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i.l 

I. ii rison,  Selig  S.  Vmei  i<  .i .  India, 
and  Pakistan.  |nl\  >i> 

larvey,  |.  O     Ml  ( lows  Me  Mean, 

Sept.  S  I 

I I  vri  Si  ki.i  io  in  Russia.  Dec.  79 

[offer,  I  1 1 1  Comments  on  [he  1 1  u 
man  Gondii  ion,  Nov.  90 

[oust  In  \  mi-  rii  \  n  \  <  i  i  \  i  i  1 1  s 
Cummi  I  I  I  I  .  Nov  .  (i  I 

I  ( il  si  N<. .  I  )(  (     1 1 1 

I  |0V\     \    I'l  AV  V\  RK.II  I      I  RII  MI'IIS" 

( ;lifford  <  klets,  Sepi  i,  1 
'How  Goon  \ri    iiii    1 1  n n )i<  Cm 

I.i-ces?"    Russell  I  \  nes.  Nov  53 


"How  1 1  Is— Apologies  to  an  Un- 
ki  i  ii  vi  r"    1  homas  Met  ion.  Nov . 

:i() 

"How  1 1  Is  How  IVi  Integrated 
iiii  Urban  League"— Whitney  M. 
Young,  [r.,  Dei  111 

llnvv  Ii  Is  M\  lln.vii  is  Watts"— 
Johnie  Scott,  Oct.  17 

"How  Playwrights  Lose"  Waltei 
Ken.  Sept.  7") 

"How  rt>  Manage  Your  Timi  Petei 
I  .  Drucker,  De<  56 

"How  in  W  kiii  X i  w  Yorker' 
Stories"   Elcanoi  k.up,  Julv  (59 

"How  VVi  Integrated  iiii  Urban 
League"  Whitne)  M.Young,  Jr., 
I  I  1. 

Ill   \C.  Nov.  i.l 

Humphrey,  Hubert,  in  New  Role!-. 
July  30 

II  I  I  SI  RATIONS 

Vgnese,  Frank  Vankee  Lawyers  in 
Mississippi  (  ourts,  Nov.  \ftei 
I  lours,  Nov .  Mi 

Berger,  Oscai  Is  I  here  .i  Soprano  in 
i  In-  I  louse?,  \ 1 1 *^ .  77 

Bndciker,  N.  M  Mtei  Hours,  July 
2(5;  An,;;.  IS;  ( )i  i .  2(5;  Nov  Hi;  Dei 
:::);  All  (  ows  Vie  Mean,  Sept.  si 

(  astan,  s.ini  Photos  loi  "Men  Fac- 
ing De.n  h."  Sepl .  Mi 

I  )ei  ker ,  R  ichai  d  Cartoon :  Mmiks 
making  \\  me.  Sept.  (id 

I  .11 1  is,  |o$cph  <  •  (  .11  loon:  "  I  ntei 
nit;  F.xct  utive  /< me. "  I )ii  .  r>9 

Iciguson.  N.miv  Vniinals  in  the 
I  louse.  Sepi  9 1 

I  isliei  .  Itl  (  .n  1 1  ii  in  s ;  I  h  inkei  Willi 
I  ithei  /Or"  Prohlenr.  Vug  Hi. 
I  heatei  Bai .  Sepl .  78;  Pi(  kits  in 
(  olonial  I  inn  s,  Nov.  1 30;  Mei 
maids.  Dei  10". 
(  dasei .  M  iln  >n  Iwo  in  i  lie  Bush, 
(i.i.  9(5 

<  uccnwald,  Sheila  M  \  1  1 1 <  Stoi  \ . 
|  ii  In  '.1 

lienderiks.  Rene  Foi  the  Grave  ol  .i 
Pea<  e  loving  Man,  |  n  1\  7 *. 

Iliuisinii  |anres  Mtei  limns,  Sepl 
3(1 

Keller,     Reaiuei    Cai  toon:     Gai  lit 

heated  cook  I  k.  \n\.  31 

kioll,    Julius  Secretary    ol  Defcnsi 

M(  Nanrai  a    Vug  28 
knskin.  karla    Musii  stand.  Vug.  102 
I  i  i  link.  H    Cartoons  Sti  eel  \  i 

1 1 1 1 n i s i ,     \ 1 1 »_i     'i'l;     Violinisi     \  s 

I  )i  uins,  Nov.  I  is 
I  i pp in .i  n  .  Peter— Intellectual  and 

I  iiii  ii  .i  I  World  of  the  Co< kr<  iai  Ii 

Dei  Ml 

Marvin,  I  tederitk  V  I  icplefl,  Dei 
nl 

McKie.  Rov    How  Good  ai  e  i  lie  |un 

mi  (  ollcges,  Nov  53;  S| >< >i s  foi  New 

Books,  Vug.  92;  F-asv  (  hair,  Dr.  2(1 
M ii ai  hi.      |oseph    Cartoon :  "F.x 

panded  Iroin  .i  I  \  s(  i  i|>i ,"  Sepl  (59 
Moigan,  Juki  ii  i    I  low  to  Wi  ite  "New 

N.  ..I  kei  "  Stoi  ies.  Julv  (59 
Papin    Joseph    O  Bcauliliil  lm  Spa 

.  i. .us  sk ies,  N< .\  in. 
I'owei s,  (  I.i \  i.  hi   D    (  .i 1 1.  H  hi  I.adv 

i  h.  .1  ising  .i  Fig  I  e.il .  |  ii  I  \  I'll 
( Ishoi  ii  .     Rohei  i    Counli  v      I  louse, 

Nov.  .s'l 

Km/,    Gunthei    Photos    lm  'Mv 

1 1.  in,  i  i$j,;'  oi  i  .1 

Ross,  \l  (  ,n  loons  r.nc.k  liungiv 
whale,  ()ii    120;  Man-eatine  Inm. 


Nov.  101;  Ccnlaui  ciossing  w.  Ii  tin 
light,  Dec.  23 
Si  hull  land .    Miii.mi    Minsiiel,  Nov. 
1  13 

Shuleviu,  Uri— Bicycle  Express,  Aug. 
91. 

Siginan- Ward — Map  i.l  Asia,  Vug.  37: 
Map  ol  V  ietnani,  Sept.  49 

I'haler,  Mike — Cartoons:  Indians  sell 
Manhattan,  Aug.  12;  Doctoi  Jekyll, 
Sept.  I'l;  (  olumbus  kinds,  Nov.  23; 
Philosophers,  Nov  .9 1 ;  Si  l  ubuoinen 
mi  Stage,  Dei  .  38 

lliuibei,    James— Self-Portraits  and 

Sell  \ppraisals,  Vug.  II 
I 'obey,  B. — Cartoons:  Newspapei  col- 

immisi  gets  no  leaks,  Sepl    II;  lili- 

hustei  in  (  ongress,  Oct.  38 
van  Wessum,  |av    Cartoon:  William 

I  ell  misses,  N..\ .  100 
\'olk,,Vi<    New  links  Late-Blooming 

State  Univei  sity,  1  )e< .  87 
V\  yatt,  Stanley— Out  in  the  Bleai  hers, 

Jul)  49 

Yrrah— Cartoons:  Street  Violinisi. 
Aug  99:  Violinisi  \s  Drums,  Nov. 
I  IS 

"India,  and  Pakistan,  America,"— 

Selig  S.  Hal  I  isoii.  |  nlv  j(j 

" I ni.i .1  i iin  v.  Coward  I'i  vi  i  in"- 
\  in  In  .ii  v  Eden,  Vug.  Mi. 

Insm  is.  Sir  undei  Inimals  and  hi 
sf<  h. 

IN  I  I  (.RATION 

T  il. .in  League,  How  We  Integrated 
ihe."  Dei.  I  I  I 

"Intellectual  vni.  Emotion  ai 
V\  i  IRI  I.  ol  IIII  Co<  kroach"— 
I  low  ,i i il  E.  E\  .uis.  1  )e< .  50 

"Inviiaiion  ii.  Bribery"— Alfred 
Balk,  On.  IS 

Is  l  iii  k i  a  Soprano  in  i  in  House?" 
Henrv  Butler,   Vug.  77 

ITALY 

Surrendei  m  \\  \\  II.  Julv  37;  Aug.  (51 
"Venice  Worth  Saving?,  Is,"  Oil.  26 

fackson,  Katherine  Ciauss—  Books  in 
Hi  ief,  ( >.  i.  127:  Dei .  127 

|  v//  Niuis"  I  i  H  I  ..ii  i  abee,  |uh 
I  OL' 

|iiiinsiin    vni.    John    I  Kennedy, 

(  ^l  >M  1'  VKISI  IN   |(|  [  W'EEN,  1  )l'<      I  IIS 

Johnson,  Lyndon  B.,  Ott.  51,  Dec. 
13.  1 1  IS 

"  1 1  n 1 1  ii<  Colleges?,  I  Ii >u  Good  Vri 
iiii  ,"  Nov   "i  'i 

J  l  AT-  NILE  ,  S  1 ORV   1  il    V  .  |  II  l\  '.I 

kai p.  1. leanoi    How  to  Write  "New 

V  ol  kei  "  Sloi  ies.  |  nlv  f)9 

Kennedy,  John  I  ,  vni.  I.vni.i.n  B. 
Johnson,  Comparison  between, 

Dei     I  US 

"Kennedy,  I  i i i  VI  vk ini.  oi  Presi 
den  I  Robe  r i  "    Willi. mi  V.  Shan 

no II.  (  )i  I  ti- 
ki nni  dy,  Si  n  a  tOR  Rom  K  I .  Dei  .  108 

ken,  W.i  1 1 e i  How  Playwrights 
I  i  >se.  Sepl .  75 

Kiker,  Douglas   Russell  i.l  Georgia, 

Si  pi  llll' 


King,  Larry  L.-.Mv  Hero  LRJ,  Oct 
51;  Joe  Pool  of  HUAC,  Nov.  61 

Kluger,  Richard— What  I  Did  to 
Books  and  Vice  Versa,  Dec.  69 

Kotlowit/.  Robert— Performing  Arts 
—The  World  of  Murray  the 
k.  July  96;  Ballerinas  Famous 
and  Flawed,  Aug.  98;  Grandeur  in 
Ypsilanti,  Gaiety  in  Minneapolis, 
Sept.  116;  Sacred,  Profane,  and 
Peculiar,  Oct.  132:  "Wakin'  Up  in 
an  Empt)  Bed."  Nov.  145:  On  the 
Midway  at  Lincoln  Center.  Dec 
136 

Kumin.  Maxine— Country  House, 
Xo\.  89 

"La  Jolla's  New  University: 
Olympus  ox  a  Mesa"— Kenneth 
Lamott,  Aug.  82 

Lamott.  kennedi— La  Jolla's  New 
University:  Olympus  on  a  Mesa. 
Aug.  82:  Gatsbv  and  the  Sea  Gull. 
Oct.  113 

Landmarks  Preservation  Commis- 
sion, Julv  29 

Larrabee.  Eric- fa//  Notes-South 
Side,  Jul)  102 

"Late  Transplant,  \:  Win  I  Lefi 
London  hjr  Xiu  York"— Alan 
Pryce-Jones,  Aug.  1 1 

I  \W,  I  in 

"Spiral  to  a  Gun,"  Oct.  69 
"Yankee    Lawyers     in  Mississippi 
(  oui  is,"  Nov.  79 

Li  i  rtR —  fuh  i:  Aug.  6;  Sept.  1:  ( )i  t 
4:  Nov.  4;  Dec.  -4 

L'Heureux.  John— Fabrication.  Dec 

55 

"Lincoln  Center,  On  nn  Midway 
ur"— Robert  Kotlowitz.  Dec.  136 

"LoGUE,    Boston's    BkIsIIA      Mk  - 

Mian  R.  Talbot.  N  o\ .  I  O 

Lowell.  Robert— 1958,  Sept.  63 

Lynes,  Russell— How  Are  Things 
with  the  Philistines:-.  Juh  2ii:  I  he- 
Packaged  Society,  Aug.  18:  T  in 
Group.  Or  Us  Old  Men  and  the 
Sea.  Sept.  3(i:  I-  Venice  Worth 
Saving?,  Oct.  26:  How  Good  Are 
the  Junior  Colleges?,  Nov.  53; 
Movers  and  Shakers.  Dec.  33 

Maddow,  Ben— 1  he  Wind  Machine. 
\ n<4 .  55 

"Making  oi  Premdeni  Robert  kt\- 
NEDY,  I  m  "-William  V.  Shannon 
Oi  t.  62 

Mai  w  \.  Amm  w  s  and  Biki.s  in.  ()(  i 
96 

Marek.  George  R.-Toscanini  .uid 
the  Others,  Nov.  4(1 

Marshall.  S.  L.  A.-Men  Facing 
Death:  The  Destruction  of  an 
American  Platoon.  Oct.  17.  The 
Fight  at  Monkey,  Nov.  I  1  1 

McNamara,  Secretarv  of  Defense 
Robert,  and  Selective  Service 
Aug.  26 


Ml  DK  IM    VND  HE  \  I  111 

Animal  Experimentation,  Nov  101 
"Dian  of  a  Russian  Surgeon,"  Dec.  79 

"Men  Facing  Death:  1  in  Destruc- 
tion of  an  Americ  an  Platoon"— 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  Oct.  17 

Merton,  Thomas— Apologies  to  an 
I  nbeliev  c  i .  Nov.  36 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Junior, 
Dec.  33 

Metropolitan  Opera,  Substitute 
a i  int.  Aug.  77 

"Miami.  Victory  in:  A  Follow-Up 
Report"— Polly  Redford.  Aim.  30 

Minnesota  Theater  Company, 
Sept.  1 18 

"Mississippi  Courts,  Yankee  Law 
vkrs  IN"-Richard  Hammer.  Nov. 
79 

Mitchison,  Naomi— A  Scottish 
Mother  for  an  African  Tribe. 
Sept.  86 

Moers.  Ellen— Victorian  Porno» 
raphy    and    Other  Fallibilities 
(book  rev  iews)  .Oct.  119 

"Monkey,  Thi  Fighi  at"— S.  L.  A. 
Marshall.  Nov.  1  1  1 

Morgenbesser,  Sidney— The  Vision 
of  Norman  O.  Brown   (book  ic 
\  iew)  .  Nov.  138 

Mo\ik>    v.n'd  Shakers"— Russell 

I  a  nc  s.  I  )e< .  33 

MOVIES,  IHI 

"Bible,  I  lie."  Oct.  132 

(  7eclios|o\akian  Movies.  Dec    1  ;7 

Fren<  h  Mo\  ic.  Dei .  I  39 

"Multiversity,  Fin  Unci  rtain  f  i 

I I  ki  oi    nn  "—Mario  Sa\  io.  o(  t 
88 

"Ml  kin  k  Fan i  ii  k  Ri  c  ommenos" 
<book  reviews) —John  Dickson 
(an.  fuh  81 

Murphy,  Judith,  and  Ronald  Gross- 
New  York's  Late-Blooming  State 
t  "niversit\ .  De< .  s7 

"Murray  mi  K  J  in  World  of"— 
Robert  Kotlowitz,  fuh  96 

M i  ^c  \  i  i\i  R i  p< >k  i  on  nn  Berke- 
ley (.AMP!  s.  ()(  t.  88 

Ml  SI  I  MS 

|unior  Metropolitan  Museum  Dei 

Mi.ikci  Museum.  Dec    '! ! 
Whitnev  Museum.  Dec.  33 

Ml  SIC   IN  I  HE  ROI  ND  Discus 

Britten.  Benjamin.  Mi  i t  i -Ii  compose: 
Aug.  101 

Chabrier,  Emmanuel.  French  com 

poser.  Sept.  1 20 
"Discovering    a    French  Original." 

Sept.  120 

"Edwardian,  An  Original."  fuh  Mil 

Elgar,  Sir  Edward,  Julv  101 

Gilels.  Emil,  pianist.  Nov.  150 

Heti/e.  Hans  Weiiier.  (.ennan  com- 
poser. Oct.  138 

Ives.  Charles,    American  composei 
Oct.  130 


New  Talents,"  Dec .  1  10 
On-     SI  ic  1  Modi 
piece      \  i. 

"Piano.  Big  Guns  at  the,  '  Nov.  148 
Sopianos    Oiec-k   .u,.:   Si  mish  Di 
NO 

Stravinsky,  Igor,  Oct.  136 
"  Twentieth-centun     Models.  Oci 
136 

Verdi's  Don  (  atl<>.  Aug.  101 
Ml  SK 

Conductor's  Ait.  l  ush  Evaluation  ol 

tlie.  Nov.  40 
Ja/z  Notes.  Juh  102 
'Lincoln  Center,  On  the  Midwas  at  " 

Dec.  136 

Music  in  the  Round,  Juh  101;  Aug. 
101:  Sept.  120;  Oct.  130;  Nov  14s- 
Dec.  140 

"Soprano  in  the  House  -.  Is  1  here  a." 
Aug.  77 

Mi    Hike  LBJ"— Lam   1.  kin- 
Oct.  51 

"My  Homi  Is  Wat  rs"—  lohnie  Scott, 
Oct.  47 

M\    Liik   Story  " — sheila  Green- 
wald,  Juh  ">4 

ni  (,ko 

Banker  to  Negroes.  Dec.  2.1 
"Kennedy,  Making  of  1'rcsident  Rob 

ert."  Oct.  02 
"Spiral  to  a  Gun."  Oct.  69 
I  t  ban  League.  How  Uc  Integrated 
tlie."  Dec.  I  14 
Utopia.   \  I'ossibh  Practical."  fuh 

Watts.  M\  Home  Is,"  Oct.  47 
"Yankee     Lawyers     in  Mississippi 
S 

NEW  BOOKS,  I  III 

11      Appreciated      I  sj  ilh 

\eu  I  nglantl."  Nov  .  1 32 
I  I 

"Biologv    I  he    New    Salvation  ol 

Man.    Ncpt  107 
Books  in  Bi  ief.  Juh  94;  Sepi    1 1  '. 

Oct.  127:  Nov.  I  II:  Dec.  127 

_ 

\ 

S  j. 
Disasters  Created  b\    the  Elements. 
|  uh  90 

'  Estates,  Do-It-Yoursell  Guide  to  M  s 
s 

■ 

the.  Oc  l.  122 
S 

"Muidei  Fancier  Recommends."  Iuh 
84 

N 

tsl 

N  '  1  -  \ 
Opera.  I5..ok  ,,n  Grand.  Nov.  134 

_ 

'Poems,  \c  u  Books  of."  Aug  8fl 
Potter.  Journals  ,.(  Beatrix."  Sepi 

Reviewing.  An  of  Hook.  Dec.  69 
Reyolutionars  Opportunist,  Julv  92 
Science:  Some  Men  and  Some  Mvs 
teries,"  Juh  90 
Scientists.  Portraits  ol  l  ight.  Juh  90 
"Self- Portrait.  A  Selective."  Dec.  12o 
"Sex:  The  Amateurs  and  the  Yittti 

osi."  Dec.  I  In 
Sex.  Five  hooks  on.  Dec  110 


"Stage,  I  w < >  on,"  N'o\  I  3  I 
/  hitmsMi,  I  iigil,  Dec  120 
"Victorian   Pornograpln   and  <  >i  hci 

I  allibilities."  (  let.  I  I  ■  * 

W  il(     Pool   \\  n  !(  h,    I  lie  SS 

\i»  I  minis.''  (recording  review) 
Dim  us.  Dec    I  10 

\iu  ^ihkk  City,  Urban  Rkniwai 
l  (  >k  .  < )(  i  .  is 

M  \N   M)Kk  CITY 

Greenwich  Village,  Iccnagcrs  (.n  in, 

Nov  in 
1  iiu oln  (  entei .  1  lei    I  30 
I  1 1 1 1 1 1  \  (  I  n  1 1 1 1 1 .  )  1 1 1  \  29 
I  i  han  Renewal.  <  >c  i    I  s 

\  i w  Vokk  R  i  \  1 1  w  <ii  IliKiks.  Dei 
(jo. 

"Nfw   ,i  < irk's  1 » i  si    N  i  u    I  1 1 1  \  1 1  i< 
Group"— Ric  hard  Schickel.  Nov 
92 

"Nt.n  York's  Latk-Bi.oominc;  Si  \  1 1 
Univkrsi'I v"— Ronald  (.loss  .mil 
(uiliih  Mm  pin  .  Dei .  87 

Nkm   Zkaland,    \mmai.s   Wli  BlRDS 

in.  Oct.  9<i 
N hi  .  Mmk.  Ni.o  Dim i .  1 1 1 1 \  3.3 
"( )  Bi  \i  1 1 1  i  i  i- ok  Spacious  Skits" 

|!hili|)  Roth,  Nov  (><i 

Odets,  Clifford — How  .i  Playwright 
I  i  nun]. lis.  Sept.  I'  l 

'Old  Ciiaraci irs  in  Ni-w  Rmis'' 
Cla\ ton  Fritc hey.  | uh  M< > 

(  )l  I  in  I  III   Bl  I  \(  III  ks.  W  ill  Rl    I  III 

\<  i  n  in  Is"-  W  ill. mi  Bui  i  \  I  hi 
loll-.  [ulv  19 

1'  m  k  \i.i  i)  Socu- 'iv,    I  1 1 1  "—Russell 
[  .y  nes.  Vug.  I* 

"PAklSl  \n.     V  \  1 1  R I  <  \.    I  x  I  >  I  \  KM)*' 

Selig  S.  Hun  ison.  |ul\  "Hi 
PEOPI  I 

\sli  li\ .  Si  i  Iiu.  c'diu  alor.  Dei  2S 
li.i i < I i ■  l i .  (  ..h  i .uh i.  tenor,   Vug  77 
I'.i  >\  I. in   |ames.  editoi .  I  lei  20 
Hi  iiu  n   Benjamin   Bi  it ish  lomposci . 

Vug  mi 

(  .isi .in .  s.mi .  u  .ii   cm  icspi  nuleni  in 

Vietnam.  Sepl  17 
(  liahl  ler,    Emmanuel,    I  nihil  colli- 

posei .  Sepl    I  -'ii 
(  i.l.h  Sgl    l  ied,  Nashville  polite  "Hi 

i  ei  .  Nov  Mi 
I  l.i  \  is.  |osepli  I     Itankei  lo  Ncgiocs 

Dei  23 

I  lolhnan.  (  "I   I  ugi  n.  xx  olhi  ial   \\  \\ 

II  |ulv  Hi 

I  I-;.  11 Sii  Id w, ml   I  nglisli  compose) 

|ni\  mi 

Fox    Rev    l'.i  cinl. m    1 .11 1  li.uk  1  ipslci 

pi  iesi .  I  in  2(1 

I  nil. 1  ight.  Sen    I   W  ,lli.  ).  1  '.7 

( >ae\ei  nil/,  (.in.  v    S    (.cniian  hoi  11 

Viiicricau  -nil'    WW    II    |nl\  39; 

oh  n  I 

( . .1 1 1 11 .1 1 1 1 1 ,  I  Kennel  Ii,  cilm  atoi  and 
I'i  esidenl  ial  friend  1 1 1 1\  ">  I .  \ ii}> 
87 

( .(  hi  Ii  I .  Samuel  II..  1 1  n  1  s  1  1  s.i  \  presi 

III  111 .  I  in  .  S7 

I  [elms.  Ri«  hard.  Direi  101  ol  CI  \.  ()( 1 
in 

Hitler,  Vclolph,  |ulv   ".7.   \n-  lil 
Hmnphicv,  Hubert.  |ulv  'ft 
I Insmann.  Max.  Swiss  proli  ssoi    W  W 
II    |nl\  '('( 


|olinsoii,  I  v  111  Ii  hi  Ii    I'i  esidenl .  ( )i  1 . 

".I ;  Dei .  I os 
Kai-shek,  Madam  (  hiang.  |ul\  ">'. 
Kennedv .  Pi  es  |ohn  I  .  I  le<  108 
Kennedy,  Sen  Robert,  (lit  62 
I  1  mnc,    Edward    |     urban-renewei , 

\m.  Is 

M i  \ ,111 1.1 1 .1 ,   K ( j I >< ■  1 1 .   licicnsc  Secrc- 

lary,   Nil};.  20 
Murra\  the  K.  .lis.  jockey,  |nlv  96 
Mm.  Madam  Ngo  Dinh,  |nl\  .'i.'f 
Parilli,  I'.. no n  I  uigi,  Italian,  WW  II. 

[ul>  39 

I'm. I.  loe.  Congressman  In. 111   I  ex. is. 
Nov.  i.l 

Potter,    Ileal  1 1  \ .    Victorian  writer, 
Sept.  ion 

Randall,  |i  .  W    1>   knile  makei .  Dei 

Rcvellc.  Kogci .  s(icnlisi.    \iii;  S'. 
Russell,  Richard  B..  Georgia  Senator, 

Sept.  UH  .  o<  1.  37 
Salk,  l)i    |onas,  scientist,  Aug.  SO 
Schejbal,  Dr.  |aroslav,  educator,  Dei 

SO 

Steber,  Eleanor,  si. pi, inn.  Vug  77 
I  homson.     Virgil,  critic-composer, 

Dec.  120 
I  1. si  .1111111.  1  ondui  [01 ,  Nov.  In 
W'aihel,  Majoi   Max.  Swiss  Mililuiv 

Intelligence,  WW   II.  |nl\  39 
Wolff.  Karl,  <  .ei  man  general,  WW  II 

|nl\   10;   Vug.  I.l 

Perenyi,  Eleanor— The  Wile,  Pool 
Wrctc  h.  (lunik  re\  iews),  |ul\  SS 

PERFORMING  ARTS -Robert  Kotlowitz 

"Ballerinas    Famous    and  Flawed." 

Vug  'IS 

Bible.  I  he."  Re\iew  ..I.  ( )i  1    I  !-' 
Bo\d,  Recording  b\   Rev  Malcolm 
(I.l  135 

(  a pote,  Recording  I  .\    I  ruman.  c  ii  1 
l.'il 

(  /ei  hoslov  akian   Movies,    I 'wo.  Dei 
137 

I  i.lk  Singing  No\  10. 
I  rem  Ii  Mov  ie,  Dec .  1 .3D 
(.insbeig.  Mien,  ( ».  1   I :'.  I 
Intel  11. 11  ional  Pel  lormers,  Vug  9S 
1  uh  <  .In  (  enter.  On  1  In-  Midwa\  at." 

Dei  l".o 
I  mi-  Island  I'n  loi  meis,  |ul\  illi 
M  idvv  esi  I'ci  Ii  .1  mei  s,  Sepl  110 
M  innesi  .1.1    I'hcatci   Companv .  Sepl 

I  is 

Mm  rav  iiu-  K.  |nlv  00 

Psvchedelic  ( >vei  load,  |ul\  91) 

"Sac  red.  Profane,  and  Plain  Pec  u liar.' 

Oil.  I'll' 

I  eenagers  in  Creenwic  Ii  Village.  \o> 
II". 

V'o/iiesenskv .  Recordings  l.\  Russian 

poel  Vndrci.  Ocl    1 31 
"\Vakin'  I  | >  in  an  Emptv  Bed  No\ 

I  I  ". 

N  psilani  i's  ( .1  eek   I  lieaiei    Sepl    I  I  (i 

I'i  1 1 1  is  1  in  1  hi  1 1 1 1  Month,  [uh  29; 
\u\.  .".() 

I'l  I  I  Ms  I  IN  I  S-.       I  l(  .\\         \  Rl         I  I  I  I  Nl.s 

Willi  1 111      Russell  I  \  in  s.  |uh  L'o 

I  '  I  \  N  1  1 .    1  >  1 1  .   (  1  I   N  s    \  I     llll''     (R I  (  (  ) KI ) 

INC  RKVII-  W'S)      I  )  1st  1  is    \o\  IIS 

I'ii  krel,  I'.i  11 1  Sex :  I  he  V.niutcurs 
and  iln  Virtuosi  (hook  rev  iews)  . 
Dei    I  Hi 

I'l  VI  1      I'm- a  1 1  r,     Iiu      \  Ml  kl(  \n  . 

No\  {12 

'I'l.AVWRKill'l     I  KI  I  \l  I'l  Is.   I  |(  >\\  \" 

(  hllu id  <  )<l(is.  Sept.  0  I 

I'l  \  YWRKIH'IS   I  1  isl  .   I  1 1  >U       W.I  I  III 

Kerr,  Sepl  7"> 


POI  I  lt\ 

"Apres  L'Opera" — David  l<  Slavitt, 
Sepl.  SO 

(i.iinti\     House'    Maxim-  K11111111 

\n\  89 

(  in ss  (  ounlrv"— Harvc\  Shapiro, 
on.  117 

'(  row  Box"  Herberl  Scott,  \ug.  ss 
"Droughi    in    London"— C.  (..men 

[ones,  Nn\.  I  lo 
" I  ahi  i(  alion  "— John  I  TIeureux,  Dei 

55 

"Field  Mice"— Harvcv  Shapiro,  Oct. 
I  17 

'F01  the  (>rave  ol  .1  Peace-Loving 
Man"— Hans  Magnus  Enzcnsberger, 
|ul\  7". 

"In  Pel  spec  I  i\  e"  -  Robci  t  ( .1  a\  es.  ()( 1 . 
20 

"Insouciance"— John  W  .  Dickson,  Dei 
97 

"Man    Win.    II. id    Everything  and 
(  lied.  I  he"— Joseph  II.  (  umming. 
|i  ,  Nov.  I  L'O 
"1958"— Robert  Lowell,  Sept.  63 
"On  a  Veranda"    Louis  Simpson.  Oct. 
86 

'iin  and  Vang'  Kenneth  Rex  roth, 
Vug.  ".s 

Politics.  See  nuclei  (luvernmcnt 

Polls  in  Washington,  I'i  hi  ii  Opin 
kin.  Dei  .  108 

"Pool,  [ok,  01  HUAC:  Mc( Iar nn 
in  1111  Rot  Ni)"— I  ..111  \  I ..  Kin», 
Nov .  ol 

I'i  issl  I'.I  ->     I'RACl  ICAI     ll(  IPI  \  .  V- 

|nliii  L'is(  hci .  )  1 1 1  x  10 

I'i  .  I  I  I  K  .   llll    [OL  RNALS  Ol   I'.I  VI'RIX" 

1  l.i  .ok  review)  ,  Sepl-  loo 

PR!  .III     \  I  (  .  I  I  \  1  .    R  I  \  Isl  N(.    llll.    1  )(  ( 

IS 

Prvce-  [ones,  Man— A  Lute  I  rans- 
plain :  W  1 1  "x  I  l,i  ll  London  [01 
New  York,  Vug.  1 1 :  Celebrating  a 
( ientun  ol  Petei  Rabbit,  Sept.  loo 

I'i  m  isiiini..  Sec  mult  1  II  riling. 

Rut/kin,  Luwrence— Covers  foi  Nov., 
Dec . 

R 1  ii  Chin  \ .  Vug.  3.''..  .So 

Redford.  Polly—  \  n  torv  in  Miami: 
\  Follow  I  p  Repoi  1.  Vug  30 

REI  IGION 

(  atholic  Left.  St \  le  ol  the,  Sepl  ">S 
F.clitoi  s  I  ,is\  (  haii .  Dei  20 

X.  mils.    I  iiln lil    Xim\    i.l    ihe    lie  ad 
Sea."  Vug.  lo 
Xli.ikcis.   I  lie.  Dec .  :'.  I 
I  nbeliever,   \  |  lologies  10  an."  M  >\ 
.".0 

Rexroth,  Kenneth  Vin  -mil  Vang. 
Vug.  f»8 

R  1 1  i  ,  Bei  kill  \  I  1 1 1 1  1  (.  .1  ii  1 1 1 1 .1 
I  .atighing.  On   7  1 

Kit  liter,  <  lonrud  Vmerii  .1  Vppi ec  i 
.1 1  c(  I .  Espec  iulh  New  F.nglund 
1 1 100k  review) ,  Nov.  1 32 

Roth,  Philip   o  Beuutilul  loi  Spa 

(  lolls  Sk  ies.  N  ov  00 

R 1  ssi  1  1    (SivN  a  tor   Richard  Bri 
i'akd)   1.1   (»  i-.or(;  1  a"  Douglas 
Kiker.  Sepl  loi 


S,i\io.  Mario— Uncertain  Inline  ol 
the  Multiversity,  ( )( t. 

Schickel,  Richard  — New  York's  Besl 
New  Theater  Group,  Nov.  92 

SCIENCE 

"Cockroach,   Intellectual   and  Erno 

tional  World  of  the,"  Dec.  "ill 
"La  folia's  New  University,"  Vug.  82 
'  1  '< >l i i i< v.   Win    Oui    Scientists  \ic 

Vbout   to   be   Dragged,  Moaning 

into,"  Sept.  16 
"Scientists  vs.   Vnimal  I  ( >\ c  i  s.  "  \ov. 

101 

"Scientists  Aki  Aboi  i  ro  m  Drag- 
(.i  n.  Moaning,  into  Politics,  Win 
( )i  k "—  John  Fis<  her.  Sepl  16 

"Scientists  vs.  Animai  Lovers"— 
Luc  y  Eisenberg,  No\ .  101 

Scott,  Herbert— Crow  Box,  Vug.  88 

Scott.  Johnie— My  Home  Is  Watts, 
( >ct.  47 

"Scottish  Mother  i<>k  an  Vfric  vn 
Ikitsr,  A"— Naomi  Mitchison, 
Sept.  86 

"S<  rolls,  Untold  Stokv  oi  i  in 
Di  \n  Si  a"—  [ohn  Marco  Vllegro, 
Vug.  H. 

"Si  <  ki  i  Surrender,  I  hi  ."  Two 
Parts.-  Mien  W.  Dulles,  [uly  37: 
Vug.  61 

"Sei.ec  i  i  \  i  S  i  i .  i  -Portrait,  \ ." 
( hook  review)  —Robert  Craft,  De< 
120 

Si  i  i  (  i  i \  i  Si  k\  n  i  .  \ 1 1 <_. .  '_'(> 

"Self-Portraits  vnd  Self-Apprais 
a ls"— James  riiurbcr,  Aug.  44 

"Sex:  I  i  i  i  \  \  i  \  i  i  i  rs  vnd  iiu  Vir- 
i  i  osi."  (book  rex  ii  \vsi  —Paul 
I'ic  kiel.  Dec  IK) 

"Shakers,"— Russell  Lynes,  Dec.  34 

Shannon.  William  V.— The  Making 

ol  President  Robert  Kennedy,  Oct. 

62 

Shapiro,  Harvey— Cross  Country; 
Field  Mice,  Oct.  117 

Sheraton,  Mimi— Sunday  Cooks 
(hook  reviews)  .  Aug.  95 

Simpson,  I  on  is— ( )n  a  Veranda.  Oct. 
86 

Slavitt,  David  R.— Apres  I'Opera, 
Sept.  80 

Smith,  Willi  am  fay— New  Books  ol 
Poems  (hook  reviews).  Aiil;  SO 

Sociai  Changes  in  Washington  So 
<  ll  IV,  Sept.  38 

"Sopr  vno  in  i  iii  House?,  Is  Fheri 
\"— Henry  Butlei .  Vug.  77 

SOUTH,  THE 

"Russell  ol  Georgia."  Sept.  101 
"Spiral  to  a  Gun,"  Oct.  69 

\  k  l(n  \  in  Miami,"  \u».  .'!() 
"Yankee     Lawyers     in  Mississippi 
(  * » 1 1 1  is."  \o\ .  7(1 

Sot  in  \si  \  vnd  i  iii  United  States, 
fuly  56 

"Sot  in  Sidi  ."  ( ja//  i e\  iew)  — Eri< 
Larrabee,  ful)  102 


SOUTHWEST,  THE 

"M\  Hero  LBJ,"  Oct.  M 
"Pool.  Joe,  of  HU  \c  ,"  Nov.  61 

SOVIET  UNION 

"America,  India  and  Pakistan,"  fnlv 
56 

"Diary  ol  a  Russian  Surgeon."  Dec 
79 

"Spiral  ro  v  Gun"— Martha  Cell- 
horn,  Oc  t.  69 

SPORTS 

Baseball,  Betting  on,  | n I \  19 
I  ishing  loi   I  ai  pon.  Sepl  30 

st.  George,  George— Translation  ol 
"Diary  ol  a  Russian  Surgeon," 
Dec .  70 

St.  1  .oi  is  Municipal  Courts,  ( )( t 
69 

S  i  a  1 1  University  oi  New  Vork. 
Dec .  H7 

Steber,  Eleanor,  Soprano,  Aug.  77 

Slow  Hr( »ok,  Stati  University  at. 
Dec .  H7 

"S  i  v  i  i  oi  1 1 ii  Cathoi  ic  Left"— 
(ohn  Corry,  Sept .  58 

"Sunday  Cooks"  (book  reviews)— 
Mimi  Sheraton,   Vug.  95 

SI  NY.  Dec .  K7 

"Supersonic  Iranspori,  I  hi  Casi 
\(.vi\si  itie"— John  I  .  Gibson, 
(ul)  76 

"Si  k< . i  (  >n  .  1) i  vk v  oi  v  Russian"— N. 
Vf.  VmosofF,  Dec .  70 

St  k(.r kv  .  Description  oi  Open 
lh  v  k  i .  Dei  70 

"Swing  Set,  Repulsi  oi  hie"— Clay- 
ton Fritc  hev  .  Sept.  38 

I    VKINI.     I  III     <  .Rl   V  1     S(  1(  II  I  V     Si  Rl 

oi'.si.v"— Mit  hael  Harrington,  Dec . 


1  albot,  Vllan  R.— Boston's  Bristly 
Mr.  Logue,  Nov.  18 

I  vi  i  i  ii  Oni  Gun  —  vnh  [wo 
Ml  n"    (  lav  ton  l-  i  it(  hev  .  Dec  .  I0S 

I  I  \  \s 

"  foe  Pool  ol  III  \(  ."  Nov .  iii 
My  Hero  I  BJ."  Oct.  51 

I  HEATER 

"New    Yoik's    Besl    New  Iheatei 

( .roup, "  Nov  92 
"Pei  foi  ming  \its."  [ulv  96;  Vug.  98: 

Sepi    118;  Oct.  1 32:  Nov.  I  15;  Dec 

136 

"Playwright    Triumphs.    How  \ 
Sepl.  64 

"Playwrights  I  i isc.  How."  Sepl   7 "■ 

"Thomson,  Virgil:  \  Sf.lectivi 
Self*- Portrait,"  (hook  review)  — 
Robert  Craft,  Dec  120 

I  hurber,  Helen— Foreword  to  "Sell 
Portraits     and     Sell  Vppraisals," 
Aug.  44 

I'hurber,  James—  Sell  Poi  traits  and 
Sell  Appraisals.   Vug.  4  I 


"Time,  How   ro  Manage  Voik'' 
Petei  F.  Drue  kei .  Dec .  56 

"Toscanini  and  iih  Others"— 
George  R.  Marek,  Nov .  40 

"  I  oward  Peace  in  Indoc  hina"— An- 
thony Eden,  Aug.  36 

I  ransplan  i .  A  La  i  i  :  Win  I  1 ,1  t  i 
London  for  New  York"— Alan 
Pry  ( e-  (ones.  Aug.  I  1 

Transportation,  A  Proposed  De- 
par  rMENT  of,  Dec .  46 

"I  ri  PLI  I  I  '— M  a<  Dona  Id  I  lai  i  is. 
Dec.  61 

"Twentieth-Centura  Mont  is."  (re- 

(  oklHM.      Rl  V  IFWS)  -l)is(  ns.      ()(  t. 

1 36 

"  I  vvo  in  i  iii  Bush"— Gerald  Dm 
k  II.  ( )( t  96 

"Two  on  Stage,"  (hook  review)  — 
I  fenry  Butler.  Nov .  I  34 

"Unbeliever,  Apologies  ro  an"— 
Thomas  Met  ton,  Nov .  36 

"Uncertain  Future  oi  tin  Mi  lti- 
v  i  ksi  i  v  "-Mario  Sav  io.  <  )c  t.  S«S 

I  Nl  I I  I)  STATES 

"Great  Societv  Seriouslv.  I'aking  the," 
Dec .  43 

"West's    land    ol    Surprises,  Some 
I  (  i  i  ihle,"  I  )(■(  'is 

'Untold  s  1 1 irv  oi  i  n i  Di  ad  Si  v 
Scrolls"— John  Marco  Allegro, 
Vug.  46 

"I  rk an  l.i  via  i  .  How  W i  Inte- 
grated ihi  "  Whitney  M  Young, 
|r..  Dec  111 

I  RB  AN  RENEWAL 

"  I.  ogue,  Boston's  Bristlv  Mi  ."Nov.  Is 

"Utopia,  \  Possible  I'rv(  ik  vi"— 
John  Fisc  her.  fnlv  I  (i 

"  V  en  ic  i  Worth  Saving?,  Is"  Rus- 
sell I  ,v  lies.  Oc  t.  -0 

"Vic  KiRv  in  Miami:  \  Fc m.low  1  p 
Ri  port"-  Polly  Redford,  \  c i <^ .  30 

VIE!  N  AM 

\  1 1  i(  a .  View  from.  Nov.  I  lie > 
"Destruction   ol    an    \tnci  ic  an  Pla- 
toon," Sepl .  17 
"light  at  Monkey,  I  he."  Nov  III 
Montagnarcls.  Victorv  of  the,  Nov.  II 1 
"Old  (  harac  u  is  m  New  Rules."  fnlv 
30 

Russell's  Position.  Sen.  George,  Sepl 
102 

Washington  Insight.  Dec  108 
"\\  ay  Oui  in  Vietnam,  V,"  \ug.  :i:> 

A  n  w  i  ri  ivi  \ l  r i (  v .  I  ill  "-  ( ;lav  ion 
Fritc  hey .  Nov .  1 24 

Vision  or  Norman  ()  Brown.'' 
(book  review) —Sidney  Morgen- 
hesser,  Nov.  138 

Wamn  Up  in  an  Empty  Bed"- 
Robert  Kotlowitz,  Nov  145 


Index  Inn. i.  Vug.  !Ui 

Vietnam,  |nl\  30;  Vug.  33;  Sept.  17. 

\o\  ill,  r_'(. 

Woi  I.I  Wai  II.  |uh  37;  Vug.  (il 

\\  .11  11(1  .       JollH       I       I'c.K  C      (  .Ol  ps 

I  wi(  <  <  )\  ci  I  .iglil  I)  ( book  i  c- 
\  iews)  ,  Oct.  126 

"Warrin  Report,  Somi  Serious  Ex 
cepitons  to  tiik,"  (book  reviews) 
Ro«{']  Buttci  field,  < )( t.  122 

WASHINGTON  INSIGHT  Clayton 
Fritchej 

"Africa,   I  he  View  from,"  Nov.  121 
<  hi. in-  Kai  sin  I  ,  Madam,  |ul\  30 
(  I  \  Undo  l  ire,  I  he,"  Oct.  37 
Dull  Might  Blow  I  [),  What  Ihe." 
\uo.  26 

Humphrey,  Hubert,  in  \eu  Role? 
J 1 1 1  v  30 

Mm.  Madam  Ngo  Dinh,  |ul\  30 
"Old  (  haracters  in  New  Rules."  |ul\ 

I'ulls.  I  - 1 1 1  >  I  i  <  Opinion,  Dec .  His 
Selec  live  Service,   Vug.  '_'i> 
"Swing  Sei.  Repulse  ol  the."  Sept.  :'.s 
" Tale  <>l  One  (  'it\    and   I  uo  Men. 
Dei  His 


Water  in  iiii  Desert,  Looking  for, 

Dec  .  <IS 

"\V  a  lis.     \\\     I  Iom  i      Is"  Jolmie 
Scott,  Oct.  17 

"VVa^  <)i  i  in  Yn  i.NAM,  A"— James 
MacGreeor  Burns.  Aug.  33 


WEST,  THE 

"West's  I  and  ol  Surpi  ises.  Some  l  ei 
l  ible,"  Dec  ■  98 


"West's  Land  or  Surprises,  Somk 
Horrible"— Edward  Vbbey,  Dec. 
'IS 

"VViia  i  i  in  Drai  i  M  ic.ii  i  Blow  Up" 
(  !Ih)  ton  I'  i  in  hey,  Aug. 

W  ill  II    I  llll  si   (  I  RJ  \(  I   ()\  ( In  II. 

Rights,  Oct.  17 

VVhi  ini^  \ 1 1  si  i  \ i .  ( )pi  ninc;  or 
New  .Dec  13 

"VV'ii  i  .  I'< >< ir  Wretch,  Eh* ."  ( I >< »>k 
rev  iews) —Eleanor   Perenyi,  |ul\ 

■SS 


"Wind  Machine,  The"— Ben  Mad- 
clow,  Aug.  55 

World  VV \i<  II.  |uly  37:  Aug.  (il 


WRITING  \ND  PUBLISHING 

Columbia    Journalism  Review,  Dei 
2f> 

Mew  Books,  Sec  undei 
"Playwright     1 1  iumphs,    How  a," 
Sept.  64 

"I'laywi  ights  Lose,  How,"  Sept .  7"> 
"What    I    Did    to    Books   and  Vice 
\  crsa,"  Dei  69 


"Yankee  Lawyers  in  Mississippi 
Courts"— Richard  Hammer,  Nov. 
79 

Young,  Jr.,  W  hitney  M.— How  It  Is: 
How  We  Integrated  the  Urban 

I.e., one.  Dec.  IH 

Yoi  iii.  American,  and  rui  Great 
Sen  ii  i  y,  Dec .  49 

Ypsilanti's  Greek  Theater,  Sept. 
I  Id 

Zoning  Miss.  Nationwide,  Oct.  18 


Julles 

of  the  CIA  and 
pe  during  World 
iside  story  of  his 
i  led  to  the  col- 
irst  of  two  parts. 


fhe  Secret  Surr 


Next  time  you're  on  the  road,  all  keyed-up  from  "turnpike  ten- 
sion/' ease  up  to  a  Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Then  unwind.  Enjoy  a 
great  meal,  a  quiet,  air-conditioned  room,  TV,  swimming  pool. 
Plus  many  other  Sheraton  extra  values  such  as  Free  Parking 
(anyplace,  anytime)  and  Family  Plan  (children  share  your  room 
free).  Call  us  for  Insured  Reservations  at  Guaranteed  Rates. 

Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns 

Coast  to  coast  in  tho  U.S.  In  Hawaii,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Nassau,  Mexico  and  Tel  f (  j\ 
Aviv.  Opening  '66:  Manila  and  Kuwait  Shares  listed  on  NY  Stock  Exchange.  Diners'  Club,  Shell  Oil  Co.  cards  l|T^J 
honored.  For  Insured  Reservations  ■'  Guaranteed  Rates,  call  any  Sheraton  Hotel  or  Reservation  Office 


The  expanding  universe  of  today's  student.  His  phone  gives  him  easy  contact  with  family  'J*'^Hr>£>* 
and  access  to  information  stored  in  libraries,  learning  labs  and  com^"*"-c 


'  '  -  .■ 


\  new  era  opens  in  educational  communications 


This  year  dormitory  rooms  at  hun- 
reds  of  colleges  will  have  their  own 
Hephones. 

Vhat's  happening?  A  new  era  in 
jllege  dormitory  life?  Yes  indeed. 

sieges  are  installing  room  phones 
help  today's  serious  student  use 

.>  time  more  prudently  ...  to  talk 

ith  family,  friends  and  others  with- 
ut  standing  in  line  at  a  public  phone. 

Colleges— and  other  institutions  of 
earning,  too— are  facing  up  to  the 


twin  explosions  of  population  and 
information  by  looking  more  and 
more  to  communications.  On  many 
campuses,  for  example,  the  student 
will  use  his  phone  to  "attend"  lan- 
guage labs  and  to  retrieve  other  in- 
formation recorded  on  tape.  More 
students  than  ever  before  will  be 
able  to  share  lab  facilities. 

Soon  the  telephone  will  be  used  to 
get  information  from  computers  or 
set  up  problems  for  solution.  Some 


colleges  and  high  schools  are  already 
using  teletypewriters  for  computer- 
assisted  instruction. 

Communications  that  make  the 
fullest  use  of  our  educational  re- 
sources are  under  continuing  devel- 
opment by  the  Bell  System.  They 
are  another  way  that  we  serve  Amer- 
ica's communications  needs  with 
imagination  and  economy  .  .  .  pro- 
viding useful,  dependable  service  of 
all  kinds  at  low  cost. 


A  T"*  'y/gjN  Bell  System 
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Letters 


The  Threatened  Newborn 

I  am  disturbed  and  annoyed  by  two 
statements  in  Ron]  Tunley's  article, 
"America's  Unhealthy  Children:  An 
Emerging  Scandal"  [  May  | :  "A  high 
proportion  of  the  two  million  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  the  V.  S. 
are  born  to  poor  families,  and  many 
of  the  defects  could  have  been  fore- 
stalled by  simple  medication  and 
treatment  before  birth.  Indeed  most 
authorities  agree  that  retardation 
could  be  cut  in  half  if  we  applied  what 
we  already  know  about  such  familiar 
hazards  as  faulty  metabolism  and 
German  measles." 

Unless  Mr.  Tunley  is  withholding 
information  unknown  to  the  medical 
profession,  most  of  these  statements 
are  not  true  and  smack  of  crass  sen- 
sationalism. It  is  distressing  to  con- 
template the  number  of  parents  of 
retarded  children  who,  upon  reading 
this,  ask  the  question— why  didn't  the 
doctor  forestall  this  calamity  by  some 
simple  medication  or  treatment? 

Since  the  thalidomide  disaster  phy- 
sicians arc  prescribing  only  minimal 
medication  of  any  kind  during  preg- 
nancy and  then  only  ones  which  are 
essentia)  and  have  been  proved  harm- 
less, such  as  iron. 

No  one  will  argue  against  proper 
nutrition  during  pregnancy.  A  very 
minimal  number  of  instances  of  men- 
tal retardation  may  be  prevented  by 
the  following  measures,  measures 
which  are  by  no  means  simple: 

i  1  i  Genetic  counseling  to  avoid 
pregnancy  when  an  hereditary  defect 
is  likely. 

(2 I  Early  delivery,  if  possible, 
when  the  mother  is  a  severe  diabetic. 

(3;  Intra-uterine  fetal  transfu- 
sions of  an  Rh-affected  fetus— a  highly 
technical  and  only  occasionally  suc- 
cessful procedure. 

(4)  Therapeutic  abortion  when 
the  mother  contracts  German  measles 
during  the  first  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy. Unfortunately  this  is  not  legal 
[  in  |  .  .  .  most  states. 

(5)  The  avoidance  of  any  undue 
trauma  to  the  infant  during  labor  and 
delivery— a  basic  obstetrical  principle. 

Phenylketonuria  and  most  of  the 

Harper's  Magazine,  July  nun; 


other  metabolic  defects  of  the  infant 
cannot  be  diagnosed  until  after  de- 
livery. . . .         Roger  I!.  Scott.  M.I). 
Prof.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Western  Reserve  U.  School  of 
.Medicine  and  University  Hospitals 
Cleveland.  O. 

Mr.  Tunle\  replies  : 

The  main  objection  of  Dr.  Scott 
seems  to  be  that  I  have  scared  mothers 
about  something  that  they  and  the 
medical  profession  can  do  little  about 
—retardation.  I  feel  strongly  that  if  1 
can  create  enough  concern  to  make 
more  mothers  go  for  prenatal  care,  it 
will  be  all  for  the  good.  There  are— 
at  least  in  most  urban  centers— nu- 
merous clinics  where  prenatal  care 
could  do  much  to  cut  the  figures  of 
retardation.  Rut  it  has  been  shown 
that  many  mother-  do  not  go  because 
such  clinics  are  not  pleasant:  waits 
are  long,  facilities  are  unpleasant,  and 
the  women  are  treated  more  "like 
cattle  than  human  beings." 

Dr.  Scott  knows  that  premature 
babies  are  more  likely  to  show  mental 
retardation.  Prenatal  care  can  iden- 
tify high-risk  women  and  do  much  to 
protect  them  against  premature  de- 
livery—with diet,  hormones,  and  bed 
rest.  .  .  .  Last  year  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  developed  a  blood- 
serum  test  to  find  out  whether  a 
mother  has  adequate  antibodies 
against  German  measles.  In  many 
cases  a  gamma-globulin  injection  can 
provide  the  necessary  immunization. 
After  birth,  there  are  often  biochemi- 
cal abnormalities  in  the  child  which 
can  cause  brain  damage  and  resultant 
retardation.  These  can  now  be  pin- 
pointed and  treated  with  special  diets. 
It  is  mandatory  that  these  pinpointing 
tests  be  given  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  hospitals.  Why  not  in  all 
hospitals?  Other  diseases  that  cause 
retardation  Mike  Wilson's)  can  now 
be  discovered  and  treated.  But  it  is 
important  to  get  started  early.  .  . . 

Colleges  in  Crisis? 

Howard  Zinn's  article  "A  New 
Direction  for  Negro  Colleges,"  May] 
was  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 


generally  accurate  that  I  have  seen.  I 
However,  many  Negro  colleges  are  ■ 
and  have  been  doing  everything  Mr. 
Zinn  asks  for.  Hampton  Institute  can 
record  the  following: 

International  and  off  .short  activi- 
ties: (1)  1953-63-a  teacher-training 
program  in  the  Virgin  Islands  ( U.S.  > ;  [ 
(2)  1961— rural  training  institutes  in  1 
Sierra  Leone;  (3j  1965-Peace  Corps 
training  program;    C4i    participant  ' 
training    programs    for  architects, 
business  managers,  and  teachers  from 
many  countries. 

Domestic  programs:  (1)  Open  the  ' 
door  of  any  hospital,  juvenile  home, 
orphanage,  or  welfare  operation  in 
the  major  metropolitan  East  and  you 
will  find  a  graduate  of  Hampton  or  a  • 
sister   institution   doing   key  work. 
(2)  Since  11)53  the  College  has  pro-  ' 
vided  special  college-preparatory  work 
for  high-school  students  and  this  year  \ 
added  an  "Upward  Round"  program 
.  .  .  to  recapture  poverty-caused  high- 
school  failures.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  and  good  that  Negro  col- 
lege students  should  be  revolutionary 
and  they  are,  but  the  power  structure 
of  this  nation  is  moved  also  by  those  , 
who  fight  through  the  law  degree  and 
the  ranks  of  the  junior  executive.  At 
Hampton  we  have  a  good  many  stu- 
dents traveling  both  roads,  toward 
Selma  and  toward  Wall  Street,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
neither  has  a  monopoly  on  the  ability 
to  contribute  successfully  to  a  better 
world.  Robert  A.  Lazkar 

Secretary  of  the  College 
Hampton  Institute  ' 
Hampton.  Va. 

Basically  Howard  Zinn  is  correct, 
but  the  Negro  college  has  been  and 
remains  a  unique  institution.  Where- 
ever  could  so  much  have  been  done  , 
with  so  little?  With  due  respect  to  the  - 
emphasis  given  private  colleges  ap- 
parently Mr.  Zinn  neglected,  for  good 
reasons,  some  equally  commendable 
state  colleges  among  his  mythical 
upper  tenth.  Time  changes  things 
even  within  a  poor  lot . 

Paul  M.  Smith.  Jr. 
Prof,  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
Durham.  N.C. 

Mr.  Zinn's  observations,  though 
centering  on  the  small  private  Negro 
college,  can  well  extend  to  Texas 
Southern,  a  state  university  of  Mime 
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whether  or  not  you  buy  any  records. 


Insurance  against  worn  or 
damaged  records 

An  additional  benefit  never  before  of- 
fered is  our  unique  Record  Insurance.  As  a 
subscriber,  you  may  always  replace  worn  or 
damaged  records  acquired  through  the  Serv- 
ice for  only  $1.00  each.  It  also  entitles  you 
to  order  stereo  records,  to  replace  monaural 
records  acquired  through  the  Service,  for 
the  same  nominal  $1.00  fee. 

Send  for  free  copies  of 
AUDITION  and  the  Catalog 

The  annual  subscription  fee  for  the 
Columbia  Masterworks  Subscription  Serv- 
ice is  only  $5.00  —  but  send  no  money  now. 
To  receive  your  free  AUDITION  record 
and  Masterworks  Catalog,  just  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon.  They  are  yours  to  hear, 
examine,  enjoy  and  keep  —  without  obliga- 
tion. Then,  if  you  decide  to  subscribe,  you 
may  also  select  a  free  record  from  the  Cata- 
log or  from  the  AUDITION  record  imme- 
diately. Mail  the  coupon  today! 


Your  first  copy  of  AUDITION  includes,  among 
others,  selections  from  these  recent  albums  .  .  . 
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Bruno  Walter's  Mahler: 
(Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and 
Symphony  #9.) 

N.  Y.  Phil. /The  Col.  Sym.  Orch. 

Beethoven:  "Emperor" 
Concerto.  Glenn  Gould, 
Stokowski,  Amer.  Sym.  Orel.. 

Stravinsky:  Pulcinella. 

Stravinsky,  Col.  Sym.  Orch. 

The  Virtuoso  Oboe,  Vol.  4. 

Ladrot,  oboe 

Janigro,  I  Solisti  Di  Zagreb 

Tchaikovsky:  March  Slav. 

Crmandy,  Phila.  Orch. 


Berlioz:  Symphonie 
Fantastique.  Colin  Davis, 
London  Sym.  Orch. 

Mozart:  Syms.  #33  &  #28, 
Overture  to  Marriage  of 
Figaro.  Szell,  Cleveland  Orch. 

Khachaturian:  Violin 
Concerto.  Szeryng, 
Dorati,  London  Sym.  Orch. 

Beethoven:  The  "Rasumovsky" 
Quartets. 

Julliard  String  Quartet 

3runo  Walter's  Bruckner 
(Syms.  #4,  7,  &  9). 

Columbia  Sym.  Orch. 
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Grab  Ethiopian' 

Fielding  urges 

Temple  Fielding,  eminent  writer  and  world  traveler, has  this  to 
say  about  Ethiopian  Airlines: 

"We  did  our  East  African  teething  on  this  carrier  in  1946,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  express  our  delight  in  witnessing,  as  we  did 
last  year  from  Madrid  to  Athens,  the  fantastic  growth  and 
sophistication  it  has  undergone ...  Today,  its  Boeing  fan  jets 
arc  among  the  most  beautifully  equipped  and  skillfully  manned 
in  the  air  — flamboyantly  Lion-crested  outside,  gorgeously  dec- 
or.tied  inside,  and  hospitality-enriched  by  attractive  English 
speaking  hostesses  in  native  shamas. 

"Crab  Ethiopian  wherever  you  can 
—  even  between  European  points  — 
because  here  is  one  of  the  best  feeder 
airlines  (in  both  senses)  that  we  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  our  trav  el  lives." 


ETHIOPIAN  AIRLINES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

1800  N.  Argylc  St.  51  East  42nd  St. 

Hollywood,  Calif.  New  York  City 
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21  ST  YEAR  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


EUROPE/MIDDLE  EAST/AFRICA 

Visit  the  nearest  rwk  Ofl  •  1  Agent 
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4,000  enrollment.  Nonetheless,  I  f 
that  he  slights  the  central  tragedy 
Negro  higher  education,  that  is,  t 
degree  to  which  authoritarianism  anl 
traditionalism  combine  to  place  oft<j  I 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  II 
the  aspiring  student.  Emulating  tll| 
white  university  can  result  in  littjl 
more   than   turning  out  scores  ill 
ersatz  white  Babbitts.  .  .  .  Nearly  i 
our  students  arrive  here  with  aby 
mal  backgrounds.  ...  To  expect  the 
to  cope  with,  say,  a  freshman  EnglL< 
course  similar  to  that  of  Texas  Unll 
versity  is  not  only  foolish  but  crue! 
failing  an   unrealistic-ally  designe 
course  over  and  over  serves  only 
confirm  the  initial  suspicion  of  ir 
adequacy. . . . 

The  vocational  training  which  mosl 
Negro  students  receive  under  th 
guise  of  a  college  education  may  b 
obsolete  soon.  The  only  trainin; 
which  will  serve  them  is  the  training 
of  the  imagination.  An  ability  t| 
probe,  to  analyze,  to  relate,  but  mosl 
of  all,  to  doubt,  must  be  cultivated  al 
assiduously  as  it  is  now  being  plowec 
under.  .  .  .        Patricia  B.  Kenned-! 

Texas  Southern  University 
Houston.  Tex 


As  a  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Queens  College  Phoenix,  I  could  really 
appreciate  Jeff  Greenfield's  article  on 
"College  Newspapers  in  Search  oi 
Their  Own  Voice"  [May].  .  .  . 

Greenfield  mentions  an  incident 
involving  the  Phoenix.  What  is  miss- 
ing is  the  tale  of  the  historic  antago- 
nism of  the  conservative  Romans 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Brooklyn 
toward  Queens  College.  And  the 
rather  chilling  story  of  how  New 
York  City's  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion came  within  an  ace  of  suspending 
the  paper  and  its  editors  for  what  was 
at  worst  an  indiscreet  editorial  using 
a  religious  metaphor.  Here  was  the 
classic  case  of  the  trustees  feeling  the 
wrath  of  a  powerful  pressure  group. 

Larry  Simonberg 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

The  answer  to  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Raimi's 
problem  of  plagiarizing  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  library  assign- 
ments |  "Cheating  in  College,"  May  | 
is  so  simple  that  we  teachers  in  Lith- 
onia,  Georgia,  were  able  to  find  it! 
We  supervise  the  whole  process  and 
all  the  work  is  done  in  class.  .  .  .  We 
feel  we  get  pretty  good  research  hab- 


9  out  of  10  could  not  answer  this  question  correctly. 

How  about  you? 


The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  publishes  annual  studies  of 
the  leading  American  manufacturing  industries.  It  shows  that  steel 
industry  profits  in  1965  were  31' ,  below  the  average  of  the  41  industries 
surveyed  .  .  .  despite  the  fact  that  in  1965  the  steel  industry  set  an  all- 
time  high  for  production.  To  improve  this  situation,  U.  S.  Steel  is  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  new,  more  efficient 
facilities. 

United  States  Steel 


If  this  were  an  ordinary  gin,  we  would 
have  put  it  in  an  ordinary  gin  bottle 

(PRONOUNCE  IT  TANKER-RAY) 

I 
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its  instilled  by  [the  twelfth  grade]  I 
1  don't  think  it  would  hurt  the  col-  i 
lege  professors  at  all  to  take  theii 
classes  to  the  library  and  make  sur<j 
its  mysteries  are  understood.  .  .  .  M 
takes  a  good  bit  of  experience  ant,  I 
imagination  to  trace  down  all  the  in 
formation  available  on  "Termites'  | 
even  in  a  small  library! 

Independence  is  the  goal,  but  I  d( 
not  believe  that  four  years  of  inde 
pendent  floundering  will  produce  it. 

Mary  C.  Keller 
Chairman,  English  Dept  I 
Lithonia  High  Schoo 
Lithonia,  Ga 

God  on  Whose  Side? 

Thanks  for  the  forthright  state- 
ments in  Washington  Insight  [May]jl 
Clayton  Fritchey's  clear  picture  oil 
two  different  interpretations  of  Bib- 
lical statements  as  they  relate  to  the 
Vietnam  situation  should  do  much  tc 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  ; 
Billy  Graham's  blasphemy  in  quoting 
Scripture  to  justify  the  killing  in, 
Vietnam  is  the  worst  ever.  When 
Christ  said  "I  came  not  to  send  peace,  > 
but  a  sword,"  he  was  not  speaking  of 
using  the  sword  in  defense  of  estab- 
lished wealth,  but  rather  to  tight  fo> 
the  interests  of  the  disinherited. 

Among  the  disinherited  are  cer- 
tainly the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  i 
especially  the  Vietnamese.  For  more  : 
than  150  years  they  have  been  ha- 
rassed by  exploiters.  Are  they  not  en-  I 
titled  to  their  revolution?  .  .  . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Corwin  Chase 
Vaughn,  Wash. 

Young  Rebels 

Peter  F.  Drucker's  article  on  "The 
Romantic  Generation"  [Easy  Chair, 
May  |  contained  sonic  implicit  concep- 
tions of  Ayn  Rand's  philosophy  which 
had  no  relationship  to  her  actual 
philosophy.  .  .  . 

Drucker's  use  of  the  term  "execu-" 
live-suite  Genghis  Khans"  to  describe 
.Miss  Rand's  heroes  implies  that  he 
views  them  as  sword-swinging  saw 
ages  whose  reaction  to  frustration  is 
to  cut  off  somebody's  head  and  whose 
creativity  consists  of  inventing  new 
tortures  and  discovering  new  coun- 
tries to  enslave.  .  .  .  Either  Mr. 
Drucker  has  not  read  her  books  at  all 
or  he  is  incapable  of  understanding 
the  most  obvious  point  (stated  re- 1 


Mom,  What's 


Son,  your  father  might  think  that  you're 
not  old  enough  to  understand.  But  we're 
going  to  try  to  explain  it  to  you  so  you 
will  understand. 

Uniroyal  is  the  new  international  trade- 
mark for  the  U.S.  Ruhber  Company. 

(That  only  sounds  complicated.  A 
trademark  is  kind  of  like  a  nickname  for 
companies.  And  an  international  trade- 
mark simply  means  that  no  matter  where 
that  company  goes  in  the  world,  every- 
body knows  its  nickname  right  away 


without  asking.) 

Why  did  we  need  a  new  trademark? 

Because  we've  outgrown  our  old  one, 
"U.S.  Rubber,"  the  way  some  kids  out- 
grow their  nic  knames. 

You  see,  about  half  the  things  we  make 
—such  as  Royalex®(a  modern  plastic  that's 
tougher  than  steel)  or  Keds*1'  (the  canvas 
sneakers  that  you  wear  to  play  baseball) 
or  even  your  father's  new  Royal*J  golf 
clubs— have  very  little  to  do  with  rubber. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  "Rubber"  part  of 


our  nickname  doesn't  fit  anymore. 

As  for  the  "U.S."  part,  we  make  a  lot 
of  our  things  in  23  different  countries  all 
over  the  world.  So  that  doesn't  fit  either, 
does  it? 

But  our  new  nickname,  Uniroyal,  fits 
everything  we  make.  No  matter  where 
we  make  it.  m&nmmuBMM 

Isn't  it  all  clear  now?  "PfVPf 

Could  you  explain  it  -:  iliAfJij  1  Umm 
to  your  dad  tonight?  SHMBMBMBHI 

Attaboy.  U.S.  rtUBBER 


COLOR  THE  HORIZON - 
BRIGHT! 


Headlines  have  been  tipping  the  story  right  along.  "Millions  sign  up 
for  Medicare. rhousands  register  for  Project  Head  Start."  "Giant 
urban  renewal  project  begun." 

And  as  the  story  of  the  Great  Society  unfolds,  one  thing  becomes  clear: 
Not  only  will  the  lot  of  millions  of  Americans  be  improved,  but  important 
economic  forces  will  be  set  in  motion. 

What  effect  all  this  will  have  on  various  industries  makes  exciting  reading 
for  any  investor.  That's  why  you  may  want  a  copy  of  our  brand  new 
booklet,  "The  New  American  Horizon." 

Take  education.  The  huge  increase  in  the  number  of  school-age  children 
means  new  schools,  new  desks,  new  libraries,  new  books,  new  teaching 
tools  and  techniques.  Expenditures  for  education  in  — — — 
1975  are  estimated  at  $61  billion,  compared  with  $38  |TheNewAmericanHori^"BJ 
billion  last  year. 

New  federal  health  programs  also  promise  great  bene- 
fits to  business.  Medicare  payments  in  the  first  full 
year  alone  should  total  something  like  $3.5  billion 
for  19  million  senior  citizens.  There'll  be  new 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  too.  And  a  parade 
of  new  drug1.. 

Then  there's  the  challenge  of  urbanization— the 
slums,  the  transportation  snarls,  the  problems  of  water  and  air  pollution. 
Federal  funds  for  community  development  are  estimated  at  $1.2  billion 
next  year,  and  expenditures  will  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 

Want  to  know  more  about  the  probable  impact  of  the  Great  Society  on  the 
American  economy  and  the  stock  market?  Just  write  for  our  new  booklet, 
"The  New  American  Horizon."  It  carefully  explores  six  industries  and 
the  companies  which  stand  to  benefit  most,  gives  you  enough  facts  and 
figures  to  help  you  reach  sensible  investment  decisions. 

"The  New  American  Horizon"  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  send  us 
the  coupon  below. 


SW-55 


Yes,  please  s<;ri(/  me  a  copy  of  The  New  American  Horizon. 
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PIERCE, 
FEIMMER  Si  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 
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peatedly  in  Atlas  Shrugged)  thafl 

what  characterizes  her  heroes  is  arm 
unbreached  rationality,  which  is  toM 
tally  inimical  to  the  initiation  of  forcel 
against  others.  .  .  . 

Edwin  A.  Locke,  Ph.Dl 
Adelphi,  MdT 

I  am  a  recent  college  graduate  who 
refuses  to  go  on  to  graduate  school 
and  is  a  rebel  against  current  trends 
in  business  toward  management  and 
automation.  ...  In  the  large  corpora- 
tion, anyone  opposing  the  official  rules 
and  regulations  is  asked  to  leave.  I 
have  had  to  do  so  twice  since  graduat- 
ing from  Adelphi  University  in  June 
1964.  I  did  not  like  and  still  do  not 
like  to  suppress  my  individuality  and 
my  uniqueness.  .  .  . 

Ayn  Rand  and  Paul  Goodman  are 
the  heroes  of  my  college  generation. 
Miss  Rand  advocates,  in  Anthem  and 
The  Fountainhead,  a  new  role  for  the 
human  being— the  individualist— who 
is  not  afraid  to  use  the  two  faculties 
which  elevate  him  above  the  animals 
—his  mind  and  his  emotions.  How  eas- 
ily we  overlook  this  basic  fact! 

Eve  J.  Mechur 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Mutual  Interest 

We  found  Douglas  Haskell's  article 
"A  New  Grandeur  for  Washington" 
|  April  |  of  great  interest.  .  . .  We  were 
particularly  pleased  that  the  article 
mentioned  the  new  building  now 
under  construction  on  the  Raleigh 
Hotel  site  and  that  it  noted  the 
"patriotic"  attitude  of  the  financing 
institution  and  the  developer.  We 
agree  with  this  wholeheartedly— par- 
ticularly since  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
rather  than  |  Prudential  |  is  financing 
the  building.  .  .  . 

W.  E.  lloUGHTON.  Vice  Pres. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Five  on  Their  Toes 

It  was  heartwarming  to  read  your 
article  "The  Only  Five  Great  Mallet 
Companies"  by  (-live  Uarnes  |May|. 
He  is  an  extraordinarily  gifted  writer 
in  a  difficult  field.  As  one  who  thinks 
Mr.  Balanchine's  contribution  to  bal- 
let in  America  is  precious  and  should 
be  conserved,   I   share  Mr.  Barnes' 


Mm 


population  explosion  always  starts  small. 


drew,  here,  joined  us  just  9  months 
>.  He's  one  of  almost  400  million 
.ericans  who  will  be  with  us  by  the 
tr  2000,  nearly  doubling  today's 
mlation. 

TT  started  getting  ready  for  Andrew 
I  his  friends  back  in  1945.  Then,  in 
U.S.,  ITT  had  one  manufacturing 
nt  in  only  one  state— New  Jersey, 
w  there  are  ITT  plants  and  facilities 
200  cities  and  towns  in  all  50  states. 
?he  U.S.  alone,  last  year,  accounted 


for  40  percent  of  ITT's  nearly  1.8  billion 
dollar  business— even  though  ITT  sells 
in  115  countries  around  the  world. 

Some  of  this  growth  must  be  credited 
to  ITT's  entry  into  the  service  field— a 
field  which  accounts  for  more  than  half 
of  the  national  income  and  labor  force. 

ITT  moved  into  the  service  field  in 
1964  with  the  purchase  of  Aetna  Fi- 
nance Company.  Avis  Rent  A  Car  fol- 
lowed, along  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
Life  Insurance,  Hamilton  Management 


Corporation,  distributor  of  Hamilton 
Funds,  Inc.,  and  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
which  provides  a  complete  news-media 
service  in  some  65  countries. 

So  let  the  baby  boom  zoom. 

Tomorrow  is  ITT's  responsibility  to- 
day. As  the  world  must  change,  so  will 
ITT  change,  shaping  itself  to  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  times. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 
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An  illuminating 
experience: 
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iigiii  me  lamp. 


[mported  gin  for  magnificent  martinis. 
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concern  about  the  future  of  the  Ne 
York  City  Ballet.  Please,  more  a 
tides  by  him— perhaps  about  the.r 
gional  movement  in  ballet  in  th 
country.  Rossie  Gilmoi 

Artistic  Director,  Columbus  Ball 
Columbus,  G 

Only  five  great  ballet  companies 
Much  of  this  country's  ballet  histor 
is  that  of  the  American  Ballet  ThejJ 
ter.  .  .  .  And  perhaps  Mr.  Barne 
ought  to  have  said  something  abou 
the  Robert  Joffrey  Ballet.  .  .  .  Surel 
size  is  not  a  requirement  for  the  rank 
of  the  great. 

Daniel  N.  Arzac.  Jf. 
Washington,  D.  C 

The  Hot-air  Wave: 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Jessica  Mitl 
ford's  article,  "Hello,  There!  You'rj 
on  the  Air"  [May  |,  especially  the  waj 
she  incorrectly  promoted  me  fron 
publicist  to  director  of  all  talk  pro 
grams  for  the  CBS  Owned  radio  sta 
tions.  She  did,  however,  correctly  per 
ceive  that  talk  and  information  are 
radio's  brightest  lights.  We  at  CBS 
have  long  held  that  radio  is  a  fore- 
ground medium.  The  growing  num- 
bers of  listeners  actively  involved  in 
our  programs  proves  it. 

Paul  F.  Kagan 
Manager,  Press  Info 
CBS  Owned  radio  stations 
New  York,  N.Y, 


Thank  you  for  Jessica  Mitford's 
article  on  the  talk  programs.  They're 
unbelievable.  Some  time  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  music  director  of 
KPFA  (FM>,  our  listener-subscrip- 
tion-sponsored Pacifica  station,  called 
me  to  say  he  had  been  assigned  to  do 
a  "phone-in"  program  for  the  station, 
and  asked  if  I'd  like  to  help  ruin  the  | 
whole  idea.  Yes ! 

Before  broadcast  time,  three  of  us 
taped  a  series  of  "phone  calls"  from 
such  (identified)  people  as  Stukien 
Trunt,  DuWayne  Froal.  Cornice 
Plinth,  Minston  J.  Farntobba,  etc., 
on  subjects  ranging  in  triviality  uj> 
to  the  announcer's  laundry.  Later  on 
these  taped  bits  wore  played  between 
"real"  phone  calls,  and  none  of  the 
real  callers  batted  an  ear.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  callers  wore  listening 
to  themselves,  not  the  station. 

Nick  Story 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


The  Hungarian  boy  with  a  passion  for  science, 
now  makes  precision  tools  for  General  Motors 


Louis  Simonffy  lived  in  a  world  of  order. 
A  world  of  laws  and  theorems  and  for- 
mulas. First  as  a  student  of  the  gym- 
nasium in  Miskolc,  Hungary  .  .  .  later  as 
a  mechanical  engineer  at  Budapest  .  .  . 
and  finally  as  head  of  his  own  factory. 

Suddenly  this  orderly  world  so  full  of 
promise  came  crashing  down  in  the  in- 
ferno that  was  World  War  II.  Louis  and 


his  wife,  Elizabeth,  joined  the  vast  army 
of  displaced  persons,  and  for  six  long 
years  they  drifted  through  the  rup- 
tured cities  of  Europe. 

After  much  difficulty,  the  Simonffys 
were  able  to  make  their  way  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  pieces  started 
to  come  together  again.  First  came  a 
job  as  a  drafting  clerk,  then  a  better  one 


=J  General  Motors  is  People 


as  a  draftsman,  and  finally,  in  1950,  a 
job  with  General  Motors.  Today,  Louis 
Simonffy  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  toolmakers  in  the  Company. 

For  him  it  was  a  long  and  arduous 
road  from  Budapest  to  Detroit.  We,  at 
General  Motors,  are  happy  to  welcome 
such  talented  people  aboard.  GM  turns 
out  superior  products  because  of  them. 


.making  better  things  for  you 


How  to  Build  a  Missile  Submarine:  A  report  from  General  Dynar 


I 


REQUIREMENT:  "Build  a  missile 
base  that  can  be  hidden  under  the 
ocean;  thai  can  keep  moving  so  swiftly, 
so  quietly,  that  it  cannot  be  found.  Al- 
though it  will  never  be  used  unless  the 
United  Slates  is  first  attacked,  build  it 
so  that  it  and  i's  crew  can  be  kept  so  lit, 
so  efficient,  thai  it  can  respond  instantly 
should  the  order  come." 

ANSWER:  The  SSBN -Submarine 
Ballistic  Nuclear  — more  commonly 
known  as  the  Polaris  submarine. 

The  nuclear-powered  submarine  has 
revolutionized  naval  strategy.  Freed 
from  dependence  upon  the  atmosphere 
or  refueling,  such  a  ship  can  remain  sub- 
merged for  months  on  end.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  ballistic  missile  that  can  be 
fired  Iron)  beneath  the  sea  creates  an 
invulnerable  deterrent  against  attack. 

General  Dynamics  delivered  the 
United  Stales  Navy's  first  submarine, 
the  Holland,  in  1900.  Since  then  we've 
built  250  undersea  vessels  lor  the  Navy, 
including  the  fust  nuclear-powered  sub- 
mersible, the  Nautilus. 

Bui  (he  Navy's  Polaris  submarine,  the 
most  complex  ship  yet  devised,  has  also 
created  a  revolution  in  shipbuilding. 
Questions  ol  seaworthiness  and  habita- 
bility  that  must  be  factored  into  any 
ship  are  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

Jigsaw  puzzle: 

The  first  essential  in  building  a  missile 
submarine  is  the  integration  of  literally 
millions  of  parts,  all  of  which  must  be 


designed  to  work  together  as  a  unity 
within  the  425-foot  length  of  the  fish- 
shaped  ship.  Here  arc  a  few: 

A  nuclear  reactor,  turbines,  gyro- 
scopes, marine  propulsion  equipment, 
sixteen  nuclear-tipped  Polaris  missiles, 
fire-control  and  navigation  systems,  wa- 
ter distillers,  air  purifying  equipment, 


A  new  Polaris  submarine  being 
launched  by  General  Dynamics. 

computers  and  defensive  weaponry. 

Navigation  and  weapons  control 
alone  involve  six  different  sonar  sys- 
tems, fourteen  different  radio  systems, 
two  or  three  Ship  Inertial  Navigation 
Systems,  a  LORAN  (Long  Range  Aid  to 
Navigation)  system,  a  transit  system 
(for  contact  with  satellites),  star  track- 
ing facilities  and  almost  forty  comput- 
ers. All  these,  scattered  throughout  the 
ship,  must  be  tied  together  into  one 
central  control  lor  instant  reaction. 


The  ship  must  even  carry  its  own  J 
more  than  30,000  different  listing  | 
representing  several  sizes. 

But  creating  a  complete  Polat  I 
marine  system  involves  far  more 
fitting  job. 

How  do  you  join  metals  to  wit 
terrific  pressures?  How  often 
man  turn  in  his  sleep?  How  do  yo 
a  missile  platform  rock-stead' 
rough  sea?  How  do  you  muffle  th 
of  moving  parts?  How  do  you  kc 
Iresh  in  a  sealed  environment? 

Steady  and  quiet: 

SSBNs  are  built  of  HY-X0  steel, 
loy  that  can  withstand  stresses  of 
80,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

But  when  the  lirst  ship  was  j 
built  of  HY-80,  the  metal  behave 
lerently  on  outdoor  building  wayr 
it  had  in  prior  laboratory  tests.  Tb 
swer  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  sii 
ones.  Indoor  metallurgical  labora 
had  been  warm.  Outdoors,  the  we 
got  cold.  Now  strip  heaters  warm 
hull  sections  to  a  constant  200  dej. 
regardless  of  weather,  throughou 
joining  process. 

To  launch  a  Polaris  missile  sue 
fully,  the  ship  must  be  as  stable  a. 
form  as  solid  earth,  maintaining  pr 
depth  no  matter  how  rough  the 
Making  this  possible  was  one  o) 
toughest  single  design  problems.  J 

A  submarine  is  controlled  throu  :t 
combination  of  rudders,  planes  (sulk 
what  like  the  wings  of  an  aircraft),  f 


asting.  To  rise  or  descend,  the  ship 
a  take  on  or  force  out  ballast,  in  the 
n  of  tons  of  water.  Ballast  in  vari- 

areas  of  a  ship  is  continually  being 
nged  to  maintain  trim.  An  elaborate 
sing  and  control  system  was  devel- 
d  to  coordinate  all  parts  of  the  com- 
t  in  a  perfect  and  delicate  ballet, 
n  the  depths,  a  nuclear  submarine 

be  located  mainly  by  sound.  Any- 
lg  that  moves  is  soundproofed  or 
hioned.  Shaft  vibration  of  electric 
'tors  is  reduced  to  less  than  ten- 
lionths  of  an  inch.  Hull  openings, 
^ugh  which  thousands  of  gallons  of 
ter  must  flow  within  seconds,  are  de- 
fied to  minimize  turbulence  noise. 
The  millions  of  parts  are  supplied  by 
ic  11,000  industrial  companies  and 
vernment  agencies. 
To  insure  total  reliability,  General 
namics  makes  more  than  50,000  tests 
idiographic,  ultrasonic,  chemical  and 
Irostatic  — on  the  ship's  systems,  not 
inting  those  on  electronics  and  weap- 
y.  Even  nuts  and  bolts  must  be  stan- 
dized  and  inspected. 

aking  it  livable: 

tended  submerged  patrol  also  created 
;w  questions  of  habitability.  More 
in  75  percent  of  the  total  space  in- 
e  a  missile  submarine  is  taken  up  by 
uipment  or  stores.  In  the  remaining 
:a  some  140  men  must  live  and  work, 
mfortably  and  efficiently,  for  60  days. 
The  submarine's  galleys,  not  much 
>ger  than  the  average  suburban  kitch- 
,  are  organized  to  store,  prepare  and 
"ve  more  than  800  full-course  meals 
snacks  every  day.  Compact  equip- 
jnt  distills  10,000  gallons  of  potable 


water  daily.  Laundries,  pianos,  ice-cream 
machines,  are  adapted  to  fit  the  available 
space. 

Even  sleep  became  a  design  problem. 
A  seven-inch  differential  in  the  original 
space  between  multi-tiered  bunks  lets  a 
crewman  toss  and  turn  normally  to  rest 
tired  muscles. 

On  patrol  the  undersea  sailor  is  rare- 
ly more  than  150  feet  from  an  operat- 
ing nuclear  reactor,  yet  shielding  is 


Crewmen  on  a  Polaris  submarine 
conduct  a  missile  launch  drill. 


made  so  effective  that  the  submariner 
absorbs  less  total  radiation  than  he 
would  under  normal  surface  conditions. 

Breathing  easy: 

With  nuclear  propulsion,  engines  no 
longer  need  air,  but  men  do. 

The  average  young  adult  male 
breathes  in  about  two  pounds  of  oxygen 
each  day;  breathes  out  about  two  and 
one  quarter  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide. 
In  a  sealed  atmosphere  the  air  could 


quickly  become  poisonous.  The  first  nu- 
clear submarines  still  surfaced  periodi- 
cally to  refresh  the  air.  When  sustained 
submersion  became  the  rule,  air  regen- 
eration became  necessary. 

Oxygen  is  electrolytically  processed 
from  water.  Banks  of  scrubbers,  pre- 
cipitators and  catalytic  burners  remove 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  300  or  so 
contaminants  that  can  build  up  within 
a  nuclear  submarine. 

Enough  air  conditioning  to  cool  a 
small  town  dissipates  the  heat  generated 
by  machinery  and  human  bodies.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  patrol,  the  air  aboard  a 
missile  submarine  is  far  cleaner  than 
that  of  the  average  American  city. 

General  Dynamics  delivered  the 
George  Washington,  the  first  Polaris 
submarine,  in  1959.  This  month  we 
launch  the  Will  Rogers,  the  forty-first 
of  these  extraordinary  ships  that  help 
the  United  States  Navy  guard  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Between  the  George  Washington  and 
the  Will  Rogers,  a  number  of  evolutions 
have  taken  place.  New  generations  of 
submarine  ships  may  be  as  much  an  ad- 
vance over  current  models  as  the  Polaris 
submarine  is  over  the  old  Holland. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
technology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
marine,  space  and  missile  systems;  tac- 
tical support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic, and  communication  systems;  ma- 
chinery; building  supplies;  coal,  gases. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

One  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  New  York  10020 
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A  Possibly  Practical  Utopia 


by  John 

•  the  first  time  in  thirtv  years  this 
country  has  an  opportunity  to  end  a 
national  scandal— the  crazy  quilt  of 
farm  legislation,  which  has  been 
growing  steadily  more  absurd  ever 
since  World  War  II.  This  inherited 
mess  not  only  is  costly.  It  also  is  doing 
enormous  (though  unintended )  dam- 
age both  to  country  people  and  the 
cities.  Now.  however,  three  events 
have  made  it  politically  possible  for 
('.ingress  to  wipe  out  the  whole  thing, 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  new  policy 
which  will  make  contemporary  sense. 

Paradoxically,  city  people  stand  to 
gain  most  from  such  a  change.  For 
the  prime  goal  of  a  new  policy  should 
be  to  slow  down,  and  eventually  to 
reverse,  the  mass  migration  from 
rural  areas  to  the  big  cities  which  has 
been  going  on  for  decades.  Every 
year  about  a  million  people— most  of 
them  poor  and  unskilled-are  moving 
away  from  the  land  and  the  small 
towns.  So  long  as  this  Hood  continues, 
the  problems  of  the  cities— over- 
crowded schools,  spreading  slums, 
crime,  race  riots,  and  rising  relief 
costs— will  remain  insoluble.  New 
York,  for  example,  can  never  hope 
to  provide  decent  housing,  education, 
and  work  for  every  refugee  from 
Appalachia,  Puerto  Pico,  and  the 
Deep  South  who  wants  to  move  in.  It 
has  neither  the  spa;»-  nor  the  money. 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  therefore, 
should  be  screaming  his  head  off  for 
Congress  to  do  something,  quick,  to 
stop  the  influx.  After  all.  earlier 
Congresses  were  largely  responsible 
for  creating  it. 

As  so  often  happens,  the  govern- 
ment stumbled  into  the  disaster  it 
calls  its  farm  program  with  the  best 
of  motives. 

Pack  in  the  early  'thirties.  Ameri- 
can farmers  were  producing  more  of 
nearly  everything  than  they  could 
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sell.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
literally  close  to  starvation,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them,  while  wheat 
overflowed  the  storage  bins,  potatoes 
rotted  in  the  field,  and  milk  was 
poured  into  roadside  ditches.  Their 
children  wore  threadbare  jeans  while 
millions  of  bales  of  cotton  piled  up  on 
the  warehouse  floors,  and  countless 
families  were  losing  their  home- 
steads because  they  couldn't  meet  the 
mortgage  payments.  Clearly  some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  under  the 
urging  of  the  late  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Con- 
gress did  it. 

At  the  time  the  resulting  web  of 
legislation  looked  plausible.  It  was 
intended,  first  of  all,  to  shrink  the 
production  of  unneeded  crops,  by 
bribing  each  farmer  to  leave  part  of 
his  land  untilled.  Once  they  became 
less  plentiful,  every  bushel  of  grain 
and  pound  of  cotton  presumably 
would  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the 
market.  And  to  make  sure  they  would, 
the  government  rigged  up  an  elabor- 
ate scheme  of  fixed  prices;  if  a  farmer 
couldn't  sell  his  product  at  a  "fair" 
figure,  he  could  put  it  into  govern- 
ment storage  and  take  a  loan  in  re- 
turn. This  was  pure  subterfuge,  to 
make  the  deal  politically  palatable, 
for  nobody  really  expected  the  loan  to 
be  repaid.  In  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  farmer  kept  the 
money  and  the  government  kept  the 
crops. 

These  devices,  together  with  a  va- 
riety of  fringe  benefits— such  as 
soil-conservation  payments,  cheap 
electricity,  and  subsidized  irrigation 
from  reclamation  projects-did  indeed 
work,  in  a  crude  and  expensive  fash- 
ion. They  rescued  agriculture  from 
its  near-bankruptcy  of  the  Depres- 
sion  \'ears,  although  it  never  did 
reach  anything  like  the  prosperity  of 


urban  industry.  And  the  basic  scheme 
(with  frequent  patches  and  tinker- 
ing) has  remained  in  effect  to  this 
day.  It  now  costs  nearly  $7  billion  a 
year,  or  roughly  $35  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

The  Rich  Get  Richer. 
The  Poor  Get  Out 

It  also  has  produced  some  unexpected 
and  increasingly  painful  side  effects. 
One  of  them  is  alarm  and  despon- 
dency among  city  taxpayers,  who  get 
nicked  three  times— once  to  bribe  the 
farmer  not  to  farm  so  much,  again  in 
higher  food  prices,  and  finally  in  the 
heavy  cost  of  storing  and  giving 
away  the  surplus  crops.  They  and 
their  Congressmen  have  tolerated  the 
system  because,  until  very  recently, 
they  had  no  choice.  Because  Congres- 
sional districts  traditionally  have 
been  rigged  to  favor  the  rural  minor- 
ity, the  cities  could  never  get  the 
legislation  they  needed  (housing,  for 
instance,  and  minimum  wages  I  unless 
they  went  along  with  the  demands  of 
the  farm  bloc.  Year  after  year,  then, 
the  urban  Congressmen  grumbled, 
but  in  the  end  they  made  the  neces- 
sary  deal  with  their  colleagues  from 
the  boondocks. 

Another  embarrassing  consequence 
of  the  farm  program  has  been  to 
make  the  big  farmers  bigger,  and  to 
shove  the  little  ones  onto  the  highway. 
When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre 
taken  out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with 
the  most  acres  naturally  get  the  most 
money— in  many  cases  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  Typi- 
cally they  have  used  their  loot  in  two 
ways:  (1)  to  buy  more  land  from 
their  smaller  neighbors;  and  (2)  to 
invest  in  tractors,  cotton-pickers,  fer- 
tilizer, weed-killer,  six-row  cultiva- 
tors, and  all  the  other  devices  of 
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If  you  want  something  done  right,  do  it  yourself. 


That's  why  we  make  our  own  parts.  As  far  as  we  know, 
except  for  the  jewels,  we  make  more  of  our  own  parts 
than  any  other  watch  company  in  the  world. 
It's  not  the  easiest  wav.  nor  the  cheapest,  but  it  makes  it 


very  unlikely  that  anything  will  go  wrong  with  a  Bulova. 
If  it  does,  we'll  have  no  one  to  blame  hut  ourselves. 

When  you  know  what  makes  a  watch  tick, 
vou'll  buv  a  Bulova. 


.  Of  the 

billion  people 
who  may  starve 

in  1976, 

how  many  will  be  White?  Black? 
Yellow?  Brown? 

The  statisticians  say  that  in  ten  years  over  a 
billion— not  a  million,  but  a  billion  — people  may 
be  dying  of  hunger. 

And  judging  from  experience,  Famine  will  be 
color-blind— a  true  believer  in  equal  it  y.  In  one  way 
or  another,  it  will  affect  every  single  one  of  us. 

Since  we  know  what's  coming,  is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  prevent  it? 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  first  step  is  to 
greatly  increase  the  production  of  fertilizers  and 
our  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them. 

It  makes  sense.  When  our  farm  yield  needed 
boosting  during  World  War  II,  Olin  was  able  to 
develop  an  ammonium  phosphate  fertilizer- 
called  Ammo-Phos®— that  helped  produce  more 
wheat,  more  corn  and  more  beans  per  acre  than 
was  ever  thought  possible. 

Because  of  an  even  greater  need  today,  we've 

Olin  is  Chemicals,  Metals,  Squibb  Pharmaceuticals,  Paper  &  Packaging,  Winchester— Western  Arms  &  Ammunition. 


recently  completed  a  $45,000,000  expansion 
program  in  our  Agricultural  Division  to  increase 
our  production  of  Ammo-Phos  and  other  high 
analysis  fertilizers. 

( )f  course,  this  isn't  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
famine.  But  the  fact  is  that  right  now  Olin  fer- 
tilizers are  helping  one  acre  of  American  farm- 
land do  the  work  of  four  and  more  acres.  And 
there's  no  reason  why  this  can't  be  done  for  farm- 
lands everywhere. 

After  all,  with  the  peace  of  the  entire  world 
at  stake,  only  the  foolish  would  ignore  a  threat 
of  international  famine.  And  although  we,  as  a 
nation,  may  try  to  feed  the  hungry  everywhere, 
the  day  will  come  when  we  just  can't. 

So  doesn't  it  make  much  more  sense  to  help 
the  hungry  learn  to  feed  them-  ^"%"|  • 
selves— now,  before  it's  too  late?         1 1 II 
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modern  technology.  As  a  result  the 
efficiency  of  the  big  farms  (often  run 
by  corporations)  has  increased  spec- 
tacularly; they  are  now  producing 
more  per  acre  than  ever  before,  and 
with  a  lot  less  manpower. 

But  the  little  farmer,  who  didn't 
get  enough  government  money  to 
modernize  his  place— and  doesn't  have 
enough  acreage  to  make  mechaniza- 
tion worthwhile  anyhow— obviously 
can't  compete.  So  he  sells  out,  loads 
his  mattress,  his  wife,  and  his  eight 
children  into  the  pickup  truck,  and 
heads  for  t  he  city. 

On  the  road  he  joins  a  sti'aggle  of 
even  poorer  people  headed  the  same 
way.  They  are  the  army  of  hired 
hands,  sharecroppers,  and  tenant 
farmers  whose  labor  is  no  longer 
needed  on  the  land.  Look  at  what  is 
happening,  for  example,  in  the  eigh- 
teen Delta  counties  of  Mississippi, 
where  cotton  is  still  king.  Last  year 
the  plantations  there  hired  14,400 
Negroes,  at  wages  of  $3  to  $4  a  day, 

to  hoe  the  weeds  out  of  the  cotton 
rows.  This  spring,  because  of  the 
spreading  use  of  chemical  weed-kill- 
ers, plus  a  further  reduction  by  the 
government  ;:i  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton,  only  about  7.000  cotton-chop- 
pers were  needed.  The  cotton-picking 
jobs  are  melting  away  too,  as  ma- 
chines take  over;  onlj  about  half  as 
many  people  will  be  employed  in  the 
harvest  this  year  as  last. 

What  will  happen  to  the  rest?  A 
few,  no  doubt,  will  try  to  live  for  a 
while  on  the  pitifully  meager  relief 
handouts   available   in  Mississippi. 
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But  most  of  them  will  be  making  their 
way,  before  long,  toward  Memphis, 
Chicago,  Watts,  and  Harlem.  (New 
York  City  alone  took  in  nearly  400,- 
000  additional  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  in  just  four  years,  from  I960 
to  1964.)  All  of  these  places,  and 
every  other  city  slum,  are  of  course 
already  overloaded  with  unemployed 
workers.  What  future  can  they  offer 
to  still  more  thousands  of  unskilled, 
and  often  illiterate,  ex-cotton-chop- 
pers ? 

The  Deserted  Villages 

IVTieh  the  same  thing  is  happening 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
depopulation  of  the  West  Texas  land- 
scape was  described  in  this  magazine 
last  January  by  Larry  King  in  his 
"Requiem  for  a  Texas  Town."  I  have 
at  hand  another  study  made  in  South 
Dakota,  of  a  community  which  only 
ten  years  ago  consisted  of  a  reason- 
ably thriving  village  surrounded  by 
about  500  family-type  farms.  Of  that 
number,  only  75  farmers  had  enough 
acreage  to  convert  to  modern  large- 
scale  operation— and  they  alone  were 
able  to  finance  the  changeover,  since 
they  got  7!>  per  cent  of  all  the  federal 
subsidies  and  support  payments.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  course  of  a  single 
decade  nearly  :?0()  families  were 
forced  out  <>f  the  farming  business  as 
their  land  was  absorbed  by  their  big- 
ger, more  efficient  (  and  more  heavily 
subsidized)  neighbors.  As  they  left— 
for  Minneapolis.  Rapid  City,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles— the  village 


where  they  once  traded  began  to  die. 
A  bank,  a  church,  two  machine  shops, 
several  filling  stations  and  groceries, 
and  a  hardware  store  closed  their 
doors.  But  the  damage  did  not  stop 
there;  it  is  still  spreading,  like  a  rip- 
ple across  the  continent,  in  every 
metropolitan  area  which  finds  itself 
an  unwilling  host  to  these  swarms  of 
displaced  people. 

Like  their  counterparts  from  the 
South,  most  of  them  are  good  people: 
hardy,  eager  to  work,  z-esponsible,  and 
often  deeply  religious.  But  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  they  are  un- 
civilized—that is,  unprepared  for  city 
life— just  as  the  city  is  unprepared 
for  them.  The  result,  in  all  too  many- 
cases,  is  permanent  unemployment  or 
at  best  sporadic,  ill-paid  jobs,  broken 
families,  demoralization,  and  bitter- 
ness. (Some  of  these  people  join  the 
Klan,  the  Birch  Society,  or  other  ex- 
tremist movements  out  of  sheer  frus- 
tration and  bewilderment;  they  don't 
quite  understand  what  has  happened 
to  them,  or  why,  but  they  know  well 
enough  that  something  has  gone  radi- 
cally wrong  with  their  lives,  and  with 
the  nation  which  has  permitted  it  to 
happen.) 

The  cost  to  the  cities  is  hard  to 
estimate  in  dollars,  but  James  Patton, 
until  recently  head  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union,  has  calculated  that 
it  comes  to  at  least  $25,000  for  every 
rural  family  that  arrives  unemploy- 
able. Since  this  figure  includes  relief 
checks,  public  housing,  retraining, 
and  the  added  load  on  already  over- 
burdened schools,  social  services, 
water  supplies,  and  police  depart- 
ments, it  may  well  be  conservative. 

Another  measure  of  the  dimensions 
of  this  mass  tragedy  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  figures.  Fifteen  years  ago. 
2:5  per  cent  of  our  population  lived  on 
farms;  today  less  than  7  per  cent. 
And  the  flight  from  the  land  is  still 
going  on. 

A.t  last,  however,  we  have  a  realistic 
chance  to  stop  it.  Three  developments 
-two  political,  one  economic— have 
made  it  feasible  for  Congress  to  scrap 
the  old  farm  program,  and  to  design 
a  new  one  which  might  fit  the  real 
needs  of  both  agriculture  and  the 
cities. 

The  most  important  of  these  devel- 
opments is  the  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  forced  a  rear- 
rangement of  Congressional  districts, 


Conrad  Hilton 

only  rings  once  for 

a  stewardess. 
How  about  you? 

It's  funny-the  family  on  their  first 


airplane  flight  will  put  up  with  al- 
most anything. 

Stewardesses  who  don't  answer. 
Or  drab  food.  Or  slow  baggage.  May- 
be even  a  mix-up  on  reservations. 

You're  flying  and  that's  all  that 
matters. 

And  yet  a  Conrad  Hilton,  who  pays 
the  same  for  his  ticket,  wouldn't  stand 
for  service  like  this. 

We  know  because  we  built  an 
airline  for  fliers  like  Conrad  Hilton 
-professional  travellers  who  take 
planes  40  or  50  times  a  year. 

Flying  just  isn't  much  of  a  thrill  for 
Mr.  Hilton  anymore.  He  expects  at- 
tention for  his  money.  And  attention 
is  how  American  got  him. 

And  there's  no  reason  on  earth 
why  your  family  should  put  up  with 
less.  You  can  get  exactly  the  same 
service  that  Mr.  Hilton  gets.  In  fact, 
you  have  to. 

If  you  take  the  same  airline. 


American  built  an  airline 


for  professional  travellers. 
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so  thai  the  vote  <>f  a  city  resident  now 
counts  for  as  much  as  a  farmer's.  By 
ending  the  ancient,  unfair  domina- 
tion of  the  rural  minority,  it  broke 
forever  the  power  of  the  farm  bloc 
representatives— which  had  been 
dwindling  anyhow  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  rural  population.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  country  Congressmen 
will  never  again  be  able  to  shove  a 
farm  bill  down  the  gagging  throats 
of  their  urban  colleagues.  Future  leg- 
islation can  be  written  with  an  eye  to 
the  interests  of  the  urban  majority. 
Nor  need  this  mean  a  raw  deal  for 
agriculture,  because— for  reasons  to 
be  noted  in  a  moment— the  long-range 
interests  of  most  city  and  most  farm 
people  have  now  become  identical. 

An  almost  equally  significant  event 
is  the  enfranchisement  of  large  num- 
bers of  Southern  Negroes.  In  the 
past  the  rural  South  was  represented 
in  Congress  almost  exclusively  by 
spokesmen  for  the  white  landowners 
-that  small  percentage  of  relatively 
big  farmers  who  got  rich  out  of  fed- 
eral subsidies.  The  little  farmers 
f  usually  Negro  >  who  have  been  losing 
their  land  and  jobs  for  the  last  three 
decades  had  virtually  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  these  Congressmen.  More- 
over, because  the  one-party  South 
habitually  returned  the  same  men 
term  after  term,  they  piled  up  senior- 
ity and  thus  rose  to  positions  of  baro- 
nial authority  on  the  committees 
which  control  farm  legislation  and 
appropriations.  (An  example  is  Har- 
old I).  Cooley  of  North  Carolina,  a 
member  of  the  House  since  1034  and 
chairman  id'  its  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee.) If  the  Southern  Negroes  use 
their  new  votes  intelligently,  it  seems 
likely  that  within  the  next  two  elec- 
tions many  of  these  old  Confederates 
will  be  defeated,  and  replaced  by  men 
who  can  speak  for  the  rural  poor. 

The  third  development  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  the  most 
burdensome  farm  surpluses.  The 
once-mountainous  stacks  of  surplus 
wheat  have  now  dwindled  to  about 
600  million  bushels,  or  roughly  one 
year's  reserve.  Soybeans,  dried  milk, 
and  a  few  other  items  have  also 
dropped  oil'  tin-  surplus  list.  The  ex- 
planation lies  partly  in  the  controls 
on  acreage  planted,  but  mostly  in  the 
fact  thai  for  the  last  decade  we  have 
been  giving  food  away  to  people  over- 
seas on  a  lavish  scale.  Every  day  we 
land  a  shipload  of  wheat  at  an  Indian 
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port,  and  without  it  millions  in  India 
would  be  starving.  Similarly,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Algeria 
depends  on  American  grain,  while 
schoolchildren  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica get  regular  rations  of  dried  milk. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  govern- 
ment can  lift  all  production  controls 
overnight.  If  it  did.  we  would  soon  be 
swamped  with  a  new  tidal  wave  of 
unneeded  crops;  indeed,  some  farm 
products— notably  cotton— are  still 
overflowing  the  warehouses.  But  it 
does  mean  that  we  can  afford  to  pro- 
duce a  little  more  of  a  few  selected 
commodities,  and  that  some  farm 
workers  can  hope  to  hold  onto  their 
jobs  a  while  longer.  Last  May,  for 
instance,  the  White  House  announced 
that  wheat  plantings  for  next  year 
could  be  raised  by  15  per  cent.  In  sum, 
one  of  the  pressures  which  has  been 
squeezing  people  off  the  land  has 
eased  up  a  bit.  and  the  control  of  sur- 
pluses no  longer  has  to  be  such  an 
overriding  consideration  in  the  draft- 
ing of  farm  legislation. 

Win  i  <  to  Make 
A  New  Start 

Nothing  is  likely  to  happen  in  this 
session,  but  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes  next  January  it  may  very 
well  start  thinking  what  shape  a  radi- 
cally new  farm  program  ought  to 
take.  (The  initiative,  if  any,  almost 
certainly  will  have  to  come  from  Con- 
gress: for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  packed  to  the  window  ledges 
with  old-time  bureaucrats,  wedded  so 
long  to  the  traditional  system  and 
tied  so  closely  to  the  big  farm  lobbies 
that  they  probably  couldn't  embark 
on  any  fresh  thinking  even  if  they 
wanted  to.) 

Even  now  it  is  possible  to  glimpse 
the  rough  outlines  of  what  might  be- 
come a  new  policy  for  agriculture— 
or  at  least  to  trace  out  some  of  its 
limitations  and  possibilities. 

To  begin  with,  we  might  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  America  is  never 
going  back  to  the  old  pre-Depression 
type  of  family  farming.  Some  urban 
intellectuals  still  cherish  a  nostalgic 
dream  of  a  Happy  Peasantry,  each 
family  living  on  its  own  forty  acres, 
raising  its  own  wheat,  baking  its 
bread,  churning  its  butter,  cultiva- 
ting its  (organic)  garden— and  inci- 
dentally producing  a  little  extra  food 
to  send  oil'  to  the  city  markets.  That 


was  the  vision  behind  the  old  subsis-l 
tence-homesteads  experiment  of  the 
'thirties— cheered  on  by  Eleanor  Roo-lt 
sevelt— and  it  now  seems  to  be  a  favor-l 
ite  notion  of  Paul  Goodman  and  other1 
prophets  of  the  New  Left. 

It'll  never  happen.  Modern  indus- 
trialized agriculture  has  come  to  stay.  I 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  great 'i 
bulk  of  our  commercial  crops— the  I 
grain,  meat,  vegetable  oils,  and  cotton  ji 
which  feed  and  clothe  the  cities— are' 
going  to  be  raised  on  big,  highly  spe-| 
cialized  factories-in-the-fields.  (Even 
poultry  raising  has  become  a  belt-line  \ 
process.  I  The  new  methods  are  too  I 
efficient  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  na-  . 
tion  has  invested  too  much  in  them  to 
give  them  up  now.  Besides,  for  all  the 
problems  it  has  caused,  mechanized, 
chemicalized,  scientific  farming  has 
some  vast  advantages.  It  enabled  the  , 
United  States  to  feed  devastated  Eu- 
rope after  the  war,  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  ever  since;  it  is  the 
envy  of  Russia,  which  still  employs 
nearly  half  of  its  total  manpower  in 
agriculture.  Moreover,  the  old  family- 
type  farm  didn't  really  offer  all  that 
happy  a  way  of  life;  what  it  actually 
offered  was  endless,  bone-weary  toil, 
for  men  and  women  alike,  with  only  a 
thin  return  in  comfort,  much  less  in 
culture.   (I  know,  because  my  own 
family  lived  that  way  for  genera- 
t  ions. 

There  is  no  hope,  therefore,  that 
commercial  agriculture  will  reabsorb 
the  people  it  has  pushed  off  the  land 
and  into  the  cities.  No  matter  what 
the  government  may  do,  in  the  years 
ahead  commercial  agriculture  is 
likely  to  use  less  labor,  not  more. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  have  to  continue  to  depopulate  the 
countryside,  while  our  sixteen  great 
metropolitan  areas  grow  ever  bigger 
and  more  noisome,  like  spreading 
cancers.  With  a  little  foresight  it 
should  be  entirely  practical  for  us  to 
design  a  new  kind  of  landscape, 
spreading  our  population  much  more 
evenly  throughout  the  nation  and  pro- 
viding for  many  people  the  combined 
advantages  of  city  and  country  life. 

Visionary?  I  don't  think  so.  Bui  it 
might  be  useful  to  start  with  a  vision 
of  what  America  could  be  like. 

Imagine  350  new  towns,  each  with 
about  50,000  to  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  models  have  already  been  built  - 
in  Finland  and  England,  for  example. 


A  company  is  known  by  the  men  it  keeps* 
We  need  more  of  the  kind  of  men  we  have. 


Some  questions  about  you. 

Do  you  feel  that  you're  not  achieving  as  much  in  your 
work  as  you  should  be? 

Did  you  arrive  at  your  present  job  by  chance? 
Are  you  happy  in  your  work? 

Consider  this:  a  career  in  life  insurance  with  /Etna 
Life  &  Casualty  permits  your  personal  drives  and 
ambitions  to  be  the  forces  that  shape  your  future. 
You're  not  held  back  by  lack  of  seniority  or 
opportunity.  If  you're  as  good  as  you  think  you  are, 
we  need  you,  and  you  need  us. 

Some  facts  about  iEtna  Life  &  Casualty. 
The  world's  largest  multiple  line  insurance  organization 
in  terms  of  assets. 

A  company  with  international  facilities,  offering 
worldwide  service  for  its  corporate  clients. 

One  of  the  fastest-growing  insurance  companies. 

Satisfied  policyholders  .  .  .  almost  a  third  of  the 
buyers  of  new  ./Etna  policies  are  previous  .(Etna 
policyholders. 

The  undisputed  choice  of  businessmen.  More 
businesses  are  group  insured  and  have  group  annuities 
with  ./Etna  than  with  any  other  company. 

The  challenge  of  a  new  career 


It  isn't  easy  to  qualify  for  a  sales  career  with  ./Etna. 
Our  representatives  are  selected  with  great  care 
because  /Etna  serves  a  market  that  requires  unusual 
skill  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  That's 
why,  whether  selling  business  or  personal  insurance, 
the  name  ".(Etna"  opens  doors  to  you  that  would 
otherwise  be  closed. 

The  demands  and  the  rewards. 
What  can  you  hope  to  get  from  a  sales  career  with 
.(Etna?  Substantial  income.  Satisfaction. 
Independence.  Prestige.  The  opportunity  to  represent 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  companies  in  the  country. 

What  will  you  have  to  give  in  return? 
Time.  Effort.  Self-discipline.  Determination. 
If  you've  read  this  far,  you're  more  than  an  idle  reader.  Let  us 
hear  from  you,  or  the  young  man  you  have  in  mind.  Write  to 
the  Director  of  Training,  Life  Division,  ./Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115.  Or  contact  the  Life  General 
Agent  nearest  you. 
And  good  luck. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN  Wi 

''An  equal  opportunity  employer" 

iEtna  Life  &  Casualty,  Hartford,  Conn.  LIFE  &  CASUALTY 
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and  several  already  are  under  way 
here;  see  Wolf  Von  Eckardt's  article 
In  the  December  1965  issue  of  Har- 
per's. Each  would  have  its  own  local 
source  of  employment:  factories,  a 
university,  a  hospital  complex,  or  a 
scientific  establishment  (such  as 
Houston's  space  center  or  the  new 
linear  accelerator  which  will  employ 
two  thousand  scientists) .  Some  of  the 
new  towns  would  be  built  from 
scratch,  like  Reston,  Virginia,  and 
Columbia,  Maryland.  Others  might 
use  as  a  nucleus  one  of  the  existing, 
but  dying,  villages  which  can  be 
found  in  rural  areas  everywhere; 
they  have  traditions,  histories,  and 
even  some  buildings  which  ought  not 
to  go  to  waste. 

Around  each  new  town  a  belt  per- 
haps ten  miles  wide  would  be  zoned 
for  small  farms-say,  from  one  to  ten 
acres.  Here  would  live  those  families 
who  enjoy  a  country  environment  and 
like  to  raise  their  own  garden  truck; 
but  they  would  not  depend  on  the  land 
for  a  living.  Their  breadwinners 
would  work  in  the  town,  a  short  com- 
mute by  car  or  bus.  For  uprooted 
farm  families,  the  transition  to  this 
kind  of  life-part  rural,  part  urban- 
would  be  far  less  traumatic  than  en- 
tombment in  a  city  slum. 

And  the  thirty-five-hour  industrial 
week,  which  automation  promises  to 
give  us  soon,  will  make  part-time 
farming  not  only  possible  but  a  god- 
send; for  what  to  do  with  unaccus- 
tomed leisure  may  soon  become  a 
really  painful  problem. 

Beyond  this  belt  of  small  holdings 
would  lie  the  commercial  farms,  typi- 
cally ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to 
a  few  thousand  acres.  Some  would 
st  ill  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  single 
family,  since  that  remains  the  most 
economic  pattern  for  certain  types  of 
agriculture— dairying,  for  instance, 
and  the  corn-hog  farms  of  the  Middle 
West.  O!  hers  would  no  doubt  be  cor- 
porate ventures,  like  the  giant  vege- 
table factories  of  California  and 
Florida  and  many  cattle  ranches  in 
the  Southwest.  But  all  would  be 
highly  professional  operations,  heav- 
ily capitalized  and  producing  (usu- 
ally a  single  specialized  crop)  not  for 
home  use  but  for  distant  markets. 
They  might,  well  draw  much  of  their 
seasonal  labor,  not  from  the  present 
army  of  wretched  migrant  workers, 
but  from  the  manpower  pool  of  the 
neighboring  towns. 
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Such  a  picture  raises  certain  obvi- 
ous questions : 

(1)  How  can  we  make  sure  that 
the  new  towns  irill  provide  enough 
jobs? 

Simply  by  encouraging  systemati- 
cally an  existing  trend.  As  the  me- 
tropolises grow  more  uninhabitable, 
and  more  expensive  to  do  business  in, 
many  companies  already  are  building 
their  new  plants  and  research  facili- 
ties in  less  congested  areas.  (The 
printing  industry  has  long  since  de- 
serted New  York  City,  and  the  needle 
trades  are  on  the  way.  Some  big-cor- 
porations—IBM and  General  Foods, 
to  mention  only  a  couple-have  even 
moved  their  general  offices  to  small 
towns  outside  of  New  York.)  By  a 
judicious  combination  of  tax  incen- 
tives, cheap  land,  and  cooperative 
planning,  it  should  be  possible  to 
direct  most  of  the  industrial  expan- 
sion of  the  coming  decades  into  the 
chosen  localities.  Public  and  corporate 
planning  officers  might  well  work 
together,  in  many  cases,  on  site  se- 
lection and  timing  of  the  new  con- 
struction. Such  devices  have  worked 
spectacularly  well  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
elsewhere. 

State  and  federal  governments  al- 
ready have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  loca- 
tion of  new  jobs,  although  they 
seldom  say  it  with  a  well-thought-out 
objective  in  mind.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  it  seems  likely  that  this 
country  will  have  to  double  its  college 
classrooms,  if  it  takes  care  of  all  the 
students  who  will  be  clamoring  for 
higher  education.  Each  new  univer- 
sity is  a  major  source  of  jobs,  not 
only  through  its  own  payroll  but 
through  dozens  of  auxiliary  trades, 
from  dry-cleaning  shops  to  snack 
bars.  Moreover,  a  university  would 
provide  the  cultural  and  intellectual 
leaven  that  a  new  community  badly 
needs;  and  it  is  likely  to  serve  as  a 
magnet  for  the  new  science-based  in- 
dustries, as  Boston  and  Berkeley  have 
demons!  rated. 

Why  not  plan  the  new  colleges, 
then,  along  with  the  new  towns?  And 
why  not  do  the  same  for  government 
scientific,  military,  and  bureaucratic 
installations?  Why,  for  instance, 
wouldn't,  it  make  sense  to  move  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  to 
Keston,  Virginia,  rather  than  keep  it 
in  st  rangling  downtown  Washington  ? 

Much  of  the  employment  in  the  new 
towns  probably  would  be  in  the  serv- 


ice trades  and  professions,  now7  the  ,  I 
fastest-growing  segment  of  our  econ-  I, 
omy.  Each  community  could  serve  as 
a  center  for  medical,  nursing,  and 
hospital  facilities,  now  woefully  lack-  f 
ing  throughout  wide  stretches  of  the 
country.  With  increasing  leisure,  pop-  j 
ulation,  and  incomes,  the  demand  for  I 
recreation  facilities  is  climbing  fast;   I  Ir 
it.  promises  to  create  hundreds  of  [ 
thousands  of  new  jobs  in  marinas,  ski 
runs,  dude  ranches,  vacation  lodges,  [, 
and  the  like.  The  natural  location  for  », 
such  jobs,  obviously,  is  not  in  the  m 
cities  but  in  or  near  semi-rural  com-  m. 
munities. 

Ideally,  a  new  town  would  combine  n< 
several  of  these  resources:  industrial  |k 
plants,  a  college,  a  medical  center,  A 

 government  offices,  and  maybe  a  \\ 

holiday  resort.  It  could  be  an  extraor-  \\\\ 
dinarily  pleasant  place  to  live.  If  iL 
you  want  to  see  a  working  model,  look  j, 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  or  Colorado  !  » 
Springs.  What  has  grown  naturally  in 
such  places  could,  by  forethought,  be  I 
multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

(2)  Where  iron  Id  the  money  conic  k 
from  to  bvild  350  new  toivns? 

A  large  part  of  it  might  come  from  A 
the  billions  we  are  wasting  on  the  | 
present  farm  programs.  Why  should  x 
we  keep  on  indefinitely  bribing  the  in 
big  commercial  farmers  to  keep  some 
of  their  land  out  of  production?  After 
all,  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  II 
taxpayer  has  reequipped  them  with 
expensive  machinery  and  has,  in  ef- 
fect, paid  for  much  of  their  land.  Most  I 
of  them  are  now  perfectly  capable  of  I 
making  a  handsome  profit  without 
further  government  subsidy.  As  long  I 
as  it  is  necessary  to  limit  production,  H 
why  not  do  it  simply  by  licensing  each 
commercial  farm  to  plant  so  many 
acres,  rather  than  by  bribery?  (For 
the  remaining  small  farmers,  some 
subsidy  probably  will  be  necessary  for 
a  long  time;  and  it  can  be  justified  on 
grounds  that  it  is  cheaper  than  sup-  ;( 
porting  them  on  relief  in  the  cities.) 

More  millions  could  be  saved  by 
abolishing  the  Bureau  of  Keclama-  'i 
lion,  a  bureaucratic  relic  of  the  last 
century.  Its  main  business  is  building 
dams,  at  great  cost,  to  irrigate  new 
land  we  don't  need,  for  the  product  ion 
of  crops  already  in  surplus.  In  the 
process  it  has  destroyed  some  of  the 
scenic  treasures  of  the  nation,  and  is 
now  pushing  a  scheme  to  ruin  much 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  With  a  little 
political  courage,  the  money  it  is  now 
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tiding  could  be  put  to  good  use  in- 
id  of  bad.. 

V^e  already  are  pouring  billions 
>  public  housing  in  the  big  cities, 
uldn't  it  be  more  sensible  to  invest 
bulk  of  this  money  in  new  towns, 
are  land  is  cheaper  and  the  social 
-ironment  infinitely  healthier? 
[link,  too,  what  we  could  save  on 
s,  police,  and  social  services. ) 
n  the  end,  however,  most  of  the 
Ming  in  the  new  towns  probably 
jld  be  done  by  private  developers, 
ce  public  agencies  have  assembled 
d  for  the  site,  worked  out  a  master 
n,  and  provided  incentives  to  cre- 

jobs,  private  capital  could  be  ex- 
ited to  put  up  the  factories  and 
st  of  the  homes.    (Some  public 
ising  probably  would  be  needed  for 
displaced  and  unskilled,  until  they 

retrained  to  support  themselves 
their  new  setting. )  Indeed,  private 
•ital  already  is  doing  precisely  this 
a  few  instances,  with  a  minimum 
public  help:  most  impressively, 
haps,  in  Sterling  Forest,  the 
ustrial-scientific-educational  com- 
nity  about  45  miles  northwest  of 
vv  York  City.  But  few  private  devel- 
trs  have  either  the  capital  or  the 
igination  to  swing  such  a  project 
hout  some  public  cooperation. 
'3)  Is  this  really  a  farm  program? 
fes,  since  its  main  purpose  would 
to  help  those  farm  people  who  need 
nost— to  offer  a  new  start  in  life, 
Jer  decent  circumstances,  to  that 
lion  who  are  being  pushed  off  the 
d  every  year.  But  it  is  a  program 

city  people  too,  since  it  would  give 
m  a  chance  to  stabilize  Megalopo- 

and  to  reduce  its  escalating  prob- 
is  to  manageable  size.  It  would  be 
re  precise,  perhaps,  to  call  it  a 
)gram  for  Everybody.  For  the 
g-range  interests  of  urban  and 
•al  citizens  now  have  converged ; 
at  they  both  need  is  something 
ich  will  halt  the  tide  of  migration 
lamaging  to  them  both, 
fohn  F.  Kennedy,  and  many  of  our 
itical  leaders  since,  have  spoken 
;h  great  concern  about  "the  quality 
American  life."  We  now  have  a 
nice— a  politically  realistic  chance- 
do  something  about  it.  If  we  fail 
seize  it,  within  a  few  years  Amer- 
-the-Once-Beautiful  may  be  past 

point  of  no  return:  a  collection 

concrete  jungles,  surrounded  by 

almost-deserted,  tractor-haunted 
ntryside.  \  ] 
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Doesn't  that  roll  call  of  romantic  places  stir  the 
wanderlust  in  you?  If  not,  you're  very  tired  in- 
deed and  need  a  good  rest.  31  days  to  be  exact  on 
the  ss  BRASIL  taking  the  fabled  Iberian-Riviera 
Cruise. 

How  can  we  possibly  paint  a  word  picture  of  what 
awaits  you?  You  will  have  to  see  and  touch  and 
marvel  in  your  own  way.  How  we  envy  you.  Be- 
tween ports  you'll  rest.  The  deep  "time  doesn't 
exist"  sort  of  rest  that  only  the  sea  bequeaths.  No 
cabs  to  hail... no  connections  to  make.  Just  good 
food  and  good  fellowship  on  a  proud  ship  built 
and  run  by  Americans.  Can  you  think  of  a  better 
way  of  living? 

IBERIAN-RIVIERA  CRUISE:  31  days  from  New 
York... Sept.  9...  Calling  at:  Funchal  (Madeira), 
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bon, Vigo. 
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How  Are  Things  with  the  Philistines? 

by  Russell  Lynes 


In  the  general  approbation  of  the 
cultural  boom,  which  currently  com- 
mands  so  many  sticks  of  type  in  the 
press,  little  space  is  provided  for  giv- 
ing the  Philistines  their  due.  It  seems 
to  me  unfortunate  that  their  voices 
are  almost  entirely  drowned  out  by 
hosannas  sung  In  choirs  of  cultural 
angels,  for  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  the  cultural  vitality  of  the 
country  as  the  abrasive  provided  by 
the  Philistines.  Cultural  indifference 
is  no  substitute  for  Philistinism. 
Without  the  abrasive,  the  promoters 
and  preservers  of  culture  would  have 
nothing  to  hone  and  polish  their  wits 
with,  no  enemy  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at.  no  battle,  no  crusade.  With 
the  thought  of  trying  to  redress  an 
imbalance  between  the  forces  of  cul- 
ture and  those  of  Philistinism  (in 
order,  of  course,  to  abet  the  former), 
I  have  been  collecting  items  of  a  vari- 
ety of  sorts  which  demonstrate  that 
the  Devil  is  nol  dead.  Indeed  he  has 
not  even  noticeably  changed  his  spots, 
though  one  must  be  aware  that  the 
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greatest  and  most  dangerous  Philis- 
tines are  often,  if  not  always,  those 
who  pose  as  the  most  ardent  torch  car- 
riers for  the  arts.  I  will  get  to  that 
breed  last.  They  are  the  richest,  most 
charming,  most  saintly,  and  most 
powerf  id. 

Unquestionably  the  neatest  act  of 
Philistinism  committed  recently  was 
in  court  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th  of  this  year.  It  was  not 
an  example  of  the  Devil  masking  as 
a  messenger  of  culture.  The  incident 
had  an  almost  classic  simplicity.  It 
concerned  a  seven-year-old  boy,  his 
father,  who  is  a  writer  and  photog- 
rapher, a  God-fearing  Midwestern 
farmer  and  his  wife,  who  are  the  boy's 
grandparents,  and  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court,  which  shall  be  anonymous  be- 
cause the  New  York  Times  failed  in 
its  account  to  mention  any  judicial 
names.  The  matter  before  the  court 
was  a  custody  case.  The  boy's  mother 
had  been  killed  several  years  ago  and 
the  father  had  asked  his  wife's  par- 
ents 'the  farmer  and  wife)  to  take 


care  of  the  little  boy.  A  few  years  later jfl 
the  young  widower  remarried  and  I 
asked  to  have  his  son  back,  which  theB 
child's  grandparents  sued  to  prevent. ■ 
The  boy's  father  won  custody  of  hisH 
child  only  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  M 
of  Iowa  reverse  the  decision  on  the  rl 
ground  that  the  boy  might  be  ex-M 
posed  to  "an  arty,  Bohemian"  life.  ItH 
was  better,  the  court  decided,  that  the  I 
boy  be  brought  up  in  a  "conventional,  Jfl 
middle-class,    Middle    West    back- II 
ground."  The  court  disapproved  of  II 
the  fact  that  the  young  father  didn't  H 
go  to  church  and  that  he  was  "a  polit-  I 
ical  liberal"  who  had  got  into  trouble  fl 
with  the  University  of  Washington  I 
for  "support  of  the  activities  of  the  I 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union"  in  SI 
the  university's  newspaper.  The  court 
conceded  that  the  boy  "would  have  H 
more  freedom  of  contact  and  thought,  II 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  in-  M 
dividual  talents"  in  his  father's  house-  I 
hold,  but  even  so.  .  .  .  The  boy's  new  -| 
stepmother  is  quoted  as  saying:  "We  M 
love  our  home.  We've  sewed  curtains  1 
and  fixed  up  a  room  for  Mark.  It's 
been  ready  almost  a  year.  We're  quiet  II 
people.  We  watch  TV,  baby-sit  for  jl 
friends,  play  chess.  I  play  the  guitar,  I 
That  sounds  Bohemian,  I  guess." 

Her  unhappy  husband  said,  "Only  JL 
in  Iowa  could  something  like  this 
happen." 

He  is  quite  wrong.  Iowans  should 
not  be  affronted  by  being  thus  singled 
out,  for  one  of  the  most  common 
brands  of  Philistinism  reveals  itself 
in  distrust  of  those  engaged  in  the 
arts.  Usually,  of  course,  such  distrust 
is  a  family  matter  and  not  one  that 
reaches  such  lofty  seats  of  justice,  I 
Nearly  all  parents  object  to  letting 
the'r  children  get  involved  with 
things  like  guitars  and  chess  and  ar- 
tists unless  they  are  convinced  that 
these  are  merely  symbols  of  a  passing 
phase.  I  remember  the  acute  embar- 
rassment of  a  man  I  know,  who  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  who  collects  expen- 
sive paintings  and  supports  cultural  1 
institutions  with  a  lavish  hand,  when 
he  discovered  that  his  daughter  was 
determined  to  marry  a  pianist.  He  did 
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a  Pussycat. 


The  Volkswagen  Karmann  Ghia  only 
has  the  looks  of  a  $5,000  car,  not  the 
tastes. 

It's  a  Pussycat. 

Sporty  on  top;  economical  under- 
neath. 

You  can  keep  one  going  for  the  same 
price  you'd  pay  to  keep  a  VW  Sedan 
going. 

Just  remember  these  easy-to-remern- 
ber  suggestions. 

When  stopping  for  gas,  no  need  to 
stop  at  a  premium  pump.  (A  Pussycat  runs 
great  on  regular  gas.  At,  say,  30c  a  gal- 
lon, $3  will  stretch  into  about  300  miles.) 

And  at,  say,  50c  a  quart  for  oil,  a 
change  won't  cost  more  than  $1.50.  (It 
only  takes  2/2  quarts.) 


Keep  water  off  your  mind,  and  always 
forget  to  put  in  antifreeze.  (The  engine 
is  air-cooled;  it  can't  boil  or  freeze.) 

Also,  a  Pussycat  is  very  easy  on  tires. 
(40,000  miles  should  pass  before  you 
even  have  to  think  about  new  ones.) 

And  most  important,  when  trouble 
comes  up,  head  down  to  a  Volkswagen 
dealer  and  get  charged  Volkswagen 
prices  for  repairs.  (It  uses  the  same  me- 
chanical parts  that  a  Beetle  uses.) 

That's  our  Pussycat. 

It  costs  less  than  $2,500,  but  it  may  up- 
set the  whole  ritual  of  new  car  buying. 

The  "good  deal"  comes  after  the  sale. 
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not  stop  her,  l)iit  he  squirmed.  By  and 
large,  patrons  of  the  arts  trust  other 
patrons  far  more  than  they  trust  ar- 
tists, which,  I  am  sure,  is  as  it  should 
be.  Surely  artists  do  not  trust  patrons. 
Let  me  recommend  to  you  the  delight- 
ful description  of  the  avant-garde 
patron  who  is  frightened  of  having 
his  son  get  involved  with  serious 
artists  in  the  first  chapters  of  Somer- 
set Maugham's  nearly  forgotten  novel 
Christmas  Holiday.  The  brand  of 
Philistinism  demonstrated  by  the 
Iowa  Supreme  Court  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  shocking;  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  common. 

The  < )utdoor  Philistint  s 

Until  cpiite  recently  New  York  has 
been  almost  unique  in  the  Philistin- 
ism of  its  Parks  Commissioners.  Rob- 
ert Moses  has  made  something  of  a 
career  out  of  attacking  the  arts  with  a 
sure  knowledge  that  there  is  no  easier 
way  for  a  public  official  to  make  head- 
lines than  by  vilifying  artists,  cul- 
tural artifacts,  and  promoters  of  the 
arts.  Old  Moses  was  a  past  master 
at  the  slur  and  in  the  long  run 
he  will  be  better  remembered  for 
his  invective  than  for  having  stran- 
gled New  York  with  traffic.  I'.y  con- 
trast his  successor  as  Parks  Com- 
missioner, Newbold  Morris,  was  a 
most  gentle  and  biddable  man,  and 
when  he  died  not  many  months  ago 
he  left  many  friends.  One  of  his  last 
acts  as  Commissioner,  however,  put 
him  squarely  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  Philistines  and  1  would  wager 
that  his  action  caused  a  good  many 
of  the  members  of  his  club  to  drink  a 
toast  to  him.  He  so  disliked  a  sculp- 
ture by  Calder  (abstract,  of  course) 
that  was  offered  for  the  plaza  of  Lin- 
coln Center  that  he  not  only  disap- 
proved it,  he  declined  even  to  refer  it 
to  the  city  Arts  Commission  for  its 
opinion.  Needless  to  say,  the  sculpture 
has  subsequently  been  accepted  by 
Lincoln  Center.  "I'm  in  love  with  rep- 
resentational art,"  Mr.  Morris  said 
when  interviewed  at  the  time  of  his 
decision.  "(live  me  nineteenth-century 
French  and  I  go  to  pieces." 

What  a  chord  of  response  such  a 
public  statement  calls  forth!  If  it 
weren't  for  such  traditionalists, 
where  would  the  avant-garde  be?  Or 
would  it  be  at  all '.' 

Another  form  of  Philistinism  that 
poses  as  advanced  pa.ro.iage  turns  up 
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now  and  then  in  the  business  com- 
munity. There  have  been,  in  my  esti- 
mation, some  extremely  effective, 
entirely  non-Philistine  uses  of  the  se- 
rious arts  by  business.  The  ads  of  the 
Container  Corporation  when  Walter 
Paepke  ran  the  company  were  an  ex- 
ample ;  so  were  some  of  the  campaigns 
started  years  ago  by  Charles  Coiner 
of  N.  W.  Ayre's,  the  advertising 
agency  of  Philadelphia,  for  DeBeers 
Diamonds,  Steinway,  and  others.  But 
1  came  on  t  his  little  item  about  a  year 
ago  and  I  have  been  treasuring  it.  It 
is  from  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  Puritron  Corporation,  mak- 
er.- of  the  Puritron  Range  Hood,  is 
sponsoring  a  nationwide  art  contest. 
Paintings  may  be  "impressionistic, 
realistic,  or  abstract,"  but  the  Puri- 
t  run  Range  Hood  must  be  a  focal  point 
in  the  scene  or  mood  depicted." 


Official  Til /u  s 


In  recent  months  we  have  seen  a  re- 
turn of  a  kind  of  Philistinism  that 
those  who  have  been  laboring  so 
strenuously  to  involve  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  arts  hoped  they  had 
seen  the  last  of.  Reports  from  Wash- 
ington in  April  sounded  a  little  remi- 
niscent of  the  bad  old  days  when  Con- 
gressman Dondero  of  Illinois  was 
giving  the  State  Department  hell  be- 
cause there  were  paintings  in  an  ex- 
hibition it  was  sponsoring  abroad  by 
artists  suspected  of  once  having  been 
affiliated  with  The  Netv  Masses.  Hap- 
pily, however,  there  was  no  hint  of 


political   subversion    in   the   recent  1 
hearings  on  the  national  Arts  and» 
Humanities   Endowments  before  aJfc 
House  appropriations  subcommittee. f 
It  makes  the  Philistinism  seem  Simon  I 
pure  when  it  rings  with  phrases  like.  1 
"sound  and  practical  operating  pro-jm 
cedures  must  first  be  established  for  i 
this  activity  before  the  scope  of  the  \m 
program    is    materially    extended."  I 
(Compared  with  President  Truman's  ,! 
statement  about  a  painting  by  the  late  1 
Kuniyoshi,  "If  that's  art.  I'm  a  Hot-  \m> 
tentot,"  it  is  the  comment  of  pedants.)  ft • 
But  it  appeared  that  it  wasn't  just  I; 
orderly  procedures  with  which  the  1 
questioning  Congressmen  were  con-  ,11 
cerned.  "There  were  hints,"  Howard  I 
Taubman  reported,  ".  .  .  that  the  leg-  J 
islators  were  worried  that  avant- 
garde  styles  would  receive  excessive  )  (| 
backing." 

Roger  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
Arts  Endowment,  stood  up  manfully 
to  this  assault.  The  program  that  his 
committee  (the  National  Arts  Coun-  j 
cil)  had  advocated  was  timid  enough,  ,  i 
one  would  have  thought,  to  appeal  to  |  \, 
the  most  recalcitrant  Congressman.  !| 
But  Congressmen  have  their  tradi-  ,j  i 
tions  to  look  out  for,  and  protecting  ji 
the  public  from  the  arts  is  one  of  A. 
them. 

There   was   another   incident  in 
Washington  late  last  year  that  had  J(; 
very  little  mention  in  the  press  but  I 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  stu-  4 
dents  of  Philistine  culture.  A  group  of    j  j 
paintings  by  the  wife  of  the  first  sec-  (l 
retary  of  the  Belgian  Embassy,  Mme 
Herman   Noppen    (Maria   de  Mat- 
teis),  was  hung  in  the  exhibition  hall    ,  j 
of  the  State  Department.  "Through 
normal  channels,"  the  press  account  I 
said  at  the  time,  "the  Belgian  Em- 
bassy had  asked  the  department  some  rj 
time  ago  whether  it  would  be  possible  J 
to  stage  an  exhibition  there,  spon- 
sored   by   the   Ambassador,  Baron 
Louis    Scheyven.    The  department 
agreed  to  make  space  available  with- 
out viewing  the  pictures." 

There  was  a  Hurry  of  dismayed  ex-  (' 
citement  when  the  pictures  appeared. 
They  were  "vulgar"  and  they  were 
"ghastly"  and  though  some  "survived 
an  initial  culling  by  departmental  cul- 
ture arbiters"  still  others  were  later 
removed  at  the  orders  of  someone  "at 
the  level  of  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary." Kvidently  the  pictures  were  of 
a  surrealistic  sort  and  anatomically 
rather    more    outspoken    than  the 
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ite  Department  can  afford  to  rec- 
li  nize  as  art,  much  less  diplomacy, 
ey  were  even  too  much  for  Mrs. 
incy  Kefauver,  the  department's 
icial  consultant  on  selection  of 
irks  of  art  for  our  embassies  abroad. 
,  John  Canaday  pointed  out  in  a 
risible  comment  in  the  New  York 
mes,  the  key  to  the  matter  was  not 
e  pictures  but  the  place.  Un- 
ubtedly  if  they  had  been  shown  in 
dealer's  gallery  half  a  mile  away  no 
e  would  have  been  concerned.  It  is 
ten  a  question  of  official  "suitabil- 
y"  that  makes  Philistines  out  of 
herwise  tolerant,  even  adventurous, 
t  lovers. 

Holier  Than  Who? 

n  fact  officialdom  inserts  itself  into 
le  arts  nearly  always  on  the  side  of 
le  Devil,  even  when  it  appears  to  be 
1  the  side  of  God. 

In  recent  months  in  New  York  the 
swiy  established  Landmarks  Preser- 

ition  Commission  has  been  holding 
.iblic  hearings  in  City  Hall  (surely 
ie  of  the  Nation's  most  beautiful 
istoric  landmarks)  and  the  Commis- 

oners,  of  which  I  am  one,  have  been 
earing  testimony  from  a  good  many 
iien  of  the  cloth,  vestrymen,  and  even 
n  one  occasion  a  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
apal  Diocese  of  New  York.  One 
'ould  think,  or  anyway  I  thought, 
hat  an  institution  like  Trinity 
hurch,  whose  spire  is  an  exclamation 
lark  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street, 
'ould  be  the  very  first  to  cry  "Ho- 
anna!"  at  being  designated  a  land- 
lark.  On  the  contrary.  The  vestry  of 
'rinity  Church,  which  occupies  as 
u icy  a  bit  of  real  estate  as  exists  on 
his  continent,  cried  "Uncle!" 

There  is  no  purpose  in  explaining 
lere  the  ramifications  of  the  law  that 
stablished  the  Landmarks  Commis- 
ion  and  its  powers,  which  are  essen- 
ially  delaying  powers  to  forestall,  if 
lot  prevent,  the  destruction  of  im- 
•ortant  structures  and  to  keep  them 
rom  being  despoiled.  Suffice  it  to  say 
hat  the  church  elders  and  fathers 
many  of  them  but  by  no  means  all) 
lave  declared  that  though  without  ex- 
•eption  they  applaud  the  purpose  of 
he  Commission  and  the  splendid 
notives  that  lie  behind  it,  they  de- 
iiand  that  the  Commission  keep  its 
lands  off  the  church.  The  argument 
s  that  any  jurisdiction  of  any  sort 
ay  any  agency  of  government  over  the 
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property  of  the  church  is  an  interfer- 
ence with  religious  liberty  and  a  de- 
nial of  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed separation  of  church  and  state. 
Furthermore  by  designating  a  church 
a  landmark,  the  Commission  would  be 
interfering  in  the  church's  doing 
God's  work  in  its  own  way.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church 
were  to  decide  that  it  was  in  God's  in- 
terest to  sell  its  property  to  a  real- 
estate  operator,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  make  this  theological  decision  with- 
out interference  from  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Though  it  seems  that  more  of  the 
church  representatives  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission  hold 
this  point  of  view  than  oppose  it,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  clergymen  and 
vestrymen  and  elders  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  delight  and  the  delight 
of  their  congregations  at  having  their 
churches  declared  landmarks.  By  no 
means  all  New  York  churches  qualify 
for  landmark  designation.  One  Epis- 
copal clergyman  expressed  his  shock 
at  a  statement  made  by  his  bishop  who 
had  strongly  opposed  the  Commis- 
sion: he  decried  what  he  said,  in  ef- 
fect, was  the  mundane  (  not  his  word) 
interest  of  the  church  in  protecting 
its  physical  investments  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  spiritual  ones. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  a  man  who  had 
been  at  the  hearings  said  to  me,  "as 
though  God  is  the  Commission's  worst 
enemy." 

Another  man  observed  profanely, 
"No,  God  is  not  dead.  He's  gone  into 
the  real-estate  business."  The  citizens 
of  Philistia  come  in  all  sizes  and  per- 
suasions, but  money  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  most  of  them. 


Philistine  of  the  Month 

This  column  would  he  glad  to  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  activities  of  the  Philis- 
tine of  the  Month.  We  invite  readers 
to  report  to  us  acts  of  Philistin- 
ism of  uncommon  outrageousness 
with,  if  possible,  supporting  docu- 
mentation such  as  newspaper  clip- 
pings. We  will  lie  pleased  to  enter 
a  subscription  to  Harpvr's  in  the 
name  of  the  contributor  whose  Phil- 
istine is  chosen.  This  subscription 
can  be  sent  to  anyone  the  contribu- 
tor desires,  including-  the  Philistine. 


There  have  been  other  striking  in- 
stances of  Philistine  pres.su  res  at 
work  in  recent  months.  Sometimes 
one  can  only  suspect  what  goes  on 
below  the  surface.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know,  for  example,  what  the 
real  story  behind  the  firing  last  No- 
vember of  the  director  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum  was.  Artforum, 
a  Los  Angeles  magazine,  denounced 
the  trustees  as  "self-seeking  individ- 
uals making  a  crude  spectacle  of 
themselves  in  an  attempt  to  slice  the 
museum  pie  according  to  their  own 
untrained  interests."  The  owner  of  an 
art  gallery  said,  "Trustee  control 
over  day-to-day  decisions  of  the  mu- 
seum's staff  can  sink  this  town  right 
back  into  the  worst  sort  of  aesthetic- 
provincialism."  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  validity  of  anybody's  argu- 
ment in  this  dispute  since  those  who 
do  know  have  clammed  up.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  potential 
money  involved  for  the  museum.  It  is 
keeping  its  linen  in  its  own  washing 
machine. 

Perfect  Example 

Finally  there  is  the  nice  question  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  Those  who  are  most  determined 
to  see  it  torn  down  are  those  who  have 
worked  hardest  to  raise  the  money  for 
the  new  opera  house  in  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter. The  arguments  against  preserv- 
ing the  old  house  are  practical  ones 
—  it  is  outdated,  there  is  no  storage 
space,  rehearsal  halls  are  inadequate, 
and  so  on.  The  arguments  for  preserv- 
ing it  are  that  it  is  acoustically  re- 
markably good,  that  it  is  a  beautiful 
auditorium  filled  with  tradition,  and 
that  New  York  needs  two  great  opera 
houses  and  can  support  them  both  and 
keep  them  busy. 

Those  who  are  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  house  say  they  need 
the  income  from  the  property  to  sup- 
port the  new  house,  but  there  also 
seems  to  be  more  than  just  a  hint  that 
they  are  scared  to  death  of  competi- 
tion from  the  old  house.  This  means 
that  they  are  willing  to  discourage  an 
artistic  enterprise  in  order  to  promote 
their  own.  Without  stretching  the 
concept  of  the  word  one  iota,  this 
would  seem  to  me  to  qualify  as  an  al- 
most perfect  example  of  Philistinism. 
The  fact  that  it  is  dressed  in  chin- 
chilla, rather  than  sheep's  clothing, 
should  fool  nobody. 


Old  Characters  in  New  Roles 


Why  Washington  is  wondering 
about  "the  change"  (if  any)  in 
Hubert  Humphrey  . . .  the  oriental- 
baroque  prose  of  Mesdames  Nhu 
and  Chiang  .  .  .  and  the  curious 
political  reasoning  of  ./.  K.  Gal- 
braith. 

The  fastest  flying  object  in  the  U.  S. 
has  just  been  identified -it  is  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey.  And  as 
he  Hies  from  city  to  city  in  an  effort 
to  generate  support  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  in  Vietnam  and  Asia 
generally,  he  has,  purely  incidentally, 
generated  a  doubt  about  himself.  The 
doubt,  largely  in  liberal  circles,  is: 
Has  Humphrey  changed  since  becom- 
ing Vice  President  ? 

Many  liberals  think  he  has. 
Humphrey  does  not  agree.  Instead, 
he  thinks  it  is  about  time  for  some 
of  his  old  liberal  pals  to  grow  up.  The 
extent  of  this  alienation  does  not 
show  yet,  for  Humphrey's  long-time 
friends  and  supporters  are  still  so 
fond  of  him  personally  thai  most  of 
them  shrink  from  publicly  criticizing 
him  or,  when  they  do,  very  harshly. 
He,  too,  has  held  Ins  lire  in  public,  for 
he  is  not  a  hater  and  does  not  lightly 
cast  off  old  ties.  Yet,  in  Washington, 
it  is  no  secret  that,  the  liberal  attitude 
has  rankled  him,  and  in  private 
Humphrey  has  made  no  hones  about 
his  impatience  with  this  criticism.  In 
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fact,  he  got  some  of  it  off  his  chest  in 
a  talk  with  Saul  Pett  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  who  frankly  asked  him  if 
there  was  a  "new"  Humphrey,  and  he 
replied,  "Not  at  all."  He  also  said: 

"I've  never  left  the  liberals  even 
though  some  are  disappointed  in  me. 
Liberals  have  a  great  emotional 
commitment.  They're  volatile.  If  you 
do  something  to  displease  them,  their 
respect  becomes  cynical. ...  I  have  my 
own  views.  I  have  my  own  conscience. 
I  wear  no  man's  collar.  .  .  .  Some  say 
that  Humphrey  is  trying  to  be  more 
for  the  President's  program  than  the 
President.  T  happen  to  think  it's  a 
good  program,  and  that  he  is  right." 

Once  upon  a  time  Humphrey  was  a 
vice  chairman  of  Americans  for 
1  )emocratic  Act  ion.  so  there  was  lively 
interest  in  his  appearance  at  the  an- 
nual ADA  convention  in  Washington 
this  spring.  He  was  warmly  received 
and  listened  to  politely.  He,  in  turn, 
was  his  cordial,  warmhearted  self, 
but  in  his  speech  on  Vietnam  he  made 
no  concessions  to  the  prevailing  views 
of  his  audience.  They  made  none, 
either.  Their  answer  was  a  resolution 
sharply  challenging  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's promol  ion  of  "the  false  analogy 
of  Munich."  Later,  when  Humphrey 
spoke  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  in  New  York, 
he  made  a  more  strident  pitch  for  the 
Johnson  program.  In  the  audience  was 
a  very  old  friend,  Murray  Kempton, 


who  over  the  years  has  written  many 
admiring  columns  about  Humphrey. 
This  time  he  found  that  "the  current 
Hubert  Humphrey  is  unexpectedly 
like  the  old  Richard  Nixon."  Each,  he 
noted,  is  the  son  of  a  storekeeper  who 
struggled  through  the  Depression. 
"They  were,"  he  added,  "waiting  on 
customers  almost  as  soon  as  they 
could  walk,  and  under  circumstances 
where  every  customer  was  an  object 
of  desperation.  And  so  Humphrey  and 
Nixon  will  always  wait  on  people;  and 
they  will  always  stoop  too  far.  The 
first  great  crisis  for  each  must  have 
been  the  excess  inventory  of  soap 
that  had  to  he  moved  or  the  business 
would  perish;  the  style  was  formed  in 
that  emergency,  and  it  has  endured 
ever  since.  .  .  .  The  Vice  President  is 
the  man  behind  the  counter;  and  the 
inventory  of  soap  gets  no  smaller.  It's 
hard  to  tell  him  from  the  last  salesman 
after  a  while;  character  is  of  small 
help  in  a  bad  job." 

Kempton  seems  to  be  saying  that 
Humphrey  has  always  been  a  sales- 
man and  always  will  he.  Humphrey  in 
his  good-natured,  laughing  way, 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  agree 
with  him.  In  his  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of 
most  Americans,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  a  little  salesmanship.  Put 
there  is  also  the  implication  that 
Humphrey  has  changed  even  as  a 
salesman:  Kempton  obviously  thinks 
the  Vice  President  is  pushing  a  differ- 


Teens  will  try  anything 
om  high  diving  to  skin  diving. 
Try  them  on 
well-balanced  meals. 
They're  "in"! 


She  has  perfect  balance.  How  about  her  meals? 


lor  active  teen-agers,  eating  is  a  "sometimes" 
ng.  In  an  effort  to  cram  as  many  activities  as  they 
i  into  fleeting  summer  vacations,  teen-agers  often 
erlook  regular  meals.  They're  satisfied  to  grab  a 
e  while  on  the  run. 

Because  nutritional  needs  are  greatly  increased 
ring  the  teen  years,  it's  good  to  know  you  can  help 
ing  even  "sketchy"  summer  meals  into  better  nu- 
tional  balance  with  milk  and  other  dairy  foods. 

To  make  sure  you're  giving  your  family  the  nour- 
ling  meals  they  need  to  help  them  keep  up  with 
e  "in"  activities,  plan  each  meal  around  the  Basic 
)ur  Food  Groups  as  given  in  the  Daily  Food  Guide. 
'11  the  known  nutrients  are  in  the  Basic  Four  and 
ey  provide  a  foundation  for  a  balanced  diet.  The 
oups  are:  (1)  Milk  and  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats, 
ish,  Poultry,  Eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  (4) 
ereals  and  Breads. 

You  can  put  new  flavor  excitement  into  every  meal 
iih  mouthwatering  combinations  using  these  Basic 
our  Food  Groups.  The  variations  are  endless.  Com- 
lete  details  are  given  in  the  Daily  Food  Guide.  A 


free  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

For  your  FREE  copy  of  "Family  Feeding  For 
Fitness  and  Fun",  which  includes  a  copy  of  the 
DAILY  FOOD  GUIDE,  write  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department,  American  Dairy  Association,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
Time  to  set  up  your  own  Family  Fitness  Program 
Well-balanced  meals  are  just  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  keeping  your  family  fit  and  healthy.  Your 
family  also  needs  adequate  exercise  and  plenty  of  rest. 
You  see,  fitness  means  an  ability  to  work  with  vigor 
and  pleasure,  without  undue  fatigue,  with  energy 
left  for  enjoying  hobbies  and  recreational  activities. 

For  information  on  how  to  set  up  your  own  family 
fitness  program,  write  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness,  Room  1031,  GAO  Building,  441  G 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20203. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


ent  and  inferior  product  than  he  used 
to  as  Senator,  but  Humphrey,  and 
probably  those  who  know  him  best, 
would  indignantly  deny  this.  They 
would  argue  that  the  product  is  the 
same  and  that,  despite  liberal  views  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  inferior. 

There  is  much  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port  Humphrey's  claims  of  consis- 
tency.  All   intelligent,  open-minded 
men  change  some  in  the  course  of  an 
active  life;  so  no  doubt  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent does  not  resemble  in  all  respects 
the  former  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  or 
the  former  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
or  even  the  former  Assistant  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate.  But  he  himself 
does  not  think   he  has  undergone 
major  mutations,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  he  sincerely  believes  this. 
He  became  a  national  figure  and  a 
leading  liberal  in  the  first  instance  by 
his    ardent    championship    of  civil 
rights,  civil  liberties,  and  domestic 
social  and  economic  reform.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  he  is  just  as  devoted 
to  these  interests  today  as  ever.  For 
years  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  generous  foreign  aid,  and  as 
Vice  President  he  has  kept  it  up.  His 
heart  has  been  in  disarmament  from 
the  first ;  it  still  is.  He  has  been  a  great 
and  good  friend  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  the  Marshall  Plan,  to  NATO, 
to  Europeanism,  and.  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy - 
and,  as  Vice  President,  he  has  not 
changed  his  allegiance  to  any  of  these 
projects. 

Why  the  Dismay? 

Why  then  is  there  such  dismay  about 
him  in  liberal  circles?  Why  this  disap- 
pointed feeling  that  he  has  somehow 
changed,  and  betrayed  his  principles? 
It  all  centers  on  his  attitude  toward 
Vietnam  and  China,  an  issue  which, 
as  in  our  own  Civil  War.  evokes  such 
strong  feelings  that  it  obliterates  all 
other   issues.    But   the   liberals  are 
wrong  in  thinking  and  charging  that 
Humphrey  has  gone  back  on  his  old 
views  on  Asia  since  becoming  an  Ad- 
ministration spokesman.  What  they 
do  not  seem  to  know,  or  else  refused 
to   recognize   in   the   past,   is  that 
Humphrey  has  for  years  been  aggres- 
sively against  Communism  in  genera], 
and  Communist  China  in  particular. 

Few  liberals  remember  that  the 
then  Senator  from  Minnesota  played 
a  most  prominent  part  in  the  1954 
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fight  to  put  more  teeth  in  the  Com- 
munist Control  Act.  His  amendment, 
making  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist party  a  crime  and  virtually  out- 
lawing the  party,  was  the  most  contro- 
versial legislation  of  the  year.  Even 
fewer  liberals  probably  recall,  if  they 
ever  knew,  thai  for  years  Humphrey 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Million,  organized 
by  the  most  extreme  pro-Chiang 
forces  in  the  U.  S.  to  isolate  Red  China 
and  keep  it  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  no  fault  of  Humphrey's  that 
his  old  supporters  did  not  know  or 
have  forgotten  this.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  gloss  over  these  activities; 
the  glossing  was  done  by  admirers 
who  just  didn't  want  to  acknowledge 
that  their  hero  had  any  significant 
views  that   they  didn't   share.  Now 
that  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  ig- 
nore his  stand  on  China  and  Vietnam, 
many  liberals  feel  let  down,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  feel  they  have  been 
betrayed.  At  this  point,  the  only  sen- 
sible thing  to  do  is  to  stop  arguing 
over  his  consistency,  and  start  argu- 
inc  <>ver  what  is  more  important, 
which  is-Is  he  right?  Some  respected 
and  friendly  political  pros  fear  that 
the  Vice  President  is  on  a  bad  wicket 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  for- 
eign policy  and  future  political  for- 
tune. There  is  also  the  feeling  that  he 
not  only  is  wrong  in  general  on  Asia, 
but  that  the  timing  and  zeal  of  his 
pro-hawk  crusade  may  possibly  leave 
him  somewhat  isolated  if  the  Presi- 
dent    should    suddenly    decide  to 
change  course. 

Put  when  it  comes  to  speeches, 
Humphrey  the  Vice  President  is  little 
different  from  Humphrey  the  Senator. 
He  st  ill  speaks  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  he  often  still  sounds  like  Billy 
Sunday,  full  of  evangelism  and  emo- 
tion and  hyperbole.  He  cannot  seem 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  disciplines 
of  his  present  office,  which,  like  the 
President's,  calls  for  precision  and 
restraint  in  thought  and  speech. 

In  Washington,  at  least,  allowances 
are  made  for  Humphrey's  natural  ex- 
uberance of  expression,  but  even  here 
some  of  his  speeches  have  begun  to 
raise  eyebrows,  and  arouse  curiosity 
as  to  whether  they  truly  reflect  Ad- 
ministration thinking.  The  word  is 
that  Johnson  some  time  ago  gave 
Humphrey  the  green  light  to  make 
speeches  without  White  House  clear- 
ance. The  President  was  quoted  as 


saying,  "You're  an  elected  official ;  yoi 
don't  have  to  get  your  speeches 
cleared."  .  1 

This  report  was  taken  with  a  grain, 
of  salt  at  first,  but  some  of  the  Vice^ 
President's  statements  on  Vietnam 
have  been  so  sweeping  that  it  is  hard< 
to  believe  they  were  specifically  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  President, 
and  hence,  at  this  writing,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  how  literally  they' 
should  be  taken.  The  confusion  was 
compounded  by  the  contrast  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  own  restraint  in  respond-^ 
ing  to  the  anti-junta  demonstrations  I 
in  South  Vietnam.  Rusk  and  McNa- 
mara  were  also  noninflammatory,  as 
were  many  of  the  President's  sup-  i| 
porters  in  the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  that  did  not  deter  ! 
Humphrey  from  developing  the  star-  ■ 
tling  and  hitherto  unheard-of  line  J 
that  the  Honolulu  Declaration  is  not  j 
limited  to  Vietnam,  but  really  consti- 
tutes a  great  new  "Johnson  Doctrine" 
for  all  of  Asia,  involving  enormous 
commitments  into  the  indefinite  fu- 
tu  re. 

"I  would  never  want  anyone,"  said 
Humphrey  in  a  little-noticed  inter- 
view, "to  underestimate  the  meaning 
of  the  Honolulu  Conference  and  Dec- 
laration. If  that  is  studied  carefully, 
I  think  it  has  as  much  significance  for 
the  future  of  Asia  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter  had  for  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope." 

The  President  has  not  seen  fit  to 
confirm  or  deny  this  interpretation  of 
his  Hawaiian  meeting  with  Premier 
Ky,  although  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  subsequently,  no  such  con- 
struction was  advanced  by  the  White 
House  or  State  Department,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Declaration  itself  to 
suggest  continental  import. 

Senator  Fulbright,  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
complains  that  the  Administration 
has  been  reading  profound  obligations 
retroactively  into  documents  that 
weren't  so  billed  at  the  time  they  were 
originally  sold  to  the  public.  The 
SEATO  treaty  and  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution woidd  be  two  examples. 
Humphrey's  post-Hawaii  reading 
would  seem  to  be  still  another.  This, 
suggests  Fulbright,  is  the  way  the 
U.  S.  tries  to  justify  unlimited  escala- 
tion of  limited  commitments. 

lu  all  fairness  to  Humphrey,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  Vice 
President  recently  has  not  hesitated 


take  an  independent  line  of  his  own 
other  aspects  of  foreign  policy,  and 
two  notable  instances  has  been  less 
y[d  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
ce  President,  for  instance,  was  the 
st  Administration  official  to  talk  of 
ntaining  but  not  isolating  China.  He 
30  reacted  more  calmly  than  Rusk 
the  NATO  crisis  brought  on  by 
•esident  de  Gaulle.  There  is  a  lot  to 
i  said  for  such  independence,  but 
ere  would  be  even  more  to  be  said 
r  it  if  we  could  be  sure  whose  views 
ost  accurately  represent  the  Admin- 
tration's. 

Strong-minded  Women 

Vashington  still  has  a  lively  inter- 
t  in  the  two  most  famous  Dragon 
adies  of  the  century:  Mine.  Chiang 
ai-shek,  who  has  taken  up  residence 
i  the  nation's  capital  and  Mme.  Ngo 
inh  Nhu,  who  now  lives  in  bitter 
die  in  a  suburb  south  of  Rome. 
American  officialdom  has  good 
;ason  to  be  impressed  by  these 
rong-minded  articulate  women,  for 
;tween  them  they  have  probably  ex- 
ted  more  influence  on  postwar  policy 
i  Asia  than  any  of  their  male  con- 
mporaries,  for,  as  we  know,  they 
ere  the  powers  behind  the  throne. 
1  retrospect,  it  appears,  they  were 
i-obably  even  more  influential  than 
ispected. 

Even  in  "exile"  their  voices  are  still 
sard.  Mme.  Nhu  gets  large  fees  for 
jeeches,  and  $1,500  for  a  half -hour 
iterview,  plus  $300  for  each  addition- 
half-hour.  Mme.  Chiang  does  not 
large  directly  for  the  speeches  and 
iterviews  she  gives  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
conservative  estimate  is  that,  over 
le  years,  they  have  brought  in  about 
100  million  per  talk.  That  is,  if  you 
ivide  the  Formosa  foreign  aid  she 
as  promoted  virtually  single-handed 
lto  the  number  of  propaganda 
)eeches  she  has  made  in  this  coun- 
•y.  It's  nice  work  if  you  can  get  it, 
,nd  she  not  only  got  it  but  still  has  it. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  immortal 
[erblock  cartoon  when  Mme.  Chiang 
lade  one  of  her  greatest  and  most 
accessful  financial  raids  on  Wash- 
lgton.  The  drawing  showed  the 
eauteous  Chinese  charmer  wearing 
long,  slinky  dress  with  a  slit  on  the 
ide  that  reached  to  her  waist.  She 
i  standing  provocatively  close  to 
fncle  Sam,  who  is  looking  down  at  her 
i  obvious  infatuation.  Mme.  Chiang 
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is  saying,  "I'd  love  to  get  you  on  a 
slow  boat  to  China."  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  prophetic  drawing,  for  she  got 
him  on  the  boat,  and  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  twenty-year  voyage.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  celebrated  'Shang- 
hai" of  all  time. 

Mme.  Nhu's  speech  style  is  simpler 
and  more  direct,  especially  when  she 
is  discussing  America,  than  that  of 
the  Generalissimo's  consort.  Both 
critics  have  had  some  candid  things 
to  say  about  U.  S.  policy  in  Vietnam, 
for  instance,  but  Mme.  Nhu  fires 
pointblank,  while  the  more  famous 
lady  generally  relies  on  circumlocu- 
tion. 

Mme.  Nhu  likes  to  say.  "The  in- 
ability now  to  find  a  stable  and  re- 
spectable 'made  in  the  U.  S.  A.'  gov- 
ernment for  Vietnam,  does  not  augur 
well  for  an  ultimate  American  victory 
in  Vietnam."  (Author's  note:  No, 
Madame  Nhu,  it  doesn't.)  In  talking 
to  the  National  Press  Club  (Wash- 
ington's premier  forum),  Mme. 
Chiang  demonstrated  her  technique 
when  she  dealt  with  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  suggestion  that  we  con- 
tain but  not  isolate  China.  After  not- 
ing that  Peking  had  called  his  idea 
"the  kiss  of  Judas"  and  his  overtures 
"disgusting,"  Mme.  Chiang  went  on 
to  say : 

"I  hope  Mr.  Humphrey  is  not  too 
put  out  by  the  ravings  of  madmen 
hell-bent  on  world  destruction,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  the  insults  are 
calculated  to  humiliate  him  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  he  in  personify- 
ing the  alleged  new  American  policy 
would  aim  to  return  for  more  of  the 
same  so  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
could  heap  more  obloquy  and  more 
verbal  refuse  on  his  head  for  the 
world  to  see.  Incidentally  this  coming 
back  for  more  of  the  same  is  exactly 
what  some  have  suggested  very  re- 
cently on  a  television  program.  Is  it 
that  pampering  and  mollycoddling  of 
the  violent  insane  will  replace  therapy 
and  cure,  or  is  it  that  the  symptoms 
were  correctly  diagnosed  and  pur- 
posely fuddy-duddied  to  make  the 
United  States  look  ridiculous  and 
tragicomic?" 

Few  Americans  know  that  Mme. 
Chiang  has  been  in  America  since 
last  September,  and  that  she  has  been 
so  busy  she  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
turn to  Taiwan  even  for  the  May  21 
inauguration  of  her  husband,  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek,  for  his 
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fourth  term  as  President  of  the  (uh) 
Republic  of  China.  As  usual  he  was 
elected  overwhelmingly,  the  Taiwan- 
ese being  very  grateful  to  Chiang 
for  having  suppressed  all  popular  op- 
position, thereby  saving  the  island 
from  the  dreadful  burden  of  democ- 
racy. 

In  any  case.  Mme.  Chiang  has  set- 
tled down  comfortably  in  Washing- 
ton, where  she  has  taken  a  lease  on  a 
handsome  house  on  fashionable  and 
costly  Kalorama  Road.  The  lease  is  for 
a  year,  but  the  grapevine  reports  she 
may  stay  for  good.  She  and  her  en- 
tourage have  been  welcomed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State;  she  has  had  a  nice 
talk  with  the  President;  she  had  tea 
with  the  First  Lady,  and  was  feted  at 
lunch  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  L.  Men- 
del Rivers.  She  has  supped  allitera- 
tively  with  Senators  Dirksen  and 
Dodd,  and  Sparkman  and  Saltonstall. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Richard  Russell, 
took  her  on  a  tour  of  her  old  school. 
Wesleyan  College  in  Georgia.  Even  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  seldom  goes  out 
socially,  attended  a  party  in  her 
honor.  Her  new  house,  incidentally, 
makes  her  a  neighbor  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  When  her  stepson. 
General  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  the  prob- 
able successor  to  the  elder  Chiang, 
visited  Washington  he  was  the  house 
guest  of  the  McNamaras.  So  every- 
thing is  pretty  chummy.  Seeing  Mme. 
Chiang  lunching  in  the  Senate  res- 
taurant brings  back  memories  of  the 
good  old  days  (circa  1953)  when 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles  were  first  "un- 
leashing" the  Generalissimo.  Just 
think— if  they  hadn't  unchained  him 
he  might  never  have  retaken  the  main- 
land. And  then  where  would  we  be?  It 
makes  one  shudder. 

To  the  Washington  press  corps, 
however,  current  interest  in  the  lady 
centers  more  in  her  prose  than  her 
policy.  She  has  suddenly  developed  a 
style,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  which 
almost  defies  description.  It  has  to  be 
read  or  heard  to  be  believed.  If  Henry 
James's  writing  could  be  dubbed  neo- 
mandarin,  then  Mme.  Chiang's  is  neo- 
neanderthal.  It  clearly  could  not  be  the 
product  of  a  typewriter;  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  she  uses  a  concrete 
mixer.  When  she  spoke  to  the  Nation- 
al Press  Club,  the  members  were  not 
sure  at  first  whether  she  was  pulling 
their  legs  or  their  ears.  They  listened 


transfixed  when,  for  instance,  she 
discussed  how  to  deal  with  Commu- 
nism and  said,  "I  must  say  that  my 
question  was  disputatious  as  well  as 
quodlibetical  but  certainly  not  a 
quoddity."  For  the  slow-witted  who 
didn't  grasp  her  point,  she  added,  "A 
coup  d'oeil  will  have  shown  any  who 
cares  to  note  that  the  original  occu- 
pant of  the  pinnacle  |  of  Communist 
power  [  in  struggling  to  maintain 
ideological  and  secular  paramountcy 
has  been  steadily  losing  ground  to  the 
interloper." 

Some  Washington  correspondents 
have  been  puzzled  by  Russia's  waning 
influence  in  the  Marxist  world,  hut 
the  philosopher  from  Formosa  Island, 
cleared  this  up  in  one  simple  sen- 
tence. 

She  said,  "Das  Kapital  by  appro- 
priating only  the  'Hegelian  Triad' 
-thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis— 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  neces- 
sary progression  of  Hegelian  sche- 
matic thought  and  applying  it  to  the 
theme  of  social  evils  and  injustices, 
whilst  discarding  the  Hegelian  schema 
of  harmonizing  Greek  ontology  with 
Kantian  psychology  and  the  concept 
of  the  'tri  e  Being,'  has  built  within 
Marxism  the  endemic  limitations 
which  cannot  permit  its  synthesis  to 
continue  sound  and  healthy  ad  in- 
finitum. I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you 
too  much  with  a  brief  recitation  of  the 
nidus  of  Marxist  dialectics,  but  1  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  total  recall  of 
Hegelian  thought  in  order  to  have  a 
truer  understanding  than  the  usual 
half -veracious  and  hothouse  ripened 
imagery  <>/  Hegelianistn." 

The  benumbed  reporters  were  just 
recovering  from  this  speech,  when  a 
few  days  later  they  were  given  a  press 
release  of  Mine.  Chiang's  lecture  at 
her  alma  mater,  Welleslcy  College. 
This  cleared  up  all  doubt  t  hat  her  new 
style  might  not  be  premeditated.  It  is. 
Returning  to  her  theme  that  do-good- 
ers are  naive  about  Communism,  she 
warned  that  open-mindedness  can  be 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  breeds 
"acoulithic  sophistry  and  deceit." 
Moreover,  "these  followers  of  the 
Agiel  schema  as  anointed  and  self- 
anointed  high  priests  preaching  a 
galloping  apathy  and  doom  whilst  be- 
calling  others  warmongers  and  pro- 
ponents of  excalation  are  unknowing- 
ly themselves  the  minions  of  their 
masters  who  direct  them.  .  .  ."  bet  Ful- 
bright  think  t hat  over. 


Galbraith  Almost  Does 

Professor  Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Har- 
vard is  a  wise  and  witty  man.  He  not 
only  thinks  he  knows  everything,  he 
almost  does.  After  all,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  creative  economists 
of  our  times;  he  writes  so  well  you'd 
never  guess  he  was  a  scholar;  he  was 
the  managing  editor  of  Fortune;  he 
has  been  our  Ambassador  to  India; 
he  has  written  some  of  the  best 
speeches  Stevenson,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  ever  gave.  But  not  even  Gal- 
braith can  disentangle  Johnson  from 
tlie  Vietnam  war,  although  he  has 
certainly  been  trying. 

Galbraith  came  all  the  way  down  to 
Washington  to  tell  his  liberal  friends 
that  the  Vietnam  policy  is  horrid,  but 
Johnson  is  not  to  blame  for  it.  The 
villain,  we  learn,  is  the  "Establish- 
ment," which,  in  the  rather  special- 
ized world  of  diplomacy,  is  thought  of 
as  a  relatively  small  number  of  promi- 
nent Wall  Street  lawyers  and  bankers, 
and  their  influential  satellites. 

President  Johnson,  Galbraith  dis- 
closed, is  really  "a  force  for  restraint 
and  against  the  old  foreign  policy." 
This  wicked  old  policy,  which  appar- 
ently is  the  cause  of  our  current  Asian 
woes,  seems  to  be  the  product  of  "the 
foreign-policy  syndicate  of  New  York 
—the  Dulles.  McCloy,  Lovett  commu- 
nion, with  which  I  am  sure  Secretary 
Rusk  would  wish  to  be  associated,  and 
of  which  Dean  Acheson  is  a  latter-day 
associate." 

Spelled  out,  this  means  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Eisenhower's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  brother, 
Allen,  former  head  of  the  CIA.  Both 
were  Wall  Street  lawyers.  It  also 
means  John  McCloy.  another  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  former  head  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  former  head 
of  the  World  Bank,  former  High 
Commissioner  to  West  Germany. 
Lovett  is  Robert  Lovett,  Wall  Street 
partner  of  Averell  Harriman  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  1  (efense. 

Other  great  names  associated  with 
the  Establishment  are  Arthur  Dean, 
former  law  partner  of  Dulles  and  U.  S. 
disarmament  adviser;  Douglas  Dillon, 
former  Ambassador  to  France  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
General  Lucius  (Jay;  and  the  late 
Henry  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of 
War  and  patron  of  McGeorgc  Bundy, 
who 'has  just  retired  from  the  White 
House  to  be  head  of  the  Ford  Founda- 


tion and,  no  doubt,  a  fresh  candidate 
for  the  Establishment  himself. 

So  there  they  are,  running  our  for- 
eign affairs  while  the  President  sits 
helplessly  by— everybody  knows  how 
LBJ  likes  to  sit  helplessly  by  and  let 
others  run  the  country.  Anyhow, 
Professor  Galbraith's  advice  to  his 
liberal  colleagues  was  to  stop  criticiz- 
ing the  President,  and  help  him  get 
rid  of  the  bad  influences  around  him: 
disestablish  the  Establishment. 

The  funny  thing  about  all  this  is 
that  nobody  laughed,  maybe  because 
this  old  wives'  tale  has  a  certain  plaus- 
ibility, and  has  been  long  bruited 
about  in  liberal  circles. 

It  is  true  that  these  Establishment- 
arians  carry  weight  and  are  taken 
seriously,  but  if  they  really  are  calling 
the  turn,  Professor  Galbraith  was  a 
long  time  discovering  it,  for  they 
were  even  more  prominent  and  influ- 
ential under  Kennedy  than  they  are 
now  under  Johnson.  Kennedy  made 
Dillon  the  head  of  Hie  Treasury;  he 
offered  both  Defense  and  State  to 
Lovett ;  he  brought  Rusk  in  as  foreign 
secretary;  he  relied  on  General  Clay 
in  the  Berlin  crisis;  he  used  Arthur 
Dean  on  disarmament ;  he  turned  con- 
stantly to  Acheson  for  advice. 

Actually  these  men  and  others  men- 
tioned here  have  been  serving  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Adminis- 
trations for  twenty  years  or  more, 
beginning  with  Roosevelt's  appoint- 
ment of  Stimson  and  Forrestal  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Truman  also 
called  on  them;  he  even  drafted  John 
Foster  Dulles  to  negotiate  the  peace 
treaty  with  Japan. 

All  in  all,  the  Establishment  hier- 
archy has  served  the  country  well  and 
faithfully  for  over  a  generation,  but. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Eisenhower  regime,  they  did  not  make 
the  big  decisions  or  try  to  usurp  the 
Presidential  role.  And  even  the  unas- 
sertive Eisenhower,  in  crises  like 
Indochina  and  Suez  and  the  Congo, 
finally  made  up  his  own  mind. 

Roosevelt  was  his  own  Secretary  of 
Slate  as  well  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
Truman  made  all  the  key  decisions, 
whether  it  was  Korea  or  dropping  the 
atom  bomb.  Kennedy,  as  we  know,  did 
not  consult  the  Establishment  on  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Cuban  missile 
(  risis  or  on  Laos.  And  there  is  no  rec- 
ord, either,  of  Johnson  substituting 
Establishment  thinking  for  his  own. 
That  will  be  the  day.  |  | 
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These  Lufthansa  jet  routes  are  subject  to  change 


How  far  can  an  airline  go  for  you? 


"...She  waited  to  help  me— to  help  me  check  my  luggage,  get  standby  checks,  to 
show  me  to  the  departure  lounge— but  all  on  her  own  time!" 

A  stewardess'  duties  officially  end  with  her  assigned  flight.  So  Mr.  Charles  Gelber  of 
New  York  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Lufthansa  stewardess  Elke  Teufel's  devotion 
to  duty  went  further. 

"She  volunteered  to  ask  about  a  reservation  for  me  to  Nuremburg  when  we  landed  in 
Frankfurt,  and,  true  to  her  word,  was  there  when  I  cleared  customs.  I  was  flabber- 
gasted. Helping  me  took  her  about  an  hour-and  I  got  on  the  flight,  too!" 

Willingly,  cheerfully,  sincerely.  That's  the  spirit  of  Lufthansa  service.  And  if  it  exceeds 
the  normal  requirements  of  duty,  that's  what  sets  a  dedicated  Lufthansa  professional 
apart.  As  your  Travel  Agent  knows,  it's  what  makes  us  one  of  the  top  4  airlines  to 
Europe,  and  an  international  favorite,  too. 

Says  Mr.  Gelber,  "In  all  the  world,  your  people  are  standouts."  Fly  Lufthansa— and  see. 


Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 


Why  are  we  first 

with  a  tailgate  that's  a  door 

that' s  a  tailgate  ? 

You're  the  big  reason.  You  like  new  ideas.  They  make 
things  better.  That's  why  the  two-way  tailgate. 

When  it's  a  door  it  opens  sideways.  You  can  plop  a  little 
package  or  a  whole  little  league  team  into  your  station  wagon 
without  any  strain. 

When  it  opens  like  a  tailgate,  you  have  a  platform  for 
loading  2  x  4's,  a  cigar  store  Indian,  or  a  9-ft.  dinghy.  You'll 
find  our  swinging  new  tailgate  on  Falcons,  Comets,  Fords, 
Fairlanes,  and  Mercurys. 

But  not  all  our  ideas  are  car  ideas. 
We  built  an  electronic  machine  that  reads  36,000  zip- 
coded  addresses  an  hour  to  help  the  Post  Office  sort  the  mail. 
We're  even  working  on  the  instrumentation  for  a  two-man 
space  vehicle  that  will  land  America's  first  astronauts  on  the  moon. 

Today  Ford  is  a  lot  more  than  a  car  company.  It's  a  company 
that  follows  good  ideas— wherever  they  lead  — even  to  the  moon. 


It's  a  door. 


It's  a  tailgate. 
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The  Secret  Surrender 

Part  I:  Opening  the  Intrigue  with  Hitler's  Generals 

By  Allen  W.  Dulles 


Since  his  retirement  in  1961  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  he  di- 
rected for  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  Mr.  Dulles  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  writing  a  personal  account  of  one  of  the  great  intelligence  feats  of  World  War 
II.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  tells  how  he  conducted  the  hidden  and  perilous  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Nazi  armies  in  North  Italy. 

Mr.  Dulles'  long,  varied,  and  unstinting  service  to  the  United  States  began  in 
1916  and  included  four  years  as  head  of  the  OSS  in  Switzerland,  the  key  intelligence 
post  i)i  Europe  during  the  war  against  Hitler.  This  narrative  excerpt,  and  a  con- 
cluding one  next  month,  are  taken  from  his  hook,  "The  Secret  Surrender,"  which 
will  be  published  by  Harper  &  Row  next  October. 


few  days  before  the  end  of  World  War  II  in 
Europe,  on  the  evening  of  May  2,  1945,  Winston 
Churchill  made  a  surprise  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  expectation.  Yet  the  Prime  Minister  did  not 
immediately  intervene  in  the  debate  which  was 
then  in  progress.  Whetting  the  appetites,  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  it,  he  glanced  through  his  notes  before 
asking  the  Speaker's  indulgence  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  Then,  without  flourish  or  rhetoric,  let- 
ting the  bold  facts  speak  for  themselves,  he  quietly 
announced  the  first  great  German  surrender  to  the 
Allies  of  World  War  II.  Close  to  a  million  men  had 
capitulated  unconditionally  in  Northern  Italy.  The 
war  against  Nazism  and  Fascism  on  that  front 
was  over. 


Behind  this  announcement  lay  a  dramatic  chain 
of  events.  Since  the  end  of  February  1945,  emis- 
saries and  messages  had  been  passing  secretly  be- 
tween the  OSS  mission  in  Switzerland,  of  which  I 
was  in  charge,  and  German  generals  in  Italy.  For 
two  crucial  months  the  commanders  of  armies 
locked  in  battle  had  maintained  secret  communica- 
tions through  my  office  in  Bern,  seeking  the  means 
to  end  the  fighting  in  Italy,  hoping  that  a  Nazi 
surrender  there  would  bring  in  its  wake  a  general 
surrender  in  Europe. 

What  prevented  our  early  success  was  the  stub- 
born and  insane  policy  of  one  man.  Adolf  Hitler. 
Despite  the  hopeless  position  of  his  armies,  he 
would  not  countenance  any  surrender  anywhere. 
The  generals  on  both  sides,  Allied  and  German, 
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had  long  known  the  war  could  have  only  one  mili- 
tary outcome.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time 
and  of  how  the  end  could  be  brought  about.  Could 
there  be  an  orderly  German  surrender,  or  would 
we  be  left  with  chaos  and  a  vacuum  of  power  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  left  by  the  retreating  Nazi 
armies?  From  reports  reaching  us  it  was  clear 
that  when  the  German  military  defenses  finally 
crumbled,  Hitler  hoped  to  drag  all  of  Europe  down 
with  him.  The  German  Army  leaders  had  orders 
to  "scorch  the  earth."  to  wreck  what  was  left  of  the 
industry  and  economy  of  the  countries  they  had 
occupied,  and  even  of  Germany  itself. 

We  learned  from  German  sources,  however,  that 
our  policy  of  unconditional  surrender  constituted 
a  deterrent,  or  at  least  an  excuse,  to  German  gen- 
erals who  mighl  otherwise  have  been  willing  to 
act  against  Hitler.  Several  top  generals  whom  the 
tonspirators  in  the  July  20,  1944,  attempt  to  kill 
Hitler  had  approached  had  been  unwilling  to  take 
part  in  the  plot  and  to  assume  the  political  respon- 
sibility involved  because  the  unconditional  sur- 
render policy,  as  they  understood  it.  meant  that 
Germany  would  be  treated  with  the  same  harsh- 
ness by  the  Allies  whether  the  surrender  came 
early  through  steps  taken  by  Germans  who  dared 
defy  Hitler,  or  later  through  the  actions  of  Hitler 
himself  or  his  henchmen. 

In  addition  to  the  unconditional-surrender 
slogan,  there  were  other  roadblocks  to  getting  a 
German  surrender.  The  hopes  entertained  by  the 
Xazis  that  they  could  hold  out  in  an  Alpine  fortress 
bedeviled  our  progress.  And  so  did  the  myth  of  the 
"stab  in  the  back."  This  idea  was  originally  gen- 
erated after  Ludendorff  and  other  German  gen- 
erals in  World  War  1  claimed  that  they  had  been 
lured  into  an  armistice  in  November  1919  by  the 
promises  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  Fourteen 
Points.  Weakness  and  even  treachery  were  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  German  political  leaders  of  that 
day,  who.  the  myth  Roes,  had  undermined  the  will 
of  the  German  people  to  resist  and  had  forced  the 
German  generals  to  surrender  even  when  they 
were  still  undefeated  on  the  battlefield.  Strangely 
enough,  this  myth  affected  not  only  the  attitude 
of  many  Germans.  It  also  influenced  the  thinking 
of  the  Allied  political  leaders  in  Washington  and 
London.  The  war  against  the  Nazis  and  German 
Llitarism,  many  of  them  said,  must  be  fought  to 
I  this  time.  They  did  not  want  the 
to  be  able  to  deny  that  Germany 
Mghly  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle, 
still  another  myth,  one  about  new 
le  weapons,  to  discourage  any  move 
[der.  Up  to  the  very  end  he  promised 
he  had  in  reserve  some  kind  of  new 


weapon  which  would  change  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  And  this  claim  was  not  as  foolish  as 
it  may  appear  today.  After  all,  we  were  not  the 
only  ones  working  on  the  atom  bomb,  and  the  V-l 
and  V-2  weapons  were  already  in  production. 

The  final  myth  impeding  progress  toward  a 
surrender  was  that  of  coming  Allied  dissension. 
Hitler  unflaggingly  nourished  the  illusion  that  the 
Anglo-American  Allies  and  Russia  would  quarrel 
and  that  he  could  then  make  a  deal  with  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  This  myth  grew  apace  at  the 
time  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  death  on 
April  12,  .1945. 

"Peace"  Begins  to  Crop  Up 

Some  of  the  main  obstacles  to  peacemaking  had 
been  created  by  Hitler  much  earlier.  Of  these,  the 
Nazi  oath  of  loyalty  taken  by  every  soldier  and 
officer  in  the  German  Army  was  no  doubt  the  most 
potent.  The  oath  read  as  follows: 

I  swear  before  God  to  give  my  unconditional 
obedience  to  Adolf  Hitler,  Fiihrer  of  the  Reich 
and  of  the  German  people,  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Wehrmacht,  and  I  pledtfe  my  word  as  a 
brave  soldier  to  observe  this  oath  always,  even 
at  the  peril  of  my  life. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  oath  was  that  it 
pledged  the  military  to  the  person  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
as  leader  and  commander,  and  not  simply  to  coun- 
try and  Hag.  Today,  far  removed  from  the  scene 
in  time  and  spirit,  we  find  it  difficult  to  form  a 
notion  of  the  awesome  power  the  Nazi  oath  had  in 
the  minds  of  the  German  officers. 

Once  the  July  20th  plot  had  failed,  the  generals 
—singly  or  as  a  group— were  still  less  prone  to  try 
to  influence  the  course  of  the  war,  either  by  direct 
representation  to  Hitler  or  by  action  taken  behind 
his  back.  For  Hitler's  awareness  of  their  treachery 
had  turned  him  fanatically  against  the  military 
caste.  Even  generals  who  had  had  no  pari  in  the 
assassination  attempt  had  to  fear  the  slightest 
appearance  of  treason. 

After  the  20th  of  July,  aside  from  close  personal 
advisers  like  Bormann  and  Goebbels.  Hitler  relied 
almost  solely  on  the  SS  for  the  execution  of  his 
policies  and  for  his  own  protection.  The  SS  was, 
of  course,  precisely  the  faction  which  the  Allies 
would  be  least  disposed  to  recognize  as  spokesmen 
of  a  surrender  and  whose  removal  and  punishment 
would  be  one  of  the  prime  considerations  of  Allied 
policy.  Thus  the  outlook  for  early  peace  was  ex- 
ceedingly bleak. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1944-45,  how- 
ever, we  became  aware  of  certain  stirrings  to  the 
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south  of  us,  certain  changes  in  the  political 
weather  in  North  Italy.  The  word  "peace"  began 
to  crop  up  repeatedly.  We  were  suspicious  from  the 
start  because  the  dreaded  SS  rather  than  the  Army 
most  often  seemed  the  interested  party  in  these 
peace  feelers.  Still,  churchmen  frequently  ap- 
peared as  intermediaries  or  emissaries,  and  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  reports  we  got  stated  that  Field 
Marshal  Albert  Kesselring,  commander  of  the 
German  armies  in  Italy,  was  ready  to  quit  if  the 
Allies  would  offer  acceptable  terms.  A  few  weeks 
after  that,  we  heard  from  an  Austrian  agent  who 
had  been  sent  by  Ernest  Kaltenbrunner  himself, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  SS  Security  Services 
after  Himmler.  His  message  rang  a  new  change 
and,  if  it  were  true,  gave  some  inkling  of  the  con- 
flict within  the  Nazi  leadership.  Kaltenbrunner 
wanted  us  to  know  that  he  and  Himmler  were  anx- 
ious to  end  the  war  and  were  contemplating 
liquidating  the  warmongers  within  the  Nazi  party. 
They  wanted  contact  with  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  the  end  of  February  1945,  we  had  talked  to 
several  churchmen  and  industrialists  whom  the  SS 
—not  the  Army— had  sent  to  us  as  emissaries.  Any 
connections  to  the  Army  had  been  a  result  of  our 
own  initiative— and  were  fruitless.  Among  the  SS 
feelers,  it  was  still  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
men  who  had  allowed 
their  names  to  be  used 
were  acting  on  their  own 
or  on  higher  authority 
and,  more  importantly, 
whether  any  of  them  had 
anything  to  deliver.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that 
when  still  another  probe 
bearing  all  the  familiar 
earmarks  reached  us,  we 
were  not  especially  en- 
thusiastic. 

I  heard  about  it  first  on 
February  28.  1045,  at  a 
meeting  with  Gero  v.  S. 
Gaevernitz  and  Major 
Max  Waibel  of  Swiss 
Military  Intelligence. 
Gaevernitz  is  a  natural- 
ized American,  German 
by  birth,  who  had  busi- 
ness interests  and  family 
holdings  in  Switzerland 
and  who  remained  there 
after  the  outbreak  of  war 
largely  because  he  fore- 
saw that  he  might  make  Allen  W.  Dulles 


himself  useful  in  the  anti-Hitler  cause.  He  was 
deeply  motivated  by  the  conviction  that  Germany 
had  never  been  so  thoroughly  permeated  by 
Nazism  as  the  world  was  inclined  to  believe,  and 
that  there  were  many  people  in  Germany  in  high 
positions  both  civilian  and  military  who  were 
ready  to  join  any  workable  undertaking  that  would 
get  rid  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  Then  in  his  early  forties,  Gaevernitz 
was  a  tall,  handsome  man  with  a  great  capacity 
for  making  friends.  Indeed,  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions, I  enlisted  his  aid.  and  we  have  collabo- 
rated both  in  the  writing  of  the  book,  The  Secret 
Surrender,  and  in  preparing  this  article.  For 
many  months  he  and  I  had  been  working  closely 
with  Waibel,  and  a  strong  bond  both  of  friendship 
and  of  professional  trust  and  understanding  had 
grown  up  among  us.  Naturally  we  shared  the 
desire  to  know  what  the  Germans  were  planning. 
This  was  almost  as  vital  to  the  Swiss  as  it  was  to 
the  Americans. 

That  day  Waibel  had  been  contacted  by  an  Ital- 
ian and  a  Swiss.  The  Italian,  a  businessman  whose 
name  meant  nothing  to  us  at  the  time,  was  Baron 
Luigi  Parilli.  The  Swiss  was  Professor  Max  Hus- 
mann.  who  ran  a  well-known  private  school  not 
far  from  Lucerne.  One  of  Baron  Parilli's  relatives 
had  attended  Husmann's  school,  and  this  was  the 
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slender  link  that  had  led  Parilli  to  tell  Husmann 
his  plan.  Husmann,  hearing  what  Parilli  had  to 
say,  had  come  to  Waibel,  whom  he  had  known  be- 
fore, and  Waibel  had  turned  to  us.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter, Waibel  explained,  which  could  not  be  handled 
by  the  Swiss,  but  only  by  the  Allies.  At  the  same 
time,  he  assured  us,  the  Swiss  had  a  very  deep  and 
natural  interest  in  any  project  which  would  bring 
an  early  peace  and  spare  North  Italy  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Baron  and  the  Professor 

What  did  Parilli  want?  What  was  he  offering? 
For  the  details  Waibel  suggested  we  talk  directly 
to  the  two  men.  I  considered  this  for  a  moment  and 
dec  ided  it  would  be  premature  to  entangle  myself 
personally  with  an  unknown  emissary  who  might 
be  acting  on  his  own,  or  worse,  be  the  agent  in 
a  German  attempt  to  penetrate  our  mission.  Gaev- 
ernitz  was  ideally  suited  for  the  task.  He  had  been 
working  very  closely  with  me  for  some  time,  knew 
my  views  and  methods,  and  was  eminently  capable 
of  forming  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  peace  probes  of  this  kind. 

Gaevernitz  reported  to  me  the  next  day.  At 
first  the  two  men  had  struck  him  as  unlikely  con- 
ta  is  to  the  armed  forces  of  Marshal  Kesselring 
and  the  black-booted  SS  in  Italy.  The  Italian 
Baron  was  a  short,  slight,  bald  gentleman  with 
ingratiating  manners— as  Gaevernitz  put  it,  a  bit 
like  the  keeper  of  a  small  Italian  hotel  who  is  try- 
ing to  persuade  you  to  take  your  dinner  there.  Hus- 
mann was  talkative,  given  to  sweeping  generalities, 
and  quite  pompous  in  the  delivery  of  them.  During 
the  pauses  in  Parilli's  account  the  Professor  lec- 
tured on  peace  and  international  understanding, 
which  were  as  dear  to  our  hearts  as  to  his,  but  to 
which  the  session  in  progress  did  not  seem  to  be 
bringing  us  any  closer.  Parilli  hedged  when 
pressed  for  the  names  of  the  people  he  was  repre- 
senting. He  kept  on  the  theme  of  the  coming  horror 
of  German  vengeance  in  North  Italy.  He  had  had 
an  inspiration,  he  declared,  that  he  had  been 
"chosen"  to  find  the  solution,  to  be  the  intervening 
"angel"  for  North  Italy. 

At  last  Parilli  began  to  elaborate  on  the  idea 
that  the  SS  in  Italy  were  somewhat  different  than 
you  might  expect.  It  was  the  SS,  not  the  German 
Army,  that  might  he  capable  of  some  independent 
thought  and  action— certain  people  in  the  SS,  any- 
way. Who?  How  did  he  know?  Gaevernitz  kept 
pressing  for  proof.  Finally  the  Baron  mentioned 
his  close  relationship  with  a  young  SS  captain,  a 
certain  Guido  Zimmer,  who  until  recently  had  been 


chief  of  counterespionage  in  the  SS  intelligence 
office  in  Genoa.  Zimmer,  despite  his  membership  in 
the  SS,  was  a  devout  Catholic,  an  aesthete,  and 
an  intellectual.  According  to  Parilli,  he  was  moved 
by  a  desire  to  save  the  art  and  religious  treasures 
as  well  as  the  industrial  and  power  plants  in 
Northern  Italy.  The  talks  between  them  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  Zimmer  carefully 
broached  the  whole  problem  to  a  top  SS  official 
whom  he  knew,  Colonel  Eugen  Dollmann.  To 
Zimmer's  great  relief  Dollmann  had  listened  to 
him  with  apparent  sympathy,  and  had  said  that  he 
would  pass  Zimmer's  views  to  his  chief,  General 
Karl  Wolff,  commander  of  all  SS  units  in  Italy. 
Parilli  did  not  know  what  had  happened  after  that. 
He  and  Zimmer,  he  said,  had  developed  a  plan  of 
trying  to  get  to  Switzerland,  to  search  out  a  con- 
nection with  the  Allies.  On  his  own,  Parilli  had 
applied  to  the  Italian  authorities  for  an  exit  per- 
mit for  "economic  reasons."  Somewhere  in  the 
German  SS  command  the  word  was  given  to  let 
Parilli  take  his  trip. 

Gaevernitz  was  not  overly  impressed  by  all  this. 
He  thanked  Parilli  for  informing  him  of  his  con- 
tacts and  his  good  intentions  and  said  that  a 
talk  with  Dollmann  or  Wolff  or  preferably  Marshal 
Kesselring  might  be  worthwhile.  Beyond  that  one 
could  not  go  at  the  moment. 

To  our  surprise,  a  few  days  after  these  meetings 
we  had  an  urgent  call  from  Waibel.  Parilli  had 
returned.  Not  only  that;  with  him  were  Colonel 
Dollmann  and  Guido  Zimmer.  Their  presence  in 
Switzerland  would  be  kept  secret,  but  they  would 
have  to  return  to  Italy  shortly.  It  was  up  to  us  to 
see  what  we  could  extract  from  them. 

Wolff:  The  Prime  Mover 

It  struck  me  as  a  good  idea  to  try  out  another 
intermediary  on  these  emissaries,  one  who  so  far 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  opera- 
tion. The  man  I  had  in  mind  was  Paul  Blum,  a 
trusted  member  of  my  Bern  staff  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  people. 

On  March  3,  Paul  met  in  Lugano  with  Parilli, 
Dollmann,  Zimmer,  and  Husmann.  Dollmann,  with 
his  dark  look,  his  long  black  hair  combed  back  and 
curling  a  little  over  his  ears,  struck  Paul  as  a 
slippery  customer  who  knew  much  more  than  he 
was  telling.  Captain  Zimmer,  good  looking  and 
clean-cut,  was  obviously  in  a  subordinate  po- 
sition, and  hardly  opened  his  mouth.  Paul  quickly 
learned  that  Dollmann  would  try  to  persuade  Gen- 
eral Wolff  to  come  personally  to  Switzerland  to 
continue  the  talks  if  there  were  any  hope  of  estab- 


lishing  contact  with  the  Allies.  No  claims  were 
made  that  Dollmann  spoke  for  Kesselring,  nor  did 
anyone  promise  to  produce  him. 

Before  the  meeting  I  had  decided  that  it  was 
high  time  we  had  concrete  evidence  of  the  German 
emissaries'  seriousness  and  of  their  authority.  I 
had  given  Paul  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  two  names 
were  written :  Ferruccio  Parri  and  Antonio  Usmi- 
ani.  Parri  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Italian 
resistance.  Usmiani  had  been  doing  military  in- 
telligence work  for  me  in  North  Italy  and  had 
rendered  gallant  services.  Both  had  been  caught  by 
the  SS  police  and  both  were  being  held  in  prison. 
I  proposed,  therefore,  that  General  Wolff  demon- 
strate the  seriousness  of  his  intentions  by  releas- 
ing these  two  hostages  to  me  in  Switzerland. 
Parri  was  probably  the  most  important  Italian 
prisoner  the  SS  held. 

Had  we  known  at  that  time  the  anxiety  of  the 
German  chieftains  in  Italy  about  their  military 
situation,  we  would  have  been  less  surprised  than 
we  were  at  what  came  next.  We  knew  that  many  of 
them  were  willing  to  pay  a  price  to  achieve  a  sure 
line  of  communications  with  the  Allies  but  they 
knew  they  were  risking  their  lives  in  giving  to  us 
a  hostage  of  Parri's  stature.  Furthermore,  the 
three  representative  components  of  German  power 
in  North  Italy— the  Army,  the  diplomats,  and  the 
SS— had  little  reason  to  like  or  trust  one  another. 
And  within  the  ranks  of  each  of  these  three 
groups,  everyone  knew  that  his  closest  associates 
—out  of  fear  or  loyalty  to  Hitler,  real  or  feigned- 
might  betray  to  the  Gestapo  the  least  sign  of  wa- 
vering from  Hitler's  order  to  fight  to  the  finish. 

Even  with  the  historical  records  we  now  have, 
it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  way  the  idea  of 
a  separate  Italian  surrender  grew,  and  how  the 
various  partners  to  it  gradually  approached  each 
other.  No  doubt  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Italy  nurtured  it.  The  people  there  were  remote 
from  the  main  European  fighting  front  and  from 
the  German  heartland.  The  Church  was  a  mollify- 
ing influence.  And  these  factors,  combined  with 
the  particular  type  of  men  who  happened  to  be  on 
the  scene,  must  account  for  it.  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain.  The  prime  mover  in  the  end  was  SS  Ober- 
gruppenf iihrer  Karl  Wolff. 

To  supervise  all  SS  activities,  both  police  and 
military,  a  position  existed  in  most  German-dom- 
inated areas  which  was  called  the  Higher  SS  and 
Police  Leader.  Normally,  this  is  what  Wolff's  title 
should  have  been  but  Himmler  wanted  him  to  have 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  both  Mussolini  and  Kessel- 
ring. Accordingly,  a  new  and  unique  title  was 
created  for  him.  If  the  other  bosses  of  SS  and 
police  were  Higher  SS  and  Police  Leaders,  then 
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Wolff  would  have  to  be  Highest  SS  and  Police 
Leader.  He  was  responsible  directly  to  Himmler 
and  of  course  to  the  Fiihrer.  He  was  sent  to  Italy 
as  Himmler's  personal  representative  to  keep  order 
in  an  area  which,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  1943, 
stretched  from  north  of  Naples  to  the  Brenner 
Pass.  He  was  to  be  Mussolini's  adviser  in  police 
matters,  and  no  doubt  he  was  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  Mussolini  and  his  Salo  government  for  Himm- 
ler's benefit  as  well.  But  Wolff  was  also  to  work 
with  Kesselring  in  coordinating  the  disposition  of 
his  SS  forces  with  those  of  the  Army. 

To  do  all  this,  Wolff  was  given  still  another 
title:  Plenipotentiary  General  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  rear  combat  areas  of  Italy.  As  the 
Nazi  power  dwindled,  titles  grew.  This  new  title 
meant,  of  course,  that  if  any  question  of  authority 
between  SS  police  and  military  forces  should  arise 
in  the  North  Italian  area,  Wolff  could  intervene  to 
coordinate  matters. 

Who  was  this  Karl  Wolff  on  whom  Himmler 
showered  favors  and  in  whom  he  had  siu-h  trust? 
The  facts  about  him  are  briefly  these.  Before  he 
arrived  in  Italy  in  1943,  he  had  been  the  chief  of 
Himmler's  personal  staff  and  one  of  the  liaison 
officers  between  Himmler  and  Hitler— that  is,  be- 
tween the  SS  top  command  and  Hitler's  headquar- 
ters. At  times,  he  was  also  liaison  between  Himm- 
ler and  Ribbentrop— i.e.,  between  the  SS  and  the 
Foreign  Office.  Thus  he  was  not  primarily  either 
a  commander  of  troops  or  a  police  official.  Rather, 
he  was  a  kind  of  diplomat  or  political  adviser  to 
the  SS  leaders.  He  had  unobtrusively  slipped  into 
very  high  places  as  a  man  who  could  manage' other 
men  by  dint  of  his  personal  qualities. 

Shortly  before  coming  to  Italy,  he  had  broken 
one  rule  of  the  SS  which  Himmler  could  not  lightly 
forgive.  He  was  married  and  had  four  children 
but,  early  in  1913,  he  decided  to  marry  another 
woman.  He  went  to  Himmler  with  his  request  for 
a  divorce  (every  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  up- 
per ranks  of  the  SS  required  Himmler's  approval ) . 
Himmler  turned  him  down  ;  his  own  Chief  of  Staff 
could  not  be  allowed  to  set  suc  h  an  example.  With- 
out a  word  to  Himmler,  Wolff  then  went  to  Hitler 
and  asked  for  his  permission.  Hitler  gave  it.  Ac- 
cording to  many  accounts,  this  incident,  which 
annoyed  Himmler,  was  one  of  the  reasons  he 
packed  Wolff  off  to  Italy.  A  top  SS  official  was 
needed  there  and  while  there  were  other  more  ex- 
perienced SS  administrators.  Wolff  had  the  rank 
and  the  personal  qualifications  for  the  job  and 
Hitler  apparently  still  thought  highly  of  him. 

Reportedly  Wolff  had  told  the  Pope  in  May  1944 
that  he  "was  ready  to  commit  his  own  life  to  the 
cause  of  peace."  Few  knew  he  had  seen  the  Pope; 
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one  of  these  few  was  the  ubiquitous  Dollmann.  and 
it  was  he  who  seems  to  have  been  Wolff's  eyes  and 
ears  in  sounding  out  like-minded,  potential  sup- 
porters in  a  conspiracy  for  peace. 

Hitler's  Promises  Were  Lies 

When  Dollmann,  according  to  a  report  he  wrote 
after  the  war,  was  in  Florence  in  July  of  1944,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  commander  of 
the  German  Air  Force  in  Italy,  General  Max 
Ritter  von  Pohl,  at  his  headquarters  outside  Flor- 
ence. To  his  surprise,  Pohl  opened  up  at  once  with 
a  hard-hitting  statement  on  the  absurdity  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  and  the  hopelessness  of  convinc- 
ing Hitler  that  it  had  to  be  stopped.  The  idea  which 
was  really  the  key  to  the  whole  surrender  in  Italy 
was  clearly  formulated  by  Pohl  on  this  occasion, 
almost  a  year  before  the  event.  Pohl  told  Dollmann 
that  an  agreement  would  have  to  be  made  with 
the  Western  powers  without  Hitler's  knowledge. 
The  Army,  with  its  cast-iron  notions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Fuhrer's  oath,  could  not  be  called  on  to  take 
any  action.  The  SS  was  the  one  organization  left 
in  Germany  with  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out 
negotiations  to  stop  the  war,  vet  Himmler  would 
be  an  unsuitable  and  unacceptable  spokesman. 
Therefore-and  here  Pohl  turned  to  Dollmann  with 
a  question— wasn't  there  an  energetic  and  uncom- 
promised  leader  in  the  SS  who  could  approach  the 
Allies?  Dollmann  brought  Wolff  and  Pohl  together 
t  hat  September. 

As  Wolff  told  us  much  later,  he  had  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  a  compromise  peace  until  the 
beginning  of  1915.  He  believed  in  it  because  he 
thought  that  Hitler  was  really  going  to  produce 
the  new  weapons  he  had  been  boasting  about. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Ardennes  offensive  (  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  in  December  19  11  to  January  1945), 
Wolff  heard  that  the  Germans  had  almost  no  air 
support.  The  long-awaited  new  jets  had  not  ma- 
terialized. For  the  first  time,  he  realized  that  Hit- 
ler's promises  were  lies.  In  mid-February  he  talked 
to  Hitler  in  f ront  of  Ribbentrop  about  the  need  for 
Germany  to  find  a  way  to  stop  the  war.  Hitler  re- 
mained unruffled  by  the  proposal,  didn't  say  no, 
hut  didn't  actually  give  Wolff  permission  to  do 
anything. 

At  the  same  time,  one  other  man  of  highest  rank 
in  the  German  establishment  in  Italy  was  think- 
ing about  surrender  and  was  perhaps  even  readier 
to  act  than  Wolff.  This  was  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, Rudolf  Rahn,  Hitler's  personal  emissary  to 
Mussolini.  While  Rahn  commanded  no  troops  him- 
self, and  had  none  of  Wolff's  police  powers  or  mili- 


tary titles,  he  was  closer  to  Kesselring  and  had 
known  him  longer. 

After  Wolff  moved  up  to  quarters  on  the  Lake 
of  Garda  in  the  summer  of  1944,  he  became  a 
neighbor  of  Rahn's  and  the  two  men  carefully 
sounded  each  other  out.  Both  Rahn  and  Wolff 
realized  that  only  Kesselring  could  bring  about  an 
armistice,  and  that  he  would  have  to  be  won  over. 
Rahn  offered  to  talk  to  him,  since  he  knew  him 
best. 

Early  in  March,  Kesselring  dropped  in  to  see 
Rahn,  who  was  sick  in  bed  at  the  time.  Rahn  drew 
him  into  a  discussion  of  the  hopeless  military  and 
politicaloutlook  for  Germany,  and  told  him  bluntly 
that  the  final  moment  had  come  to  save  the  rem- 
nants of  the  German  nation  from  total  destruction. 
As  far  as  Rahn  could  see,  only  Kesselring,  the 
last  undefeated  German  Field  Marshal,  could  do 
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Field  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring 

something  effective.  He  alone  could  really  influence 
his  fellow  generals  to  surrender.  Rahn  waited. 
Kesselring  didn't  bat  an  eyelash.  Outwardly  he 
was  a  cool  and  dispassionate  man.  He  quietly  re- 
ferred to  his  oath  as  a  soldier  and  added  that  he 
thought  the  Fuhrer  would  still  pull  them  all 
through.  To  this  Rahn  said,  "Field  Marshal,  this 
is  no  time  for  either  of  us  to  resort  to  propaganda 
slogans  for  each  other's  benefit.  If  you  cannot 
make  a  decisive  move  now,  I  hope  you  will  be  ready 
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to  the  moment  we  hear  that  the  Fiihrer  is  dead." 
Kesselring  said  nothing.  He  rose  from  Rahn's  bed- 
side to  leave.  Just  before  he  went  he  said  in  an 
unmistakably  friendly  manner,  "I  hope  your  polit- 
ical plans  succeed." 

When  Parilli  had  approached  us,  of  course,  we 
knew  nothing  of  all  this  and  we  were  astounded 
when,  on  the  8th  of  March— only  four  days  after 
he  had  started  back  to  Italy  with  the  report  on 
the  Lugano  meeting  at  which  I  had  asked  for  "hos- 
tages"—those  hostages  were  delivered  to  me.  Fur- 
thermore, Wolff  was  hard  on  their  heels.  Wolff  and 
Parilli  had  crossed  the  border  shortly  after  the 
two  released  men,  Parri  and  Osmiani.  With  Wolff 
were  three  German  officers.  Colonel  Dollmann, 
Captain  Zimmer,  and  his  adjutant,  Major  Wenner. 
All  in  civilian  clothes,  of  course. 

Wolff  had  acted  with  astonishing  speed.  How  did 
he  do  it?  Did  he  regard  himself  as  invulnerable? 
Was  his  power  so  great  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear?  Was  he  perhaps  foolhardy?  How  did  he 
cover  up  his  tracks?  Or  did  Himmler  know,  and 
had  he  given  his  approval,  and  was  there,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  hide? 

I  then  decided  that  it  was  worth  the  gamble  to 
see  Wolff  myself,  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  considerable  risk  was  involved.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  the  first  meeting  to  discuss  peace  between 
a  commanding  German  officer  and  an  Allied  official 
since  the  war  began.  If  Wolff  was  trying  to  trick 
me,  and  the  news  leaked,  the  consequences  could  be 
unpleasant.  I  could  see  the  headlines  it  would 
make:  "Envoy  of  Roosevelt  Sees  High  SS  Officer." 
Wolff  would  learn  nothing,  but  he  could  make  po- 
litical capital  of  the  fact  that  I  had  talked  to  him. 
At  least  I  had  an  alibi:  Through  Wolff.  I  had  se- 
cured the  release  of  two  Italian  hostages  of  im- 
portance to  the  Allies,  and  I  hoped  to  get  valuable 
intelligence  also. 

Before  our  meeting.  Husmann  handed  me  some 
papers  which  he  said  General  Wolff  wanted  me  to 
see.  They  were  surprising  documents,  written  in 
German  and  with  Wolff's  official  card  attached. 
The  covering  page,  in  translation,  read  as  follows: 

Karl  Wolff 

SS  Obergruppenfiihrer  and  General  of  the 
Military  SS. 

Highest  SS  and  Police  Leader. 

Military  Plenipotentiary  of  the  German 
Armed  Forces  in  Italy. 

Commander  of  Rear  Military  Area  and  of  the 
Military  Administration. 

Information  about  the  above  person  can  be 
given  by : 

1.  The  former  Deputy  of  the  Fiihrer,  Rudolf 
Hess,  at  present  in  Canada. 

2.  The  present  Pope:  Visit  in  May  1944.  re- 


lease of  Professor  Vasella  at  request  of  the 
Pope,  who  stands  by  to  intercede,  if  desired,  at 
any  time. 

3.  Father  Pankratius  Pfeiffer,  Superior  of 
the  Salvatorian  Order  in  Rome  .  .  . 

There  followed  seven  or  eight  more  names  of 
churchmen,  Italian  aristocrats,  and  so  on,  with 
details  of  how  Wolff  had  been  helpful  to  them,  in 
most  cases  by  releasing  them  from  prison.  On  the 
next  page  were  claims  of  a  different  sort.  Here 
Wolff  set  forth  that  on  his  orders  several  hundred 
of  the  most  precious  paintings  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
in  Florence  had  been  removed  to  safety  in  North 
Italy  when  Florence  was  bombarded,  along  with 
various  sculptures  and  the  famous  coin  collection 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  which  was  said  to  be  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

He  claimed  also,  to  have  been  responsible,  along 
with  Kesselring,  for  saving  Rome  from  German 
bombardment;  to  have  settled  without  bloodshed 
the  general  strike  in  Turin,  Milan,  and  Genoa, 
involving  some  300,000  workers  in  1944;  and  to 
have  negotiated  with  the  partisans  in  November 
of  1944,  with  the  result  that  an  amnesty  had  been 
declared  and  the  Italian  population  of  North  Italy 
no  longer  needed  to  fear  being  drafted  into  Musso- 
lini's armies  or  into  German  labor  forces.  There 
were  attachments  in  support  of  the  claims  made. 
Wolff  wanted  to  show  us  what  kind  of  man  he  was, 
in  case  I  had  the  wrong  idea  about  him. 

Meeting  by  the  Fireplace 

\  have  always  tried  to  have  important  meetings 
around  a  live  fireplace.  There  is  some  subtle  influ- 
ence in  a  wood  fire  which  makes  people  feel  at 
ease  and  less  inhibited  in  their  conversation;  and 
if  you  are  asked  a  question  to  which  you  are  in  no 
hurry  to  reply,  you  can  stir  up  the  fire  and  study 
the  patterns  the  flames  make  until  they  help  shape 
your  answer. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  Gaevernitz  led  Hus- 
mann and  General  Wolff  into  my  library.  There 
were  no  formal  introductions.  We  nodded  and  took 
seats  around  a  fire  I  had  built  there.  Wolff  was  a 
handsome  man  and  well  aware  of  it,  Nordic,  with 
graying,  slightly  receding  blond  hair,  well-built 
and  looking  no  older  than  his  age,  which  was  about 
forty-five.  He  sat  rather  stiffly  and  said  very  little 
at  first.  Our  conversation  was  in  German.  Hus- 
mann asked  my  permission  to  summarize  the  dis- 
cussion he  had  had  with  General  Wolff  during  the 
long  train  ride  from  the  Swiss-Italian  border.  I 
consented  and  Husmann,  in  his  professorial  man- 
ner, ran  down  the  list  of  topics  they  discussed, 
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occasionally  turning  to  Wolff,  who  nodded  his 
agreement.  Wolff  had  conceded  that  the  war  was 
irrevocably  lost  for  Germany,  and  that  the  West- 
ern Allies  could  not  be  divided.  He  also  had  as- 
sured Husmann  that  he  was  acting  without  the 
knowledge  of  Hitler  and  Himmler.  When  Husmann 
had  finished,  he  left  us. 

"I  control  the  SS  forces  in  Italy,"  Wolff  told 
me,  "and  I  am  willing  to  place  myself  and  my  en- 
tire organization  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  to 
terminate  hostilities."  However,  he  emphasized 
that  in  order  to  end  the  war  in  Italy,  it  was  impera- 
tive to  win  over  the  commanders  of  the  German 
Armed  Forces  in  Italy. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  been  on  very  good  terms 
with  Field  Marshal  Kesselring.  he  said.  If  we 
could  assure  Wolff  that  a  secure  line  of  communi- 
cation reaching  the  top  level  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mand was  available  through  his  contact  to  us,  he 
would  do  his  best  to  arrange  that  Kesselring  or 
his  deputy  come  to  Switzerland  with  him  to  sign  a 
surrender.  I  assured  Wolff  that  we  were  in  direct 
contact  with  Allied  Headquarters.  He  seemed  im- 
mensely relieved. 

Neither  at  this  meeting  nor  later  did  Wolff 
suggest  thai  his  action  would  be  contingent  upon 
any  promise  of  immunity  for  himself.  He  did  say 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  a  war  criminal 
and  was  willing  to  stand  on  his  record.  In  an  hour 
we  had  progressed  as  far  as  we  could  go  at  the 
moment.  Until  we  knew  Kesselring's  attitude  we 
could  not  safely  plan  our  further  course. 

Late  that  nighl  I  sent  a  full  report  on  the  meet- 
ing with  Wolff  to  Washington  and  Allied  Head- 
quarters in  Caserta.  I  had  not  sought  prior 
approval.  This  would  have  put  too  many  people  in 
Washington  on  the  spot.  It  was  better  to  leave 
them  free  to  disavow  me  if  they  wished.  Needless 
to  say  I  awaited  the  reaction  with  impatience. 

To  Caserta,  I  had  suggested  that,  if  Kesselring 
or  his  deputy  was  prepared  to  come  to  Switzerland 
with  Wolff  to  surrender,  it  would  be  well  for 
AFHQ  to  be  reaily  to  send  some  high-ranking  of- 
ficers to  meet  them.  I  made  it  clear  that  we  could 
not  yet  judge  how  much  weight  could  be  placed  on 
Wolff's  assu ranees. 

This  word  of  caution  did  not  deter  Field 
.Marshal  Alexander.  A  man  of  action,  he  an- 
swered my  message  with  action,  not  with  comment 
of  approval  or  disapproval.  He  radioed  that  two 
senior  staff  officers  were  coming  to  Switzerland 
at  once.  '|'1m'  OSS  offices  at  Caserta  and  Hern,  un- 
der the  orders  of  General  William  J.  Donovan, 
chief  of  OSS,  were  already  making  preparations 
to  provide  guards,  clerical  assistance,  special  com- 
municat  ions  faeilit  ies,  and  the  personnel  and  para- 


phernalia required  for  a  complex  operation  which 
must  remain  absolutely  secret  and  secure.  If  all 
went  well,  within  a  few  days  emissaries  could  be 
converging  on  Switzerland  who  could  speak  for  the 
Allied  commanders  of  the  armies  that  had  been 
locked  in  battle  with  the  Germans  in  Italy  since 
June  of  1943. 

Rut  on  the  afternoon  of  March  11th,  Waibel 
phoned  me  that  Parilli  had  just  crossed  the  border 
at  Chiasso— alone.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  that 
day.  Bundled  in  a  large  handsome  overcoat  with  a 
fur  collar  (it  was  bitter  cold  outside)  which  made 
him  look  twice  his  size,  he  said  a  few  words  to  me 
in  English  when  we  were  introduced;  he  spoke 
Italian,  French,  and  German  with  equal  speed.  He 
liked  to  interlard  whatever  language  he  happened 
to  be  speaking  with  phrases  from  another.  One, 
which  he  threw  often  in  my  direction,  was.  "You 
are  the  boss."  He  had  a  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as 
a  tendency  to  dramatize  things  a  bit. 

What  he  had  to  tell  was  dismaying.  No  sooner 
had  Wolff  (after  his  talk  with  me  on  the  8th) 
crossed  into  Italy  and  entered  the  Italian  customs 
office  than  a  message  from  Kaltenbrunner  was 
handed  to  him  by  an  SS  official  from  Milan.  Kal- 
tenbrunner  wanted  Wolff  to  meet  him  in  Inns- 
bruck. During  Wolff's  absence  Kaltenbrunner  had 
tried  to  get  in  touch  with  him,  and  had  been  told 
that  Wolff  had  gone  to  Switzerland.  The  fact  that 
Wolff  had  failed  to  inform  Berlin  of  his  trip  im- 
mediately aroused  the  most  hostile  suspicions. 
Late  that  night  Wolff  sent  a  teletype  message  to 
Kaltenbrunner  begging  off  because  of  the  pressure 
of  work.  He  had  to  assume  that  Kaltenbrunner 
might  try  to  arrest  him  if  he  left  his  own  territory 
and  went  into  Austria. 

Wolff  knew  now  that  he  would  have  to  straighten 
everything  out  with  Himmler  soon.  What  he  pro- 
posed was  that  we,  the  Allies,  should  turn  over 
to  him  a  German  prisoner  of  high  rank,  equal  in 
importance  to  Parri,  so  that  Wolff  could  say  his 
release  of  Parri  was  merely  a  prisoner  exchange. 
Wolff  asked  us  to  locate  and  deliver  to  him,  if  pos- 
sible, Oberstummbannfiihrer  Wuensche,  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  favorite  adjutant  of  Hitler's  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  France.  Hitler's  birth- 
day was  coming  up  soon  and  Wolff  could  say  he  had 
personally  and  quietly  engaged  in  the  Parri  release 
in  order  to  give  Hitler  a  birthday  surprise. 

What  amazed  me  about  this  was  the  impulsive- 
ness it  revealed  in  Wolff.  He  had  released  Parri, 
expecting  no  doubt  that  word  would  somehow  leak 
to  Berlin,  and  he  had  done  nothing  at  the  time  to 
cover  himself.  Now  that  he  was  in  trouble,  he  was 
hastily  trying  to  devise  a  pretext  for  what  he  had 
done.  Either  he  considered  himself  even  more 


powerful  than  he  was,  or  he  thought  his  stock 
with  Himmler,  or  possibly  Hitler,  was  so  high  that 
he  could  do  no  wrong.  Or,  worst  of  all,  he  simply 
didn't  think  ahead. 

At  about  this  time  another  unsettling  event 
took  place.  Kesselring,  we  learned,  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Italy  and  made  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  hard-pressed  West  Front  in  Germany.  We 
soon  found  out  that  his  replacement  was  to  be 
Colonel  General  Heinrich  von  Vietinghoff. 

And  just  at  this  juncture  the  two  officers  whom 
Field  Marshal  Alexander  was  sending  to  me  from 
Caserta  arrived :  the  American  Major  General 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  then  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Field  Marshal  Alexander,  and  the  British  Major 
General  Terence  S.  Airey,  Alexander's  chief  in- 
telligence officer.  On  March  14  I  met  and  briefed 
them  at  the  French-Swiss  frontier.  No  finer  offi- 
cers could  have  been  chosen  for  this  particular  job. 
General  Lemnitzer  had  already  had  experience  in 
secret  operations,  as  he  had  participated  promi- 
nently in  operation  TORCH,  the  North  African 
landing  of  1912.  Terence  Airey  was  a  highly 
trained  and  competent  intelligence  officer.  Natu- 
rally, the  two  men  were  disappointed  to  learn  of 
Wolff's  problems  due  to  Kesselring's  transfer. 
They  had  other  news  for  me  which  filled  me  with 
mixed  emotions.  A  report  of  my  March  8th  talk 
with  Wolff  had,  they  told  me,  been  sent  via  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  Moscow  and  com- 
municated to  the  Soviet  government  through  our 
military  representatives  there.  From  the  begin- 
ning I  had  felt  that  one  of  the  risks  which  lay  in 
my  meeting  with  Wolff  was  a  German  maneuver 
to  use  it  as  a  wedge  between  the  Russians  and  our- 
selves. Now  that  the  Russians  had  been  advised 
this  seemed  less  of  a  threat.  However,  though  the 
danger  of  a  leak  had  been  minimized,  what  would 
the  Russians  do  with  the  information  that  had 
been  given  them?  We  were  all  too  soon  to  find  out. 

Up  to  the  Villas 

o  n  March  17  we  received  a  message  that  Gen- 
eral Wolff  would  arrive  at  the  Swiss  border  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  Thus,  everything  was  set  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Allied  generals  and  Wolff  with 
their  respective  advisers  on  that  day.  In  agree- 
ment with  Headquarters,  we  had  decided  on  As- 
cona,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  as  the  place  for  the 
meeting,  in  part  because  Gaevernitz  had  the  use  of 
two  villas  located  there  which  were  well  suited  for 
our  purposes.  One  villa  was  directly  on  the  lake  and 
the  other  a  short  distance  above  it  on  the  hillside. 
We  were  well  protected  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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security  and  isolation,  and  it  was  close  to  the 
Italian  frontier.*  The  placid  lake,  among  towering 
mountains,  created  an  atmosphere  of  serenity  and 
calm.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  not  many  miles 
north  of  us  a  war  was  being  waged  in  those  moun- 
tains. All  our  surroundings  breathed  peace  and 
mirrored  beauty.  It  was  no  accident  that  Locarno, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  had  once  been  selected  for 
a  famous  peace  conference.  For  a  secret  meeting 
between  Allied  and  German  officers,  here  was  the 
perfect  spot. 


General  Karl  Wolff 


This  time  Wolff  was  leaving  Dollmann  behind  at 
his  headquarters  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  situation 
there.  If  any  messages  came  from  Himmler  or 
Kaltenbrunner  relating  to  the  business  at  hand, 
Dollmann  would  forward  them  on  to  us. 

The  Allied  generals  arrived  at  the  villa  on  the 
hill  at  Ascona  during  the  morning  of  March  19. 
Wolff  and  his  party  were  already  in  Ascona. 

Gaevernitz  and  I  settled  down  to  a  long  prelimi- 
nary talk  with  Wolff  so  that  we  could  brief  Lem- 
nitzer and  Airey  of  all  the  recent  developments. 

First  of  all.  I  pressed  Wolff  to  tell  us  all  he  knew 
about  Vietinghoff.  What  sort  of  man  was  he?  How- 
well  did  he  know  him?  How  would  he  react  to  our 
particular  enterprise?  Vietinghoff,  he  replied,  was 
an  old  hand  in  the  Italian  campaign.  Wolff's  rela- 

*In  fact  it  was  so  close  that  Headquarters  had  at 
first  objected  to  Ascona  on  the  ground  that  the  adver- 
sary might  pull  off  a  coup  and  kidnap  the  Allied  gen- 
erals. As  this  would  involve  a  serious  violation  of 
Swiss  neutrality  we  persuaded  Headquarters  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Anyway  we  were  well  guarded. 
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lions  with  him  had  been  close  and  friendly.  How- 
ever, Vietinghoff  was  a  stiff  and  proper  aristocrat 
of  Baltic  origin,  as  nonpolitical  a  German  general 
as  one  could  find.  He  was  not  likely  to  take  inde- 
pendent action  or  to  understand  the  political  and 
ethical  implications  of  Germany's  position  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  war.  He  would  not  be  easy  to 
win  over  unless  he  felt  that  he  had  the  backing  of 
other  senior  officers  in  the  Wehrmacht.  Further- 
more, Wolff— having  had  no  way  of  foreseeing 
Vietinghoff's  assumption  of  the  Italian  command 
—had  never  discussed  the  idea  of  surrender  with 
him.  If  he  could  be  brought  around  to  it  at  all, 
Wolff  feared  convincing  him  would  take  some  time. 

Kesselring  had  now  been  gone  from  North  Italy 
for  ten  days,  and  Wolff  had  not  been  in  touch  with 
him  and  could  not  risk  talking  with  him  over  the 
telephone  because  the  Gestapo  would  be  listening 
in.  Did  this  mean.  I  asked,  that  we  would  have  to 
dismiss  Kesselring  entirely  from  our  surrender 
plans?  No,  Wolff  answered,  not  entirely.  As  he 
saw  it,  there  were  three  possible  alternatives.  If 
there  was  practically  no  time  available,  he.  Wolff, 
could  simply  act  with  the  forces  under  his  own 
command.  This  might  not  be  very  effective.  Or  he 
could  go  directly  to  Vietinghoff  and  see  if  he  could 
enlist  his  aid.  The  third  possibility,  which  he 
strongly  recommended,  was  for  him  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Kesselring's  new  headquarters  in 
Germany  and  try  to  get  his  support.  Kesselring,  he 
thought,  could  bring  his  influence  to  bear  on  Viet- 
inghoff. 

In  Wolff's  mind,  the  controlling  factor  was  time, 
and  that  touched  on  a  most  delicate  question.  The 
German  command,  he  said,  had  information  which 
led  them  to  believe  that  a  big  Allied  offensive  in 
Italy  would  be  staged  by  the  end  of  March.  I  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  Wolff  was  trying  to 
find  out  the  date  of  the  offensive  for  his  own  rea- 
sons. Though  I  did  not  know  it,  the  two  generals 
from  Caserta  most  certainly  did.  His  point  was,  of 
course,  that  once  the  offensive  began,  the  chance 
of  talking  surrender  with  any  success  was  mini- 
mized—ai  least  until  the  first  clashes  were  over. 

When  we  turned  to  the  alternative  of  Wolff's, 
acting  alone,  he  described  the  mixed  and  motley 
forces  which  the  SS  had  assembled  in  North  Italy: 
Italians.  Russians,  Serbs.  Croats,  Czechs,  vt  a!. 
They  were  widely  scattered,  armed  only  with  light 
weapons  and  a  few  rather  ancient  tanks.  Besides 
these  unit  .  which  totaled  just  under  200, 000  men, 
Wolff  had  some  65,000  Germans  assigned  to  him, 
of  whom  onl\  about  10,000  were  in  tactical  units; 
the  rest  made  up  supply  and  transportation  com- 
panies. Prospects  for  any  major  support  to  our 
cause  from  these  troops  seemed  slight. 


One  thing  was  now  very  clear.  In  any  surrender, 
General  Wolff's  principal  contribution  would  have 
to  be  primarily  as  the  persuader,  the  man  who 
would  talk  the  Army  generals  into  realizing  the 
futility  of  further  fighting.  The  question  was, 
therefore,  whether  Wolff  should  try  to  see  Kessel- 
ring or  should  just  concentrate  on  Vietinghoff. 

We  then  asked  Wolff  about  Mussolini's  position. 
Wolff  said  he  was  largely  under  the  influence  of 
the  women  around  him— his  wife,  Donna  Rachele, 
and  his  mistress,  Claretta  Petacci,  and  her  rela- 
tives. He  was,  in  any  case,  now  of  no  consequence 
in  the  matter  of  surrender.  Kaltenbrunner  ? 
Wolff  showed  signs  of  disgust.  Kaltenbrunner  was 
merely  trying  to  develop  his  own  line  through 
Sweden  or  Switzerland  for  peace  negotiations.  He 
did  not  want  to  encourage  or  permit  any  competi- 
tion. What  about  the  Alpine  Redoubt,  we  asked? 
"Madness,"  said  Wolff.  "It  would  only  bring  addi- 
tional suffering  to  the  German  people.  Everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  prevent  such  last-ditch 
resistance." 

"Produce  Somebody" 

That  afternoon,  after  I  had  introduced  Lemnit- 
zer  and  Airey,  giving  them  pseudonyms  as  "my 
military  advisers,"  I  called  on  General  Lemnitzer 
to  open  the  discussions  with  Wolff.  He  spoke  in 
English  and  Gaevernitz  acted  as  interpreter.  The 
situation  was  unique  and  solemn.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  during  the  entire  war  when  high-ranking 
Allied  officers  and  a  German  general  had  met  on 
neutral  soil  to  discuss  a  German  surrender  and 
talked  peacefully  while  their  respective  armies 
were  fighting  each  other. 

Lemnitzer,  after  an  appropriate  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  said  that  he  thought  he 
had  a  good  picture  of  the  problems  which  Wolff 
faced  as  a  result  of  Kesselring's  departure  for  the 
West  Front.  The  early  defeat  of  Germany  was  in- 
evitable, and  it  was  understood  that  all  concerned 
accepted  the  fact.  It  was  now  up  to  Wolff,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  appropriate  military  com- 
manders, to  produce  specific  plans  to  achieve 
unconditional  surrender.  Technically  it  would  be 
necessary  to  arrange  for  qualified  German  mili- 
tary representatives  to  meet  with  Allied  military 
representatives.  If  the  Germans  could  be  brought 
to  Switzerland,  arrangements  would  be  made  to 
take  them  from  there  to  Allied  Headquarters  in 
Southern  Italy.  Wolff  replied  thai  there  should  be 
two  rcpresentat  ives,  one  for  the  Wehrmacht  and 
one  for  t  he  SS.  <  ieneral  Lemnitzer  emphasized  t  hal 
once  these  men  reached  Switzerland,  the  Allies 
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would  protect  the  secrecy 
of  their  passage  to  and 
from  Allied  Forces  Head- 
quarters and  assure  their 
safe  return  to  Switzer- 
land. The  Allies,  Lem- 
nitzer  went  on  to  say, 
were  interested  only  in 
unconditional  surrender, 
and  it  would  be  pointless 
for  the  Germans  to  come 
to  Caserta  unless  they 
agreed  to  such  terms. 
Furthermore,  he  told 
Wolff  that  conversations 
at  Allied  Headquarters 
would  be  limited  to  meth- 
ods of  military  surren- 
der, and  would  not  in- 
clude political  issues. 

At  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing I  explained  to  Wolff 
that  it  was  going  to  be 
impossible  to  produce 
Wuensche  in  exchange 
for  Parri,  as  he  had  sug- 
gested some  time  ago. 
Wolff  took  this  in  good 
grace  but  said  his  posi- 
tion would  be  considerably  easier  if  we  could  pro- 
duce somebody;  it  needn't  be  a  general  officer;  a 
lower  one  would  do,  as  long  as  he  had  a  decoration 
or  two.  I  said  I  would  keep  trying.  Then,  having 
received  our  agreement  that  he  contact  Kessel- 
ring,  Wolff  departed. 

Ten  days  later,  on  March  30,  Zimmer  came  over 
the  border  and  reported  that  Wolff  had  seen  Kes- 
selring  and  Kesselring  had  consented  to  support 
Wolff's  plan.  Further,  he  had  told  Wolff  to  tell  this 
to  Vietinghoff.  If  all  went  as  expected,  Wolff  would 
come  to  Switzerland  on  Monday,  April  2,  and 
would  try  to  bring  Vietinghoff,  or  one  of  the  hit- 
ter's staff  officers,  and  Ambassador  Rahn  with  him. 
The  three  components  of  German  power  in  Italy 
would  be  represented. 

On  Monday,  April  2,  no  one  came  but  Baron 
Parilli,  accompanied  by  Waibel  and  Husmann  who 
had  met  him  at  the  border.  He  had  been  at  Wolff's 
headquarters  ever  since  Friday,  and  Wolff  had 
sent  him  to  tell  us  what  had  been  taking  place. 

Himmler  had  phoned  Wolff  early  on  Easter  Sun- 
day morning.  He  had  found  out  that  Wolff  had 
moved  his  family  south  of  the  Brenner  into  an 
area  which  was  under  his  own  command.  Himmler 
had  said,  "This  was  imprudent  of  you,  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  the  situation.  Your 


The  three  intermediaries:  Major 
mann,  and  Hanoi  Lni</i  Parilli. 


Max  Waihrl,  Professor  Max  Hux- 


wife  and  your  children  are  now  under  my  protec- 
tion." It  was  a  clear  threat— the  usual  SS  method. 
He  then  added  that  he  was  warning  Wolff  not  to 
leave  Italy,  i.e.,  not  to  go  to  Switzerland.  Wolff 
was  almost  too  depressed  to  talk.  The  best  he  saw 
for  himself  was  a  funeral  at  state  expense.  He  had 
not  dared  come  to  see  us  that  day. 

We  fell  on  Parilli  with  our  questions.  How  did 
Himmler  get  into  the  act?  Who  told  him  what 
Wolff  was  doing?  How  much  does  he  know?  What 
about  Hitler?  What  about  Kesselring  and  Vieting- 
hoff? What  about  the  surrender? 

Then  the  Baron  went  back  to  the  beginning. 
Wolff,  traveling  by  car,  had  finally  reached  Kessel- 
ring's  command  post  near  Bad  Nauheim  on  March 
23.  The  Americans  had  already  crossed  the  Rhine  a 
bare  fifteen  kilometers  away  and  their  continued 
advance  was  about  to  cut  Germany  in  two.  All  hell 
had  broken  loose.  While  Kesselring  was  keeping  a 
handful  of  field  telephones  hot  with  orders  to  his 
hard-pressed  armies,  Wolff  was  trying  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  done.  He  asked  Kesselring  not  only 
if  he  would  approve  the  surrender  attempt  in  Italy 
through  Vietinghoff,  but  if  he  would  join  in  by 
surrendering  in  the  West. 

This  Kesselring  said  he  could  not  do.  He  was  de- 
fending German  soil  and  he  was  bound  to  continue 
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even  if  he  died  himself  in  the  fighting.  He  said  he 
personally  owed  everything  to  the  Fiihrer.  More- 
over, he  was  sure  the  well-armed  SS  divisions  be- 
hind him  would  take  action  against  him  if  he 
disobeyed  Hitler's  orders.  But  he  would  counsel 
Vietinghoff  to  go  ahead.  "I  regret  that  I  myself 
am  not  in  Italy  now,"  he  said. 

The  phone  call  from  Himmler  threatening  his 
family  had  brought  Wolff  up  sharply  against  the 
fact  he  had  been  evading  ever  since  he  had  made 
his  first  moves  in  our  direction.  He  could  not 
charm  Himmler  and  the  whole  SS  over  to  his  side. 
If  he  took  a  false  step  he  could  be  liquidated  and 
then  the  whole  surrender  project  would  collapse. 
He  had  to  be  most  careful. 

Certain  ''Points  of  Honor" 

i^lthough  he  could  not  meet  with  us  on  Easter 
Sunday,  Wolff  did  meet  with  General  Vietinghoff, 
and  the  two  met  again  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  April. 
Parilli  was  present  at  the  meeting  on  the  7th, 
along  with  Vietinghoff's  (formerly  Kesselring's) 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Hans  Roettiger. 

Both  Vietinghoff  and  Roettiger  were  well  aware 
of  what  Wolff  had  been  doing  in  Switzerland.  And 
they  were  in  full  agreement  that  the  time  had 
come  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  useless  slaughter. 
But  Vietinghoff  did  not  want  to  go  down  in  history 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  or  to  the  traditions  of 
his  family  and  his  caste.  He  was  ready  to  sign  an 
"uncondil  ional"  surrender  only  if  the  Allies  would 
accept  the  "points  of  honor"  he  wished  to  have  ob- 
served. They  were  these:  the  Germans  would  stand 
at  attention  when  the  Allies  arrived  to  accept  the 
surrender;  the  Germans  would  not  be  interned  in 
England  or  America;  they  would  be  held  in  Italy 
only  temporarily,  and  while  there  they  would  be 
allowed  to  do  useful  work  on  reconstructing  roads 
and  railways  instead  of  being  put  behind  barbed 
wire ;  after  the  situation  had  stabilized  they  would 
be  returned  to  Germany  in  possession  of  their  belts 
and  bayonets  as  evidence  that  they  had  made  an 
orderly  surrender  and  had  not  merely  been 
rounded  up  as  a  beaten  rabble.  Vietinghoff  also 
requested  "the  maintenance  of  a  modest  contin- 
gent Army  Group  C  I  his  command]  as  a  future 
instrument  of  order  inside  Germany."  Things 
were  vetting  rather  far  away  from  the  Casa- 
blanca formula  of  unconditional  surrender— so  far 
that  Field  Marshal  Alexander  could  not  accept  the 
terms.  Clearly,  we  had  come  up  against  a  serious 
roadblock.  ■ 

The  coming  days  brought  the  sad  news  of  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt's  death,  and   also  a   report  that 


Himmler  had  been  after  Wolff  again.  On  April  14, 
Himmler  had  telephoned  from  Berlin  ordering 
Wolff  to  report  there  at  once.  After  putting 
Himmler  off  by  claiming  that  his  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  Italy,  Wolff  sat  down  and 
wrote  him  a  letter.  Playing  on  an  idea  which  he 
had  long  since  abandoned  himself  but  which  he 
knew  would  appeal  to  the  hallucinations  of  the  top 
Nazis  in  Berlin,  he  declared  that  he  was  pursuing 
important  negotiations  with  the  Allies  with  a  view 
to  separating  the  Anglo-Americans  from  the  So- 
viets. 

At  length,  he  pointed  out  to  Himmler  how 
he,  Wolff,  had  been  right  on  previous  occasions 
when  he  had  advised  Himmler,  and  he  begged  him 
to  take  his  advice  now.  Germany's  Western  de- 
fenses were  failing,  as  Wolff  had  told  Himmler 
they  would.  Further  fighting  in  the  south  would 
only  kill  off  more  Germans  to  no  advantage.  Wolff 
was  seeking  honorable  terms  with  the  Allies.  He 
closed  his  letter  by  inviting  Himmler  to  come 
down  and  join  him  in  his  attempt  to  make  peace, 
df  Himmler  had  accepted  this  invitation,  Wolff 
said  he  would  have  arrested  him  on  arrival.) 
Himmler  telephoned  Wolff  immediately  after  read- 
ing the  letter.  "I  didn't  ask  for  a  report,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  talk  to  you  personally."  Wolff  gave  in; 
he  decided  he  would  have  to  talk  it  out  with 
Himmler  and  probably  Hitler.  He  left  by  plane 
for  Berlin  on  March  16. 

I  did  not  learn  until  some  time  later  that,  be- 
fore he  left,  Wolff  gave  Parilli  a  kind  of  personal 
testament  addressed  to  me.  These  were  its  con- 
tents : 

In  case  I  should  lose  my  command  .  .  .  and 
the  action  with  which  I  have  associated  myself 
should  not  succeed,  I  request  that  the  German 
people  and  the  German  troops  in  Italy  should 
not  suffer  the  consequences. 

If,  after  my  death,  my  honor  be  assailed,  I 
request  Mr.  Dulles  to  rehabilitate  my  name, 
publicizing  my  true,  humane  intentions;  to 
make  known  that  I  acted  not  out  of  egotism  or 
betrayal,  but  solely  out  of  the  conviction  and 
hope  of  saving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  German 
people. 

After  my  death,  I  ask  Mr.  Dulles,  in  the 
name  of  the  ideas  for  which  1  shall  have  fallen, 
to  try  to  obtain  for  the  German  and  Italian 
troops  honorable  terms  of  surrender. 

I  request  Mr.  Dulles  to  protect,  after  my 
death,  if  this  is  possible,  my  two  families,  in 
order  that  they  not  be  destroyed. 


\Nc.rt  month  Mr.  Dulles  will  conclude  his  story  of 

the  negotiations  thai  led  to  the  hist  "Jawohl"  end 
were  followed  by  the  Allied  victory  in  Europe.] 
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Out  in  the  Bleachers, 
Where  the  Action  Is 


by  William  Barry  Furlong 


While  the  Chicago  Cubs  are  drearily 
losing  games  down  on  the  field,  their 
fans  up  in  the  cheap  seats  carry  on 
the  liveliest  betting  operation  in  the 
b  ig  leagues. 

•Just  inside  the  bleacher  entrance  to  Wrigley 
Field  in  Chicago  is  a  sign  that  warns:  "No  gam- 
bling." On  the  ramp  leading  up  to  the  bleacher 
mezzanine  is  another  sign  that  warns:  "No 
gambling."  At  the  top  of  the  ramp,  patrolling  the 
aisle  of  the  mezzanine,  is  a  cop  whose  presence 
warns:  "No  gambling."  In  the  right-center-field 
bleachers  are  Stace  and  Sambo,  Jonesy  and  Zsa- 
Zsa,  Dynamite  and  The  Preacher— all  there  to  sit 
in  the  sun  and  enjoy  the  National  Pastime:  gam- 
bling on  baseball. 

"Sollie!  Hey,  where's  Sollie?" 

"Where's-a  Duke?  Somebody  see-a  Duke?" 


"Wha'd'ya  gimme,  I  take-a  Cubs?"  asks  a  man 
with  a  nervous  tic. 

"Six  ta  five."  This  is  a  man  called  Groundhog. 

"Six  ta  five!"  screeches  Nervous  Tic.  "Them 
Cardinals  are  gonna  start  Gibson!" 

"I  don't  care  they  start  Samson,"  growls 
Groundhog.  "It's  still  six  ta  five." 

Nervous  Tic  sits  down  petulantly.  "Why-a 
Cubs?"  he  complains.  "Why  you  always  gotta  take 
a-Cubs?  The  Cubs,  they're  the  same  bunch-a 
crumbs  as  always." 

Groundhog  remains  silent,  above  Interrogation. 
Around  him,  some  of  the  Faithful  are  becoming 
annoyed  at  the  gaucheries  of  a  non-investor  who 
wonders  aloud  why  the  Cubs  never  have  put  lights 
into  the  ball  park  and  let  the  fans  come  out  in 
the  cool  of  night.  Two  bare-chested  men,  elabo- 
rately preparing  to  be  parboiled  in  oil— suntan  oil 
—glare  at  him.  "Baseball  supposed  to  be  played 
inna  daytime,"  one  says  scathingly.  "This  ain't  no 
drive-in  movin'  pitcher  place." 
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Wrigley  Field  in  Chicago  is  the  last  surviving 
temple  of  baseball  in  the  sun.  As  the  only  major- 
league  ball  park  with  no  night  baseball,  it  is  the 
last  tie  to  those  more  languid  days  when  baseball 
was  less  an  industry  than  a  sport.  For  many  fans, 
it  is  still  a  neighborhood  gathering  place,  one  they 
can  walk  to  after  lunch  to  sit  and  gossip  and 
watch  the  Cubs  lose.  For  others,  it  is  a  place  to 
come  and  get  a  suntan  while  immersing  them- 
selves in  the  pleasant  brouhaha  of  the  bleachers. 
For  still  others,  it  is  the  place  to  come  to  engage 
in  that  ancient  if  fast-fading  tribal  ritual,  ball- 
park betting. 

Nobody  know  s  quite  how  much  money  is  bet  on 
baseball  every  year.  A  vague  idea  came  out  of  an 
investigation  made  seven  years  ago  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  Investigations.  It  found 
that  one  bookmaker  handling  bets  on  baseball 
from  upper  New  York  State  gamblers  alone  made 
a  profit  of  $500,000  in  eight  weeks.  Given  the  nor- 
mal illicit  profit  margin  of  bookmaking  on  base- 
ball, that  particular  entrepreneur  had  to  have 
handled  more  than  $20  million  in  baseball  bets  in 
that  eight-week  period  or  the  equivalent  of  $60 
million  for  the  entire  season,  a  cash  flow  that 
shows  hooking  bets  on  baseball  is  a  more  prosper- 
ous business  than  merely  running  baseball  or  play- 
ing it. 

Most  of  the  money  I >et  on  baseball  engages  the 
leisurely  judgment  of  the  bettors,  who  have  all 
day  to  survey  the  odds  or  the  records  of  the  start- 
ing pitchers,  or  to  apply  their  systems.  Theirs  is 
a  Gothic  approach,  one  that  relies  less  on  wit  or 
nimbleness  of  mind  than  on  a  religious  dedica- 
tion to  records  or  a  "system."  One  very  popular 
system,  for  instance,  is  to  bet  on  "streaks"— to 
bet  a  team  to  win  if  it  has  won  two  or  more  con- 
secutive games  or  to  bet  it  to  lose  if  it  has  lost 
two  or  more  consecutive  games.  The  first  half  of 
the  1961  baseball  season  is  reckoned  the  wildest 
bull  market  in  streak-betting  history.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  lost  eight  straight  games,  then 
turned  around  and  won  nine  straight.  The  Min- 
nesota Twins  had  a  thirteen-game  losing  streak, 
the  Chicago  White  Sox  won  nineteen  of  twenty 
Karnes  in  one  st  retch,  and  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
had  one  ten-game  losing  streak  and  three  more 
seven-game  losing  streaks.  Altogether,  there  were 
ninety-three  streaks  of  four  or  more  games  in  the 
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period,  streaks  in  which  the  bettor  stood  to  win 
at  least  two  bets  and  thus  come  out  ahead.  (He 
is  certain  to  lose  one  bet  on  each  streak— the  one 
in  which  the  streak  ends.)  The  season  was 
climaxed  a  little  later  when  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies  lost  twenty-three  consecutive  games,  a 
sort  of  ne  plus  ultra  for  streak  bettors. 

For  many  years,  a  more  sporting  approach  to 
baseball  was  to  bet  while  the  game  was  in  prog- 
ress. This  involved  the  investor's  pride  as  well  as 
his  pu-rse.  for  such  bets  demanded  a  willingness 
to  make  bets,  and  mistakes,  in  public.  The  bettor 
called  out  his  bid— "Three  to  one  the  double  play, 
gimme  three  to  one  the  double  play"— in  a  gam- 
bling parlor  called  an  "open  room,"  a  shop  where 
he  could  listen  to  the  game  over  the  radio  or  fol- 
low it  by  wire,  and  make  a  bet  just  as  investors 
now  visit  the  "public"  rooms  of  securities  houses 
to  play  the  stock  market.  Or  he  might  go  to  the 
ball  park  where  he  could  gather  with  others  of 
like  mind  to  carry  on  a  loud,  incessant  conversa- 
tion about  the  game  and  its  environment.  ("Here 
comes  a-rain.  Wha'd'ya  gimme  the  rain?"  "Three 
ta  two  the  rain.  Give  ya  three  ta  two  the  rain 
conies!"  i  In  those  days,  the  select  part  of  such 
ball  parks  combined  the  speculative  flavor  of 
Lloyds  of  London  and  Big  Julie's  floating  crap 
game.  Over  the  years,  the  owners  of  various 
major-league  teams  labored  hard  to  eliminate  the 
"open  room"  aspect  of  their  operations  and  they 
have,  by  and  large,  succeeded. 

The  Analyst's  Method 

The  most  viable  remaining  gambling  outpost  is 
in  the  right-center-field  bleachers  of  Wrigley 
Field.  In  these  years  of  the  Long  Drought,  when 
the  Cubs  set  a  league  record  by  finishing  in  the 
second  division  nineteen  consecutive  times,  the 
bettors  are  the  only  bleacherites  to  show  up  day  in 
and  day  out-the  Cubs'  solitary  sentinels  against 
dullness  and  deficits.  Long  years  of  watching  the 
Cubs,  and  betting  on  them,  have  left  them  sour  of 
mien  and  little  leavened  by  grace  of  human  spirit, 
something  like  a  drama  critic  whose  only  exposure 
to  the  theater  is  an  Edward  Albee  festival.  If 
the  bettors  are  ever  disturbed  by  the  thought 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  slightly  illegal,  they 
are  fortified  by  the  conviction  that  what  the 
Cubs  are  doing  on  the  field  is  downright  crim- 
inal. Their  activities,  to  be  sure,  are  not  endorsed 
by  the  management.  Indeed,  in  the  last  few  years, 
undercover  agents  for  the  police  have  infiltrated 
the  bleachers,  implausibly  disguised  as  baseball 
fans,  and  carried  out  mass  arrests  of  the  investors. 


At  their  best,  the  bettors  in  the  bleachers  give 
the  game  a  flavor  beyond  the  Cubs'  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  They  exchange  information  and 
bets  not  only  verbally  but  through  a  system  of 
finger  signals  as  abstruse  as  the  bidding  at 
Sotheby's.  The  bidding  has  a  pace  and  rhythm 
that  is  almost  contrapuntal,  as  in  a  game  when  the 
Cubs  threatened  to  break  a  three-to-three  tie  with 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  by  putting  two  men  on 
base  with  one  out  in  the  eighth  inning. 

"Wha'd'ya  gimme  the  ball  game?  Wha'd'ya 
gimme  the  game?"  chanted  a  man  in  a  peaked  cap. 

"Two-an'-a-half  the  ball  game.  Two-an'-a-half 
the  game,"  said  a  bespectacled  man  with  a  rain 
check  folded  over  his  nose  as  a  sunshade. 

"Wha'd'ya  gimme  the  run  scores?  Wha'd'ya 
gimme  the  run?" 

"Seven  ta  five  the  run  scores.  Seven  ta  five  the 
run,"  said  Sunshade. 

A  drunk  stood  up  and  with  a  rich,  winy  sense 
of  grandeur  announced,  "I'll  take  twenny  thousand 
dollars  on  whatever  happens  next!"  He  lurched 
down  a  step  or  so  and  swayed  ominously  in  the 
dead  calm.  "Eight  ta  five  the  drunk  falls!  Eight 
ta  five  the  drunk!"  cried  out  an  investor. 

A  ripple  of  laughter  drifted  through  the  bleach- 
ers. Xext  to  me,  a  bookish  man  in 
his  sixties  watched  the  perform- 
ance with  satisfaction.  He  had 
been  kind  enough,  as  the  game 
progressed,  to  explain  some  of  the 
investing  situations,  which  are  as 
formalized  as  a  sonnet:  With  Wil- 
lie Mays  of  the  San  Erancisco 
Giants  at  bat  in  the  late  innings  of 
a  close  game,  the  odds  are  custom- 
arily seven  to  five  not  simply  that 
he'll  get  on  base,  but  that  he'll 
score.  Though  he  was  not  betting 
on  this  game,  it  became  clear  that 
my  neighbor  had  an  extraordinary 
insight  into  baseball  and  betting. 

Shortly  I  was  to  learn  why:  He 
was  long  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  knowledgeable  bettor  on  base- 
ball-indeed,  on  most  sports-in  the 
country.  Because  of  his  singular 
gifts  he  was  much  sought  after  as 
a  shill  by  the  operators  of  the  open 
rooms  which  once  flourished  in 
Chicago.  He  would  assay  the  situ- 
ation in  a  game,  as  reported  by 
radio  or  wire,  and  make  a  bet  for 
the  house ;  the  other  bettors  would 
then  bet  against  him,  increasing 
the  volume-and  the  profits-of  the 
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management.  It  sounded  like  a  taxing  job,  one  that 
required  great  speed  in  appraising  a  situation  and 
developing  within  seconds  a  set  of  odds  that  would 
attract  business  and  still  leave  an  edge  for  the 
house.  He  said  he  had  the  ideal  education  for  the 
job:  a  degree  in  economics  and  experience  as  a 
securities  analyst  in  a  bank.  The  latter  experience 
was  during  the  depths  of  the  Depression-and  "if 
that  didn't  teach  you  to  play  the  angles,  nothing 
would."  His  banking  career  came  to  an  end  when, 
indulging  his  hobby,  he  made  bets  with  other  em- 
ployees on  how  long  the  various  executives  would 
hold  their  jobs  in  the  bank.  When  the  bank  presi- 
dent learned  that  the  odds  on  his  tenure  had  short- 
ened to  three  to  one,  he  fired  the  securities  analyst. 

"At  the  time,"  he  says  laconically,  "I  had  eight 
to  one  on  myself." 

Through  the  years  he  had  nevertheless  man- 
aged to  prosper  enough— by  gambling  in  the  stock- 
market  and  the  ball  park-to  acquire  an  interest  in 
several  small  businesses,  retire  by  and  large  from 
the  labor  of  betting,  and  establish  a  reputation  in 
the  community. 

Most  bettors,  he  explained  to  me,  lack  that  very 
quick  wit-the  ability  to  sift  swiftly  through  a 
maze  of  mathematical  probabilities— to  enjoy  long- 
term  success  at  the  game.  This  is 
so  common  a  failing  that  an  enter- 
prising man  named  A.  C.  Lowther 
drew  a  chart,  certified  by  a 
CPA,  that  many  bettors  have 
found  indispensable  for  betting 
baseball  parleys,  a  form  of  self- 
immolation  in  which  the  winnings 
from  one  game  are  bet  on  another 
and  the  accumulation  on  a  third 
game  and  so  on  and  on  until  even- 
tually everything  is  lost.  A 
dreamer— and  betting  is  filled  with 
them-might  want  to  know  the  re- 
turn on  a  $100  investment  on  a 
four-team  parlay  at  odds  of  five  to 
seven,  one  to  two,  two  to  three,  and 
four  to  five.  A  glance  at  the  Low- 
ther chart  would  provide  the  an- 
swer: $'585.  My  companion  in  the 
bleachers  could  perform  much 
more  complex  problems  in  his  head. 
"When  I  was  five  years  old,"  he 
said,  "I  was  making  up  calendars 
in  my  head  for  three  years  in  ad- 
vance." 

On  occasion,  his  astonishing  gift 
for  mathematics  allowed  him  to 
penetrate  the  obscurities  of  odds- 
making  and  so  to  place  a  sure- 
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thing  bet.  About  a  month  before  the  end  of  the 
1961  baseball  season,  he  consulted  a  bookmaker 
about  the  prospects  in  the  National  League  pen- 
nant race.  The  bookmaker  reeled  off  some  odds 
that  were,  as  is  usual,  designed  to  lure  bettors  to 
bet  on  their  favorite  team  to  win.  As  he  listened 
to  the  odds.  The  Analyst  translated  them  into  an- 
other dimension— "Los  Angeles  seventeen  to  ten  to 
lose  the  pennant,  Cincinnati  4V-2  to  one  to  lose 
the  pennant,  Milwaukee  ten  to  thirteen  to  lose  the 
pennant"— and  came  up  with  a  remarkable  con- 
clusion: He  was  a  sure  winner  if  he  bet  on  every- 
body to  lose!  By  betting  $1,700  on  Los  Angeles, 
$2,250  on  Cincinnati,  and  $1,300  on  Milwaukee- 
all  to  lose  the  pennant— he'd  be  sure  to  come  out 
with  a  profit  ranging  from  $200  (if  Milwaukee 
won  the  pennant)  to  $490  (if  Los  Angeles  won). 
(Customarily  he  bet  on  baseball  in  large  multiples 
of  these  figures  but  he  chose  them  to  illustrate  the 
technique.)  Moreover  San  Francisco  had  been 
coming  up  hard  and  if  it  won  the  pennant  The 
Analyst  would  win  all  three  bets.  'A  San  Fran- 
cisco win  means  $3,190,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't  even 
have  to  bet  on  them!"  Ultimately,  Cincinnati  won 
the  pennant-San  Francisco  finished  third— and 
The  Analyst  netted  $440. 

Splitting  a  Million-dollar  Hair 

N  earby,  one  of  the  Faithful  began  talking  about 
a  friend  in  a  voice  as  cheerless  as  death.  "The 
Gs  picked  up  Abe  at  the  trots  the  other  night," 
In'  said.  There  had  been  a  raid  by  federal  agents 
at  a  harness-racing  track.  "They  caught  him  with- 
out a  tax  stamp,"  he  said.  He  leaned  back  on  his 
elbows  and  thrust  his  face  upwards,  as  if  by  this 
act  of  martyrdom-letting  the  sun  burn  into  his 
ample  eyeballs-he  could  mitigate  the  manifold 
injustice  of  it  all.  "He's  got  no  chance,"  he  la- 
mented. "The  (is,  how  you  gonna  beat  the  (is'.'" 

It  was  a  question  which  also  bothered  The 
Analyst.  Several  years  ago,  Congress  passed  a 
law  making  it  a  felony  to  communicate  gambling 
information,  or  bets,  across  state  lines.  As  a  polit- 
ical and  economic  conservative  ("I'm  the  last  of 
what  Roosevelt  called  the  'economic  royalists'") 
he  considers  this  an  encroachment  of  the  federal 
government  on  individual  enterprise.  It  also  in- 
terferes with  his  "public  service,"  the  judgment 
he  offers-like  a  high  court-on  some  of  the 
plaguier  problems  of  betting.  In  July  1960,  for  in- 
stance, he  handed  down  a  landmark  decision  over 
how  a  starting  pitcher  is  designated.  For  most 
baseball  bettors,  the  choice  of  a  starting  pitcher 


is  the  most  influential  factor  in  their  bet.  It  is  so 
important  that  some  New  York  newspapers  print 
the  odds  with  the  names  of  the  starting  pitchers, 
just  as  they  print  the  odds  on  the  horses  at  the 
track.  (The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  betting 
on  pitchers  is  illegal  in  New  York  while  betting  on 
horses  is  legal,  at  least  at  the  tracks. )  In  the  par- 
ticular dispute  that  The  Analyst  came  to  adjudi- 
cate, Don  Newcombe  was  listed  as  the  starting 
pitcher  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds  in  a  game  against 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  in  Pittsburgh.  After  the 
Reds  batted  in  the  first  inning,  Newcombe  took 
his  place  on  the  pitcher's  mound  for  his  warm-up 
pitches.  On  the  pitching  arm  of  his  sweatshirt  he 
was  wearing  a  long,  loose  sleeve  that  flapped 
mightily  as  he  threw  the  ball.  Dusty  Boggess,  the 
umpire  at  home  plate,  was  fearful  that  the  flap- 
ping sleeve  would  distract  and  thus  endanger  the 
batter.  He  ordered  Newcombe  either  to  change 
his  sweatshirt  or  to  bind  up  the  sleeve  so  that  it 
would  no  longer  flap.  Newcombe  objected.  Heated 
words  followed  and  Newcombe  was  thrown  out 
of  the  game,  before  he'd  even  faced  the  first  bat- 
ter. Cal  McLish  warmed  up  hurriedly  and  re- 
placed Newcombe  on  the  mound  for  the  Reds. 
Pittsburgh  eventually  won  the  game,  5-0. 

Now  a  subterranean  argument  swept  the  na- 
tion. Was  Newcombe  really  the  starting  pitcher— 
for  betting  purposes-or  was  it  McLish?  If  New- 
combe was  the  starting  pitcher,  then  bettors 
backing  Pittsburgh,  who  based  their  bets  on  the 
published  list  of  starting  pitchers,  won  their  bets. 
If  McLish  was,  then  all  bets  were  off  and  Cincin- 
nati backers  would  get  a  refund.  The  argument 
raged  back  and  forth  until  a  good  many  book- 
makers, in  desperation,  asked  The  Analyst  to  hand 
down  a  decision.  He  could  be  dispassionate;  he 
had  no  bets  on  the  game  and.  at  the  time,  no  great 
interest  in  betting  on  baseball.  He  also  had  an 
intellectual's  approach  to  the  question,  weighing 
the  abstractions  as  well  as  the  realities.  On  the 
one  hand,  Newcombe  was  listed  on  the  lineup  card 
given  to  the  umpires  by  the  team  manager  just 
before  the  game  (which  made  him,  by  the  official 
rule,  the  starting  pitcher);  he  was  listed  in  the 
box  score  as  the  starting  pitcher;  and  a  half- 
inning  of  the  game  had  been  played  before  he 
was  dismissed.  On  the  other  hand,  Newcombe 
appealed  ntih/  in  the  box  score  and  on  the  line- 
up card;  he  never  appeared  in  the  game.  It  was 
McLish  who  had  thrown  the  first,  or  starting, 
pitch  for  the  Reds. 

The  man  in  Chicago,  handling  the  dispute  with 
all  the  probity  of  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  ruled 
that  a  man  must  throw  at  least  one  pitch  in  a 
game  to  be  considered  the  starting  pitcher.  There- 


fore,  McLish  was  the  starting  pitcher  in  this 
game  and  all  bets  had  to  be  called  off.  That  deci- 
sion now  transcends  baseball's  own  rule  on  the 
matter,  at  least  among  backers  of  the  National 
Pastime  who  have  a  lot  more  invested  in  it  than 
baseball's  owners. 

Nine  Runs  in  the  Ninth 

^Jehind  us  we  could  hear  the  chant  of  a  book- 
maker hustling  bets  on  the  game.  My  companion 
commented  on  the  risks  he  was  taking.  "Book- 
makers go  to  jail,"  he  said.  "Bettors  do  not  go  to 
jail."  Bookies  have  to  hustle  because  they  make 
their  money— as  do  chain  stores— on  a  high  vol- 
ume with  a  low  markup.  On  an  even-money  bet, 
called  a  "105  pick-it,"  their  commission  is  2.4  per 
cent.  It's  figured  this  way:  The  bookmaker  col- 
lects $105  from  each  of  two  bettors  on  a  game 
or  a  total  of  $210.  To  the  winning  bettor,  he'll  pay 
$100  in  winnings  plus  the  original  $105,  or  a  total 
of  $205.  That  leaves  him  a  profit  of  $5  on  his 
original  handle  of  $210,  or  2.4  per  cent.  Bookmak- 
ers tend  to  liken  themselves  to  stockbrokers  as 
the  middlemen  on  the  bet.  "In  betting,  as  in 
handling  securities,  you  need  a  buyer  as  well  as  a 
seller,"  said  the  defrocked  securities  analyst. 

It  is  true  that  the  bookmaker  expects  to  make 
his  money  out  of  a  commission  for  acting  as 
broker  for  the  bet  (although  a  bookmaker  who 
doesn't  bet— even  in  the  way  he  handles  his  books 
—is  as  rare  as  the  stockbroker  who  doesn't  play 
the  market ) .  And  it  is  true  that  the  bookmaker 
did,  in  the  days  before  the  aforementioned  federal 
law,  take  all  long-distance  calls  collect  from  his 
customers,  as  do  stockbrokers.  And  he  must  also 
pay  his  overhead— rent,  lights,  phone,  protection 
—out  of  the  commission.  But  there  the  resem- 
blance ends.  For  the  bookmaker  is  supposed  to  pay 
a  federal  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  all  moneys  handled 
in  a  transaction,  or  $21  of  the  $210  in  the  example 
cited  above.  Since  that  would  not  only  wipe  out 
his  profit  but  put  him  7.6  per  cent  into  the  hole 
on  an  even-money  bet,  the  bookmaker  rarely,  if 
ever,  pays  it.  Some  bookmakers  are  said  to  tithe 
scrupulously,  paying  10  per  cent  of  their  tax.  But 
this  seems  unlikely  to  become  widespread  since 
a  bookmaker  who  is  successfully  evading  90  per 
cent  of  his  taxes  is  likely  to  figure  he  can  as  easily 
evade  100  per  cent. 

In  ball-park  betting,  the  bookmaker  has  more 
leeway  on  odds  and  on  handling  parlays,  all  of 
which  can  boost  his  commission.  "The  remarkable 
thing,"  said  my  companion,  "is  the  faith  that  the 
small  bettor  has  in  baseball.  It's  not  like  college 
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basketball  or  pro  football.  They  believe  in  this 
game."  Their  faith  was  reflected  in  the  brisk  give- 
and-take  of  the  crowd  at  this  game.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  inning,  Ron  Santo  of  the  Cubs 
came  to  bat  with  runners  on  second  and  third.  The 
score  was  still  tied,  3-3,  and  on  the  first  pitch 
Santo  lowered  his  bat  as  if  to  bunt.  The  man 
called  Zsa-Zsa  reeled  into  the  aisle  in  mock  horror 
and  clapped  a  hand  to  his  forehead.  "The  world's 
worst  bunter!  The  world's  worst  bunter,"  he  said, 
"and  they  send  him  up  there  to  squeeze  inna  run." 
His  voice  trailed  upward  in  a  wild  derisive  giggle 
that  ended  in  a  sing-song,  "Zsa-zsa-zsa-zsa  zsa-zsa 
zsa-zsa !" 

But  Santo  didn't  bunt.  Instead  he  took  a  full 
swing  on  the  next  pitch  and  singled  to  left  to 
drive  in  two  runs.  Now  the  betting  in  the  bleach- 
ers had  a  staccato  tempo  that  reflected  the  Cubs' 
chances  of  winning  the  game.  "Eight  ta  one  the 
ball  game!  Who'll  gimme  eight  ta  one  the  ball 
game!"  The  Cubs  scored  again.  "Twelve  ta  one 
the  ball  game  .  .  .  twelve  ta  one  the  ball  game!" 
Then  the  Cubs  got  a  runner  on  second  base  with 
one  out.  "Sixteen  ta  one  the  ball  game  .  .  .  twenny 
ta  one  the  ball  game  .  .  .  who'll  take  twenny-two 
ta  one  the  ball  game?"  There  were  no  takers  and 
some  of  the  older  hands  thought  this  was  deplor- 
able. A  well-manicured  man  in  a  tan  Eisenhower 
jacket  stood  up,  elaborately  fingered  his  plastic- 
tipped  cigar,  and  announced,  "I  just  get  back  from 
Las  Vegas  and  wha'd  I  find?  Everybody's  dead. 
Dead  !"  The  bettors  sat  hunched  against  the  storm 
of  his  criticism.  "We  had  Cincinnati  out  here  one 
day,  they're  leadin'  by  eight  runs  in  the  ninth," 
he  went  on.  "So  wha'  happens?  So  the  Cubs  up 
with  nine  runs  in  the  ninth  and  I'm  a  year  payin' 
off  the  bets!" 

The  lesson  was  lost  on  the  investors  that  day. 
With  two  out  in  the  top  half  of  the  ninth  and  the 
Cubs  leading,  6-3,  they  stood  up-almost  at  an 
invisible  command— to  pay  off  or  collect  their  bets 
all  around.  Suddenly  the  Cardinals  got  a  runner 
on  base  and  everything  stopped,  as  in  a  frieze. 
"Thirteen  ta  one  the  ball  game,"  said  a  thin  reedy 
voice.  It  was  a  feeble  effort  and  there  were  no 
takers.  A  moment  later  the  game  was  over  and 
the  Faithful  were  shuffling  toward  the  exists  and 
past  the  "No  gambling"  signs.  "What  I  shudda 
done,"  said  Zsa-Zsa,  "I  shudda  taken  that  pick-it 
and  then  I  ony  lose  five." 

He  shrugged.  "If  lose,  I  lose— so  what.  I'm  gonna 
take  the  gas  pipe?" 

Next  to  me,  my  companion  got  up,  expressed 
some  pleasure  at  the  mental  calisthenics  the  game 
had  afforded,  said,  "Six  to  five  you  never  write 
about  it."  Then  he  disappeared  into  the  crowd. 
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America,  India,  and 
Pakistan 

A  Chance  for  a  Fresh  Start 

by  Selig  S.  Harrison 


This  summer  may  be  a  historic  water- 
shed, because  it  offers  Washington  a 
chance  to  begin  a  new  (and  healthier) 
relationship  with  more  than  600  million 
people  of  South  Asia. 

single  cryptic  signboard  interrupts  the  miles 
of  barbed -wire-and-concrete  barricades  along  the 
lonely  road  in  northwest  Pakistan:  "Headquar- 
ters, 5235th  Communications  Group,  U.S.A. F." 
If  you  peer  down  from  the  roof  of  your  car  you 
can  see  stretcher!  out  the  Middletown  in  miniature 
that  Americans  invariably  try  to  establish  abroad, 
whether  in  Pakistan  or  Pango  Pango.  There  is  a 
supermarket  of  sorts,  a  swimming  pool,  a  bowling 
alley,  even  a  softball  park  fixed  up  with  night 
lights  to  keep  1,150  restless  expatriates  out  of  mis- 
chief with  the  natives.  Off  in  the  distance  down 
the  valley,  hulking  electronic  monsters  tower  over 
the  wheat  fields,  and  crisscrossing  columns  of  steel 
latticework  straddle  the  landscape  like  some  giant 
Erector  set  dropped  out  of  the  skies.  The  skull- 
capped  Moslem  farmers  who  work  the  fields  thread 
their  way  through  the  endless  rows  of  metal 
"trees"  and  vast,  dish-shaped  contraptions  point- 
ing inquisitively  toward  the  heavens. 

What  the  Air  Force,  the  CIA,  and  the  code- 
breaking  National  Security  Agency  do  behind 
their  barricades  falls  within  the  least-known  but 
most  important  area  of  our  Cold  War  intelligence 
operations.  The  new  art  of  electronic  espionage 
has  grown  up  almost  overnight,  and  ironically 
enough,  it  has  been  rapidly  displacing  007-type 


escapades  in  real  life  at  the  very  time  they  were 
getting  to  be  the  literary  rage.  In  a  few  short 
years  science  has  made  the  secret  agent  seem  al- 
most passe.  New  varieties  of  supersensitive  maser 
amplifiers  developed  since  1058  have  revolution- 
ized electronics  technology,  making  it  possible  to 
pick  up  even  faint  radio-wave  emissions  from  far- 
off  places  loudly,  clearly,  and  without  static.  By 
applying  the  same  principles  of  radio  astronomy 
used  to  communicate  with  satellites,  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  have  gradually  perfected  the  some- 
what awesome  science  of  international  eaves- 
dropping. Moscow  knows  the  game  now,  too,  but 
apparently  feels  less  compulsion  to  play  it  strenu- 
ously against  the  open  societies  of  the  West. 

From  places  like  Pakistan  on  the  Soviet  periph- 
ery, you  can  "listen  in"  on  the  Soviet  military 
communications  system  and  monitor  key  defense 
testing  sites  in  Central  Asia.  The  precise  charac- 
ter of  current  intelligence  activities  is  obviously 
not  a  proper  subject  of  public  examination.  But 
it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  old  World  War  II 
intelligence  techniques  of  "photo  interpretation" 
have  now  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
complex,  interlinked  tape-recorder  and  computer 
apparatus  in  what  is  known  as  "image  interpre- 
tation." Hanson  Baldwin  has  described  this  as  the 
"composite  interpretation  of  infrared  and  radar 
images,  electronic  emanations  and  radio  eaves- 
dropping," crediting  it  with  "yielding  a  pretty 
clear  picture  of  Soviet  missile  development."  Even 
a  casual  look  at  the  map  shows  how  useful  north- 
west Pakistan  would  be  for  scientific  snoopers 
seeking  to  locate  I  RUM  launching  sites,  track 
satellite  experiments,  penetrate  Soviet  radar  tie- 
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fenses,  or  unravel  codes.  Tyura  Tam,  the  Soviet 
Cape  Kennedy,  is  only  675  miles  away,  and  the 
rest  of  the  major  Russian  military  research  cen- 
ters are  all  concentrated  in  the  desert  fastnesses 
of  Tadzhikistan  and  Kazakhistan.  Pieced  together 
with  intelligence  gleaned  by  the  Samos  reconnais- 
sance satellites,  the  accumulated  "take"  from  elec- 
tronic surveillance  activities  in  the  peripheral 
countries  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  United 
States  in  keeping  up  on  the  state  of  Soviet  military 
progress,  especially  during  the  years  since  the  U-2 
flights  were  stopped. 

Although  Pakistan  has  not  been  used  as  a  U-2 
base  since  Francis  Gary  Powers'  ill-fated  flight 
in  May  1960,  the  Ayub  Khan  regime  has  permitted 
the  continuance  of  other  intelligence  operations 
up  to  the  moment  of  this  writing.  In  addition  to 
the  electronic  installations,  the  United  States  also 
used  to  operate  a  number  of  marginal  facilities 
concerned  with  gathering  fallout  and  taking  seis- 
mographic  readings  for  our  program  of  nuclear- 
test  detection.  These  were  the  ones  chosen  by 
Ayub  as  the  target  for  limited  reprisals  after  the 
cutoff  of  U.  S.  military  aid  during  the  Indo-Paki- 
stan  war  last  fall.  But  the  important  electronic 
installations  still  remain  operational— despite  the 
crisis  in  relations  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  the  war,  and  despite  Ayub's 
increasingly  cordial  interchange  with  China  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Like  old  soldiers  who  never  die,  the  electronic 
behemoths  of  northwest  Pakistan  could  conceiv- 
ably linger  on  at  their  battle  stations  for  months 
or  years  to  come  as  an  anachronistic  reminder  of 
a  dying  alliance.  The  intelligence  community  in 
Washington  clearly  wants  to  keep  the  tape  record- 
ings and  computer  cards  coming  in  for  as  long  as 
possible  and,  if  the  price  is  right,  Pakistan  might 
be  willing  to  strike  another  temporary  bargain. 
Viewed  solely  from  the  perspective  of  intelligence 
gathering,  there  may  well  be  persuasive  reasons 
why  facilities  in  Pakistan  continue  to  be  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  Whatever  its  military 
value,  however,  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
that  the  alliance  entails  exorbitant  political  costs. 
Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  striking  example  of 
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the  conflict  so  often  found  in  foreign  policy  mak- 
ing between  immediate  security  advantages  and 
long-term  diplomatic  interests. 

The  alliance  has  had  a  profoundly  damaging 
impact  over  the  years  on  U.  S.  relations  with 
Pakistan's  four-times-larger-neighbor,  India.  As 
an  intelligence  partner,  Pakistan  has  commanded 
a  degree  of  leverage  in  Washington  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size.  The  tail  has  all  too  often 
wagged  the  dog.  Decision  after  decision  involving 
a  choice  between  American  interests  in  India  and 
Pakistan  has  been  conditioned  by  the  necessity— 
albeit  unstated— to  keep  Pakistan  happy  lest  the 
bases  there  be  jeopardized. 

One  obvious  measure  of  the  distortion  which 
has  resulted  in  U.  S.  policy  is  the  fact  that  the 
rental  fee  so  far  paid  for  the  installations  has 
come  to  the  staggering  total  of  $1.5  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid.  India  has  actually  had  Chinese  troops  at 
its  borders,  but  has  received  $84.5  million  in  de- 
fense assistance.  Since  the  electronic  installations 
are  supposedly  secret,  the  United  States  has  never 
been  able  to  give  the  Indian  public  a  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  continuance  of  the  alliance  after 
Pakistan's  "normalization"  of  its  relations  with 
Peking  and  Moscow.  This  has  injected  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  bitterness  and  distrust  into  our 
relations  with  New  Delhi,  canceling  out  much  of 
our  political  influence  at  a  time  when  our  invest- 
ment in  economic  and  food  aid  has  been  steadily 
growing. 

Scenario  by  Washington 

p.  radoxically.  by  attempting  to  perpetuate  the 
alliance  past  its  time,  the  United  States  also  frus- 
trates the  evolution  of  a  new  basis  of  friendship 
with  Pakistan  itself  to  replace  the  old  one  de- 
stroyed by  the  recent  war.  The  suspension  of  arms 
aid  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting  last  fall  made  it 
dramatically  and  painfully  apparent  that  the 
United  States  did  not  regard  the  military  alliance 
as  an  anti-Indian  commitment.  Pakistan  retali- 
ated at  first  with  an  ugly  burst  of  anti-American- 
ism, but  this  has  gradually  given  way  to  a  local 
variant  of  neutralism  which  sits  much  more  easily 
with  the  country  than  the  old  pro-West  foreign 
policy.  The  war  has  actually  served  to  clear  the 
air  after  years  of  misunderstanding.  It  could  open 
the  way  for  a  greatly  improved  relationship— in 
the  long  run— if  Washington  adapts  itself  grace- 
fully to  a  changed  world  environment. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  been  a  historic 
watershed  for  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  the  610  million  people  of  the  Indo-Pakistan 
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subcontinent.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  make  the  two  South  Asian 
rivals  fit  into  a  Cold  War  mold  cast  in  Washington. 
In  1954,  this  meant  membership  in  a  U.  S. -spon- 
sored collective-security  system  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China;  when  India  refused 
to  join,  the  United  States  signed  up  Pakistan 
anyway,  disregarding  not  only  the  impact  this 
would  have  on  the  power  relationship  within  South 
Asia,  but  also  the  inevitable  Soviet  response  in  the 
form  of  military  aid  and  political  support  for 
India.  The  war  came  as  the  crashing  finale  to  the 
scenario  written  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Now  Washington  is  groping 
for  a  new  approach  to  South  Asia,  suited  to  a  new 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  poses  a 
direct  military  throat  to  the  subcontinent  and  has 
a  clearly  overlapping  interest  with  the  United 
States  in  deterring  Chinese  expansion. 

By  fully  acknowledging  that  the  old  assump- 
tions of  the  alliance  era  are  obsolete— and  acting 
accordingly— the  United  States  could  probably  tip 
the  balance  onto  the  side  of  a  hopeful  new  phase 
of  neutralization  on  the  Indo-Pakistan  subconti- 
nent. In  this  depolarized  South  Asia,  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  seek  to  retain  its  special 
military  alliance  links  with  what  would  gradually 
harden  into  a  neutralist  Pakistan.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  continue  to 
compete  as  rivals  for  political  influence;  but  they 
would  have  broadly  similar  aid  relationships  with 
the  two  countries,  for  the  first  time,  and  this  would 
introduce  a  stabilizing  new  element  into  Indo- 
Pakistan  relations.  Sustained  pressure  for  a  de- 
tente from  the  aid-giving  superpowers  would 
strengthen  embattled  moderates  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  With  the  U.S. -Soviet  rivalry  placed 
on  a  new  and  less  dangerous  plane,  China  would 
have  less  of  an  opportunity  to  exploit  Indo-Pak- 
istan differences.  Together,  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow might  gradually  find  a  way  to  give  India  and 
Pakistan  nuclear  security  against  each  other  as 
well  as  against  Pek ing. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  carefully  kept 
open  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  neutralization 
policy  in  the  early  months  of  1966  by  adhering  to 
the  moratorium  on  arms  aid  to  both  countries 
started  during  the  war.  In  his  discussions  witli 
Indira  Gandhi  in  April  and  with  visiting  Indian 
and  Pakistani  economic  delegations  in  May,  the 
President  initiated  an  effort  to  tie  a  resumption  of 
economic  aid  to  a  stabilization  of  the  arms  race 
in  South  Asia.  Rut  he  has  shown  no  signs  of  a 
willingness  to  give  up  the  alliance,  which  means, 
in  effect,  that  he  is  trying  to  have  his  cake  and 
cat  it.  The  chances  that  such  an  ambivalent  policy 


will  yield  much  success  seem  extremely  bleak. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
choices  now  open  to  the  United  States  in  South 
Asia  without  first  facing  up  to  just  how  badly 
this  nation  suffered  in  its  relationships  with  both 
countries  as  a  result  of  the  policy  debacle  culmi- 
nating in  the  war.  Indian  attitudes  toward  the 
United  States  are  fundamentally  colored  by  the 
belief  that  a  decade  of  U.  S.  arms  aid  to  Pakistan 
made  a  military  clash  in  the  subcontinent  inevi- 
table. Even  the  most  pro-American  elements  in 
New  Delhi  cannot  explain  away  the  fact  that 
Washington  unabashedly  failed  to  honor  its 
pledges  to  prevent  the  use  of  American  weaponry 
against  India-just  as  Pakistan,  too,  for  reasons 
of  its  own.  now  looks  on  the  U.  S.  as  a  faithless 
friend.  There  could  not  have  been  an  American- 
sponsored  Tashkent  conference  to  wind  up  the  war 
even  if  Washington  had  wanted  one.  Moscow  alone 
was  in  a  position  to  play  the  peacemaker's  pres- 
tigious role. 

Inadvertently,  and  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
the  U.  S.  in  its  decision  to  give  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  in  1954  touched  the  raw  nerves  of  a 
Hindu-Moslem  rivalry  which  has  been  building  up 
in  intensity  since  the  ancient  beginnings  of  In- 
dian history.  The  reasons  for  India's  traumatic 
reaction  lie  deeply  embedded  in  this  history  and 
in  the  sense  of  agelong  failure  which  troubles 
most  Hindus  today.  There  has  never  been  an  en- 
during "India"  for  very  long.  Unlike  China,  which 
can  trace  a  continuous  tradition  of  political  unity 
back  to  the  first  Han  emperors,  ancient  India  did 
not  produce  a  national  political  idea.  Culturally, 
the  Indian  subcontinent  presented  a  picture  of 
remarkable  cohesion  from  the  beginning  for  an 
area  so  vast  and  so  disparate.  Without  its  counter- 
part to  the  Chinese  "Son  of  Heaven"  conception, 
however,  India  inevitably  became  a  congeries  of 
warring  Hindu  principalities  and  regional  empires 
until  the  Moslem  invaders  came  along  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  established  their  own  form  of 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  was  Hindu  society. 

The  fact  that  Moslem  rulers  had  enjoyed  seven 
centuries  of  unchallenged  power  in  India  was  an 
ever-present  insult  to  Hindus  as  they  began  to 
shape  a  modern  nationalism.  The  Indian  movement 
for  freedom  became  a  confusion  of  anti-British 
impulses  mixed  with  what  was  an  underlying 
spirit  of  Hindu  reassert  ion.  Advocates  of  a  frankly 
religious  nationalism  such  as  Swami  Vivekananda 
set  the  tone  for  the  independence  movement  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Moslems  were  relegated  to  an 
explicitly  marginal  position  in  the  India  that  was 
to  emerge  after  the  British  withdrew.  It  is  our 
turn  now,  the  Hindu  nationalists  said  in  effect. 


Subconsciously,  at  any  rate,  they  viewed  inde- 
pendence as  a  Hindu  coming  of  age,  politically, 
after  the  long  centuries  of  what  was  regarded  as 
alien  domination. 

Although  Nehru  tried  until  the  end  to  counter 
the  Hindu  nationalist  tradition  with  his  own  secu- 
lar, modernist  nationalism,  the  unspoken  tendency 
to  equate  "Indian"  with  Hindu  nationalism  has 
consistently  molded  the  thinking  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  governing  Congress  party.  Hindus 
seethed  when  the  Moslem  League  campaigned  suc- 
cessfully for  the  creation  of  a  separate  Pakistan 
on  territory  envisaged  in  the  Vedic  scriptures  as 
Hindu  holy  ground.  Partition  was  accepted  by  the 
Hindu  Congress  leaders  solely  as  an  expedient  way 
to  end  communal  rioting  and  to  dispose  of  British 
rule.  The  Hindu  majority  had  never  reconciled 
itself  to  a  status  of  parity  for  the  Moslems.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  trun- 
cated Moslem  state  with  its  two  wings  a  thousand 
miles  apart  could  prove  viable  only  as  part  of  an 
Indian-dominated  regional  power,  system. 

Shopping  for  Allies 

Jn  the  early  years  after  independence,  when  I  first 
lived  in  the  subcontinent,  the  cycle  of  recrimina- 
tion and  counterrecrimination  had  not  yet  started. 
There  were  always  irritants,  with  the  Kashmir 
issue  offering  a  ready  handle  to  chauvinist  forces 
in  both  countries.  But  the  full  implications  of  sov- 
ereignty had  not  yet  fully  dawned  in  New  Delhi. 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan  cut  a  sorry  picture  in  his  ef- 
forts to  line  up  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  world 
against  the  "Hindu  threat,"  and  it  was  difficult 
for  Indians,  in  this  heyday  of  Nehru's  diplomacy, 
to  take  the  idea  of  an  independent  Pakistani  for- 
eign policy  seriously.  Pakistan  could  not  auto- 
matically get  a  rise  out  of  India  in  those  days  by 
the  defiant  wave  of  a  finger. 

This  was  the  psychological  background  when 
the  U.  S.  went  shopping  for  allies  in  1954  after  the 
shock  of  Panmunjom  and  Dienbienphu.  For  the 
record,  John  Foster  Dulles  defined  the  new  mili- 
tary pact  with  Pakistan  as  part  of  the  global  col- 
lective-security pattern  then  being  developed  to 
meet  an  expected  recurrence  of  conventional  ag- 
gression by  Communist  ground  forces  throughout 
Asia.  Off  the  recora,  Vice  President  Nixon  defined 
the  objectives  of  some  elements  in  Washington 
more  candidly  in  briefings  with  newsmen.  Paki- 
stan's readiness  to  enter  into  a  military  pact  of- 
fered an  opportunity,  the  Vice  President  felt,  to 
build  a  counterforce  to  Nehru's  neutralism  in  the 
Indian  leader's  back  yard.  India  had  been  offered 
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comparable  military  aid  and  had  turned  it  down, 
absolving  the  U.  S.  from  any  charges  of  partiality. 

At  this  stage,  so  far  as  one  can  determine,  the 
possible  utility  of  Pakistan  for  intelligence  pux-- 
poses  was  only  a  marginal  consideration.  The  elec- 
tronic art  was  not  yet  far  advanced,  and  the  first 
monitoring  facilities  were  not  to  be  installed  until 
1958.  In  Secretary  Dulles'  eyes,  by  all  accounts,  the 
collective-security  role  assigned  to  Pakistan  was 
itself  reason  enough  for  the  alliance. 

One  of  the  few  outspoken  opponents  of  the  mili- 
tary-aid pact  at  the  time  was  Senator  Fulbright, 
who  made  a  major  speech  on  March  2,  1954,  warn- 
ing that  "the  difficulties  between  India  and  Pakis- 
tan have  threatened  war,  so  we  are  not  unaware  of 
the  tension  between  them  and  should  have  been 
extremely  careful  in  our  relations  with  both.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  mistake."  Behind  the  scenes, 
Paul  G.  Hoffmann  and  Chester  Bowles,  then  re- 
cently retired  as  Ambassador  to  New  Delhi,  fought 
the  move  unsuccessfully. 

What  the  military-aid  program  did  was  to  dis- 
turb the  natural  balance  of  power  prevailing  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  giving  Pakistan  a 
greatly  enhanced  bargaining  position  in  its  deal- 
ings with  India  on  Kashmir  and  other  issues. 
Emboldened  by  the  promise  of  a  pipeline  to  the 
Pentagon  as  well  as  additional  infusions  of  related 
economic  assistance,  Pakistan  began  to  address 
India  in  the  accents  of  an  equal.  And  as  if  Wash- 
ington had  not  done  enough  damage,  Moscow  later 
made  matters  worse  by  countering  with  its  own, 
more  flexible  form  of  military  aid  in  New  Delhi. 

To  be  sure,  India  continued  to  hold  its  inherently 
superior  military  position,  partly  as  an  indirect 
result  of  economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 
From  1956  until  1960,  however,  before  India  had 
carried  out  its  military  counter-buildup  in  re- 
sponse to  the  aid  pact,  the  Pakistan  Army  held  the 
numerical  edge  in  armor.  Pakistan  also  had  overall 
qualitative  superiority  with  its  Patton  M-48  tanks, 
self-propelled  artillery,  and  supersonic  aircraft. 
In  the  Indian  Army,  with  its  World  War  II  Sher- 
mans, this  was  an  outrageous  insult;  and  in  the 
country  generally,  the  United  States  became  a  fo- 
cus for  all  of  the  sublimated  feelings  toward  Pak- 
istan that  had  been  present  since  Partition. 

In  Pakistan,  meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  enjoyed  a 
honeymoon  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The 
Pakistani  military  and  political  leaders  who  had 
taken  the  country  into  the  alliance  in  the  name  of 
anti-Communism  did  not  talk  much  then— in  public, 
at  least— about  the  Indian  danger.  They  did  not 
think  of  themselves,  however,  as  playing  a  double 
game.  I  remember  the  intense  assurances  given  to 
me  in  an  early  1954  conversation  by  Aziz  Ahmed, 
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doyen  of  the  Punjab  elite  corps  of  the  Pakistan 
Civil  Service.  An  able  patriot  who  was  later  to 
become  Ambassador  to  Washington  and  until 
recently  Foreign  Secretary,  he  refused  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Communist  threat  and  the  In- 
dian threat,  treating  them  as  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  His  basic  argument  was  that  India  would 
sooner  or  later  join  the  Communist  camp.  "What 
is  important,"  Ahmed  said,  "is  that  we  are  agreed 
on  the  Indian  question.  Your  people  don't  trust 
them,  and  neither  do  we." 

As  India's  economic  dependence  increased,  so 
did  its  unarticulated  misery  over  the  American 
role  in  Pakistan.  It  was  bad  enough  for  a  proud, 
newly  independent  Asian  country  to  become  a  cli- 
ent seeking  constantly  expanding  aid  from  a  rich 
Western  patron.  The  necessity  to  acknowledge  this 
status  in  the  face  of  the  persistent  affront  of  a 
military  buildup  in  Pakistan  added  to  the  under- 
lying strains  in  the  Indo-American  relationship. 
India's  military  reliance  on  Washington  after  the 
1962  Chinese  attack  further  aggravated  these 
stresses.  Indians  could  always  rationalize  their 
situation,  though,  by  recalling  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  that  its  arms  aid  had  been  solely 
intended  to  deter  Communist  aggression.  The 
Americans  were,  after  all,  well-meaning  innocents 
who  had  been  taken  in  by  the  Pakistanis.  They  had 
promised  to  guard  against  the  misuse  of  their 
weaponry  and  had  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Then,  a  Verdict  of  Betrayal 

This  rationale  sufficed  until  May  1904,  when  India 
and  Pakistan  clashed  in  the  Rann  (Hood  basin)  of 
Kutch.  Pakistan's  use  of  its  U.  S. -aided  tank  units 
brought  to  the  surface  the  latent  anger  which  had 
been  building  up  for  a  decade.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem  for  countries  to  become  genuinely  exercised 
over  a  barren,  remote  waste  with  such  an  implau- 
sible name,  the  Kutch  war  was  a  grimly  serious 
business.  India,  in  particular,  saw  in  Pakistani 
moves  into  the  Rann  a  fresh  humiliation  on  top  of 
the  Chinese  invasion  of  1962.  The  unwillingness  of 
the  Indian  Army  to  become  engaged  on  a  large 

ale  in  this  inhospitable  terrain  meant  that  the 
government  had  to  choose  between  a  second  front 
— opposed  by  the  U.  S.  and  Britain-or  a  cease-fire 
with  Pakistani  forces  still  in  occupation  of  Indian- 
claimed  territory.  Prime  Minister  Shastri  chose  a 
cease-fire,  but  he  protected  his  domestic  political 
rear  by  fanning  (he  flames  of  anti-Americanism. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  photographs  of  Patton 
tanks  taken  over  the  Rann  were  splashed  across 


the  front  pages  of  Indian  newspapers.  Washington 
was  asked  to  apologize,  and  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment responded  with  a  pained  silence,  India  pro- 
nounced a  verdict  of  betrayal. 

Actually,  for  all  of  the  rhetoric  about  the  anti- 
Communist  basis  of  the  alliance,  the  1954  military- 
aid  pact  stipulated  in  its  operative  clause  that 
Pakistan  could  use  U.  S.  arms  for  "legitimate  self- 
defense"  or  to  "participate  in  the  collective  secur- 
ity of  the  region."  The  U.  S.  had  no  basis  for  a 
formal  legal  protest.  It  could-and  did— complain 
privately  that  the  use  of  American  arms  in  a  dis- 
puted border  area  had  been  extremely  embarrass- 
ing and  "unfortunate."  Walter  McConaughy,  then 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  made  what  Pakistanis  recall  as 
rather  plaintive  representations  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  admonishing  them  to  talk  over  their  differ- 
ences with  India  before  matters  got  to  the  shooting 
stage  next  time,  and  thus  to  spare  their  friends 
the  necessity  of  having  to  judge  what  was  "legiti- 
mate self-defense."  But  Indian  public  opinion 
hungered  for  an  unequivocal  reprimand.  As  the 
weeks  dragged  by  and  Washington  remained  si- 
lent, the  U.  S.  became  an  increasingly  convenient 
whipping  boy. 

The  Kutch  episode  proved  to  be  a  particularly 
bitter  ordeal  for  the  Indian  Army.  Once  again,  the 
Army  found  itself  cast  as  impotent  and  helpless 
before  the  country.  General  J.  N.  Chaudhuri,  Chief 
of  Staff  throughout  the  critical  period  of  the  Kutch 
skirmishes  and  the  later  Punjab-Kashmir  war, 
felt  strongly  that  the  commitment  of  major  forces 
in  Kutch  would  be  a  blunder.  Brooding  in  his  aus- 
tere office  at  Army  Headquarters,  Chaudhuri,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II  tank  battles  at  El  Ala- 
mein,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  politicians  who 
were  daily  issuing  thundering  statements  demand- 
ing that  the  intruders  be  thrown  out.  "Have  you 
ever  been  to  Kutch?"  he  exploded  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  28,  two  days  after  the  first  encounter  be- 
tween Indian  and  Pakistani  forces  at  Biarbet. 
"Just  sand  and  more  sand,  and  then  in  a  few  weeks, 
mud,  mud,  mud.  They  probably  think  we're  bloody 
fools  enough  to  put  our  armor  in  there,  but  we  can 
find  better  places." 

In  the  months  after  Kutch,  the  Indian  Army 
was  spoiling  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  off  not  only 
the  Pakistanis  but  also  the  Americans,  who  had 
shown  the  temerity  to  arm  Rawalpindi  with  one 
hand  while  cautioning  New  Delhi  against  a  second 
front  with  the  other.  As  for  Indian  pledges  to  use 
U.  S.-aided  divisions  only  against  China,  all  bets 
were  now  off;  if  Pakistan  could  use  its  equipment 
with  impunity,  India  could  no  longer  be  expected 
to  fight  with  its  hands  tied  in  the  event  of  another 
Pakistani  provocation,  the  Army  argued.  India 


paint  is  only 
skin  deep 


The  different  paint  jobs  different 
airlines  use  don't  make  much  difference 
except  maybe  to  help  identify  one  from 
another.  When  it  comes  to  airlines,  what 
you  don't  see  makes  the  difference!  It's 
what  you  feel  that  really  matters.  On 
Continental's  Golden  Jets  you  do  feel  a 
difference.  You  feel  the  pride  of 
Continental's  people  —  in  their  jobs, 
whatever  they  may  be,  in  themselves,  in 
their  airline  —  and  you  feel  good ! 
Comfortable.  Confident.  Their  pride 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Continental, 


as  major  airlines  go,  is  not  a  great  big, 
impersonal  one.  So  Continental's  people 
can  and  do  maintain  their  individuality, 
their  interest  and  involvement  in 
how  their  airline  is  run.  Continental's 
people  are  not,  in  the  usual  sense, 
employees  of  an  airline  —  they  are 
the  airline!  They're  not  lost  in  a  big 
shuffle  and  neither  are  you.  Come  travel 
with  us  and  feel  the  difference  pride  makes 
Your  travel  agent  or  Continental  will 
arrange  it . . .  please  call.  By  the  way, 
gold  is  the  color  of  our  jets'  tails. 


CONTINENTAL 


The  Proud  Bird  with  the  Golden  Tail 


Why  did  we  shorten  our  name  on  our 
100th  anniversary? 


For  one  thing,  there  wasn't  enough 
room  on  the  cake. 

For  another  thing,  people  haven't 
called  us"Socony  Mobil  "for  years. 
"Mobiralone  did  the  job  just  fine. 

So  it  seemed  logical  enough  to  make 
the  change  on  our  100th  anniversary. 

You  like  "Mobil."  We  like  "Mobil.'' 

And,  after  all,  who  else  is  there? 

"^Sobariy  Mobil  Oil  Corporation 


later  did  use  two  of  its  American-aided  mountain 
divisions  in  the  September  war  as  a  final  gesture 
of  disdain  toward  the  United  States. 

In  Pakistan,  a  comparable  crisis  of  confidence 
has  been  developing  since  the  U.  S.  decision  to  give 
military  aid  to  India  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
attack.  What  was  left  of  the  spirit  of  '54  quickly 
vanished  when  the  U.  S.  cut  off  military  aid  even- 
handedly  to  both  sides  during  the  September  war 
last  year.  Top-level  bureaucratic  and  military  in- 
siders knew  that  the  Pentagon  had  kept  Pakistan 
on  a  thirty-day  supply  of  ammunition,  spare  parts, 
and  petroleum.  Since  the  U.  S.  had  complete  infor- 
mation on  Pakistan's  supply  position,  and  since 
Pakistan,  unlike  India,  depended  wholly  on  its 
U.  S.  supply  line,  the  cutoff  was  viewed  as  a  de- 
liberately pro-Indian  move. 

The  violence  of  Pakistan's  reaction  to  its  "be- 
trayal" is  explained  partly  by  an  ambivalent  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  which  had  festered 
beneath  the  surface  from  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  alliance.  Like  most  developing  countries,  Pak- 
istan would  have  preferred  a  neutralist  posture. 

Some  years  before  he  was  to  become  director  of 
our  foreign-aid  program,  David  E.  Bell,  then  an 
adviser  in  Pakistan,  spoke  with  foreboding  of  the 
"political  problems"  inherent  in  the  alliance.  "It 
is  no  doubt  very  attractive  to  the  ordinary  Pakis- 
tani to  see  the  Indians  maintain  a  position  which 
to  us  looks  like  neutralism,  but  to  them  looks  like 
strong  independence,"  Bell  said  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
January  22,  1959.  "For  a  Pakistani  politician  to 
defend  the  fact  that  he  has  not  taken  up  a  position 
like  India  but  has  instead  joined  himself  to  the 
United  States,  this  is  a  hard  thing  for  him  to 
defend,  and  one  can  doubt  a  little  bit  that  it  is 
always  going  to  be  defensible." 

Pakistan  swallowed  its  pride  and  entered  the 
Western  alliance  to  outflank  a  powerful  neighbor- 
ing India.  Thus,  when  the  U.  S.  turned  out  to  be 
India's  friend,  too,  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  world  affairs  necessitated  by  the  alliance 
began  to  seem  intolerable.  The  beginnings  of  dis- 
illusion came  long  before  the  start  of  military  aid 
to  India  in  November  1962— ostensibly  the  provo- 
cation responsible  for  Pakistan's  gradual  shift  to 
a  neutralist  foreign  policy. 

The  belief  that  the  original  basis  of  the  U.  S.- 
Pakistan alliance  could  have  continued  to  remain 
viable  if  only  the  U.  S.  had  not  rushed  to  India's 
defense  in  1962-and  that  the  good  old  days  could 
now  be  exhumed  if  the  U.  S.  gave  its  military  aid 
in  South  Asia  one-sidedly  to  Rawalpindi— rests  on 
a  very  narrow  definition  of  "Pakistan."  To  a  mili- 
tary elite  which  has  fortified  its  domestic  power 
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through  external  support,  and  to  a  business- 
oriented  bureaucratic  faction  concerned  primarily 
with  the  U.  S.-financed  flow  of  imports  for  Pakis- 
tan's private  industry,  a  return  to  1954-type  nor- 
malcy would  be  welcome.  To  public  opinion  gener- 
ally, however,  the  United  States  is  now  a  catchall 
target  for  xenophobic  frustrations.  The  affair  is 
irrevocably  over.  Having  been  burned  once,  Pakis- 
tanis are  now  in  a  mood  to  play  the  field,  and  the 
vindication  of  national  self-respect  is  increasingly 
equated  in  the  public  mind  with  Ayub's  efforts  to 
offset  his  dependence  on  the  United  States. 

The  postwar  climate  in  Pakistan  is  a  complex 
amalgam  of  India-obsessed  fears  and  hatreds  over- 
laid with  this  new  desire  for  a  sense  of  freewheel- 
ing independence.  Rawalpindi's  diplomatic  adven- 
tures in  Peking  since  1962,  for  example,  were  no 
doubt  initially  motivated  by  the  desire  for  an  anti- 
Indian  ally.  This  desire  found  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  fulfillment  in  China's  ultimatum  to  New 
Delhi  at  the  height  of  the  war,  and  in  a  symbolic 
installment  of  Chinese  military  aid  this  spring. 
Yet  the  China  lobby  which  has  begun  to  take  form 
in  Pakistan  makes  a  more  broad-gauged  appeal- 
to  pan-Asian  racial  feelings,  to  ideological  doubts 
about  the  big-business  cast  of  the  Ayub  govern- 
ment, and  to  a  popular  readiness  to  identify  with 
China's  development  struggles.  Basically,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  this  appeal  lies  in  its  contrast  with 
the  official  pro-Westernism  of  the  alliance  years. 

Up,  Moscow 

Except  for  the  racial  factor,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  an  appeal  comparable  to  China's  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Pakistan  turned  to  Peking  first 
rather  than  to  Moscow  only  because  the  Chinese 
made  the  initial  overtures  to  Rawalpindi  and  the 
Soviet  Union  seemed  hopelessly  committed  to  a 
pro-Indian  policy.  When  Moscow  showed  signs  of 
unaccustomed  flexibility,  following  Nehru's  death 
in  mid-1964,  Pakistan  was  immediately  respon- 
sive. As  a  source  of  "soft"  loans  for  industrializa- 
tion and  eventually,  Pakistanis  hope,  for  some 
forms  of  military  aid,  tho  Soviet  Union  has  much 
more  to  offer  a  developing  country  than  China. 

Precisely  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  much 
more  to  offer,  it  is  Moscow,  not  Peking,  which 
could  well  pose  the  most  serious  challenge  to 
American  influence  in  Pakistan  in  the  long  run. 
The  sea-change  in  the  Soviet  line  toward  South 
Asia  since  Nehru's  death  has  been  steady  and  de- 
liberate, implying  a  long-term  decision  to  upgrade 
Pakistan  for  compelling  strategic  reasons.  The 
Tashkent  initiative  did  not  come  out  of  the  blue. 
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It  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  process  of  change 
dating  back  to  Vice  Premier  Mikoyan's  visit  to 
New  Delhi  in  August  1964. 

India's  new  Prime  Minister,  Lai  Bahadur  Shas- 
tri,  was  quick  to  detect  a  different  tone  in  the 
Soviet  leader's  careful  comments  on  Indo-Pakistan 
issues.  As  Shastri  related  it  later,  Mikoyan  began 
by  assuring  him  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  con- 
tinue to  back  India  on  the  Kashmir  issue  if  it  came 
up  again  in  the  Security  Council.  The  Soviet  leader 
then  added,  however,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not 
come  up.  and  he  asked  whether  it  was  not  time  for 
India  and  Pakistan  to  take  stock  of  their  relations. 
Could  two  developing  countries  afford  to  remain 
at  odds?  Shastri  replied  that  whereas  Pakistan 
ranked  far  down  on  India's  list  of  concerns— devel- 
opment claiming  first  place— India  was  Pakistan's 
all-consuming  preoccupation. 

"We  were  aware,"  he  said  in  an  interview  sev- 
eral months  before  his  death,  "that  they  were 
changing  their  policy,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do  about  it.  We  felt  it  must  be  China. 
They  want  to  keep  China  away  from  Pakistan, 
and  of  course,  they  would  not  mind  if  they  could 
also  push  out  the  American  bases.  I  suppose  India 
will  have  to  adjust  to  all  of  this.  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  have  to.  In  any  case,  we  have  many  things  to 
thank  them  for." 

The  three-month  Soviet  campaign  to  get  Shastri 
and  Ayub  to  Tashkent  last  fall  was  part  of  a  game 
for  very  high  stakes.  Beyond  the  limited  immedi- 
ate goal  of  a  military  disengagement,  Moscow  was 
pursuing  its  effort  to  establish  a  new  political  pres- 
ence in  Pakistan  which  would  relegate  both  China 
and  the  U.  S.  to  lesser  status.  This  was  clear  when 
Foreign  Secretary  Aziz  Ahmed  announced  as  the 
conference  broke  up  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
promised  to  "continue  its  efforts  to  solve  the  Kash- 
mir problem."  During  the  Tashkent  proceedings. 
Moscow  attempted  to  show  Rawalpindi  that  it  is 
willing  to  draw  heavily  from  its  accumulation  of 
political  capital  in  New  Delhi  for  the  sake  of  con- 
solidating its  new  position  in  Pakistan.  As  the 
military  victor  on  the  major  battlef ronts,  India 
had  to  be  pushed  and  pummeled  strenuously  before 
finally  agreeing  to  a  comprehensive  disengagement 
plan  involving  troop  withdrawals  in  prized  areas 
captured  during  the  war. 

Moscow  is  offering  Pakistan  a  bargain:  perma- 
nent neutrality  on  Kashmir,  or  possibly  even  a 
pro-Pakistan  policy  reorientation,  in  exchange  for 
a  corresponding  loosening  of  Rawalpindi's  ties 
with  Washington  and  Peking.  An  important  extra 
sweetener  in  such  a  bargain  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  substantial  program  of  Soviet  economic  aid.  In 
private  conversations  with  diplomats,  Soviet  offi- 


cials stress  the  "class  character"  of  the  Ayub 
regime  and  appear  skeptical,  at  times,  that  a  gov- 
ernment with  such  important  links  to  the  business 
world  could  ever  actually  snap  its  Western  moor- 
ings. But  they  say  frankly  that  they  are  playing  a 
long-range  game.  In  time,  as  Soviet  economic  and 
political  activity  in  Pakistan  grows,  Moscow 
counts  on  an  increasingly  pro-Soviet  climate  of 
public  opinion,  and  new  friends  in  high  places. 

The  capstone  of  Soviet  success  would  be  a  deci- 
sion by- Pakistan  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  Amer- 
ican intelligence  installations.  Although  the  U.  S. 
has  formal  lease  rights  on  its  major  installations 
until  1970,  Pakistani  officials  have  made  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  ironclad  commitment.  It  could  be  cut 
short  at  any  time,  I  was  told  in  Rawalpindi,  if  the 
continuance  of  the  facilities  became  "embarrass- 
ing" or  "conflicted  with  our  national  interests." 
Soviet  leaders  tell  Pakistan  that  the  installa- 
tions are  offensive  in  character;  Russian  pressure 
for  their  ouster  has  become  progressively  more 
direct  and  explicit  as  Soviet  diplomatic  activity 
in  Indo-Pakistan  affairs  has  increased. 

Even  if  Moscow  fails  to  dislodge  the  U.  S.  in- 
stallations for  some  time  to  come,  the  Soviet  po- 
litical breakthrough  in  Pakistan  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  So  far,  at  least,  this  has  cost  Moscow 
remarkably  little  in  India.  Stepping  in  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  the  wartime  collapse  of  American  pol- 
icy, the  Russians  have  very  nearly  achieved  the 
overarching  position  of  influence  spanning  both 
countries  that  the  U.  S.  has  always  wanted. 

The  basic  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
able  to  maneuver  so  boldly  and  effectively  during 
the  past  year  is  that  it  had  always  retained  full 
freedom  of  action  in  Indo-Pakistani  affairs.  Since 
Moscow  had  never  entered  into  a  formal  alliance 
relationship  with  India,  it  was  not  a  breach  of 
faith  to  play  the  mediator.  Indians  were  ready  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  in  any  case,  to  a  coun- 
try which  had  so  carefully  earned  their  goodwill 
over  the  years.  Soviet  support  on  the  Kashmir 
issue  had  rescued  New  Delhi  from  many  a  tight 
spot  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Russians  did  nol 
break  their  military-aid  commitment  as  a  result  of 
the  Indo-Pakistan  war.  In  its  relations  with  Paki- 
stan, Moscow  had  nowhere  to  go  but  up;  and  in 
India  it  had  a  deep  cushion  of  goodwill. 

There  are  important  factors— apart  from  the 
Soviet  record  on  Indo-Pakistan  issues  as  such— 
that  help  absorb  the  shocks  of  the  present  transi- 
tion period  in  India.  The  fact  that  Soviet  industry 
is  state-controlled  means  that  Moscow  (unlike 
Washington)  can  assist  in  the  development  of  pub- 
lic industrial  enterprises  abroad  through  its  aid 
program.  This  makes  Soviet  aid  particularly  effec- 
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tive,  politically,  in  a  country  such  as  India  where 
the  powerful  family  and  caste  monopolies  in  con- 
trol of  private  business  are  extremely  unpopular. 
In  most  developing  countries,  nationalist  elites  are 
anxious  to  keep  control  of  key  industries  out  of  the 
reach  both  of  foreign  private  capital,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  would-be  builders  of  local  Zai- 
batsu  empires.  Moscow  thus  has  an  easy  aid  entree 
not  only  in  India,  but  also  in  Pakistan,  where 
some  of  the  country's  top  planners  see  in  the 
Soviet  link  a  route  to  greatly  expanded  bureau- 
cratic power. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  for  the  staying  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  New  Delhi  is  the  tendency 
of  Indian  leaders  to  view  Moscow  as  a  natural  geo- 
political ally.  An  important  school  of  Indian  na- 
tionalist thought  argues  that  the  threat  of  Chinese 
expansion  in  the  Central  Asian  borderlands  makes 
a  strong,  friendly  India  indispensable  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  that  there  is  no  comparable  com- 
munity of  interest  between  India  and  the  faraway 
United  States.  Moscow  points  to  the  threat  of 
Chinese  penetration  in  Pakistan  when  seeking  to 
justify  its  role  there,  equating  its  own  interests 
in  Rawalpindi  with  those  of  India. 

Washington,  too,  tries  to  explain  its  presence  in 
Pakistan  as  an  otfset  to  Chinese  influence,  but  this 
has  been  harder  for  the  Indians  to  swallow.  If 
Washington  had  ever  cared  seriously  about  de- 
terring Chinese  expansionism,  it  could  have  of- 
fered !o  help  equip  the  Indian  Army  as  far  back 
as  1!)."/),  when  Peking  moved  into  Tibet.  Yet  even 
after  the  1962  attack,  the  United  States  military 
aid  program  steered  carefully  clear  of  air  power, 
tanks,  and  sophisticated  weaponry  comparable  to 
the  aid  given  to  Pakistan.  To  the  handful  of  offi- 
cials who  know  about  the  electronic  installations, 
it  has  seemed  excruciatingly  clear  that  Washing- 
ton attaches  a  much  greater  priority  to  its  imme- 
diate anti-Soviet  interests  in  Rawalpindi  than  to 
emergent  anti-Chinese  interests  in  New  Delhi. 
Actually,  though,  the  issue  is  not  quite  this  simple. 
By  mid-1964,  the  reluctance  of  the  U.S.  to  arm 
India  in  a  big  way  could  also  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  anxieties  of  some  prescient  officials  who 
thought  they  saw  an  Indo-Pakistan  war  coming. 

Five  New  Departures 

In  the  future,  the  controlling  consideration  for 
the  U.  S.  in  formulating  a  new  South  Asia  policy 
is  likely  to  be  the  behavior  of  China.  If  Peking 
should  assume  an  actively  belligerent,  missile- 
rattling  posture  in  the  Himalayas,  the  United 
States  might  at  .some  point  have  no  choice  but  to 


resume  military  aid  to  India.  This  is  an  optifl 
that  clearly  must  be  kept  open  at  a  time  when  t 
Chinese  nuclear  potential  still  remains  uncertai 
Yet  it  is  also  apparent  that  new  military-aid  inf 
sions  to  either  India  or  Pakistan  could  quickly  rj 
kindle  war  fever  and  provoke  increased  Soviet  arl 
Chinese  military-aid  deliveries.  The  United  Stab 
should  therefore  allow  for  a  prolonged  period  < 
reassessment  in  South  Asia  and  make  every  efforj 
diplomatically,  to  bring  about  a  military-aid  free/ 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  appears  to  be  a  genuine  possibility  th; 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  substantially  extend  it I 
military-aid  commitments  to  India  beyond  thosj 
made  before  the  war  if  the  United  States  freeze^r 
its  own  military-aid  activity.  Soviet  strategy  i 
Pakistan  appears  to  point  clearly  in  this  direction 
since  only  in  a  relatively  quiescent  subcontinen 
could  Moscow  expect  to  go  very  far  in  its  presen 
effort  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders.  Like  Wash 
ington,  however,  Moscow  appears  to  be  dividec 
into  Indophile  and  opposing  camps  on  matters  o 
South  Asia  policy,  and  the  outcome  of  the  current! 
policy  controversy  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  b( 
critically  affected  by  the  course  of  U.  S.  policy  ir 
the  coming  months. 

A  purposeful  American  approach  to  South  Asia 
suited  to  the  realities  of  1966  would  involve  five 
major  departures  from  present  policy: 

(1)  Phase  out  the  U.  S. -Pakistan  alliance. 
Whatever  the  original  merits  of  the  alliance,  Pak-' 
istan  now  regards  India  as  the  sole  threat  to  its' 
security  and  does  not  even  offer  the  pretense  that 
it  wants  our  military  aid  to  deter  Communist  ag- 
gression. No  significant  military  advantages  out- 
side of  the  intelligence  field  come  to  the  United 
States  through  Pakistan's  membership  in  CENTO 
or  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO).  The  U.S.  has  never  enjoyed  base 
rights  for  aircraft  in  Pakistan  and  is  entitled  to 
use  t  he  jet -sized  airstrips  built  under  the  military- 
aid  program  only  if  Pakistan  itself  is  attacked. 
As  the  new  Ferret  satellites  come  into  use.  even 
the  importance  of  Pakistan  as  an  intelligence  van- 
tage point  will  decline. 

The  restoration  of  large-scale  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  in  any  guise  would  in  all  likelihood  give 
birth  to  an  endemic  anti-Americanism  in  India 
making  healthy  aid  relationships  impossible.  One 
critical  result  would  be  an  increase  in  sentiment 
favoring  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Pressures  for  an  Indian  nuclear  program  have 
tended  to  grow  in  direct  proportion  to  the  emo- 
tional distance  between  New  Delhi  and  Washing- 
ton. To  the  extent  that  Indo-American  relations 
deteriorate  as  a  result  of*  conflict  of  interest  over 
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Pakistan,  India's  ability  to  adjust  to  its  depend- 
ence on  the  U.  S.  for  its  security  against  China  is 
likely  to  be  hampered. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  most  vexing  immedi- 
ate issue  facing  the  U.  S.  is  how  far  to  go  in  sup- 
plying spare  parts  for  Pakistan's  remaining 
American  equipment,  and  on  what  terms.  Here  the 
determining  factor  should  be  whether  Pakistan  is 
prepared  to  keep  the  sum  total  of  its  military 
procurement  in  bounds.  While  a  total  cutoff  of 
spares  would  be  self-defeating,  the  U.  S.  should 
shift  from  grants  to  straight  commercial  sales  to 
discourage  excessive  force  levels.  Eventually,  as 
tanks  or  airplanes  wear  out,  they  should  not  be 
replaced  on  any  terms  in  line  with  the  inflated 
force  levels  established  under  the  1954  aid  agree- 
ment. 

Any  sales  of  equipment  or  spares  to  Pakistan 
should  have  a  strictly  limited  objective:  making 
it  unnecessary  for  Rawalpindi  to  replace  one  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  Washington  with  a  new  one 
on  Peking.  American  equipment  should  be  no  more 
than  one  important  component  in  a  consciously  di- 
versified procurement  pattern.  Moreover,  if  Paki- 
stan is  ready  to  take  all  that  it  can  get  from 
Peking,  irrespective  of  what  Washington  does  and 
of  what  a  country  of  its  size  can  bear  economically, 
then  the  U.  S.  should  correspondingly  downgrade 
even  its  spare-parts  sales. 

Chinese  arms  aid  and  political  penetration  in 
Pakistan  could  conceivably  go  far  enough,  in  time, 
to  force  both  Moscow  and  Washington  onto  India's 
side  in  a  new  and  most  undesirable  form  of  polari- 
zation. But  as  former  Ambassador  J.  K.  Galbraith 
has  observed,  the  marginal  quantities  of  Chinese 
weaponry  given  to  Pakistan  so  far  since  the  war 
and  flaunted  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi's 
visit  are  probably  "more  symbolic  than  danger- 
ous." The  most  disruptive  element  that  could  be 
added  to  a  still-disturbed  South  Asian  scene  would 
be  a  rush  of  competitive  American  military  aid  to 
Pakistan-on  top  of  Chinese  aid— that  would  once 
again  give  Pakistan  a  disproportionate  measure 
of  strength. 

(2)  Make  a  clear  break  with  tlir  regional  "bal- 
ance of  power"  concept.  The  United  States  should 
be  peculiarly  wary  of  pleas  that  it  is  an  American 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  a  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  between  India  and  Pakistan.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  in  the  American  interest  to 
permit  South  Asian  power  relationships  to  develop 
naturally  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  order  to  avoid  rocking  the  boat  during  the 
alliance  years,  the  United  States  has  always 
fudged  this  issue.  President  Kennedy  and  Marshal 


Ayub  agreed  with  studied  ambiguity  in  their  1961 
communique  that  Pakistan  could  use  its  military 
aid  to  maintain  its  "security,"  omitting  any  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  original  anti-Communist  premises 
of  the  alliance.  As  the  war  has  made  amply  clear, 
however,  the  United  States  is  playing  with  fire 
when  it  overextends  its  policeman's  role,  and  a  re- 
definition of  purpose  is  now  in  order.  If  aid  levels 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  two  countries 
help  India  to  realize  its  natural  margin  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  superiority  over  Pakistan,  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  United  States.  It  is  inherent 
in  the  situation  created  by  Partition.  The  test  of 
U.  S.  friendship  with  Pakistan  can  only  be  whether 
we  are  making  an  adequate  contribution  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  Pakistan's  own  power  potential. 

Since  1964,  when  Pakistan  agreed  to  a  series  of 
economic  reform  proposals,  the  U.  S.  has  given 
Pakistan  2.25  times  more  aid  per  capita  than  India. 
Now  India  is  embarking  on  similar  reforms,  and 
this  imbalance  should  properly  be  reduced. 

(3)  Give  military  aid  indirectly.  Unless  an  ag- 
gressive Chinese  posture  would  warrant  a  re- 
sumption of  military-aid  grants  to  India,  the  U.  S. 
should  for  the  most  part  support  the  defense  capa- 
bilities of  India  and  Pakistan  indirectly  through 
its  economic  aid.  It  might  seem  to  make  only  an 
academic  difference  whether  Washington  gives  a 
country  military  hardware  directly  or  instead 
gives  economic  help  which  might  in  turn  serve  to 
release  funds  for  defense.  But  the  difference  is  a 
real  one  for  a  very  important  reason.  If  aid  is 
given  for  economic  purposes,  military  purchases 
then  have  to  be  justified  in  the  recipient  country's 
internal  battle  of  the  budget.  The  Army  has  to 
compete  against  the  advocates  of  steel  mills  and 
dams.  As  a  result,  there  would  probably  be  much 
less  militarization  if  the  U.  S.  were  to  make  its 
arms  equipment  available  only  at  straight  com- 
mercial prices. 

The  United  States  has  been  seeking  since  the 
war  to  condition  future  economic  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan  on  limitations  in  defense  expenditure. 
This  might  prove  workable,  to  some  extent,  if 
Moscow  joins  Washington  in  an  aid  freeze.  It 
would  then  be  possible  to  enforce  de  facto  limita- 
tions on  arms  spending  whether  or  not  the  two 
countries  ever  formally  agreed  to  them.  But  such 
a  plan  would  clearly  have  to  come  within  the 
framework  of  a  tacit  American-Russian  neutrali- 
zation understanding.  If.  instead,  Moscow  steps 
up  its  military  aid  to  India  despite  U.  S.  restraint, 
Washington  would  have  to  decide  whether  to  re- 
spond in  kind  or  take  the  risks  involved  in  a  Soviet- 
oriented  Indian  military  establishment. 

(4)  Clarif  y  U.  S.  intentions  in  the  event  of  a 
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Chinese  attack.  When  the  United  States  asks  India 
to  restrain  its  own  military  spending,  this  clearly 
implies  an  American  responsibility  to  intervene  if 
China  ever  does  attack  India  again.  But  precisely 
what  would  constitute  an  occasion  for  American 
intervention  in  the  Himalayas  has  never  been 
spelled  out  even  in  private  exchanges  with  Indian 
leaders.  Both  sides  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
issue  fuzzy  and  hope  for  the  best.  After  the  Chi- 
nese ultimatum  last  fall,  General  Chaudhuri  made 
his  own  soundings  in  Washington  without  waiting 
for  his  government  to  do  so.  He  said  that  India 
would  need  American  bomber  attacks  on  supply 
lines  in  Tibet  if  China  attacked  in  "division 
strength."  Before  matters  came  to  a  head,  how- 
ever, the  ultimatum  had  been  withdrawn. 

Washington— and  Moscow— may  well  have 
frightened  Peking  off  with  threats  of  interven- 
tion. The  historical  returns  are  not  all  in  yet  on 
this  remarkable  episode.  In  any  case,  it  is  far  from 
clear  how  the  United  States  would  react  in  the 
future,  given  a  wide  range  of  contingencies  short 
of  a  massive  Chinese  thrust  toward  the  Ganges. 

(5)  Prepare  for  continuing  political  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  Peking  now 
poses  the  only  Communist  military  threat,  the 
Soviet  challenge  to  American  interests  in  South 
Asia  continues  unabated.  It  has  simply  shifted  to 
the  political  and  economic  arena.  While  pursuing 
a  neutralization  policy  in  the  military-aid  field,  the 
United  States  should  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  as- 
suming a  broad  identity  of  objectives  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Neutralization  would  be  a  worth- 
while risk,  in  fact,  only  if  the  United  States  re- 
mains as  active  as  ever  in  the  economic-assistance 
field  and  deploys  its  aid  investment  competitively. 

Soviet  aid  has  always  had  a  greater  impact  than 
American  aid.  ruble  for  ruble,  because  the  Rus- 
sians use  it  as  a  political  rather  than  an  economic 
weapon.  Lately,  however,  the  contrast  has  been 
greater  than  ever  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  deep 
loss  in  prestige  and  popularity  suffered  by  the 
United  States  when  Pakistan  turned  its  Patton 
tanks  toward  India  was  inevitably  a  gain  for  the 
Russians.  Tashkent  further  enhanced  the  Soviet 
image  in  both  countries  and  placed  the  political 
initiative  for  the  present  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  profoundly  exasperating  predicament 
for  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  both  India 
and  Pakistan  are  dependent  for  help  in  food  not 
on  Moscow  bul  on  Washington.  With  an  imminent 
danger  of  famine  and  the  food-population  race  in- 
tensifying, t  he  scope  of  the  American  commit  menl 
to  help  India,  in  particular,  inescapably  mush- 
rooms. New  Delhi  and  Washington  are  forced  into 
ever-expanding  relationships  as  the  United  Stales 


acquires  a  vested  interest  in  Indian  success.  Yet 
the  ability  of  the  two  partners  to  communicate 
effectively  is  fundamentally  impaired  by  the  sub- 
surface distrust  left  over  from  the  war. 

In  his  recent  aid  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  made  a  bad  situation  worse  by  alluding 
indirectly  to  the  war  as  an  instance  of  bad  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  two  equally  naughty  miscre- 
ants. Generally  speaking,  the  official  American 
attitude  has  been  that  India  and  Pakistan  were 
extremely  inconsiderate  to  get  into  a  scrap  and 
should  be  made  to  atone.  This  was  the  implied  rea- 
son for  the  Administration's  refusal  to  release  a 
backlog  of  some  $510  million  in  suspended  1965 
aid  funds  which  had  been  earmarked  for  the  two 
countries  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  thought 
that  the  United  States  might  itself  have  anything 
to  live  down  has  rarely  been  entertained  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  continually  struck  by  how  readily  we 
tend  to  push  the  inconvenient  record  of  the  past 
decade  out  of  our  minds.  We  try  to  act  as  if  noth- 
ing has  happened,  impatient  that  the  past  dogs  us 
today  and  reluctant  to  say  we  are  sorry. 

When  Indira  Gandhi  visited  Washington  in 
March,  the  President  launched  a  determined  effort 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  major  domestic  reforms 
in  India— far-reaching  administrative,  political, 
and  economic  reforms  which  are  regarded  by  the 
United  States  and  the  World  Bank  as  essential  for 
a  rapid  increase  in  food  production.  The  effort  to 
attach  these  "performance"  strings  as  part  of  a 
stepped-up  aid  program  would  be  a  blistering  psy- 
chological experience  for  two  countries  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  But  as  it  happens,  we  are 
laboring  under  extremely  trying  circumstances, 
and  this  makes  forbearance  peculiarly  important. 
The  fact  that  the  Indians  "have  nowhere  else  to 
go"  for  food  aid  and  that  the  Pakistanis  depend  as 
heavily  as  they  do  on  commodity  loans  gives  Wash- 
ington a  certain  margin  for  error  in  its  immediate 
handling  of  aid  matters.  In  the  long  run.  though, 
the  tensions  generated  in  a  patron-client  relation- 
ship could  become  explosive. 

What  the  United  States  must  necessarily  do  first 
of  all  to  make  a  new  start  in  South  Asia  is  to  sera]) 
the  Pakistan  alliance  and  thus  serve  notice  that  it 
no  longer  thinks  of  aid  as  a  payoff  for  bases.  By 
showing  as  much  interest  in  friendship  with  a 
freewheeling  Pakistan  as  with  an  ally,  Washing- 
ton would  indirectly  be  making  a  telling  gesture 
to  India.  New  Delhi  and  all  of  Asia  would  know 
that  the  United  States  really  does  accept  neutral- 
ism. And  surprised  Soviet  leaders  might  find 
themselves  drawn  inescapably  into  the  "peaceful, 
competitive  coexistence"  they  are  always  talking 
about  in  at  least  one  major  area  of  the  world. 
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"oes  fiction  exist?  We  pretend  it  does.  Everyone 
knows  the  formula.  "This  book  is  fiction.  No  re- 
semblance is  intended  between  any  character 
herein  and  any  person,  living  or  dead:  any  such 
resemblance  is  purely  coincidental."  Perhaps  it  is 
meaningful  that  I  am  copying  this  disclaimer  off 
the  lining  of  the  title  page  of  The  Hand  of  Fit 
Manchu  by  Sax  Rohmer.  I  don't  read  such  rubbish 
myself,  but  my  husband  relaxes  with  mystery 
stories,  and  I'm  sure  that  every  paperback  ever 
printed  is  packed  three  deep  on  the  highest  book- 
shelves next  to  the  living-room  fireplace.  So  this  is 
not  real,  this  is  not  true,  the  people  I  am  about  to 
describe  have  never  existed.  They  have  not  thought 
the  thoughts  they  think  or  done  the  things  they 
do.  How  ridiculous !  If  it  were  possible  to  write 
such  stuff,  who  would  read  it? 

But  of  course,  the  very  definition  of  fiction  is  a 
barefaced  lie.  There  are  kinds  of  work  that  are 
based  on  the  free  play  of  imagination,  even  though 
writing  little  stories  is  not  one  of  them.  Take 
structural  engineering  for  example.  Suppose  there 
is  a  sixty-story  office  building  to  be  designed.  It  is 
always  done  this  way,  in  every  engineering  office 
in  the  world.  You  start— at  the  top.  There's  nothing 
but  air  underneath,  but  you  imagine  some  likely 
loads  (people,  furniture,  machinery)  on  the  six- 
tieth story  of  your  building  up  in  the  air;  then 


you  lay  out  beams  and  girders  to  support  them 
out  of  a  material  (steel?)  whose  strength  you 
guess  at,  running  the  empirical  (guesswork)  for- 
mulas off  on  a  slide  rule— an  approximating  ma- 
chine for  doing  arithmetic  problems  roughly— and 
if  you  are  within  10  per  cent  of  any  accurate  an- 
swer, you're  perfectly  satisfied.  Then  you  go  on  to 
do  the  same  for  the  fifty-ninth  floor,  the  fifty- 
eighth  floor,  the  fifty-seventh  floor,  and  so  on  until 
you  get  down  to  the  basement.  Then  you  use  the 
soils  engineer's  guess  at  what  loads  the  unknown 
earth  below  will  probably  hold,  and  you  design 
concrete  foundations  to  hold  only  a  percentage  of 
ail  the  floors  above,  since  it's  not  likely  that  all  the 
people  will  be  there  at  once  (one  hopes  ) .  In  short, 
the  whole  building  is  a  large  guess  from  start  to 
finish.  That  is  why  the  best  engineers  work  intui- 
tively, and  engineering  is  a  science. 

For  pure  fantasy,  how  can  you  match  the  free 
imagination  that  can  define  matter— which  is  this 
piece  of  paper,  people,  wood— as  consisting  of  in- 
finitesimal fields  of  energy  in  the  enormous  empty 
spaces  inside  the  (again)  infinitesimal  atom, 
which  may  be  part  of  a  chain  that  forms  a  protein 
inside  a  cell  that  is  one  element  of  trillions  in  a 
tissue,  of  which  we  ourselves,  not  so  big,  are  com- 
posed of  thousands.  Since  the  electron  and  proton 
of  my  high-school  physics  course  have  grown  into 
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a  mess  of  fifty  primary  particles  of  matter,  none 
of  which  exists,  we  are  told,  except  as  statistical 
probability  or  an  energy  exchange,  I  have  given 
up  the  Scientific  American  completely. 

Thus,  imagination  and  fantasy  being  the  neces- 
sary properties  of  science,  we  are  left  to  find  in 
fiction  what  does  not  exist— the  simplest  reality. 
Being  such  awkward  amateurs  at  life,  we  write, 
and  use  ourselves  and  the  people  we  know  (can  we 
use  the  people  we  don't  know?)  and  our  relation- 
ships with  them  to  pile  and  stack  blocks  and 
needles  and  layers  of  words  densely  over  and 
under  and  through  each  other  so  that  I  will  read, 
and  read  on. 

Irv  reads  all  sorts  of  things  (and  he  reads  so 
quickly):  engineering  (he  is  a  structural  engi- 
neer), every  book  ever  written  on  the  Civil  War, 
every  paperback  on  the  last  world  war,  two  news- 
papers, a  lot  of  magazines.  In  the  evening  after  the 
children  are  put  in  bed,  we  both  sit  and  read,  un- 
less the  Garry  Moore  Show  or  a  Marx  Brothers 
movie  is  on  television.  I  have  seen  Irv  slowly  but 
continuously  turning  the  pages  of  a  mystery  story, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  half-hour,  when  all  the  pages 
had  been  turned,  he'd  finished  reading  the  whole 
darn  thing. 

This  island  is  too  isolated,  I  have  found,  to  keep 
help  (or  Help)  for  any  length  of  time.  They  all 
want  to  scoot  to  town  as  soon  as  the  supper  dishes 
are  done,  and  of  course,  you  can't  blame  them.  So 
I  am  accustomed  to  managing  by  myself,  but  I  find 
that  if  1  start  the  evening  by  looking  at  the  news- 
paper, I  am  too  tired  to  read  a  book  afterward.  \ 
have  to  limit  myself  to  reading  nothing  but  one 
boo!:  at  a  time.  It  took  me  six  months  to  read 
T ristram  Shandy,  carefully  chewing  through  a 
page  or  two  every  evening.  I  sound  stupid  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  something  does  happen  in  the 
world,  but,  in  the  main,  it's  hard  to  tell  one  issue 
of  a  newspaper  from  another. 

I  hope  we  understand  each  other.  My  name  is 
Eleanor  Karp.  It  is  not  a  common  name.  Irving's 
father  left  Russia  with  all  t  he  ot  her  Jews  who  filled 
steerages  from  the  Baltic  to  Ellis  Island  with  their 
bodies,  their  bundles,  their  baskets  of  honey-cake 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  during  the  years  tucked  in 
and  around  the  first  world  war.  The  very  sweet 
maiden  lady  who  runs  the  gift  shop  in  the  village 
where  1  shop  for  groceries  once  asked  me,  "But 
shouldn't  your  name  be  Karpovich  or  Karpsky— 
something  like  that?"  I  have  found  some  other 
Karpa:  an  escaped  convict  who  roams  the  neigh- 
borhood in  The  flrolhers  Karamazor,  and  in  War 
(iik)  Peace  there  is  a  rebellious  serf  named  Karp 
who  gets  what  he  deserves. 


Having  married,  as  everyone  does  (the  final  act 
of  childhood),  we  are  dutifully  living  out  the  ado- 
lescent rebellion  and  daydreams  of  the  exotic  of 
depression-born  Jewish  children  from  East  Flat- 
bush  and  Crown  Heights;  out  of  six-story  walk-up 
apartments  and  knishes  and  people  sitting  on  the 
stoop  and  subways  and  cockroaches,  we  naturally 
live  here,  on  a  tiny  island  at  the  northern  end  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  a  green  hill  pushing  up  out 
of  the  water.  A  causeway  connects  us  to  the  high- 
way, and  although  it  takes  only  twenty  minutes 
to  drive  into  San  Francisco,  here  our  privacy  is 
complete.  Privacy  is  very  important  to  people 
from  Brooklyn. 

We  have  deer  ( they  are  wild  and  their  young  are 
born  in  March)  ;  a  family  of  raccoons  whose  am- 
bition is  to  steal  our  garbage  can  for  their  very 
own,  and  they  have  made  some  good  attempts  at  it. 
Quail  wander  up  and  down  the  road ;  and  wild 
duck,  pelicans,  crane,  and  a  single  Great  Blue 
Heron  (they're  big,  but  grey,  not  blue)  pass 
through  on  their  way  south.  All  the  plants  are 
strange.  The  fern-leafed  acacia  trees  are  covered 
with  bunches  of  tiny  lemon-yellow  ball  blossoms 
at  the  end  of  January,  and  the  eucalyptus  trees 
follow  with  fuchsia  and  yellow  flowers  of  an  abso- 
lutely menacing  design ;  these  don't  grow  in 
Brooklyn,  but  three  thousand  miles  seem  to  make 
the  most  ordinary  plants  unrecognizable.  Why 
are  buttercups  flat  and  not  cupped  at  all  in  Cali- 
fornia? And  will  my  children,  surrounded  by  the 
calm  bay  and  the  soft  shapes  of  mountains  (like 
so  many  large,  lazy  animals  covered  with  a  rough 
gold  fur  of  dry  grass,  lying  in  the  shallow  water) 
grow  up  to  live,  of  equal  necessity,  in  Manhattan? 

In  dropping  these  crumbs  of  incident  (after  all, 
one  of  the  few  things  you  can  do  with  words  is  to 
tell  what  happened  i,  I  find  I  am  haltered  and 
stopped  by  the  limits  of  incident  itself.  What  is 
there  that  can  happen  that  is  not  commonplace? 
Everyone  is  born,  learns  to  suck,  to  walk,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  and  everyone  knows  the  etc.  Simone  de  Beau- 
voir  noted  in  Lex  Mandarins:  "We  all  lead  the 
same  life,"  and  it  is  very  true.  If  I  write  down 
these  commonplace  experiences,  it  is  so  that  my 
life,  which  is  disappearing  as  I  live  it,  will  not  be 
lost  without  a  trace;  to  render  experience,  in  its 
nature  wordless— the  observations,  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  reactions  occurring  in  broad,  simul- 
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taneous,  and  overlapping  waves  and  bands,  each 
with  its  changing  depths  of  memory  and  dream— 
into  the  alien  form  of  language,  the  drip,  drip  of 
the  word  faucet.  It  is  impossible,  and  so  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  an  essential  minimum,  even  to 
render  no  more  than  the  texture  of  experience, 
enough  to  bring  the  answering,  the  sympathetic 
response  from  you— your  "Yes,  yes,  I  know;  how 
true;  I  too  have  lived,  you  see." 

And  of  course,  I  show  only  my  good  profile.  I 
can  be  sharp  with  the  children,  kick  the  cat,  slam 
the  receiver  down  on  some  idiot  woman  soliciting 
contributions  for  the  Heart  Fund  (everyone  has 
bad  days),  but  you're  not  going  to  hear  a  thing 
about  it.  The  paper  receives  only  our  most  sensi- 
tive, our  most  loving  souls.  These  are  my  most 
precious,  my  most  personal  thoughts,  we  write. 
I  am  aware  of  the  tenuity  of  our  hold  on  life.  My 
experience  is  not  wasted— merely  happening,  pass- 
ing and  forgotten.  I  am  showing  you  that  I  have 
understood  and  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  in  lov- 
ing. Auden's  line  goes,  "We  must  love  one  an- 
other or  die." 

Yet  we  will  all  die,  no  matter  how  we  spend  our 
time;  even  now  we  are  dying,  sloughing  off  dead 
cells  until,  like  so  many  windup  dolls,  the  momen- 
tum of  life  runs  down;  and  buried  in  the  dirt,  we 
go  on  living  as  the  uninformed  hair  and  nails, 
scrounging  meals  off  a  liquefying  corpse,  continue 
to  live  and  to  grow,  or  so  I  have  read. 

To  die,  the  active  verb,  must  be  no  more  than 
another  giving  birth.  You  lie,  so  frightened,  quite 
still,  the  doctor  tells  you  to  relax  ( he  has  seen  the 
performance  so  often)  on  a  chill  and  unfamiliar 
bed,  the  damp  sheets  heavy  on  your  cold  legs,  wait- 
ing for  your  body  to  do  something  that  it  knows 
how  to  do  and  of  which  you  yourself  know  nothing. 
And  so  you  wait,  an  observer  only,  as  it  tries 
and  tries,  until  finally  with  a  gasp  which  you  feel 
and  a  scream  which  you  hear,  the  work  is  over 
and  your  only  thought  is,  "What  have  I  done?" 

My  great-aunt  woke  up  in  the  night  calling  to 
my  mother,  "Lillie,  Lillie,  Ich  shtarbl"  and  then 
she  did. 

We  stand  facing  each  other  and  talk  through 
bald,  bone  skulls,  dead  on  our  feet;  two  flayed 
cadavers,  white  bones  showing  through  the  tatters 
of  meat  and  skin  hanging,  stirred  and  lifted  by 
the  breath  of  our  conversation.  In  a  medieval 
dance  of  death,  the  skeletons  grin. 

Does  this  seem  unpleasant?  Surely  it  is  no  more 
than  the  conventional  shudder  that  Dracula  and 
Fu  Manchu  and  Frankenstein  got  out  of  us  as  kids 
at  the  serials  that  stretched  out  for  twenty  Satur- 
day afternoons  at  the  neighborhood  movie  1  uses 
-admission  twelve  cents  for  children  under  twelve. 
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two  feature  pictures,  the  news,  a  cartoon,  and  then 
the  lights  going  on  in  the  middle  to  show  the  fat 
and  ancient  theater  manager  (was  he  forty?)  and 
the  stage  covered  with  bicycles  and  bingo  sets  for 
the  drawing  of  the  lucky  number,  which  I  never 
had. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
Presidential  campaigns  (I  think  it  was  after  the 
hole-in-the-sole  business) ,  came  out  with  the  most 
extraordinary  remark.  I  was  so  impressed.  It  was 
in  the  newspaper,  and  it  said,  he  said,  like  so,  "The 
things  that  a  man  knows  at  fifty,  that  he  did  not 
know  at  twenty,  are  for  the  most  part  inexpres- 
sible." It  was  apropos  of  nothing,  but  how  beauti- 
fully done.  I  thought  about  the  line  and  I  figured 
it  out.  Of  course,  the  thing  you  know  at  fifty  that 
you  cannot  make  someone  twenty  years  old  be- 
lieve, unless  by  doing  so  you  make  him  fifty  too, 
is  the  simple  knowledge  that  you  are  really  and 
truly  going  to  die— not  someday,  but  soon,  in  so 
many  days,  weeks,  or  years.  An  anticlimax,  but 
the  one  from  which  we  learn  to  live,  since  there 
is  only  each  instant  of  time,  as  it  comes,  to  live  in, 
and  I  wait  ( the  wind  and  sun  are  in  the  eucalyptus 
trees  seen  through  glass  doors;  Florence  is  sitting 
next  to  me  at  this  table  scribbling  on  a  shirt  card- 
board of  Irv's,  her  round  head  bent  down  to  her 
chubby  hand;  and  the  sound  of  a  railroad  train 
choo-chooing  around  the  garden  below  is  my  son  ) 
at  this  edge  of  nothing  where  we  dead  live,  waiting 
for  the  next  moment— my  lips  hanging  open,  the 
breath  held  between  them.  WILL  IT  BE  THERE? 
My  hand  continues  to  move  across  the  paper ;  the 
momentary  crisis  is  over  as  the  blackness  again 
opens  up  at  my  feet.  We  hang  on  the  terror  and 
do  not  speak  of  it,  and  we  make  plans  as  though 
we  were  young:  I'll  make  a  beef  stew  for  dinner, 
I'd  better  start  it  at  three;  let's  go  to  the  beach  on 
Saturday  and  to  Europe  next  year  (will  there  be 
a  next  year?  ) .  The  pit  does  not  close.  And  to  think 
that  maturity  Is  an  admired  idea! 

"We  must  love  one  another  or  .  .  ."  How  much 
love  have  you  seen  in  your  life?  Enough  to  make 
the  world  go  round?  How  we  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  time  we  spend  having  emotions.  In  a 
lifetime  is  there  more  than  an  hour  of  real  loving, 
or  of  real  hating  either,  the  emotion  so  flat  and 
straight  that  you  are  not  aware  of  your  own  face 
and  hands  moving?  Don't  talk  to  me  about  affec- 
tions and  liking-there's  no  octane  in  'em,  although 
I  know  as  well  as  you  do  the  light  warmth  of  sit- 
ting around  the  table  at  breakfast;  cool  air  wisp- 
ing  in  through  the  open  terrace  door;  the  sun 
making  the  white  walls,  the  gold  rug,  the  natural 
redwood  furniture,  the  bookshelves,  the  white 
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dishes  on  the  round  table  each  glow  with  a  soft 
and  independent  luminosity;  the  color  of  morning, 
and  the  round  cheeks  of  the  children,  so  seriously 
eating,  and  Irving  eating  and  reading  the  paper 
and  telling  me  the  news. 

"This  deKaplany  thing." 

"More?  Details?" 

"It  says  that  she  had  been  to  see  her  mother. 
She  came  back  to  the  apartment,  and  he  was  wait- 
ing for  her;  he  tied  her  up,  slashed  her  breasts 
with  a  knife,  and  bathed  her  in  nitric  acid." 

"In  the  bathtub?" 

"It  doesn't  say." 

"How  long  did  it  go  on?" 

"It  doesn't  say." 

"Do  you  want  coffee?" 

"I  do.  The  neighbors  heard." 

"Her  screaming?" 

"I  guess  so." 

Florence  raised  her  cup  in  both  hands  saying, 
"Milk!  Milk!"  I  poured  her  some  and  refilled 
Aaron's  glass  too,  talking. 

"What's  unusual  is  that  she  was  such  a  beauti- 
ful girl-a  lovely,  lovely  blonde.  Did  he  just  pour 
a  bottle  of  nitric  acid  over  her?  Ordinarily  the 
papers  play  up  anything  that  happens,  but  when 
you  really  want  the  gruesome  details,  they  grow 
dainty." 

"She  lived  for  a  month.  The  skin  of  her  face  was 
like  tanned,  black  leather,  her  doctor  said." 

"If  she  lived  for  a  month,  she  could  have  gotten 
better.  She  must  have  been  healing  all  that  time. 
But  she  was  twenty-five  and  accustomed  to  being 
treated  the  way  pretty  girls  are  treated.  She 
wanted  him  punished,  and  could  they  have  done 
anything  to  him  if  she  had  lived?  There's  no  law 
against  dipping  your  wife  in  acid.  She  had  to  die 
so  that  there  would  be  a  murder.  Isn't  it  funny? 
He  didn't  want  her  to  die.  Not  at  all.  He  wanted 
her  to  live  and  be  in  pain.  The  poor,  poor  girl,  tak- 
ing into  account  that  she  may  have  been  a  perfect 
bitch.  The  i><>or  girl.  She  just  walked  into  the 
apartment  after  seeing  her  mother.  It's  funny, 
isn't  it,  that  with  all  the  laws  and  courts  and 
prisons,  what  is  punishable?  Only  murder  and 
double-parking.  If  you  use  the  slightest  imagina- 
tion, you  haven't  even  committed  a  crime.  Do  you 
want  more  toast ?" 

"No,  I've  got  to  go." 

Florence  held  up  her  arms  and  her  mouth  with 
a  kiss  on  it  and  said,  "Bye,  bye,  Papa,"  and  Aaron 
said,  "Oh  look";  a  towhee,  a  brown  bird  smaller 
than  a  robin,  had  hopped  into  the  room  through 
the  open  door  to  peck  at  the  crumbs  under  the 
table.  Aaron  jumped  off  his  chair  and  ran  around 
and  around  the  living  room  in  the  pale-gold  light. 


after  the  brown  bird  flying  around  and  around 
and  finally  out,  through  the  door,  and  we  all 
laughed. 

There  is  this  happiness  that  comes  from  having 
small  children  in  the  house;  it  is  effortless  and 
lovely— but  unimportant,  a  by-product,  and  irrele- 
vant to  the  way  we  go  at  life  and  to  what  the  chil- 
dren are  working  so  hard  to  learn  to  do  well,  the 
simple  climate  of  our  lives.  Butting  and  kicking, 
we  rip  our  way  out  of  Mama  to  force  our  person- 
alities on  everyone  around  us;  to  beat  other  wills 
into  submission  to  our  own.  This  is  the  permeating 
mood  of  what  we  do  and  are,  in  the  war  between 
children  and  parents,  between  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  the  padded,  barred  cage  for  two  that  mar- 
riage is.  It  is  the  surly  salesgirl  and  the  bullying 
bus  driver  (people  you  don't  know,  feeling  you 
over  for  soft  spots) ,  one's  friends  who  analyze  you 
and  each  other  to  ribbons  over  coffee,  the  canni- 
balism, man  eating  man,  that  business  is,  every- 
thing that  happens  in  all  the  stories,  and  the  inter- 
actions that  are  the  reason  for  writing  novels  that 
don't,  after  all,  explain  anything.  It  is  why  there 
are  world  wars  and  why  the  UN  is  so  pathetic.  We 
live  a  war,  and  the  great  wars  are  no  more  than 
the  excess  energy  of  our  ordinary  lives  frothing 
up  into  a  community  activity— like  the  Little 
League.  It  is  all  self-expression,  and  the  idea  is 
common  enough,  although  we  prefer  to  approach 
it  obliquely:  "Everyone"  has  some  "aggressions" 
that  have  to  be  "worked  out";  and  our  sympathy 
overflowing  for  the  poor  conforming  "organiza- 
tion man"  who  is,  after  all,  conforming  only  in  the 
expectation  that  he  will  someday  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board  or  whatever  so  he  can  make  his  junior 
executives  jump  through  hoops  and  each  other 
wearing  pink  burlap  suits;  as  though  this  were 
not  all  the  air  we  breathe. 

What  makes  you  think  that  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  anyone's  life  are  distant,  even  a  milli- 
meter, a  micron,  from  the  life  itself?  Idiots  drool 
artificialities  about  the  meaning  of  life  being 
found  in  loving.  What  !  The  whole  meaning  of  all 
that  time  only  found  stuffed  in  the  one  little  hour? 
Nothing  continues  to  live  unless  it  has  purpose  and 
intention. 

When  we  first  came  to  the  island  to  live,  Irving, 
for  no  great  reason,  cut  down  the  flowering  stem 
of  a  century  plant.  It  was  a  week  old,  a  giant 
asparagus  stalk  six  feet  tall  on  the  pile  of  debris 
behind  the  barn,  and  there,  its  butt  end  dried 
white,  the  crazy  thing  pushed  out  another  ten  feet 
of  vertical  stalk,  thinned  out  into  branches  at  the 
top  and  bloomed  its  fleshy  white  blossoms— and 
that  was  the  simple  vanity  of  a  mere  vegetable! 
Our  meaning  and  purpose  are  here  in  this  single- 


minded  straining  to  stand  and  smile  up  into  the 
face  of  the  sun,  our  feet  balanced  on  a  little  rug 
of  soft  and  submissive  necks.  Just  listen  to  the 
tone  of  whoever  speaks  to  you  next.  Not  admirable, 
but  no  one  ever  said  living  was— only  that,  aside 
from  living,  what  is  there?  You  plead  that  you  are 
acting  in  self-defense,  and  it  is  true  that  you'll 
get  stamped  if  you  don't  watch  out,  but  is  that  the 
reason  for  your  own  broad  boots? 

M  y  babies  are  born  so  tiny,  only  half-formed,  and 
months  must  pass  before  the  elaboration  of  cells, 
begun  in  the  womb  and  continuing  uninterrupted 
outside  it,  gives  volition  and  use  to  the  little  bumps 
and  knobs  that  are  the  incipient  arms,  legs,  and 
head  of  the  unfillable  hollow  tube  that  is  my  child. 
But  does  this  less  than  a  midget,  this  insect,  know 
his  insignificant  state?  To  the  contrary.  He  yells 
and  turns  red  and  throws  his  arms  and  legs  and 
all  but  beats  his  chest  until  his  unstated  needs  are 
satisfied.  Maybe  everything  starts  from  eating, 
the  four-hour  necessity  of  which  sends  us  gulping 
up  and  chewing  everything  and  everyone  to  fill 
the  void  around  which  we  are  formed.  Aaron's 
first  words  were  "mama."  "papa."  and  "no! !"  The 
world  and  how  to  beat  it  as  seen  from  down  inside 
the  bars  of  a  crib.  Florence  added  to  these  "I 
want,"  which,  with  the  addition  of  any  word- 
noun,  verb,  what-have-you  or  what-haven't-you— 
becomes  the  universal,  all-purpose  sentence. 

It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  I  am  trying  to  write.  Aaron 
says  to  me,  "What  is  your  favorite  animal. 
Mama?" 

"Little  boys,"  I  say.  not  looking  up. 

"An  animal  has  four  legs."  is  his  disgusted 
reply.  "What  is  your  favorite  animal,  Mama?" 

"A  deer,"  I  mumble,  still  trying  to  keep  my  mind 
on  the  work  under  my  hand. 

"Why  is  a  deer  your  favorite  animal.  Mama?" 
comes  next,  and  I  give  up.  I  am  beaten;  simple 
harassment  is  the  ultimate  weapon. 

It  starts  in  the  morning.  "I  don't  irant  to  get 
up!"  "I  won't  brush  my  teeth."  "Don't  wash  my 
face!"  I  put  plates  of  scrambled  eggs  on  table.  "I 
liatf  that";  and  the  orange  juice  and  milk  get 
spilled  "accidentally";  and  dishes  broken  and  the 
furniture  attacked  and  the  pulling  and  slapping  at 
each  other;  the  garden  uprooted  plant  by  plant  and 
the  continuous  questions,  not  listening  to  the  an- 
swers, but  looking  up  at  you  so  sweetly  to  see  how 
much  further  they  can  go  before  your  patience 
turns  on  them,  and  then  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  "no's"  later  "I  won't  go  to  bed!!"  and  the 
day's  battle  is  over.  Irving  and  I  sit  down  to  a 
calm  evening's  reading,  and  there  is  more  of  the 
same,  happily  married  as  we  are. 
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Guerrilla  actions  wearing  away  at  your  flank. 
For  instance,  it's  a  small  thing,  too  insignificant 
to  actually  fight  about,  but  you  would  think  that 
with  all  the  magazines  that  come  to  the  house— 
Consumer  Reports,  Progressive  Architecture,  The 
EiKjim tri»()  News-Record,  Tin  Si  n-  Statesman. 
Look,  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  The  New 
Yorker,  Sunset,  The  New  Republic,  Landscape 
(which  is  not  about  gardening)  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times- without  which  life 
would  still  be  incomplete— you  would  think  that 
with  all  this  paper  that  Irv  reads  and  takes  apart 
and  leaves  piled  up  on  chairs,  the  floor,  and  in  the 
bathroom,  you  would  think  he  would  let  me  have 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal  when  it  comes.  There 
is  something  very  pleasant  in  handling  a  fresh 
magazine.  I've  told  him  several  times  in  a  calm 
and  reasonable  way  that  it  is  the  only  magazine 
I  would  like  to  see  first,  but  he  grabs  it  every  time 
(it's  absolutely  ridiculous,  isn't  it?),  and  by  the 
time  I  get  it  there  are  orange  pits  sticking  the 
pages  together.  It  is  a  small  thing  and  quite  un- 
important, but  of  course,  I  am  always  annoyed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  it  except  simple  antago- 
nism and  the  same  sort  of  ripping  at  you  that  the 
children  do— except  that  Irv  is  simply  being 
human,  while  the  children  are  still  learning  how 
to  do  this,  honing  their  personalities  on  mine  for 
the  full  set  of  fangs  and  claws  they'll  need  to  get 
them  through  kindergarten.  They  are,  however, 
still  new  and  small,  and  the  world  seems  very 
large,  so  it  is  very  hard  work  and  they  get  very 
tired.  After  tearing  and  tearing  at  you  in  the  hope 
you'll  fall  apart  in  screaming  frustration,  they 
creep  up  on  your  lap  to  be  comforted  and  petted, 
because  these  are  the  people  who  love  you. 

I  give  Aaron  his  bath,  wrap  him  in  a  towel,  and 
hold  him  while  sitting  on  the  closed  cover  of  the 
toilet.  I  tickle  him  and  he  wiggles  and  laughs,  and 
I  rub  his  hair  to  dry  it.  And  I  look  at  the  smooth 
skin  of  his  cheek  and  the  grave  clarity  of  his  gray 
eyes  and  think  that  in  fifteen  years  he  will  be 
shaving  and  I  won't  be  able  to  enclose  him  in  my 
arms;  he  will  be  a  man— and  a  stranger.  Even  more 
meaningful,  my  daughter  is  myself.  I  pick  her  up 
and  press  her  round  warmth  to  me,  and  it  is  as 
though  I  am  standing  and  holding  another  myself 
in  my  arms,  and  if  together  we  make  one  round 
shape  of  completeness,  there  is  equally  an  intensity 
of  feeling  that  no  man  babbling  about  the  "inno- 
cence" of  mother  love  admits.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  innocent  in  us— it  is  ultimate  sexuality. 
A  man  loves  a  woman  and  wants  to  screw  her,  but 
this  is  only  a  mutual  aggression,  a  preliminary  for 
a  woman  who  loves  a  man  and  so  wants  to  have  his 
child.  Point  of  view  is  everything;  men  always 


think  the  world  stops  where  they  do,  but  there  is 
a  purpose  to  all  that  rubbing,  no  less. 

My  complaint  is  in  the  extravagance  of  it  all, 
but  then  in  nature  (in  Nature,  in  the  nature  of 
things)  everything  is  overdone;  we  have  to  eat— 
we  want  to  gorge.  To  reproduce  only  a  new  Irving 
and  myself  on  the  earth,  we  have  enough  juice  to 
repopulate  it,  and  there  is  this  enormous  sense  of 
responsibility  in  being  a  mother. 

Grace  Kelly  described  it  in  one  of  the  magazines 
that  came  to  the  house  last  spring.  "Once  you  are 
a  mother,"  she  said,  "you  never  have  a  peaceful 
night's  sleep  the  rest  of  your  life.  I  have  terrible 
nightmares  about  accidents  to  my  children,  like 
their  falling  off  cliffs."  I  know  what  she  means. 
The  children  are  so  sweet  and  so  vulnerable.  Their 
eyes  are  so  clear;  you  look  into  them  and  see  them 
pierced  with  something  long  and  thin  and  sharp— 
a  knitting  needle,  perhaps.  Their  hands  are  so 
small  and  so  perfect  in  the  detail  of  joints  and  nails 
and  cuticle,  and  you  see  the  hand  cut  off  at  the 
wrist,  and  a  stump— nothing  waving  on  a  little 
arm.  These  are  nightmares. 

"We  must  love  one  another  or  die."  How  inade- 
quate; so  passive;  so  masculine!  I  love  them 
enough  so  they  cannot,  will  not  die,  the  amputa- 
tions that  life  is  waiting  to  inflict  on  them  not- 
withstanding. To  prepare,  to  protect  them,  I  have 
found  that  I  can  do  things  I  did  not  know  I  could 
do.  Still,  it  has  not  been  easy. 

I  have  some  strong  little  nail  scissors.  They  are 
quite  heavy,  and  I've  had  them  a  long  time;  the 
nails  on  my  big  toes  are  thick,  and  I  also  use  them 
on  the  children.  Three  weeks  ago  I  trimmed  their 
nails  and  cut  off  the  top  joint  of  Florence's  fourth 
finger  on  her  right  hand  and  the  tip  of  Aaron's 
pinkie  on  his  left  hand,  to  start.  The  joint  is  a 
natural  point  of  separation.  They  cried,  and  the 
fingers  bled,  so  I  held  the  children  on  my  lap  and 
comforted  them  and  told  them  that  now  they 
would  be  all  right.  I  put  antiseptic  and  a  bandage 
on  each  of  them  and  held  them  with  their  hands 
up  high  for  fifteen  minutes  so  the  bleeding  would 
stop.  And  Florence  said,  "Mama,  my  mama."  And 
Aaron  said,  "Now  will  I  be  all  right,  Mama?"  I 
kissed  them  and  they  went  outside  again  to  play. 
In  the  evening  I  told  Irv  about  the  accident. 

No  children  have  fallen  off  cliffs  in  my  dreams. 
If  I  have  dreamed,  it  has  been  only  of  crying.  In 
the  darkness  it  comes  in  waves  and  hollows  and 
surrounds  and  covers  me  and  that  crying  does  not 
stop.  Only  that.  I  can  bear  it. 

Next  time  I  will  work  on  their  toes.  But  how 
much  more  will  I  have  to  do?  How  do  you  know 
when  your  work  as  a  parent  is  done? 

Har/x  r'n  Mdf/aziiic,  Juljt  19(1(1 


for  the  grave 
of  a  peace-loving  man 

by  hans  magnus  enzensberger 


this  one  was  no  philanthropist, 
avoided  meetings,  stadiums,  the  large  stores, 
did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  kind. 

in  the  streets  walked  those  in  power, 
smiling,  not  naked, 
but  there  were  screams  in  the  sky. 

people's  faces  were  not  very  clear, 
they  seemed  to  be  battered 
even  before  the  blow  had  struck  home. 

one  thing  for  which  he  fought  all  his  life, 
with  words,  tooth  and  claw,  grimly, 
cunningly,  off  his  own  bat— 

the  thing  which  he  called  his  peace, 
now  that  he's  got  it,  there  is  no  longer  a  mouth 
over  his  bones,  to  taste  it  with. 

Translated  by  Michael  Hamburger 


auf  das  grab 
eines  friedhchen  marines 

dieser  da  tear  kein  menschenfreund, 
mied  versamtnlungen,  kaufhduser,  arenen. 
seinesgleichen  fleisch  ass  er  nicht. 

auf  den  strassen  ging  die  geicalt 

lachelnd,  nicht  naekt. 

aber  es  waren  schreie  am  himmel. 

die  gesiehter  der  leute  waren  nicht  detitlieh. 

sie  schienen  zertriimmert, 

noch  ehe  der  schlag  gefallen  tear. 

eines,  um  das  er  zeitlebens  gekampft  hat, 
mit  wort  em  and  zahnen,  ingrimmig, 
hinterlistig,  auf  eigene  faust: 

das  ding,  das  er  seine  ruhe  nannte 
da  er  es  hat,  nun  ist  kein  mund  ynehr 
an  seinem  gebein.  es  zu  schmecken. 


The  German  poem  was  published  in  the  collection 
blindenschrijt.  ©  Suhrkamp  Verlag  Frankfurt/m. 
1964.    Hans   Magnus   Enzensberger   was   born  in 


Bavaria  in  1929  and  now  lives  in  Norway.  He  has 
traveled  widely  and  has  published  several  volumes  of 
essays  and  poems  since  1957. 

Harper's  Magazine,  July  1966 
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The  Case  Against 
the  Supersonic  Transport 

by  John  E.  Gibson 


The  government  is  now  hell-bent  on  a 
crash  program  to  build— at  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer— an  airliner  that 
flies  2,000  miles  an  hour.  But  who  needs 
it?  And  is  it  worth  the  risk  to  passen- 
gers, the  high  operating  cost,  arid  the 
ear-shattering  annoyance  to  everybody 
nea  r  its  flight  path  ? 

In  Ma\  1965,  in  a  triumph  of  bureaucratic  inevi- 
tability, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  began  to 
commit  more  than  two  billion  dollars  to  the  crash 
development  of  a  Supersonic  Transport  aircraft 
that  no  airline  really  wants  and  on  which  no  man- 
ufacturer is  eager  to  spend  a  dime  of  his  own 
money.  The  decision  is  of  doubtful  technical  valid- 
ity. It  also  seems  designed  to  stretch  still  further 
our  already  overextended  economy.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  costly  engagement  in  Vietnam, 
the  President  has  declared  his  intention  of  sub- 
jecting nonessential  capital  expenditures  to  in- 
creasingly careful  scrutiny.  The  SST  surely  be- 
longs in  this  category.  Vet  in  the  face  of  compelling 
facts  the  FAA  continues  to  maintain,  as  it  has 
since  I960,  that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
12.000  mph  airplane  by  the  early  1970s,  and  that 
the  FAA  is  just  the  agency  to  supervise  its  con- 
Something  about  new  means  of  transportation 
seems  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  latent  gullibility 


in  the  best  of  us.  The  present  SST  fever  is  merely 
the  latest  of  such  imbroglios  which  stretch  far 
back  into  American  history. 

The  initial  bold  success  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
1825,  for  example,  triggered  the  building  in  the 
next  quarter-century  of  some  1.000  miles  of  canals 
in  the  United  States.  None  were  financially  suc- 
cessful. The  same  cycle  was  repeated  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
in  1SS0.  Four  more  quickly  followed.  And  in  the 
next  decade  enough  new  track  was  laid  in  this 
country  to  girdle  the  globe  three  times.  As  a  result 
of  this  overbuilding,  long  before  they  were  con- 
fronted with  truck  and  aircraft  competition,  many 
railroads  were  burdened  with  unnecessary  mileage 
and  unprofitable  branch  lines. 

The  third  act  in  this  drama  began  with  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  airline  passenger  traffic  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  As  with  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  first  transcontinental  railroad,  we  gambled  by 
crashing  into  the  jet  age.  And  again  we  have 
been  lucky.  The  modern  jet  transport  is  a  magnif- 
icent engineering  achievement.  It  is  moderately 
well-behaved  as  high-spirited  steeds  go.  Passen- 
gers love  the  jets  and  they  have  proved  economical 
in  operation  beyond  the  airlines'  wildest  dreams. 
Imagine  a  707  or  DC-8.  either  of  which  seats  more 
than  100  passengers,  making  two  round  trips  per 
day  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  This  is 
normal  procedure.  Thus,  an  SS-million  jet  can 
gross  almost  a  million  dollars  per  mouth  on  this 
run.  The  FAA  has  gradually  relaxed  its  stringen: 
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restrictions  on  miles  between  overhauls  as  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  with  jet  engines  and  the 
new  fan-jet  principle  makes  more  power  available 
as  needed.  Now  the  new  DC-9  and  727  for  short 
hauls  have  proved  better  than  optimists  dared  hope 
and  the  airlines  are  making  money  at  last. 

But  the  Supersonic  Transport  is  a  threatening 
storm  cloud  on  this  sunny  horizon. 

Test  and  experimental  aircraft  and  some  stand- 
ard military  planes  have  operated  in  short  bursts 
above  the  speed  of  sound  for  more  than  a  decade. 
But  this  experience  does  not  reduce  the  problems 
of  sustained  operation  by  commercial  airlines  at 
such  velocities.  Supersonic  speed  induces  strange 
behavior  patterns  in  aircraft.  The  force  required 
to  push  an  object  through  the  air  rises  abruptly 
as  it  approaches  the  velocity  of  sound  (approxi- 
mately 660  miles  per  hour  at  high  altitudes). 
Thus— though  it  is  not  impassable— the  "sonic  bar- 
rier" is  a  very  real  thing.  Because  the  waves  of 
sound  cannot  outspeed  a  supersonic  aircraft,  the 
air  in  front  of  it  is  undisturbed  before  the  craft 
pushes  it  aside.  This  simple  fact  accounts  for  the 
sonic  boom,  the  heat  barrier,  and  the  peculiar 
handling  qualities  of  the  craft. 

Supersonic  commercial  aircraft  began  to  be 
talked  of  several  years  ago  after  European  avia- 
tion interests  recognized  that  the  long-range  sub- 
sonic market  had  been  largely  preempted  by  such 
superb  American-built  passenger  jets  as  the 
Boeing  707  and  the  Douglas  DC-8.  Wisely,  the 
British  and  the  French  shifted  their  sights  to 
short-haul  jets  like  the  Caravelle  and  the  Britania, 
which  are  now  available.  However,  we  eountered 
with  the  Boeing  727  and  Douglas  DC-9.  So  once 
again  Europe  failed  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  More- 
over, the  short-haul  jet  is  not  a  suitable  object  for 
improving  national  prestige.  De  Gaulle  toured 
South  America  last  year  in  a  Caravelle  but  he  was 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  Boeing  707.  One 
can  imagine  his  pique. 

Almost  against  their  will.  European  designers 
were  then  forced  across  the  sound  barrier  and  told 
to  design  a  plane  which  would  operate  at  twice 
the  speed  of  sound.  Because  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense, Britain  and  France  agreed  in  late  1962 
to  share  the  cost  of  designing  and  constructing  the 
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monster.  Simultaneously,  de  Gaulle  was  freezing 
Britain  out  of  the  Common  Market.  In  1964  the 
British,  under  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  signified 
their  desire  for  an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  of  this 
forced  alliance  whose  purpose  appears  both  frantic 
and  unrealistic. 

The  United  States  has  had  far  greater  experi- 
ence in  designing  and  operating  supersonic  craft 
than  any  other  country.  It  has  been  gained  with 
our  Century  series  of  fighters  which  are  capable 
of  supersonic  flight  for  short  dashes  and  with  the 
B-58  Hustler  bomber  which  can  achieve  sustained 
operation  at  speeds  above  Mach  1.*  While  a  British 
aircraft  was  the  first  to  break  the  sound  barrier 
in  level  flight,  the  British-French  consortium  has 
had  almost  no  real  operational  experience  with 
sustained  supersonic  flight. 

The  Europeans  are  using  aluminum  and  con- 
ventional structural  design  for  their  ship,  prob- 
ably because  they  cannot  afford  to  undertake 
costly  studies  of  newer,  heat-resistant  materials 
such  as  titanium.  Thus  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Concorde  to  evolve  gradually  during  operational 
use  into  a  more  powerful  and  efficient  craft.  In 
essence  it  will  be  obsolescent  before  it  leaves  the 
drafting  table.  In  contrast,  the  present  generation 
of  American-built  jets  have  undergone  continual 
modification  and  improvement,  giving  them  more 
passenger-carrying  capacity,  more  powerful  en- 
gines for  shorter  take-off  runs,  and  longer  non- 
stop cruising. 

The  only  men  in  the  world  accustomed  to  pro- 
longed Hying  at  Mach  2  are  U.S.  Air  Force  B-58 
bomber  pilots.  Until  recently  it  was  not  our  policy 
to  make  this  expertise  available  to  all  comers.  In- 
deed, USAF  technical  reports  on  supersonic  craft 
were  restricted  to  American  vendors  with  a  dem- 
onstrated "need-to-know." 

Thus  British  aircraft  designers  were  more  than 
a  little  interested  in  a  lecture  given  in  London 
during  December  1964  by  Lt.  Col.  George  E. 
Andrews  of  the  USAF  to  the  British  Guild  of  Air 
Pilots  and  Navigators.  Colonel  Andrews  was  one  of 
the  pilots  of  a  B-58  Hustler  which  flew  the  8,000 
miles  from  Tokyo  to  England  nonstop.  About  1,400 
miles  were  flown  at  supersonic  speeds,  between 
inflight  refuelings.  This  one  to  one-and-a-half- 
hour  segment  of  the  flight  apparently  represents  a 

*A  Mach  number  is  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  an  ob- 
ject through  the  air  to  the  speed  of  sound  under  the 
same  conditions  and  is  named  after  the  eminent  Aus- 
trian fluid  dynamicist  Ernst  Mach.  Although  the 
speed  of  sound  varies  with  such  factors  as  tempera- 
ture and  altitude,  it  is  about  060  miles  per  hour  at  the 
normal  operating  altitude  of  the  SST.  Thus,  Mach  1 
is  approximately  660  mph  and  Mach  '.]  is  almost 
2,000  mph. 
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significant  portion  of  the  total  supersonic  experi- 
ence acquired  in  sustained  flight.  At  times,  An- 
drews reported,  the  skin  temperature  of  the  plane 
rose  to  300  degrees  F.  This  rather  unexpected  heat 
rise  put  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  plane's  es- 
sential electronic  gear  out  of  action. 

The  British  magazine  which  reported  Andrews' 
alk  remarked  with  characteristic  understatement 
that  the  facts  reported  by  the  Colonel  confirmed 
the  data  upon  which  the  design  of  the  Concorde 
is  based,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  heat 
nse  which  could  only  be  halted  by  slowing  to  sub- 
some  speeds.  This  small  "exception"  would,  of 
course,  if  not  corrected,  result  in  complete  failure 
of  the  craft. 


Taxpayer's  Gamble 


The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  disturbed  by 
European  activity  on  the  SST.  Overlooking  Brit- 
ain s  disastrous  previous  attempt  to  press  aviation 
frontiers  with  the  ill-fated  Comet  jet,  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  Elwood  R.  (Pete)  Que- 
rela announced  in  May  1960  that  America  was  not 
to  be  left  behind.  The  FAA  indicated  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  probably  be  willing  to  subsidize 
50  per  cent  of  the  development  costs  of  the  Mach  3 
Titanium  jet.  American  aircraft  manufacturers 

rpy.    ,  "  m°:lest  Pr°P0sal  with  thundering  silence. 
The  PAA  then  retreated  a  step.  In  1961  its  new 
Administrator.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  called  for  cost- 
consciousness;  a  "lean,  mean,  austere  approach." 
This  was  fine  by  plane  manufacturers;  thev  were 
for  zero  costs-to  themselves.  Halaby  subsequently 
explained  that  the  government  would  support  75 
Per  cent  of  the  cost  of  SST  development.  This  pro- 
Posa   also  failed  the  salute  test.  By  July  1963 
Halaby  was  admitting  that  the  aircraft  industry 
displays  "a  great  deal  of  anxiety"  about  sharing 
costs  and  that  it  has  a  "trauma"  about  past  losses 
on  new  developments.  When  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration did  not  include  SST  development  in  its 
fi^ I  year  1964  budget,  it  seemed  the  project 
«™w  be  dropped  with  a  loss  of  only  the  $11  mil- 
»»'»  «"'«;ate«l  by  Congress  for  preliminary  studies 
"  fiscal  68  But  pressure  for  a  supplemental  allo- 
cation of  $60  million  mounted.  And  at  the  threat 
Sov,e1  and  British-French  progress,  Congress 
acquiesced." 

•In  1961  Col.  Gen.  Sfevgeni  F.  Loginos,  chief  of 

WesttrlJn,r,°Pe?urS  and  hea<1  of  Aerofl°t.  told 
,  t6rS  that  tho  Soviets  realized  that  a 

whole  ne.  aircraft,  not  a  rebuilt  bomber,  was  needed 
,  ,;  S'  °P^at.ons.  Sine,  that  time  there  has  been 
^tUe  s.gn  of  unseemly  haste  or,  the  part  of  the 


^August  1963  Kennedy  appointed  Eugene  R 
B  ack  former  World  Bank  director,  as  his  finan-' 
ua.  adviser  on  the  SST  program.  In  December 
Black  s  report  was  on  President  Johnson's  desk 
The  President  released  it  without  comment  in 
February  1964.  It  called  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  government  and  for  care- 
ful progress  without  racing  other  nations.  Halaby 
was  soon  telling  industry  representatives  that  he 
had  always  felt  that  25  per  cent  participation  was 
oo  high  for  industry  and  that  he  had  had  a  change 
in  heart  about  the  need  for  a  race.  Black  also  rec- 
ommended that  responsibility  for  the  SST  be  re 
moved  from  the  FAA  and  an  independent  agency 
be  set  up  to  supervise  its  development.  Halaby  did 
not  comment  on  this  suggestion.  Doubtless  he  was 
busy  fending  off  criticism  from  industry,  which 
stUl  refused  to  accept  the  principle  of  participa- 
tion and  has  not  accepted  it  to  this  day.* 

Self-certification 

T 

he  frantic  approach  by  the  FAA  to  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  is  epitomized  in  the  official  time- 
table  announced  in  1964: 


September  1968 
September  1969 
May  1970 


First  flight  of  production  model 
Type  certification  by  FAA 
Introduction  to  passenger  service 

For  the  first  flight  to  occur  in  1968,  the  design 
must  be  frozen  by  1966  at  the  latest,  and  a  host  of 
echnical  problems  must  be  solved  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  period.  Doubtless  this  realization 
prompted  the  present  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator, William  F.  McKee,  recently  to  stretch  the 
entire  schedule  two  years. 

However,  the  position  of  the  FAA  in  this  adven- 
ture remains  peculiar.  FAA  is  a  small  but  re- 
spected agency,  concerned  primarily  with  all  as- 
pects of  flight  safety,   air  traffic  control,  and 

*In  April  1966  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  director  of  SST 
opment  for  the  FAA,  was  quoted  in  AviaTn 
Week as  saying  the  financial  controversy  is  unre- 
solved. He  repeated  White  House  policy  that  all  gov- 
ernment funds  will  ,„.  recovered  with  interest.  Ives 
Whitehead  and  Co.,  .  New  York  investment  firm  has 
proposed  private  financing  via  a  government-guar- 
an  teed  bond  issue. 

Boei„P  and  Lo  kheed  ;m,  ;u]amant 

76/26  per  cent  spl.t  but  both  are  willing  to  discuss  a 
•'0/10  per  cent  split,  provided  a  number  of  special 
guarantees  and  tooling-cost  loans  are  included  which 
will  further  reduce  their  involvement.  There  is  no 
question,  of  course,  that  many  millions  of  company 
""  competition  fo>  the  proto 

type-development  contract  and  that  the  losers  will 
suller  financially. 


certification  of  new  aircraft  types.*  It  has  no  ex- 
perience in  administering  huge  technical  devel- 
opment efforts  like  those  carried  on  by  NASA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Gordon  M.  Bain,  until 
recently  the  Deputy  Administrator  in  charge  of 
the  SST  program,  has  said  that  the  KAA  intends 
to  remain  above  technical  details,  allowing  the 
manufacturers  almost  complete  freedom.  Lock- 
heed and  Boeing,  prime  investigators  on  the  first 
phase  of  the  work,  were  selected  to  continue  with 
Phase  2,  which  will  result  in  a  detailed  preliminary 
study  of  the  two  proposed  SST  designs.  KAA  will 
have  to  make  the  choice  between  these  two  pro- 
posals. How  FAA  can  do  this  and  stay  above  de- 
tails is  baffling.  FAA  is  handicapped  by  complete 
ignorance  of  research-and-developmenl  manage- 
ment principles,  such  as  those  instituted  by  Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  KAA 
also  suffers  from  a  unique  disability.  In  due  course 
the  agency  will  be  asked  to  certify  an  aircraft 
developed  only  at  its  urging  and  almost  wholly  sub- 
sidized by  its  funds.  Such  a  conflict-of-interest 
situation  is  pregnant  with  disaster  for  the  whole 
concept  of  objective  federal  regulation  of  airways 
safety.  In  effect  the  FAA  will  be  asked  to  certify 
that  it  has  spent  its  money  wisely  and  that  its  own 
technical  judgment  is  sound. 

The  SST  concept  is  an  excellent,  long-range  tech- 
nical development  goal  for  the  aircraft  industry 
and  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  fostering 
such  research  and  development  is  well  established. 
Probably  the  investment  over  the  past  half-cen- 
tury of  government  funds  in  aircraft  development 
has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over  in  establishing 
new  sources  of  tax  revenue.  This  concept  is  not 
under  question  here.  What  I  do  quest  ion,  however, 
is  the  premature  crash  program  to  force  the  com- 
mercial use  of  the  SST  on  the  reluctant  air-trans- 
port industry. 

No  Need  for  Oxygen  Masks 

Formidable  technical  obstacles  still  lie  ahead. 
At  Mach  3,  the  SST  is  well  into  the  "thermal 
thicket."  This  is  the  name  of  the  operating  region 
in  which  the  craft  cannot  dissipate  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  air  friction.  Consequently  the  aircraft 
continually  grows  warmer,  as  mentioned  by  Colo- 
nel Andrews  in  his  British  talk.  Unlike  the  Con- 

'  It  also  deals  with  cockpit  regulations  such  as  ruling 
that  pilots  must  remain  strapped  down  during  the 
flight,  will  not  eat  fish,  will  not  take  tranquilizers,  and 
that  pilots  laps  will  not  hold  hostesses.  Pete  Que  ada 
also  ruled  that  hostesses  may  not  be  allowed  to  fl 
plane. 
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corde  designers,  American  engineers  seem  fully 
aware  of  this  problem.  Their  solution  is  rather 
frightening,  however.  They  propose  to  use  the 
aircraft  fuel  as  a  "heat  sink."  Since  the  aircraft 
grows  unbearably  hot  after  a  short  stretch  of  su- 
personic flight,  the  engine  fuel  will  be  made  to 
flow  through  passages  in  vital  parts  to  prevent  it 
from  melting.  We  are  assured  that  the  warmed 
fuel  will  function  just  as  well  in  the  engines  and 
that  it  won't  explode.  In  fact,  there  will  be  only  an 
hour's  safety  margin  beyond  normal  flight  time 
before  the  danger  point  is  reached.  (The  critical 
moment  comes  when  the  pilot  shuts  oil'  fuel  to  the 
engines  in  preparation  for  descent.  Engine  tem- 
perature will  zoom  150  degrees  higher  in  a  few 
minutes'  interval.  I 

There  are  several  other  interesting  technical 
problems.  At  70,000  feet,  the  proposed  cruising 
altitude  of  the  SST,  there  will  be  no  need  of  oxy- 
gen masks  if  cabin  pressure  is  lost.  The  reason  is 
that  the  human  body  undergoes  explosive  decom- 
pression, the  blood  boils,  and  death  occurs  within 
several  seconds.  This  happens  whether  or  not  one 
wears  an  oxygen  mask.  The  only  safeguard  is  an 
astronaut-type  pressure  suit.  Engineers  know 
this.  They  are  also  aware  that  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  cabin  pressure 
seal  occurs  at  door  joints  and  windows.  This  is 
why  it  was  proposed  on  technical  grounds  to  build 
(he  SST  wit  hou I  windows.  Psychological  consult- 
ants felt,  however,  that  passengers  would  grow 
uneasy  wit  hout  windows,  (  something  about  a  coffin 
complex  perhaps).  Thus  in  a  later  design,  win- 
dows appeared  beside  each  row  of  seats.* 

In  a  report  by  a  company  asked  to  design  the 
cabin  temperature  and  pressure  controls  for  the 
SST,  the  following  passage  occurs: 

The  ambient  temperatures  |  normal  operating 
temperature  of  aircraft  skin  |  at  Mach  2-.'?  are 
those  at  which  you  normally  cook  chicken  or 
broil  steak  [350-500  degrees  F.  |  Thus  the 
|  cabin  |  cooling  system  must  work  continuously. 
Furthermore,  if  the  pressurization  system 
failed  at  60,000  to  80,000  feet,  the  cabin  would 
probably  collapse.  Even  if  this  didn't  occur,  no 
one  would  survive  since  at  (12,000  feet  external 
pressure  is  so  low  the  blood  boils.  Even  at 
•12.000  to  45,000  feet,  a  human  being  would  suf- 
focate in  pure  oxygen  without  pressurization. 

An  efficient  supersonic  aircraft  which  can  also 
perform  at  slow  speed  for  takeoff  and  landing  will 
probably  require  a  folding  wing  arrangement 
similar  to  the  experimental  TFX  fighter,  which 

*Still  later,  half  of  the  six-inch-diameter  windows 
were  eliminated.  Furthermore,  Lockheed  now  advo- 
cates a  reduction  in  design  speed  to  Mach  2.7  to  help 
overcome  certain  operating  problems. 
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recently  took  its  first  test  flight.  To  design  a  bear- 
ing for  the  folding  wing  of  a  plane  big  enough  to 
carry  200  passengers  is  a  mechanical  engineering 
problem  of  considerable  complexity.  The  entire 
stress  of  the  wing  must  pass  through  this  single 
pivot.  If  one  wing  folds  while  the  other  does  not, 
the  plane  will  be  subjected  to  twisting  forces  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  structure.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  return  the  wings  to  slow-speed  position 
for  the  descent  to  land,  the  plane  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  a  controlled  descent.  A  "landing  speed" 
in  excess  of  200  to  :?00  miles  per  hour  is  to  be  ex- 
pected under  this  situation.  If  any  of  these  con- 
tingencies face  a  young,  superbly  conditioned  Air 
Force  pilot  of  a  TFX  fighter,  he  simply  presses  the 
eject  button.  This  ejects  the  completely  enclosed, 
pressurized  cockpit  from  the  disabled  craft.  After 
falling  five  or  ten  miles  into  breathable  air  the 
pilot  opens  a  metal  parachute  from  within  his 
escape  capsule.  He  may  then  elect  to  remain  with 
his  capsule  or  leap  from  it  relying  on  his  personal, 
conventional  chute.  It  is  doubtful  that  an  escape 
pod  would  be  practical  for  the  entire  crew  of  an 
SST. 

Uncomfortable  Problems 

^Lir  Force-sponsored  studies  predict  that  a  typi- 
cal SST  will  provide  a  far  less  comfortable  ride 
than  current  jet  airliners  because  of  atmospheric 
turbulence.  Perhaps  passengers  will  have  to  re- 
main strapped  on  a  contour  couch  for  the  entire 
flight  to  avoid  injury.  Our  British  friends  report 
that  Colonel  Andrews'  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
really  quite  "reassuring."  They  point  out  that 
"clear-air  turbulence"— that  little-understood  phe- 
nomenon which  is  held  responsible  for  several  air 
crashes  in  the  last  few  years— is  seldom  encoun- 
tered at  SST  operational  altitudes.  On  the  other 
hand  one  B-58  Hustler  has  been  reported  lost  in  the 
turbulence  of  a  thundercloud.  One  might  expect 
that  this  maneuverable  Mach  2  plane  would  simply 
slip  around  such  an  obvious  cumulonimbus  thun- 
derhead,  which  can  tower  to  altitudes  of  50,000  to 
60,000  feet.  Andrews  pointed  out,  however,  that  at 
a  60-degree  haul:,  the  15-58  requires  50  miles  to 
make  a  turn.  The  Mach  '.i  SST  could  be  expected 
to  need  at  least  100  miles  to  turn.  Thus  the  pilot 
will  have  little  time  to  initiate  a  course  change  if 
a  cloud  appears  on  the  horizon  50  miles  away. 

At  least  two  more  B-58s  have  been  lost  to  a  more 
insidious  supersonic  enemy.  Aeronautical  engi- 
neers  call  the  imaginary  point  in  the  aircraft 
where  all  its  weight  balances,  its  "center  of  grav- 
ity." Similarly  its  "center  of  pressure"  is  the  point 


at  which  all  its  lift  forces  may  be  concentrated. 
As  a  plane  goes  supersonic  its  center  of  pressure 
undergoes  a  marked  change  with  respect  to  its 
center  of  gravity.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  con- 
ventional subsonic  aircraft  where  balance  calcula- 
tions for  safe  flight  may  be  made  before  the  craft 
leaves  the  ground.  In  the  SST,  the  pilot  must  keep 
continual  account  of  changes  in  the  center  of  pres- 
sure in  order  to  maintain  control  of  his  craft.  One 
or  two  passengers  moving  the  length  of  the  cabin 
can  aft'evt  this  rather  critical  balance— another 
reason  for  keeping  them  strapped  in  contour 
couches. 

Without  doubt  there  are  other  technical  prob- 
lems about  which  little  is  known  and  which  will 
reveal  themselves  slowly,  through  hundreds  of 
hours  of  test  flights.  Take,  for  example,  cosmic 
radiation.  It  is  known  that  at  70,000  feet,  cosmic- 
ray  intensity  is  more  than  twice  that  at  sea  level 
at  temperate  latitudes  and  more  than  five  times 
normal  near  the  poles.  The  long-term  effect  of  cos- 
mic radiation  on  metal  fatigue  and  electronic  in- 
struments as  well  as  disease  and  mutation  in  the 
human  body  needs  careful  study. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other  "engineering 
details"  to  be  cleared  up  before  1  would  put  Aunt 
Jane  on  the  next  SST  for  her  vacation  in  Europe. 

First,  we  must  be  alert  to  claims  of  years  of 
supersonic  experience  with  Air  Force  planes.  Com- 
mercial craft  must  fly  2,000  to  ."5,000  hours  per  year 
to  show  a  profit  for  their  operators.  This  is  ten  to 
fifteen  times  the  typical  military  usage.  Thus, 
supersonic  life-test  experience  is  acquired  very 
slowly  with  military  craft.  In  addition  to  normal 
wear  and  tear,  experience  must  be  gained,  for  ex- 
ample, in  restarting  jet  engines  at  supersonic 
speeds.  Should  a  jet  engine  be  turned  off  in  flight, 
present  military  practice  is  to  slow  to  subsonic 
speed  before  attempting  to  restart  it.  This  is  very 
costly  in  fuel  and  intensifies  the  sonic  boom  prob- 
lem. The  automatic  pilot  must  be  completely  fail- 
safe since  its  operation  is  essential  for  stability 
augmentation  of  the  aircraft  during  flight. 

Technical  problems  involved  in  airway  commu- 
nication and  traffic  control  will  be  -severe  in  SST 
operation.  Present  radio-operation  techniques  will 
be  rendered  obsolete.  In  July  1!MU,  a  USAF 
Hustler  bomber  flying  from  New  York  to  Paris 
was  out  of  touch  with  traffic  control  for  almost 
the  whole  flight  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  passed  from  one  controller's  block  to  the  next. 
This  became  critical  as  the  plane  approached  Paris 
with  little  reserve  fuel. 

Several  manufacturing  problems  have  already 
been  mentioned  above.  Others  include  the  design 
of  hydraulic  control  systems  to  operate  reliably 


Rural  Electric  People«ierve  Their  Neighbors 
And  Like  It  That  Way . . . 


In  an  age  of  bigness,  rural  electrics  stand 
out  by  being  small. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  receive  electric  power  through  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  consumer-owned 
power  districts  which  serve  the  rural  areas  of 
the  nation.  Commercial  electric  companies 
serve  eight  times  as  many. 

But  rural  electrics  have  never  wanted  to 
be  giants.  They  were  organized  in  the  first 
place— not  for  profit,  not  to  replace  existing 
electric  companies — but  to  serve  their  member- 
owners  with  adequate,  efficient,  economical 
electric  service. 

Yes,  rural  electrics  are  small  in  an  era  of 


bigness.  But  bigness  is  not  the  same  as  great- 
ness. In  their  own  way,  rural  electrics  try  to 
achieve  a  special  kind  of  greatness  .  .  .  the 
kind  that  comes  from  providing  a  necessary 
service,  and  providing  it  continuously,  eco- 
nomically, and  dependably— but  with  very 
little  fanfare. 

Rural  electrics  will  probably  never  serve  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  American  people 
than  they  do  today,  but  that's  all  right.  With 
the  help  of  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion loans,  rural  people  created  the  rural  elec- 
trics to  serve  themselves  and  their  neighbors, 
and  this  is  what  they  will  continue  to  do. 

They  like  it  that  way. 


Everybody 
benefits 


AMERICA'S  Consumer  Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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at  temperatures  of  500  to  1,000  degrees  F,  and  the 
extremely  close  tolerance  to  which  the  surface 
of  the  aircraft  must  be  held.  A  small  bump  or 
ridge  any  higher  than  three  sheets  of  this  paper 
anywhere  on  the  one-third  acre  of  skin  surface  will 
increase  the  drag  and  thus  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  craft. 

One  more  matter  of  some  concern  is  the  problem 
of  supersonic  rain  erosion.  After  five  years  of  re- 
search, no  material  has  been  found  which  can 
withstand  the  effect  of  this  cavitation-like  proc- 
ess, which  can  disintegrate  cockpit  windows  and 
destroy  the  smooth  leading  edges  of  supersonic 
wings. 

What  Airline 
Presidents  Can't  Say 

Technical  problems  have  a  way  of  disappearing 
as  time  goes  by  and  perhaps  we  will  all  chuckle 
one  day  at  the  silly  little  details  I  have  discussed 
up  to  this  point.  So  now  let's  turn  to  the  real  prob- 
lem with  the  SST.  It  can't  make  money. 

Following  the  preliminary  design  reports,  vari- 
ous airlines  began  economic  studies  of  the  SST's 
commercial  possibilities.  What  they  have  found 
is  not  encouraging.  United,  the  country's  largest 
carrier,  for  example,  has  found  that  the  operating 
cost  of  a  Mach  3  transport  will  be  26  per  cent 
higher  than  present-generation  jet  transports  for 
transcontinental  flights.  For  "short  hauls,"  such 
as  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  the  cost  will  be  43  per 
cent  higher.  These  are  in-flight  costs  and  do  not  tell 
the  whole  tale. 

A  simulation  study  of  terminal  operations  re- 
veals that  the  total  number  of  flight  operations  of 
an  airport  servicing  SSTs  must  be  reduced  se- 
verely compared  with  today's  averages.  Because  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  wake  of  an  SST,  all  craft 
must  keep  out  of  its  track  for  as  long  as  five  min- 
utes after  it  passes.  All  craft  must  be  kept  from  in 
front  of  it  since  the  SST,  once  committed  to  a 
landing,  is  dangerous  and  expensive  to  wave  off. 
Takeoffs  likewise  are  critical.  One  extra  climbing 
turn  as  the  plane  takes  off  from  an  airport  will 
require  as  much  as  10,000  pounds  of  extra  fuel. 
These  and  other  factors  mean  that  terminal  costs 
will  skyrocket  for  SST  operations. 

Earlier  studies  have  shown  that  basic  changes 
in  norma)  airport  procedures  will  be  required  if  the 
SST  ever  sees  the  light  of  day.  A  30-minute  "hold" 
in  an  airp  traffic  pattern  before  being  allowed 
to  land  will  cost  more  than  10  ton's  of  extra  fuel. 
At  200  pounds  per  passenger  plus  baggage,  this 
extra  fuel  takes  the  place  of  about  100  passengers. 


The  Concorde  will  carry  130  passengers  while  the 
American  SST  is  slated  for  about  200. 

Finally  there  is  the  $25  million  to  $40  million 
price  tag  for  an  SST  compared  with  the  $8  million 
cost  of  a  present-generation  intercontinental  jet. 
To  fight  these  costs,  the  airlines  have  contem- 
plated austerity  measures  in  the  passenger  com- 
partment. Passengers  will  be  placed  five  or  six 
abreast  with  restricted  legroom.  The  number  of 
lavatories  will  be  reduced.  There  will  be  no  coat- 
racks  or  carry-on  baggage  racks  and,  sad  to  say, 
the  size  of  the  liquor  locker  is  to  be  reduced. 

Several  months  ago  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  huge  new  military  transport 
plane  called  the  C5A.  There  was  speculation  about 
its  future  conversion  into  a  vast  passenger  craft 
which  might  carry  as  many  as  700  persons.  Such 
a  payload  would  make  it  possible  to  cut  the  trans- 
atlantic round-trip  fare  from  the  present  level 
of  $300  to  about  $150. 

This  April  Pan  Am  ordered  twenty-five  immense 
Boeing  747  jets.  Each  will  have  a  capacity  of  490 
passengers.  Though  speedier  than  present  jets, 
these  planes  will  be  subsonic.  Boeing  estimates  a 
saving  of  35  per  cent  in  passenger-mile  costs.  One 
wonders  how  many  passengers  will  want  to  pay 
$300  to  $400  extra  to  save  three  hours  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  an  SST. 

Recently  the  London  Observer,  under  the  ban- 
ner "Has  Boeing  Killed  the  Concorde?"  quoted  the 
comments  of  Sir  Giles  Guthrie,  BOAC  chairman. 
"BOAC  recognizes  that  supersonic  aircraft  will 
come  into  existence,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  obviously 
vital  to  all  airlines  that  they  shall  not  acquire  any 
supersonic  transport  unless  they  are  certain  that 
they  will  not  lose  a  packet  of  money  in  the  proc- 
ess." BOAC,  the  Observer  predicted,  will  follow 
Pan  Am  in  ordering  747s.  To  date  BOAC  has  not 
ordered  the  Concorde  nor  has  it  even  paid  a  deposit 
for  a  delivery  position. 

At  International  Air  Transport  Association 
meetings,  the  thoughts  of  the  conferees  return 
again  and  again  to  "the  SST  problem."  The  re- 
marks of  an  Air  India  official  in  September  1964 
seem  to  capture  the  mood  of  the  majority:  "We 
can't  pay  five  times  present  costs  for  two-and-one- 
half  times  present  productivity."  At  the  same 
meeting,  Sir  William  Hildred,  Director  General  of 
the  IATA,  said,  "I  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
damn  thing.  ...  I  can  afford  to  say  things  like 
that,"  he  added,  "but  airline  presidents  cannot." 

The  SST  will  produce  problems  for  more  than 
the  minority  of  citizens  who  are  air  travelers.  The 
sound  of  an  SST  taking  off  will  make  citizens  liv- 
ing near  airports  long  for  the  good  old  days  of  sub- 
sonic jets.  The  SST  engines  will  be  much  louder. 


It  is  doubtful,  also,  that  the  airlines  can  be  forced 
to  undertake  dangerous  noise-abatement  maneu- 
vers with  SSTs  as  they  do  with  jets  on  takeoff. 

It  is  fruitless  to  suggest  relocating  airports  any 
farther  from  the  center  of  cities.  With  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  total  transatlantic  travel 
time  devoted  to  getting  to  and  from  the  airports 
in  their  present  locations,  the  SST  traveler  may 
begin  to  ask  himself  what  he  has  bought  for  his 
money. 

"A  Little  Too  Close 

and  a  Little  Too  Fast . . ." 

.^^.irport  noise  is  a  minor  headache  compared 
with  the  sonic-boom  problem.  A  supersonic  air- 
craft lays  down  a  path  of  pressure  disturbance 
which  may  be  as  wide  as  100  miles.  The  boom  may 
only  be  a  dull,  window-rattling  crack  but  it  can 
easily  be  more.  By  failing  to  minimize  the  effect 
by  flying  at  just  the  proper  speed  and  altitude,  an 
SST  can  inflict  property  damage  and  pain.  Studies 
reveal  that  low-altitude  supersonic  flight  may  be 
a  more  effective  weapon  on  an  enemy  population 
than  an  atom  bomb.  Properly  done,  a  sonic  boom 
attack  can  main  and  kill  people  while  knocking 
down  buildings  in  a  wide  swath  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

A  propaganda  effort  in  the  fall  of  1964  to  soothe 
fears  about  the  sonic  boom  backfired  in  amusing 
fashion  in  full  view  of  millions  of  television  view- 
ers. Those  watching  Chet  and  David  that  evening 
saw  a  film  report  on  an  FAA  study  at  White  Sands 
Proving  Ground,  New  Mexico,  on  the  effect  of  sonic 
booms  on  typical  home  construction.  The  day  was 
almost  complete  with  a  number  of  tame  booms  that 
did  no  damage.  On  the  last  pass,  however,  the  Air 
Force  plane  came  over  "a  little  too  close  and  a  little 
too  fast."  Plaster  fell  from  the  walls,  picture  win- 
dows were  shattered  as  were  the  nerves  of  the 
newsmen,  and  foundations  of  the  buildings  were 
damaged  along  with  the  confidence  of  the  FAA. 

The  complete  results  of  the  more  extensive  Okla- 
homa City  sonic-boom  tests  more  than  two  years 
ago  have  not  been  released  officially  at  this  writing. 
It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  they  did  not 
meet  with  universal  approval.  Two  hundred  per- 
sons received  compensation  from  the  FAA  for 
damage  to  their  homes  from  the  more  than  1,200 
deliberate  booms.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  a  sam- 
ple of  2,000  citizens  interviewed  were  convinced 
their  homes  had  been  damaged  by  the  booms.  Thus 
if  not  for  economic  reasons,  then  for  public  safety, 
SST  operation  probably  should  be  limited  ti  ng 
over-water  flights. 


by  John  E.  Gibson  83 

The  United  States  today  enjoys  undisputed  lead- 
ership in  jet-aircraft  construction,  and  no  one 
questions  that  the  federal  government  should  en- 
courage our  continued  supremacy  by  sponsoring 
aerospace  research.  The  present  generation  of  sub- 
sonic jets  is  the  fruit  of  this  policy.  The  Boeing 
707,  for  example,  flew  for  millions  of  miles  as  the 
Air  Force  KC-135  tanker  before  moving  into  com- 
mercial aviation.  Similarly  the  experience  gained 
on  such  military  planes  as  the  TFX,  the  A-ll,  and 
B-70  will  provide  a  reservoir  for  a  possible  super- 
sonic transport  someday. 

But  the  technical  and  operational  problems  of 
a  commercial  SST  are  numerous  and  difficult.  The 
fact  that  one  military  aircraft  has  flown  1,400 
miles  supersonically  does  not  prove  commercial 
feasibility.  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic  twenty- 
five  years  before  most  of  us  were  willing  to  try  it. 

Sikorsky's  Medicine 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  abandoning  its 
historic  role  as  the  objective  guardian  of  airways 
safety  to  push  a  commercial  adventure  for  which 
little  if  any  technical  or  economic  grounds  can  be 
found  at  present.  The  Concorde  consortium  was 
used  as  an  excuse  to  trigger  our  unobjective  rush 
not  to  be  left  behind.  The  loud  "second  thoughts" 
by  the  British  on  the  Concorde  and  the  recently 
revealed  distress  of  the  consortium  at  skyrocket- 
ing costs  have,  unfortunately,  not  slowed  the  push 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  young  engineer  some  years  ago,  I  was  for- 
tunate to  be  called  in  as  a  consultant  to  the  Sikor- 
sky Aircraft  Company  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
On  one  of  the  reception-room  walls  I  noticed  a 
framed  copy  of  that  famous  photograph  of  Igor 
Sikorsky  himself  at  the  controls  of  an  early  model 
of  his  helicopter.  At  first,  I  dismissed  it  as  a  typi- 
cal publicity  photo.  Later,  however,  I  found  it  was 
more  than  that.  Sikorsky  is  not  only  a  technical 
genius  but  a  leader  of  men.  He  recognized  that  it 
was  necessary  to  force  his  engineers  to  take  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  technical  decisions. 
Thus  he  required  that  all  his  designers  make  the 
first  test  flight  of  any  new  "improvement"  they 
worked  on.  The  photo  showed  Sikorsky  taking  his 
own  medicine. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  require  the  FAA  to  fol- 
low the  Sikorsky  plan.  On  the  first  test  flight  of 
the  SST  funded  by  the  FAA,  all  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  FAA  would  be  required  to  be  on  board. 
On  all  subsequent  flights  at  least  one  responsible 
FAA  official  would  be  on  board  until  one  full  year 
of  daily  test  flights  had  been  completed. 

Harper's  Magazine,  July  1966 


The  New  Books 


Murder  Fancier  Recommends 


For  several  years,  it  would  seem, 
this  department  has  done  little  but 
gripe  about  the  scarcity  of  Rood  mys- 
teries and  new  writers.  Some  critics 
can  find  three  or  four  outstanding 
novels  a  month;  I  count  myself  lucky 
if  I  stumble  on  ten  good  ones  in  half 
a  year. 

The  reviewing  of  mysteries  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  very  personal  thing. 
While  enjoying  any  form  of  well-writ- 
ten sensationalism,  detective  novel  or 
suspense  story  or  espionage  thriller, 
I  confess  to  certain  preferences  in  the 
handling.  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  your  correspon- 
dent panteth  after  the  mystery  which 
gives  its  reader  all  the  clues  and  yet 
tries  to  yank  the  rug  from  under  him 
with  a  staggering  surprise  finish.  My 
path,  consequently,  has  not  been  easy. 

But  this  time,  for  once,  the  miracle 
occurs.  This  time,  bejabers,  they 
have  dealt  me  ten  winners.  Though  it 
has  been  necessary  to  cheat  a  little  by 
including  at  least  one  title  published 
toward  the  end  of  1965,  most  of  the 
books  here  applauded  are  by  compara- 
tive newcomers,  most  have  a  grace  of 
humor  to  lighten  the  dirty  work,  and 
all-including  the  "Gothic"  romance 
listed  second  and  the  two  spy  stories 
at  the  end -conform  strictly  to  the 
fair-play  principle. 

In  The  Fourth  Side  of  the  Trian- 
gle, by  Ellery  Queen  (Random 
House,  $3.95  i ,  one  of  the  old  masters, 
perhaps  the  most  accomplished  crafts- 
man of  them  all,  is  up  to  his  old  tricks 
with  a  bang.  Few  families  have  been 
so  harassed  by  the  New  York  police 
as  the  wealthy,  ult ra respectable  Mc- 
Kells;  father,  mother,  and  son.  When 
a  tricky-minded  fashion  designer  is 
shot  to  death  in  her  top-floor  apart- 
ment, suspicion  fastens  on  the  father, 
who  at  first  is  thought  to  have  had  an 
affair  with  her. 

McKell  senior  is  arrested,  tried,  and 
Harper's  Magazine,  Jul,/  mar, 


by  John  Dickson  Carr 


then,  on  unimpeachable  evidence,  ac- 
quitted.   Suspicion    shifts    to  the 
mother,  a  grande  dame  of  impeccable 
background  but  infirm  purpose.  She 
is  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted.  Still 
the  bloodhounds  are  relentless.  Un- 
less something  can  be  done  to  stop 
them,  it  seems  they  must  fasten  next 
on  the  well-meaning  but  hot-tempered 
son.  Since  Ellery  Queen  is  both  de- 
tective and  author,  we  are  assured  of 
a  first-rate  story  as  well  as  a  first-rate 
mystery,  and  the  mystery  is  a  corker. 
Follow  the  evidence  set  out  with  such 
care;  weigh  it.  interpret  it  correctly, 
and  it  will  lead  you  straight  to  the 
wrong  conclusion.  For  here  we  have 
super  rug-yanking;  there  is  not  only 
a  twist  but  a  double  twist,  upsetting 
outward  logic  until  the  final  gasp; 
Ellery    himself    has    been  fooled'. 
Twenty  years  ago.  even  ten  years  ago. 
Ellery's  creator  would  not  have  al- 
lowed the  great  man  to  be  wrong.  We 
all  learn  as  our  whiskers  whiten;  the 
Queen  menage  has  learned  lessons'  too. 

Mass    hypnotism?  Extrasensory 
perception?  The  power  of  thought 
used  as  a  weapon  to  menace  or  kill? 
These  elements  crowd  like  night- 
mares through  L.  P.  Davies's  The 
Paper    Dolls    (Doubleday,  $3.95). 
Told  by  Gordon  Seacombe,  a  teacher 
in  an  English  secondary  (i.e.,  grade) 
school,  it  begins  in  moderate  vein 
when  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  appar- 
ently throws  himself  backwards  off  a 
roof  and  is  killed.  That  is  the  last 
touch  of  moderation  in  the  book.  And 
you  will  like  Gordon  Seacombe.  If  his 
grammar  is  more  shaky  than  befits  a 
schoolmaster,   the  writing  itself  is 
easy,  flexible,  and  powerfully  vivid. 
Leading  two  other  would-be  detectives 
-•loan  Grey,  the  fetching  art  teacher, 
and  an  engaging  old  buffer  named 
Brereton-he  races  out  on  a  quest 
through  North  Country  towns  and  vil- 


lages, and  through  hair-raising 
periences  every  reader  will  share. 

To  turn  these  pages  is  like  a  i 
on  an  emotional  roller  coaster;  m 
than  once,  as  the  roller  coaster  roj 
up  a  steep  grade  and  plunges  do- 
you  wonder  if  the  damn  thing  has  i 
brakes.  Though  there  may  be  ar 
ment  about  whether  The  Paper  D< 
belongs  to  mystery  or  to  science 
tion,  mystery  triumphs,  as  in  a  kind 
updated,  more  devilish  Dr.  Jekyll  a, 
Mr.  Hyde.  You  won't  believe  the  scj 
tion.  but  you  must  be  dead  and  bu 
able  if  you  haven't  enjoyed  voursej 
The  Crime  Club  bills  this  one  l 
"something  special,"  and  how  rig 
they  are ! 

Small  towns,  as  everybody  knov 
conceal  grisly  secrets,  both  sexul 
and    financial.    Weep    for  Willi 
Green,  by  Paul  Kruger   (Simon  i 
Schuster,  $3.50  ) .  in  which  a  harmles 
seeming  photographer  is  murder} 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  cauj 
the  arrest  of  his  shapely  secretary,  b  | 
gins  against  an  urban  background, 
soon  shifts  to  the  more  dangerous  1,1 
cale  of  Sprague  Springs,  Minnesoi 
(pop.  3,765).  Here  our  amiable  lav 
yer-narrator,   so   impressed   by  th 
shapely  secretary  that  he  knows  sh 
can't  be  guilty,  attacks  the  problem  0' 
an  absconding  banker,  a  mysteriou 
sex-bomb  called  Willow  Green,  am 
others  caught  in  their  own  nets  o 
chiseling  or  double-crossing.  A  cer 
tain  youthful  exuberance  about  hi; 
narrative  may  lead  unwary  people  t< 
suppose  the  ending  will  be  naive  too1 
Don't  let  this  fool  you.  Mr.  Kruger 
himself  intent  on  the  double  twist,  ha.' 


Mr.  Carr,  who  chooses  ten  lop  mys- 
teries annually  for  "Harper's,"  is  the 
biographer  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  and  author  of  "The  House  at 
Satan's  Hlboie"  and  other  detective 
fiction. 
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that  gets  you  the  book 


that  helps  you  to  go  to  school  overseas 


f  you  are  one  of  the  many  thousands 
)f  American  students  who  wants  to 
itudy  overseas,  you  need  this  book. 

It's  called  "New  Horizons  in  Edu- 
ction" and  it's  Pan  Am's  guide  to 
schools  and  universities  abroad.  It  also 
covers  boarding  schools,  summer  ses- 
sions and  day  schools. 

It  gives  you  the  complete  lowdown 
on  200  universities  in  40  countries, 


states  and  territories  outside  the  conti- 
nental U.S.  which  accept  qualified 
American  students.  You'll  learn  about 
tuition  costs.  Livingcosts.  How  to  find  a 
place  to  live.  What  language  the  courses 
are  given  in.  How  to  enroll.  How  to  get 
where  you're  going.  And  much,  much 
more,  including  photographs  and  help- 
ful articles  by  the  most  well-known 
experts  in  international  education. 


The  book  costs  $3.95  softcover, 
$6.95  hardcover. 

Either  way,  it's  a  bargain,  because 
you  won't  find  a  book  like  this  any- 
where else.  So  clip  the  coupon  and 
send  for  the  book. 

We'll  send  you  packing. 

World's  most  experienced  airline 


First  on  the  Atlantic 
First  on  the  Pacific 


First  in  Latin  America 
First  'Round  the  World 


provided  several  shocks  for  good 
measure,  and  only  the  connoisseur  can 
avoid  a  pratfall  in  the  last  few  pages. 
From  this  corner  loud  applause. 

Any  idiot  who  thinks  the  straight 
detective  story  must  be  a  chess-puz- 
zle, dull  and  desiccated,  should  try 
House  on  Greenapple  Road,  by  Hal- 
oid   R.    Daniels     (Random  House, 
$3.95).  The  author  fixes  you  with  a 
mesmeric  eye  on  the  first  page  and 
never  drops  his  gaze  until  suddenly, 
on  page  167,  he  reaches  down  to  yank 
the  rug.  What  has  happened  to  Mar- 
ian Ord,  the  philandering  wife,  of 
Greenapple  Road  in  Holburn,  Mass.? 
The  kitchen  of  the  dismal  little  house 
has   been   splashed   with   almost  as 
much  blood  as  a  human  body  can  con- 
tain ;  this  is  butcher's  work,  and  of- 
fers that  ever-engrossing  murderer's 
problem,  the  Disposal  of  the  Body.  If 
it  is  possible  for  any  writer  to  be  more 
fair  than  Ellery  Queen  at  planting  the 
clues,  Mr.  Daniels  contrives  it  here. 
We  have  been  given  everything,  even 
the  smallest  suggestion,  which  leads 
Lieutenant  Nalon  to  his  prey.  The 
pace  is  breathless,  the  characteriza- 
tion satirically  brilliant.  Four  stars 
and  three  cheers. 

Throughout  the  complexities  of 
Black  Money,  by  Ross  Macdonald 
f Knopf,  $3.95),  an  old  pro  plays  at 
the  very  top  of  his  form.  It  has  be- 
come  the  custom   to   compare  this 
writer  with  Dashiell  Hammett  and 
Raymond  Chandler,  though  to  me  any 
resemblance  seems  more  accidental 
than  real.  Unlike  the  snarling  private- 
eye  heroes  of  Hammett  and  Chandler. 
Mr.  Macdonald's  Lew  Archer  is  a  de- 
cent sort  with  whom  any  reader  can 
sympathize.  His  toughness  is  never 
mere  bad  manners;  he  knows  how  to 
behave  in  good  society,  carries  no  chip 
on  his  shoulder,  and  does  not  insult 
everybody  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
In   another  moneyed   community  of 
Southern   California,   young  Ginny 
Fablon   (virgin  innocence?)  has  be- 
come involved  with  one  Francis  Mar- 
tel,  who  may  be  a  French  aristocrat 
exiled  by  King  Charles  de  Gaulle,  or 
may  be  only  an  imposing  phony;  be- 
yond doubt  he  has  a  solid  bank  ac- 
count. Hired  to  investigate  this  suave 
stranger,  Archer  shoulders  through 
past  suicide  and  present  murder  to  a 
finale  as  startling  as  it  is  plausible. 
Once  more  Macdonald  scores  highly; 
he  has  written  no  better  book. 

Today  we  hear  much  of  the  anti- 
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hero.  Joyce  Porter's  Dover  Three 
(Scribner,  $3.50)  gives  us  the  anti- 
Scotland  Yarder.  As  a  contrast  to 
those  able,  painstaking,  conscientious 
police  officers  presented,  say,  by  Mr. 
Creasey  in  one  of  his  guises,  Chief  In- 
spector Wilfred  Dover  is  everything 
a  Scotland  Yard  man  oughtn't  to  be. 
He  is  lazy,  ill-tempered,  a  hypochon- 
driac, and  as  stupid  as  Messrs.  Les- 
trade,  Gregson,  and  Athelney  Jones 
all  rolled  into  one.  No  efficient  officer 
being  available  for  duty,  he  lands  at 
the  bleak  moorland  village,  presum- 
ably in  Yorkshire,  whose  plague  of 
poison-pen  letters  erupts  into  murder 
by  coal-gas  poisoning.  You  can't  like 
Dover,  but  you  will  be  fascinated  by 
his  sheer,  dazzling  incompetence.  Miss 
Porter  makes  adroit  use  of  this;  she 
has  a  keen  eye,  a  wicked  sense  of  com- 
edy,  and   a   delightfully   low  mind. 
Having  left  no  blunder  uncommitted. 
Dover  is  on  a  train  hurrying  home 
when  he  falls  slap  over  the  truth  in 
spite  of  himself.  Miss  Porter  may 
command  me  in  anything;  with  eager- 
ness I  await  Dover  Four. 

There  are  times  when  The  Busy 
Body,  by  Donald  E.  Westlake  (Ran- 
dom House,  $3.95),  suggests  collabo- 
ration between  Damon  Runyon  and 
R.  Austin  Freeman,  with  an  occa- 
sional assist  from  Ring  Lardner.  Pri- 
marily this  is  no  farce,  despite  so 
much  excellent  foolery  in  and  out  of 
graveyards;    it    is    true,  carefully 
planned  conspiracy  with  the  grimmest 
motives.  Pursuing  defunct,  elusive. 
Charlie  Brody-"It's  just  too  bad  the 
bastard's  already  dead,"  complains 
one  mobster  chief-Aloysius  Engel, 
the  hapless  protagonist,  chases  and  is 
chased  all  over  Manhattan,  in  danger 
alike  from  the  police,  from  his  own 
gangland  boss,  and  from  the  unknown 
murderer  whose  sinister  game  ends, 
as  it  has  begun,  in  a  graveyard.  Here's 
your    Mortician's    Special,  expertly 
mixed  and  shaken  ;  drink  up ! 

In  The  Windy  Side  of  the  Law,  by 
Sara  Woods  (Harper  &  Row,  $4.50), 
Antony  Maitland,  the  barrister-detec- 
tive whose  undeniable  gifts  were  last 
exercised  in  Trusted  Like  the  Fox, 
juggles  another  hot  potato  and  just 
avoids  being  burned.  The  case  of 
Peter  Hammond  is  far  from  being  the 
simple  business  of  amnesia-cum-mur- 
der  or  murder-cum-fakery  which  on 
the  surface  it  appears.  Hut  no  good 
fellow  appeals  in  vain  to  Antony  Mait- 
land, himself  so  good  a  fellow  that  we 


can  hope  he  never  attains  c#;  | 
good  sense.  In  defense  of  a  ; 
thetic  client  he  will  cut  corn! 
the  younger  Perry  Mason.  H<8 
despair  of  a  patient  wife,  an  hit 
father-in-law,  and  a  Scotland  ^ 
man  fully  as  bad-tempered  am 
Inspector  Dover;  before  he  bg 
ished  he  almost  lands  in  the  clik 
side  his  client.  If  the  solution  % 
perhaps  less  tricky  than  in  T 1 
Like  the  Fox,  we  have  seen  ing  i 
and  excitement  in  plenty.  Yore 
go  wrong  with  Sara  Woods. 

And  still  the  secret  agents  pre  r. 
day  or  night.  Turn  toward  anj  p 
Usher;  their  latest  epic  of  espu  £ 
complete  with  single-minded  v  i 
and  broad-minded  women,  whack; 
in  the  face  like  the  stream  from'' 
hose.  Of  two  such  current  novels,* 
are  good  and  one  is  many  miles  > 
average. 

Considerably  more  than  a 
ago,  if  memory  serves,  a  brand 
English  writer  named  John  (. 
ner  delighted  everybody  with  i 
Liquidator,  which   was  at  one- 
uproarious  parody  of  superspyi 
tics  and  an  ingenious,  well-plo 
expl  osive  thriller  on  its  own.  jB 
crowning  touch  it  introduced  "! 
sie"  Oates,  the  perfect  anti-hero- 
sie,   the   supposedly   ruthless  k 
who  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  bk 
Boysie,  the  reckless  adventurer  i 
couldn't  even  travel  by  air  witli 
turning  sick  from   fright.  And 
humane  people  were  made  happy 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  \ 
Hnderstrike    (Viking,  $3.95) 
Gardner  has  done  it  again.  Still 
agent  of  Special  Security,  Boysb 
dispatched  on  a  mission  to  Ameri 
he  must  observe  the  firing  trials  of 
latest  nuclear  submarine  and  mis, 
off  San  Diego.  Though  ordinarily 
security  chief  in   his  senses  wo 
trust  Boysie  with  any  errand  more 
sponsible  than  buying  hamburgi 
and  coffee,  his  immediate  boss  ga 
bles  on  the  young  man's  blind  luck 
muddling  through.  The  Kremlin, 
ways  at  il,  has  found  a  Russian  star  1 
in  who  looks,  talks,  and  even  t  hinks  e' 
actl.v  like  Boysie;  at  the  right  mome 
the  double  is  to  be  substituted  for  tk 
"formidable"  British  agent, 

But   the   Oates   luck    never  faii 
Boysie,  whether  calling  for  twen 
Players  at  a  New  York  cigar  stand  II 
hurled  on  a  transcont  inental  bus  jou 


Kill 


The  story  of  an  adventure  that  has  captured  the  world's  imag- 
ination, TINKERBELLE  by  Robert  Manry  tells  how  a  mid- 
dle-aged, midwestern  newspaperman  dreamed  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  a  13^-foot  boat  and  turned  dream  into  deed.  With 
many  photographs,  and  with  drawings  of  Tinkerbclle's  construc- 
tion. $5.95 


Charles  W.  Thayer,  author  of  Guerrilla  and  Diplomat, 
learned  early  the  flexibility  both  roles  require  . . .  from  his  mother, 
a  Philadelphia  Main  Line  lady  with  a  genius  for  enjoyment,  who 
radiates  energy  and  entertainment  in  MUZZY.  $4.95 


PROMETHEUS,  The  Life  of  Balzac  by  Andre  Maurois  is, 

says  Louis  Auchincloss,  "The  splendid  culmination  of  a  splendid 
career  —  Maurois's  great  life  of  the  greatest  of  novelists  is  his  finest 
achievement  in  half  a  century  devoted  to  the  art  of  biography." 
Illustrated.  $10.00 


From  Long  Island  to  Labrador,  THE  ATLANTIC  SHORE  by 

John  Hay  and  Peter  Farb  supe  rbly  recounts  the  geologic 
and  human  history  of  that  coast  and  describes  its  flora  and  fauna: 
"Most  informative  and  entertaining  all  the  way."—  John  Kiekan. 
With  drawings  of  common  seaside  plants  and  animals,  and  a 
guide  to  natural  areas.  $b.UU 


In  SOLDIERS'  REVOLT  by  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst,  the  au- 

^»  thor  of  The  Night  of  the  Generals  surpasses  even  that  success 
with  a  fast-paced  novel  based  on  the  1944  plot  against  Hitler's 
pa  life  —  the  plot  that  almost  succeeded.  $5.95 
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Spellbinding  new 
fiction  from  two 
important  novelists 


DAVIS  GRUBB 
Shadow  of 
My  Brother 

The  new  masterpiece  of  sustained 
terror  by  the  author  of  Night  of  the 
Hunter  — a  breathtaking  novel  of 
crime  without  punishment  in  a  South- 
ern town.  "One  of  the  best  novels  ever 
written  on  the  mind-in-depth  of  a  white 
racist."—  Liu  ian  Smith.  "It  burns  with 
an  inner  lire.  .  .  .  Guaranteed  to  raise 
the  reader's  blood-pressure."—  Satur- 
day Review  Syndicate.  A  Literary 
Guild  Alternate  Selection.  $5.95 

ELIE  WIESEL 

The  Gates 
of  the  Forest 

Winner  of  the  1966 
Jewish  Heritage  Award 

All  the  crucial  moral  dilemmas  of  the 
War  years  are  probed  in  this  brilliant 
novel  of  a  young  Hungarian  Jew  who 
must  make  his  peace  with  a  God  who 
has,  seemingly,  abandoned  His  people. 
"Like  a  Hasidic  tale,  The  Gates  of 
the  Forest  becomes  one  of  those  sto- 
ries which  man  was  created  to  relate. 
. . .  Its  author  is  a  greatly  gifted  artist." 
—  Hugh  Nissenson.  "An  impact  which 
no  other  work  in  any  other  literature 
gives  mc."—  Francois  Mauriac.  $4.95 

At  your  bookstore  now 
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ney  with  a  nymphomaniac  round  his 
neck  and  assorted  hoods  at  his  heels, 
remains  as  entertaining  as  he  is 
indestructible.  The  American  an- 
ti-heroine, Chicory  Triplehouse, 
achieves  a  new  high  (or  low)  in  un- 
inhibited behavior.  But  Priscilla 
Braddock-Fairchild,  the  British  naval 
commander's  daughter,  almost  equals 
Chicory  for  anti-inhibitions.  As  some 
deep-laid  scheme  simmers  toward  the 
boiling  point,  everybody  has  a  grand 
time  except  Boysie's  double,  whom  the 
Russians  polish  off  by  mistake,  and 
Boysie  himself,  who  at  the  sensational 
climax  finds  himself  trapped  fathoms 
down  in  a  submarine  hijacked  by  the 
enemy  and  about  to  launch  its  nuclear 
missile  at  the  wrong  target.  Don't 
miss  tin's  one. 

I  am  no  unconditional  admirer  of 
Len  Deighton,  whose  British  Intel- 
ligence narrator-hero  is  a  kind  of 
determinedly  proletarian  James 
Bond.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that 
The  Billion  Dollar  Brain  (Putnam, 
$4.95)  has  its  points.  With  all  his  us- 
ual dexterity  the  author  suggests  a 
world  in  which,  if  we  are  not  careful, 
machines  may  be  ruling  men.  Trig- 
gered by  the  murder  of  a  Finnish 
political  commentator,  action  shuttles 
between  London  and  Helsinki,  over  to 
Leningrad  and  Riga,  across  the  ocean 
to  New  York  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
then  back  to  Europe  for  the  payoff. 
The  anti-heroine  here  is  Signe  Laine, 
a  Finnish  blonde  with  some  curious 
traits;  the  bad  guys  are  represented 
by  Harvey  Newbegin,  neurotic  Amer- 
ican  agent,  and  General  Midwinter, 
that  wicked  conservative. 

The  day  is  long  past  when  Ameri- 
cans in  English  novels  (John  S.  Blen- 
kiron  of  the  Richard  Hannay  saga, 
for  instance)  talked  a  jargon  no 
American  in  history  has  ever  talked. 
The  late  Ian  Fleming  could  draw  ad- 
mirable American  scenes  and  charac- 
ters. Alistair  MacLcan  can  do  it.  So 
can  John  Gardner;  see  above.  Mr. 
Deighton's  unnamed  narrator  man- 
ages tolerately  well  except  when— his 
overmastering  passion— he  tries  to  be 
too  in.  Of  him  one  American  character 
is  made  to  say,  "He  doesn't  know  a 
squeeze  play  from  a  loud  foul."  Do 
they  hit  many  loud  fouls  in  your 
league?  The  narrator  understands 
baseball  as  little  as  he  understands 
conservatives;  in  fact,  with  regard  to 
so  many  things  American,  he  doesn't 
know  his  you-name-it  from  third  base. 


The  Wife,  Poor  Wretc 

by  Eleanor  Perenyi  \ 

I 

The  Social  Role  of  the  Executiv  j 
Wife,  by  Margaret  L.  Helf rich.  01 1 
State  University  Bureau  of  Busimr 
Research,  $3. 

The  Army  Wife,  by  Nancy  Shea,  i 
vised  by  Anna  Pearle  Smith.  Harp 
&  Row,  $5.95. 

The  Air  Force  Wife,  by  Nancy  She 
revised  by  Anna  Pearle  Smith.  Harp 
&  Row,  $5.95. 

The  Navy  Wife,  by  Anne  Briscoe  P;1 
and  Nancy  Shea,  revised  by  Barbai 
Naylor.  Harper  &  Row,  $5.95. 
So  You  Want  To  Be  A  Workir 
Mother!  by  Lois  Benjamin.  McGrau 
Hill,  $4.95. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  these  books  fin<  I 
ing  a  public  in  any  country  but  ov J 
own.  All  deal  with  group-think  situs ij 
tions;  all  are  dedicated  to  life-adjusij 
ment;  and  every  one  of  them  adds  t 
the  already  striking  impression  tha 
being  an  American  wife  is  one  of  th! 
heaviest  chores  in  history. 

The  Social  Role  of  the  Executive'] 
Wife  is  95  pages  of  soft  science,  writ 
ten  in  a  style  that  has  come  to  seem  J 
parody  of  the  genre.  American  worn 
en,  it  points  out,  are  undergoing  socis 
change,  and  in  case  we  don't  knov 
what  this  means,  we  are  told  that  it  i; 
"whatever  may  happen  in  the  coursw 
of  time  to  the  role,  the  institutions,  oi 
the  order  comprising  a  social  struc 
ture."  With  this  under  our  belts.  w( 
can  get  to  the  point,  which  is  to  dis- 
cover  "the  duties,  responsibilities,  ob- 
ligations, and  normative  expectations 
associated  with  each  of  the  wifely 
roles."  The  method  used  was  question- 
naires and  interviews— of  145  of  the 
former  sent  out,  fifty  were  returned 
and  of  these  fifty,  twenty-five  respon- 
dents were  interviewed.  Dr.  Helfrich 
labors  mightily  over  this  minuscule 
survey,  dividing  and  subdividing  her 
uninteresting  information  until  one  is 
reminded  of  the  jury  in  Alice  in  Won* 
derland  trying  to  reduce  the  evidence 


The  da u f/lttcr  of  a  Nari/  captain, 
Eleanor  I'ereniji  has  been  a  magazint 
edit cr  and  writer  as  well  as  wife  and 
mother.  She  is  now  free-lancing  and 
working  on  a  new  book. 
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3unds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
its,  alas,  are  stunningly  predict- 
Most  wives,  it  seems,  agree  that 
ought  to  be  helpful  to  their  hus- 
is,  and  not  talk  or  drink  too  much, 
earn  that  "most  wives  of  top-level 
utives  are  community-centered 
most  wives  in  the  lower  status 
ijory  are  family-centered"— be- 
e,  of  all  things,  they  have  less 
ey  and  more  young  children.  So  it 


here  is  no  knowing  what  ultimate 
r  h  researchers  like  Dr.  Helfrich 
}  to  uncover.  In  her  conclusion,  she 
arks  that  "other  factors"  such  as 
al  background  and  personality  of 
Ipand  and  wife  probably  account 

■  the  choice  of  role.  But  this  perti- 
It  information  was  not  included, 
ft  perhaps  after  all  it  does  not  mat- 
imuch.  In  the  ponderous  recording 

■  uch  statements  as,  "I  believe  the 
f  any  wife  depends  on  the  rela- 

between  her  husband  and 
,  ."  there  is  an  unconscious 
deadly  pathos  that  speaks  for  it- 


c 

■  ship 
\elf  . 


<!he  Army  Wife,  The  Air  Force 
\e  and  The  Navy  Wife  are  three 
mples  of  what  is  wrong  with  how- 
publishing.  With  the  possible  ex- 
tion  of  The  Nary  Wife,  none  of 
m  succeeds  in  its  announced  pur- 
e,  which  is  to  give  a  young  bride 
le  notion  of  what  it  means  to  marry 
)  the  Armed  Forces.  (Incidentally, 
ie  distinction  is  made  between  ca- 
t*  and  temporary  service  and  the 
ftee's  wife  gets  no  shrift  at  all. ) 
rond  a  patriotic  pep  talk  in  the 
faces,  which  sets  the  unmistakable 
sr-ofncer's-wife  tone,  there  is  no 
srnpt  to  analyze  the  real  hazards  of 
vice  life— regimentation,  rootless- 
s— and  very  little  about  its  re- 
rds.  Instead,  we  have  assignment 
.ting,  with  a  virtually  identical 
ipt  for  all  three  books,  some 
med  information,  much  of  which  is 
lilable  in  The  Vogue  Book  of 
Iquette  (where  it  is  better  worded  ) 
any  of  the  standard  service  guide- 
')ks,  and  a  style  that  ranges  from 
i  gluey-adorable  to  the  merely  ac- 
table. Mrs.  Pye  ( I  assume  it  is  she) 
5  at  least  done  her  homework  in  The 
ivy  Wife,  clothing  her  script  with 
ih-and-blood  detail  about  overseas 
ty,  protocol,  and  parties.  Unpreten- 
ius  and  thorough,  she  might,  one 
ils,  have  written  an  excellent  book 
divested  of  Mrs.  Shea's  collabora- 


"Those  who  cannot  remember  the 
past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 


-GEORGE  SANTA YANA 


Peter  Laslett 


THE  WORLD  WE  HAVE  LOST 

The  'world'  of  the  title  is  England  before  1715  and  the  beginning  of 
industrialization — when  life  was,  surprisingly,  sometimes  similar  to 
our  own.  Using  17th-century  statistics  gleaned  from  parish  records 
and  census-studies,  Laslett's  significant  and  thought-provoking  work 
provides  a  greater  understanding  of  today's  industrial  society. 
"Abounds  in  revealing  detail ...  challenges  accepted  ideas." 

— The  New  Historian.  $5.95 


Carl  Roebuck 


From  the  New  Stone  Age  to  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  here  is  all 
the  splendor  of  the  Near  East,  Greece  and  Rome  :  their  history,  politics, 
society  and  culture,  the  archaeological  treasure  which  unlocks  their 
past  and  the  story  of  how  they  shaped  their  own  and  subsequent  civili- 
zations— all  told  by  a  learned  authority  who  is  also  a  stylist.  With  300 
magnificent  illustrations,  and  22  maps.  "The  finest  one-volume  history 
of  this  period  . .  .Very  readable.  Highly  recommended." 

— Library  .Journal.  $11.50 


E.  R.  Chamberlin 


Giangaleazzo  Visconti,  First  Duke  of  Milan 

Set  against  the  richness  and  pageantry  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  this 
fascinating  life  story  of  a  ruler  of  ruthless  ambition  who  pre-figured 
Machiavelli's  Prince.  Before  he  died  in  1402,  Visconti  had  come  close 
to  unifying  all  Italy  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  "[Mr. 
Chamberlin's]  narrative  is  vivid  and  superbly  constructed  and  full  of 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  political  struggle  in  Italy  in  the  four- 
teenth century." — The  Times  (London)  $5.95 


Dun  J.  Li 


CHINESE: 
A  History 

"The  essential  facts  of  the  Chinese  people's  complex  path  over  more 
than  3,000  years  in  compressed  but  interesting  fashion  . . .  Reading  this 
fascinating  and  informative  book  is  one  painless  way  of  helping  repair 
the  most  serious  gaps  in  any  intelligent  citizen's  or  official's  knowledge." 

— harry  Schwartz,  N .Y.  Times  $8.95 


Goldwin  Smith 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

This  widely-recognized  classic,  newly  revised  and  updated,  interprets 
the  glory  and  drama  of  England's  past — her  art,  culture,  society,  insti- 
tutions and  people.  Written  by  a  man  who  is  both  stylist  and  historian, 
it  is  richly  illustrated  with  130  contemporary 
pictures  and  21  maps.  "Once  more  Britain 
has  been  depicted  brilliantly  for  the  Ameri- 
can reader.  The  bibliography  is  a  masterly 
production." — Library  Journal.  $12.50 

At  all  bookstores 
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tion.  Mrs.  Shea  alone,  even  revised,  is 
deplorable.  Stuffed  with  antique  plati- 
tude ("In  these  days,  young  people 
make  up  their  own  minds  about  mar- 
riage"), she  is  also  imprecise  just 
where  she  ought  to  be  clear— about 
who  exactly  calls  on  whom  for  in- 
stance—and vague  to  idiocy  about  over- 
seas duty  in  places  she  evidently  never 
visited.  About  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, she  is  content  to  say  that  "this 
is  a  different  world  from  Hoboken. 
New  Jersey." 

One  wonders  why  Hoboken,  since  in 
the  chapter  on  military  weddings  one 
is  told  to  imagine  that  the  bride  is 
"from  a  socially  prominent  civilian 
family"  and  "the  setting  is  a  [sic]  his- 
toric old  cathedral."  Socially,  indeed, 
all  the  ladies  take  wobbly  aim.  Would 
this  girl  married  in  an  historic  old 
cathedral  really  need  to  be  told  not  to 
introduce  her  husband  as  "my  hub- 
by?" 

So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Working 
Mother!  (as  its  title  implies)  ap- 
proaches a  troubling  topic  with  a 
bouncy  archness  that  sets  the  teeth  on 
edge.  Mrs.  Benjamin  coins  phrases 
like  "the  average  run-of-the-Mil- 
town"  American  husband,  and  refers 
to  mothers  generally  as  "Mommy." 
Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been  done 
otherwise,  but  in  setting  herself  to 
write  a  manual  at  this  level,  she  neces- 
sarily finds  herself  defending  the 
whole  principle  of  mothers  going  to 
work,  and  skating  with  uneasy  flip- 
pancy over  the  psychological  difficul- 
ties involved.  Motive  does  not  trouble 
her.  Nor  do  the  inevitable  guilt  feel- 
ings, about  which  she  has  this  to  sug- 
gest:  "The  trick  is  to  encourage  his 
|  the  husband's  |  guilt  feeling,  instead 
of  yours  .  .  ."  As  a  long-time  working 
mother,  I  can  tell  Mrs.  Benjamin  that 
this  is  wide  of  the  mark.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  the  work  that  absents  a 
mother  from  her  children  is  impor- 
tant. The  feelings  of  the  children 
themselves  'incredibly,  hardly  ever 
mentioned  as  a  decisive  factor)  mat- 
ter, too.  On  a  purely  practical  level, 
and  when  she  can  stop  being  too  cute 
for  words,  Mrs.  Benjamin  offers  doz- 
ens of  stratagems  for  conning  a  little 
leisure  and  a  little  grace  from  the 
working  mother's  life.  But  what,  in 
the  end,  the  reader  sees  (I  suspect, 
without  design  I  is  the  portrait  of  end- 
less compromise  and  even  serious  sac- 
rifice that  raises  all  over  again  a 
question  Mrs.  Benjamin  never  tries  to 
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answer:  Is  it  worth  it?  When  she 
speaks  up  in  favor  of  Thanksgiving 
dinners  supplied  by  a  caterer,  one 
wonders  if  she  is  listening  to  herself. 

One  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  her 
book  is  that  she  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  working  mother  and  the 
career-woman  mother,  though  one  is 
as  old  as  poverty  and  the  other  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon.  That  the  ca- 
reer mother's  adjustment  in  our  soci- 
ety can  be  a  heartbreakingly  difficult 
one  ought  to  be  obvious.  But  you 
would  never  guess  it  from  reading 
this  book. 


Science:  Some  Men 
and  Some  Mysteries 

by  Carl  Dreher 

The  Elements  Rage,  by  Frank  W. 
Lane.  Chilton,  $7.50. 
Count  Rumford  of  Woburn.  Mass., 
by  J.  W.  Sparrow.  Crowell.  §3.95. 
Thirty  Years  That  Shook  Physics: 
The  Story  of  Quantum  Theory,  by 
George  Gamow.  Doubleday,  $5.95, 
cloth ;  $1.45,  paper. 

Who  does  not  delight  in  a  great  dis- 
aster, even  while  he  commiserates 
with  the  victims  and  digs  down  to 
help  those  who  have  not  passed  be- 
yond help.  It  is  to  this  almost  instinc- 
tive urge  that  Frank  Lane  appeals  in 
The  Elements  Rage,  but  his  book  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  recital  of  ex- 
ploding volcanoes,  or  the  Yellow  River 
killing  900,000  Chinese  in  a  single 
flood  season,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
doomsday  asteroid  crashing  into  the 
earth,  or  the  Siberian  meteorite 
which  did  just  that  and  wrought  de- 
struction over  an  area  of  2,000  square 
miles.  He  has  produced  something 
quite  rare.  It  is  easy— too  easy— to 
write  a  sensational  book.  If  one  is  a 
scholar  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  write  a 
scholarly  book.  But  exposition  which 


Carl  Dreher,  who  teas  an  early  radio 
engineer,  is  at  present  science  editor 
of  "The  Nation." 


is  exciting  because  it  is  based  stric  L 
on  fact  requires  a  combination  L 
talents  and  an  unconscionable  amoi , 
of  work.  Mr.  Lane's  volume  qualil 
as  science  because  the  work  has  bt  U 
done,  the  authorities  have  been  cr  t 
suited,    the    bibliography  conta; 
about  a  thousand  items,  the  writ 
deals  quantitatively  with  his  ma.h 
rial,  and  so  he  has  combined  a  thril  . 
and  a  reference  work  in  a  single  v|! 
ume.  Besides  which  there  are  foi,  ■ 
brilliant  photographs,  and  the  wht- h 
book  has  been  printed  on  glossy  pap 
to  accommodate  these  in  the  appi 
priate  places.  My  advice  is  to  read  ofcli 
one  chapter  at  a  sitting.  It  is  not  th  |. 
one  becomes  anesthetized  to  the  fail 
ful  destruction  which  the  earth,  rij 
self  a  mere  speck  in  the  universe,  ci j< 
wreak  on  the  helpless  creatures  j 
whom    has    been    vouchsafed  t; 
anguish  and  glory  of  conscious  bein 
It  is  only  that  there  is  a  limit  to  ont 
comprehension  of  quantities;  readii,: 
that  an  Indonesian  volcano  ejected  I 
cubic  miles  of  materials  in  one  expL 
sion  (it  took  some  25,000  megato:;, 
—TXT   equivalent— to   move   such  n 
mass)   and  that  60  cubic  miles  | 
water  may  move  down  the  MississiaB 
in  a  flood  period  of  about  two  months 
tends  to  dull  one's  sense  of  proportio 

The  mind  is  more  at  ease  with  l| 
modest  cataclysm  like  the  Johnstow,  ' 
Pennsylvania,  flood  of  1889,  which  OA 
brought  forth  at  least  one  movie,  U 
least  one  book,  innumerable  article 
and  a  hillside  cemetery  in  which  man 
of  the  approximately  3,200  victinj 
are  buried.  This  flood  was  caused  h 
heavy  rainfall  resulting  in  the  ovei 
topping  of  an  earth  dam.  The  resell 
voir  should  have  been  emptied  loii- 
before,  proving  again  that  calamity ; 
often  the  outcome  of  natural  fore* 
and  human  error  in  fateful  synchro 
nism.  Even  full,  however,  the  resei 
voir  contained  only  about  4.5  V> i  1 1  io: . 
gallons  of  water,  or  five  days'  suppi 
for  a  city  like  New  York.  Moder. 
reservoirs  may  contains  as  much  a 
50.000  billion  gallons. 

But,  like  Mercutio's  wound,  it  wa 
enough.  It  emptied  in  50  minutes  aid 
the  deluge  carried  everything  befofl 
it.  In  the  town  itself  a  railroad  bridgi 
held,  and  thereby  contributed  to  thj 
catastrophe.  The  debris  piled  up  into 
a  mound  70  feet  above  the  flood  level 
a  conglomerate  of  locomotives  anj 
cars,  track  and  steel  cables,  thl 
wreckage  of  buildings,  viaducts,  an( 
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■res,  telegraph  poles,  trees,  and 
er,  carcasses  of  livestock,  and 
women  and  children,  many  still 
.  After  nightfall  this  immense 
1  of  destruction  caught  fire  and 
i  who  had  not  drowned,  burned. 
it,  as  Thomas  Hardy  says,  there's 
:dy  in  all  things— if  they  don't 
em  you.  Some  women,  more  or 
unclothed,  refused  to  be  rescued 
1  the  men  promised  to  have  coats 
lankets  ready,  and  to  turn  their 
:s  during  the  crucial  seconds, 
jr  me.  the  human  side  of  these 
strous  occurrences  was  no  more 
inating  than  Appendix  C,  the 
tgy  scale,  contributed  by  John 
pum.  This  compendium  covers 
n  pages  and  ranges  from  the  en- 
r  of  a  home  run  hit  in  baseball  (of 
order  of  10"'  ergs)  to  the  total 
s  energy  of  the  observable  uni- 
se,  estimated  at  2  x  10;:  ergs.  The 
xshima-type  bomb,  now  relegated 
linor  applications,  is  rated  at  7.9  x 
ergs,  which  does  not  conform  with 
;r  figures  in  the  text  and  in  the 
e  itself.  I  place  it  at  about  a  hun- 
1  times  higher. 

jar  below  the  Hiroshima  bomb  I 
id  an  old  friend,  but  one  even  more 
Bated  —the  muzzle  kinetic  energy 
a  16-inch  naval  shell.  Shortly 
ire  World  War  II,  I  made  this 
ulation  and  came  out  with  100 
watt-hours,  approximately  the 
Hint  of  electricity  used  in  a  small 
se  in  a  month.  I  went  over  the  fig- 
s,  but  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was 
;  that  a  kilowatt-hour  is  really  a 
nidable  amount  of  energy,  which 
3s  us  all  those  electrical  slaves  the 
/er  companies  are  always  congrat- 
ting  us  on  having.  And  there  it  was 
Harpum's  scale:  3.6  x  10'"'  ergs, 
;ch  is  100  kilowatt-hours. 
-Jow  that  we  are  far  above  such 
ty  destructiveness,  Lane  specu- 
?s  on  one  of  the  possible  effects  of 
new  order  of  weaponry.  Suppose 
1908  meteorite  which  felled  80  mil- 
l  Siberian  trees  had  descended  five 
irs  later  and  landed  on  St.  Peters- 
~g  (now  Leningrad  i.  Suppose  also 
it  such  a  visitation  should  occur 
v,  with  the  nuclear-tipped  missiles 
nding  ready  in  their  silos  and  tar- 
red on  American  and  Soviet  cities, 
e  energy  of  the  Siberian  meteorite 
s  equivalent  to  that  of  a  10-mega- 
l  hydrogen  bomb.  Scientific  findings 
ild  readily  discriminate  between  a 
mb  and  a  meteorite,  but  it  would 
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Sven  Stolpe 


A  Spiritual  Portrait 

"Far  and  away  the  best  interpretation  presently  available  of  the  inner 
life  of  Dag  Hammarskjold ...  refutes  widely  circulated  misrepresenta- 
tions and  corrects  puzzled  misunderstandings  with  near-perfect  per- 
ception . . .  affectionate  yet  discerning." — henry  p.  van  dusen.  $3.95 

Reinhold  Niebuhr 

r  j£  ~,-<";.~:  |s  ■  Yl  I  RE  ,         HI  £  C  O?  I  4  0 Nil   •■  s 

"Surely  one  of  the  wisest  books  that  have  come  in  recent  years  from 
his  restless  and  prolific  pen  . . .  marked  by  his  astonishing  capacity  for 
quick  summary  of  vast  areas  of  intellectual  and  cultural  history." 

— NATHAN  A.  SCOTT,  JR.,  N.Y.  Times  Hook  Review  $3.95 

Arend  Th.  van  Leeuwen 

C 1  ■ 

"From  time  to  time  the  appearance  of  a  book  is  an  'event.'  Whether 
looked  at  from  the  angle  of  cultural  history,  cultural  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, or  Christian  missions, [Dr.  van  Leeuwen's  bookjfully  deserves  the 
description  of  an  'event.'" — dr.  hendrik  kraemer.  $8.50 


John  C.  Bennett 


r%  rfc.Hbr'cv-  I  SV? 

The  relevance  of  Christian  ethics  to  the  life-and-death  struggle  of  for- 
eign policy  is  the  central  theme  of  this  book:  it  deals  with  the  need  to 
keep  prudent  political  considerations  under  constant  ethical  criti- 
cism. $3.50.  Scribner  Library  Headline  Edition  (paper)  $1.25 


Paul  Tillich 

An  Autobiographical  Sketch 


Without  peer  as  a  precise  observer  and  analyst  of  the  contemporary 
situation,  Tillich  was  one  of  Christianity's  greatest  philosophical  theo- 
logians. Here,  newly  translated  and  revired,  is  a  general  introduction 
to  his  thought  "from  the  point  of  view  of  its  biographical  genesis." 

$3.95 


Marguerite  Young 


An  epic  of  Two  Utopias — A  Chronicle  of  the  Experiments  by  Father 
George  Rapp  and  Robert  Owen  in  Nineteenth  Century  America.  "It  is 

an  event  A  masterwork  ...  crowded  with  superb  originals ..  .This  is 

a  book!" — NED  O'GORMAN,  The  New  Republic 

"I  can  only  say  now  about  the  book  what  I  said  when  it  first  appeared 
...That  it  is  the  best  book  I  know  on  the  subject  of  the  early  primitive 
religious  cults  in  this  country." — katherine  anne  porter.  $6.95 


At  all  bookstores 
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take  a  little  time.  Quite  possibly  the 
nuclear  response  and  exchange  would 
have  been  completed  before  the  truth 
became  known,  assuming  there  were 
scientists  left  to  tell  it  and  that  any- 
one still  cared  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Political  upheavals,  rather  than  ele- 
mental ones,  lie  behind  much  of  the  ac- 
tion in  J.  W.  Sparrow's  biography. 
Count  Rumford  of  Wobitrn,  Mass.  As 
Sparrow  points  out,  his  subject  was 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  scientists— the 
great  generalizes  like  Newton,  Clerk 
Maxwell,  Einstein,  Planck;  or  the 
great  subverters :  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Darwin.  In  fact,  more  than  a  scientist, 
Rumford  was  a  premature  industrial 
engineer  who  strove  always  for  "ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  common 
purpose  of  life,"  and  proclaimed  that 
"nothing  surely  is  so  disgraceful  t<> 
society  and  individuals  as  unmeaning 
wastefulness."  He  was  also  a  soldier, 
administrator,  diplomat,  promoter, 
philanthropist  (more  out  of  a  passion 
for  order  than  love  of  mankind)  and 
always  a  tireless  climber.  Had  he  re- 
mained plain,  small-town  Colonial 
Benjamin  Thompson,  he  might  easily 
have  played  a  role  as  prominent  in 
early  American  history  as  Franklin 
or  Hamilton,  whom  he  resembled  in 
many  ways.  Sparrow's  book  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  loss  both  to  Thomp- 
son and  the  future  United  States  that 
he  chose  the  losing  side  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  spent  almost  his  entire 
adult  life  abroad. 

A  descendant  of  settlers  who  ar- 
rived in  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1630, 
Thompson  was  exceptionally  hand- 
some and  of  pleasing  address.  In  1772. 
aged  nineteen,  he  married  a  wealthy 
young  widow  and  almost  overnight 
found  himself  a  major  in  the  provin- 
cial militia  and  the  squire  of  Concord 
in  New  Hampshire.  His  already  devel- 
oped passion  for  order  impelled  him 
to  the  Loyalist  side.  After  serving  as 
a  high-level  spy  for  Cenerals  Cage 
and  Howe,  he  sailed  to  England  on  a 
frigate  with  a  certificate  from  Howe 
saying  that  he  had  been  "cruelly 
drove  from  a  competent  estate  by  per- 
secution and  severe  maltreatment" 
(he  had  suffered  only  minor  annoy- 
ance), and  testifying  to  his  useful- 
ness in  His  Majesty's  service.  The 
paper  was  addressed  to  Lord  George 
Germain,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Thompson  was  shortly  appointed  Un- 
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der  Secretary  in  the  American  De- 
partment. His  income,  apparently 
augmented  by  some  shady  fringe 
benefits,  was  reputed  to  be  £7,000  a 
year.  He  lived  in  good  style.  On  the 
side,  he  carried  on  experiments  on 
firearms  and  the  velocity  of  projec- 
tiles, and  at  twenty-six  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

After  about  a  year  he  raised  a  regi- 
ment among  the  exiles  and  as  its 
colonel  fought  the  "rebels"  -in  futile 
engagements  after  Cornwallis'  sur- 
render at  Yorktown.  Returning  to 
England,  he  was  knighted  and  retired 
on  half-pay.  He  did  not  have  the 
means  to  engage  in  scientific  work, 
which  was  almost  exclusively  an  avo- 
cation for  the  wealthy,  and  he  spent 
the  next  fourteen  years  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 
where  he  reorganized  the  army,  elimi- 
nated the  scourge  of  beggary,  engaged 
in  experiments  in  mass  feeding  and 
work  relief  for  the  poor,  and  effected 
other  reforms.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  Bavarian  pension  and  was 
made  a  count  in  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  frontispiece  of  this  biog- 
raphy shows  his  statue  in  Munich, 
looking  much  like  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Count  Rumford,  however,  was 
neither  American,  British,  nor  Ger- 
man, although  he  partook  of  the  na- 
tional characteristics,  and  possibly 
the  sentiments,  of  all  three.  Some  ties 
—a  legitimate  daughter,  in  particular 
—bore  witness  to  his  origin;  also 
Rumford  was  the  early  name  of  Con- 
cord. In  Germany  he  was  a  hired  hand, 
although  a  highly  placed  one.  He 
thought  of  returning  to  America,  but 
in  17!)8  another  opportunity  emerged. 
The  Bavarian  ambassador  to  Britain 
retired,  and  Rumford  asked  for  and 
received  the  post,  although  he  was 
still  a  pensioned  colonel  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  This  was  a  bit  too  thick  for 
( Jeorge  111,  and  Rumford  again  found 
himself  without  a  job. 

It  was  a  fortunate  miscarriage,  for 
it.  forced  him,  with  his  now  ample 
means,  to  look  for  another  occupation. 
All  this  time  he  had  been  a  zealous 
experimenter  in  chemistry,  mass  and 
family  cooking,  ventilation,  fireplaces, 
stoves,  kitchen  ranges  and  roasters, 
lighting  and  light  measurement,  cen- 
tral heating  and  the  economical  use  of 
fuels;  in  these  workaday  applications 
he  remained  true  to  his  New  England 


origins.  The  preoccupation  with  t  uJ 
modynamics  was  significant:  it  h  •  j 
his  principal  achievement— the  is! 
covery  that  heat  was  not  a  substacej 
but  rather  the  internal  motion  of  he 
particles  of  a  substance.  But  wha  he 
now  turned  to  was  equally  import  it, 
He  founded  the  Royal  Institute, 
where  Humphry  Davy,  whom  he 
hired,  and,  later,  Michael  Fara  ty, 
pursued  their  investigations,  lus 
there  is  another  link  between  Rn 
ford  and  the  technologies  of  our  tfls 
—to  trace  only  one  line,  from  Faraiy 
via  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Hertz  to  le 
electronics  engineers  of  the  twent  tb' 
century. 

Sparrow,  a  British  educator  id 
authority  on  thermodynamics,  e- 
searched  the  book  in  England,  (1 
many,  and  the  United  States.  His  1st 
is  both  scholarly  and  readable. 

Thirty  Years  That  Shook  Phy\ 
offers  a  generous  gallery  of  portnl 
of  more  modern  scientists.  Geo  e 
Gamow  was  a  colleague  and  friencfl 
most  of  the  great  physicists  of  wh  m 
he  writes;  consequently  his  book  dt  s 
with  them  as  people  while  he  explail 
as  far  as  he  can  without  enlisting  ,ej 
calculus,  what  they  were  about.  Lu  di 
and  amusing  as  he  is,  the  subject  n'  I 
ter  is  so  refractory,  and  in  some  arig| 
remains  so  unresolved,  that  the  po  • 
lar-science  sections  will  appeal  maijy 
to  physicists,  engineer-intellectu; V 
and  really  serious  lay  students  of  m 
ence.  For  the  latter,  a  little  brush  \ 
up  of  their  college  physics  may  ,0 
desirable. 

The  anecdotes,  on  the  other  ha  , 
are  for  everyone,  and  accompany] ; 
them  there  are  some  priceless  pho  • 
graphs.  One  of  the  stories  is  abet 
that  marvelous  human  being.  \i 
Bohr  who,  with  Mrs.  Bohr,  H.  Ca 
mir,  and  Gamow.  was  returning  hoi 
in  Copenhagen  after  a  farewell  dim 
for  a  colleague.  It  was  late  at  nig 
and  the  streets  were  deserted.  Th 
passed  a  bank  building  with  walls 
concrete  blocks  which,  at  the  cornel 
had    crevices    in    the    mortar  de 
enough  to  give  a  toehold  to  an  expe 
enced  alpinist.  That  Casimir  was,  a: 
he  climbed  up  almost  to  the  third  Mo 
and  came  down  again.  Bohr,  who  w 
no  alpinist  at  all,  had  to  emulate  hi) 
He  got  as  far  as  the  second  floor  ai 
was  hanging  there  precariously  whi 
the  others  fearfully  watched  hi) 
when  two  Copenhagen  policemen  a 
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;ed  from  behind  with  their  hands 
J  heir  gun  holsters.  They  looked  up 
I  one  said  to  the  other,  "Oh,  this  is 
J  •  Professor  Bohr!"  and  they  went 
I  quickly.  Bohr  descended  and  died 
I  >ed  at  seventy-seven. 
I  'he  personages  to  whom  Gamow 
Botes  chapters  are,  besides  Bohr: 
Inck,  Pauli,  de  Brogie,  Heisenberg. 
lac,  Fermi,  and  Yukawa,  but  prac- 
f  illy  everyone  who  was  anything  in 
lie  physics  from  1900,  when  Planck 
9 pounded  the  quantum  theory  of 
1  iation  in  discrete  packets,  is  some- 
lare  in  the  book.  The  main  divisions 
■    experimentalists   and  theoreti- 
qns;  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
It-rate  physicist  to  be  both. 
Broward  the  end  of  his  discourse 
I  mow.  one  of  the  most  buoyant  of 
rj  n,  sounds  a  little  depressed.  His 
dipters  grow  shorter  and  he  explains 
Bit  this  is  not  due  to  fatigue  but 
rjher  to  the  fact  that  "after  the 
Irious   developments    in    its  first 
|rty  years.  Quantum  Theory  ran 
|,o  serious  difficulties,  and  its  prog- 
Its  was  considerably  slowed  down." 
Ime  would  say  that,  for  the  moment, 
lis  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  may 
I  we  are  poorly  equipped  to  under- 
hid  things  which  are  so  far  out  of 
li  range  of  our  own  physical  dimen- 
fms.  The  spawning  of  particles  and 
iti-particles  of  varying  degrees  of 
Icrangeness"  is  one  instance.  At  the 
I  ler  extreme— but  I  had  better  say  in 
|s  other  direction— I  wonder  whether 
y  are  qualified  to  speak  of  the  "uni- 
l,rse."  Beyond  "our"  universe,  could 
I  ere  not  be  another  universe  with  a 
[verse  curvature  of  space,  and  be- 
}  nd    that    still    another— universes 
thout  end?  Is  there  not  a  certain 
esumption— a   subtle  form  of  the 
ocentrism  which  seemed  self-evi- 
nt  truth  only  a  few  centuries  ago— 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  universe 
tiich  we  can  probe  with  our  optical 
id  radio  telescopes  and  which  will 
ward  us  with  something  compre- 
ssible, like  Coulomb's  Law?  It  may 
i  that  though  we  reach  out  ever  so 
any  megaparsecs,  and  build  particle 
celerators  in  the  trillion  electron 
ult  range,  and  mathematize  mightily, 
it  the  structure  of  our  instruments, 
tr  senses,  and   our  brains,  from 
<hich  all  these  spring,  will  still  frus- 
ifate  our  understanding.  But  we  must 
iep  trying,  if  only  that  we  may  not 
!  lesser  men  than  those  Gamow  mem- 
•ializes. 
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Movies,  censorship,  and  the  Law 

Ira  II.  Carmen 

"This  is  an  information-packed  but  very  readable  book  about  the  legal 

aspects  of  movie  censorship  in  the  U  S  The  speculative  discussion 

ot  where  film  censorship  is  going  and  how  it  has  changed  over  the 
years  has  inferential  value  to  anybody  in  the  business  of  circulating 
books."  -The  Virginia  Kirkus  Service 

In  some  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  motion  pictures  are  screened  by 
review  hoards  meeting  in  secret.  Their  files  are  seldom  open  10  inspec- 
tion, and  they  often  wield  a  nearly  absolute  power  over  what  the  public 
is  shown.  In  a  series  of  dramatic  interviews  with  film  censors  in  major 
cities.  Carmen  captures  the  flavor  of  the  struggle  between  censor  and 
exhibitor. 

The  book  reveals  what  effect  court  decisions  really  have  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  Finally,  it  offers  a  challenging  analysis  of  what  kind  of 
censorship,  if  any,  is  needed  in  a  free  society. 
$7.95 


The  Political  Background 
ol  Aeschylean  Tragedy 

Anthony  J.  Podlecki 

The  seven  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus  were  not  written  in  a  vacuum,  but 
rather  against  the  background  of  a  momentous  period  in  Greek  his- 
tory, by  a  dramatist  profoundly  concerned  with  the  political  and 
i'' >t ( t if  M  military  events  of  his  time.  This  book  examines  each  play  against  that 

Mckoholmj  background.  In  so  doing  it  casts  a  searching  light  on  both  the  period 

and  the  dramatist. 
$7.50 
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Diplomats.  Scientists,  and  Politicians 

The  United  States  and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Negotiations 
Harold  Karan  Jacobson 
Kric  Stein 

This  book  is  a  full  account  of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  1 963 
Moscow  test  ban  treaty.  Based  on  the  public  record  and  on  extensive 
interviews  with  key  actors  in  the  nuclear  drama.  Diplomats,  St  ientisls. 
and  Politicians  describes  the  confusion  and  controversy,  the  search 
for  compromise,  and  the  agreements  and  stalemates  lhat  have  marked 
international  diplomacy  in  the  cold  war.  This  thorough  and  penetrat- 
ing study  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  atomic 
age. 
$8.50 


Told  in  Letters 

Epistolary  Fiction  Before  Richardson 
Robert  Adams  Day 

Told  in  Letters  is  a  study  of  the  English  novel  before  it  came  of  age 
with  Richardson's  Pamela.  Day  discusses  the  origins  of  the  psycho- 
logical novel  in  its  most  primitive  form.  He  describes  the  achievements 
of  early  letter  fiction  and  portrays  the  Grub  Street  world  that  gave 
hirth  to  popular  literature.  Finally,  he  reassesses  Richardson  in  the 
light  of  his  predecessors'  work. 
$7.50 


Lessing  and  the  Enlightenment 

Henry  K.  Allison 

"...a  first-rate  bit  of  intellectual  history.  .  .  .  It  has  many  valuable  in- 
sights, and  establishes  new  interrelations  of  ideas."— Crane  Brinton 

Dramatist  and  critic,  philosopher  and  scholar.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Less- 
ing was  the  central  figure  of  the  Enlightenment  in  Germany.  He  is 
know  n  chiefly  for  his  dramatic  masterpieces,  hut  he  w  as  also  one  of  the 
most  significant  religious  thinkers  of  his  time  Allison  also  shows  how 
I  cssing's  distinction  between  the  letter  and  spirit  of  religion  -shocking 
to  orthodox  and  deist  alike  in  his  time-has  lost  none  of  its  relevance  in 
our  own.  Lessing  and  the  Enlightenment  is  a  book  for  the  modern  mind. 
$7.50 


Two-Person  Game  Theory 

The  Essential  Ideas 
Anatol  Rapoport 

"Game  theory  is  an  intellectual  X-ray.  It  reveals  the  skeletal  structure 
of  those  social  systems  where  decisions  interact,  and  it  reveals,  there- 
fore, the  essential  structure  of  both  conflict  and  cooperation." 

-Kenneth  E.  Boulding 

What  do  games  like  tic-tac-toe,  chess,  checkers,  and  Go  have  to  do 
with  politics,  economic  struggles,  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  and  war? 
How  are  they  different  from  games  of  chance?  What  decisions  are 
correct  when  two  or  more  interests  conflict?  The  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  form  an  important  part  of  the  new  science  of  game 
theory. 

Anatol  Rapoport's  explanations  open  the  door  on  a  new  way  of  seeing 
how  mathematics  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  human  behavior  and 
decision-making. 
$5.00 
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Made  from  an  original  old  style 
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Books  in  Brief 

by  Roderick  Cook 


Fiction 

Indian  Summer,  by  John  Knowles. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  author 
that  wrote  A  Separate  Peace?  His 
latest  novel  is  strictly  for  Late  Show 
viewers.  Young  Cleet  Kinsolving  is 
demobilized  in  1946,  but  doesn't  want 
to  go  back  to  his  small  hometown  in 
Connecticut.  He  likes  the  wide-open 
spaces  where  he  can  call  the  stars  "so 
many  million  of  holes  punched  into 
the  canopy  by  the  Big  Ice  Pick."  His 
dream  is  to  set  up  an  air-freight  serv- 
ice between  Washington  State  and 
Alaska,  so  he  starts  as  a  dust-cropper 
in  Kansas.  "I'm  a  slow  learner,  and 
that's  the  way  it  is,"  he  says  later. 

Slow  learning  turns  out  to  be  as 
dangerous,  for  Cleet,  as  the  prover- 
bial little,  for  he  winds  up  back  in 
Connecticut  after  all,  working  for 
Neil  Reardon,  his  millionaire  child- 
hood buddy,  and  gets  mixed  up  with 
a  lot  of  rich  business  and  society  folk 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  despite  their 
wealth  and  success,  are  all  pretty 
mixed  up  inside.  But  Cleet  knows 
money  cannot  replace  life — "it  was  the 
same  thing  as  trying  to  compare  a 
sixty-watt  bulb  and  dawn"— and  in 
the  end,  tries  to  get  away. 

Then  comes  a  showdown.  Neil  tries 
to  frame  Cleet  about  an  old  plane 
accident;  Cleet  whips  back  with  a 
tirade  that  runs  the  gamut  of  "It's 
a  way  of  slipping  around  life  instead 
of  going  through  it"  to  "Anyway,  I 
uh  quit,  Neil";  Cleet  goes  off  fu- 
riously to  pack;  Georgia  (Neil's  preg- 
nant wife)  looks  in  for  a  chat  so 
Cleet  rapes  her  (though  she  does  not 
protest  too  much)  ;  next  day  she  has 
a  miscarriage,  which  means  (get  it?) 
Cleet  has  killed  Neil's  son.  The  last 
we  see  of  these  three,  Georgia  is  in 
the  hospital,  saying  desperately  to 
herself,  "I  do  not  love  Cleet  Kinsolv- 
ing. I  do  not";  Neil  is  recovering  from 
shock  with  true  New  England  mil- 
lionaire aplomb;  and  Cleet  is  headed 
back  for  Kansas  with  a  clean  feeling 


Mr.  Cook,  a  regular  rerieieer  in  these 
columns,  is  a  graduate  of  Ca mhridge 
University,  England. 


in  his  heart  and  (no  kidding)  a'di 
bag  on  his  shoulder.  They  don't 
movies  like  this  any  more. 

Random  House, 

Alley  Jaggers,  by  Paul  West. 

A  tour  de  force  about  a  co 
bawdy,  young  English  working-c 
chap,  leading  a  drab,  average  e 
tence,  searching  for  something  £ 
in  himself,  but  ending  up  with  r 
murder,  and  madness.  It  reads 
watching    a    very    fast  "realis 
movie-reels  of  local  dialogue,  1. 
allusions,   local   thoughts   and  a 
tudes,  local  locations— all  scrupuloui| 
real  and  brilliantly  edited.  Hun 
pity,  and  horror  all  come  out  of 
actly  what  is  seen  and  heard. 

The  author  strains  this  effect  sot 
what  when  some  rather  consciou 
folk-arty  images  start  to  creep  if 
Alley's  interior  monologues.  ("You 
to  make  a  splash,  like  mekkin'  (| 
chomp  on  his  own  sick."  )  But  perh? 
this  is  meant  to  show  the  beginni; 

his  breakdown,  which  leads  to  i| 
of  the  most  bizarre  and  macabre 
nouements  in  a  long  time. 

It  seems  only  fair  to  warn  1 
American  reader  that  all  the  talk 
in  dialect  and  takes  place  in  II 
world  of  gas  mantels,  Woodbinl 
yobs,  Izal,  jerries,  etc.  So  unless  1 
has  been  glued  to  every  British  wor| 
ing-class  movie  since  Saturday  Ni(, 
and,  Sunday  Morning,  he  might  fi 
a  lot  of  it  like  trying  to  read  Chauc 
Harper  &  Row,  $4. 


Die  Rich  Die  Happy,  by  James  Mu 
ro. 

An  above-average  thriller.  Cob;, 
deposits  discovered  in  Near  East 
balance  of  power  there  between  Ea 
and  West  in  hands  of  Greek  millio 
aire— threats  on  his  life— British  I 
telligence  called  in— and  we're  off  I 
that  land  where  a  knife  is  "a  pa  l 
gleam  in  the  moonlight"  and  tl 
Emir's  daughter  "wore  thick-soli 
yachting  slippers  and  she  walked  lil 
a  queen."  The  opulence  (a  maskt 
ball  in  Venice),  the  violence  Ca  lot  ( 
guns,  knives,  and  karate),  the  beaut 
f'ul,  dangerous  women  (who  all  in 
peel  at  least  once),  and  the  stron 
British  hero  all  make  comparison 
with  Ian  Fleming  inevitable.  Bu 
aparl  from  a  lovely  bottle  of  "sunta 
oil"  that  burns  through  paint,  it  i 
refreshingly  free  from  fake  007  girr 
mickry.  Knopf.  $4.9 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


son  in  the  Life  of  Emmanuel, 

irie-Claire  Blais.  Introduction 
mund  Wilson. 

nund  Wilson  (who  is  familiar 
Mle.  Blais's  earlier  novels  )  wel- 

this  as  a  new  "realistic"  de- 
nent  in  her  work,  and  is  also  glad 
French  Canada  is  getting  so 
(ally  confident  that  it  can  allow 
a  self-critical  book  to  be  pub- 

without  anybody's  calling  out 
slidarmes. 

•  picture  is  certainly  one  of 
relentless  horror.  Out  of  a  fam- 
sixteen  children,  we  know  for 
that  five  are  either  dead, 
ed,  or  corrupted,  and  we  are  left 
doubt  that  no  good  will  come  to 
if  the  others.  Mile.  Blais  writes 
a  control,  a  clarity,  and  above  all 
npulsion  that  is  remarkable,  so 
if  this  is  a  "realistic"  picture  of 
zh  Canada  it  is  shocking, 
t  if  it  is  just  a  story,  this  may  be 
ler  case  of  French  tragedy  not 
ling  well,  for  the  dogged  inevi- 
doom  of  absolutely  everybody 
s,  in  these  nervous  days,  just 
side  of  Black  Humor.  When,  at 
md,  the  fierce  Grandmere  picks 
Immanuel,  the  latest  child,  and 
ers  over  his  future,  it  seems 
r  in  the  manner  of  Mme.  Defarge 
ng  over  a  new  ball  of  wool. 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $4.50 

Non  fiction 

:zy»  by  Charles  W.  Thayer. 
Here's  nothing  quite  so  soothing 
a  smoothly-written  book  about 
sone  else's  eccentric  relatives,  pro- 
d  it  doesn't  push  the  sentiment  or 
kookiness.  Mr.  Thayer  holds  back 
oth  in  this  charming,  easy  memoir 
lis  upbringing  on  Philadelphia's 
n  Line,  centered  round  his  mother, 
title  figure.  She  is  a  high-spirited 
learning  to  ski  and  dive  head- 
;,  in  her  sixties,  for  instance.  She 
resolute  but  willful  motorist,  and 
uise  she  hates  all  illness,  weak- 
i,  and  bad  sports,  she  also  tends 
;hink  that  if  a  car  is  grumbling 
ti  lack  of  oil  or  water,  that  is  its 
tout,  and  tries  to  drive  on  regard- 
.  Perhaps  the  sweetest  picture  is 
her  rushing  to  take  her  place  at 
lunch  table,  after  an  exciting 
rning  on  the  very  new  telephone, 
iding  her  head  and  saying  devoutly 
ryn  Mawr  460." 

Harper  &  Row,  $4.95 


The  Mistresses,  by  Betty  Kelen. 

"They  divined  that  [Louisl  Napo- 
leon would  not  be  able  to  resist  a 
woman  who  could  turn  somersaults  on 
a  horse :  indeed,  she  made  an  excellent 
first  impression  on  him  by  entering 
his  presence  walking  on  her  hands." 
Quite  a  change  from  the  home  life  of 
Louis  XV  and  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
as  the  author  implies.  Her  proposi- 
tion is  that  as  the  bourgeoisie  began 
to  ascend  the  thrones  of  Europe,  the 
quality  of  their  Grands  Amours  de- 
clined-and  it's  only  too  true.  Miss 
Kelen  writes  of  them  with  an  unflag- 
ging vivacity  and  a  rich  line  in  meta- 
phor, but  it's  uphill  work  all  around 
-until  she  seems  to  give  up  and  tells 
us  more  about  the  men.  Then  it  gets 
interesting.  She  writes  so  affection- 
ately about  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  for 
instance,  that  he  sounds  more  appeal- 
ing than  the  lovers  of  Mayerling. 

Random  House,  $5.95 

The  Internal ional  Nomads,  by  Lan- 

franco  Rasponi. 

A  gorgeously  preposterous  book 
about  the  Jet  Set.  All  this  rushing 
around  apparently  started  when 
George  Sand  took  Chopin  to  Majorca 
in  1838.  From  that  moment,  the  race 
was  on,  and  this  book  is  the  latest 
guide  to  Who's  Who  and  Where's 
Where,  and  of  course  nothing  to  do 
with  What's  What.  There  are  a  few 
feints  at  social  criticism,  but  most  of 
the  time  it  is  a  great  big  juicy  gossip 
column.  With  his  wealth  of  personal 
anecdotes,  Mr.  Rasponi  sometimes 
makes  the  late  Elsa  Maxwell  sound 
like  a  recluse.  For  the  compulsive 
name-dropper,  the  long  appendix  of 
first  names  and  nicknames-from 
"mercurial"  Adele  Astaire,  to  the 
"pixyish"  Earl  of  Snowdon-may  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
Well,  till  next  season  anyway. 

Putnam,  $6.95 

Of  Special  Interest 

Profiles  in  Power:  A  Washington  In- 
sight, by  Joseph  Kraft. 

The  new  book  by  Harper's  onetime 
Washington  correspondent  contains 
updated  versions  of  essays  originally 
published  in  this  magazine  as  well  as 
a  good  deal  of  completely  fresh  mate- 
rial. Together,  the  chapters  map  a 
route  of  understanding  through  the 
political  complexities  of  the  U.  S.  to- 
day.      New  American  Library,  $4.95 


*'A  subtle,  merciless, 
breathlessly  readable 
piece  of  Americana.  Mr. 
Birmingham'' s  radar  is  as 
powerful  as  Marquand's 
and  O'Hara's.  He  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  up-to-date 
demonologist  of  subur- 
bia."—Frederic  Morton 


STEPHEN 
BIRMINGHAM'S 

pungent  novel  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  family  trapped  in  the 
hectic  yet  vacant  comforts  of 
Westchester  society.  By  the  au- 
thor of  Those  Harper  Women. 

$5.95 

FAST  START, 
FAST  FINISH 


"The good  political  novels 
are  few  and  far  between 
and  this  ivas  written  ivith 
a  social  satirist's  skill  .  .  • 
The  book  is  out  of  the  All 
the  King's  Men  territory 
and  it's  got  our  vote.'" 
—Virginia  Kirkus'  Service 


LARRY  L.  KING'S 

explosive  novel  of  a  free-wheeling 
Southern  governor.  "If  it  were  any 
more  vigorously,  vibrantly,  and 
victoriously  American,  it  would 
surely  whistle  Dixie  . .  ."—Richard 
Condon  $5.95 

THE  ONE-EYED  MAN 

At  all  bookstores 

NEW  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
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PERFORMING  ARTS:  Long  Island 


Pleasure  Dome  '66: 
The  World  of  Murray  the  K 

by  Robert  Kotlowitz 

A  celebrated  disc  jockey  has  created  a  "total  theater"  in  an  old  hangar 
where  1,500  teen-agers  at  a  time  can  dance,  look  at  movies,  slides,  and 
TV,  and  simultaneously  see  themselves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  universe. 


Deep  in  Long  Island's  Nassau 
County,  where  Garden  City  shades 
into  Mineola  and  West  Hempstead 
is  indistinguishable  from  Westbury, 
stretches  a  weather-beaten  complex  of 
old  airplane  hangars.  In  1!)27  Lind- 
bergh rolled  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  out 
of  one  and  took  off  for  Paris.  During 
World  War  II,  they  served  the  Army 
as  Roosevelt  Air  Field,  and  in  the 
'fifties  a  theatrical  producer  named 
Michael  Myerberg  set  up  film  produc- 
tion on  the  base,  making  a  puppet 
movie  there  of  Hansel  <m<l  Gretel. 
This  spring,  Roosevelt  Air  Field 
went  through  another  metamorphosis 
when  Myerberg  transformed  Lindy's 
old  hangar  into  a  teen-age  entertain- 
ment center  called  "Murray  the  K's 
World."  I  am  telling  you  about  it,  be- 
cause in  one  variation  or  another  The 
World  may  lie  coming  your  way. 

Murray  the  K  is  a  New  York  disc 
jockey  whose  last  name  is  Kaufman. 
He  is  most  celebrated  for  a  national 
television  program  he  produced  last 
year  designed  *o  promote  the  Job 
Corps  and  keep  adolescents  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school;  Murray  the  K's 
sponsor  was  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  morning  after  the  show, 
which  consisted  of  pop  singers,  mostly 
rock  'n'  roll,  performing  their  big 
Harper's  Mayuziiic,  -hilt/  1966 


hits  in  unlikely  settings  (all  of  them 
real,  including  slum  streets),  several 
Congressmen  reacted  with  a  Philis- 
tine zeal  excessive  even  for  elected  of- 
ficials. The  music  on  the  show,  they 
complained,  was  a  desecration  of  our 
way  of  life;  was  this  what  American 
culture  was  coming  to?  They  should 
have  known  better.  Murray  the  K  is 
not  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  is  not 
even  Lawrence  Welk.  nor  has  he  ever 
pretended  to  be.  The  government  re- 
ceived value  for  its  money  if  it  really 
intended  the  program  to  reach  teen- 
agers. Mr.  K  is  a  force  in  the  teen- 
age world  and  the  music  he  offered  on 
television  that  night  was  exactly  what 
most  teen-agers  want  to  hear.  It  is 
hard  to  reach  potential  dropouts  with 
a  Bach  Brandenburg. 

I  recently  visited  "Murray  the  K's 
World."  not  unwillingly.  I  had  been 
intrigued  by  the  press  announcements 
that  preceded  its  opening.  "A  new 
concept  of  total  theater  .  .  .  large 
enough  to  accommodate  .'!.000  visitors 
on  the  ").()()()  square  foot  dance  floor," 
they  described  it.  going  on  to  explain 
that  "the  traditional  entertainment 
of  today— movies,  theater,  radio, 
television,  rock  'n'  roll  shows— all 
channel  our  interest  to  a  single  focal 
point,  whether  it  be  audio  or  visual, 


or  even  a  combination  of  both.  We 
always  reacting  to  this  'focal  po 
and  never  allowed  to  be  part  of  it 
be  at  the  center— as  is  the  case  in  \ 
life.  The  central  concept  of  Mur 
the  K's  World  is  that  the  indivig 
is  the  'focal  point'.  .  .  you  are 
center,  and  everything  is  happen 
around  you\  .  .  .  Are  you  ready 
the  fantastic?"  The  fact  is  that  I 
always  ready  for  the  fantastic,  re& 
I  should  say,  to  a  fault;  I  also  en  | 
watching  adolescents  at  play,  espec 
ly  when  their  toys  are  music  and  da 
ing. 

There  is  room  on  Roosevelt  Fi 
alongside  Murray  the  K's  World- 
park  one  thousand  automobiles,  t 
on  weekends  it  is  filled.  (To  enter  < 
World  at  night,  when  alcohol  L 
served,  you  must  be  eighteen;  duri 
the  afternoon,  at  "kiddie  matinee 
the  age  limit  is  sixteen. )  On  the  ni{ 
I  went,  a  line  about  a  hundred  yai 
long,  made  up  of  yawning  teen-age 
stretched  in  front  of  the  hangar, 
moved  slowly;  each  person  paid  $2. 
to  get  in.  As  I  entered  the  lobby, 
young  girl  dressed  in  purple  a 
orange  bell-bottom  slacks  and  a  bloi 
to  match,  blew  cigarette  smoke  gen' 
into  my  face.  "Are  you  sure  you 
over  eighteen?"  she  asked.  "Alas,' 
said.  "I  am."  She  laughed  good-r 
tu redly  and  pointed  the  way  insi< 
Heading  through  the  lobby  I  i 
ticed  a  sign  that  read,  "Occupancy 
more  than  1,580  persons  illegal."  a 
alongside  it  another:  "Anyone  ent( 
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Lse  premises  gives  unqualified 
al  to  the  management  to  photo- 
-televise-exhibit    and  trans- 
mit- image  for  profit." 
de  the  hangar  it  was  dark,  but 
taneously  I  was  overwhelmed 
uick  series  of  visual  and  aural 
3,  all  of  them  registering  almost 
>  same  time.  Straight  ahead, 
the  hangar  floor,  was  a  bar 
ig  the  width  of  the  building 
iter  it  a  huge  screen  showing  a 
wed,  grainy  picture  of  teen-ag- 
ncing.  It  was  closed  circuit  TV, 
I  told,  on  which  the  dancers  can 
lit  themselves  looking  at  them- 
I.  Flanking  the  screen  on  each 

■  ^ere  three  smaller  movie  screens, 
lowing  variations  of  World  War 
liter  planes  in  action;  dogfights 

■  rashes  filled  the  wall.  The  same 
9i  was  picked  up  on  eighteen  or 
Ide-film  screens  on  both  the  right 
Iieft  walls  of  the  hangar.  Lindy 
1  be  seen  waving  goodbye  to  the 
Ira  on  his  way  to  Europe;  in- 
Ily  he  was  replaced  by  a  picture 

Parisian  crowd  mobbing  him. 
I  crashes  followed,  some  of  them 
,i;  no  blood  was  shed, 
rectly  in  front  of  me,  caught  by 
oscopic  lights  or  plain  spots, 
to  1,580  teen-agers  were  danc- 
getting  ready  to,  or  looking  for 
one  to  dance  with.  The  recorded 
c  bounced   solidly  against  the 
ar  walls,  producing  a  constant 
het  of  echoes  and  reverberations ; 
o  called  The  Supremes  sounded 
six  voices,  then  nine,  and  during 
solos,  Diane  Ross,  their  leader, 
;  like  a  huge,  amplified  bell.  Close 
'.  saw  a  pretty  girl,  her  face  dead- 
e  and  sharp,  wearing  a  suit  with 
ss,  all  of  it  covered  with  a  pink- 
red   diamond   pattern ;   on  her 
were  red  boots,  the  toes  pointed 
dagger.  She  was  dancing  with  a 
d  young  man,  forelock  hanging 
•  his  forehead,  in  a  navy-blue 
er  and  ascot.  They  were  sur- 
ided  by  a  small,  admiring  circle 
ither  young  people  who  applauded 
ry  now  and  then ;  while  they  never 
:hed,  they  made  a  fiercely  poised 
pie,  dancing  smoothly  and  some- 
es  beautifully  together.  Here  and 
re,  one  dateless  young  girl  danced 
h  another,  each  an  unmistakable 
ig  Island  Mod,  and  at  one  point  I 
ght  a  swift,  startling  glimpse  of 
oung  man  in  a  tan  satin  shirt  with 
fed  sleeves,  over  which  he  was 


What  exhilarating  summer 
activity  did  the  18th  century 
English  enjoy  on  the  ice  ? 


Some  called  it  one  of  the  most  refreshing  ideas 
the  English  have  ever  had.  Mr.  Gordon  just 
called  it  his  gin.  Glorious,  gleaming  Gordon's. 
Smooth  as  ice.  Dry  as  snow.  Such  an  exhilarating 
pastime.  Which  is  why  the  English  have  been 
devoted  to  it  for  197  years.  It's  still  best-seller 
there.  And  here.  In  fact,  throughout  the  thirsty 
world.  Let  Gordon's  exhilarate  you  during 
summer's  dog  days.  See  for  yourself  why  the 
English  can  brave  the  noonday  sun. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN. 90  PROOF.  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.  LTD..  LINDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Whether  you  are  changing  your  ad- 
dress for  a  few  months  or  permanently, 
you  will  want  to  receive  every  issue  of 
Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate 
both  the  old  and  new  address.  Allow 
six  weeks  for  effecting  this  change. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

c/o  Fulfillment  "orp.  of  America 
381    West  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio,  43301 


COOK'S 

Travelers 
Cheques 


si  save 

25%  ©bi  th 


Still  only  750  per  $100 
WHY  PAY  MORE? 

In  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100  and  $250 
denominations.  At  authorized 
banks,  travel  agencies  and  all 

Cook's  Offices. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  TRAVEL  ORGANIZATION 
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And 

instant  loading 
is  only  the 
beginning... 


Kodak  invented  the  new  super  8 
movie  system,  so  it's  not  surprising 
that  this  Kodak  Instamatic  M6 
Mov  ie  Came  ra  takes  /  e  rrific  super 
8  movies.  The  I  I. 8  Focusing  lens 
zooms  From  12  to  36mm  For  wide- 
angle  view  to  telephoto  close-up. 
I  xtra  bright  reFlex  through  the 
len.  — no  parallax.  The  battery- 
powered  ( !dS  electric  eye  operates 
through  the  lens,  too,  For  high- 
exposure  accuracy.  And  battery 
power  drives  the  film  through  its 


Full  50  Feet  automatically,  car- 
tridge alter  cartridge.  No  wind- 
ing. No  1 1 1  in  flip-over  at  midpoint. 
Plus  a  lold  away  pistol  grip  and 
many  other  features,  all  adding  up 
to  movies  that  are  so  much  sharper 
and  brighter— with  50%  more  pic- 
ture area  on  the  jilm  than  regular 
Hiu  in  ji  I  in  that  you  can  show  t  hem 
only  on  a  l\<  >n.\i<  I  \s  i  amatic  or 
other  super  8  projector.  "1  he  M6 
-  C  lament,  less  than  $160. 
Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

wearing  a  sleeveless   brown"  iM& 
jacket;  no  one  gave  him  a  second 
Words  drifted  through  the  ai 
(feigning  surprise)  :  "What  art 
doing   here?"    She    (feigning  i 
prise  i  :  "What  am  /  doing  here?  1 
are  you  doing  here?"  (They  go  o^ 
gether. )     One     girl     to  ano^ 
"Where's  Murray  the  K?"  Se 
girl :  "I'm  sure  he's  on  the  way."  i 
I  moved  up  a  curved  stairca.* 
"The  VIP  Balcony,"  sat  down  W> 
small  table,  and  looked  out  over  ( 
World.  Around  us  on  three  sides  'j 
the  TV,  slide,  and  movie  screens 
latter  were  still  showing  World 
I  dogfights.  Another  balcony  wa; 
over  a  refreshment  bar  on  the 
hand  wall ;  there  the  music  was  1 
tronically  programmed  and  the  <f 
bel  level  controlled.  On  the  right 
was  still  another  balcony,  dark  rtt 
on  which  "live"  singing  groups  ■ 
well  as  Murray  the  K  and  four  1 
dancers,  were  to  perform  later.  F  jj 
dead  center  below  the  ceiling  hur!  1 
final  balcony  from  which  all  the  i  I 
film,  and  slide  pictures  were  projec  I* 
Beneath  this  control  center.  yo|* 
girls  sat  on  a  circular  platform  in  j> 
middle  of  the  dance  floor  looking  # 
dainful    or    frightened,    while  V- 
barrassed  clumps  of  boys  unagg  j 
sively  circled  them;  most  of  tilt 
looked  as  though  they  were  in  gi|| 
pain.  From  my  table  upstairs  I  co§- 
see  a  tall  girl  with  stringy  hair  ]f 
forming  a  quiet,  reticent  dance  vll 
her  plump  girlfriend.   One  of  § 
boys  cut  in  and  took  her  off  for  h  | 
self;  as  they  danced  together,  m 
made  him  suit  his  style  to  hers. 

"Where's  Murray  the  K?"  I  aske  I 
waiter. 

"Don't  worry,  he's  coming,"  he  stW 
Liberty  Dcfroch  r 

I  suddenly  became  aware  that  1  1 
Statue  of  Liberty  was  being  magica  1 
transformed  into  a  nude  on  one  1 
the  movie  screens.  First  her  grii 
robes  dropped  oil'.  Then  her  crown  d  1 
appeared.    Finally   the   torch   we;  ' 
lea\  in] 1  ;ni  undrc  sed  woman  in 
place.  The  song  that  was  playing  \v| 
called    "Love   Makes   the  World 
Round."    Thin,    bony    models    f  r< 
Voi/nc  and  Harper's  Ilazaar  (lash 
on  the  screen.  Following  the  Stat 
of  Liberty,  they  looked  vaguely  d; 
eased.    Then    strong    men  wearii 
tights  showed  off  their  biceps.  Col 


New  KODAK  INSTAMATIC  M6  Movie  Camera 


of  insects  came  on  and  off  in 
notion ;  some  were  whole,  some 
ai   ,  others  quartered.  It  seemed 
he  insects  were  doing  mating 
?   5.  I  saw  the  white-faced  girl  in 
nk-and-red  suit  moving  fast  on 
ance  floor;   her  partner  was 
ng  in  a  spotlight.  The  Statue  of 
;y  became  a   nude   again.  A 
*  man  in  a  Tarzan  costume 
d  off  his  biceps.  "Love,  suhweet 
i-huv,"  the  lyrics  went.  Strobo- 
lights  played  mi  and  nil'.  A  spot 
t  me  at  my  table;  I  looked  up 
,aw  myself— a  "focal  point"  if 
ever  was  one— on  the  TV  screen. 
;  music  changed.  This  time  it 
"he  Beach  Boys,  an  aggregation 
y  sopranos  in  their  early  twen- 
iinging  "Sloop  John  B."  On  one 
;  screens,  a  girl  with  long,  Alice- 
onderland  hair  danced  on  the 
of  a  sailboat,  first  fast,  then  in 
notion.  Up  and  down  she  floated, 
hair  undulating  like  seaweed, 
clips  of  teen-age  sports  followed, 
•leaders  jumped  up  and  down  in 
■   of  the  crowd,   arching  their 
!  and  waving  fake  chrysanthe- 
s  in  the  air.  Athletic  kids  in 
tshirts  somersaulted  around  the 
n.  A  football  team  ran  onto  a 
looking  terrifically  gung  ho. 
e  music  changed  again:  "Turn, 
,  Turn,"  with  lyrics  from  Ec- 
astes.  Some  of  the  teen-agers  on 
lance  floor  began  to  sing  along 
ly.  I  counted  twenty-seven  cus- 
irs  at  the  bar  across  the  hall;  it 
about  sixty  feet  long  and  gaping 
unmanned  bar  space.  Everybody 
dancing.  Details  from  Hierony- 
i   Bosch    and    Peter  Breughel 
tings  flashed  on  the  slide  screens, 
ating  themselves,  six,  eight,  a 
n  times.  There  they  were,  gob- 
monsters,  grotesques,  the  war 
ided,  infinitely  bigger  than  their 
as    selves.    The    crowd  below 
'ed   together   with   the  music, 
e  continued  to  sing:  "There's  a 
a   for   War   and    a   Time  for 
:e.  .  .  ."  Corpses,  witches,  and 
rfs  covered  the  walls,  and  strobe 
ts  played  over  the  floor, 
half-dozen  other  songs  followed, 
another  half-dozen.  I  saw  the 
in  the  pink-and-red  suit  and  her 
Tiend  wearily  dancing  back  to 
it  now  like  two  tarnished  spoons. 

couple  danced  in  each  other's 
s.  From  the  loudspeakers,  I  heard, 
hold  you  and  keep  you  and  kiss 
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you  to  my  dying  day. . . ."  And  again : 
"To  hold  you  and  keep  you.  .  .  ."  Then 
I  heard  it  a  third  and  fourth  time. 
Clips  from  television  commercials 
filled  the  movie  screens— quick  cuts  of 
soap  ads  (lovely  middle-class  ladies  in 
their  bathtubs  and  housewives  with 
their  hands  in  the  kitchen  sink). 
Nearby,  someone  called  out,  "The 
Vagrants  are  coming."  A  sudden  wild 
tune  was  accompanied  by  a  film  of 
Britain's  Royal  Family  touring  Af- 
rica; it  subtly  segued  into  an  anti-Jim 
Crow  film,  all  of  it  over  and  done  with 
in  a  little  over  two  minutes.  The  danc- 
ing was  faster  now;  the  barspace 
filled  up  with  another  dozen  teen- 
agers. Lights  began  to  go  on  over  the 
balcony  on  which  the  "live"  acts  were 
to  appear.  Someone  alongside  me  said, 
"It's  The  Vagrants."  A  small  cheer 
went  up  and  a  John  Lennon  hat  was 
tossed  into  the  air.  I  noticed  that  the 
card  on  my  table  said  that  a  Coca-Cola 
cost  one  dollar. 

"Where's  Murray  the  K?"  I  asked. 

"He's  stuck  in  traffic." 

Psychedelic  Overload 

A  few  days  after  I  visited  The 
World,  the  home  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary  in  Millbrook,  New  York,  was 
raided  by  police  who  claimed  that 
orgies  were  taking  place  inside.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Leary,  the  New  York 
Times  report  said,  "the  impression 
[of  orgies  J  might  be  derived  by  their 
glimpses  of  guests  lying  on  mattresses 
staring  at  stroboscopes  depicting  mul- 
tiple exposures  of  sound,  light,  and 
color  on  the  ceilings  and  walls.  The 
stroboscopes,    by    'overloading  the 


senses,'  were  said  to  encourage  psy- 
chedelic experiences  without  resort 
to  drugs."  (Dr.  Leary  seems  to  me 
the  perfect  picture  of  a  bewildered 
idealist  who  is  discovering  fairly  late 
in  life  that  all  weapons  are  danger- 
ous, no  matter  who  handles  them.) 
The  "psychedelic"  experience,  as  Dr. 
Leary  must  know,  is  one  of  the  basic 
techniques  in  the  repertoire  of  all 
totalitarian  groups  and,  projected 
with  enough  skill,  has  always  tied  its 
victims  closer  to  the  regime  in  power. 
Give  a  good  citizen  a  socially  accept- 
able chance  to  "expand  his  conscious- 
ness" and  he  will  be  your  slave  for 
life.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  in  ac- 
tuality or  on  film  the  Nazi  rallies  in 
Nuremberg  during  the  'thirties,  or 
mass  flower  festivals  in  Peking  at- 
tended by  200,000  identically  dressed 
Party  members,  or  a  relatively  small- 
scale  Kit  Klux  Klan  rally,  at  which 
the  prime  sacrificial  object  is  a  mas- 
sive white  cross  ablaze  against  a 
night  sky,  knows  full  well  that  in  over- 
loading the  senses  a  terrific  excess  of 
energy  is  created  and  that  getting 
rid  of  that  excess  in  ways  that  are 
not  destructive  is  an  almost  in- 
soluble problem.  The  old  Romans  were 
experts  at  controlling  the  populace 
psychedelically  with  huge  public  spec- 
tacles and  in  the  end  they  were  forced 
to  the  extreme  of  feeding  religious 
martyrs  to  lions  at  ceremonies  that 
sometimes  lasted  for  an  entire  day. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  overly  solemn 
about  Dr.  Leary,  psychedelics,  and, 
by  extension,  Murray  the  K's  World. 
Still,  the  gentleman  who  creates  the 
films  and  slides  for  The  World,  Gerd 
Stern,  seems  fully  aware  of  the  poten- 
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JOHN  MARCO  ALLEGRO 


THE  UNTOLD  STORY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

By  John  Marco  Allegro 

Why  does  the  main  message  of  the  Scrolls  still  remain  hidden 
nearly  twenty  years  after  their  discovery?  Who  is  afraid  of  what 
they  reveal  ?  Here  is  a  provocative  attempt  to  answer  startling  ques- 
tions about  the  origins  of  Christianity  and  the  very  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  one  of  the  world's  experts  on  the  Scrolls. 


TOWARDS  PEACE  IN  ASIA 


Bi/  Anthony  E(l<  n 


The  former  British  Prime  Minister— and  co-chairman  with  Molotov 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference— proposes  a  specific  twelve-point 
program  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam,  plus  a  long-range  settlement 
with  China. 


THURBER  &  COMPANY 

Unpublished  drawings  by  the  Ohio  Master,  with  a  text  by  the  late 
artist  and  his  wife,  Helen  Thurber. 


LA  JOLLA'S  NEW  UNIVERSITY 


OLYMPUS  ON  A  MESA 
By  Kenneth  Lamott 


A  variety  of  attractions -including  one  of  California's  finest 
beaches  and  ;i  new  concept  of  higher  education— have  lured  some  of 
the  nation's  preal  scientists  and  schplars  to  a  once-stodgy  resort 
town. 


Plus  a  guide  to  (he  year's  best  books  of  poetry,  by  William  .lay  Smith 
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tial  threat  that  lies  in  the  so'pi 
cated  manipulation  of  "total  env 
ment"  techniques.  Mr.  Stern 
young  man  in  his  mid-thirties, 
bearded  and  black-haired,  acting 
of  a  cooperative  organization  mac 
of  photographers,  painters,  poets 
engineers;  they  call  themselves  j 
and  work  out  of  Rockland  Coi 
New  York.  Thoughtful  as  wel 
calm,  Stern  is  totally  alert  to  tht 
plications  of  what  his  group  is  d( 

"We  can  project  our  films  and  s! 
simultaneously  or  in  sequence,'r 
has  explained.  "We  can  vary  the  fx 
speed  up  the  rhythm,  transform 
lights,  all  to  achieve  an  effect 
breathing,  of  rhythm,  of  give-; 
take,  of  pace.  But  it  has  to  be 
trolled  carefully  because  it  can  get 
of  hand.  One  night  at  The  Worl 
did.  The  music  was  going  full  b, 
but  for  some  reason  the  kids  , 
stopped  dancing.  Maybe  it  was 
tune,  which  I  don't  remember,  ma 
it  was  the  performers,  maybe  it  " 
the  sound  level.  In  any  case,  they  ;M 
stood  in  front  of  the  movie  screql- 
swaying   as   the   images   up  thk 
changed.  Then  they  began  to  m  k 
in  perfect  synchronization  with  L 
pace.  You  could  feel  vibrations  c(» 
ing  off  the  floor  from  that  crom 
Well,  we  certainly  can't  have  that.  L 
we  turned  up  all  the  lights  and  turi,l| 
down  the  sound.  That  dimmed  m 
films  and  almost  cut  off  the  music.:! 
did  the  trick.  The  whole  thing  eval 
rated  within  thirty  seconds."  ,1 

No  one  person  among  Stern's  ai 
leagues  is  responsible  for  all  the  ideB 
that  get  onto  a  film  or  slide  sequen  I 
The  poets  create  verbal  jokes  that  a  L 
transcribed   into  visual   terms;  t;* 
engineers  work  technologically;  t< 
painters  graphically;  and  the  photo 
raphers,  of  course,  shoot  or  edit  •<■] 
the  film.  Inevitably,  in  describing  tl 
results,  Stern  refers  to  the  theories  <| 
Marshall    McLuhan.   "Our  works] 
world  is  a  world  of  simultaneous  oj.j 
eration.    Everything   goes   at  one 
Isn't  that  more  satisfying  than  tl 
old,  sequential  literary  tradition?" 

More  satisfying?  Busier,  as  well  a 
noisier,  would  seem  to  be  more  acct 
rate,  but  then,  I'm  a  professioru 
practitioner  of  the  old,  sequentil 
literary  tradition  (which  means  onj 
that  one  line  follows  another  on  th 
printed  page  i  and  perhaps,  there 
fore,  out-of-date,  prejudiced,  and  n 
doubt  cranky,  too.  f 
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by  Discus 


An  Original  Edwardian 


s  of  a  coming  Elgar  renais- 
e  raise  inevitable  questions  as 
's  true  quality. 

y-Wuzzy,  and  Gunga  Din.  and 
Vhite  Man's  burden,  and  Tommy 
is.  In  recent  years.  Kipling  has 
rehabilitated.  But  his  musical 
dent,  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  has  not 
een  taken  up  by  the  intellectuals, 
though  Edward  and  Empire  are 
more  fashionable  than  they 
a  generation  ago  (to  judge  from 
quantity  of  Edwardian  studies 
have  been  rolling  off  the  presses  1 . 
r  is  still  considered,  in  most  quar- 
in  Edwardian  relic  who  had  long 
ed  himself  at  his  death  in  1931. 
ven  looked  the  part,  this  courtly 
with  the  white  moustache,  stiff 
ing.  and  old-fashioned  clothing, 
ide  from  the  Enigma  Variations, 
music  was  never  popular  in  the 
ed  States.  His  serious  music,  that 
nobody  could  have  missed  the 
pand  Circumstance  March  No.  1 ; 
in  earlier  years  of  the  century, 
Salut  d' Amour  stood  on  the  rack- 
very  piano,  thumped  at  by  a  gen- 
ion  of  earnest  and  sentimental 
ig  ladies.  Elgar  has  fallen  far.  In 
own  day  he  was  accepted  as  the 
itest  English  composer  after  Pur- 
;  and,  indeed,  he  was.  Xot  that  he 
much  competition.  Handel,  who 
l  in  1739.  had  put  his  mark  so 
'Ugly  on  English  music  that  foi- 
l's afterwards  all  music  in  that 
btry  seemed  a  pale  Handel ian  imi- 
on.  Then  along  came  another  Ger- 
l-born    composer.  Mendelssohn, 
)  was  an  equally  great  influence  on 
t ish  composition  in  the  nineteenth 
tury.  The  important  British  com- 
ers of  the  day-Parry,  Stanford, 
cfarren.  and  the  rest— were  sterile, 
lposing  polite  music  in  which  faint 
sonances  were  hastily  smoothed 
:  like  Mendelssohn,  but  without 


Mendelssohn's  genius.  Elgar,  born  in 
18.")7.  was  the  first  English  composer 
to  break  the  mold. 

Elgar  was  influenced  by  Brahms 
and  by  Richard  Strauss.  But  he  also 
had  a  natural  ebullience,  a  fine  and 
original  melodic  sense,  and  a  sheer 
mastery  at  orchestration.  He  used  a 
big.  Mahlerian  kind  of  orchestra  with 
tremendous  ingenuity.  His  music 
sound*.  And.  with  all  of  the  influences 
on  it.  Elgar's  music  has  real  individu- 
ality, in  that  any  score  he  wrote  is 
unmistakably  his.  A  traditionalist,  he 
did  not  break  any  new  paths.  But 
there  is  something  big,  something 
vital  about  the  man.  just  as  there  is 
about  Kipling.  Both  expressed  the 
confidence  of  their  age:  a  provincial 
confidence,  to  be  sure,  reflecting  the 
solid,  bourgeois  virtues  of  Empire 
and  such  immutables  as  the  English 
tradition,  the  permanence  of  the  Brit- 
ish pound,  and  a  way  of  life  that 
seemed  to  be  set  forever. 

A  later  generation  found  this  an- 
noying, both  in  Elgar  and  Kipling. 
And  with  the  musical  neo-classicism 
of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  plus  the  wave 
of  antiromanticism  that  hit  all  ar- 
tistic manifestations.  Elgar  was  rele- 
gated to  the  position  of  something  like 
an  English  Max  Beger.  All  of  his  bad 
points,  and  none  of  his  good  ones, 
could  be  perceived.  He  was  pompous; 
he  was  thick;  he  overorchestrated ;  he 
represented  a  vanished  age  with  noth-  1 
ing  to  offer  to  a  later  one;  he  was  too 
Brahmsian.  That  still  remains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  estimate  in  which  many 
musicians  hold  Elgar. 

There  are  signs  of  a  change, 
though.  Some  conductors  active  in 
America  have  been  looking  at  other 
Elgar  <  1  re.-  besides  the  Enigma.  Wil- 
liam Steinbtrg  is  one.  A  few  years  ago 
he  took  over  a  London  orchestra  and 
became  interested;  and  last  season  in 
New  York  he  conducted  the  Second 
Symphony  and  the  symphonic  poem. 


What's  the 
nicest  way 
to  eat  up 

600  miles? 


Dine  like  a 
gourmet  on  Delta! 


Bon  appetit!  Delta's  delicious 
menu  is  guaranteed  to  bring 
out  the  gourmet  in  you!  So  next 
trip,  dine  a  la  Delta.  We'll  be 
happy  to  convey  your  compli- 
ments to  our  chef! 
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Falstaff.  Several  American  critics 
heard  the  latter  with  some  astonish- 
ment, writing  where-has-this-been- 
all-our-life  kind  of  reviews.  It  appears 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  bit  of  an 
Elgar  renaissance,  even  in  England, 
where  Benjamin  Britten,  the  current 
idol,  has  all  but  erased  Elgar  from  the 
map. 

And  some  Elgar  recordings  are  be- 
ing issued.  Two  major  ones  have  just 
come  out— The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
and  the  Cello  Concerto.  The  former  is 
presented  by  Janet  Baker  ( contralto ) , 
Richard  Lewis  (tenor),  Kim  Borg 
(bass),  the  Halle  Choir,  Philharmonic 
Chorus  of  Sheffield,  Ambrosian  Sing- 
ers, and  Halle  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Sir  John  Barbirolli  (Angel  3660, 
mono;  S  3(560,  stereo;  both  2  discs). 
The  latter  has  Anthony  Pini,  cellist, 
and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra conducted  by  Eduard  van  Beinum 
(Everest  6141,  mono;  3141,  stereo). 

Every  writer  on  Elgar  unhesitat- 
ingly cites  The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
as  Elgar's  masterpiece.  It  is  a  long 
setting  of  Cardinal  Newman's  poem, 
and  the  composer  himself  was  satis- 
fied with  it.  When  he  finished  the 
score,  in  1900,  he  wrote,  at  its  final 
bars,  "This  is  the  best  of  me."  That 
this  long,  ambitious  score  has  many 
noble  and  beautiful  moments,  there  is 
no  doubt.  One  lias  merely  to  listen  to 
it.  At  the  same  time  one  wonders  how 
much  is  read  into  it  because  of  its 
subject  matter.  The  British  have  an 
oratorio  tradition,  and  they  are  apt  to 
overpraise  a  work  because  it  deals 
with  a  religious  subject.  It  was  Ber- 
nard Shaw  who,  poking  fun  at  his 
countrymen's  penchant  for  doting  on 
gloomy  subjects,  said  that  the  English 
take  a  creepy  kind  of  pleasure  in. 
requiems. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius  is  serious, 
is  devout,  deals  with  life  and  death, 
and  has  many  beautiful  moments.  If 
we  measure  results  by  aspiration,  The 
Dream  is  indeed  Elgar's  masterpiece. 
But  if  we  measure  results  by  actual 
accomplishment,  there  are  quite  a  few 
moments  of  conventional  piety,  and 
others  where  the  inspiration  lags.  In 
Gerontius  there  is  perhaps  too  much 
Burne-Jones.  The  nobility,  while  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt,  is  at  the  same  time 
strangely  self-conscious.  Good— even 
brilliant— as  this  recorded  perform- 
ance is,  it  cannot  entirely  erase  the 
impression  of  pietistic  stuffiness. 

The  Cello  Concerto,  though  it  obvi- 


ously does  not  aim  as  high,  is  a  better 
piece  of  music,  and  in  many  ways  is 
the  quintessence  of  the  late  Romantic 
period.  On  its  own  terms  it  is  a  success 
from  first  note  to  last.  An  intense, 
soaring,  big-thewed  theme  opens  the 
work,  and  every  musical  idea  there- 
after is  equally  stimulating.  The  slow 
movement,  introspective  and  stirring, 
is  an  especially  remarkable  concep- 
tion. The  concerto  is  a  masterpiece, 
certainly  on  the  level  of  the  great 
Dvorak  Cello  Concerto,  and  it  is  a 
crying  shame  that  the  score  turns  up 
so  seldom. 

There  is  something  of  a  mystery 
about  this  release.  Presumably  it  is 
the  Pini-van  Beinum  performance  ori- 
ginally released  in  England  and  the 
United  States  in  1950.  Everest  plays 
it  cool,  merely  noting  on  one  place  on 
the  jacket:  "A  British  Decca  London 
Recording."  No  date  or  anything  else 
given.  But  if  it  is  that  1950  recording 
—and  what  else  can  it  be?— Everest 
should  have  warned  the  purchaser 
that  the  stereo  is  "enhanced."  The 
engineers  have  done  wonders  with  the 
fake  stereo,  which  sounds  full  and 
rich.  It  is  not  the  real  thing,  though. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  per- 
formance is  admirable.  Pini  for  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  British  cellists.  His  tone 
(favored  in  this  close-up  recording) 
is  of  unusual  size  and  color,  and 
he  is  a  musician  all  the  way  through. 
So  was  Eduard  van  Beinum,  who  on 
his  sudden  death  in  1959  was  on  his 
way  to  being  one  of  the  world's  great 
conductors. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  a  large  number  of  Elgar  record- 
ings. Most  have  been  discontinued, 
and  his  current  representation  is 
wretched.  We  have  several  Enigma 
recordings  (Barbirolli's,  on  Van- 
guard 184SD  is  as  good  as  any)  ;  the 
I ntroduction  and  Allegro  and  the  love- 
ly E  minor  Serenade  (both  for  string 
orchestra,  and  both  on  Angel  S36101  ; 
also  with  Barbirolli);  and  any  num- 
ber of  /'<>mi>  and  Circa  Distance  re- 
cordings. That  is  all.  No  Falstaff,  none 
of  the  symphonies,  none  of  the  cham- 
ber music.  A  recording  of  the  Violin 
Concerto  has  just  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land. Yehudi  Menuhin  is  soloist;  it 
was  he  who  had  made;  the  first  record- 
ing, in  the  1930s,  with  the  composer 
on  the  podium.  Those  interested  in 
Elgar  are  keeping  an  anxious  eye  out 
for  its  American  release. 


jazz  notes? 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

South  S, 

In  its  lifelong  war  against  sophi(j 
cation  jazz  turns  out  to  have  unf 
pected  strength.  Sometimes  it  soui, 
as  though  the  music  were  being 
cated  out  of  existence,  the  musicii 
cutting  their  baby  teeth  on  Vi\ 
and  growing  up  to  discuss  Zen 
dhism  with  John  Cage.  Periodic! 
someone  laments  that  the  blues  rd 
have  been  torn  from  their  native 
of  poverty  and  despair,  irrepara 
damaging  the  inner  integrity  of 

Well,  the  news  comes— not  only  it 
Michael  Harrington— that  there  is f 
enough  poverty  and  despair  to 
round,  and,  where  there  is,  the  blu  1 
still  are  being  born  and  reborn  agai 
without  benefit  of  midwifery  fromtiph' 
recording  industry,  the  jazz  journ^H 
or  the   ( such  as  it   is  >   nat  ional  ja 
audience.   In   places  like  ChicagfM| 
South  Side  there  is  still  plenty  11)1 
deprivation  to  sing  about,  and  whNM 
the  songs  break  through  to  a  recoB| 
ing— to  the  ease  of  casual  listening- 
seems  almost  offensive  to  eavesdre  i 
on  the  singer  and  invade  his  angui^H 

Samuel  Charters,  the  distinguish^! 
historian  of  the  blues  who  has  helpHI 
assemble  these  pieces,  writes  in  h!l 
liner  notes  that  it  is  ill-mannered  fill 
an  outsider  to  linger  too  long  in  tarn 
South  Side  clubs  where  these  mus  I 
cians  play;  it  is  their  music,  after  alE|) 
They  are  entitled  not  to  have  theM 
naivete  either  measured  or  patronB 
ized,  since  it  is,  as  they  must  knoMl 
themselves,  anion}"  their  prime  rfl 
sources.  The  world  bears  in  on  theflB 
enough  anyhow;  television  and  th  |: 
discotheque  are  changing  their  inH 
struments  and  tonalities,  leadirH 
them  increasingly  into  electronic  anil 
plification.  even  of  the  "harp"  (hafti 
monica),  and  the  lyrics  are  full  o|i 
references  to  modernities  like  Viet- 1 
nam  and  the  Twist.  These  are  able  I 
men,  and  one  of  them  (the  pianiB 
Otis  Spann)  is  extraordinary.  Bull 
listen  not  to  judge;  listen  for  reifl 
sura  nee  that  the  wellsprings,  back  ■ 
the  source,  have  not  dried  up. 

Chicago/The  Blues/Today!  Vol.  lJ  ] 
l  mioi  V\  ell  I  I:  Hutto.  Otis  Spanffll 
Vol.  2.  Otis  Rush,  Jimmy  Cottofflj 
Homesick  James.  Vol.  3.  Johnnll 
Shines.  Johnny  Young,  Big  Walt«j 
Morton.  Vanguard  VSO  79216-8. 


^published  Thurbers 


.  ^^^^^^^^^ 


Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  A  Threat  to  Christianity? 


Secret  Surrender:  Part  II  by  Allen  W.  Dulles 


Some  who  conic  to  Nova  Scotia  spend 
most  of  their \acation  afloat,  exploring  hays 
coves  and  inlets.  Inland  waterways,  such  as 
the  semi-salt  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  are  well  worth 
navigating  too.  Craft  of  almost  every  kind 
are  available  for  rent  or  charter. 


Y°u  II  discover  many  antique  shops  in  your  travels 
around  the  province.  Old  glass,  hand-fash.oned  furni- 
ure,  nautical  hardware  and  curios  arc  just  some  of  the 
rcasures  you  II  hnd  in  Nova  Scotia.  Autumn  is  also 
the  season  for  auction  sales  and  country  fairs. 


The  highlands  of  Cape  Breto 
even  greater  glory  in  fall.  Respl 
tiery  reds  and  oranges,  hills  and 
vide  an  idyllic  setting  for  the  wh 
churches  and  homesteads  so  typii 
Nova  Scotia  countryside. 


There's  plenty  of  scope  for  camera 
hunting.  Serene  valleys,  lighthouses,  wild- 
flowers,  marine  sunsets  and  kilted  pipers  arc 
among  the  favourite  subjects.  Even  camera- 
shy  deer  may  be  persuaded  to  pose  for  you 


Blueberry  pie  is  everybody's  favourite.  But  have 
you  ever  tried  Solomon  Gundy,  soused  mackerel  ran- 
pie  p,c  or  Scotch  cakes?  Be  sure  to  try  some  typical 
Nova  Scotia  dishes  while  you're  here.  You'll  enjoy  a 
family  picnic,  too.  Suggestions  foran  alfresco  luncheon 
Ircsh  corn  on  the  cob,  homemade  bread  and  apple  pie 


The  Atlantic  salmon,  a  pri/cd  gai 
tastes  all  the  better  if  you  land  it  y< 
The  season  runs  until  October  15  n 
areas  (non-residents  require  a  licence) 
33  rivers  offer  salmon  angling,  nota 
St.  Mary's,  La  Have  and  the  Margan 


Surrender  to  the  many-splendoured  charms  of  fall.  Summer  dc 


A 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 

Canada's  Ocean  Playground 


|*  •:♦>  •:♦>  <♦;•  •:♦>  <♦>  <♦>  <♦>  >:. 

V  For  free,  illustrated  literature,  write  to  the: 
^  NOVA  SCOTIA  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

V  Box  130.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Canada 
V 
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>?  CITY/STATE 

$  Nova  Scotia  Information  Officaa  at: 

.  30  W.  54th  St ,  New  York  19,  N  Y  •  607  Boylslon  St   Boston  19 

£  4 II  Klmton  Ave  F  .  Toronto  1?,  Out  •  p  0.  Bo«  3500,  Station  'B'  » 


What  you  can  do  about  obscene, 
harassing  or  threatening  phone  calls 


ilt's  our  policy —indeed,  it's  our 
Isiness— to  make  sure  that  cus- 
|  iers  receive  the  best  possible 
lone  service. 

I  That's  why,  when  the  telephone 
2omes  an  instrument  of  annoy- 

I  ie,  unpleasantness  or  harass- 
:nt,  it's  a  matter  of  the  most 

Irious  concern  to  us. 

I  There  are  three  things  that  you 
|  id  members  of  your  family  can 
)  about  such  calls,  if  you  receive 


1.  Don't  talk  to  a  caller  you're 
doubtful  of.  Don't  give  him  the  au- 
dience he  wants. 

2.  Hang  up  at  the  first  obscene 
word,  or  if  the  caller  doesn't  say 
anything,  or  doesn't  identify  him- 
self to  your  satisfaction. 

3.  Call  your  Bell  Telephone  Busi- 
ness Office  if  the  annoyance  per- 
sists. We  have  employees  who  are 
trained  to  assist  and  advise  you  and 
who  can  frequently  help  in  identify- 
ing the  origin  of  unwelcome  and 
troublesome  calls. 


In  communities  across  the 
nation,  we  are  working  with  police 
officials  and  other  authorities  to 
curb  abusive  calling. 

In  most  circumstances  we  can 
reveal  the  origin  of  abusive  calls 
to  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  the  consent  of  the  called 
party.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  protect  your  right  to  privacy. 

The  more  everyone  cooperates, 
the  fewer  such  calls  there  will  be. 


AT&T® 


jjTNy  Bel!  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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ARTICLES 


TOWARD  PEACE  IN  ASIA:  TWO  PROPOSALS 
.".  1    A  Way  Out  in  Vietnam    James  MacGregor  Burns 

36    Toward  Peace  in  Indochina    Anthony  Eden.  Earl  of  Avon 
map  by  Sigman-Ward,  cartoon  by  Ed  Fisher 


4  1    Self-portraits  and  Self-appraisals  by  James  Thin  ner 

with  a  foreword  by  Helen  Thurber 

16     The  Untold  Story  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

John  Marco  Allegro 

61     The  Secret  Surrender,  Part  II    Allen  W.  Dulles 

77     Is  There  a  Soprano  in  the  House?    Henry  Butler 
drawings  hit  Oscar  Berger 

82    La  Jolla's  New  University:  Olympus  on  a  Mesa 
Kenneth  Lamott 

FICTION 

f>5    The  Wind  .Machine     Hen  Maddow 

VERSE 

58    Yin  and  Yang    Kenneth  Rexroth 
88    Crow  Box    Herbert  Scott 

DEPARTMENTS 

6  Letters 

11     The  Eas\  Chair-A  Late  Transplant:  Why  1  Left  London 
for  New  York    Alan  Pryce-Jones    cartoon  by  Mike  Thaler 

18    After  Hours-The  Packaged  Society    Russell  Lynes 
dm  icings  by  A*.  M.  Bodecker 

26    Washington  Insight-Whal  the  Draft  Might  Blow  Up 

Clayton  Fritchey    drawing  by  Julius  Kroll 

30    Victory  in  Miami:  A  Follow-up  Report    Polly  Redford 

8:i    The  New  Books    William  Jay  Smith.  George  Feifer, 
Mimi  Sheraton    drawing  by  Roy  McKie 

'.Ml    Coming  in  Harper's    drawing  by  I'd  Shalt  vitz 

98    Performing  Arts:  International-Ballerinas  Famous  and 
Flawed    Robert  Kotlowitz    cartoon  by  Yrrah 

101     Music  in  the  Round     Discus    drawinti  by  Karla  Knskin 
Cover  by  Janet  Halverson 


I      J/^n  Zlnvita  \ioru 

6  readers  who  may  have  considered  joining  the 

^book-qf-the-Month  Club 


lie  three  recent  Club  Selections 
3  rtured  on  this  page  are  among 
XI  most  widely  discussed  books 
j  the  year,  ^^»o  If  you  have  been 
l  ending  to  read  them,  but  have 
1  far  failed  to  —  through  over- 
sight or  overbusyness  —  why  not 
tythe  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL 
MEMBERSHIP  suggested  on  the 
^xt  two  pages?  c^-j  These  three 
;  Jtstanding  books  are  just  a  few 
:  the  many  you  can  choose  from 
order  to  demonstrate  through 
tual  experience  how  member- 
iiip  in  the  Book-of-the-Month 
lub  insures  you  against  missing 
ie  particular  new  books  you  have 
romised  yourself  to  read  and  own. 


"Remarkable,  tensely  ex- 
citing,  moving,  superbly 
written  ...  It  is  reportage 
in  a  depth  we  have  not 
seen  before."      n.  y.  times 


Outstanding  books  recommended  by  the  Book-of-the-M 


Hie 

i  Embezzler 

Louis 
v  AucNincloss 


108.  THE  EM- 
BEZZLER by  Louis 
^UCHINCLOSS.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.95) 


IX  KAN  I 


280.  THE  AGE  OF 
VOLTAIRE 

and  ariel  niiRANT 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  S12) 


Profiles 
Courage 


idfiaFKoiDdy 


«16.  PROFILES  IN 
COURAGE  -,;ohn 
r.  KENNEDY.  Me- 
morial Edition. 
(Retail  price  >5j 


The 


431.  THE  RISE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  THIRD 
REICH  by  WILLIAM 
L.  shirer.  (Retail 
price  $12.50) 


126.  PAPA  HEM- 
INGWAY: A  Per- 
sonal   Memoir  by 

A.     E.  HOTCHNER 

Photos.  (Ret.  price 
$5.95) 


case 


203.  UP  THE  DOWN 
STAIRCASE  by  BEL 

KAUFMAN.  (Retad 
price  $4.95) 


I  DOtft 

0> 


HIHDHITO 


■  IIUKWhdWfs 

287.  THE  DOUBLE 
IMAGE  by  HELEN 
mac  innes.  (Retad 
price  $5.75) 


302.  HIROHITO 
Emperor  of  Japan 

by  LEONARD  MOSLEY 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


240.  JAMES  BOS- 
WELL:  The  Eorlier 
Year*  1740-1769 

by  FREDERICK  A. 
POTTLE.  Illustrated 
(Retadprice$12.50) 


278.  A  THOUSAND  DAYS 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  Ihe  White  Houie 

by  ARTHUR  M.  SCHLESINGER,  JR. 
(Retail  price  $9) 


To  demonstrate  how  Club  membership  can  keep 
you  from  missing  the  books  you  want  to  read 

CHOOSE  ANY  THRE 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

FOR  ONLY  $1 


WITHIN  A  YEAR  AT  THE  MEMBtUb  rm«», 


RART  LETTS 
KYMII.HK 

QWMTIOM* 


Brace  i  Htlntl 

M  A  EH 
(All, 

RETREAT 


286.  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  AND  ITS 
THIRTY. FOUR 
FAMILIES  •-, 

J.A  FOLLETTK JENSEN 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $12.50) 


276.  THE  COL- 
LECTED STORIES 
OF  KATHERINE 
ANNE  PORTER 

lAuthor  of  Ship  of 
Fools]  (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


206.  JOURNAL 
OF    A    SOUL  , 

JOPE  JOHN  XXIII 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


205.  THE  AMBAS- 
SADOR by  MORRIS 
I.  WEST.  (Retail 
price  $-1.95) 


Big  Spenders 


SENTEN<  E 
OF  LIFE 
II  U  \\ 

CLQAG 


* 


3  12.    THE    BIG  313.   A  SENTENCE 

SPENDERS     by  OF  LIFE  by  JULIAN 

IUCIUS  BfkBF.  lllus.  gloag.  (Retail  price 

(Retail  price  $6  95)  $5.95) 


258.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  JEWS  by  abram 
LEON  SACHAR.  Maps 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


152.  BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS.    1  3th 

edition.  (Retail 
Trice  $10) 


261.  NEVER  CALL 
RETREAT  by  BRUCE 
CATTON.  Maps 
(Retad  price  $7.50) 


232.  A  DICTION- 
ARY OF  MODERN 
ENGLISH  USAGE 

H.  W.  FOWLER 
Revised  edition 
'Retad  price  $5) 


305.  FIFTY  YEARS 

Edited  by  CLIFTON 
fadiman.  Illus- 
trated, i  Retail  price 
$10) 


BARBARA  W. 
TUCHMAN 

fSWEM 


187.  SEX  AND  THE 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 

A  report  of  THE 
GROUP  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  PSY- 
CHIATRY. (Retail 
price  $-1.50) 


110.  THE  LAST  BATTLE 

by  CORNELIUS  RYAN 
Illustrated.  (Retad  price  $7.50) 


114.  THE  PROUD  TOWER 

by  BARBARA  W.  TUCHMAN 

Illustrated.  (Retad  price  $7.95) 


189.  THE  NEW  OX- 
FORD BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

(Retad  price  $7.J0J 


b...which  ones  have  you  promised  yourself  to  read? 


rf  ROBERT 
FROST 


231.  COMPLETE 
POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
FROST.  (.Retail 
price  $7) 


310.  CHURCHILL 
Token  from  the 
Diariet  of  Lord 
Moron.  Photos. 
(Recall  price  $10) 


291.  IN  COLD  BLOOD 

h  TRUMAN  CAPOTB 
(.Rct.nl   price  $595) 


ImluVnr* 
with 

johnKKenned) 

1  U'|W'  M.Jk 


BED  AND 
Plain  Talk 
Marriage  I  * 

'  1  R Y  RliV- 
ROBERT 
\R  CAPON, 
price  $5.95) 


259.  MY  TWELVE 
YEARS  WITH  JOHN 
F.    KENNEDY  by 

EVELYN  LINCOLN 
(Retail  price  $5.50) 


Don't 
Slop 

fhe 
CamlviuJ 

HKHMAN 
SVOUK 


199.  DON'T  STOP 
THE  CARNIVAL 

HERMAN  WOIIK 
(Retail  price  $1.95) 


B  PASTIRNAK 

)octor 
hivago 

I M 

R.ZHIVAGO 

ISPASTI  RNAK 

1  price  $5) 


ESQUIRE 
TY   BOOK  by 

lorroRs  of 
ire.  Illustrated 
lil  price  $6.95) 


GIBBONS 
THE 

DECLINE 
\Nl>  FA1 1  OF 
THE  ROMAN 


I      D  M  LOW 

443.  THE  DECLINE 
AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  by 

ID  WARD  GIBBON 

1-vol.  abridgment 
by  D.  M.  low.  (Re- 
tail price  %H) 

The~ 
Fannie 
Farmer 
Cookbook 


182.  THE  FANNIE 
FARMER  COOK- 
BOOK. 11  ih  edition 
illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


188.  THE  WORLDS 
OF  ROBERT  E. 
SHERWOOD  by 

JOHN  MASON 
brown.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


■ 


JL 


161.  JOY  OF 
COOKING  by  IRMA 
S.  ROMHAUI  R  and 
MARION  R.  BF.CKKR 

lllus.  (Retail  price 

$6.50) 


234.  THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

AySAMlM  I.  FLIOT  MORISON 

Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $12.50) 


T  1 1  E 

;;J  SOURCE 


235.  THE  SOURCE 

/.VIAMIS  A.  MKIU  NIR 

Illustrated.  (Retail  ptice  $7.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  home-library  building  plan 
every  book-reading  family  should  know  about 


Tim  purposi  o(  this  suggested  tri.il 
membership  is  to  demonstrate,  by 
your  own    actual   experience,  tout 
things  highly  important  for  every  read- 
ing familv.  First,  that  membership  in  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club  is  a  certain 
way  to  keep  from  missing,  through 
oversight  or  overbusvness,  the  new 
hooks  you  fully  intend  to  read;  second, 
that  you  will  pay  on  the  average  20% 
less  for  those  books  you  want  than  you 
otherwise  would;  thud  that  you  always 
have  a  wide  choice  — more  than  200 
books  a  year,  and  fourth,  that  under 
the  Club's  new  Hook  Dividend  system, 
you  will  be  acquiring  useful  and  beauti- 
ful volumes  for  trifling  sums  Since  its  in- 
auguration the  almost  incredible  sum  ol 
$362,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  has  been  earned  and  received 
by  Club  members  through  this  plan. 
*    HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  I  he 
answer  to  that  natural  question  is  that 


the  Club's  Book-Dividend  system  is  com- 
parable to  the  traditional  profit  sharing 
systems  of  consumer  cooperatives  A 
portion  of  the  amount  members  pay  for 
the  hooks  they  buy  is  accumulated  and 
invested  in  entire  editions  ol  valuable 
hooks  and  sets  through  special  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  the  publishers. 
These  are  the  Club's  Hook  I  )i\  idends 
+    YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE 
OF  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  .  It  von 
tinue  alter  tins  trial,  with  every  Club 
Selection  or  Alternate  you  bin  you  will 
receive  one  Book-Dividend  Certificate. 
Each  Certlicatc,  logethet  with  a  nominal 
sum,  usually  $1.00  or  $I.S0  occasion- 
ally more  for  unusual!)  expensive  vol- 
umes i.. in  be  redeemed  for  one  ol  the 
Club's  Hook  1  Hvidcnds    More  than  a 
hundred  different  volumes  are  al  present 
available,  and  others  are  constantly  be- 
ing added  Members  are  free  to  choose 
among  them. 


BOOK-OF-THE- MONTH  CLUB,  Inc  ,  345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N  Y.  A67-8 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  ol  the  H..»k  of-lhe  Month  Club  and  send  me  the  three  vol 
J  ;tl,r  iLl^s  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  belo*  billing  me  $.  00  or  all  three  vo !«««. 
I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections  o.  Al.c  nates .  during  mc 
„„?  year  I  am  a  membei  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  lime 
,h«eythree  hooks  II  I  continue  alter  .he  trial,  I  am  to  receive  a  *» k-  D.v.den 
with  every  Selection-or  Alternate- 1  buy  under  the  system  Scribed  above ^  (A  smal  charge 
is  added  to  all  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense  )  please  note.  Occasiona  ly 
ihe  Club  offers  two  or  more  hooks  at  ,  special  combined  pr.ee  Such  purchases  art  counted 
as  a  single  hook  in  lultllling  the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 
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MR  I 

MKS.  > 
MISS  I 

Addres: 
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City. 
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Letters 


The  Last  Gun  of  August 

Since  Professor  Klaus  Epstein's  ef- 
forts to  persuade  himself  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  my  work  seem  to  have 
become  a  monthly  feature  of  your 
columns    [Letters,   April,   May],  I 
might  suggest  that  he  is  heading  for 
some  embarrassment.  He  will  find, 
when  he  attends  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation next  winter,  that  there,  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  own  discipline,  the 
writer  of  "bad  history"  who,  accord- 
ing to  him,  does  "not  know  enough 
about  prewar  Europe  to  write  a  good 
book  about  it,"  is  the  person,  oddly 
enough,  chosen  by  his  professional 
colleagues  to  deliver  the  main  address 
in  his  own  field,  namely,  to  the  Mod- 
ern European  History  Section.  Will 
he  risk  coming  to  listen?  There  is  a 
danger  that  he  might  learn  some- 
thing. BARBARA  Tl'CHMAN 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

God  at  BJU 

The  article  on  "Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity: The  Ruckle  on  the  Bible  Belt" 
(.Larry  L.  King,  June]  was  the  last 
straw.  No  earthly  institution  is  per- 
fect, not  even  the  Church.  There  may 
be  some  faults  in  being  extremely 
orthodox  in  religion,  but  you  might 
have  done  ninth  better  writing  an 
article  in  the  same  vein,  i.e.  sarcastic, 
derogatory,  on  the  ultraliberal  reli- 
gious colleges  or  teachers  who  talk 
about  the  "death  of  God.".  .  .  I  forget 
how  much  I  paid  for  your  magazine 
but  I'm  convinced  most  of  it  went  to 

the  Devil   MARILYN  HERNDON 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  regard  to  Larry  King's  excellent 
article  on  Bob  Jones  University, 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  in  the 
year  he  was  there  he  completely  for- 
got how  to  think.  He  is  rather  close- 
mouthed  about  the  whole  experience 
but  did  confess  that  ever  since  he  re- 
ceived ten  demerits  for  eating  an 
apple  after  lights  out,  his  Prayer 
Captain  was  constantly  checking  up 
on  him.  He  is  now  attending  UCLA 
and  doing  quite  well.  However  he  is 
Harper's  Magazine,  Aiiyuxt  19GG 


a  year  behind  me  due  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  his  credits  from  BJU  were 
any  good,  although  he  pulled  a  3.8 
average.  Leonora  Mary  Holder 
California  State  College  at  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Larry  King  reported  that  the  "big- 
gest thing  on  local  TV  [in  Greenville] 
is  Billy  Grammer  and  his  gospel 
guitar.". . .  It  isn't  "the  biggest  thing 
on  local  TV"  by  any  stretch  of  Mr. 
King's  wild  imagination.  At  the  time 
he  was  in  Greenville  (last  November) 
the  Billy  Grammer  show  was  racking 
up  a  staggering  audience  of  only 
12.800  viewers  per  week  while  some 
165.800  viewers  were  tuned  in  daily 
to  our  Six  O'clock  News.  .  .  . 

Mr.  King  also  failed  to  mention  .  . . 
the  Greenville  Symphony.  Art  Mu- 
seum, Civic  Ballet,  Little  Theater  

the  Greenville  Technical  Educational 
Center  where  hundreds  of  white  and 
"negra"  people  are  being  trained  for 
jobs  in  progressive  integrated  indus- 
tries, the  Furman  University  campus 
which  is  fully  accredited-nor  the  fact 
that  the  BJU  Museum  houses  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  religious  art 
in  the  nation.  Reporting  like  Larry 
King's  may  sell  a  lot  of  magazines  in 
Greenville,  but  it  also  gives  Dr.  Bob 
some  pretty  straight  facts  for  future 
sermons.  Douglas  A.  Smith 

Sales  Manager,  WFBC-TV 
Greenville.  S.  C. 

Mr.  Blue  and  Mr.  White 

As  the  daughter  of  a  blue-collar 
worker  (my  father  is  a  carpenter),  I 
was  shocked  by  John  Brooks's  stereo- 
type of  the  skilled  laborer  and  his 
family  ["Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Blue: 
Notes  on  the  New  Middle  Class," 
June|.  My  family  may  be  quite  an 
exception  to  the  norm,  but  I  don't 
think  we  are  as  much  of  an  exception 
as  Mr.  Brooks  chooses  to  believe.  .  .  . 
,  Not  only  did  my  parents  raise  my 
sister,  my  brother,  and  myself  with 
the  aid  of  Drs.  Freud  and  Spock,  but 
they  also  read  Gesell,  Ilg,  and  Ames. 
(So  have  I.)  There  are  six  hundred 
books  in  our  dining  room  alone,  in- 
cluding Nehru's  Glimpses  of  World 


History,  The  Brothers  Karamazoi 
General  Introduction  to  Psychoaru 
sis,  The  Complete  Works  of  Shal 
peare,  Quo  Vadis,  and  The  Straw 
and  at  least  one  hundred  books 
longing  to  my  ten-year-old  brot' 
and  my  twelve-year-old  sister, 
patronize  the  public  libraries  re; 
larly. ... 

My  parents  do  not  spend  Saturd 
evenings  getting  "moderately  drur 
on  boilermakers  or  anything  else.  1 
father  watches  no  more  than  one  he 

of  television  per  week,  if  that  

of  us  whose  living  depends  on  t 
skilled  laborer  do  not  live  "insulat 
from    contemporary  currents 
thought." 

Amy  Beth  Bridges,  Seni 
Francis  Lewis  High  Schc 
Flushing,  N. 

Leftist  Hass 

Steven  Kelman's  analysis  of  tl 
New  Left  ["The  Feud  Among  tl 
Radicals,  June]  could  hardly  be  call* 
objective,  since  he  is  patently  a  "Can 
Still,  it  is  by  far  the  most  lucid  answ< 
to  the  question.  What  do  the  Ne 
Radicals  want,  anyhow?  The  recei 
statement  by  Stokely  Carmichael,  ne 
head  of  SNCC,  that  "Integration 
irrelevant"  adds  point  to  Mr.  Ke 
man's  contentions.  The  "Can'ts"  ai 
in  the  process  of  throwing  away  bot 
the  civil-rights  movement  and  th 
peace  movement  by  their  nihilisti 
approach  to  problems.  .  .  . 

Thomas  J.  Cummin 
Oakland.  Calil 

(  ops  in  the  Classroon 

"Cheating  in  College"  by  Ralph  A 
Raimi  |  May  |  is  not  serious.  ...  I  have 
seen  honor  systems  work,  and  well,  ir 
such  a  variety  of  institutions  as  th< 
University  of  California.  Davis.  Ober 
lin  College,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Hamilton  College.  I  have 
observed  very  little  cheating  or  pla- 
giarism in  my  years  at  Berkeley. 

The  whole  posture  of  the  article,  ia 
which  professors  are  "guardians  of 
the  integrity  of  .  .  .  degrees"  and  end 
up  being,  in  Mr.  Raimi's  educational 
1984,  "citizen-policemen"  is  paranoid 
and  bizarre.  To  insure  that  a  few 
cheaters  don't  get  away  with  some- 
thing under  an  honor  system,  we  are 
to  turn  professors  into  wardens  and 
policemen!  I  am  willing  to  concede 


6  out  of  7  could 
not  answer  this  question 

correctly. 
How  about  you? 


r— —————— ————— ————--- 

In  the  past  7  years,  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  11.4  percent. 
In  the  same  period,  the  average 
price  of  steel  has: 

□  increased  25% 

□  increased  15% 

□  increased  10% 

□  increased  5% 

□  increased  2% 

□  stayed  steady 

L----_— .-i ... -- .J 

The  U.  S.  Government  regularly  publishes  an  official  index 
of  Finished  Steel  Prices. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1959,  that  index  stood  at  102.2.  By  the 
end  of  May  this  year,  it  had  risen  2\k  percent  compared 
with  an  11.4  percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

So  the  average  price  of  other  representative  things  we 
buy  has  gone  up  five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  steel. 

Contributing  to  this  significant  record  of  steel  price  sta- 
bility is  U.  S.  Steel's  large  and  continuing  investment  in 
research  and  in  new,  more  efficient  facilities. 


United  States  Steel 
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that  at  most  schools,  were  they  to 
adopt  honor  systems,  some  cheating 
would  take  place.  But  frankly,  who 
cares,  as  long  as  the  community  of 
trust  and  understanding  between  the 
vast  majority  of  students  and  the 
faculty  is  strengthened?  Honor  sys- 
tems teach  honor.  Mr.  Raimi's  system 
teaches  them  suspicion  and  aliena- 
tion, and  a  cheap  commercial  attitude 
toward  learning.  .  .  . 

I  am  happy  to  report  .  .  .  that  the 
guardians  of  degree-integrity  are 
giving  way  to  professors  who  accept 
students  as  people  interested  in  an 
education.  .  .  .  Pass-fail  alternatives 
to  grading  have  been  adopted  by  the 
faculties  at  several  campuses  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  at 
Princeton.  Cal  Tech.  San  Francisco 
State,  and  Harvey  Mudd. 

Mr.  Raimi's  hardheadedness  toward 
human  nature  is  admirable.  Man  is 
lazy  and  dishonest.  But  man  is  not  as 
lazy  and  dishonest  as  Raimi  makes 
out,  and  in  the  university  at  least,  it 
seems  senseless  to  design  one's  sys- 
tems for  those  human  dregs  that  Mr. 
Raimi,  apparently,  has  to  teach. 

Stuart  Miller,  Asst.  Prof, 
of  English  and  Comparative  Lit. 
and  Faculty  Asst.  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Other  Rewards 

In  my  letter  about  William  Arrow- 
smith's  article  [''The  Shame  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  Comments  and  Re- 
buttals, May]  I  said  that  many  people 
in  the  humanities  preferred  commit- 
tee work  for  the  money  that  could  be 
obtained  by  it.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues at  Berkeley  have  pointed  out 
to  me.  this  is  a  wildly  untrue  state- 
ment—and I  hasten  to  withdraw  it. 
There  is  no  money  in  committee 
work;  there  are  other  satisfactions 
that  I  do  not  share.  Actually,  I  was 
thinking  not  of  committee  work  in  the 
humanities,  but  of  other  academic- 
disciplines  which  receive  funds  from 
corporations  or  the  government. 

Louis  Simpson 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Protecting  our  Babies 

Roul  Tunley  hits  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  in  his  article  "America's 


LETTERS 

Unhealthy  Children:  An  Emerging 
Scandal"  [May].  I  know  from  expe- 
rience as  a  mother  who  registered  in 
an  obstetrical  clinic,  and  then  can- 
celed and  postponed  appointments  in 
order  to  avoid  the  three-hour  waits, 
dingy  corridors,  and  insufficient  and 
non-caring  clerical  and  medical  staffs. 

A.  C.  Hawkins 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  more  vital  problem 
than  parental  care.  Our  infants  need 
expert  medical  care  and  supervision 
during  the  first  week  of  their  lives, 
and  they  are  not  getting  it.  The  high 
risk  to  the  infant  is  during  his  first 
week  of  life,  after  he  is  born,  not  be- 
fore he  is  born. 

If  his  mother  is  very  poor,  or 
Negro,  the  infant  will  be  sent  home 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  birth.  . . . 
The  infant  may,  but  usually  does  not 
receive  one  cursory  medical  examina- 
tion that  cannot  predict  his  chances 
for  survival  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
his  mother  is  struggling  with  finances 
(and  what  young  couple  is  not?),  the 
infant  is  sent  home  in  three  to  five 
days.  The  longer  the  infant  remains 
under  medical  and  nursing  care  and 
supervision,  the  more  likely  handicaps 
in  extrauterine  adjustment  can  be  ob- 
served and  treated.  ...  It  is  a  matter 
of  socioeconomics,  not  physiology. 
The  ten  safer  countries  provide  one 
to  four  weeks'  expert  medical  care 
after  delivery.  .  .  . 

Reva  Rubin,  Prof,  and  Chmn. 
Dept.  of  Obstetrical  Nursing 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Japanese  Inn 

I  enjoyed  John  Fischer's  report  on 
Japanese  hostelries  [Easy  ('hair, 
June].  I  find  that  he  describes  a  Jap- 
anese inn  at  least  as  lovingly  as  I  did. 
But  I  must  object  to  the  canard  in  his 
footnote.  . . . 

The  Minaguchi-ya  is  not  overrun 
by  foreign  tourists.  It  gets  a  good 
share  of  them  because  of  my  book 
[Japanese  hm  |,  but  its  guests  are  by 
no  means  all  foreigners.  ...  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Minaguchi-ya  was  dis- 
paraged in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fischer.  .  .  .  Hut  I  suggest  that  this 
disparagement  arises  from  jealousy 
because  the  Minaguchi-ya  has  re- 
ceived the  publicity  it  has;  envy  and 
malice  are  not  unknown  in  Japan.  .  .  . 


The  Minaguchi-ya  is  also  derogate! 
for  less  subtle  reasons  by  certaii 
travel  agencies  which  operate  thei 
own  string  of  hotels  and  inns  and  tr; 
to  steer  guests  to  them.  .  .  . 

Oliver  Statlei 
Huntley,  111; 

No  Nose  for  New: 

Jeff  Greenfield's  article  on  "Collegi 
Newspapers  in  Search  of  Their  Owe 
Voice"  [May]  tells  only  part  of  the 
story.  Certainly  most  student  paper? 
are  passive,  timid,  and  dull.  It's  also 
true  that  some  college  administra- 
tions impose  tight  controls  on  them. 
But  Mr.  Greenfield's  inference  that 
the  sharp  knife  of  student  journalism 
is  continually  blunted  by  a  heavy- 
handed  administration  is  contrary  to 
fact.  .  .  . 

The  main  problem  is  that  of  staff- 
ing. For  every  able  and  conscientious 
undergraduate  reporter  or  editor, 
there  are  probably  ten  others  who  are 
neither.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  are  not 
journalism  majors  and  have  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  how  to  write  and 
gather  news,  or  what  news  is. . . . 

The  result  is  weak,  unaggressive 
newspapers  which  fail  to  cover  the 
campus.  Various  university  research 
projects  make  big  news  throughout 
the  country.  How  much  of  this  ever 
gets  into  college  newspapers?  Very 
little,  largely  because  there  aren't 
enough  reporters  with  sufficient  ini- 
tiative and  guidance  to  walk  across 
the  quadrangle  and  ask  a  chairman 
what's  going  on  in  his  department. 
It's  easier  to  sit  around  and  write  col- 
umns and  editorials  Hogging  the  ad- 
ministration on  one  issue  or  another. 

Fine.  Let  college  newspapers  cru- 
sade for  student  interests. .  .  .  Rut  also 
please  let  them  .  .  .  be  werospapers.  M 
long  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
for  editors  to  improve  their  staffs 
through  careful  screening  and  re- 
cruitment. The  newspapers  also 
should  adopt  higher  standards  of  re- 
porting and  writing.  I  know  many 
student  editors  blanch  at  the  thought 
of  newspapers  run  by  journalism  stu-: 
dents  and  departments.  But  there  i| 
no  question  that  many  of  these  same 
editors  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
such  papers. 

M.  L.  Stein,  Chmn. 
New  York  University 
Department  of  Journalism 
Xew  York,  N.  Y. 


\i7hy  are  so  many  Americans 
rying  to  Europe 
en  Iberia? 


'Because  on  Iberia 
only  the  plane 

gets  more  attention  than  you. 


nericans  appreciate  friendly,  helpful 
'vice  when  they  travel.  They  get  it 
Iberia. 

The  Iberia  people  know  the  impor- 
:nce  of  the  little  things.  A  meal 

rved  w ith  Sunday  care.  An  extra  pil- 
More  coffee.  A  thoughtful  ans.'.er 

aquestion.  Real  Spanish  hospitality. 

In  fact,  on  Iberia,  only  the  plane 
ets  more  attention  than  you.  Our 
iwift.  dependable  DC-8  Fan  Jets  (the 
era  power  jets)  are  serviced  by  ex- 
erts. Iberia  pilots  have  millions  of 
iles  of  experience. 

Only  Iberia  flies  DC-8  Fan  Jets  daily 
'irect  to  Madrid  with  an  extra  flight  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  v.hich  in- 
ludes  stopover  privileges  in  Lisoon 


See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Iberia. 
Ticket  offices  in  Chicago.  Dallas.  Den- 
ver. Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  Miami,  Nev. 
York.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Sa^ 
Francisco.  V.'ashincton.  D.C 


■  ■ 
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This  2  handicap  golfer  also  happens  to  blend  the  world's  finest  Scotch. 


Oeorpe  Thomson  lines  up  Ins  pint  at  the  K  Union 
panic  o/  poll,  hut  Ins  mic  claim  to  fame  is  the  "< 

lis  name  is  Johnnie  Walker  Black  I  abel. 
Anil  its  secret  is  the  precise,  authoritar- 
ian nose  ol  one  man  George  Thomson, 
third  master  blender  in  the  144-year-old 
hislors  ol  John  Walker  &  Sons. 

Win  his  whisk)  stands  apart.  Experts 
will  tell  you  the  sumptuous  character  ol 
Black  Label  can  come  only  from  the 
richest  of  the  101  straight  malt  whiskies 
produced  in  Scotland.  And  Mr.  Thom- 


nock  (Barassie)  Golf  Club.  He  plays  an  excellent 
•dttcated"  nine  lie  uses  m  blend  Johnnie  Walker. 

son's  educated  nose  knows  them  all 
their  characteristics,  their  personalities, 
and  how  they'll  "marry"  with  others. 

For  Black  Label,  he  uses  more  than 
-10  ol  the  expensive  "single  malls.''  To 
ilus  blend  of  flavorful  Highland  malts. 
George  rhomson  adds  just  the  exact 
amount  of  aged  Scotch  grain  whisky 
necessary  to  complete  the  unique  lor- 
mula  that  is  Johnnie  Walker  Black  label. 


i 

Are  you  pay  ing  a  premium  for  Scotch', 

It  you're  paying  for  "the  best."  yoi 
ought  to  be  getting  all  the  smooth  Scotch 
richness  and  true  Scotch  character  0-i 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label. 

The  superiority  of  it  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  bv  people  who 
know  Scotch  w  hisk\ .  It's  in  such  demand 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  it's  actually 
on  ration  there.  But  the  current  U.S. 
quota  allows  you  to  get  a  reasonable 
supply. 

Ask  for  Black  Label  tonight.  Its 
smooth,  satisfying  flavor  could  change 
\our  taste  for  fine  Scotch. 


BOITLCD  IN  SCOTLAND.  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86. H  PROOF. 
IMPORTED  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPORAIIDN.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Late  Transplant: 

/hy  I  Left  London  for  New  York  by  Alan  Pryce-jones 


distinguished  British  writer 
d  one-time  editor  of  the  "Times 
terary  Supplement"  decided  in 
iddle  age  to  change  not  only 
mreers  but  countries.  His  reasons 
m,d  more  to  do  with  the  moral 
Miniate    of   England    than  its 
mother. 

ix  years  ago  I  was  living  in  London. 
;  that  time  I  was  writing  about 
eater  for  the  Observer;  I  led  what 
emed  to  me  an  organized  life,  a  life 
brined  to  last.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
e  Ford  Foundation  invited  me  to  the 
nited  States  for  six  months;  six 
onths  became  a  year;  a  year  became 
permanent  assignment.   And  al- 
lough  my  small  skiff  has  now  been 
jiloted  into  channels  remote  from  the 
I  ord  Foundation,  here  I  am  in  New 
1  ork  and  likely  to  stay. 

Why?  Why  does  a  Londoner  in  his 
j,  lid-fifties  uproot  himself?  It  would 
I  e  perfectly  comprehensible  at  twen- 
ly,  when  most  of  life  still  lies  ahead. 

iut  the  fifties  are  a  plateau  period,  a 
I  ind  of  west  wing  built  out  from  the 
hirties  toward  the  sunset;  it  is  not 
[  lormally  a  time  for  sudden  changes, 
|  or  radical  decisions. 

There  is  also  this:  that  to  leave 
Ime's  native  country  in  middle  age 
nd  settle  elsewhere  when  ebb  rather 
han  flow  is  the  order  of  the  day  is  an 
mattractive  gesture.  People  think  one 
s  fleeing  the  police  or  debts  or  a 
notched  love  affair.  One  brings  an  in- 
eradicable accent,  clothes  of  foreign 
tut,  and  a  furtive  manner.  For  if  one 
is  constantly  enthusiastic  about  the 
unfamiliar  one  is  suspected  of  being 
innately  disloyal.  If,  by  contrast,  one 
is  ever  critical,  there  is  the  instant  im- 
plied retort:  Limey,  go  home. 

Into  the  bargain,  a  total  change  of 
domicile  is  seldom  made  for  clear-cut 
reasons.  Granted  the  power  of  choice, 
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we  act  on  instinct  rather  than  princi- 
ple. Nevertheless,  I  have  tried  to  make 
out  a  balance  sheet,  the  more  readily 
because  six  years  is  a  long  enough 
time  to  allow  a  first  excitement  to  cool. 

I  was  brought  up  with  a  constant 
idea  of  Great  Britain's  place  in  the 
world  and  of  my  own  place  in  Great 
Britain.  My  father  was  a  colonel, in 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  the 
youngest  of  eight  children.  My  mother 
was  the  third  of  four.  Neither,  there- 
fore, either  expected,  or  achieved,  a 
fortune,  and  both  were  incapable  of 
making  one.  Indeed  the  very  notion 
would  have  been  both  strange  and  un- 
congenial. Sixty  years  ago.  fortunes 
were  things  you  inherited  or  did 
without. 

My  parents,  and  my  mother  in  par- 
ticular, resented  this.  Right  on  their 
horizon,  and  blocking  the  view,  were 
their  immediate  elders,  with  large 
houses,  hunters  in  the  stable,  prolific 
grouse  moors,  a  coronet  or  two,  and 
excellent  pearls.  My  parents  thought 
themselves  half-starved  when  they  ob- 
served such  glories,  though  there 
were  always  servants  in  the  house, 
cars  in  the  garage,  and  chauffeurs  in 
the  cars.  About  once  a  year  they  would 
decide  that  the  end  had  come.  I  would 
have  to  leave  Eton.  I  could  never  go  to 
Oxford.  Well,  they  said,  we  have  done 
what  we  could,  and  now  we  can  do  no 
more. 

Nothing  whatever  changed  on  these 
occasions.  I  did  not  leave  Eton.  I  did 
go  to  Oxford.  But  I  remember  think- 
ing already  that  there  was  something 
essentially  mediocre  about  a  society 
so  prone  to  complaint,  so  set  in  its 
ways,  so  unwilling  to  expand.  My 
mother,  for  instance,  was  "grander" 
than  mj  1 1  her.  My  father's  eldest 
brother  was  a  mere  baronet;  worse, 
my  paternal  grandfather  had  made  a 
fortune  in  trade.  Worst  of  all  (for  it 
had  been  a  large  fortune )  he  had  lost 


it.  not  once  but  twice,  to  which  the 
general  family  comment  was  in  line 
with  Lady  Bracknell's  in  The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest:  "We  have 
already  missed  five,  if  not  six,  trains. 
To  miss  any  more  might  expose  us  to 
comment  on  the  platform." 

If,  I  reasoned,  they  were  to  feel 
themselves  so  sadly  underprivileged, 
why  did  they  not  do  something  about 
it?  True,  my  father  had  made  a  brief 
incursion  into  the  City  in  1919,  gam- 
bled in  German  marks,  and  lost  the 
lot.  True,  he  had  tried  again  a  few 
years  later  and  found  a  Mexican  oil 
well  which,  after  one  spectacular 
week,  never  gave  up  anything  except 
seawater.  He  may.  therefore,  have 
been  nursing  wounds.  But  it  seemed 
poor-spirited,  all  the  same,  to  cross 
hands  in  lap  and  watch,  with  lugubri- 
ous jealousy,  the  rise  to  prosperity 
and  power,  of  my  uncles. 

There  was.  of  course,  the  Empire. 
My  father— incidentally  the  kindest 
and  nicest  of  men— could  always  pin 
on  his  many  medals  and  think  of  an 
imperial  destiny.  He  would  have  been 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  gym  master 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  a  year  ago, 
when  that  gentleman  fixed  me  with  a 
cold  eye  and  said,  "In  my  view  there 
are  only  two  parts  of  the  world : 
Britain  and  the  Empire.  What  I  say  is, 
If  a  man  can't  make  a  success  of  his 
life  in  one  or  the  other  he  can't  do 
it  anywhere." 

As  a  son  to  these  parents  I  was  not 
a  total  success.  I  married  a  French 
wife- which  was  taken  as  a  sign  of 
flight iness,  not  in  her  but  in  me.  I 
lived  much  abroad.  I  voted  Liberal, 
not  Conservative,  and  even  found  my- 
self adopted  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for 
Parliament  in  support  of  Winston 
Churchill  in  those  days  before  the  war 
when  the  respectable  thing  to  say 
about  Churchill  was  that  he  was  an 
unreliable  turncoat. 
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"Well,  to  till  yon  the  truth,  it's  a  nice 
place  to  visit,  Imi  I  wouldn't  want  in 
live  hen  ." 


But  somehow,  though  I  was  at- 
tached to  American  troops  for  short 
assignments  during  the  war,  I  never 
spent  any  time  in  the  United  States 
until  1950,  and  after  that  it  took  ten 
more  years  until  I  settled  here  for 
good.  By  that  time  I  was  a  widower, 
with  a  married  son  in  London.  I  had 
a  pleasant  apartment  there,  planned 
to  last  the  rest  of  a  lifetime.  'I  was,  if 
anything,  overemployed.  It  was  with 
no  need  of  escape,  or  thirst  for  an  en- 
largement of  fame,  money,  power, 
that  I  landed  at  Idlewild  in  May  1960. 

I  think  that  what  most  had  de- 
pressed me  about  England  was  its  re- 
sistance to  change.  From  192!)  on- 
wards it  was  clear  that  the  old  order 
was  in  permanent  eclipse.  In  that  year 
the  Labor  party  formed  its  second 
ministry,  only  seven  years  after  it  had 
reached  maturity  as  the  official  op- 
position. 1  remember  listening  to 
the  election  results  in  the  house 
of  Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  sin  as  my  fellow 
guests  applauded.  It  did  not  need 
much  prescience  that  evening  to  see 
that  the  old  structure  of  political 
power,  by  which  a  Lord  Rosebery  was 
Liberal  premier  in  due  turn,  and  then 
a  Lord  Salisbury  Conservative  pre- 
mier, had  been  overthrown. 

Thirty  years  later  that  overthrow 
was  thought  of  as  a  social  revolution. 
The  British  warmly  congratulated 
themselves  on  having  moved  out  of  the 
nineteenth  century  without  bloodshed. 
The  great  estates,  if  not  broken  up, 
were  breaking.  Old  institutions  had 
been  given  a  new  image.  The  Empire 
was  in  liquidation.  Poverty  was  turn- 
ing middle-class,  and  al  the  other  end 
of  the  social  scale  peeresses  made 
their  own  beds,  not  without  a  sigh. 

I  Jut  the  reality  underneath  this  new 
look  was  very  different.  On  the  sur- 
face the  counters  of  daily  life  might 
be  shuffled  into  new  patterns.  For 
many  people  that  life  was  certainly 
much  "better"  than  had  been  the  life 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
Hut  a  very  short  way  below  the  sur- 
face the  subsoil  was  entirely  undis- 
turbed. The  world  in  which  my  coun- 
trymen live— the  world  of  the  19(50s-is 
•primed  by  a  national  heart  still  re- 
stricted to  the  rhythms  of  1880. 

This  has  its  good  side.  The  Kritish 
people,  not  having  noticed  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  Empire,  keep  an  im- 
perial stance  which  steadies  the 
nerves.  They  counteract  the  weakness 


of  the  pound,  the  obsolescence  oljii 
dustry,  the  decay  of  parliamenjrl 
government,  by  never  thinking  aijul 
them.  They  regard  the  other  nat  nl 
of  Europe  not  as  rivals  but  as  pnj 
grounds.  At  home,  if  apathetic, 
are  calm  and,  if  need  be,  fair-minM 
All  this  is  good. 

I  have  never  shared  the  passio  if 
countless  friends  and  contemporali 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  EngMj 
past  in  expectation  of  a  UtopianH 
ture.  Certainly  there  have  long  tf 
anomalies  to  correct,  outworn 
tudes  to  be  replaced.  But  equally 
tainly  the  English  tradition  of  oi 
and  mannerliness  and  service  iffl 
precious  thing.  The  essential,  sur  \ 
remains  twofold:  to  understand  eii 
implications  of  surrendering  an  1 1- 
pire,  so  as  to  find  a  new  and  pro  r  i 
place  in  the  society  of  nations;  anc 
shake  off  the  crippling  inhibitions  f3 
the  British  caste  system. 

Then  there  is  our  national  apatj'J 
It  often  looks  sagacious,  yet  all  |d1 
often  prudent  hesitation  is  no  mje> 
than  laziness.  A  very  large  proportpi 
of  British  citizens  never  notice  ml 
event  outside  their  personal  expfs! 
ence,  and  in  addition  they  take  trou  ? 
to  forget  any  experience  they  Mfi 
found  disagreeable. 

The  effect  of  this  is  curiously  de;  I 
ening.  I  used  to  have  a  house  in  Ke', 
some  thirty-five  miles  from  LondJ 
Quite  a  few  people  in  cottages  near]* 
had  never  been  to  London,  and  one* 
lady  at  least  had  not  even  ventllll 
the  twelve  miles  into  Maidstone,  afl 
county  town.  Why  should  she? 

This  was  a  much-bombed  area  di 
ing  the  war,  directly  on  the  path  frc 
Germany  to  London.  If  the  raids  wei 
endured— as    they    were— with  i 
freshing  courage,  I  sometimes  wo> 
dered  whether  my  neighbors  rear 
took  in  what  was  happening  over  the'' 
heads.  Was  not  a  succession  of  aj 
raids,  to  their  minds,  rather  like  pr 
longed    bad    weather?    One  mere 
waited  for  the  wind  to  drop,  and  th< 
took  stock  of  the  damage.  The  Ge, 
mans  indeed!  They  were  not  in  tl 
habit  of  w  inning  wars;  we  were.  Ai 
so  Kent  went  about  its  business  will 
out   often   pausing  to  think  that 
larger  world  was  changing  forevt 
just  over  the  horizon. 

This  inability  to  recognize  chanfi 
persists.  To  live  behind  park  walls  i 
the  largest  local  house  still  gives  ill 
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SS  SOUTH  AMERICAN  -  Queen  of  the  Great  Lakes  Uhc  only  U  S  Registry  cruisi  'Inn  on  the  Great  Lakes) 

Georgian  Bay  Line  offers  TWO  special 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  cruises  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
in  beautiful  September. 


INDIAN  SUMMER  CRUISE 

Won  .  Sept  5  through  Wed  .  Sept  14 

FALL  FOLIAGE  CRUISE 

Wed  ,  Sept  14  through  Tliurs  .  Sept.  22 


Detroit.  Mich  •  Cle> 


land.  Ohio  •  Bull; 

f  inises,  too ! 
;/  nt  or  write 


The  top  cruises  of  the  ye.u  .  .  at  the  best  time  for 
cruising  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence  River  — the 
Thousand  Islands  — and  the  great  Seaway;  over  1400 
miles  of  heautiful  inland  waterways'  Afloat  there 
will  never  he  a  dull  moment  — exciting  days  and 
glorious  nights  of  fun.  rest  and  relaxation,  fine  food 
find  congeniality  with  new  found  friends.  Plenty  of 
time  ashore  to  see  the  sights  at  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Make  your  reservations  now  as  these  cruises  will  he  a 
sell  out  Bettei  spare  now  available  on  Sepl  14 
cruise   Rates  as  low  as  S?69  50   No  tax  applies. 


GEORGIAN  BAY  LINE,  Dept.  30,  Foot  of  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226 
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questioned  privileges  to  the  owi  r, 
though  the  old  Whig  traditions 
as  strong  as  ever.  The  fabric  o 
society  may  be  frayed,  but  it 
The  express  trains  will  in  f 
stopped  at  a  private  station 
local  landowner  is  grand  enoug 
villagers  in  church  will  stil 
round  the  pew  ends  to  see  wh 
Grace  is  wearing  this  Sunda 
who  is  staying  in  the  great  houw 

And  why  not?  In  the  damjaij, 
blowy  life  of  the  English  count'sidf* 
such  distractions  are  doubly  we  nth 
But  they  carry  with  them  the  "salt 
vantage  that  at  any  distance, iW 
London— and  one  hundred  miiri 
England  is  a  long  way— existen  be 
comes  static  unless  some  remO|  auq 
thority  decides  to  create  a  new'iw 
with  new  industry  to  sustain  i  ail 
brings  both  so  convulsively  tJflS 
that  the  neighborhood  turns  sm 
phrenic,  caught  between  old  aniw 
worlds,  neither  of  which  maksM 
effort  to  understand  the  other.  I 

Even  in  London  itself  changes!! 
a  discount,  outside  the  saddraB 
operations  of  real  estate, 
friends  assume  a  personal  p 
early  in  life,  from  which  they 
diverge.  The  jokes  which  w 
funny  in  1930  are  trotted  out 
forty  years  later;  the  kindly  1 
of  old  friends  in  a  close-knit  s 
turns  into  reluctance  ever  to  ri 
mitting  a  new  face. 

When  Evelyn  Waugh  died  ej 
this  year  much  was  made  in  his  I 
aries  of  his  dual  attitude  to  the  h| 
race :   intense   respect   for  yoij 
friendships  and  raw  hostility  t| 
rest  of  the  population.  His  casl 
the  more  interesting  because  hi 
adopted,  by  act  of  will,  those  attik 
which  he  thought  suitable  to  a  | 
or  less  artificial  persona  :  that  0 
crusted  Catholic  aristocrat.  Hal 
of  these  attributes  been  his  by 
he  might  have  been  less  rigid  i 
views.  P.ut  that  a  grown  man  oft' 
tional  intelligence  should  so  ha1 
dulged  his  romanticism  must  see 
travagantly  odd  to  anyone  not  B 
—the  more  so  because  Waugh  w; 
unique  in  his  views  of  other  peo] 

Hritish  dukes,  for  example,  te 
believe  themselves  set  apart  fin 
non-dukes.  Labor  Governments 
come  and  go.  Harold  Wilsons  ma.1 
claim  as  loud  and  often  as  the\ 
that  Britain  is  being  streamline 
the  modern  world.  ( 'oiiservatiVC 


Gene  Smith  got  the  radio  bug  in  1927... 
today  he's  an  electronics  analyzer  at  GM 


The  date:  September  22,  1927.  Gene 
Smith  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
hunches  over  a  radio  crackling  with 
static  and  the  excitement  of  an  historic 
fight— the  second  Dempsey-Tunney 
world  heavyweight  match. 

But  more  importantly,  for  Gene,  it's 
his  first  closeup  look  at  radio,  and  he 
is  fascinated  with  the  maze  of  wire  and 
tubes  that   somehow— miraculously— 


snatch  the  announcer's  voice  from 
the  air.  That  fascination  never  cools. 

First,  Gene  Smith  built  crude  crystal 
sets.  Then,  he  rebuilt  a  set  operated  off 
his  father's  car  battery.  Next  a  plug-in 
set,  one  of  the  first  in  the  neighborhood. 
And  radio  was  a  big  part  of  his  life  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  where  he  served  as  Radio 
Technician,  1st  Class. 

And  then,  in  19b?.  Gene  Smith  joined 


the  Cadillac  Division  of  General  Motors 
and  set  up  the  Test  Instrumentation 
Application  Section.  Today  he  heads  up 
a  crack  team  of  technicians  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  test  equipment  that 
helps  make  Cadillac  the  leader  among 
luxury  cars. 

There  were  three  winners  that  event- 
ful Fall  day  many  years  ago:  Gene  Tun- 
ney,  Gene  Smith  and  General  Motors! 


GM 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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WORLD-RENOWNED  LIQUEUR 

COINTREAU 

PERFECT  AFTER  DINNER 

COINTREAU 

LENDS  COCKTAILS  MAGIC 

COINTREAU 

EXCITING  ON  THE  ROCKS 

COINTREAU 

HONORED  BY  CHEFS 

COINTREAU 

FOR  GOURMET  DISHES 


COfJREAU 


COINTREAU  LIQUEUR  •  30  PROOF  •  PRODUCED^ 
BOTTLED  eY  COINTREAU  LTD.,  PENNINGTON,  N.  0. 
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ers  may  plod  behind  the  Labor  party 
in  an  attempt  to  show  that  their  cause 
is  as  democratic  as  the  next  man's. 
Nobody  budges.  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  a  butler  who  left  me  to  better 
himself  once  returned  after  three 
weeks,  saying  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  work  in  a  house  "where  chef 
reads  the  Daily  Mirror." 

There  are.  of  course,  things  (as  well 
as  people  I  I  miss.  I  find  that  the  speed 
of  accomplishment— as  distinct  from 
the  motions  of  doing  something— is 
very  much  slower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England.  And  as  for  anything 
which  involves  consultation— a  com- 
mittee, for  instance— American  slow- 
ness is  almost  unbearable  to  me.  The 
gradual  warming  up.  the  unwanted 
coffee,  the  ponderous  filling  in  of  a 
background  familiar  to  everybody, 
would  not  in  England  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant. 

I  also  miss  the  logic  of  the  British 
social  system.  Caste-ridden  it  is.  and 
envious  and.  at  the  lower  levels,  petty. 
But  within  an  outmoded  framework 
it  at  least  makes  sense.  From  monarch 
to  garbage  man  there  is  a  logical  niche 
in  the  world  for  everybody,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  to  rise— or  fall— by  ob- 
serving the  rules,  or  failing  to  do  so. 

By  contrast.  I  find  fifty  systems  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and 
none  of  them  logical.  Political  and 
religious  hierarchies,  hierarchies  of 
money,  affiliation,  ancestry,  education, 
coexist  with  no  special  sanction  and 
a  great  deal  of  heart-burning.  Since 
to  feel  superior  to  someone  else  is  a 
basic  human  pleasure,  similar  social 
escalations  exist  throughout  the 
world;  but  I  have  found  American 
snobberies  far  harder  to  plumb  than 
anything  in  Europe,  as  well  as  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  old-world 
snobberies  as  vinegar  to  wine. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  wonderful 
to  live  in  communities  where  nothing 
is  static,  where  the  right  question  to 
ask  is  "Why  not?"  instead  of  the  Brit- 
ish "Why?"  For  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  self-content  which  make  Britain  at 
times  an  exasperating  country  to 
work  in  is  that  nobody  is  willing  to 
t ry  anything  new. 

Oddly  enough,  this  stems,  I  think, 
from  a  continuing  concern  for  quality. 
In  British  eyes,  quality  is  an  outcrop 
of  tradition.  The  craftsmen  who  have 
proved  themselves  for  a  century  or 
two  are  bound— are  they  not?— to  leave 


their  heirs  an  inheritance] 
more  valuable  than  any  ne| 
procedure. 

That  is  why,  when  I  read  ail 
sertingthatLondon  isthe  swi 
of  cities,  that  teen-age  fashil 
Chelsea  are  conquering  thl 
that  new  dances,  new  folk  sol 
battles  between  Mods  and  Ro| 
setting  the  pace  for  young  p| 
i  rywhere,  I  very  much  doubj 
read.  For  all  such  manifestal 
local.  They  arise  from  the 
ness  of  British  life  in  gent 
from  a  parallel  wish  to  break^ 
brilliance     and  fantasy, 
grown-ups,  even  if  they  go  tl 
Beatle  period  in  youth,  simpl* 
ape  the  ebullience  of  Latin^ 
thoroughness  of  Germans;  h 
or  two  the  damp  gets  into  thei] 
and  the  game  is  up. 

There  is  one  further  disadl 
of  London,  and  to  some  extent] 
country,  life:  far  more  close-la 
American  equivalents,  it  is  all 
demanding.  Either,  like  a  soj 
battle,  you  are  drafted  to  a 
which  has  to  be  held  in  the  teel 
opposition  until  death,  or  y< 
permanently  behind  the  lines, 
of  course,  that  New  York  is  un) 
other  city  in  the  United  Sd 
New  York  one  can  set  one's  o\ 
ation  on  time,  see  as  much  or 
of  other  people  as  one  chooses.J 
remembered  or  forgotten  at  wif 
where  one  is  more  or  less  undei 
vation.  But  if  you  do  not  like  wj 
find  you  can  at  least  move  on. 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  then 
where  to  move  to,  should  you 
of  love  with  the  city  you  were 
Like  I).  H.  Lawrence  in  High] 
Nottingham,   you    will  merelj 
yourself  in  permanent  exile. 

And  so,  having  chosen  a  nt 
tern  for  myself  I  am  content 
Naturally,   when   the  taxi-drij 
rude,  when  the  subway  refu] 
change  a  $5  bill,  when  it  tal 
minutes  to  buy  a  railway  tickil 
twenty  to  find  a  New  York  postl 
I  curse  my  choice.  I  long  for  anl 
smoother     civilization  where! 
streets  are  not  hacked  up  by  Coil 
son  and  the  buildings  seldom  or 
burst  into  flames;   where  th 
have  seats  for  sale  and  cath | 
wear  a  proper  patina.  But  the 
passes.  I  would  (and  do)  go  baclf 
But  never  willingly  for  good 


Some  people  think  dancing 
for  kids, 

find  Rome  dull, 

and  never  fall  in  love  after 

le  age  of  23. 

Some  people  should  never 
y  with  us. 


We  fly  to  85  cities  in  51  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Yet,  most  of  our  passengers  all  speak  the  same  language. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  where  they  live. 
It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  knowing  how  to  live. 
So,  if  you'd  like  to  fly  from  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or 
Montreal  to  London,  Lisbon,  Milan,  and  Rome,  we  hope  you'll 
ask  your  travel  agent  whether  you  qualify  to  fly  with  us. 
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The  Packaged  Society 

by  Russell  Lynes 


At  the  hearings  on  automobile  safety 
in  Washington  last  spring  a  great 
many  caustic  things  were  said  about 
the  shortcomings  of  manufacturers 
and  the  naivete  of  consumers.  I  do 
not  recall,  however,  that  anybody 
mentioned  that  the  basic  trouble 
might  lie  in  the  nature  of  what  can 
be  reasonably  called  The  Packaged 
Society.  Everything  in  America,  in- 
cluding people,  comes  packaged,  and 
the  package,  by  and  large,  is  designed 
to  conceal  and  not  to  reveal  its  con- 
tents or  at  least  to  make  the  contents 
look  a  great  deal  better  than  they  are. 
The  safety  hearings  merely  served  the 
purpose  of  revealing  what,  has  been 
concealed  in  what  was  up  to  that  time 
America's  most  universally  revered 
and  most  carefully  wrapped  package. 

When  I  say  that  everything  comes 
packaged,  I  mean  almost  everything 
-ideas  as  well  as  objects,  services  as 
well  as  places,  pleasures,  vices,  hallu- 
cinations. Almost  the  only  things  that 
are  not  packaged  are  cattle  on  the 
hoof,  babies  on  the  delivery  table,  and 
birds  on  the  wing,  and  for  the  first, 
two  of  these  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
We  take  packaging  so  for  granted,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  not  usually  in  the 
least  surprised  when  the  contents  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  promise  of  the 
wrappings  ;  we  scarcely  notice  the  dis- 

Horper's  Mnyuzitie,  Anf/iixt  liXili 


crepancy  at  all.  We  do  not  think  of 
ourselves  as  the  creatures  of  packag- 
ing, and  yet  in  a  sense  we  are  all  items 
in  a  national  supermarket— catego- 
rized, processed,  labeled,  priced,  and 
readied  for  merchandising. 

There  have  been  various  attempts 
in  recent  years  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  the  wiles  of  packagers. 
Maureen  Neuberger,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  Senator  Philip 
Hart  of  Michigan,  started  a  campaign 
several  years  ago  to  get  producers  of 
crackers  and  cereals  and  soapflakes  to 
tell  the  customers  just  how  much  (or 
how  little)  there  was  in  those  great 
big  boxes  that  were  only  a  little  more 
!  han  half  full  and  that  looked  like  bar- 
gains when  in  fact  they  were  partly 
aii-  pockets.  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
with  the  rank  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  the  Department  of  Labor,  is 
President  Johnson's  special  adviser  on 
consumer  problems,  a  watchdog  at  the 
nation's  kitchen  door,  though  so  far 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  sunk  her 
teeth  very  often  in  the  delivery  boys. 

Our  failure  to  get  the  Congress  to 
legislate  honesty  in  packaging  is,  I 
suspect,  because  packaging  is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  American  way  of  living 
that  to  fuss  at  people  for  the  ways 
they  present  their  goods  might  just 
remind  the  electorate  of  the  wavs  that 


the  legislators  (among  others)  I 
age  themselves  for  public  coi  I 
tion.  If  everyone  had  to  say  th< 
about  what  is  behind  his  public 
if  everybody's  label,  and  perhap 
daily  the  politician's  label,  hac 
an  honest  statement  of  the  co 
therein  .  .  .  ah,  well.  The  "false 
that  made  a  two-story  build  in 
like  a  three-story  building,  and 
street  of  shacks  look  like  a  pros 
town,  is  in  our  most  revered  fi 
traditions  and  not,  evidently, 
lightly  discarded  because  a  f< 
formers  think  it  is  a  fraud. 

At  a  college  commencement  in 
I  found  myself  ruminating  on 
matters  and  I  wondered  wha 
speaker  could  offer  the  gradu 
class  that  its  members  couldn't  f 
a  drugstore,  nicely  packaged 
ready  to  consume,  a  microcosm  < 
society  that  was  about  to  con 
them.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  t 
proper  study  of  the  packaged  so 
free  of  prejudice  and  cant,  mig 
worth  some  young  scholar's  tale 
should  like  to  make  a  few  tent 
suggestions  for  such  an  inquiry 
I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to 
than  with  a  drugstore. 

Nearly  all  of  our  society  is 
on  the  shelves,  neat  and  in  profi 
the  American  dream  prettily 
and    priced,   sweet-smelling,  s 
tasting,  and  in  some  respects  mu 
ous.  There  are  the  cosmetics 
which  we  hope  to  transform  ours 
into  something  enticing  if  possib 
least  tolerable  if  not— devices  to 
the  eyes  shine,  the  lips  blossom 
skin  smell  like  gardens  or  c 
groves  or  pine  forests.  And  ther 
bottles  containing  elixirs  that 
sumably  make  the  insides  as  beau 
as  the  outsides,  pills  and  powders 
mysterious  liquors  from  herbs 
molds.  There  are  devices  to  bin 
wounds  or  just  conceal  them,  to  r 
the  spirits  or  to  calm  them,  to  pre 
one  from  making  mistakes  and  to 
rect  the  ones  that  have  been  mad 
indulge  and  to  soften  the  pangs 
overindulgence. 

But  that  is  the  least  of  it;  any  i 
apothecary  shop  tried  to  do  as  mi 
and  very  probably  succeeded  in  mi 
respects  just  as  well.  Today  the  dn 
store  serves  the  whole  man.  It  fet 
him  meat  or  eggs  or  fowl  packaj 
in  bread;  in  some  states  it  also  si 
him    liquor    as    so-called  "pack; 


Who  cares  if  our  children  get  more  out  of  « 
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EVERYBODY'S  A 


GENIUS  1 


(Only  in 
different  subjects) 


Central  h 
m,i.„n.  New  Yofh 
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Improved  General  Electric  lamps  for  general  classroom  lighting 
aid  the  learning  process  from  kindergarten  to  college.  C  arefully 
engineered  G-E  lighting  systems  deliver  more  light  for  the  dollar. 


These  tongnc-in-chcck  GENIUS  buttons  encourage  students  to  W( 
harder.  More  than  750.000  students  and  teachers  wrote  for  them, 
you.  Write:  Room  for  OENIUSES.  P.O.  Hox  143.  N.  Y  ,  N.  Y. 


live  did? 


iters  help  high-school  and  college  students  learn  more, 
er.  Latest  G-E  Time-Sharing  computers  solve  problems 
ents  at  one  time,  display  answers  on  a  "TV"  screen. 


General  Electric 
cares. 

(So  we  look  for  new  ways 
to  help  students  learn  more 
and  teachers  teach  more.) 

The  more  America's  population 
explodes,  the  louder  become  the 
echoes  inside  our  classrooms. 
Right  now,  there  are  more  than 
53  million  youngsters  in  school. 

Can  our  teachers  get  them 
ready  for  the  complex  world 
they'll  face?  We  think  so.  And 
General  Electric  people  are 
working  on  ways  to  help.  Some 
ideas  are  shown  at  left. 

In  addition,  G-E  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  can  help  ease  the  strain 
of  crowded  classrooms.  (One 
highly  qualified  instructor  can 
teach  dozens  of  classes  at  one 
time.) 

Small  G-E  atomic  reactors 
help  university  students  learn 
more  about  nuclear  physics. 
General  Electric  instruments 
and  equipment  are  in  thousands 
of  classrooms  and  laboratories 
to  help  make  courses  more 
understandable. 

And,  twice  a  month,  more 
than  9  million  students  see  G-E 
school  posters  explaining  scien- 
tific breakthroughs. 

America  needs  more  and 
more  bright  people.  General 
Electric  does,  too.  So  we  have 
to  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  our  children's  education 
better  than  our  own. 

T^ogress  fs  Our  Most  important  Product 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


The  ss  United  States  is 
the  fastest  ship  in  the  world. 

We  also  have  5  acres  of  deck  spac 
(Tennis  anyone?) 


One  nice  thing  about  taking  the 
ss  United  States  to  Europe  is  all  that 
Jock  space  \vc  put  at  your  feet  (live 
acres  to  he  exact)'  Makes  it  easy  to 
take  a  hike  .  .  .  or  play  a  leu  last  sets 
of  deck  tennis  .  .  .  or  curl  up  in  a  deck 
chair  away  from  everyone  else. 

It's  hard  to  believe  a  ship  so  hi can 
lie  so  fast.  Yet  the  ss  I  nitcd  Stales  is 
the  fastest  ship  in  the  world.  An  average 
crossing  takes  just  four-and-a-quartcr 
days.  Since  most  of  our  crossings  in- 
clude a  weekend,  a  business  traveler 


can  enjoy  a  wonderful  change  ol  pace, 
yet  he  awav  from  his  work  just  three 
business  day  s. 

Best  of  all,  w  hen  you  travel  to  Europe 
by  ship  you  arrive  at  the  top  of  your 
form  '  Step  ashore  and  lour  a  museum 
.  .  .  or  close  a  business  deal.  No  need 
to  spend  valuable  time  recuperating. 

What  else  will  you  find  aboard 
America's  Superliner?  Superb  I  uro- 
pean  cuisine... every  thing  from  steamed 
finnan  haddic  for  breakfast  to  Schas- 
chhek  a  la  Russc  for  dinner.  The  lam- 


est v\  i  ne  cellar  afloat,  .stocked  with  c 
finest  bordeaux,  burgundies,  mosehj 
ports  .  .  .  and  5000  bottles  of  vint  e 
champagnes.  I  aige  air-condilioiBa 
staterooms  with  individual  room  c  • 
trol.  Swimming,  dancing,  the  kit  l 
nun  ies.  and,  lor  your  peace  of  mind,  ic 
highest  safely  standards  in  the  woi  . 

So  this  year,  navel  to  Europe  w 
US.  I  here's  no  ship  in  the  world  qi 
like  the  ss  I  nited  Stales.  C  all  y<  t 
Travel  Agent  or  United  States  I  in 
One  Broadway,  New  York.N.Y.IOOfl 


ss  United  States 

Americas  H 
Superliner  ™ 


•es"  do  in  other  states.  It  also  feeds 
mind.  Racks  of  paperbacks  provide 
i  with  panaceas  and  Utopias.  They 
him  how  to  love,  how  to  diet,  how 
*elax,  how  to  believe  in  God.  They 
nsport  him  to  other  centuries  and 
company  of  forgotten  heroes  and 
yi  giving  ladies,  or  to  the  back  alleys 
(  his  own  city  and  the  company  of 

■  licts.  They  teach  him  how  to  get 
j  ng  in  French  and  how  to  get  along 
i  h  babies:  Spock,  of  course.  The 
1  jlier  the  drugstore,  the  greater  its 
Ltural  riches  and  its  seductions. 

■  What  else?  Greeting  cards  from  the 
M  >st  saccharine  and  genteel  to  the 

st  obtuse  and  violent,  the  senti- 
■;nts  predigested  in  the  former  and 
ms  witticisms  precooked  in  the  latter 
1!  ubstitutes  for  emotion  and  thought. 
Siree-stage  alarm  clocks  that  are 

ide  to  do  anything  but  alarm  .  .  . 

dgets  for  purring  us  out  of  sleep 
1 1  ;o  what  we  regard  as  consciousness. 
i|  ivices  to  take  the  natural  smells  out 
j  the  air  and  substitute  whiffs  of  the 
fliaine  woods;  all  sorts  of  packages  to 
lleate  with  chemicals  the  illusion  of 
I  lat  the  ladies'  magazines  have  told 
I  .  is  gracious  living.  And  below  (or 

hind  )  all  the  packaged  dreams  of 

e  drugstore  are  its  basic  functions— 
I  e  battles  against  pain  and  decay  and 
"  scomfort. 

»ut  there  are  some  things  one  can't 
|  ly  in  a  drugstore;  you  can't,  I  was 
»  minded  by  my  surroundings,  buy  a 
illege  graduate  there,  the  future 
I  ope  and  promise  of  the  world.  (One 
lets  sentimental  at  graduation  exer- 
Ises.)  College  graduates  come  from 
j  different  sort  of  package  store— one 
|;  tempted  to  say  processing  plant, 
ij'or  four  years  they  have  been  slowly 
Ind  carefully  wrapped  in  a  specified 
|  umber  of  credit  hours,  tied  together 
j.nally  with  a  string  of  examinations, 
Ind  ornamented  with  a  bow  on  top 
/hich  is  their  "senior  project."  Their 
i.A.  or  their  B.S.  is  the  label  which 
lakes  them  marked  men  and  women, 
repared  to  enter  a  society  that  places 
monetary  and  a  social  value  on  their 
'ackaging.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
hat  it  is  the  nature  of  the  wrappings 
ather  than  their  contents  that  is  con- 
idered  important.  Why  should  it  take 
"our  years  and  128  credit  hours  in  all 
nit  the  rarest  cases  to  produce  this 
icceptable  package?  What  is  so  magi- 
•al  about  the  numbers  four  and  128? 
What,  indeed,  is  so  magical  about  the 
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letters  B.A.  and  B.S.?  It  is,  of  course, 
that  they  mark  the  package  "market- 
able"; not  "educated,"  surely.  And  as 
if  there  weren't  enough  academic  par- 
cels already,  Yale  has  invented  and 
announced  still  another,  an  M.  Phil, 
said  to  be  better  than  an  M.A.  and 
somewhat  less  scholarly  than  a  Ph.D. 
—a  sort  of  academic  "big  economy 
package."  Undoubtedly  other  educa- 
tional processers  will  copy  it. 

Once  our  young  investigator  begins 
to  look  for  manifestations  of  the  pack- 
aged society  and  for  examples  of  the 
packaging  (and  wrapped  up)  mental- 
ity, he  will  find  them  everywhere. 
People  package  themselves  or,  in  some 
cases,  pay  others  to  package  them. 
Corporations  are  no  more  concerned 
with  packaging  their  products  than 
politicians  are  with  packaging  happi- 
ness or  foundations  are  with  packag- 
ing "programs"  and  "projects."  In- 
surance companies  package  security 
on  earth  and  churches  package  secu- 
rity beyond  the  grave.  Some  of  this 
is  amusing,  some  of  it  is  sometimes 
alarming,  but  all  of  it  is  at  least  partly 
misleading.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  members  of  the  packaged  society 
want  to  fool  others  as  it  is  that  they 
want  to  fool  themselves. 

The  packaging  of  objects  in  our  so- 
ciety is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely 
warrants  mention  here.  But  I  would 
like  to  have  our  scholar  explain  what 
psychology  lies  behind  the  package 
that  the  consumer  has  to  fight  his  way 
into,  a  situation  that  is  characteristic 
of  all  things  put  up  in  transparent 
plastics  from  fountain  pens  to  field 
salad.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  mind  that  puts  sliced  bacon  in  a 
plastic  sleeve  (or  slipcover)  that  can 
only  be  penetrated  by  a  carbon  steel 
knife  or  a  pair  of  garden  shears.  But 
the  packaging  of  persons  and  ideas 
and  beliefs  is  more  interesting  by  far, 
of  course,  than  the  packaging  of  ob- 
jects which  can't  defend  themselves. 

A  very  well-known  practitioner  of 
public  relations  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune at  least  partly  out  of  other  peo- 
ple's vanity  explained  to  me  the  nature 
of  his  profession.  "I'm  in  the  busi- 
ness," he  said,  "of  putting  little  men 
on  big  pedestals."  But  the  public  rela- 
tions man  is  just  one  professional  in 
the  personal  packaging  business.  The 
tailor  and  contour ier  are  others,  the 
beautician  another,  the  campaign 
manager  another,  and  the  interior 
decorator,  of  course,  still  another.  I 
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was  recently  told  that  the  head  of  a 
very  large  novelties  firm  is  about  to 
move  into  a  duplex  apartment  in  New 
York,  a  matter  of  two  dozen  rooms 
or  so,  and  he  informed  his  deco- 
rator that  he  wanted  each  room  to 
have  a  "theme"— making  a  series  of 
packages,  in  other  words,  each  one  of 
which  could  be  labeled,  presumably, 
like  the  gadgets  he  manufactures. 
This  is  rather  different  from  the  com- 
mon notion  of  creating  a  house  which 
"expresses  the  personality  of  its 
owner,"  the  standard  decorating  cli- 
che. It  is  the  concealment  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  owner  in  a  series  of 
unrelated  containers.  This  man  is 
obviously  all  merchandize!-,  and  one 
wonders  where,  if  anywhere,  he  lives. 

Personal  packaging  is  probably  the 
oldest  of  the  arts,  and  an  art  to  which 
a  great  many  other  arts  have  contrib- 
uted—the arts  of  costume  and  jewelry 
and  maquillage,  of  portraiture,  deco- 
ration, and  architecture.  (The  ulti- 
mate packager,  of  course,  is  the  mor- 
tician.) In  recent  years  we  have  been 
taught  by  sociologists  and  social  psy- 
chologists and  their  interpreters  on 
Madison  Avenue  that  personal  pack- 
aging is  primarily  a  matter  of  status 
symbols,  which  is  only  partly  true. 
Status  implies  a  position  or  standing 
somewhere  in  a  defined  hierarchy,  and 
symbols  are  the  badges  of  this  posi- 
tion. But  personal  packaging  more 
often  divulges  aspirations  than  it  does 
position;  what  one  would  like  to  seem 
to  be,  that  is,  rather  than  what  one 
has  become.  The  office  boy  enfolds 
himself  in  the  wrappings  of  the  junior 
executive,  hoping  to  make  himself 
more  marketable  if  he  is  an  ambitious 
boy.  (Indeed  if  he  is  really  ambitious 
he  spends  his  evenings  trying  to  get 
himself  wrapped  in  128  credit  hours 
and  a  B.A.)  The  young  man  in  a 
beard  and  sports  car,  on  the  other 
hand,  packages  himself  to  create  a 
special  kind  of  consumer  product, 
greatly  desired  by  some  young  women 
in  brown  leather  sandals.  Who  else 
does  he  want  to  consume  him?  Not  the 
chairman  of  IBM,  surely.  That  fellow- 
packages  himself  in  a  white  shirt  and 
button-down  collar,  a  dark  suit,  a  hair- 
cut neither  too  short  nor  too  long,  a 
necktie  neither  too  narrow  nor  too 
wide,  and  a  smile  that  he  hopes  looks 
sincere.  The  chairman  of  the  board, 
on  the  other  hand,  packages  himself  at 
work  in  a  paneled  office  with  por- 
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traits  on  its  wall  (if  ho  works  for  a 
conservative  firm)  or  with  abstract 
expressionist  pictures  (if  he  works 
for  a  forward-looking  New  York 
bank  ) ,  and  to  and  from  work  he  envel- 
ops himself  in  a  black  limousine  with 
a  chauffeur  and  a  telephone.  His 
status  symbols,  in  other  words,  repre- 
sent not  aspirations  hut  status  itself. 

This  is  superfic  ial  of  course.  Every- 
one cares  about  how  he  looks  to  oth- 
ers, and  those  who  affect  to  care  least 
—the  conscientious  objectors  to  the 
surface  values  of  society  (today  we 
call  them  "Beats";  they  used  to  be 
"Bohemians"  ) -actually  care  most  of 
all.  A  Beat  who  does  not  attract  atten- 
tion by  his  packaging  does  not  fulfill 
his  ambition  of  protest.  At,  Yale  re- 
cently, a  member  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment who  is  also  a  psychiatrist 
did  a  reclassification  of  the  under- 
graduates at  that  institution.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  principal  character- 
istic of  the  main  body  of  students  is 
a  concern  with  professionalism,  that 
liig  Men  on  Campus  no  longer  count 
lor  anything  as  they  used  to;  Under- 
achievers  are  also  "out"  ;  so  are  Activ- 
ists, and  so  are  Beatniks.  Popularity 
doesn't  matter;  intellectual  achieve- 
ment matters  and  so  does  staying 
"cool."  The  Xew  Haven  package 
should  be  rather  easy  to  recognize 
anywhere. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  a  society 
that  ostensibly  sets  such  store  by 
being  classless  we  should  have  such 
interest  in  putting  people  into  cate- 
gories, financially,  culturally,  geo- 
graphically, and  in  dozens  of  other 
ways.  Advertising  media  make  pack- 
ages of  their  readers  or  viewers  or 
listeners  in  order  to  sell  them  to  manu- 
facturers of  goods  and  services. 
(Have  you  any  idea  what  an  interest- 
ing package  the  readers  of  Harper's 
make?— It  is  sometimes  called  a 
"reader  profile,"  and  I  can  assure  you 
you  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  .  .  . 
oh,  very  distinguished,  lively,  and  in- 
fluential. Thank  heaven,  though,  that 
it  was  not  this  magazine  that  several 
years  ago  packaged  its  readers  as 
"The  Influent  ials."  t  If,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  some  young  scholar  should 
want  to  look  into  our  packaged  so-  1 
ciety,  he  will  find  ready-made  a  vast 
bibliography  of  material  that  classi- 
fies the  classless  society.  We  are  a 
lonely  crowd,  a  self-conscious  society  ; 
we  are  "in"  and  "out";  we  are  ruled 
bv  several  versions  of  The  Establish- 
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ment.  Take  your  pick.  For  a  while  we 
were,  as  I  once  suggested,  highbrows, 
lowbrows,  and  middlebrows.  Possibly 
we  still  are. 

The  packaging  of  ideas,  however,  is 
somehow  more  interesting  than  the 
packaging  of  people  because  ideas 
spread  faster  and  last  longer,  and  are 
likely  to  do  more  damage  than  an  in- 
dividual, though  a  vicious -individual 
with  an  attractive  idea,  wrapped,  for 
example,  in  a  flag  and  tied  with  a 
slogan,  can  cause  more  harm  than 
anything.  Ideas  come  in  all  kinds  of 
packages  and  all  sizes  and  all  degrees 
of  attraction.  They  are  over-simplified 
into  slogans  for  the  gullible.  "The  War 
on  Poverty"  is  such  a  slogan.  Who 
doesn't  want  to  eliminate  poverty? 
Who  has  to  think  twice  about  such  a 
catchphrase?  "Yankee  Imperialism" 
is  a  package  turned  against  us.  There 
seem  to  be  a  great  many  people  who 
buy  it.  We  should  not  be  surprised. 


In  the  past  four  decades  we  have 
been  offered  packages  by  a  series  of 
Administrations.  By  and  large  the 
Democrats  have  been  more  imagina- 
tive about  labeling  their  packages 
than  the  Republicans.  Years  ago 
Harding  called  his  "Normalcy,"  a  dull 
concept  for  a  lively  and  expanding 
eat  ion.  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  was  in 
the  best  American  poker-playing  tra- 
dition, and  by  comparison  "The  Fair 
Deal"  seems  rather  limp,  and  Eisen- 
hower's "Great  Crusade"  has  a 
twelfth-century  sound  about  it.  Just 
yesterday  we  had  "The  New  Frontier" 
and  today,  of  course,  we  have  "The 
Greal  Society,"  a  parcel  of  expensive 
goodies,  many  of  which  are  unques- 
tionably worth  the  price.  As  James 
Reston  has  pointed  out  in  the  New 
York  Titties,  many  liberals  and  intel- 
lectuals cannot  abide  President  John- 
son's Great  Society,  not  because  they 
don't  like  what  he  has  put  in  the  pack- 


age but  because  they  don't  likuii 
tone  of  voice.  In  other  words  it  ii 
the  contents  of  his  program  onj; 
ability  to  accomplish  it,  but  the  i  $ 
aging  that  puts  them  off. 

We  have,  however,  learned  at  M 
one  important  lesson  about  the  p  I 
aged  society  in  the  last  twenty  y  j 
or  so.  If  you  package  people  in  1  si 
housing  developments  that  are  bl 
you  create  as  many  problems  as  I 
solve.  Even  so  there  are  a  great  nil 
responsible  men  and  women  who  e 
lieve  that  if  you  can  replace  phyj 
ugliness  with  beautiful  surroundi  s 
the  pretty  package  will  somehov  k 
away  with  the  social  ugliness  that-n 
derlies  the  troubles  of  the  pack; f 
society.  It  is  not  so. 

One  wonders  if  there  has  ever  tfl 
a  total  society  that  has  taken  such  e 
cautions  against  revealing  what  it  ) 
conveniently  conceal.  By  and  la  fe 
there  is  nothing  unfriendly  about  In 
methods  of  concealment;  everytr g 
is  meant  to  look  cheerful  for  evm 
one,  so  cheerful  and  full  of  pron  e 
that  we  wonder  why  everyone  in  ie 
world  doesn't  accept  our  package 
face  value.  If  we  can  set  such  store ij 
brand  names  and  slogans  and  b«;c 
prosperous  and  powerful,  why  doe;}'1 
the  rest  of  the  world  understand  t 
all  we  want  of  them  is  that  theyie 
like  us  ?  Why  won't  they  buy  our  paa 
aged  happiness? 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  in  the  aui 
motive  safety  hearings  that  set! 
this  mild  diatribe.  If  the  yoill 
scholar  whom  I've  encouraged  to  J 
amine  our  packaged  society  wants 
get  to  the  nub  of  the  matter,  he  min 
profitably  start  with  the  reluctance] 
the  manufacturers  to  admit  there  w 
anything  in  their  packages  tl 
wasn't  18-karat  gold.  Next  one  mm 
inquire  why,  if  they  expected  the  pi] 
lie  to  take  their  package  at  face  valJ 
they  were  unwilling  to  take  Ralj 
Nader  at  his.  But  more  interesti,' 
than  either  of  these  questions  is  Wi 
it  took  so  long  to  rouse  any  interest! 
the  part  of  the  government  or  t 
people  it  represents  to  look  into  wh. 
in  fact,  was  hidden  in  those  glamoro 
steel  and  chromium  Pandora's  box* 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  ha 
lost  the  habit  of  skepticism.  Nobo 
can  say  we  are  not  a  powerful  natk 
but  the  fact  remains  that  we  too  oft 
seem  unable  to  fight  our  way  out  oi 
plastic  bag. 


The  Pussycat. 

It  won't  eat  you  out  of  house  an  dho  me. 


A  Karmann  Ghia  is  a  Pussycat. 
Half  beautiful;  half  Volkswagen. 
Its  sporty  looking  body  is  hand- 
aped,  but  its  chassis  and  engine 
e  the  same  ones  we  use  in  our 
:onomical  Beetle. 
So  a  Pussycat  averages  30  mpg., 
id  when  you  get  the  oil  changed 
only  takes  5  pints. 


And  its  air-cooled  engine  never 
uses  antifreeze. 

And  if  something  should  foul  up 
mechanically,  it'll  cost  you  what  a 
VW  would  cost  to  get  it  fixed. 

Also,  the  tires  should  last  for 
about  40,000  miles,  even  if  you  en- 
joy cruising  at  80. 

Sure,  we  know  there  are  cars 
around  with  ferocious  names,  that 
go  faster  than  ours,  but  how 


much  will  they  cost  to  keep  up 
after  you  buy  them? 

After  you  buy  a  Pussycat,  it's  all 
downhill. 

The  Volkswagen  /Ov 

KARMANN  GHIA\O0 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 

by  Clayton  Fritchey 


What  the  Draft  Might  Blow  Up 


Because  almost  everybody— from 
students  to  the  Number  One  War- 
lord—seems unhappy  about  Selec- 
tive Service,  Washington  is  trying 
hard  to  figure  out  a  better  system. 
But  how  to  find  one  that  is  both 
fair  and  workable? 

Washington,  but  not  necessarily  the 
White  House,  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
assessing four  of  the  liveliest  issues 
of  contemporary  American  life:  the 
Draft  Act.  U.  S.  global  ism,  U.  S.  pol- 
icy toward  China,  and  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  strange  fact  about  all  this  second 
thinking  is  that  it  has  been  largely, 
and  apparently  consciously,  prompted 
by  McNamara  himself,  although  he 
has  been  the  Administration's  chief 
practitioner  of  the  policies  he  himself 
has  suddenly  begun  to  question. 

Washington  frankly  doesn't  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  it  yet.  McNa- 
mara has  presided  over  ever-larger 
draft  calls  for  the  last  few  years,  but 
gave  no  hint  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval;  now  we  learn  that  he  is 
gravely  disturbed  over  its  inequities. 
Earlier,  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  he 
took  the  hardest  of  lines  against  Com- 
munist China,  grimly  equating  Mao 
with  Hitler,  and  implying  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  seek  coexistence  with  a 
power  bent  on  world  conquest.  Today, 
however,  he  advocates  "building 
bridges"  to  Peking.  Not  long  ago,  the 
Defense  Secretary  sharply  (indeed 
indignantly;  took  issue  with  critics 
who  charged  that  the  U.  S.  was  over- 
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extending  and  overcommitting  itself 
by  unlimited  globalism.  His  new  view, 
however,  is  that  the  United  States  has 
"no  mandate  from  on  high  to  police 
the  world." 

McNamara  has  not  yet  offered  any 
explanation  of  the  changes  in  his 
thinking,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  gradually  evolved 
out  of  hard  experience.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  highly  intelligent  man 
is  much  more  sophisticated  about  gov- 
ernment and  foreign  policy  than  when 
he  came  to  office.  In  any  case,  there 
has  been  little  need  for  him  to  ex- 
plain himself,  because  the  favorable 
reaction  to  the  "new"  McNamara  has 
been  universal  and  spontaneous.  He 
has  momentarily,  at  least,  acquired  a 
new  public  dimension.  Political  ob- 
servers have  been  frankly  surprised 
at  the  national  response  to  McNa- 
mara. the  thinker  and  philosopher,  as 
distinct  from  the  military  manager. 

Actually,  his  recent  statements 
have  not  been  revolutionary,  or  re- 
markably original,  but  the  timing  was 
just,  right:  his  suggestions  fell  on 
receptive  ears;  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  a  public  hunger  for  fresh  and  less 
chauvinistic  thinking  from  Admin- 
istration spokesmen.  Nothing  may 
come  of  any  of  McNamara's  latter- 
day  ideas,  but  it  already  is  obvious 
that  he  has  rendered  the  nation  a 
service  by  encouraging  the  current 
"reappraisals  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  Selective  Service. 

A  Rich  Boys'  Draft? 

The  draft,  officially  known  as  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  (al- 
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though  in  fact  it  is  not  univers  ), 
certainly  needs  to  be  exactingly,  |jit 
not  demagogically,  reviewed.  Not  jfo 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  sji- 
dent  protests  until  McNamara  le  ft 
be  known  that  he,  too,  was  dissaai 
tied,  but  since  then  both  Democnjc 
and  Republican  Congressmen  h;« 
joined  the  hue  and  cry.  Some  of  thlr 
criticisms  are  wide  of  the  mark,  a^s 
always  the  case,  but  it  won't  mattei  I 
in  the  long  run  they  are  properly  f 
amined  and  lead  to  a  restoration  I 
faith  in  the  draft.  There  must  be  c»« 
iidence  in  a  nation's  conscription  s;l 
tern;  rightly  or  wrongly,  doubt  Ijs 
been  growing  over  the  fairness  of  ti 
system  as  it  stands.  A  review  is  ovoa 
due  in  any  case,  for  Congress  has  r| 
fundamentally  amended  this  law  i 
fifteen  years. 

The  recent  public  discussion  hjl 
shown  how  little  is  really  known  abol1 
the  draft,  its  origins,  evolution,  ai, 
C  ngressional  history.  There  are  if 
really  new  ideas  on  the  subject,  i 
eluding  McNamara's  proposal  i1 
"asking  every  young  person  in  tl 
U.  S.  to  give  one  or  two  years  of  ser 
ice  to  his  country— whether  in  tl 
Peace  Corps  or  in  some  other  volui 
teer  development  work  at  home  c 
abroad."  The  Congressional  Librar 
is  full  of  thousands  of  pages  of  test! 
mony  on  conscription,  various  form 
of  universal  military  training,  an 
even   more  various  alternatives  0 


"Harper's"  Washington  Correspon 
dent  has  a  background  of  newspape 
n  porting  mid  < (tiling  mid  iras  specia 
assistant  /<<  /'resident  Truman  mid  /< 
UN  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
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jnal  service,"  both  mandatory 
tflunteer.  Whatever  the  defects 
present  act,  it  cannot  be  blamed 
Bty  and  uninformed  legislative 
.  Everybody  has  been  heard, 
jnthropologists  to  psychiatrists, 
'the  Quakers  to  the  American 
n,  from  General  Hershey  to 
•al  Marshall. 

one  form  or  another  the  U.  S.  has 
onscriptinn  since  Revolutionary 
,  and  it  ,vas  debased  for  so  long 
.-ruptioi  and  evasion  that  it  has 
most  jf  this  century  to  over- 
old  suspicions  and  gradually 
public  trust  in  the  present  sys- 
There  are   eighteen  different 
Ifications  in  the  draft,  but  the 
nt  unrest  centers  principally  on 
one   category    (S-2),  college- 
nt  deferments,  and  they  repre- 
only  a  fraction  of  total  regis- 
I  The  students  in  S-2  number 
|i024,  but  total  registration  is 
9,126. 

ice  the  students  are  the  sole 
iciaries  of  S-2.  why  are  they  pro- 
:g  against  it?  To  begin  with,  the 
feters  appear  to  be  a  minority. 
Iiany  of  this  minority  are  really 

opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  the  draft  itself.  It  is  only  fair, 
ver,  to  note  that  certainly  some 
e  students,  like  McNamara,  are 
rely  troubled  by  inequities  or 
ing  inequities  that  have  devel- 

The  feeling  has  been  growing 
sS-2  has  made  this  a  rich  boys' 
.  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
■\\  has  openly  been  pressing  this 
(e. 

lis  true  that  by  the  accident  of 
I  some  young  men  are  able  to  go 
liege  and  thus  be  deferred,  but 
students  come  from  homes  of 
vely  modest  means.  In  any  case. 
<nt  college  deferees  do  not  corn- 
on  number  with  those  who,  often 
Se  accident  of  poverty,  unfortu- 
|  have  physical  or  mental  de- 
that  cause  deferment  or  rejee- 
<Butno  one  would  think  of  calling 
poor  boys'  draft  because  of  this 
(ppy  fact.  The  Selective  Service 
ids  show  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
ew  registrants  are  rejected  for 
ice,  and,  of  course,  the  majority 
|>oor  boys  who  have  not  enjoyed 
>enefits  of  proper  medical  atten- 
or  literate  homes. 
:Namara  and  other  critics  seem 
(searching  for  some  formula  that 
allow  or  require  all  young  men  to 
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give  a  little  of  their  life  to  their  coun- 
try. It  is  an  old  search.  It  was,  for  in- 
stance. General  Marshall's  greatest 
goal.  When  he  was  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  during  the  Korean  War  he 
used  all  of  his  prestige  in  an  effort  to 
promote  Universal  Military  Training. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  approved 
the  bill,  but  it  ultimately  went  down 
to  defeat  in  1951  and  has  never  been 
revived.  Many  thoughtful  men  have 
tried  to  think  of  acceptable  variations 
of  UMT,  but  all  these  proposals  have 
wilted  under  practical  examination. 
So,  too,  with  the  draft.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize;  very  difficult  to  improve.  In 
fact,  when  the  draft  act  was  last 
under  Congressional  consideration  in 
1959  it  passed  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing vote. 


Senator  Richard  Knssell  of  Geor- 
gia, the  long-time  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  an  authority  on  conscription, 
points  out  that  there  has  always 
been  argument  over  alleged  defects  in 
the  draft  system,  but  no  one,  he  adds, 
has  advanced  better  alternatives. 
Russell  said  he  had  not  seen  the  de- 
tails of  the  McNamara  proposal,  "but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  consid- 
ered fair  or  equitable  to  count,  two 
years  of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps 
the  same  as  two  years  of  service  in 
Vietnam."  Even  stronger  opposition 
has  come  from  the  head  of  the  Peace 
Corps  himself.  Director  Jack  Vaughn 
says,  "We  just  can't  take  conscripts. 
It  would  destroy  the  Peace  Corps." 
Vaughn's  reasons  were  explicit: 
"Peace  Corpsmen  are  special  people 
who  do  a  special  job  all  over  the  world. 
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It  takes  people  who  are  bright  and 
tough  and  mature,  and  who  feel  that 
they  can  do  something  and  should  do 
something.  It  is  a  very  special  person. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  age,  educa- 
tion, background,  color.  ...  It  is  a 
feeling  of  wanting  to  be  sent  there  to 
do  the  job.  A  compulsion  to  serve  one's 
fellow  man  is  what  makes  the  Peace 
( lorps." 

After  the  McNamara  speech, 
Vaughn  said,  the  Peace  Corps  switch- 
board lit  up  "like  the  Fourth  of  July," 
although  the  calls  were  not  offers  to 
volunteer  but  questions  of  whether  a 
universal  draft  was  in  the  offing,  with 
Peace  Corps  service  as  a  substitute 
for  military  service. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Harold  Howe  II,  has  also  weighed  in 
on  the  debate.  "Our  present  policy," 
he  says,  "is  one  that  says  in  effect  that 
the  nation  will  be  best  served  by  en- 
couraging the  maximum  amount  of 
education  for  each  individual.  There 
is  much  to  recommend  such  a  posi- 
tion." He  called  the  present  draft 
policies  "orderly,  understandable,  and 
useful  in  the  present  situation."  He 
also  said  it  was  difficult  to  defend 
ti.nk  in  class  and  test  scores  as  major 
bases  for  deferment  in  individual 
cases,  although  "it  is  clear  that  these 
arc  the  best  measures  we  have  for 
predicting  which  students  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  higher  education,  and 
therefore  will  become  significant  con- 
tributors to  the  limited  pool  of  highly 
trained  manpower.  .  .  .  Perhaps  as 
many  people  have  been  spared  from 
being  drafted  by  being  uneducated  as 
by  being  engaged  in  higher  educa- 
tion, if  percentages  on  draft  rejec- 
tions for  literacy  are  any  guide." 

Some  months  ago,  before  the  Mc- 
Namara statement,  the  Louis  Harris 
poll  showed  90  pei'  cent  of  the  people 
favored  the  draft,  and  71  per  cent 
still  believed  in  college-student  defer- 
ments in  spite  of  the  sit-ins  and  pro- 
tests. Even  those  with  eighth-grade 
education  or  less,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  hostile  to  college  defer- 
ments, were  57  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  system.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  draft  has  that  much 
(  support  today.  A  previously  quiescent 
Congress  has  suddenly  come  alive. 
They  may  not,  be  providing  new  an- 
swers, but  they  are  asking  a  lot  of 
questions.  Critics  in  the  Senate,  led 
by  the  Kennedy  brothers,  also  have 
been  challenging  the  fairness  of  the 


draft.  And  in  the  academic  world 
leaders  as  the  president  of  Yale,  K 
man  Brewster,  Jr.,  and  the  chanc  jifi 
of  the  City  University  of  New  Y\ 
Dr.  Albert  H.  Bowker,  support  #j 
dent  indictments  of  Selective  SerB 
tests.  Brewster  promised  to  ffl 
against  the  present  "antidemocra  f 
policy  which  "corrupts  the  aims  otfc 
ucation." 

Not  Bright  Eno\ 

When  all  the  returns  are  in,  the  i  ■- 
rent  debate  will  probably  demonsti'l 
once  more  that  the  only  practical  ! 
ternative  to  the  present  discrim.  fi 
tory  system  of  conscription  is  eitl 
Universal  Military  Training  or  a  I 
turn  to  the  old  lottery  system  tJ 
was  abandoned  early  in  World  Vl 
II.  The  reality  is  that  the  draft,! 
now  constituted,  works  acceptably^ 
all-out  war  or  all-out  peace,  for  ti 
everybody  or  nobody  gets  called.  Iij 
situations  like  Korea  and  Vietnt 
that  create  the  special  problems  ti 
are  now  under  fire. 

Behind  the  demands  for  a  review 
recognition  of  the  changing  popi  j 
tion  characteristics  of  the  natii 
Since  the  present  draft  law  \a 
passed  in  1951,  the  country  V. 
grown  from  155  million  to  196  n, 
lion,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  1;! 
male  population  of  draft  age  has 
creased  from  20  million  to  39  milli 
an  astounding  jump  of  95  per  eel 
Also,  with  the  postwar  baby  boom  j 
ginning  to  operate,  over  1.8  milli 
men  reach  draft  age  every  year,  co 
pared  to  about  1.1  million  in  t 
1950s,  and  1.5  million  in  the  eai 
1960s.  To  keep  the  Armed  Forces 
the  current  level  of  about  .'5  milli< 
requires  700,000  to  750,000  recru, 
annually,  of  which  500,000  are  c 
tained  by  voluntary  enlistmer. 
(spurred  on  by  the  threat  of  t 
draft)  and  the  rest  by  conscriptic 
The  large  and  growing  number 
eligible  young  men  tempts  some  cri 
ics  of  the  draft  to  toy  with  the  id< 
of  depending  solely  on  volunteers,  b 
most  professionals  are  well  awa 
that  no  modern  power  has  been  ah 
to  maintain  a  large  military  esta 
lishment  on  this  basis.  For  one  thin 
the  inducements  would  have  to  be  ! 
great  as  to  make  the  cost  prohibitiv 

McNamara's  views  on  UMT  ai 
not,  at  this  writing,  generally  know 
but   he  has  in  any  case  given  it 
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least'  on  life.  It  already  has  im- 
iive  .supporters  such  as  Senator 
tell  and  General  Hershey,  the  di- 
ir  of  Selective  Service.  "I  recog- 
I  says  Russell,  "that  only  a  sys- 
of  Universal  Military  Training, 
h  I  have  supported  in  the  past, 
id  be  perfectly  equitable."  There 
many  who  agree.  Also,  there  are 
tations  that  resistance  to  UMT 
Iwindled  among  the  groups,  such 
ie  churches  and  labor  unions,  who 
he  opposition  in  the  past.  So,  the 
.ok  for  UMT  is  quite  bright,  but, 
he    end,    probably    not  bright 


"Look  Over  the  Edge" 

I  in  all.  Secretary  McNamara  has 

■  eeded  in  stirring  up  the  capital, 
I  t  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  ques- 

■  ;  he  has  raised  on  U.  S.  foreign 
I'y  lead  t<>  any  changes  in  Admin- 
B.tion  positions,  or  even  Adminis- 
li  on  private  thinking.  President 
lison  apparently  is  willing  to  tol- 
1?  some  tentative  probing  on  the 
I  of  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  but 
le  is  little  to  show  that  he  shares 

■  lamara's  new  doubts  about  U.S. 
lalism  or  U.  S.  isolation  of  Com- 
I  ist  China.  There  are  cynics  in 
Ihington  who  think  McNamara 
I  only  sending  up  trial  balloons  for 
I  President,  but  the  available  evi- 
I:e  does  not  seem  to  support  this 

ilcion,  nor  does  the  White  House 
pevine  lend  any  credence  to  the 
p. 

evertheless,  McNamara  now 
as  to  have  embraced  the  main 

that  emerged  from  the  Fulbright 
'ings,   namely— containment,  but 

isolation  of  China.  "There  are," 
i  McNamara,  "practical  alterna- 
s  to  our  current  relationships 
i  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
:ist  China."  And  he  adds,  "breach- 
phe  isolation  of  great  nations  like 

China,  even  when  that  isolation 
f  its  own  making,  reduces  the  dan- 

of  potentially  catastrophic  mis- 
lerstandings  and  increases  the  in- 
:ive  on  both  sides  to  resolve 
Kites  by  reason  rather  than  by 
:e.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
lean  build  bridges  toward  nations 
e  China  |  who  would  cut  them- 
es off  from  meaningful  contact 
h  us.  We  can  do  so  with  properly 
lanced  trade  relations,  diplomatic 
itacts,  and  in  some  cases  even  by 
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exchanges  of  military  observers."  The 
Secretary  conceded  that  China  and 
the  U.  S.  now  stand  on  the  "opposite 
sides  of  a  cliff,  separated  by  a  wide 
chasm."  But  he  also  observed  that  be- 
cause cliffs  are  dangerous  places, 
some  people  "are  afraid  even  to  look 
over  the  edge." 

One  official  who  shows  no  great 
relish  for  looking  over  the  edge  is  the 
President  himself.  The  latest  word 
in  diplomatic  circles  is  that  Mr.  John- 
son has  turned  thumbs  down  on  a  Sen- 
atorial proposal  for  a  "blue  ribbon" 
commission  inquiry  into  American 
relations  with  Communist  China, 
with  a  view  to  relaxing  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  There  is,  how- 
ever, such  growing  public  support  for 
coexistence,  rather  than  coextinction, 
that  the  President  may  yet  see  fit  to 
go  along  with  those  promoting  a  less 
rigid  attitude  toward  the  Chinese. 

No  matter  how  it  all  comes  out.  a 
new  curiosity  has  been  aroused  about 
McNamara,  and  already  this  has 
take:,  on  some  political  coloration,  al- 
though there  was  no  sign  of  any  polit- 
ical motivation  in  the  speeches  thai 
attracted  so  much  attention. 

There  is  only  tenuous  distinction 
between  the  prominent  "career"  offi- 
cial and  the  political  one.  Averell 
Harriman  had  served  as  a  career  man 
for  twenty  years  until  he  once  made 
a  speech  in  Texas  which  had  some  po- 
litical fallout.  It  wasn't  long  before  he 
became  Governor  of  New  York  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. Thus,  loo,  with  Eisenhower. 
The  "nonpolitical"  war  hero,  a  career 
man  all  his  adult,  life,  made  several 
speeches  while  president  of  Columbia 
University  that  indicated  his  inter- 
ests had  widened  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life,  and  then  his  draft, 
was  on. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  never 
been  very  active  or  very  partisan  po- 
litically, so  if  he  ever  does  move  into 
the  political  arena,  it  is  anybody's 
guess  which  badge  he  might  choose  to 
weai-.  There  need  be  no  guessing  as 
to  his  political  credentials.  He  is 
young,  personable,  intelligent,  inde- 
pendent. He  has  won  the  approval  of 
both  the  Johnson  and  the  Kennedy 
camps.  He  already  is  an  established 
figure  in  the  business  world,  and  now 
he  has  excited  a  new  interest  in  lib- 
eral circles. 

That  adds  up  to  a  large  potential 
for  any  man  in  public  life. 


When,  in  1962,  a  dozen.  Miamians 
challenged  Daniel  K.  Ludwig,  head  of 
America's  largest  oil  and  shipping 
empire,  their  cause  looked  hopeless. 
Ludwig's  plan  for  an  industrial  sea- 
port, oil  refinery,  and  petrochemical 
complex  on  Biscayne  Bay  had  the 
blessing  of  the  local  power  structure, 
the  newspapers,  the  County  Commis- 
sion. Nevertheless,  we  fought.  For 
this  warm,  lovely  salt-water  lagoon 
makes  Miami  a  tourist  city  and  a  good 
place  to  live.  Without  it,  we  would 
only  be  a  dirty  little  Southern  town. 

Two  years  later,  our  dozen  had  be- 
come 50,000,  and  Harper's  carried  the 
story  <»f  our  struggle  ("Small  Rebel- 
lion in  Miami,"  February  1964). 
Providentially,  this  article  appeared  a 
week  before  local  elections.  Copies  of 
the  magazine  became  campaign  liter- 
ature. 

In  spite  of  all-out  opposition  by  the 
hitherto  unbeatable  Miami  Herald, 
three  conservationists  were  elected  to 
the  County  Commission,  an  upset 
which  had  a  profound  effect  on  local, 
and  ultimately  state,  politics.  Ludwig 
got  the  message  and  withdrew  his  ap- 
plication for  a.  refinery,  whereupon 
t  he  ( 'ommission  took  a  long,  hard  look 
at  all  plans  for  filling,  dredging,  bulk- 
heading,  and  bridging  Biscayne  Bay. 
As  a  result,  more  stringent  bulkhead 
lines  were  set;  a  dredging  boundary 
was  established;  future  causeways 
were  limited  to  25  per  cent  solid  fill; 
plans  for  a  mid-bay  causeway  and 
cross-bay  dike  were  killed;  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  a  county  sanitary 
sewer  system. 

Meanwhile,  our  original  dozen  dis- 
banded and  returned  to  the  civic,  na- 
ture, and  sportsmen's  clubs  from 
which  we  came.  YVe  had  discovered 
that,  though  twelve  people  can  start 
something,  it  takes  hundreds  to  keep 
f  it  going ;  and  we  also  learned  that  say- 
ing NO  isn't  enough :  you  need  a  posi- 
tive program. 

So  what  happened  then?  Labor  un- 
ions, garden  clubs,  and  business 
groups,  f rom  Young  Democrats  to  Se- 
nior Citizens,  .joined  conservationists, 


the  County  Commission,  and  locaJH 
nicipalities  urging  that  BiscayneMB 
be  made  a  federal  park.  After  exllH 
tive  study,  the  Department  of  thjM 
terior  finally  agreed  that  the  baylM 
a  geological,  biological,  and  rec&l 
tional  treasure  that  must  be  B 
served.  Thus,  a  Biscayne  NatijH 
Monument  bill  is  being  draftedl|w 
this  session  of  Congress.  If  CongH 
approves,  Florida's  richest  estJO 
will  be  saved,  as  well  as  its  lastH 
spoiled  keys,  and  the  only  coral  reaH 
the  continental  U.  S.  A. 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Bu]fl 
disagreed.  Though  three  CommissjB 
ers  went  to  Tallahassee  to  plead  Djl 
County's  case,  he  and  his  CabM 
granted  real-estate  developers  ■ 
easement  through  public  lands  m 
build  a  cross-bay  causeway  in  m 
middle  of  the  proposed  park.  BujW 
funny  thing  happened  to  the  Go\l|j| 
nor  in  the  primary  this  spring. 

Because  all  over  Florida,  people  H 
fighting  mad.  Not  only  Biscayne  Bl 
but  all  our  bays,  beaches,  lakes,  al 
rivers  are  in  danger;  and,  as  thll 
battles  go  on,  conservationists  II 
drawn  deeper  into  the  state  politH 
that  control  the  Florida  landseape.ll 

Naturally,  no  one  claims  that  M 
conservation  vote  alone  won  the  of 
bernatorial  primary  for  Miami  M<" 
or  Bob  High.  But  voters  remember  l 
his  early  stand  against  the  refine 
and  for  the  park.  And  (as  my  husba ... 
explained  when  he  org.-nized  Conse 
vationists  for  High)  there  are  1 0,0  ^ 
dues-paying  members  of  conservatK 
societies  'n  Florida,  each  one  wi 
half-a-dozen  friencs  who  will  vote  f 
open  space,  cler.n  air,  and  water  if  i 
opportunity  is  prctoented  at  the  poll 

So,  all  you  fis'iermen,  bird  watoj 
ers,  skin  divtas,  and  botanists,  don 
give  up  hope.  Y  u  never  know  ho 
far  you  can  go  t»*Il  j  ou  try.  [ 


Mrs.  James  Redford  is  Conservatio 
Chairman  of  Tropical  Audvhon  Si 
defy,  and  her  husband  is  President  o 
the  Florida  Izaak  Walton  Leaf/tic. 
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Toward  Peace  in  Asia 


TWO  PROPOSALS  BY 


James  MacGregor  Burns 

AND 

Anthony  Eden,  Earl  of  Avon 

Two  distinguished  political  thinkers- 
one  American,  the  other  British- 
offer  fresh,  specific  plans  for  ending  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Professor  Burns  suggests  how  a  "silent  armistice" 

might  lead  to  an  early  cease-fire, 

protect  America's  essential  interests,  and  open 

the  road  to  negotiations. 

The  former  BritisJi  Prime  Minister 

and  co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference 

outlines  a  plan  for  guaranteeing  peace  in  Vietnam 

and  its  neighboring  Mates 

and  for  an  ultimate  cooling-off  of  the  conflicts 

between  the  U.S.A.  and  China. 

His  proposal,  though  arrived  at  independently, 

is  consiste?it  with  Burns's  suggestion 

for  an  early  armistice. 


A  Way  Out  in  Vietnam 

BY  JAMES  MacGREGOR  BURNS 


Tod  ay  we  are  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  not  only 
militarily  but  strategically  and  intellectually. 
There  is  a  paucity  of  new  ideas.  Debate  in  this 
country  has  become  dull  and  sterile  not  because 
either  side  has  been  proved  right  or  wrong,  but 
because  the  great  moderate  voting  elements,  who 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  our  nation's  politics, 
have  become  skeptical  about  a  "victory"  in  Viet- 
nam and  yet  they  still  oppose  a  complete  with- 
drawal. 

The  newest  hope  is  that  the  proposed  elections 
will  save  the  day  in  Vietnam,  that  they  will  launch 
into  power  an  effective  civilian  government— a 
government  strong  enough  both  to  prosecute  the 
war  and  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
negotiating  for,  and  endorsing,  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement with  the  Vietcong.  I  share  these  hopes,  but 
I  am  not  optimistic.  Not  only  is  the  Vietcong 
boycotting  the  elections,  not  only  may  the  elections 
be  postponed  or  sabotaged  or  ignored— but  even 
a  new,  duly  constituted  civilian  government  would 
be  no  nearer  basic  solutions  than  we  are  today. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  Vietnam  impasse?  I 
believe  there  is— indeed,  that  a  settlement  will 
slowly  emerge  out  of  the  political  and  military 
imperatives  of  the  situation,  and  that  we  need  but 
recognize  it  and  take  some  leadership  in  winning 
its  acceptance. 

I  assume  that  our  buildup  of  combat  forces  will 
continue  in  South  Vietnam,  that  our  troops  will 
slowly  gain  ground,  that  pacification  and  economic 
and  social  development  will  follow— but  that  the 
military  task  will  become  increasingly  difficult  as 
we  move  inland  from  coastal  sectors,  north  toward 
the  17th  parallel,  and  into  the  more  rural  hinter- 
land areas.  My  argument  is  that  our  forces  need 
not  make  this  ultimate  effort,  that  they  should 
stand  their  ground  and  stabilize  their  front  lines 
once  they  have  cleared  an  area-let  me  call  it  the 
South  Vietnamese  core— that: 

1.  Would  be  contiguous  (if  nbt  compact  )  ; 

2.  That  would  be  large  enough  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  establish  a  politically,  militarily, 
and  economically  viable  nation; 


3.  That  would  constitute  a  dr  facto  territorial 
division  that  could  ultimately  be  accepted  by  both 
sides  as  a  bearable  settlement. 

What  would  such  a  South  Vietnamese  "core" 
look  like?  There  is  no  point  in  my  drawing  arbi- 
trary lines  on  a  map.  The  border  would  have  its 
own  logic  because  it  would  reflect  the  then  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  two  sides,  and  that  mili- 
tary balance  would  in  turn  reflect  a  complex  of 
ethnic,  religious,  political,  and  cultural  forces. 
Presumably  the  South  Vietnamese  core  would  in- 
clude a  large  fraction  of  South  Vietnam's  seven- 
teen million  people;  presumably  it  would  be  con- 
centrated more  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior, 
more  in  the  South  than  the  North,  more  in  urban 
areas  than  in  rural.  Potentially  it  would  be  a  larger 
and  stronger  nation  than  a  score  of  others  dot- 
ting the  globe. 

My  "core"  theory  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  "enclave"  idea.  The  latter  is  designed  mainly 
to  leave  some  United  States  bases  along  the  Viet- 
namese coast;  the  core  theory  assumes  that  such 
bases  would  be  both  ineffective  and  dangerous  if 
they  were  not  fixed,  at  least  temporarily,  in  a  vi- 
able nation  run  (at  least  ultimately)  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves. 

Once  American  and  Vietnamese  forces  had 
cleared  such  a  core  area,  we  could  indicate  to  the 
Vietcong  that  we  proposed  to  stand  on  this  line, 
that  we  would  actively  defend  it  but  not  advance 
beyond  it— at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
frontier-fixing  would  not  be  a  matter  of  formal  ne- 
gotiations, at  least  at  the  start,  but  would  follow 
a  phase  during  which  we  would  reduce  both  our 
ground  action  in  the  South  and  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  If  the  Vietcong  failed  to  respond 
to  this  cue,  we  could  always  renew  our  ground  and 
air  attacks  later— but  this  time  we  might  have  to 
wait  months  rather  than  weeks. 

Would  such  a  silent  armistice  be  acceptable  to 
all  parties? 

It  would,  I  think,  to  the  other  side.  Hanoi  and 
the  Vietcong  too  are  caught  in  a  quagmire.  They 
have  little  to  gain  from  a  long  debilitating  war. 
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For  its  part,  the  Vietcong  can  accelerate  its  mili- 
tary action  only  by  becoming  increasingly  impli- 
cated and  compromised  by  Hanoi  and  Peking.  It 
would  end  up  with  its  own  "core,"  with  a  sanctum 
of  its  own,  where  it  could  either  establish  its  own 
regime  or  pool  its  sovereignty  with  Hanoi's.  It 
would  not  need  to  go  through  the  humiliation  of 
seeking  or  accepting  peace  terms ;  it  need  only 
taper  off  its  own  military  activities  as  its  own  do- 
mestic politics  permitted. 

Would  our  side  be  content  with  the  strip? 
Logically  yes.  Such  a  settlement  would  leave  a 
foundation  for  continued  American  military 
power  in  a  strategic  area  of  the  south  Pacific.  It 
would  prove  to  our  allies  there  that  we  would  never 
pull  out  completely  from  a  long  and  often-repeated 
commitment.  It  would  leave  a  viable  nation  that 
could  harbor  and  help  thousands  of  refugees,  that 
could  achieve  military  and  economic  security 
(with  a  good  deal  of  American  aid),  and  that 
could  support  its  own,  hopefully  democratic 
regime. 

Would  the  Saigon  regime  accept  such  a  settle- 
ment? Probably  not,  at  least  in  any  formal  under- 
taking. But  what  is  their  alternative?  They  are 
increasingly  dependent  on  American  interven- 
tion, which  means  that  they  are  increasingly  sub- 
ject to  American  decisions.  They  would  have  far 
more  to  gain  from  such  a  settlement  than  from  an 
American  withdrawal,  or  from  an  escalation  that 
would  ultimately  jeopardize  the  lives  of  all  peo- 
ples. They  would  have  to  accept  an  American  pres- 
ence indefinitely,  but  this  would  be  far  less  har- 
rowing than  a  continuation  of  the  present  conflict 
for  years  to  come. 

Could  the  United  States  accept  such  a  settle- 
ment? Here  is  the  rub.  Clearly  the  hawks  would 
pounce  on  such  a  compromise  and  label  it  a  sell- 
out. But  this  would  be  a  minor  reaction  compared 
to  what  they  would  scream  if  we  should  pull  out 
of  Vietnam  completely— in  that  event,  they  would 
accuse  the  Administration  of  selling  out  one  more 
nation  to  the  Communists,  of  being  influenced  by 
treason  in  high  places.  And  no  President  today 
would  risk  plunging  the  nation  into  another  period 
like  the  1950s,  with  all  the  suspicion  and  intoler- 
ance that  marked  that  McCarthyite  era. 

Whether  or  not  a  "core"  settlement  would  be 
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politically  acceptable  would  actually  turn  on  the 
great  "moderate  elements"  of  American  public 
opinion.  Most  of  us  want  to  fulfill  our  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia,  want  to  bring  about  a  more  re- 
alistic settlement  than  the  Geneva  Accord,  want 
to  stand  our  ground  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion or  pressure  as  we  have  in  Berlin  and  in  Korea 
and  elsewhere— but  we  do  not  want  to  punish  the 
enemy,  to  exterminate  him,  to  force  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  extremists,  or  to  drive  him  into 
escalating  the  conflict.  When  the  time  comes— 
and  I  think  it  will  come  only  with  the  securing  of 
a  South  Vietnamese  core— it  will  be  our  respon- 
sibility, as  informed  and  active  citizens,  to  support 
the  Administration  in  effecting  a  settlement  that 
will  provide  at  least  some  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  buy  some  time. 

I  freely  concede  that  there  would  be  nothing 
neat  or  logical  or  lofty  about  such  a  settlement. 
The  border  would  be  messy  and  irregular ;  the  core 
would  need  a  great  deal  of  economic  and  military 
help.  But  many  of  the  borders  of  the  world  are 
messy  and  illogical— look  at  Berlin  and  Israel  and 
Korea,  consider  our  base  in  Cuba.  Of  course  we 
would  need  to  keep  American  troops  in  the  core 
for  a  long  time,  just  as  we  do  in  South  Korea 
(60,000  today)  and  in  West  Germany  (210,000). 
But  given  a  long  truce,  time,  and  intensive  aid. 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  South  Vietnam  core 
could  not  become  as  stable  a  nation  economically 
and  as  secure  militarily  as  Korea  or  Berlin.  Cer- 
tainly the  yielding  of  the  strategically  vulnerable, 
strife-ridden  Danang-Hue  panhandle  in  the  north 
would  not  seem  much  of  a  sacrifice. 

To  sum  up,  I  see  the  following  possible  sequence 
of  actions  in  South  Vietnam: 

1.  Allied  forces  would  continue  to  press  opera- 
tions against  the  Vietcong  until  enough  ground  is 
secured  to  establish  a  new  national  entity  with  a 
potentially  effective  economy,  military  integrity, 
and  resources  for  ultimate  political  autonomy. 

2.  Once  a  line  is  achieved  that  establishes  such 
an  entity,  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  end 
and  ground  operations  in  the  South  would  taper 
off. 

3.  This  would  be  a  signal  to  the  Vietcong  that 
without  negotiations  or  treaties,  and  without  loss 
of  face,  actual  combat  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 

4.  The  United  States  would  step  up  its  economic 
and  social  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  core,  but 
would  hold  its  armed  forces  in  ready  reserve  in 
the  event  that  de-escalation  failed. 

5.  The  United  States  would  retain  a  military 
presence  in  the  new  nation,  just  as  it  does  in  Korea 
and  Germany,  and  would  help  arrange  interna- 
tional guarantees. 
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Toward  Peace  in  Indochina 

Twelve  Steps  to  a  Long-range  Settlement 
BY  ANTHONY  EDEN,  EARL  OF  AVON 


In  the  present  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  the 
danger  of  direct  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  China  is  real.  There  is,  I  think,  a  ten- 
dency in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to  underestimate 
this  danger,  which  will  not  grow  less  just  because 
the  war  in  Vietnam  makes  us  familiar  with  it.  The 
reverse  is  nearer  the  truth. 

The  Chinese  have  many  qualities,  among  which 
industry  holds  a  leading  place.  In  negotiation, 
however,  they  are  never  in  a  hurry  and  it  takes 
time  to  fathom  their  intention.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  Chinese  conceal  it,  as  that  their  minds 
and  methods  set  their  thoughts  in  a  different  per- 
spective. Nor  is  it  easy  to  weigh  the  depth  or  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions.  In  spite  of  which, 
one  Chinese  article  of  faith  is  all  too  genuinely 
held,  the  belief  that  1  he  United  States  is  implacably 
hostile.  To  this  alleged  ambition  to  destroy  the 
Chinese  Communist  state  is  attributed  every 
American  move  of  recent  years,  whether  off  the 
China  coast  or  elsewhere  in  Southeast,  Asia. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  to  show  how 
this  deeply  held  suspicion  has  sought  and  found 
confirmation.  Inspired  perhaps  by  American  sup- 
port of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munisl  take-over  in  1949,  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
debate  which  took  place  during  the  1952  Pres- 
idential campaign  in  the  United  States.  From  this 
it  appeared  that  the  Republican  leaders  and 
t  heir  supporters  were  at  least  considering  whet  her 
they  should  sanction  an  invasion  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  by  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Wiser  heads  might 
regard  such  proposals  as  extravagant;  they  would 
be  notched  up  nonetheless  in  Chinese  memories  as 
intentions  which  they  believed  all  Americans  to 
harbor. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  c^iief  Chinese  oppo- 
sition during  the  195-1  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china and  Korea  was  to  any  American  military 
presence,  however  innocuous  in  itself,  within  any 
territories  of  the  three  states  of  Indochina  (Laos, 
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Cambodia,  and  Vietnam) .  The  activities  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chinese  argued,  were  directed 
against  them  and  not  in  defense  of  the  territories 
which  the  United  States  was  professing  to  help. 

At  that  Conference,  of  which  I  was  co-chairman 
with  Mr.  Molotov,  the  Chinese  response  to  our 
attempts  to  agree  upon  a  military  mission  to  train 
the  Royal  Laotian  Army  was  an  example  of  this 
stubborn  denial  of  any  American  good  intention. 
After  many  weeks  of  argument  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
told  me  one  morning  in  June  that  he  thought  he 
could  persuade  the  Vietminh  to  withdraw  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  China  would  then,  he  said, 
recognize  the  royal  governments,  on  condition  that 
there  were  no  American  bases  in  the  territories. 
The  problem  of  training  the  Laotian  Army  re- 
mained and,  after  another  spell  of  several  weeks 
of  argument,  was  finally  resolved.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  French  government  should  keep  their  two 
military  bases  in  Laos  and  that  these  should  be 
exempted  from  the  general  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  the  country.  There  was  at  no  time 
any  hope  that  even  one  American  military  base 
might  be  allowed  instead. 

This  outcome  may  not  seem  so  surprising  now, 
at  a  time  when  large  American  forces  are  in  Viet- 
nam. In  1954,  however,  France  was  still  the  colo- 
nial power  against  whose  forces  the  Communists 
had,  until  a  few  weeks  before,  been  fighting  a  par- 
ticularly bloody  war  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  this  business  the  Americans 
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had  taken  no  direct  military  part  except  through 
the  French,  whom  they  supplied  with  weapons  and 
sustained  with  credits.  Yet  the  military  presence 
of  the  colonial  power  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Americans,  which  had  to  be  resisted  even  to 
the  point  of  jeopardizing  the  agreements.  I  had  no 
doubt  then,  and  have  none  now,  that  this  attitude 
was  once  again  evidence  of  the  incurable  Chinese 
conviction  that  the  United  States  intended  a  day 
of  reckoning  for  them  in  its  own  time. 


Anything  which  I  could  and  did  say,  then  or 
later,  to  the  Chinese  representatives  to  deny  this 
false  assumption  failed  to  sway  their  judgment. 
Theirs  was  not  a  suspicion,  it  was  a  faith  which 
was  unhappily  confirmed  by  occasional  incursions 
from  Washington,  or  on  Washington's  instruc- 
tions, when  the  Geneva  Conference  was  in  a  crit- 
ical phase.  These  were  difficult  to  interpret  except 
as  American  impatience  or  reluctance  to  see  the 
Conference  succeed. 
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General  Bedell  Smith  did  everything  a  man 
could  do,  and  more,  to  align  himself  with  the 
French  and  British  representatives  at  Geneva. 
Even  he  had  to  heed  his  government's  instructions 
for  the  final  session.  These  were  that  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  to  join  the  Conference 
declaration,  but  would  take  note  of  the  agree- 
ments, would  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  disturb  them,  and  would  view  any  renewal 
of  the  aggression  in  violation  of  them  as  seriously 
threatening  international  peace  and  security.  This 
ambiguous  American  attitude  caused  many  per- 
plexities for  the  non-Communist  delegations  who 
wanted  to  stay  as  close  to  the  United  States  as 
possible,  hut  could  not  renege  on  their  work.  One 
stratagem  we  had  to  devise  was  to  list  the  govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Conference  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  final  document  in  order  to  camouflage 
the  American  refusal  to  sign.  These  and  other 
maneuvers  which  were  more  involved  than 
successful  did  not,  of  course,  pass  unobserved. 
They  served  further  to  convince  the  Chinese 
that  their  view  of  American  intentions  was  the 
right  one. 

The  events  of  the  summer  of  1954  inevitably 
aroused  controversy  in  the  United  States,  as  else- 
where. One  of  the  most  mordant  of  the  Admini- 
stration's critics  was  Senator  Lyndon  I!.  Johnson, 
who  was.  a  decade  later  and  in  a  posit  ion  of  greater 
authority,  to  be  called  upon  to  face  a  situation  in- 
fluenced by  the  decisions  of  that  earlier  period.  He 
said,  "American  foreign  policy  has  never  in  all  its 
history  suffered  such  a  stunning  reversal.  .  .  .  We 
stand  in  clear  danger  of  being  left  naked  and  alone 
in  a  host  ile  world." 

Fixed  Beliefs  on 
Both  Sides 

In  its  intransigence  Hanoi  has  received  thus  far 
the  undeviating  support  of  Peking.  There  are 
many  Western  theories  as  to  the  true  purpose  of 
Chinese  policy  in  Indochina.  One  which  is  specious 
and  popular  argues  that  Peking  is  well  content 
with  things  as  they  are  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  is  now  heavily  involved 
there  by  land  and  air,  yet  can  see  no  end  to  its 
costly  military  commitment,  which,  so  the  con- 
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powerful  a  concentration  of  American  force  so 
near  at  hand.  It  is  not  that  fear  determines  Chi- 
nese policy,  on  the  contrary,  probably  no  nation  is 
more  unafraid,  but  a  natural  geographical  reac- 
tion which  we  should  all  share  if  we  happened  to 
harbor  Peking's  delusion  about  the  United  States. 
It  is  as  if  the  China  lobby  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  represented  the  American  people  today ;  the 
two  scarcely  speak  the  same  language. 

There  is  still  less  excuse  for  the  Chinese  to  re- 
gard President  Johnson  as  an  eager  belligerent. 
The  President  has  inherited  a  sack  of  troubles 
which  he  had  much  rather  be  without,  but  he  can- 
not just  ditch  it.  He  knows  that  if  he  jettisons  his 
responsibilities,  the  consequences  are  quite  liter- 
ally incalculable.  This  has  not  kept  him  from  re- 
peating, since  his  Baltimore  speech  of  April  1965, 
that  the  United  States  government  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  without  conditions. 

The  American  interest  would  probably  accept  a 
neutral  belt  as  fulfilling  its  needs,  but  the  assur- 
ances that  it  would  be  observed  would  have  to  be 
as  complete  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them. 
It  may  be  that  from  their  own  angle  the  Chinese 
are  not  so  far  from  the  same  position.  Even  when 
either  side  can  reasonably  accept  a  solution  with 
which  the  other  can  be  content,  a  wide  gulf  of 
mistrust  may  still  divide  the  principals.  It  was.  I 
think,  one  of  the  famous  Cambon  family  of  Am- 
bassadors who  declared  that  mistrust  has  done 
more  mischief  in  diplomacy  than  overconfidence. 
That  is  an  arguable  proposition,  but  if  the  inter- 
national situation  is  approximately  as  we  have 
described,  it  remains  highly  perilous,  but  not 
necessarily  insoluble. 

So  far,  the  President  has  played  patiently  and 
resisted  pressure,  which  is  statesmanship;  for 
while  I  believe  China  will  not  seek  an  enlargement 
of  the  war,  neither  will  she  flee  from  it,  so  that  the 
field  of  maneuver  may  not  be  large. 

Question  Marks 
Over  Chinese  Policy 


M, 


.eanwhile  the  danger  is  rather  that  each  coun- 
try, the  United  States  and  China,  should  become 
fixed  and  determined  in  an  erroneous  conviction  of 
the  other's  policy.  That  could  bring  us  to  disaster. 
As  an  Englishman  I  know  that  the  Chinese  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States  wants  to  keep  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Southeast  Asia.  Even  the  immense 
expenditures  at  Camranh  Bay  and  elsewhere  do 
not  spell  permanency  in  American  eyes.  They 
could  find  their  place  in  the  expanding  economy 
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of  the  areas  which  they  are  now  designed  to  serve 
militarily. 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  dogmatize  about  Chinese 
policy;  Mr.  Nehru's  confidence,  which  was  to  be  so 
sadly  shaken  at  the  end,  and  the  phobia  of  the 
American  China  lobby,  were  neither  of  them  con- 
vincing to  me.  The  obligation  remains  to  try  to 
promote  a  settlement  which,  if  it  succeeds,  can 
prove  to  each  party  that  its  extreme  convictions 
of  the  evil  intentions  of  the  other  are  not  jus- 
tified. There  is  a  fair  chance  that  this  may  be  the 
truth.  On  balance  we  can  still  assume  that  Peking 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  last  American  soldier  and 
airman  leave  Indochina,  but  on  what  terms  re- 
mains to  be  discussed. 

China's  conduct  on  its  other  frontiers  has  been 
checkered  and  hardly  reassuring.  Tibet  has  suf- 
fered an  act  of  conquest.  Neither  its  people  nor 
those  of  India,  with  their  own  taste  of  Chinese 
aggressiveness,  can  be  expected  to  interpret  or 
excuse  these  acts  as  part  of  an  old  imperialism 
or  as  a  border  foray. 

The  truth  is  that  while  there  is  much  that  is 
disturbing  about  Chinese  foreign  policy  there  is 
also  much  that  is  equivocal.  A  critical  question 
mark  hovers  over  it.  We  cannot,  unhappily,  exclude 
the  hypothesis  that  China's  policy  may  be  grimly 
expansionist.  Our  duty  is  to  prepare  plans  provid- 
ing international  guarantees  for  the  security  of 
a  neutral  belt  and  offer  the  Chinese  government 
their  full  part  in  them.  Experience  in  the  working 
of  these  guarantees  has  to  be  earned;  there  is  no 
escape  from  that  if  we  want  to  limit  and  halt  this 
war. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment sees  the  contest  in  Vietnam  chiefly  as  a  phase 
of  the  "revolutionary  war,"  American  aggressive 
intentions  being  discounted.  If  this  were  so, 
Peking  should  have  more  elasticity  in  its  negotiat- 
ing position. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  government's  chief 
interest  in  Indochina  is  to  ensure  the  security  of 
North  Vietnam,  a  scheme  of  neutralization  for  its 
southern  neighbors  might  have  its  attractions. 
Peking  would  not  regard  any  such  arrangement  as 
other  than  temporary,  for  it  would  no  doubt  count 
upon  the  success  of  propaganda  among  Buddhist, 
intellectual,  and  even  nationalist  elements  in 
South  Vietnam  as  certain  to  ensure  a  Vietcong 
victory  in  time.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  neutralized 
area  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  might 
be  acceptable  in  the  interest  of  the  North.  Even  if 
Peking's  calculations  of  ultimate  victory  in  S  uth 
Vietnam  were  delayed  or  proved  false,  as  well  they 
might  be,  this  would  not  appear  so  disastrous  an 
event  if  compensated  by  a  neutral  South  and  the 


reduction  and  finally  the  departure  of  American 
troops. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Communist  China's  ob- 
session with  early  victory  in  this  "war  of  national 
liberation"  proves  so  strong  as  to  surpass  any  fear 
of  American  forces  on  its  southern  flank,  or  any 
concern  for  the  limited  capacity  of  the  Vietcong, 
or  even  of  North  Vietnam,  in  the  face  of  growing 
United  States  military  strength,  another  consid- 
eration has  to  be  weighed.  In  such  conditions, 
would  Hanoi  be  prepared  indefinitely  to  "fight  to 
the  last  drop  of  Vietnamese  blood"  to  prove  a  Com- 
munist theory  so  dear  to  the  Chinese? 

For  Ho  Chi  Minh  the  pursuit  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Vietnams,  which  he  has  faith  must  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  conflict  however  long  it  is 
postponed,  could  be  of  more  account  than  the  prob- 
lematic future  of  the  international  Communist 
revolution.  For  Hanoi  and  Peking,  as  for  Washing- 
ton, the  solution  of  a  neutralized  area  in  Indochina 
could  have  a  growing  appeal,  not  as  realizing  all 
the  hopes  of  any  one  of  them,  but  as  a  compromise 
which  would  fairly  safeguard  their  principal 
security  needs  in  the  area.  For  all  interested 
parties  this  solution  might  only  be  accepted  as  a 
staging  post,  the  world  would  not  be  the  loser  if  it 
became  a  permanent  place  of  rest. 

Hanoi  May  Control  the  Odds 

If  Peking  is  obsessed  by  its  wrongful  impression 
of  American  intentions,  Hanoi's  opinion  may  even- 
tually prove  less  decided.  Moscow's  judgment  has 
influence  in  North  Vietnam  which  can  at  times 
balance  Peking's.  If  China's  support  is  the  tougher 
and  more  resolutely  proclaimed,  a  number  of 
Hanoi's  Communist  leaders  are  Moscow-trained, 
including  Ho  Chi  Minh  himself.  Moreover,  historic 
instincts  can  be  strong,  however  Left  the  leaders. 
The  Vietnamese  might  not  relish  a  fate  which 
could  relegate  them  to  serve  as  China's  southern- 
most imperial  outpost,  even  for  a  time. 

There  are  risks  also  for  North  Vietnam  in  the 
growing  Sino-Soviet  bitterness.  Recently  the  Chi- 
nese government  has  even  ignored  all  anniver- 
saries of  friendship  with  its  Soviet  ally,  however 
revered  previously.  Peking  makes  the  Vietnam 
campaign  a  cause  of  complaint  against  Russia, 
while  dawdling  Soviet  supplies  on  their  journey. 
That  is  not  cozy  for  Hanoi,  which  has  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  either  Communist  great  power,  but 
could  find  the  extreme  Chinese  demands  increas- 
ingly prickly  to  live  with. 

The  parallel  which  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
Marshal  Tito  and  Moscow  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
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Peking  is  not,  however,  close.  North  Vietnam  is  at 
war  and  in  no  position  to  quarrel  with  its  chief  pro- 
vider of  arms  and  supplies.  Even  in  less  arduous 
conditions,  China  would  still  be  the  big  neighbor, 
as  well  as  the  big  brother,  and  difficult  to  defy,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  even  dreamed  of.  All  the  same 
there  is  more  scope  for  eventual  agreement  with 
Hanoi  than  with  Peking,  despite  the  tragic  trail 
of  blood  and  suffering,  or  maybe  because  of  it. 

It  is  Vietnam,  not  China,  which  has  had  the 
losses  in  life  and  in  wealth,  from  schools  to  com- 
munications. Someday,  somehow  this  has  to  end. 
Moreover,  even  the  North  has  much  to  gain  from 
forming  part  of  a  girdle  of  neutral  states,  or  at 
least  from  seeing  such  a  girdle  formed  to  the  south 
and  southwest  of  its  territory.  For  this  to  be  pos- 
sible, Hanoi  must  accept  two  glimpses  of  reality, 
though  they  need  never  be  publicly  proclaimed.  The 
first  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  beaten, 
the  second  is  that  while  a  United  States  military 
withdrawal  might  find  its  place  in  a  phased  time- 
table within  an  agreement,  there  is  not  a  remote 
chance  of  even  a  partial  American  withdrawal  un- 
less North  Vietnam  plays  its  part,  although  a  nega- 
tive one,  to  make  this  possible. 

Admittedly,  the  National  Liberation  Front  may 
have  both  a  loyal  following  and  a  momentum  of  its 
own.  This  could  make  difficulties,  whatever  the 
attitude  of  Peking  and  Hanoi,  but  only  for  a  while. 
Local  resources  and  captured  supplies  would  not 
lie  enough  to  keep  the  tight  going  indefinitely. 


Hanoi's  leverage  gives  it  the  power  to  decide. 

It  may  be  that  in  spite  of,  or  even  because  of,  the 
economic  dislocation  it  has  caused,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  created  in  the  inhabitants 
an  illusion  of  being  David  against  Goliath.  This 
has  often  been  so,  in  Britain  in  1940,  in  Germany 
when  the  allied  attacks  grew  heavier,  more  re- 
cently in  the  Yemen,  where  there  was  scarcely  an 
antiaircraft  gun  to  crack  against  the  Egyptian 
bombers.  It  is  certain  that  the  air  attacks  are  re- 
garded by  the  North  Vietnamese  with  hatred,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  casualties  but  also  be- 
cause where,  as  in  the  Far  East  the  margin  of 
subsistence  is  already  narrow,  destruction  which 
narrows  it  further  is  considered  the  harshest 
cruelty. 

Even  so,  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
would  be  wise  to  take  a  tally  of  the  odds.  If  it  can- 
not win  militarily,  it  could  also  lose  out  politically 
in  South  Vietnam  if  the  American  hand  there  is 
played  intelligently. 

Russia's  Dual  Role 

From  one  point  of  view  Russia  might  be  consid- 
ered as  the  country  with  most  to  gain  by  continued 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Whatever  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  the  United 
States  is  still  the  leading  capitalist  power  and  the 
citadel  of  free  enterprise.  It  could  therefore  be 


tempting  to  see  the  United  States  as  deeply  en- 
meshed as  possible  in  Indochina,  because  it  is  un- 
fortunately true  that,  despite  vast  American 
resources,  preoccupation  with  Vietnam  could 
weaken  Washington's  watchfulness  in  other  con- 
tinents where  the  stakes  are  higher. 

For  the  Soviets,  however,  still  more  formidable 
considerations  of  national  interest  must  prevail. 
Moscow  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent 
the  fighting  in  Indochina  from  spreading  into  a 
third  world  war.  Should  that  peril  draw  nearer, 
Soviet  diplomacy  will  become  correspondingly 
more  active,  which  could  entail  a  revival  of  serious 
cooperation  between  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  Russia  and  Britain.  It  was 
so  in  1954  and  the  experience  could  be  repeated. 

The  Soviet  government  has  shown  a  consistent 
interest  in  the  position  accorded  it  as  co-chairman, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  continuing  the 
arrangements  laid  down  there  and  offering  Soviet 
diplomacy  its  chance. 

Another  motive  for  using  the  Conference 
machinery  again  is  that  China  has  never  yet  won 
sufficient  votes  to  secure  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  While  Peking  would  presumably  welcome 
membership,  no  Chinese  government,  Communist 
or  otherwise,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  price  for 
what  they  regard  as  a  right.  In  such  conditions  it 
would  probably  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  inject 
the  United  Nations  into  negotiations  at  the  pres- 
ent stage. 

Let  us  hope  that  Moscow  is  also  mindful  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  conflict  could  come  suddenly, 
allowing  diplomacy  little  scope,  and  that  it  is  a 
dreadful  responsibility  to  leave  the  world  at  the 
edge  of  risk  if  anything  can  be  done  to  draw  it 
back.  Here,  however,  Russian  diplomacy  is  vexed 
and  impeded  by  the  Sino-Soviet  quarrel.  Moscow 
will  be  infinitely  reluctant  to  take  any  step  which 
could  be  pilloried  as  showing  less  enthusiasm  than 
Peking  for  Hanoi's  cause  at  any  given  moment. 
Admittedly,  the  role  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  will 
not  get  easier  and  may  have  to  be  played  lest  the 
worst  befall. 

What  is  needed  now  is  some  dilution  of  the  con- 
flict, so  that  we  can  travel  for  a  while  in  the  op- 
posite sense  to  the  ever  more  intense  fighting  of 
recent  years.  That  will  not  come  about  from  war 
weariness  alone,  though  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  hostilities,  this  influence  might  surely 
play  its  part.  Two  other  components  are  indispens- 
able. The  first,  a  project  for  a  peace  settlement 
which  is  clear  and  in  sufficiently  detailed  pattern 
to  carry  conviction.  The  second,  a  succession  of 
military  moves  which  could  be  related  to  this  pat- 
tern, so  that  the  spring  can  be  unwound,  not  just 
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as  a  temporary  accident  but  as  part  of  a  prepared 
scheme  of  things. 

No  agreement  can  be  so  drawn  as  to  be  proof 
against  every  malevolent  intention.  That  is  why 
the  observance  of  international  engagements  is  the 
first  condition  of  any  peaceful  society.  Once  allow 
treaties  to  be  torn  up  with  impunity  and  the  world 
is  headed  for  trouble;  violators  soon  have  imita- 
tors. 

All  of  which  underlines  the  importance  of  build- 
ing as  well-founded  an  agreement  as  we  can  in 
Indochina  and  buttressing  it  soundly.  Three  con- 
ditions appear  indispensable.  First,  that  any  ar- 
rangement takes  account  of  the  will  of  at  least  two 
of  the  territories,  and  guarantees  the  neutrality  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  offering  the  same  opportun- 
ities to  South  and  North  Vietnam.  This  guarantee 
should  be  endorsed  by  the  principal  powers  repre- 
sented at  Geneva  in  1954.  and  preferably  by  all 
of  them. 

Secondly,  the  Geneva  precedents  should  be  fol- 
lowed whenever  possible,  if  only  because  the  Com- 
munist powers  have  shown  a  firm  will  to  have  it 
this  way  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  met.  On  the  contrary,  some  in- 
gredients could  be  strengthened  to  give  better  re- 
sults. For  instance,  there  is  probably  advantage  in 
the  limited  membership  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
Though  the  direct  interest  in  the  area  of  some  of 
the  powers  has  grown  since  1954,  while  that  of 
others  has  waned,  the  mixture  as  a  whole  is  much 
as  before,  which  is  all  to  the  good.  Moreover,  cer- 
tain of  the  machinery  which  the  Conference  set  up, 
by  intent,  or  hazard,  can  be  made  to  serve  to  better 
purpose. 

Thirdly,  the  greatest  importance  must  attach 
to  the  supervision  of  any  agreement  reached.  This 
was  a  stumbling  block  in  1954  and  could  prove  to 
be  so  again.  My  own  strong  preference  would  be 
to  keep  the  membership  of  the  Commission  as  it  is 
today.  The  three  countries,  India,  Canada,  and 
Poland,  are  admirably  balanced  politically  and 
have  as  much  chance  of  reaching  a  common  judg- 
ment as  any  other  three  powers  which  could  be 
named  to  do  the  job.  They  have  had  some  years'  ex- 
perience of  working  together  and,  despite  their 
limited  powers,  have  enjoyed  here  and  there  some 
success.  They  are  familiar  with  the  territories  and 
the  work  to  be  done. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  their  powers  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  strengthened.  The  Commission 
must  also  have  in  its  terms  of  reference  an  obli- 
gation to  report  to  the  Conference  powers,  though, 
in  the  first  instance,  this  contact  had  better  be 
made  through  an  accepted  and  existing  channel. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
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ference  should  appoint  two  co-chairmen,  there  was 
no  idea  of  perpetuating  this  arrangement  beyond 
the  life  of  that  Conference.  The  Geneva  meeting 
had  been  called  to  deal  with  two  wars,  Indochina 
and  Korea.  Evidently  it  would  only  cause  confu- 
sion to  have  rotating  chairmen  to  preside  over  each 
conference,  the  membership  of  which  was  not  the 
same.  Nor  would  the  representative  of  any  one 
power  have  been  accepted  to  preside  over  either 
conference.  Hence  the  proposal  that  Mr.  Molotov 
and  I  should  be  co-chairmen  of  both.  This  working 
in  double  harness  having  proved  tolerable  to  all 
concerned,  it  seemed  natural  to  me  to  propose  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Indochina  Conference  that 
the  troublesome,  but  minor,  business  of  who  was  to 
deal  with  the  financial  costs  of  the  arrangements 
we  had  made,  should  be  left  to  the  co-chairmen. 

As  a  result  of  this  accident  the  co-chairmen 
continued  their  joint  existence,  though  there  was 
no  statutory  authority  for  them.  On  balance  we 
should.  I  think,  gain  by  retaining  this  arrange- 
ment, if  the  other  countries  interested  are  pre- 
pared to  endorse  it.  This  time,  the  duties  of  the 
chairmen  toward  the  Conference  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Commission  should  be  clearly  laid 
down.  Both  they  and  the  Commission  will  also  need 
a  secretariat. 

Benefits  of  the  Mekong  Waters 

None  of  these  arrangements  need  imply  that  the 
United  Nations  will  be  excluded  from  work  in  the 
area.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  hopeful  develop- 
ment there  is  taking  place  under  its  auspices  and 
needs  to  lie  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  scheme  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Mekong  River 
to  bring  prosperity  to  those  who  live  in  the  region 
can  be  the  key  to  the  future  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam.  If  once  the  bold  schemes  now  being 
blueprinted  can  be  executed,  bringing  with  them 
a  rising  standard  of  living  where  there  has  been 
so  much  poverty,  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
may  become  less  attentive  to  the  cries  of  rival 
ideologies.  This  should  be  a  tolerable  evolution  in 
countries  where,  for  some  of  the  population  at 
least,  neutrality  is  a  natural  bent. 

Geography  dictates  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
benefits  of  the  Mekong  scheme,  in  support  of 
which  President  Johnson  and  the  United  States 
government  have  shown  generosity  and  imag- 
ination, will  accrue  to  Laos,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.  In  time,  however,  they  would 
percolate  further  afield  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
political  significance  of  this  project  is  that  it  will 
set  going  centripetal  forces  in  the  territories  that 


need  them  most.  Economically  those  areas  could 
then  become  an  attraction  because  of  their  unity, 
instead  of  a  political  temptation  to  conflict  because 
of  their  division.  If  so,  their  neighbors  are  not 
likely  to  be  long  impervious  to  such  an  appeal.  All 
counsels  therefore  seem  to  join  in  the  chorus:  jfd 
press  on  with  the  Mekong  plans  and  any  others 
that  can  raise  the  standard  of  life  in  the  area. 

The  trade  of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  '; 
suffered  severely  when  the  territory  was  divided.  1 
That   was    inevitable,    the   two   halves  being 
economically  complementary,  with  the  minerals 
mainly  in  the  North  and  the  food  production  in  the 
South.  The  fighting  and  bombing  of  recent  years  j 
have  made  matters  infinitely  worse,  but  a  recover- 
ing southern  economy,  joined  with  neighbors  in  a 
Mekong  scheme  rich  in  promise,  could  prove  a 
magnet  for  the  North.  It  might  even  result  in  less 
intransigence  one  day,  but  not  just  yet.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  try  to  go  too  fast. 

We  have  to  remember  this  when  we  come  to 
consider  plans  for  the  eventual  unity  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  These  cannot  be  rushed  without 
the  risk,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  dis-  ' 
aster.  Too  much  has  happened;  there  has  been  a  f 
surfeit  of  agony  and  upheaval.  Time  and  the 
soothing  balm  of  economic  recovery  must  be  given 
a  chance.  A  short  span  of  two  or  three  years  before 
elections  to  determine  Vietnam's  future  would 
give  none  of  these  influences  their  scope.  All  would 
be  intent  on  the  imminent  political  contest ; 
neither  governments  nor  people  would  have  a  mind  M' 
to  relax  or  rebuild.  Charges  and  countercharges, 
incidents  real  or  magnified,  maneuvering  for  an 
early  decision  would  keep  leaders  and  followers 
taut  and  on  a  picket  line.  This  would  afford  the 
territories  nothing  better  than  a  harassed  truce, 
with  little  gained  from  years  of  war  and  suffering. 
Political  man  must  be  offered  some  solace,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  all  hope. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  the  brief  two  I 
years  allowed  by  the  Geneva  Agreements  was  alto-  II 
gether  too  short.  Some  of  us  thought  so  at  the 
time,  but  the  pressure  from  the  North  was  strong 
and  even  the  French,  with  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  had  once  been  willing  to 
accept  eighteen  months.  We  must  not  make  that 
mistake  again  or  we  shall  perpetuate  conflict  while 
there  is  still  too  strong  a  swell  upon  the  waters. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  short-term  neutrali- 
zation scheme;  the  same  is  not  necessarily  true 
of  a  long. 

Ten  years,  or  preferably  fifteen,  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  before  South  and  North  Vietnam 
are  asked  to  decide  upon  unity  or  otherwise  with 
each  other.  As  a  compensation  to  the  optimists  or 
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the  impatient,  I  would  add  this  proviso,  that  the 
term  can  at  any  time  be  shortened  with  the  unan- 
imous agreement  of  the  parties,  the  co-chairmen 
and  the  Commission. 

However  skilfully  all  this  is  worked  out,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  be  enough.  We  need  to  search 
for  a  further  undertaking,  wrapped  up  in  every 
contrivance  of  guarantee,  to  give  confidence  to 
those  who  want  it  and  warning  to  those  who  need 
it.  It  is  arguable  how  far  deep  suspicion  of  each 
other's  intentions  has  prodded  intervention  in 
Vietnam.  Whether  on  this  account  or  to  halt  am- 
bitious plans  of  conquest,  every  means  must  be 
used  to  allay  mistrust  and  to  scotch  aggression. 
It  is  essential  that  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
guarantee  it,  but  the  form  of  the  guarantee  is  also 
important.  It  should  be  joint  and  several  and,  in 
order  to  create  the  most  effective  deterrent  value, 
the  guarantors  must  have  the  right  in  certain  con- 
ditions to  act  without  waiting  for  unanimity, 
should  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be  violated. 

The  result  would  be  a  system  of  the  Locarno 
type,  and,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  being  in  South- 
east Asia,  a  number  of  difficulties  would  have  to  be 
resolved,  but  the  effort  would  be  worthwhile.  For 
the  United  States  such  an  arrangement  would  in- 
volve joining  in  a  guarantee  to  which  Communist 
China  was  itself  a  party.  It  would  also  mean  for 
both  countries  the  choice  of  some  organization 
before  whom  any  alleged  breach  could  be  argued. 
The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  an 
evident  possibility  in  this  connection,  but  it  could 
be  that  some  body  of  more  local  character,  though 
including  the  great  powers,  perhaps  with  a  mem- 
bership comparable  to  that  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  1954,  or  the  later  conference  on  Laos  in 
1962,  would  be  found  more  suitable. 

Twelve  Points 

Let  me  in  conclusion  summarize  briefly  and  in 
outline  form  twelve  points  which  I  believe  could 
lead  toward  peace  in  Indochina: 

1.  That  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  can  most 
usefully  serve  as  the  framework  for  the  cease-fire 
negotiations  and  for  the  terms  of  any  guaranteed 
settlement. 

2.  That  the  membership  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence should  be  retained,  i.e.  the  United  States,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

3.  That  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Conference, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  should 


continue  to  function,  their  responsibilities  being 
defined. 

4.  That  the  present  membership  of  the  Super- 
visory Commission,  India,  Canada,  and  Poland, 
should  be  continued.  The  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  defined  and  extended.  It  should  be 
its  responsibility  to  report  its  findings  at  stated 
intervals  and  in  any  emergency  to  the  Conference, 
through  the  channel  of  the  co-chairmen. 

5.  That  any  agreement  should  guarantee  the 
territories  and  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, offering  the  same  opportunity  to  South  and 
North  Vietnam. 

(i.  That  the  guarantees  should  be  endorsed  by 
all  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference. 

7.  That  the  guarantees  to  be  offered  to  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  should  be 
joint  and  several,  on  the  Locarno  model,  the  guar- 
antors having  the  right  in  certain  conditions  to 
act  without  waiting  for  unanimity,  should  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  be  violated. 

8.  That  the  guaranteed  countries  should  he 
denied  the  purchase  of  arms  from  any  guarantor 
Power,  this  prohibition  being  supervised  by  the 
Commission. 

9.  That  a  sufficient  period  must  be  allowed  to 
elapse  after  the  cease-fire  for  the  economy  and 
security  of  South  and  North  Vietnam  to  be  estab- 
lished. A  short-term  neutralization  scheme  has  no 
possibility  of  success.  A  period  of  ten  to  fifteen 
years  should  be  allowed  before  South  and  North 
Vietnam  are  called  upon  to  decide  their  mutual 
relationship.  This  term  could  be  reduced  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties,  the  co-chairmen 
and  the  Commission. 

10.  That  the  scheme  for  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Mekong  River,  now  being  prepared  by  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch. 

11.  That  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Conven- 
tion should  be  strictly  observed. 

12.  That  military  plans  and  movements  should 
be  dovetailed  into  the  political  program  laid  down 
by  the  Conference,  whose  first  duty  should  be  to 
give  instructions  for  determining  a  cease-fire. 

The  difficulties  speak  for  themselves  only  too 
easily  but,  if  once  a  system  of  this  kind  were 
established,  it  might  gain  authority  and  momen- 
tum, until  all  found  it  more  advantageous  to  cling 
to  its  benefits  than  to  try  to  overset  it,  with  all  the 
attendant  dangers. 
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DRAWINGS  NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED 

with  a  foreword  by  Helen  Thurber 


My  husband  never  cared  much  for  the  label  of 
cartoonist,  but  he  was  equally  reluctant  about 
being  called  an  artist.  He  had  so  much  fun  draw- 
ing pictures  that  he  never  really  took  them  seri- 
ously. E.  B.  White  has  remarked  that  in  Thurber 
drawings  "one  finds  not  only  the  simple  themes  of 
love  and  misunderstanding,  but  also  the  rarer 
and  tenderer  insupportabilities."  Sterner  critics, 
usually  the  parents  of  young  children,  have  writ- 
ten that  their  four-year-old  daughter  could  do 
better,  and  some  have  even  proved  it  by  enclosing 
a  few  childish  scrawls  that  bore  the  unmistakable 
mark  (I  hardly  dare  call  it  promise)  of  a  mature 
Thurber. 

Except  for  Mr.  White's  perception,  and  the 
witty  eloquence  of  Dorothy  Parker,  who  once  de- 
scribed Thurber  men  and  women  as  having  "the 
outer  semblance  of  unbaked  cookies,"  perhaps  the 
best  comments  on  his  work  have  been  made  by 
Thurber  himself.  So  I  shall  now  turn  the  floor  over 
to  the  artist,  who  at  one  time  or  another  has  made 
these  confessions: 

"I  went  back  over  my  drawings  in  the  wistful 
hope  that  I  would  find  evidence  on  which  to  base 
a  fond  belief  that  my  work,  or  fun,  had  somehow 
improved.  .  .  .  The  only  change  I  could  find,  how- 
ever, in  comparing  old  and  recent  scrawls,  was  a 
certain  tightening  of  my  lack  of  technique  over 
the  eras,  the  inevitable  and  impure  result  of  con- 
stant practice.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  cannot 
draw,  but  keeps  on  drawing  anyway,  practice  pays 
in  meager  coin  for  what  it  takes  away." 

"The  editors  want  to  know  if  it  is  (rue  that  I 
draw  by  moonlight,  or  under  water,  and  when  I  say 
no,  they  lose  interest." 

"My  drawings  sometimes  seem  to  have  reached 
completion  by  some  other  route  than  the  common 
one  of  intent.  They  have  been  described  as  pre- 
intentionalist,  meaning  that  they  were  finished  be- 
fore the  ideas  for  them  had  occurred  to  me.  I  shall 
not  argue  the  point." 

And  finally  :  "The  State  Police  questioned  us  all, 
and  did  not  come  off  very  well  with  me.  'What 
kind  of  an  artist  are  you?'  a  detective  asked  me, 
and  I  must  have  looked  guilty  as  hell.  I  finally  said, 
'I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  incriminate  me.'  " 

(From  the  Introduction  to  the  forthcoming  new 
collection,  Thurber  A-  Company,  to  be  published  by 
Harper  &  Row  in  October.) 
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The  Untold  Story 

of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

BY  JOHN  MARCO  ALLEGRO 

Why  does  the  main  message  of  the  Scrolls  still 

remain  hidden  near!//  twenty  years  after  their  discovery* 

Who  is  afraid  of  what  the//  reveal? 

Here  is  ait  attempt  to  answer  startling  questions 

about  the  origins  of  Christianity  and 

the  very  authenticity  of  the  Neir  Testament. 


N, 


I  early  twenty  years  ago  an  Arab  shepherd's  dis- 
covery of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  Jordan  set  in 
motion  a  train  of  events  that  could  change  the 
face  of  history.  Yet  only  now  is  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  Scrolls  being  realized.  Why  has  it 
taken  so  long? 

Tlic  answer  lies  partly  in  the  fortuitous  way  in 
which  the  Scrolls  were  first  discovered,  how  later 
ones  came  to  light,  and  the  unfortunate  dispersal 
of  them  over  a  wide  area.  Even  more  important, 
the  very  scholars  who  should  be  most  capable  of 
working  on  the  documents  and  interpreting  them 
have  displayed  a  not  altogether  surprising,  but 
nonetheless  curious,  reluctance  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  their  matter.  The  scholars  appear  to  have  held 
back  from  making  discoveries  which,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  believe,  may  upset  a  great  many  basic 
teachings  of  the  Christian  church.  This  in  turn 
would  greatly  upset  many  Christian  theologians 
and  believers.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is,  in  fact, 
the  source  and  originality  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  first  discovery  was  quite  accidental.  Mu- 
hammad, a  Bedouin  goatherd,  on  the  trail  of  one 
of  his  (lock,  chanced  on  a  cave  set  high  in  the  cliffs 
bordering  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  Jordan.  He  found  inside  some  tall,  wide-necked 
jars.  In  them  were  parchment  scrolls  wrapped 
around  with  some  evil-smelling  linen  rags.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  seven  in 
all,  and  now  no  money  on  earth  could  buy  them. 
They  included  manuscripts  of  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  a  thousand  years  older  than  anything 
hitherto  seen.  Muhammad  raised  perhaps  $<>0  on 
their  sale  to  a  Bethlehem  cobbler.  Four  were  smug- 
gled to  the  United  States  and  sold  for  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars;  the  other  three  found  their  way 
more  directly  to  the  Hebrew  University  in  new 
Jerusalem,  where  all  seven  now  attract  thousands 


of  visitors  a  year  to  Israel's  Shrine  of  the  Bool 

Since  then  Muhammad  and  his  friends  have  bee  $- 
Scroll-hunting  in  earnest,  well  aware  of  the  mone 
tary  value  of  every  scrap  of  written  material  the.! 
can  sift  out  of  the  dust.  Another  ten  caves  con, 
taining  documents  were  discovered  in  the  next 
nine  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  find.  They 
have  produced  the  remains  on  parchment  and 
papyrus,  mostly  fragmentary,  of  about  four  bun 
dred  different  documents,  a  third  of  them  texts  off 
the  Old  Testament.  All  these  scrolls  have  remainec 
in  Jordan.  From  1952  the  Bedouin  began  looking] 
farther  afield,  so  that  today  we  have  to  acknowl-i 
edge  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  ofj 
the  Dead  Sea  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  an-] 
cient  manuscript s. 

It  is  the  Bedouin  who  have  done  most  of  the" 
work.  Of  course  they  know  the  area  better  than' 
anyone.  They  have  ample  1  ime  mi  their  hands.  They! 
can  work  in  clouds  of  choking  dust  for  hours  on 
end  protected  only  by  head  scarves  tied  around  f 
their  faces.  And  they  are  patient.  The  $300,000* 
they  have  so  far  made  has  been  well  earned,  but 
finding  the  money  has  posed  big  problems  for  the 
local  and  foreign  authorities  who  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  custodianship  of  the  documents. 

When  the  first  news  of  Scroll  discoveries 
reached  the  authorities  in  Amman,  Jordan,  some 
eighteen  months  after  Muhammad's  adventure, 
they  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  rediscovering 
the  cave.  The  Bedouin  had  melted  back  into  the 
desert.  The  Bethlehem  cobbler  deemed  it  wiser  to' 
keep  to  his  shop  and  say  nothing.  Amateur  archae- 
ology of  this  kind  is  frowned  upon;  selling  its 
fruits  without  a  dealer's  license  no  less  abhorred. 
When  eventually  the  officials  found  Muhammad's 
cave  and  saw  the  broken  remains  of  many  jars, 
they  began  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  dis- 
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eovery.  Clearly  there  h;ul  once  been  scores  of 
manuscripts  here.  This  had  been  no  chance 
abandonment  of  documents  by  a  passerby,  but  a 
store  of  disused  books  from  some  sectarian  library. 
There  were  almost  certainly  other  caches  nearby 
and  conceivably  further  remains  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  library  had  belonged. 

A  mile  to  the  south  of  the  cave  lay  some  ruins. 
They  were  situated  on  a  marly  plateau  bounded  to 
the  south  by  the  Wadi  Qumran.  The  site  had  been 
noticed  by  passing  travelers  and  commented  upon 
but  never  archaeologically  investigated.  Five 
season's  work,  beginning  in  1949,  brought  to  light 
a  crudely  built  settlement  or  monastery.  It  had 
been  developed  from  an  earlier  lookout  post  around 
100  B.C.  and  its  main  occupation  had  ended  during 
the  time  of  the  first  great  Jewish  revolt  against 
Rome,  a.d.  (56-73. 

The  archaeologists  concentrated  almost  entirely 
on  excavating  the  Qumran  site.  Apart  from  one 
foray  into  the  cliffs  behind  the  settlement  in  1952, 
they  left  Scroll-hunting  to  the  Bedouin.  The  Arabs 
were  happy  to  combine  paid  laboring  for  the 
archaeologists  during  the  digging  seasons  with 
cave-searching  in  their  off-duty  moments. 

Nineteen  fifty-two  turned  out  to  be  a  bumper 
Scroll  year.  About  eleven  miles  south  of  the  set- 
tlement, in  their  own  tribal  territory,  the  Bedouin 
discovered  some  large  caves  at  a  place  called 
Murabba'at.  These  produced  not  only  parchment 
and  papyrus  scraps  of  Biblical  and  secular  docu- 
ments going  back  as  early  as  Old  Testament  times, 
but  wooden  implements  perfectly  preserved  from 
the  Chalcolithic  period,  some  six  thousand  years 
old.  Two  Jordanian  officials  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  clandestine  explorers  and  noted  the 
whereabouts  of  the  caves.  The  archaeologists  did 
not,  however,  start  work  for  another  three  months. 
In  the  meantime  the  precious  manuscripts  and 


artifacts  had  to  be  bought  back  from  their  find- 
ers for  study  and  retention  in  Jordan. 

Some  of  the  Bedouin  found  their  adventurous 
way  even  farther  south,  beyond  the  border  that 
separates  their  native  Jordan  from  Israel.  In  caves 
in  the  Wadi  Seiyyal  or  Xahal  Hebher  they  found 
some  important  Nabatean  and  Greek  documents 
and  smuggled  them  back  over  the  border.  The 
Palestine  Archaeological  Museum  in  Jerusalem, 
which  had  become  the  center  for  Scrolls  work  in 
Jordan,  published  some  of  these  contraband 
treasures,  describing  them  as  having  come  "from 
an  uncertain  provenance."  Many  years  later  the 
Israeli  authorities  discovered  what  had  happened, 
followed  the  traces  of  the  infiltrators,  and  eventu- 
ally found  for  themselves  a  wonderful  series  of 
cave  deposits  in  that  area  and  around  the  Biblical 
oasis  of  Engedi. 

The  Bird  That  Disappeared 

fik  real  deathblow  to  the  Palestine  Museum's 
finances  was  dealt  when  the  Arabs  discovered  per- 
haps the  biggest  cache  of  all.  It  was  in  the  area  of 
the  original  find,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wadi  Qumran 
and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  monastery  the 
archaeologists  had  been  excavating  a  few  months 
previously.  The  Scroll-hunters  followed  a  lead 
from  one  of  the  elders  of  their  tribe  who  remem- 
bered the  site  as  one  where  he  had  been  shooting 
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Qumran  cave:  Arabs  searching 


partridge  many  years  before.  He  had  shot  a  bird 
that  had  fallen  wounded  on  the  plateau  and  then 
managed  to  flap  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  marl 
to  disappear  in  a  hole.  With  some  difficulty  the 
hunter  had  followed  his  prey  and  found  himself  in 
a  chamber  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  stone.  He  re- 
membered seeing  an  ancient  pottery  lamp  in  a 
niche  at  the  back  of  the  chamber,  but  had  not 
investigated  further.  He  retrieved  his  bird  and 
clambered  back  into  the  fresh  air. 

Following  the  sheikh's  directions,  his  fellow 
tribesmen  went  back  and  found  the  cave  entrance. 
The  archaeologists  and  their  assistants  must  have 
seen  it  many  times,  but  no  one  apparently  had 
thought  it  worth  while  looking  for  Scroll  caches 
in  the  plateau  itself.  The  little  rain  that  fell  in  the 
region  could  be  presumed  to  have  soaked  into  the 
ground  straight  away  and  made  the  chances  of 
anything  perishable  surviving  for  more  than  a 
few  years  negligible.  After  all,  unburnt  wood- 
work in  the  monastery  had  long  ago  rotted  away. 
Doors  were  represented  by  only  the  nails  that  held 
the  planks  together. 

It  was  an  expensive  mistake.  To  rescue  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Scroll  fragments  the  Bedouin  re- 
trieved from  the  Chamber  of  the  Wounded  Par- 
tridge cost  in  the  region  of  $90,000.  Worse,  the 
money  was  not  immediately  available.  Previous 
discoveries  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
Museum  and  of  the  French  Biblical  School  in 
Jerusalem,  whose  principal,  Father  Roland  De 
Vaux,  O.P.,  had  been  jointly  responsible  with  the 
Jordanian  Director  of  Antiquities  for  Scrolls  af- 
fairs since  the  first  discovery. 

In  the  emergency  the  Jordan  government  itself 
was  prevailed  upon  to  donate  15,000  denars  (about 
$10,000)  to  the  ransom  fund.  Academic  and  other 
institutions  around  the  world  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute on  the  agreement,  later  rescinded,  that  they 


Scroll  jar:  Controversial  treasures 


would  eventually  be  allowed  to  obtain  custody  of 
Scroll  fragments  their  money  bought.  The  price 
stood  at  about  $1.50  per  square  centimeter.  More 
was  paid  for  larger  pieces  to  deter  the  finders  from 
increasing  their  revenue  by  ensuring  a  greater 
proliferation  of  small  fragments. 

To  handle  the  editing  of  the  new  material  an 
international  team  was  called  together,  eight  of 
us  in  all.  Half  were  Roman  Catholics— three  secu- 
lars and  one  Jesuit.  Only  one,  myself,  was  of  no 
religious  persuasion.  The  editor-in-chief,  who 
actually  took  no  part  in  the  editing  of  the  new 
cache,  was  Father  De  Vaux,  the  Dominican  archae- 
ologist of  the  French  School  in  Jerusalem.  He  laid 
it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  we  should  restrict 
prior  publication  of  our  documents  to  no  more 
than  one  per  year.  Apart  from  this,  all  the  material 
would  find  its  first  presentation  in  the  definitive 
series  of  publications  to  appear  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Jordanian  Department  of  Antiquities,  the 
French  Biblical  School,  and  the  Palestine  Archae- 
ological Museum,  and  to  be  called  Discoveries  in 
the  Judaean  Desert  of  Jordan.  Fourteen  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Wounded  Partridge  cave 
not  a  single  volume  dealing  with  this  material  has 
appeared.  Were  it  not  for  our  limited  preliminary 
publications,  the  scholarly  world  would  still  know 
next  to  nothing  about  the  contents  of  the  four  hun- 
dred or  so  documents  that  we  have  painstakingly 
put  together  from  the  fragments. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  few  of  us  have  tried 
to  stir  some  life  into  the  resident  archaeologists 
by  making  brief  expeditions  in  the  Judaean  Wil- 
derness of  Jordan  in  search  of  more  Scrolls.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  enthusiastic  support  of  His  Maj- 
esty King  Hussein  and  the  Jordanian  Department 
of  Antiquities,  since  1956  under  the  direction  of 
local  officials.  Our  finances  have  largely  come  from 
newspapers  and  television  companies,  and  re- 


cently  through  the  generosity  of  private  individ- 
uals. 

However,  what  money  we  had  is  now  practically 
exhausted.  Our  all  too  short  expeditions  have 
taught  us  much  about  future  possibilities,  and 
where  we  can  (and  cannot)  expect  help  locally. 
We  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  most  promising 
search  areas  and  a  realization  of  what  work  still 
needs  to  be  done,  not  least  in  the  original  Qumran 
region.  Our  last  expedition  spent  its  final  days 
near  Muhammad's  cave,  following  a  chance  line  of 
inquiry.  We  uncovered  two  caves,  one  quite  new 
and  the  other  inadequately  searched,  within  yards 
of  the  1956  cache,  probably  the  most  worked  over 
stretch  of  cliff  in  the  Qumran  area. 

Was  There  a  Boycott? 

But  the  physical  limitations  of  time  and  money 
have  not  alone  inhibited  work  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  Only  recently  two  important  American 
scholars,  W.  F.  Albright  and  David  Noel  Freed- 
man,  had  occasion  to  complain  of  a  "partial  boy- 
cott of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  on  the  part  of  New 
Testament  scholars."  They  went  on  to  say,  ".  .  .  in 
the  Scrolls  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  direct 
Jewish  background  of  the  New  Testament.  Hith- 
erto we  have  been  partly  dependent  upon  intertes- 
tamental  literature  (Apocrypha  and  Pseudepig- 
rapha)  and  partly  on  early  rabbinic  literature, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  a  century  or  two  later 
than  the  deeds  and  words  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  Thanks  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  we  now 
have  direct  evidence  that  is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance and  which  bears  on  all  our  New  Testa- 
ment books."*  It  was  Professor  Albright  who  much 
earlier  had  described  the  new  evidence  of  the  be- 
liefs and  practices  of  the  Jewish  sectarians  offered 
by  the  Scrolls  as  bidding  fair  "to  revolutionize 
our  approach  to  the  beginnings  of  Christianity."** 
What  went  wrong?  What  happened  to  the  "revo- 
lution" ?  The  layman  first  began  to  look  expectantly 
to  the  Scrolls  for  new,  exciting  light  on  the  origins 
of  Christianity  through  the  brilliant  writings  of 
Edmund  Wilson  in  his  New  Yorker  articles  and 
his  book  The  Scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea  (Oxford 
University  Press,  1955).  Combining  a  scholar's 
acumen  with  a  journalist's  breadth  of  outlook, 
Wilson  brought  to  the  public  notice  not  only  the 
possibilities  of  the  Scrolls  for  the  disruption  of 
accepted  Christian  dogma  on  the  uniqueness  of 
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the  Faith  but  some  idea  of  the  "scrollduggery" 
that  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  He  left  the 
reader  in  no  doubt  that  not  all  the  results  that 
might  come  out  of  Scrolls  researches  were  welcome 
to  religiously  committed  circles,  and  that  Christian 
scholars  were  tending  to  avoid  working  out  their 
full  implications. 

At  that  stage  I  think  Wilson  was  only  partly 
right.  There  was  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
Christian  scholars  to  work  on  the  Scrolls.  But  on 
the  whole  it  had  less  to  do  with  fear  of  what  they 
might  portend  than  sheer  ignorance  of  how  to  set 
about  tackling  these  Semitic— Hebraic  and  Ara- 
maic—documents. For  the  average  theological  stu- 
dent has  for  many  years  relied  upon  English  texts 
and  commentaries  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  theological 
degree  which  requires  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  So,  suddenly  confronted  with  questions 
from  their  laymen  about  the  Semitic  origins  of 
Christianity,  all  too  many  clergymen  could  do  no 
more  than  cast  aspersions  on  scholars  not  of  their 
faith  and  hope  for  some  pronouncement  from  the 
seminaries  with  which  they  could  make  adequate 
reply  to  charges  that  Christianity  was  not  quite 
so  unique  as  they  had  led  their  flocks  to  believe. 

Reassured  but  Befuddled 

The  pronouncements  were  in  due  course  made. 
Articles,  tracts,  and  whole  books  of  apologia  be- 
gan to  stream  from  the  presses.  Few  of  them  had 
anything  original  to  say  about  the  Scrolls  but  all 
could  be  relied  upon  to  offer  comfort  to  the  anxious 
reader  in  their  final  chapter.  Although  there  was 
much  in  the  Scrolls  type  of  Judaism  to  illumine 
the  background  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  there 
was  nothing  here  to  undermine  the  Faith.  Jesus' 
message,  although  couched  in  the  type  of  religious 
language  shared  by  the  Scrolls,  is  nevertheless 
quite  distinctive.  The  kingdom  Jesus  promised 
had  little  in  common  with  the  political  state  looked 
for  by  the  people  of  the  Scrolls.  Above  all,  their 
leader,  the  so-called  Teacher  of  Righteousness, 
martyred  as  some  believed,  even  crucified  and  ex- 
pected to  return  as  Messiah  or  Christ,  was  quite 
a  different  kind  of  person  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
And  if  the  niggling  fears  of  the  anxious  inquirer 
were  still  not  quieted,  let  him  but  lay  the  New 
Testament  side  by  side  with  a  translation  of  the 
Scrolls  to  judge  for  himself  how  different  they 
were;  how  much  more  comprehensible  were  the 
words  we  had  always  known  and  loved. 

Doubtless  these  pronouncements  reassured  both 
layman  and  clergy,  equally  ill-informed  about  the 
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Jewish  background  of  their  Faith.  But  there  must 
have  been  a  large  number  of  intelligent  inquirers 
who  began  to  wonder  how  Christianity,  an  offshoot 
of  Judaism  and  bearing  significant  traces  of  con- 
tact with  the  religion  of  the  Scrolls,  could  have 
been  quite  so  different.  For  such  people  invitations 
to  compare  English  translations  of  Hebrew  Scrolls 
with  overfamiliar  renderings  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  must  have  served  only  to  make  them 
doubt  the  honesty  of  the  apologists.  There  is  such 
a  world  of  difference  betwen  the  ancient  Semitic 
and  Greek  literatures  that  facile  comparisons  must 
be  virtually  meaningless. 

Popular  interest  began  to  wane.  The  layman 
became  befuddled  by  the  ever-increasing  variety 
of  views  about  the  Scrolls,  their  dating  and  proven- 
ance, as  well  as  their  import  for  the  study  of 
Christian  origins.  Some  of  the  "popular"  works 
on  the  Scrolls  published  around  1956  seemed  to 
have  as  their  purpose  the  perplexing  of  their  read- 
ers with  these  conflicting  scholarly  viewpoints, 
perhaps  to  drive  home  the  folly  of  laymen  trying 
to  understand  such  a  specialist's  study. 

In  point  of  fact,  behind  all  the  placatory  non- 
sense, much  serious  scholarship  was  being  ex- 
pended on  the  Scrolls  and  their  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. Already  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  our 
understanding  of  the  sectarian  background  under- 
lying the  "gnosticism"  of  the  Johannine  writings 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  antithesis  between 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  that  we  find  so 
prominently  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  elsewhere 
could  now  be  seen  to  stem  from  the  thought-world 
of  the  Scrolls.  No  longer  could  it  be  maintained 
that  the  Johannine  literature  was  the  latest  and 
least  Palestinian  of  the  New  Testament  traditions. 


Essene  fragments:  The  missing  link  between 
Judaism  ami  Christianity? 


The  Semitic  conceptions  underlying  such  New 
Testament  phrases  as  "men  of  goodwill"  and  "the 
poor  in  spirit"  could  now  be  better  understood 
thanks  to  their  appearance  in  the  Scrolls.  The  sec- 
tarian ideas  behind  the  crowd-feeding  parables 
and  the  Last  Supper  were  laid  bare  with  the  publi- 
cation of  a  text  from  the  caves  outlining  the  rite 
of  the  Messianic  Banquet. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  kind  of  Judaism 
exhibited  by  the  Scrolls  we  had  the  religious  ma- 
trix of  Christianity.  This  was  not  entirely  unex- 
pected. Scholars  had  long  ago  suggested  that  a 
Jewish  sect  called  the  Essenes  might  prove  to  be 
the  missing  link  between  normative  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Hitherto  we  had  known  of  these 
people  only  through  the  works  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians, like  Josephus  and  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
writing  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Now  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  in  the  Scrolls  we  had 
the  remains  of  a  vast  Essene  library.  Furthermore, 
among  the  fragments  were  found  traces  of  books 
we  had  known  previously  in  later  translations, 
collected  in  our  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha. 
So  with  caution  these  too  could  be  used  to  supple- 
ment our  knowledge  of  Essene  ways  and  thought. 

Enigmas  of  the  Essenes 

The  Essenes  were  noted  for  their  extreme  piety. 
They  lived  in  communal  settlements  loosely  at- 
tached to  towns  and  villages  throughout  Judaea 
but  as  far  as  possible  keeping  themselves  apart. 
They  had  a  mother  community  by  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  most  scholars  quickly  identified  this 
with  the  ruined  monastery  of  Qumran.  The  Es- 
senes were  great  Bible  readers,  and  sought  in 
every  word  of  Scripture  a  message  for  their  own 
day  and  age.  They  practiced  baptism,  and  a  form 
of  communism,  sharing  their  worldly  wealth  and 
caring  for  the  sick  and  aged  from  a  common  fund. 
They  sought  in  natural  phenomena  "signs  of  the 
times"  and  believed  they  could  foretell  the  future. 
They  had  the  powers  of  healing,  combining  eso- 
teric knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  with  power 
over  the  demons  of  the  spirit  world. 

With  all  this  newly  discovered  pre-Christian 
literature  at  hand  we  could  now  see  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  clearer  historical  perspective  than  ever 
before.  Certain  aspects  of  Christian  teaching 
merged  satisfactorily  into  its  sectarian  Jewish 
background.  But  there  were  differences.  However 
usefully  these  allayed  the  fears  of  the  Christian 
believer,  they  present  a  puzzling  enigma  to  the 
disinterested  historian. 

Generally  speaking,  the  main  differences  center 


in  the  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  toward  the 
world  on  the  fringe  of  Judaism.  It  has  of  course 
long  been  recognized  that  the  Gospels  are  propa- 
ganda material  for  the  non-Jewish  Church.  It  is 
understandable  that  they  should  emphasize  the 
universalistic  outlook  of  the  new  Faith.  The  Greek 
and  Roman,  even  the  hated  Samaritan,  is  painted 
in  warm,  if  not  glowing  colors.  It  is  reasonable 
that  some  of  the  stories  should  depict  the  Messiah 
as  a  most  liberal-minded  person,  mixing  freely 
with  all  manner  of  people,  although  to  have  him 
sitting  at  the  same  table  as  prostitutes  and  tax  col- 
lectors might  be  thought  to  be  carrying  fraterni- 
zation a  little  far. 

But  bearing  in  mind  the  sectarian  background 
of  the  Faith— its  debt  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Jewishness  of  its  basic  ideas-one  finds  strange 
inconsistencies  in  the  picture  presented  to  us  in 
the  Gospels.  How  is  it,  for  instance,  that  so  often 
the  enemies  of  the  new  sect  are  described  simply  as 
"Jews"  ?  Were  not  the  chief  characters  of  the  story 
Jews?  Why  is  it  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Essen- 
ism,  although  the  titles  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
are  freely  bandied  about,  together  with  other  sec- 
tarians like  the  Hellenists  and  Herodians  whose 
affinities  are  most  obscure? 

Or  again,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  political  ten- 
sion existing  in  Palestine  during  the  period  sup- 
posedly depicted  in  the  Gospel  story,  how  could 
this  Jewish  rabbi  have  avoided  taking  some  more 
definite  stand  on  the  burning  issues  of  the  day 
than  the  placatory  sidestep  about  "rendering  unto 
Caesar  . . ."?  Far  from  sending  his  inquirers  away 
dazzled  by  his  wisdom  and  piety,  such  a  remark 
in  the  real  world  of  the  first  century  would  more 
probably  have  brought  its  speaker  a  fatal  stab 
from  a  zealot's  sword. 

In  short,  there  is  far  too  much  that  does  not 
ring  true  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of 
the  new  comparative  material.  And  in  this  I  am 
not  including  the  more  obvious  fantasies  of  the 
miracle  stories,  most  of  which  New  Testament 
scholars  have  long  ago  consigned  to  the  realm  of 
mythology.  There  is  so  much  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  is  authentic  Essenism,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  perverted  in  some  way,  robbed 
of  its  exclusivity,  its  political  import,  and  given 
a  new  direction.  The  Christian  scholar  is  tempted 
to  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that  the  differences 
are  due  to  the  genius  or  inspiration  of  one  man. 
Undoubtedly  this  must  be  partly  true.  Most  new 
movements  can  be  traced  to  the  work  of  one  orig- 
inal thinker  at  some  stage  in  their  history.  But 
there  is  usually  a  long  process  of  development  pre- 
ceding the  decisive  intervention.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  so  much  at  pains  to  disguise  and  reformu- 
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late  this  sectarian  prehistory  that  the  informed 
observer  is  left  with  a  strong  sense  of  unreality 
about  the  whole  story.  It  reads  like  history  and  yet 
it  so  obviously  is  not. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  this  is  the  present 
stage  of  our  researches.  But  I  believe  the  situation 
is  by  no  means  as  hopeless  as  it  might  seem.  We 
are,  I  am  sure,  on  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  break- 
through, and  it  will  start  with  a  recognition  of 
the  full  extent  of  Christianity's  debt  to  Essenism. 
We  might  begin  with  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
names  and  titles  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  If 
these  can  be  shown  to  be  specifically  Essene  in 
meaning  and  origin  then  we  have  the  kind  of  con- 
crete link  with  the  people  of  the  Scrolls  that  goes 
beyond  mere  community  of  religious  outlook. 

Deciphering  the  Names 

Something  of  this  sort  has  long  been  recognized. 
Thus  the  paqid  ("Inspector,  Overseer")  of  the 
Qumran  community  was  early  on  linked  with  the 
synonymous  episkopos  ("Bishop")  of  the  Church. 
The  "Many,"  as  designating  the  generality  of  be- 
lievers in  the  book  of  Acts,  was  seen  to  represent 
the  Hebrew  rabbim  of  the  Scrolls.  We  can  now  go 
much  further  than  this. 

A  newly  deciphered  document  refers  to  one  ad- 
ministrative official  by  a  Semitic  word  which  must 
underlie  the  nickname  Cephas  given  to  Simon 
Peter.  The  Essenes  clearly  deemed  it  a  rather 
"special"  word,  since  it  signifies  one  having  the 
ability  to  read  men's  minds  through  their  faces. 
This  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  story  in  Matthew  16  where  it  is  Peter  who 
recognizes  the  Messianic  calling  of  Jesus.  Further- 
more, since  Peter  is  here  and  elsewhere  being  des- 
ignated an  "Inspector,  Overseer"  on  a  pattern  with 
the  Essene  administrative  functionary,  we  can 
now  see  that  many  of  the  other  stories  related 
about  him,  speaking  with  tongues,  relating  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  supervising  the  admit- 
tance of  new  members  into  the  community,  han- 
dling the  common  fund,  and  so  on,  are  simply  dem- 
onstrations of  the  supervisory  work  required  of 
the  Essene  administrator. 

The  little  document  which  gives  us  this  infor- 
mation is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view. 
It  appears  to  be  a  clinical  report  from  the  official 
appointed  to  dispense  medical  supplies  and  treat- 
ment to  the  "strangers"  in  the  camp.  We  knew 
such  a  person  existed  within  Essene  communities 
since  Josephus  tells  us  that  in  every  group  there 
was  someone  appointed  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
pilgrims  passing  freely  between  the  settlements. 
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A  thousand  scraps:  The  puzzle  comes  together  and 
a  story  unfolds. 


He  also  says  that  the  Essenes  were  famed  for  their 
esoteric  knowledge  of  the  healing  arts  and  this 
has  long  been  suggested  as  the  real  meaning  of 
their  name. 

Actually  "Essene"  goes  back  to  a  Sumerian  word 
meaning  "diviner"  and  was  borrowed  into  ancient 
Akkadian  and  thence  into  Aramaic  and  the  other 
Semitic  dialects  with  the  meaning  of  "wonder- 
worker" and  thus  "physician."  The  ancient  medi- 
cine man  was,  of  course,  basically  a  magician, 
combining  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  physiology 
with  the  practice  of  herbalism  and  general  hocus- 
pocus.  By  his  secret  knowledge  and  rites  he  ob- 
tained power  over  the  devils  that  caused  bodily 
and  mental  sickness. 

The  New  Testament  is,  of  course,  full  of  refer- 
ences to  healing,  and  to  magoi,  "wizards."  Of  such 
were  the  men  from  the  East,  the  home  of  magic, 
who  sought  in  the  heavens  the  constellation  that 
heralded  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child.  Astrology 
was  part  of  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  Essenes 
and  in  the  Scrolls  it  has  been  possible  to  rind  a 
significant  part  of  the  source  material  for  the 
Bethlehem  myth. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  words  for  "magi- 
cian" in  the  Semitic  languages.  One,  also  connected 
with  divining,  is  kharash.  Of  such,  as  we  can  now 
deduce  from  Josephus'  accounts,  were  the  Essenes. 
And  this  title  has  been  skillfully  woven  into  the 
descriptions  of  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
New  Testament.  Using  a  common  Semitic  idiom 
by  which  a  person  having  somfl  special  quality  or 
tiade  is  called  "the  son  of"  that  attribute,  the 
Gospels  derive  from  this  Essene  designation  the 
idea  that  Jesus'  father  was  a  "carpenter"  (also 


kharash)  and  John's  a  "deaf-mute"  (kheresh,  with; 
a  change  of  vowels) . 

It  now  appears  that  the  name  Jesus  itself  means 
"Essene."  It  is  also,  of  course,  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Hebrew  Jeshua,  with  its  idea  of  "salvation," 
but  that  it  meant  for  the  Christian  storytellers 
"magician,  wonder-worker"  is  shown  in  the  story 
of  one  Elymas  in  Acts  13.  His  title  is  given  there 
as  Bar.  (i.e.,  "son  of")  Jesus,  meaning,  so  we  are 
told,  magos,  "magician."  Jewish  tradition  has  long 
held  Jesus  to  have  been  such  a  person,  and  in  these 
ancient  writings  his  name  is  given  in  a  form  more 
closely  representative  of  the  word  for  E-ssene. 
as  indeed  it  is  in  the  seventh-century  Qur'an 
(Koran). 

The  same  process  of  deciphering  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  Apostles,  by  seeking  a  significant  play 
on  words  and  an  equivalent  Essene  administrative 
office  or  self-description,  yields  equally  promising 
results.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  appears  that  Judas 
Iscariot  served  in  the  Christian  story  as  Jesus' 
betrayer  for  no  more  reason  than  that  the  second 
part  of  his  title,  rendered  in  the  text  as  "he  who 
betrayed  him,"  can  mean  "a  hander-over  of  men" 
as  well  as  "paymaster,"  its  proper  designation.  The 
brothers  called  Boanerges,  impossibly  translated 
in  the  story  as  "Sons  of  Thunder,"  actually  means 
"those  having  learned  the  ability  to  divine  the 
will  of  God,"  having  special  insight.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  of  the  Qumran  judges,  and  it 
is  indeed  just  this  function  that  their  stories  are 
designed  to  illustrate. 

When  we  come  to  examine  af  resh  the  New  Testa- 
ment descriptions  of  some  of  Jesus'  more  unor- 
thodox table  companions,  the  "gluttons"  and 
"wine-bibbers,"  the  "harlots"  and  "publicans,"  we 
find  that  they  too  disguise  Essene  titles  and  self- 
descriptions.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  respect 
are  the  female  "sinners"  as  they  are  elsewhere 
euphemistically  called.  The  Semitic  word  from 
which  this  word  is  derived  means  also  "angel,  one 
who  serves  God"  and  reappears  not  only  similarly 
disguised  in  what  Josephus  tells  us  of  the  Essenes 
but  straightforwardly  as  the  title  of  Jewish  and 
Judaeo-Christian  sects  elsewhere  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean world.  We  are  thus  able  now  most  satisfy  - 
ingly  to  draw  together  into  one  fold  a  number  of 
apparently  disparate  parties  on  the  fringe  of 
Judaism. 

These  and  many  similar  instances  of  wordplay 
involving  important  religious  titles  and  self- 
descriptions  must  prompt  us  to  ask  how  these  neo- 
Essene  writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  bring 
themselves  so  to  maltreat  their  source  material. 
Quite  obviously  no  female  Essene  would  have 
called  herself  a  "harlot"  any  more  than  her  male 


companion  would  have  perverted  his  most  coveted 
title  of  "Chosen  One  (of  God)"  into  "tax  collector, 
publican."  Similar  misrepresentation  by  the  Gos- 
pel writers  can  be  detected  in  their  use  of  such 
terms  as  "Pharisee,"  "Scribe,"  and  "doctor."  That 
their  purpose  is  not  one  of  denigration  or  mockery 
1  of  other  sects  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  use 
disguised  Essene  titles  for  Jesus  himself  and  his 
faithful  followers.  We  can  only  assume  that  in 
the  Christian  writings  we  have  moved  out  from 
the  central  core  of  Essenism  into  a  shadowy  half- 
world  where  even  the  most  sacred  names  and  ideas 
of  the  original  traditions  can  be  changed  to  suit 
the  storytellers'  homiletic  purpose. 

Certainly  we  are  now  only  at  the  beginning  of 
a  complete  revolution  in  our  appraisal  of  New 
Testament  traditions  and  their  purpose.  But  al- 
ready it  is  clear  that  there  is  scarcely  a  word  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  that  can  be  taken  at  its 
face  value.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  together  with 
historians'  records  of  the  Essenes  and  the  wealth 
of  intertestamental  literature  already  in  our  pos- 
session have  at  last  given  us  the  key  with  which 
to  open  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  process  of  unlocking  these  secrets  begins 
with  an  attempt  to  find  certain  key  Aramaic  words 
and  phrases  represented  by  the  Greek.  This  is  not  a 
new  exercise,  of  course,  but  once  we  have  made 
the  initial  breakthrough,  as  with  the  kinds  of 
wordplay  in  titles  already  mentioned,  and  thus 
know  the  type  of  words  we  are  looking  for,  the 
process  can  develop  quite  quickly.  Each  word  will 
be  capable  of  a  number  of  different  interpreta- 
tions and  we  shall  expect  to  find  it  thus  variously 
used  in  diverse  parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
Where  this  proves  to  be  the  case  we  can  cross-check 
our  supposed  Semitic  original  so  that  the  accuracy 
of  our  choice  is  self-demonstrating.  We  have  then 
to  decide  which  of  the  possible  meanings  must  be 
deemed  basic  to  the  storytellers'  purpose,  and  we 
shall  usually  be  right  if  we  assume  it  to  be  the  one 
that  does  not  rise  to  the  surface  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  sayings  and  incidents  that  appear  in 
their  "open"  Greek  form  are  of  the  lesser  impor- 
tance, or  indeed  of  none  at  all  to  the  writers'  real 
purpose. 

Punning  Was  Respectable 

This  intricate  process  of  juggling  with  words  is 
not  easy  to  understand  in  terms  of  Western 
thought  and  language.  The  Semitic  family  of 
tongues,  however,  lends  itself  readily  to  such  pun- 
ning. In  ancient  writing  only  the  consonants  were 
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shown,  the  vowels  being  of  less  importance.  For 
example,  the  group  D-B-R  can  mean  "word"  or  "he 
spoke"  or  "plague"  or  "pasture,"  depending  on  the 
context,  the  reader  supplying  the  appropriate 
vowels.  The  group  KH-R-SH  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist.  Other  meanings  that  might  be  attributed 
to  this  combination  of  consonants  are  "tiller  of 
the  soil"  and  "wood." 

To  the  Jew  of  ancient  times  such  playing  with 
words  was  by  no  means  a  low  form  of  wit.  Similar- 
ities between  words  of  this  nature  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  real  significance,  particularly  where 
they  occur  in  Holy  Writ.  So  to  deduce  a  teaching 
or  to  portray  an  incident  quite  different  from  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Bible  text  was  considered  a 
legitimate  form  of  exegesis.  The  Old  Testament  it- 
self abounds  in  wordplay  of  this  kind.  For  example, 
it  probably  never  occurred  to  the  first  audiences 
of  the  myth  of  Jacob's  birth  to  wonder  whether  it 
was  historically  true  that  the  baby  came  out  of 
Rebekah's  womb  clutching  his  brother's  heel.  The 
similarity  between  his  name  Ya'aqob  and  the  word 
for  heel  'aqeb  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the 
tale  which,  furthermore,  could  be  read  as  a  moral 
and  omen  of  future  events. 

The  New  Testament  has  dealt  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  with  certain  key  texts  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  story  of  Peter  and  the  "rock" 
in  Matthew  16  can  now  be  traced  to  one  particular 
passage  of  Isaiah,  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  in  the  Scrolls  as  a  proof-text  for  the 
founding  of  the  community.  But  as  well  as  an  in- 
tricate wordplay  on  the  text  itself,  the  writer  has 
woven  in  an  authentic  Essene  administrative  title, 
played  on  that  and  a  closely  similar  Aramaic  word 
for  "stone"  (cepha),  and  linked  it  with  one  of  the 
secret  names  of  the  angels,  to  produce  the  name 
Peter  (petros).  In  other  words,  it  is  the  proper 
name  Peter  that  is  secondary,  not  the  "rock"  nick- 
name as  commonly  assumed. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a  fundamental  consid- 
eration that  must  face  us  as  we  probe  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  underlying  Semitic  material  of  the 
New  Testament.  How  far  are  these  stories  on  the 
surface  representative  of  real  history? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  such  amazingly  intricate 
literary  compositions,  woven  from  so  many 
strands  of  text  and  tradition,  can  also  be  authen- 
tic descriptions  of  actual  events  of  the  first  cen- 
tury? My  own  answer  is  no.  Nevertheless  some 
core  of  history  probably  exists  in  the  stories  of 
Jesus  and  his  followers,  and  we  might  reasonably 
seek  it  in  the  history  of  the  Essene  movement  and 
its  leader,  the  so-called  Teacher  of  Righteousness. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  may  look  for  pos- 
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sible  parallels  in  the  life  of  the  Teacher  and  the 
Jesus  myth.  One  possible  link  is  the  mention  of 
"the  crucified  man"  in  an  Essene  commentary, 
with  its  reference  to  an  event  of  88  B.C.  when  the 
"Wicked  Priest"  of  the  time  put  to  death  in  this 
manner  many  hundreds  of  the  ringleaders  of  a 
revolt  raised  against  him  among  his  own  people. 
Another  point  of  possible  reference  is  the  story 
of  John  the  Baptist's  opposition  to  his  king's  mar- 
riage with  his  sister-in-law.  One  might  see  here 
a  reflection  of  a  similar  reaction  that  the  same 
"Wicked  Priest's"  marriage  with  his  dead  broth- 
er's wife  would  have  provoked  among  strict  Jews 
of  his  time,  and  the  Essenes  in  particular.  Of 
course  the  details  were  not  exactly  the  same,  but 
the  marriage  of  Herod  Antipas  to  Herodias  could 
well  have  offered  the  Christian  storyteller  a  use- 
ful, and  he  would  have  thought  not  purely  coinci- 
dental, "peg"  on  which  to  hang  the  story  of  his 
latter-day  Teacher's  martyrdom.  In  this  case  it 
might  well  be  that  the  stories  of  John  and  Jesus 
are  to  some  extent  merely  reflections  of  the  real- 
life  history  of  the  Essene  Teacher. 

What  Becomes  of  Paul? 

If  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  mythical,  then  Paul, 
our  earliest  literary  witness  to  Christianity, 
stands  virtually  without  a  historical  point  of  ref- 
erence. Indeed,  the  one  rock  in  the  Pauline  liter- 
ature that  offers  any  help,  the  mention  of  the 
Nabatean  king  Aretas  having  a  governor  in 
Damascus,  better  supports  a  date  around  85  B.C. 
than  a  chronology  that  places  Paul's  ministry  in 
the  IDs  A. I). -  when  the  Romans  were  in  complete 
control  of  the  area.  It  might  also  offer  a  point  of 
contact  with  a  breakaway  movement  within  Es- 
sen ism  around  that  time,  as  evidenced  in  the 
Scrolls,  and  the  sect's  sojourn  in  Damacus,  simi- 
larly authenticated.  However  this  may  be,  the 
placing  of  Jesus  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  is 
readily  enough  explained  in  Scrolls  chronology 
by  the  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Teacher  be- 
ing "foily  years"  before  the  collapse  of  an  armed 
revolt.  The  Christian  storytellers  would  then  have 
taken  this  latter  point  as  the  fall  of  Masada  to  the 
Romans  in  a.d.  73,  and  found  the  death  of  their 
second  "Teacher"  at  thirty-three,  during  the 
procuratorship  of  the  luckless  Pilate  (2G-36  A.D.). 

There  are  obviously  many  problems  raised  by 
this  new  appraisal  of  Christian  traditions.  Never- 
theless the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  all  fu- 
ture  work  must  be  based  first  Oil  the  literary 
conclusions  of  our  comparison  with  the  Scrolls. 
The  New  Testament  records  after  all  are  our  only 


worthwhile  sources  for  the  Christian  story.  If 
they  can  no  longer  be  taken  at  their  face  value, 
we  must  determine  just  what  is  their  import,  how 
they  were  produced  and  for  what  purpose.  All 
other  considerations  are  secondary. 

We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  excit- 
ing road.  Not  all  our  conclusions  are  going  to  be 
palatable.  Not  only  is  the  historicity  of  the  New 
Testament  stories  being  called  into  question  but 
the  very  nature  of  the  underlying  material  must 
give  occasion  for  pained  surprise.  Enough  has 
already  been  resolved  for  us  to  realize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  extreme  form  of  Essenism 
which  is  nut  only  on  the  fringes  of  Judaism  but 
even  of  any  strictly  religious  philosophy  at  all. 
We  are  in  the  world  of  dark  magic,  and  in  particu- 
lar that  kind  which  deals  with  the  calling  up  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  for  the  purposes  of  necro- 
mancy. Beneath  the  surface  of  innocuous  tales  of 
giving  life  to  little  girls  and  older  men  lie  incan- 
tations and  even  detailed  rites  of  flesh-cutting  and 
ventriloquism. 

Can  Christian  scholars  deal  with  such  distaste- 
ful material  sufficiently  disinterestedly  to  probe 
their  innermost  secrets?  For  those  of  us  to  whom 
the  problems  involved  are  purely  literary  and 
historical,  the  sources  merely  bodies  of  ancient 
literature,  emotional  questions  are  not  involved. 
It  must  be  otherwise  with  those  for  whom  the 
New  Testament  is  a  fount  of  faith.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  approach  the  New 
Testament  without  emotion,  completely  dispas- 
sionately and  objectively.  But  how  else  can  this 
most  exciting  breakthrough  that  the  Scrolls  dis- 
coveries now  promise  be  fully  exploited? 

We  return  to  the  same  shortcoming  that  has 
dogged  the  Scrolls  story  from  the  outset:  lack  of 
money.  If  there  were  available,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  sufficient  funds,  not  only  to  safeguard  treas- 
ures already  found  and  to  look  for  more,  but  to 
offer  a  new  generation  of  uncommitted  scholars 
the  means  of  probing  the  significance  of  the 
Scrolls  without  fear  or  favor,  undeterred  by  re- 
ligious or  academic  pressures,  we  might  look  with 
more  confidence  to  the  future  of  these  studies. 

Perhaps  the  question  really  is  whether  this  gen- 
eration has  the  courage  to  face  the  truth  and  all 
its  consequences. 


Harper'*  M(i(/(iziiic,  Anffiiat  1H6G 
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I  met  my  friend  Jimmy,  with  a  gray  crew-cut, 
sunglasses,  and  a  brand-new  Korean  wife,  at  the 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  the  other  eve- 
ning. We  all  had  a  drink  together  for  exactly 
forty-six  minutes,  for  they  were  flying  on  to  Lon- 
don immediately.  Jimmy  Buttonwood  was  now 
Chief  Engineer  for  Quality  Control  in  a  company 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  manufactm-ed 
space. 

"Goes  to  demonstrate  how  low  a  man  can  fall," 
said  Buttonwood.  For  when  I  had  first  met  him, 
he  was  a  famous  but  starving  guitar  player,  and 
worked  for  fruit  punch  and  pretzels  and  the  ele- 
vation of  mankind,  as  represented  by  an  Ad  Hoc 
Strike  Committee ;  he  sang  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  literally  tens  and  sometimes  scores  of  people, 
with  his  right  foot  planted  on  a  plain,  proletarian, 
folding  chair,  property  of  the  local  Ukrainian- 
American  Friendship  Council;  or  in  somebody's 
unpaid  and  unpainted  walk-up  apartment,  with 
spaghetti  endlessly  trying  to  come  to  some  sort  of 
boil  on  an  old,  rusty,  borrowed  electric  hot  plate. 
The  whole  thing  brought  tears  of  nostalgia  to  my 
eyes.  I  remembered  how  the  Madri-Gals,  who  were 
four  singing  sisters,  all  with  long,  dark  artificial 
braids  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  single  large, 
somewhat  sagging  bosom,  gave  a  party  at  their 
fogbound  house  in  San  Francisco  that  lasted  from 
11:00  p.m.  Thursday,  December  11,  to  5:00  A.M. 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1941.  The  blowout  was  os- 
tensibly in  honor  of  Jimmy  Buttonwood,  who  had 
enlisted  the  Monday  after  Pearl  Harbor,  in  that 
particularly  exalted  state  of  mind  which  comes 
from  mass  patriotism  with  guitar  chords.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Jimmy  had,  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, composed  a  blues  with  forty-eight  verses,  one 
for  each  state  of  the  Union  that  had  entered  the 
war  against  his  present  enemy,  Adolf  Hitlei*. 

Jimmy  also  hated  anything  that  wasn't  sponta- 
neous; he  was  generally  an  hour  late  for  concerts, 
a  day  late  for  benefits,  and  a  couple  of  months  late 
for  social  appointments  such  as  dinner  or  women. 

However,  on  this  famous  occasion,  sobered  up 
by  a  quart  of  beer  and  two  aspirin  tablets,  he  was 
escorted  to  the  Induction  Center  on  Market  Street 


precisely  on  time,  which  was  such  an  abrupt 
change  for  Jimmy  that  we  were  all  a  bit  horrified. 
Otherwise,  however,  he  was  normal :  he  had  lost 
his  overcoat  under  a  girl's  bed  somewhere  on  that 
beautiful,  funky  weekend;  and  shivering,  with 
blue  hairs  already  showing  on  his  muscular  cheeks 
and  bony  chin,  and  wearing  a  striped  silk  shirt 
and  artificial  bow  tie,  he  stopped  at  the  main  gate 
of  the  Ninety-third  Armory  and.  kissing  each  of 
the  Madri-Gals  in  turn,  gave  away  all  his  civilian 
treasures.  To  the  first  he  gave  a  wild  letter  of  con- 
gratulations from  one  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Theodore  Dreiser;  to  the  second,  he  gave  a 
photo  of  a  great,  fat,  staring  baby  purported 
(he  himself  couldn't  remember  the  incident)  to 
be  his  daughter  in  Flint,  Michigan;  to  the  third, 
he  willed  a  suicide  note,  written  by  himself  only 
two  months  ago,  whose  composition  had  so  en- 
thralled him  that  he  had  given  up  the  actual  idea; 
and  to  the  fourth  and  largest  Gal  he  gave  away  his 
twelve-string  guitar,  which  had  had— tattoed,  one 
is  tempted  to  say,  but  actually,  burned  with  a  red- 
hot  ice  pick— inscribed  around  and  around  the  fiat 
curve  of  the  instrument,  these  words:  THIS 
HEAH  GITTAR  KILLS  FASHISTS. 

In  return,  the  sisters  gave  him  a  magnificent 
going-away  present:  a  Swiss  army  knife  with 
twenty-five  attachments,  suitable  for  gouging, 
cutting,  rasping,  slashing,  stabbing,  and  opening 
bottles.  In  this  belligerent  and  tear-stained  spirit, 
James  Richard  Buttonwood,  third  son  of  the  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  of  Minas  Picas  County,  Texas,  gave 
away  all  his  earthly  possessions  and  entered  the 
spiritual  profession  of  United  States  soldier.  Half- 
an-hour  later,  he  was  back  again;  the  Army  had 
rejected  him  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  a  per- 
forated eardrum  and  couldn't  hear  any  too  well 
through  his  right  ear,  either. 

When  he  came  out,  onto  the  rainy  granite  steps 
of  the  Armory,  the  women  were  gone,  his  guitar 
and  his  mementos  were  gone,  and  he  had  no  over- 
coat, and  no  career. 

"A  Bum  with  a  Busted  Drum,"  said  Button- 
wood.  He  was  addressing  himself,  naturally.  He 
was  lying  in  bed  in  a  hotel  he  had  picked  because 
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it  bore  the  name  of  a  man  he  worshiped:  Mark 
Twain.  Also,  it  was  cheap.  All  around  the  white- 
washed walls  were  the  marks  of  men's  hands  at 
about  hip  height,  as  if  they  spent  their  time  here, 
not  in  bed  nor  on  the  creaking  chair,  but  leaning 
mournfully  against  the  plaster. 

"Sweet  Jesus,  what  am  I  going  to  do?"  said 
Buttonwood.  The  habits  (if  his  uncles,  sweating 
out  the  dry  season  on  the  porch  beside  the  dusty 
enameled  washing  machine,  the  sole  ornament  of 
their  marriage,  began  to  creep  back  upon  him.  He 
worked  loose  an  arm  of  the  fake  mahogany  chair 
near  the  window  and,  opening  the  Swiss  army 
knife,  selected  a  stout  blade  and  began  to  whittle 
away  the  anxiety  of  these  afternoon  hours.  He 
went  down  once  and  bought  a  gallon  bottle  of  gut- 
killer,  which  went  by  the  name  of  California  Mus- 
catel. By  evening  he  was  lying  dead  drunk  on  the 
cigarette-scarred  floor.  On  the  bed,  though,  rest- 
ing comfortably  on  a  clean  pillow,  was  a  beauti- 
ful miniature  wooden  propeller  carved  out  of  the 
mountain  ash  of  which  the  chair  was  actually  lum- 
bered, a  generation  ago,  when  these  trees  grew  on 
every  chalky,  limestone  hillside  from  Newfound- 
land to  North  ( larolina.  About  midnight,  dry,  cold, 
and  hungry,  -Jimmy  Buttonwood  left  his  hotel,  and 
searched  the  gutters  and  the  empty  lots  and  finally, 
a  recent  construction  site,  where  he  found  one  new, 
clean  No.  3  nail,  and  pierced  and  hung  the  pro- 
peller through  its  center  of  gravity,  and  so  beauti- 
fully, that  in  the  wind  from  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
fine  white  wood  spun  round  and  round,  giving  a 
sound  and  substance  to  the  mysterious  air. 

After  eating  six  doughnuts  and  four  lumps  of 
sugar  with  his  coffee  next  morning,  Buttonwood 
coughed,  spat,  reached  in  his  pants  pocket,  and 
unwrapped  the  marvel  he  had  wrought;  it  was 
carefully  cradled  in  his  folded  handkerchief:  a 
miniature  propeller,  so  beautifully  whittled  for 
balance,  that  it  would  spin  at  1  he  merest  exhalat  ion 
of  breath.  The  short-order  cook  put  out  his  shaved 
head  through  the  serving  window  of  the  kitchen, 
and  watched  with  sleepy  admiration.  "Aha,  nice, 
very  nice,"  said  the  cook.  Buttonwood  thanked  him 
in  all  sincerity.  "You  want  more  hot?"  asked  the 
cook.  Buttonwood  thanked  him  again.  Such  were 
the  rewards  of  art. 

He  was  resolved,  suddenly,  to  quit  the  guitar  and 
become  a  sculptor.  He  would  erect  heroic  masses 
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of  struggling  granite,  originally  banned  by  the 
authorities,  but  r&stored  after  illegal  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  Helsinki,  and  Len- 
ingrad, as  well  as  Denver,  Colorado;  no,  no,  he 
would  do  them  in  bronze;  but  all  would  have  the 
faces  of  his  ancestors,  a  spicy  stew  of  Cherokee 
and  Irish,  with  high  cheekbones,  burning  eyes, 
red  thick  hair,  and  a  thin,  straight  mouth.  They 
were  unsung  heroes,  every  last  one  of  them,  but 
he  was  nothing  but  a  twelve-string  guitar  player 
with  a  busted  eardrum  and  a  Swiss  army  knife. 

H  e  made  up  his  mind.  He  got  off  the  stool,  paid 
his  tab,  saluted  the  short-order  cook,  marched 
across  the  street,  and  signed  up  to  win  the  war 
with  the  Merchant  Marine. 

"There  was  one  slight,  tiny,  miniature  hitch, 
though,"  said  Buttonwood.  "They  couldn't  actually 
put  me  to  work  today,  not  until  the  official  docu- 
ments appeared,  duly  signed  and  countersigned, 
certifying  I  had  a  hole  in  my  head,  and  was  there- 
fore not  subject  to  future  military  service,  though 
I  would  think  the  opposite  was  the  case." 

However,  the  fact  was,  the  papers  had  first  to 
be  sent  to  his  draft  board  in  Minas  Picas  County. 
Texas,  and  they  studied  them  keenly  for  some 
three  months,  and  then  sent  them  on  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  following  note:  "I  know  this  man. 
He's  a  real  bum.  Plays  guitar  okay.  Why  can't  he 
serve  his  country?"  This  note  was  written  by  one 
of  Buttonwood's  uncles,  James  Roach  Buttonwood, 
and  because  the  initials  were  the  same— but  prac- 
tically everybody  in  Minas  Picas  County  had  the 
same  name;  why  change  a  good  thing?-there 
was  more  confusion  than  ever,  and  the  documents 
ended  up  in  the  FBI  fingerprint  room,  under  close 
scrutiny. 

Meanwhile,  the  Germans  drove  deeper  into  Rus- 
sia, unimpeded  by  these  problems  of  identity;  and 
despair,  equally  monstrous,  had  invaded  the  soul 
of  Jimmy  Buttonwood.  He  tried  to  remain  dead 
drunk,  and  generally  succeeded,  except  when  he 
was  in  jail,  and  sometimes  even  then— for  there 
was  a  trusty  in  the  City  lockup  who  peddled  ether 
out  of  a  can.  Otherwise,  Buttonwood  slept  in  mis- 
sion flops  and  downtown  doorways,  or  in  the  cable- 
car  terminal,  or  under  the  rotting  canvas  of  an 
abandoned  boat,  named  Hot  Papa  III,  at  Sausalito, 
California.  He  woke  up  one  dry  morning,  certain 
he  had  died  and  gone  to  hell.  Actually,  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  Hall  of  Dinosaurs  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco County  Museum,  but  it  took  him  ten  fright- 
ening minutes  to  realize  this  fact.  "It  was  under 
repair  at  the  time,  and  I  blended  in  very  nicely 
with  the  other  bones." 

It  was  the  limit;  he'd  had  just  about  enough. 


He  borrowed  a  razor  from  the  Salvation  Army, 
undecided  whether  to  cut  his  throat  or  clean  up. 
He  decided  to  shave  first.  The  face  that  emerged 
was  so  fantastically  burned  and  bony,  that  he  put 
on  a  back-home  Cherokee  accent,  went  back  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  office,  and  demanded  a  job.  They 
asked  him  for  identification.  He  refused;  he  said 
it  was  against  Indian  religion  and  anyway  the 
United  States  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  and  their 
allies,  so  how  about  giving  it  back?  However,  the 
Tribal  Council  had  authorized  him  to  settle  for  a 
government  job.  They  refused,  so  he  sat  back  and 
squatted  down  on  his  heels  in  the  outer  office,  chew- 
ing cigarette  tobacco  by  the  hour.  On  the  third 
day,  they  signed  him  on  as  Ordinary  Seaman. 

Now  OS  is  low  enough,  but  the  Executive  Offi- 
cer on  the  SS  Liberty  Fort,  a  ship  just  recently 
glued  together  out  of  old  boiler  plate,  took  one 
look  at  Jim's  sad  face  and  melancholy  clothes,  and, 
unwilling  to  assign  him  to  a  post  of  any  responsi- 
bility whatever,  posted  him  to  the  Steward's  De- 
partment. According  to  Jim,  this  would  have  made, 
in  the  old  days,  a  splendid  ballad  or  a  heroic  piece 
of  sculpture:  Buttonwood,  the  ex-guitarist,  care- 
fully faced  into  the  backside  of  the  prevailing 
trade  wind,  emptying  the  morning  garbage  over- 
side as  the  sun  rose  gloriously  over  the  Chinese 
horizon. 

However,  Jim  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  immor- 
tal soul  by  writing  the  day's  menu  on  a  piece  of 
slate  hung  outside  the  main  galley.  Cabbage  Soup, 
Ham  With  Lentils,  Cheese-and-Noodle  Salad,  and 
other  such  flatulent  delicacies,  villainously  suited 
to  the  crowded  quarters  below  deck— these  were  his 
inspiration;  he  decorated  the  plain  American 
goodness  of  such  menus  with  elaborate  margins  cf 
beasts  and  flowers,  done  in  the  available  green, 
pink,  and  gritty  white  of  the  chalk  pencils  he  bor- 
rowed permanently  out  of  Ship's  Stores.  The  slate, 
thus,  rather  resembled  a  sickly  medieval  manu- 
script. This  grand  outlet  for  Buttonwood's  cre- 
ative impulse  was  stopped  by  universal  complaint: 
the  seamen  on  board  no  longer  could  not  merely 
not  tell  what  they  were  eating  by  eating  it;  they 
couldn't  read  the  menu,  either.  They  cursed  But- 
tonwood, declared  him  a  nut,  and  threw  the  slate 
overboard.  Thus  Art,  which  was  Buttonwood's 
only  antidote  to  Life,  was  abolished  by  public  cen- 
sorship, which  is  the  most  hideous  kind  in  the 
world. 

They  were  eleven  days  out  at  sea ;  they  were  over- 
loaded, till  the  newly  bolted  seams  groaned  and 
creaked,  with  cases  of  ball  bearings  in  various 
sizes,  plus  spare  parts  for  bulldozers  (the  bulldoz- 
ers themselves  had  not  yet  been  shipped),  and  in 
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Hold  Number  Four,  great  bales  of  raw,  partly 
sterilized  beef  bone,  intended,  possibly,  as  fertil- 
izer for  Stalin  by  way  of  Vladivostok.  There  was 
a  plausible  rumor,  started  by  Buttonwood,  that  the 
United  States  had  been  forced  to  ship  supplies  to 
our  Russian  allies,  but  had  sabotaged  the  agree- 
ment by  shipping  everything  in  strictly  alphabeti- 
cal order ;  they  had  got  to  B ;  and  when  they  got 
to  Z  (zinc,  zircons,  and  zombies)  the  war  would 
be  over,  one  way  or  another. 

But,  first,  of  course,  they  had  to  cross  the  tick- 
lish and  watery  boundaries  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire. Submarines,  and  the  rumor  of  submarines, 
were  the  staple  of  chow-time  and  sack-time  con- 
versation. At  times,  one  could  actually  see,  on  the 
blue  horizon,  two  ancient  camouflaged  destroyers, 
which  every  evening  sent  light  signals  in  code  to 
the  SS  Liberty  Fort.  Jim  Buttonwood,  gone  glar- 
ing mad  with  boredom,  spent  one  morning  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  that 
night  he  deciphered  several  messages  from  the 
U.S.  Navy;  they  turned  out  to  be  surprisingly 
hungry:  blinking  furiously,  they  demanded  choco- 
late bars  or  canned  peaches,  or  denied,  sometimes 
in  pretty  vigorous  language,  that  they  had  any 
macaroni  to  spare.  Life  on  board  began  to  resem- 
ble, as  Buttonwood  told  me,  "A  nice  truckload  of 
turkeys  on  a  three-lane  road-penned  up,  fed  up, 
and  destined  to  die." 

The  one  reminder  of  more  or  less  human  civili- 
zation was  the  movies  projected  in  the  Seamen's 
Mess— "I  use  the  word  Mess  deliberately,"  said 
Buttonwood— every  night  of  the  week,  including 
Sunday.  Everybody  went.  Jammed  so  close  to- 
gether that  "You  couldn't  tell  one  man's  butt 
from  another  man's  bean,"  they  saw  three  features 
over  and  over  again.  One  was  a  western  so  bad  that 
the  projectionist,  who  also  doubled  as  Pharma- 
cist's Mate,  took  Buttonwood's  suggestion  seri- 
ously, and  systematically  scrambled  the  ten  reels 
in  a  different  order  each  night,  thus  converting  the 
plot  to  a  sort  of  madly  sober  fantasy ;  the  second 
feature  was  a  romance  in  which  several  men  were 
hooked  by  Joan  Crawford's  enormous  eyeball,  and 
this,  after  about  the  sevenfh  running,  Buttonwood 
improved  (of  his  own  accord,  for  he  had  become 
assistant  projectionist  by  now)  by  threading  the 
film  backward,  so  that  all  the  swooning  and  cooing, 
all  the  kisses  and  tears  and  openings-of-a-dra- 
matic-door,  proceeded  insanely  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection, thereby  improving  the  dialogue  rather 
considerably;  instead  of  insufferable  inanities,  it 
became  a  fascinating  series  of  gulps,  chokes, 
gasps,  and  clucks,  a  sort  of  primitive,  raw-knuckle 
Czechoslovakian. 

Ah,  but  the  third  feature!  Shown  only  twice  a 
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Yin  and  Yang 

BY  KENNETH  REXROTH 

It  is  Spring  once  more  in  the  Coast  Range 
Warm,  perfumed,  under  the  Easter  moon. 
The  flowers  are  back  in  their  places. 
The  birds  back  in  their  usual  trees. 
The  winter  stars  set  in  the  ocean. 
The  summer  stars  rise  from  the  mountains. 
The  air  is  filled  with  atoms  of  quicksilver. 
Resurrection  envelopes  the  earth. 
Bright,  immortal,  geometrical, 
Animals  and  men  march  through  heaven, 
Pacing  their  secret  ceremony. 
The  Lion  gives  the  moon  to  the  Virgin. 
She  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  heaven, 
Holding  the  full  moon  in  her  right  hand, 
A  glittering  wheat  ear  in  her  left. 
The  climax  of  the  rite  of  rebirth 
Has  ascended  from  the  underworld 
Is  proclaimed  in  light  from  the  zenith. 
In  the  underworld  the  sun  swims 
Between  the  fish  called  Yes  and  No. 


week,  it  was  treated  with  silent  and  sweating  rev- 
erence by  the  audience,  by  the  Pharmacist's  Mate, 
and  even  by  Buttonwood.  It  was  a  duped  and  smug- 
gled 35-mm  print  of  Ecstasy,  in  which  Hedy  La- 
ma it  (everyone  aboard  called  her  Haidee)  swam 
in  dazzling  nudity,  or  loped  in  a  white  skin 
through  dark  forests,  and  submitted  to  the  first 
pleasures  of  sex  by  letting  her  lower  jaw  go  slack 
and  dropping  her  pearl  necklace  onto  the  bed- 
room floor,  bead  by  sensual  bead.  The  men  would 
stumble  out  of  this  experience  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights,  mute  and  sweating,  gone  blind, 
deaf,  and  hoarse  with  perfectly  useless  concupis- 
cence. 

"For  this  disease,  I  had  one  sure  cure,"  said 
Buttonwood.  "I  would  go  down  to  my  bunk,  shut 
my  eves,  and  remind  myself,  step  by  step,  of  a 
lady  horse-wrassler  I  met  in  Ogden  one  bad  No- 
vember. Noticed  her  in  a  whiskey  bar  the  week 
the  rodeo  was  in  town.  She'd  wore  yellow  elkskin 
gloves  and  would  bang  her  palm  down  against  the 
knotty  pine  and  holler  for  one  more  straight  rye. 
Ever  romantic,  I  asked  for  the  same.  She  bought 
me  six  shots,  and  in  return  she  turned  into  pure 
cream  under  my  loving  care.  Sad  story,  because 
when  we  crawled  headfirst  into  my  little  shack, 
she  took  hold  of  me  with  intentions,  I  am  sure,  as 
tender  as  a  baby,  except  her  fine  gloves  had  been 
took  off,  and  those  hands  of  hers  were  covered  with 
calluses  as  hard  as  a  hoof  off  a  dead  cow.  I  sunk 
into  nothing  right  then  and  there,  and  the  mere 


and  simple  recollection  of  that  incident  has  served 
to  keep  me  from  sin  any  time  I  choose." 

O  ne  early  morning,  the  ship's  siren  blew  Emer- 
gency Stations.  The  brave  platoon  of  Marines  ran 
in  their  helmets,  underwear,  and  size-eleven 
shoes,  to  uncover  the  olive-drab  gun  that  was 
mounted  on  the  poop  deck,  a  position  that  was  well 
calculated  to  knock  the  Skipper  of  the  SS  Liberty 
Fort  to  hell  and  gone.  Luckily,  it  had  no  ammuni- 
tion to  fit.  The  crew— cooks,  firemen,  and  all— ran 
to  their  lifeboat  stations,  and  watched,  cheering 
sarcastically,  while  the  destroyers,  one  on  each 
horizon,  dumped  depth  charges  into  the  vast,  black,  , 
overcast  Pacific  Ocean.  Buttonwood,  though,  had 
to  be  different;  to  him,  this  was  simply  an  oppor-  M 
tunity  to  practice  the  harmonica  which  he'd  found 
in  the  Head  four  days  before.  But  it  hurt  his  ar- 
tistic pride  to  play  it  badly.  "However,"  said 
Buttonwood,  "the  worse  thing  about  a  war  is  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do  in  privacy.  And  I  mean, 
nothing!  In  fact,  you  can't  even  do  nothing  with- 
out one  of  your  mates  inquiring  as  to  your  mental 
health.  No,  man,  war  is  hell." 

He  dove  down  the  iron  ladder  just  as  all  emer- 
gency lights  were  doused,  and  in  utter  blackness 
he  descended  toward  the  dormitory  deck.  Both  ship 
and  Buttonwood  were  swinging  violently  back  and 
forth,  taking  evasive  action,  though  not  quite  syn- 
chronously. So,  "I  got  a  smart  bruise  on  the  left 
upper  knob  of  my  brain"— as  he  hit  the  brass  cor- 
ner of  an  empty  life-jacket  locker.  He  figured  he 
was  about  three  flights  down  at  the  time.  Shock 
waves  from  the  depth  charges  began  to  rock  the 
whole  creaky  vast  coffin  of  the  ship. 

Buttonwood  lay  in  his  bunk,  playing  "Love  Oh 
Careless  Love,"  in  the  key  of  F  sharp;  he  was  im- 
mersing himself  in  a  sort  of  sentimental  lust,  com- 
mon to  men  away  from  home,  which  not  even  the 
thought  of  the  lady  with  the  horny  hand  could 
quite  dispel.  Below  the  waterline  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
a  kind  of  total  darkness  becomes  possible,  where 
the  passage  of  time,  which  requires  some  kind  of 
movement  of  light,  no  longer  exists;  or  rather, 
time  does  exist,  but  it's  not  going  anywhere;  it's  « 
like  the  interminable,  frightening,  anonymous, 
and  forgotten  boredom  of  a  child  waiting  to  be 
born.  And  then,  suddenly,  the  child  got  a  tough, 
painful  probe  into  his  left  side.  It  was  his  shav- 
ing kit,  fallen  out  of  the  net  he  had  rigged  up  to 
keep  it  suspended;  and  jabbing  out  of  the  plastic 
cover  was  the  object  he  had  carved  with  such  love 
and  devotion  in  the  hotel  on  Market  Street  in  San 
Francisco.  It  still  had  the  original  nail  in  place.  II 
was  an  omen,  a  sign,  a  direction  from  God  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  sent,  Buttonwood  is  today  fully  convinced, 


to  save  his  miserable  guitar-happy  soul  from  a  life 
of  gin,  peanuts,  and  women. 

"I  spun  that  baby  in  the  dark,"  said  Button- 
wood.  "And  man,  what  a  fine  sweet  music,  espe- 
cially when  I  held  it  to  my  good  ear.  Well,  I  swore 
right  then-hear  me?-to  follow  my  destiny  and 
whittle  me  a  machine  that  would  surpass  the  Bee- 
thoven Fifth  in  every  department  except  Winston 
Churchill."  What  he  had  in  mind,  apparently,  was  a 
chorus  of  wooden  propellers,  a  sort  of  wind-driven 
orchestra. 

The  trouble  with  a  piece  of  work,  though,  is 
that,  like  a  son  or  daughter,  it  bears  your  face  and 
even  your  gestures,  but  not  your  intentions.  From 
the  day  it's  born,  it  cries,  staggers,  runs,  shouts, 
contradicts,  defies,  and  corrects  you ;  it  walks  and 
breathes,  which  is  astonishing,  almost  by  itself; 
you  made  it,  but  it's  not  yours.  This  describes 
pretty  accurately  what  happened  to  Jim  Button- 
wood's  Wind  Machine. 

From  pieces  of  baling  wire  he  cadged  from  the 
cargo,  from  a  broken  alarm  clock,  from  bars  and 
cleats  and  chains,  from  deck  equipment  torn  loose 
by  the  frequent  storms,  he  began  gradually  to 
fashion  the  great  work  of  his  life.  At  first,  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  typewriter;  several  days  later, 
it  began  to  resemble  a  medium-sized  dog;  in  about 
a  week  and  a  half,  it  had  grown  to  the  size  and 
inner  complexity  of  a  player  piano.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  for  the  Machine  and  Buttonwood 
to  occupy  the  bunk  at  the  same  time ;  they  had  to 
take  turns.  Just  about  this  time,  it  began  to  affect 
even  the  somewhat  sickly  indifference  of  his  ship- 
mates. They  accused  him  of  constructing  an  arti- 
ficial woman;  and  some  inquired  to  know  the  go- 
ing rental;  and  some  of  these  were  dead  serious. 

"Man,  that  was  a  sex-crazed  crew,"  said  But- 
tonwood. He  was  afraid  one  of  them  might  abduct 
the  Wind  Machine  and  seduce  and  abandon  it  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  damage;  so  he  carried  it  up  the 
iron  stairs  to  the  C  deck  one  morning,  and  bolted 
it  down  just  outside  the  galley  door,  where  he  could 
keep  on  eye  on  it,  and  fight  off  mashers  and  rap- 
ists. But  a  curious  thing  happened :  in  the  open  air, 
washed  by  an  occasional  forty-foot  wave,  the  Wind 
Machine  took  on  a  sturdy  and  masculine  posture; 
and  this,  in  turn,  produced  a  certain  comradely 
admiration  among  the  seamen.  Even  the  Marines, 
all  of  whom  had  learned  to  bayonet  before  they 
could  shave,  began  to  respect  Buttonwood's  work. 
Men  came  around  to  criticize  and  stayed  to  ad- 
mire. They  offered  improvements,  additions,  cor- 
rections. They  held  councils  and  discussions;  they 
pounded  coffee  mugs  and  got  into  fist  fights  on  the 
subject;  they  made  drawings  and  woke  Button- 
wood  in  the  midst  of  his  Four  Off  to  tell  him  of 
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some  really  brilliant  and  fantastic  addendum  for 
the  Wind  Machine.  It  became  more  than  their 
mascot.  It  was  their  brave,  mad,  immortal,  and 
collective  soul.  They  jimmied  the  locks  off  the  Of- 
ficers' Stores  and  borrowed  stuff  of  a  fantastic 
kind.  A  stainless-steel  wristwatch,  spare  parts  for 
the  M-l  rifle,  and  a  steel  spring  about  forty  feet 
long,  which  was  the  heart  of  an  Eymo  camera, 
otherwise  untouched,  the  personal  property  of  the 
Executive  Officer-who  promptly  and  mysteri- 
ously stopped  photographing  the  Pacific  sunsets, 
and  was  reported,  two  days  later,  to  be  sick  in  the 
head. 

The  Wind  Machine  was  itself  a  somewhat  irra- 
tional piece  of  architecture.  "But  only,"  stated 
Buttonwood,  "if  you  looked  at  it  as  a  whole.  Take 
it  piece  by  piece,  it  was  absolutely  logical."  What 
he  meant  was  that  for  every  gear,  there  was  a 
gearshaft,  and  for  every  gearshaft,  an  eccentric- 
cam  or  two,  that  drove  a  train  of  additional  gears, 
and  these,  in  turn,  powered  a  small  motor,  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  Skipper's  electric  shaver, 
and  this  motor,  in  turn,  fed  juice  to  a  heart  of  tiny, 
blinking  electric  lights  that  spelled  out  the  word : 
MOTHER.  The  Wind  Machine,  the  work  now  of 
collective  burglary,  grew  day  by  day  until  it  be- 
came truly  heroic  in  size.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  in  mid-Pacific,  it  was  almost  twelve  feet 
tall,  and  covered  with  hundreds  of  whittled  pro- 
pellers, which  in  any  sort  of  wind  would  whirl  like 
a  cloud  of  pale  dragonrlies,  and  each  with  a  special 
voice,  so  the  effect  was  one  of  a  vast  and  super- 
human chorus  of  distant  angels. 

And  it  was  a  Machine  that  managed,  with  all 
its  enormous  activity,  to  accomplish  absolutely 
nothing.  It  was;  it  existed;  its  being  was  its  rea- 
son. All  of  its  parts  were  dead;  the  sum  total, 
though,  was  alive;  and  even  in  certain  kinds  of 
light  had  a  sort  of  tough,  witty,  but  sensitive  per- 
sonality. 

Finally,  even  the  Chief  Pharmacist's  Mate, 
who  read  hardcover  books  and  regarded  himself 
as  the  one  sane  soul  in  a  cargo  of  lunatics,  came 
down  to  inspect  it,  and  said,  with  his  customary 
wisdom,  "Well,  I'll  be  a  sad  son-of-a-bitch,"  which 
is  about  the  highest  praise  he  had  ever  given  any- 
one but  Schopenhauer. 

"It  was  beautiful.  It  was  immortal,"  said  But- 
tonwood. "Nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  kill 
that  Machine— except  orders  from  above."  About 
6:00  A.M.,  somewhere  across  the  Pacific  dateline, 
a  mimeographed  order  was  run  off  signed  by  the 
Skipper,  declar'  0  all  decks  and  passages  and 
doors  must  be  cleared  of  encumbrance  before  noon 
of  the  same  day.  A  search-and-destroy  squad  of 
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baby  Marines,  armed  with  .45  pistols,  were  sent 
down  to  dismantle  the  Machine.  But  Buttonwood 
struck  back.  Relying  on  his  trade-union  experi- 
ence, he  incited  the  kitchen  crew  to  a  hunger  strike 
-not  their  hunger  strike  of  course,  but  everyone 
else's. 

"It  was  an  involuntary  hunger  strike,"  ex- 
plained Buttonwood,  "due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
dumped  all  the  forks  and  spoons  overboard,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  living  memory  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  we  served  hot  food  hot."  And  But- 
tonwood added,  somewhat  rhetorically,  "Ever  try 
eating  red-hot  barley  mushroom  soup  with  a 
knife?" 

He  went  at  the  head  of  an  elected  delegation  of 
twenty-three  men  and  got  an  interview  with  the 
Skipper  himself,  who  declared  in  a  fatherly  rage 
that,  yes,  they  could  keep  the  goddamn  Machine  on 
one  condition,  that  they  fetched  the  forks  and 
spoons  back  from  the  Pacific  bottom,  which  at  this 
point-he  whipped  out  a  chart  to  prove  it-was  ex- 
actly 18,143  feet  below  the  keel  of  the  SS  Liberty 
Fort.  The  strike  committee  foiled  him,  though. 
They  got  the  Skipper's  word  of  honor  on  this  sui- 
cidal bargain,  and  promptly  hauled  back  the  sil- 
verware which  they  had  stashed  away  in  Button- 
wood's  footlocker. 

Buttonwood  became  a  hero,  famous  from  stack 
to  boiler.  The  Wind  Machine,  his  masterpiece,  had 
beat  the  Skipper;  it  therefore  had  every  attribute 
of  an  old-fashioned  heathen  Greek  or  Hindu  god, 
except  a  proper  voice.  This  defect  Buttonwood 
remedied  by  more  or  less  blackmailing  the  Exec- 
utive Officer  for  the  permanent  loan  of  his  per- 
sonal radio;  it  was  installed  with  due  ceremony 
in  the  belly  of  the  Machine,  who  thenceforth  ac- 
quired the  marvelously  incomprehensible  voice  of 
the  Rose  of  Tokyo,  who  was  still  about  four  hun- 
dred sea  miles  south  or  north,  depending  upon 
which  rumor  you  believed.  It  was  really  a  great 
time:  fine  weather,  good  conversation,  and  a  Wind 
Machine  that  played  old  Louis  Armstrong  records 
and  spoke  in  delicious  sexy  Nippon-Americanese. 

The  nobility,  the  purity,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur 
of  what  he  had  built,  changed  Buttonwood's  life 
profoundly  from  that  moment  on.  After  the  Wind 
Machine,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  go  back  to  a 
hungry  forty-dollar  guitar. 

"Well,  man,  that's  all  there  is,"  said  Button- 
wood.  The  rest  of  his  story,  it's  true,  is  a  bit  of  an 
anticlimax.  One  early  morning  they  were  pronged, 
fore  and  aft,  by  two  torpedoes,  possibly  Japanese. 
The  SS  Libert  ij  Fort  swallowed  water  at  all  seams, 
shuddered,  caught  fire,  and  broke  into  three  parts, 
each  of  which  began  to  perish  separately. 


There  was  some  considerable  confusion.  But- 
tonwood ran  to  the  Wind  Machine  and  unbolted  it 
from  the  deck,  tied  a  life  jacket  to  it,  and  lowered 
it  into  a  boat,  which  promptly  sank.  He  called  for 
help,  but  no  one  listened.  Most  of  his  closest 
friends  on  board  were  busy  smashing  open  the  pro- 
jection booth,  where  they  tore  souvenir  frames  out 
of  Ecstasy.  Still  others,  the  crasser,  less  intellect- 
ual sort,  flung  themselves  overboard,  clinging  to 
bits  of  wreckage. 

Buttonwood  himself,  hit  accidentally  in  the 
mouth  by  an  officer  who  was  endeavoring  to  restore 
discipline  with  a  Stilson  wrench,  was  knocked  into 
the  sea.  He  bled  copiously,  and  swam  further  than 
anyone  in  his  right  senses  would  have  dared.  Some 
hours  later,  he  crawled  up  on  the  beach  of  an  un- 
charted volcanic  island.  For  days  on  end  he  drank 
rainwater  and  ate  fiddler  crabs,  till  he  discovered 
there  was  wild  pig  rooting  about  in  the  salty  reeds. 
He  actually  killed  one  with  a  rock,  but  the  flesh  was 
too  highly  flavored  to  eat  raw,  and  there  was  no 
wood  nor  branch  nor  bush  on  that  bitter  island. 

Then,  one  morning,  he  stumbled  across  a  piece 
of  elaborate  driftwood.  It  was  part  of  a  life  raft, 
very  possibly ;  but  tied  securely  to  it,  by  rusty  wire] 
was  a  curious  object,  taller  than  a  man,  and  cov- 
ered with  small  bits  of  whittled  wood.  It  took  him 
several  days  to  dry  it  out  sufficiently  to  set  it 
ablaze.  It  made  a  splendid  fire,  at  which  he  cooked 
and  ate  his  wild  pig,  hungrily,  happily,  gouging 
out  the  fat  ribs  with  his  fingers.  He  had  absolutely 
no  idea  what  he  was  burning.  But  the  Wind  Ma- 
chine, blazing,  crackling,  and  whirling,  lifted  a 
pillar  of  yellowish  flame  to  a  height  about  twice 
its  own  stature;  it  was  noticed  by  a  two-engine 
amphibious  search  plane  from  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand, piloted  by  a  certain  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Strick,  who,  when  he  reported  the  sighting,  was 
told  to  get  the  hell  out  of  the  way :  it  was  a  volcano. 
Luckily  he  hated  his  superior  so  much  that  he 
automatically  disagreed,  and  came  around,  as  low 
as  he  dared,  and  dropped  flares  and  food.  At  the 
first  taste  of  C  rations,  with  a  horrible  cry  of 
despair,  Buttonwood  returned  to  sanity. 

When  they  sent  a  cutter  and  rescued  Button- 
wood,  he  was  busy  digging  a  monstrous  grave  in 
which  to  inter  the  charcoal  remains  of  the  great 
Wind  Machine.  The  radio  which  had  been  its  voice, 
protected  by  a  steel  and  plastic  case,  played  "Music- 
Maestro  Please,"  from  a  neighboring  rock,  the 
home  and  habitation  of  a  family  of  hooded  lizards. 

"They  make  great  eating,"  said  Buttonwood, 
and  lifted  his  empty  glass,  grinning  with  new  false 
front  teeth  at  his  Korean  wife,  who  wore  a  pair 
of  some  sort  of  carved  propellers-or  was  I  wrong? 
-in  her  rich,  long,  thick,  young,  and  shining  hair. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1945,  when  the  defeat  of 
Germany's  Armies  was  inevitable  and  further  de- 
struction the  only  thing  to  be  gained  by  continuing 
the  war,  General  Karl  Wolff,  commander  of  all  SS 
units  in  Italy,  defied  Hitler's  instructions  to  fight 
to  the  finish.  The  efforts  of  a  schoolmaster  named 
Max  Husmann,  and  an  intelligence  officer  named 
Max  Waibel—both  Swiss— together  with  those  of 
an  Italian  Baron  named  Luigi  Parilii  enabled 
Wolff  to  meet  with  Allen  Dulles,  head  of  the  United 
States  OSS  mission  in  Switzerland,  to  propose  a 
separate  peace. 

Part  I  of  Mr.  Dulles'  report  on  these  perilous 
secret  negotiations  appeared  last  month.  Starting 
with  a  meeting  between  Parilii  and  Husmann  and 
Gero  v.  S.  Gaev emit z— Dulles'  unofficial,  and  in- 
valuable, aide— peace  negotiations  eventually  pro- 


gressed to  the  point  where  Wolff  himself  met  with 
Dulles  and  with  Generals  Lyman  Lemnitzer  and 
Terence  Airey  (although  he  was  not  told  the  Allied 
officers'  real  names). 

It  was  clear  to  all  concerned  that  Wolff's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  peace  effort  would  come 
when  he  persuaded  Albert  Kesselring,  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  West  Front  in  Germany,  and 
Heinrieh  von  Vietinghoff,  who  had  replaced  Kess- 
elring as  Commander  of  the  German  Armies  in 
Italy,  to  join  him  in  surrendering. 

Before  he  was  able  to  win  either  of  them,  com- 
pletely to  his  side,  however,  the  High  Command  in 
Germany  got  wind  of  his  activities.  Wolff  was 
summoned  by  Himmler  to  Berlin,  where  he  would 
have  to  face  Hitler  as  well.  The  question  was 
whether  he  would  survive  the  confrontation. 


PART  II 


O  n  Saturday,  the  21st  of  April  1945,  I  arrived 
at  my  office  in  Bern  hoping  that  some  news  might 
have  come  in  about  General  Wolff's  return.  In- 
stead, I  found  a  message  from  Washington  wait- 
ing for  me. 

WASHINGTON 
Dated:  20  April  1945 
Rec'd:  21  April  1945 

URGENT-TOP  SECRET 

AMLEGATION 
BERN 

1.  By  letter  today  JCS  [Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  J 
directs  that  OSS  break  off  all  contact  with  Ger- 
man emissaries  at  once.  Dulles  is  therefore  in- 
structed to  discontinue  immediately  all  such 
contacts. 

2.  Letter  also  states  CCS  [Combined  Chiefs 
of  StaffJ  have  approved  message  to  Alexander 
stating  that  it  is  clear  to  them  that  German 
Commander-in-Chief  Italy  does  not  intend  to 
surrender  his  forces  at  this  time  on  acceptable 
terms.  Message  continues:  Accordingly,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  complications  which  have 
arisen  with  Russians,  the  US  and  British  gov- 


ernments have  decided  OSS  should  break  off 
contacts ;  that  JCS  are  so  instructing  OSS ;  that 
whole  matter  is  to  be  regarded  as  closed  and 
that  Russians  be  informed  through  ARCHER 
and  DEANE  |  Allied  Military  Representatives- 
Moscow  |. 

Only  the  bare  details  were  given  me  in  explana- 
tion at  that  time.  It  was  true  that  negotiations 
had  dragged  on  interminably  and  that  Wolff  might 
now  be  Hitler's  captive.  President  Roosevelt  had 
died  and  President  Truman  had  been  in  office  only 
eight  days.  There  were  too  many  other  urgent 
problems,  other  battle  fronts.  Very  possibly  our 
Joint  Chiefs  felt  that  at  that  moment  there  was 
little  to  be  gained  by  pressing  the  Italian  surren- 
der issue,  which  I  gathered  had  stirred  up  the 
Soviets.  But  little  did  I  realize  from  the  brief 
reference  in  the  cable  to  "complications"  which 
had  arisen  with  the  Russians,  that  Moscow  had 
accused  President  Roosevelt  of  double-dealing  in 
the  Italian  surrender  talks,  that  this  had  occa- 
sioned the  bitterest  verbal  exchange  the  United 
States  had  yet  had  with  Moscow,  and  that  Stalin 
had  beclouded  the  President's  last  days  with  his 
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false  charges  which  Roosevelt  told  Stalin  he  con- 
sidered to  be  "vile  misrepresentations." 

In  any  event,  it  was  useless  for  me,  sitting  there 
in  Bern,  to  indulge  in  speculations.  Orders  were 
orders.  The  question  was,  how  should  they  be  car- 
ried out  ?  For  the  moment,  I  had  lost  contact  with 
General  Wolff.  The  first  piece  of  business  I  set 
myself  for  Monday  morning  was  to  inform  Major 
Waibel  (of  Swiss  Military  Intelligence),  whose 
whereabouts  I  did  know,  how  things  stood.  I  was 
not  looking  forward  to  it.  As  I  was  planning  my 
moves  the  phone  rang. 

It  was  Waibel.  Parilli,  at  the  Swiss-Italian 
border  at  Chiasso,  had  just  called  him;  he  had 
astounding  news. 

General  Wolff;  his  adjutant,  Major  Wenner; 
and  one  of  General  Heinrich  von  Vietinghoff's 
high  staff  officers,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Viktor  von 
Schweinitz,  were  on  their  way  to  Switzerland. 
They  were  coming  to  surrender.  Schweinitz  had 
full  powers  to  sign  for  Vietinghoff.  Wolff  and 
Schweinitz  were  ready  to  go  to  Caserta  immedi- 
ately to  arrange  for  the  capitulation  of  all  Ger- 
man forces— Wehrmacht  and  SS-in  North  Italy. 
They  proposed  an  immediate  meeting  with  me  in 
Lucerne  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  trip  to  Allied 
Headquarters.  And  I  was  under  the  strictest  mili- 
tary orders  to  have  n<>  dealings  with  them. 

To  say  that  I  was  in  a  predicament  would  put 
it  mildly.  Even  to  see  the  Germans  would  be  a  clear 
violation  of  instructions.  Yet  I  was  convinced  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  would  never  have  directed  break- 
ing of!'  contact  if  they  had  known  that  the  German 
envoys  were  already  on  their  way  to  surrender. 
I  radioed  this  news  to  Field  Marshal  Alexander 
in  Caserta  and  to  Washington  and  urgently  re- 
quested new  instructions.  Then  I  explained  my 
problem  to  Waibel.  He  offered  to  see  the  Germans 
himself,  at  least  until  my  new  instructions  came 
through. 

Alexander  reacted  immediately.  He  cabled  back 
that  AFHQ  was  requesting  a  reconsideration  of 
the  entire  matter  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
so  that  we  could  at  least  ascertain  whether  the 
intentions  of  the  German  envoys  were  serious  and 
what  the  scope  of  their  powers  was.  Meanwhile, 
he  hoped  I  could  parry  for  time  and  endeavor  to 
keep  Wolff,  Schweinitz,  and  Wenner  in  Switzer- 
land until  a  final  decision  came  from  Washington 
.niil  London. 

The  following  day,  the  21th,  I  informed  the 
(Jcrmans  through  Waibel  that  I  had  to  refuse  to 
see  them.  I  also  explained  to  them  that  Wolff's  trip 
to  Hitler  had  naturally  made  our  Headquarters 
believe  that  further  negotiations  were  useless.  My 
instructions,  I  said,  had  come  before  anyone  knew 


what  had  happened  to  Wolff  in  Berlin  and  before 
we  realized  that  Wolff  was  prepared  to  go  through 
with  the  surrender.  I  urged  them  to  be  patient. 
They  consented  to  stay  a  day  or  two  and  sent  me 
Schweinitz's  full  powers,  and  I  radioed  the  text 
to  Caserta  and  Washington.  In  translation,  they 
read  : 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Southwest;  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Army  Group  "C" 

Headquarters,  22  April  1945 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  General  Staff  von 
Schweinitz  has  been  authorized  by  me  to  con- 
duct negotiations  within  the  frame  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  me  and  to  make  binding 
commitments  on  my  behalf. 

(sgd)  v.  Vietinghoff 

The  phrase  "within  the  frame  of  the  instruc- 
tions," etc.  worried  me  and  I  asked  Schweinitz  to 
send  me  his  interpretation  of  it  through  Waibel. 
It  appeared  that  while  Schweinitz  had  been  in- 
structed to  try  to  negotiate  on  Vietinghoff's 
"points  of  honor,"  somewhat  watered  down  from 
the  earlier  version,  he  was  not  bound  to  hold  to 
them  strictly.  Regarding  the  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man SS  troops,  Wolff,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
SS  head  in  Italy,  had  full  authority  to  act. 

Then  the  waiting  began.  Would  the  Combined 
Chiefs  change  their  minds?  Would  the  Germans 
quit  and  walk  out  on  us  before  we  got  an  answer? 
All  day  on  the  24th  there  was  no  word. 

I  spent  part  of  the  time  with  Baron  Parilli,  who 
started  to  tell  us  what  had  happened  to  Wolff  when 
Himmler  summoned  him  to  Berlin.  Waibel  and 
Professor  Max  Husmann  soon  joined  us  in  my 
room  and  all  three  contributed  to  the  tale  which 
is  recounted  below.  I  have  put  it  in  exact  chrono- 
logical order,  which  is  not  the  way  I  heard  it.  I 
have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  addingcertain  details 
which  Wolff  later  gave  to  Gero  v.  S.  Gaevernitz, 
after  the  war  was  over,  to  make  the  story  complete. 

Himmler  Pacified 

w„,«  and  Himmler  met  about  100  kilometers 
north  of  Berlin,  at  a  clinic  run  by  one  of  Hitler's 
personal  physicians.  Himmler  immediately  began 
to  press  Wolff,  building  up  to  what  looked  like  an 
accusation  of  treason.  Thereupon,  Wolff  produced 
a  letter  he  was  carrying  written  and  signed  by  his 
ally,  the  German  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Rudolf 
Rahn.  The  letter,  addressed  to  Hitler,  subtly  indi- 
cated that  the  contacts  to  the  Allies  which  had  been 
established  (Rahn  did  not  say  by  whom  )  had  been 
planned  to  achieve  an  objective  Hitler  had  sought, 
namely  the  holding  up,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Allied 


1  offensive  in  Italy.  The  letter,  Parilli  explained  to 
us,  was  a  trick  cooked  up  by  Rahn  for  Wolff's  pro- 
tection. Since  Rahn,  as  both  Himmler  and  Ernst 
Kaltenbrunner  of  the  SS  well  knew,  then  had  Hit- 
ler's ear  and  his  trust  a  message  from  Rahn  to 
Hitler  could  not  safely  be  sidetracked.  If  Himmler 
i  or  Kaltenbrunner  had  tried  to  get  Wolff  out  of  the 
way  and  Rahn  had  later  learned  that  his  message 
had  not  been  delivered,  they  would  have  had  to 
answer  to  Hitler  for  their  treatment  of  Wolff. 
The  letter  seemed  to  have  a  pacifying  effect  on 
Himmler.  Anyway,  after  reading  it,  he  returned 
it  to  Wolff  without  comment. 

During  the  afternoon  Kaltenbrunner  appeared 
and  revealed  himself  as  the  primary  antagonist 
to  what  Wolff  was  trying  to  accomplish.  He  pre- 
sented evidence  of  Wolff's  treason  to  Himmler  as 
I  though  Himmler  were  the  judge,  but  it  was  all  too 
evident  that  Kaltenbrunner  was  merely  trying  to 
corner  Wolff  and  no  longer  felt  that  the  vacillat- 
ing Himmler  was  of  real  importance  in  the  case. 
Kaltenbrunner  had  a  file  of  papers  with  him.  Pre- 
sumably it  contained  all  the  information  he  had 
I  gathered  about  Wolff's  actions.  Much  of  it  appar- 
ently was  perilously  close  to  the  truth  but  Kalten- 
brunner's  bumbling  agents  had  somehow  never  got 
the  whole  story  straight,  nor  had  they  got  their 
hands  on  the  most  incriminating  evidence. 

Eventually,  Wolff  decided  it  was  time  to  play 
his  trump  card.  He  said  he  now  wanted  to  go  to 
Berlin  to  see  Hitler.  He  insisted  that  both  Kalten- 
brunner and  Himmler  accompany  him  so  that  he 
could  account  to  Hitler  in  their  presence  for  what 
he  had  done  in  Switzerland  and  why  he  had  done 
it.  Himmler  begged  off,  possibly  because  he  was 
himself  very  vulnerable.  He  had  already  become 
deeply  engaged  in  his  Swedish  negotiations  with 
Count  Bernadotte,  and  probably  was  not  sure  how 
widely  this  was  suspected  or  known. 

In  Hitler's  Bunker 

So  Kaltenbrunner  and  Wolff  went  off  in  a  chauf- 
feur-driven SS  car  to  Berlin  and  arrived  there 
at  about  three  in  the  morning.  Before  they  entered 
Hitler's  bunker,  Wolff  pulled  the  ace  he  had  been 
hiding.  It  was  the  only  moment  he  would  have 
alone  with  Kaltenbrunner.  He  told  Kaltenbrunner 
that  if  the  latter  started  accusing  him  of  secret 
negotiations  in  front  of  Hitler,  Wolff  would  inform 
Hitler  that  he  had  already  reported  on  his  contacts 
with  me  to  Himmler  and  Kaltenbrunner  and  that 
they  had  both  asked  him  not  to  bring  Hitler  into 
the  picture.  If  Wolff  was  going  to  the  gallows,  he 
would  see  to  it  that  Kaltenbrunner  would  swing 
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next  to  him.  Kaltenbrunner,  according  to  Wolff, 
turned  pale.  He  normally  had  a  flushed  vein- 
swollen  complexion,  resulting  no  doubt  from  the 
fact  that  he  drank  brandy  heavily. 

The  bunker,  which  they  then  entered,  was  filled 
with  guards.  Scurrying  in  and  out  of  the  vari- 
ous offices  was  SS  Gruppenfiihrer  Fegelein,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Hitler's  mistress,  Eva  Braun. 
He  had  taken  over  Wolff's  job  as  liaison  officer 
between  Hitler  and  the  SS  after  Wolff  had  been 
sent  to  Italy.  (A  few  days  later  Fegelein  was  shot 
on  Hitler's  orders,  allegedly  for  trying  to  escape 
from  Berlin.) 

Suddenly  Hitler  stepped  out  of  his  private  quar- 
ters to  cross  the  hall  to  another  room  where  a 
military  briefing  was  to  take  place.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised to  see  Wolff  but  greeted  him  cordially  and 
asked  him  to  wait  until  the  briefing  was  over. 
Fegelein  and  Kaltenbrunner  stayed  on  the  scene 
but  remained  silent  throughout  the  conversation 
which  subsequently  took  place  between  Wolff  and 
Hitler. 

Hitler,  although  not  outwardly  hostile  toward 
Wolff,  was  critical.  He  called  Wolff's  approach  to 
the  Allies,  which  he  had  heard  about  from  Kalten- 
brunner, a  "colossal  disregard  of  authority,"  but 
he  did  not  accuse  Wolff  of  having  acted  behind 
his  back. 

Hitler  then  waited  for  Wolff  to  explain  and 
Wolff  launched  into  a  long  and  detailed  review  of 
his  work  in  Italy.  He  cleverly  placed  great  empha- 
sis on  the  meeting  he  had  had  with  Hitler  in  Feb- 
ruary when,  with  Ribbentrop  also  present,  Hitler 
had  more  or  less  given  the  nod  to  explorations  of 
contacts  to  the  Allies.  He  explained  his  not  hav- 
ing informed  Berlin  before  he  went  to  see  me  on 
March  8th  by  claiming  that,  in  entering  into  this 
contact  on  his  own,  he  was  giving  Hitler  the  chance 
to  disown  and  discard  him  if  the  whole  thing  went 
wrong.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  under- 
taking had  succeeded.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
tell  Hitler  that  he  had  opened  a  channel  for  him 
that  led  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill— if  he 
wanted  to  use  it. 
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Wolff  did  not  mention  the  meetings  with  my 
"military  advisers"  (Allied  Generals  Lemnitzer 
and  Airey).  He  was  convinced  by  now  that  Kalten- 
brunner  and  Himmler,  and  therefore  Hitler,  knew 
only  of  the  March  8th  meeting.  Hitler  watched 
him  closely,  apparently  waiting  for  him  to  waver 
or  to  avoid  his  penetrating  glance.  Wolff  felt  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  giving  an  impression  of  frank- 
ness, because  Hitler  told  him  that  he  accepted  his 
presentation.  He  then  asked  Wolff  what  he  thought 
the  terms  of  a  surrender  would  be.  Wolff  replied 
that  unconditional  surrender  could  not  be  avoided. 


The  possibility  of  some  mitigation  might,  he 
thought,  exist,  but  that  would  depend  on  the  Ger- 
mans demonstrating  goodwill  and  respect  for  the 
country  and  the  people  of  Italy.  Hitler  then  broke 
off  the  interview  by  saying  he  had  to  get  some 
sleep,  and  he  asked  Wolff  to  come  back  around  five 
in  the  afternoon. 

Wolff  was  emboldened  to  face  the  next  interview 
by  the  new  signs  of  weakness  he  observed  in  the 
Fiihrer.  Hitler  had  always  carried  himself  in  stiff 
military  posture  but  now  he  was  bent,  shaky,  and 
flabby,  his  features  sunken.  He  dragged  his  body 
around  heavily  and  slowly.  His  right  hand  trem- 
bled constantly;  he  seemed  to  have  trouble  with 
his  equilibrium  and,  after  walking  only  a  few 
steps,  he  would  appear  to  lose  his  balance  and  have 
to  sit  down.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot.  For  years  his 
vision  had  been  so  bad  that  all  memoranda  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  printed  on  a  special  typewriter 
equipped  with  letters  three  times  the  normal  size, 
which  he  then  could  read  without  glasses;  he  felt 
glasses  were  unbecoming  to  a  dictator.  At  times 
his  mouth  dripped  saliva,  which  he  was  unaware 
of.  When  he  spoke,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  able 
to  regain  temporarily  much  of  the  ruthless  energy 
for  which  he  had  so  long  been  known,  and  then 
his  famous  memory  for  names,  facts,  and  figures 
seemed  as  good  as  ever. 

In  their  second  conversation,  that  afternoon, 
Hitler  told  Wolff  that  he  had  considered  the  mat- 
ter presented  to  him  in  the  morning  in  the  light 
of  his  overall  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  decided 


upon  using  the  following  general  plan  of  warfare 
from  now  on.  Three  large  strongholds  should  be 
established  inside  Germany:  one  in  the  center, 
under  his  command,  in  the  capital  city  of  Berlin; 
one  to  the  north,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Denmark, 
and  Norway;  and  one  in  the  south,  including  the 
Alpine  stronghold.  He  was  intentionally  withdraw- 
ing from  the  wide  open  areas  between  Schleswig-' 
Holstein  and  Berlin,  and  between  Berlin  and  the 
Alps,  •  and  had  issued  orders  that  the  German 
troops  should  retire  to  whichever  stronghold  was  .i 
nearest.  Soon,  doubtless,  the  Russians  and  the 
Anglo-Americans  would  meet  somewhere  in  these  . 
open  areas. 

The  Americans,  however,  could  not  put  up  with 
this.  They  would  therefore  push  the  Russians  back  . 
by  force  of  arms.  Here  Hitler  stopped  and  fixed  i 
Wolff  with  a  piercing  glance.  That,  he  said,  would 
be  the  point  at  which  he,  Hitler,  would  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  final  war  on  one  side  or  the  [ 
other.  He  claimed  he  could  hold  out  in  Berlin  1 
against  East  and  West  for  at  least  six,  and  pos-  ' 
sibly  even  eight,  weeks  and  for  this  reason  he  told  ' 
Wolff  that  he  must  hold  out  in  Italy  that  long.  In 
the  meantime,  Hitler  expected  conflict  would  come  I 
about  between  the  All  ies,  and  then  Hitler  would  \ 
decide  which  side  he  would  join. 

A  few  moments  later,  with  a  sudden  other- 
worldly and  unnatural  calmness.  Hitler  announced, 
"You  know,  my  private  ambition  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  has  been  to  withdraw  and  to 
observe  the  development  of  the  German  people 
from  a  distance,  and  to  have  my  influence  on  it.  I 
shall  soon  turn  my  power  over  to  the  most  com- 
petent of  my  associates." 

Wolff  tried  to  bring  the  conversation  back  to 
practical  realities.  To  this  Hitler  replied,  "Don't 
lose  your  nerve,  man.  I  need  my  nerves  for  other 
things;  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  softened  by 
these  reports.  For  the  man  who  is  to  make  the  final 
decision  must  not  let  himself  be  moved  by  the 
misery  and  the  horror  that  the  war  brings  to  every 
individual  on  the  front  and  in  the  homeland.  So 
do  what  I  say.  Fly  back,  and  give  my  regards  to 
Vietinghoff." 

"No  Negotiations  of  Any  Kind" 

Then  came  a  series  of  instructions,  culminating 
again  in  the  order  to  hold  fast  and  defend.  Hitler 
added  that,  should  this  fateful  battle  under  his 
leadership  not  bring  success,  the  German  people 
would  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  existence.  The 
greater,  stronger  race  from  the  East  would  then 
have  proved  itself  biologically  superior,  and  there 
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would  be  nothing  left  but  to  go  down  heroically. 
He  concluded,  "Go  back  to  Italy;  maintain  your 
contacts  with  the  Americans,  but  see  that  you  get 
better  terms.  Stall  a  bit,  because  to  capitulate  un- 
conditionally on  the  basis  of  such  vague  promises 
would  be  preposterous.  Before  we  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Americans,  we've  got  to  get 
much  better  conditions." 

As  I  listened,  in  Lucerne,  to  the  story  of  Wolff's 
ordeal  in  Berlin,  the  prospects  for  any  kind  of 
surrender  seemed  to  be  slipping  steadily  away.  For 
we  still  had  no  new  instructions  from  Washington 
or  Caserta  and  time  was  running  out.  Every  few 
hours  impatient  messages  came  from  the  German 
envoys  at  Waibel's  villa  nearby.  We  were  all  fear- 
ful that  any  day  a  signal  from  Berlin  would  order 
the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  power  plants  of  North  Italy  as  well 
as  of  the  port  installations  of  Genoa.  As  the  front 
became  more  and  more  fluid,  it  would  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  put  through  a  surrender.  The  lines 
of  communication  between  the  various  German 
fighting  units  were  becoming  precarious. 

While  we  waited  for  new  instructions,  an  order 
arrived  for  General  Wolff  from  Himmler.  It  had 
had  a  circuitous  route  to  travel.  Sent  from  Berlin 
to  Wolff's  Headquarters  in  Italy,  it  was  then  re- 
layed from  there  to  Wolff's  trusted  officer,  Guido 
Zimmer,  at  Milan,  who  brought  it  to  the  Swiss- 
Italian  frontier  and  telephoned  it  to  Waibel,  who 
passed  it  to  me.  For  an  intelligence  officer  it  is  not 
an  unpleasant  sensation  to  be  able  to  read  your 
antagonist's  instructions  before  they  reach  the 
addressee.  Himmler's  message  was  dated  April  2.'}, 
1945,  and  read :  "It  is  more  essential  than  ever  that 
the  Italian  front  holds  and  remains  intact.  No 
negotiations  of  any  kind  should  be  undertaken." 

We  were  keenly  interested  in  Wolff's  reaction  to 
this  ominous  threat.  Waibel,  as  he  handed  the  mes- 
sage to  him,  observed  him  closely.  Without  com- 
ment, Wolff  passed  it  to  his  aido  Wenner,  and  to 
Schweinitz.  They  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
Wolff,  Waibel  told  me,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"What  Himmler  has  to  say  now  makes  no  differ- 
ence," he  commented. 

All  "Stop"  Signals  Reversed 

o  n  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  Wolff  sent  word 
to  me  that  he  felt  he  should  return  immediately 
to  Italy.  The  situation  there  was  becoming  so  cha- 
otic that  soon  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  back  at 
all.  If  he  were  away  too  long,  moreover,  Himmler 
might  try  to  take  control  of  Wolff's  forces;  Viet- 
inghoff  might  change  his  mind;  and  the  Duce  was 
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unpredictable  too,  although  we  had  discounted  his 
influence  on  the  situation  and  his  ability  to  make 
firm  decisions. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  April  27th, 
three  cables  came  in,  all  marked  TRIPLE  PRI- 
ORITY—an  emergency  communications  designa- 
tion which  takes  precedence  over  absolutely  every- 
thing else  on  the  line.  All  previous  "stop"  signals 
were  reversed.  The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
instructing  Field  Marshal  Alexander  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  German  envoys  to  come  imme- 
diately to  Caserta  to  sign  a  surrender.  The  Rus- 
sians had  been  invited  to  send  a  representative. 
There  were  to  be  no  conferences  or  discussions  in 
Switzerland.  A  plane  was  being  sent  up  that  very 
day  to  fetch  the  surrender  team.  It  was  suggested 
that  both  Gaevernitz  and  Waibel  accompany  the 
Germans  if  possible. 

Then  the  cables  began  to  fly  and  the  phones 
began  to  ring.  First  1  called  Waibel's  office  in 
Lucerne  to  tell  him  the  good  news.  He  suggested 
trying  to  intercept  Wolff,  who  would  not  yet  have 
reached  the  Austrian  border,  to  see  if  he  wished 
to  go  to  Caserta  himself.  I  then  informed  Wash- 
ington and  Caserta  of  our  situation,  and  told  them 
that  with  luck  we  would  stop  Wolff  before  it  was 
too  late. 

It  was  not  yet  noon  when  Waibel  phoned  to  say 
that  our  message  had  reached  Wolff  at  the  Aus- 
trian-Swiss border.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
turn  of  events  but  had  decided  not  to  go  to  Caserta. 
Instead,  he  was  going  to  his  Headquarters  in  Bol- 
zano, where  he  felt  he  would  be  needed  to  keep  the 
generals  in  line. 

I  did  not  go  to  Caserta  for  the  signature  either. 
Secrecy  was  still  the  order  of  the  day  and  I  was 
well  known  to  the  press,  so  that  a  trip  by  me  to 
Caserta  and  my  presence  there  might  well  have 
caused  premature  publicity  and  blown  the  security 
of  the  operation,  which  so  far  had  been  scrupu- 
lously maintained. 

Gaevernitz,  at  Field  Marshal  Alexander's  re- 
quest, joined  the  German  envoys,  Wenner  and 
Schweinitz,  and  acted  as  interpreter  throughout 
the  proceedings  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  April  1945. 
He  wrote  a  full  account  of  these  days.  As  the 
reader  will  see,  Gaevernitz'  functions  were  much 
more  important  than  those  of  an  interpreter, 
though  he  had  no  other  officially  announced  duties. 
In  fact,  he  exercised  unique  influence  on  the  Ger- 
man envoys,  and  his  skill  in  dealing  with  them  was 
of  vital  importance,  particularly  in  persuading 
Schweinitz  to  interpret  liberally  the  oral  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  from  General  Vietinghoff. 

The  following  account  is  drawn  from  Gaever- 
nitz' account  to  me  of  those  two  crucial  days.  All 
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Negotiators  for  peace:  (from  left  to  right)  General  Roettiger,  Gaevernitz,  Major  Wenner,  General 
Vietinghoff,  Colonel  Doilman,  and  General  Wolff. 


action  took  place  at  the  Allied  Headquarters  of  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  at  Caserta  in  a  great  castle 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Naples. 
Behind  the  castle  cascades  of  water  tumbled  down 
a  low  hill  feeding  into  a  series  of  terraced  pools 
and  fountains  decorated  with  baroque  statuary, 
surrounded  by  eighteenth-century  English  gar- 
dens. The  military  had  set  up  a  number  of  quonset 
huts  and  bungalows  on  the  grounds.  One  small 
bungalow  housed  the  Germans  and  Gaevernitz  oc- 
cupied another  one.  There  were  other  larger  tem- 
porary buildings,  one  containing  a  conference 
room  where  the  discussions  were  held. 

The  first  official  meeting  took  place  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  on  April  2$.  In  addition  to 
Generals  Lemnitzer  and  Airey.  a  small  number  of 
the  highest-ranking  Allied  officers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Theater  were  present.  The  Allied  officers 
sat  on  one  side  of  a  long  table  which  almost  com- 
pletely filled  the  conference  room;  across  from 
them  sat  the  two  Germans. 

Lieutenant  General  VV.  I).  Morgan.  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Field  Marshal  Alexander,  presented  the 
rather  voluminous  document  containing  the  terms 
of  the  "unconditional"  surrender,  and  informed 
the  emissaries  that  they  would  have  three  hours  to 
study  it.  He  also  told  them  that  one  or  more  Rus- 
sian representatives  would  be  present  by  nine 
o'clock,  at  which  time  another  meeting  was  sched- 
uled. Immediately  following  the  first  meeting,  the 
German  emissaries  went  to  their  quarters.  When 
they  had  set  out  on  their  trip,  they  still  entertained 
some  illusions  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  "un- 
conditional." Now,  studying  t,he  document,  they 
discovered  that  the  Allies  were  not  making  any 
concessions. 

At  the  next  session,  they  made  a  strong  plea 


for  demobilization  of  the  German  armies  on  the 
spot,  without  internment  in  prison  camps.  They 
also  reiterated  their  request  that  German  officers 
be  permitted  to  keep  their  sidearms;  this,  they 
claimed,  was  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  until 
the  surrender  was  completed. 

Another  point  for  argument  was  the  naval  craft 
in  the  ports.  Schweinitz  noted  that  these  vessels 
were  under  the  control  of  the  German  Navy.  He 
could  guarantee  the  surrender  of  the  ports  only, 
not  of  the  craft. 

Then  the  Germans  raised  an  important  objec- 
tion concerning  the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Pola.  Re- 
cently. Trieste.  Pola,  and  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Isonzo  River  had  been  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  German  general,  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  Wolff  surrender  negotiations. 

The  Allied  commanders  listened  to  the  Germans' 
observations  and  made  concessions  on  some  of  the 
minor  points.  They  agreed  to  let  German  officers 
retain  their  hand  weapons  until  the  surrender  op- 
erations had  been  completed.  However,  on  the 
main  German  requests  concerning  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  German  troops  and  their  quick  return 
to  Germany,  the  Allies  remained  adamant. 

Thus,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  Germans 
—chiefly  Schweinitz— were  unhappy.  At  their  re- 
quest Gaevernitz  accompanied  them  back  to  their 
quarters.  Their  discussion  had  lasted  throughout 
most  of  the  night. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  Major  Wenner,  the  repre- 
sentat  ive  of  the  SS,  was  ready  to  sign  the  surrender 
agreement  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented. 
Schweinitz,  ho\vever,speaking  for  the  Wehrmacht, 
felt  he  could  not  back  down  on  the  issue  of  intern- 
ment. He  claimed  he  wanted  to  spare  the  German 
soldiers  a  long  sequestration  in  Allied  prison 


camps  on  foreign  soil.  Again  and  again  he  referred 
to  verbal  instructions  which  he  had  received  from 
his  Commander-in-Chief  and  which  he  said  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  the  surrender  terms  as 
presented. 

At  last  Gaevernitz  put  forth  an  argument  that 
seemed  to  make  some  impression :  "Don't  you  real- 
ize," he  said,  "that  every  sentence  which  we  speak 
may  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  soldiers?  While 
we  are  arguing  here  every  minute  may  mean  fur- 
ther destruction,  further  air  raids  on  German 
cities,  further  death." 

Schweinitz  weakened.  But  he  still  insisted  that 
his  chief.  Vietinghoff,  be  informed  regarding  the 
surrender  terms  and  be  asked  to  give  his  final 
consent  to  the  signing  of  the  surrender  document. 
Jointly  Gaevernitz  and  the  Germans  drafted  a 
telegram  that  was  promptly  sent  to  Vietinghoff. 
It  was  then  4:00  A.M. 

Another  informal  meeting  between  Generals 
Lemnitzer  and  Airey,  the  German  emissaries,  and 
Gaevernitz  took  place  early  in  the  morning.  Airey 
opened  this  meeting  with  the  statement  that  they 
could  not  wait  for  Vietinghoff's  reply.  He  insisted 
that  the  surrender  be  signed  in  time  for  the 
emissaries  to  leave  that  afternoon  and  reach  their 
Headquarters  in  Bolzano  the  following  day.  It  was 
then  that  the  long  debate  of  the  previous  night 
bore  fruit,  as  Schweinitz  now  agreed  to  sign  with- 
out his  chief's  renewed  consent. 

Thereupon  the  many  arrangements  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  surrender  were  discussed  and 
determined.  To  make  a  fighting  army  put  down  its 
arms  is  in  many  respects  as  painstaking  a  task 
as  to  mobilize  it.  It  is  most  important  to  fix  the 
precise  hour  when  hostilities  are  to  cease,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  orders  reach  the  front-line  units  and 
are  carried  out  early  enough.  Nothing  would  be 
worse  than  to  have  one  side  stop  fighting  while 
the  other  continued.  Almost  equally  important 
was  the  establishment  of  radio  communications 
between  Allied  Military  Headquarters  and  those 
of  the  enemy.  A  code  and  radio  wavelengths  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  between  the  two  armies 
were  given  to  the  German  envoys. 

The  surrender  was  set  for  May  2  at  twelve  noon, 
Greenwich  time,  which  was  2:00  p.m.  Central  Eu- 
ropean Time.  It  was  now  April  29th  and  it  prob- 
ably would  require  approximately  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  emissaries  to  return  to  their  Head- 
quarters. Thus,  forty-eight  hours  would  remain 
for  the  surrender  orders  to  reach  the  German  mili- 
tary units  in  the  field.  Matters  had  to  be  rushed. 
There  was  not  even  time  to  retype  the  "uncondi- 
tional" surrender  agreement— it  took  some  thirty 
pages  to  set  forth  all  its  "conditions"— to  incorpo- 
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rate  the  minor  changes  the  Allied  commanders  had 
allowed.  At  General  Lemnitzer's  suggestion,  Gaev- 
ernitz inserted  the  changes  by  hand  while  the  Gen- 
eral looked  over  his  shoulder  to  make  certain  the 
wording  was  correct. 

Under  the  Klieg  Lights 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  everything  was 
ready  for  signature.  For  this  purpose  a  third  and 
final  official  meeting  between  the  Allied  command- 
ers and  the  German  emissaries  took  place  in  the 
solemn  setting  of  the  Royal  Summer  Palace,  which 
had  once  served  for  the  hours  of  pleasure  of  the 
kings  of  Naples. 

Although  the  signing  of  the  first  German  sur- 
render of  World  War  II  was  still  "top  secret."  it 
was  staged  in  the  glaring  light  of  modern  pub- 
licity. To  record  the  historic  event,  a  small  group 
of  British  and  American  newspaper  and  radio  re- 
porters, drawn  by  lot.  had  been  flown  in  from 
Rome  and  pledged  to  absolute  secrecy  until  the 
official  announcement  of  the  surrender  was  made. 
The  Germans,  who  had  no  inkling  of  the  publicity 
arrangements,  were  shocked  when  they  saw  the 
huge  klieg  lights,  the  microphones,  and  the  grind- 
ing movie  cameras.  Gaevernitz  suggested  to  Gen- 
eral Airey  that  the  names  of  the  German  emis- 
saries be  withheld  from  the  press  altogether,  as  he 
feared  they  might  be  killed  by  the  Nazi  under- 
ground. 

General  Morgan  opened  the  proceedings: 

"I  understand  that  you  are  prepared  and  em- 
powered to  sign  the  terms  of  a  surrender  agree- 
ment. Is  that  correct?"  Gaevernitz  translated. 

Von  Schweinitz  answered.  "Ja." 

The  General  then  turned  toward  Wenner  and 
repeated  the  question.  The  SS  representative  re- 
plied. "Jawohl." 

General  Morgan  went  on.  "I  have  been  empow- 
ered to  sign  this  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  the  terms  to  take  effect 
by  noon  May  2.  Greenwich  mean  time.  I  now  ask 
you  to  sign  and  I  shall  sign  after  you." 

At  this  moment  the  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  sprang  a  surprise.  Schweinitz.  once 
more  plagued  by  doubts  about  the  exteni.  of  his 
powers,  interjected  in  German.  "May  I  repeat,  be- 
fore signing,  the  point  I  made  during  the  prelim- 
inary talks,  namely,  that  I  personally  am  going 
beyond  my  powers.  I  presume  that  my  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General  von  Vietinghoff,  will 
accept,  but  I  cannot  be  entirely  responsible." 

Gaevernitz  translated  the  words  slowly  and 
carefully  into  English.  It  was  possible  that  this 
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declaration  would  render  the  signature  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  officer  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Allies.  General  Morgan,  though,  seemed  to  have 
no  such  doubts.  He  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "I  accept." 
Thereupon  both  German  emissaries  signed  five 
copies  of  the  agreement,  and  thereafter  General 
Morgan  affixed  his  signature.  It  was  2:17  p.m. 
when  he  closed  the  proceedings.  The  Germans 
were  led  out  of  the  room  and  the  floodlights  faded. 

The  document  had  been  signed.  Now  one  of  the 
last  difficult  jobs  was  still  ahead.  The  fact  that 
they  had  surrendered  had  to  be  made  known  to 
the  German  Armies  through  their  leaders.  This 
meant  that  the  emissaries  had  to  be  passed  secretly 
via  France,  neutral  Switzerland,  and  German-con- 
trolled Austria  to  German  Headquarters  at  Bol- 
zano. The  final  part  of  the  journey  had  to  be  made 
through  territory  patrolled  by  Gestapo  agents  and 
threatened  by  partisan  bands. 

Gaevernitz  and  the  two  German  emissaries 
reached  my  house  in  Bern  around  midnight.  All 
three  were  exhausted.  I  produced  one  of  the  last 
bottles  of  our  waning  supply  of  Scotch,  and  hot 
coffee  and  sandwiches.  The  surrender  party 
thawed  out  before  a  great  open  fire.  It  was  cold 
and  there  was  even  a  threat  of  snow  in  the  air.  I 
gave  them  a  pep  talk,  as  I  knew  the  German  emis- 
saries had  a  rough  and  perilous  trip  ahead.  Soon 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  off  for 
the  frontier,  still  accompanied  by  Gaevernitz. 

Before  seven  in  the  morning,  Gaevernitz  called 
to  report  that  the  envoys  had  been  blocked  at  the 
border.  The  Swiss  government,  by  formal  action, 
had  hermetically  closed  the  Swiss  frontier.  No  one 
could  enter  or  leave  without  special  permission. 
Ordinary  visas  were  of  no  use,  and  even  the  spe- 
cial facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Swiss  intelligence 
officers  under  Waibel's  command  were  ineffective. 
Only  action  by  the  Swiss  government  could  help 
us  out. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  called  the  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Walter  Stucki.  at 
his  home.  I  knew  that  Stucki  was  a  man  of  deci- 
sion and  of  courage.  In  a  few  words  I  sketched 
the  problem  to  him.  Although  this  was  probably 
the  first  he  had  heard  of  our  whole  operation,  he 
got  the  point  immediately.  Within  a  few  minutes 
orders  were  dispatched  to  the  frontier  to  let 
Schweinitz  and  Wenner  cross. 

Wolff  had  sent  a  car  from  Bolzano  which  was 
waiting  for  them  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  bor- 
der.  He  had  also  sent  a  message  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Franz  Hofer,  Gauleiter  of  the  Tirol, 
who  had  declared  himself  a  supporter  of  the  sur- 
render barely  a  week  before,  had  switched.  To- 
gether with  Kaltenbrunner,  he  was  trying  to  stop 


it  from  going  through.  They  had  reported  the  in- 
dependent actions  of  Wolff  and  Vietinghoff  to 
Field  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring,  commander  of 
the  German  Armies  in  Italy.  They  were  aware  that 
the  envoys  were  going  to  return  to  Bolzano  via 
Austria  with  the  surrender  terms  and  had  sig- 
naled the  Gestapo  to  arrest  them  when  they  passed 
through  Innsbruck.  For  this  reason  Wolff  told 
them  toavoid  Innsbruck  by  taking  the  longer  route 
over  the  Alps,  even  though  this  route  was  in  some 
places  still  covered  with  snow.  The  only  car  Wolff 
had  been  able  to  procure  for  them  was  far  from 
robust,  but  nevertheless  they  slipped  through 
Hofer's  trap  and  got  to  Bolzano  with  the  surrender 
documents  late  in  the  night  of  April  30th. 

That  day,  as  we  learned  the  following  evening. 
Adolf  Hitler  had  shot  himself  in  his  Berlin 
bunker;  two  days  before,  Mussolini  had  been 
tracked  down  and  shot  by  Italian  partisans  near 
the  shores  of  Lake  Como.  His  body  and  the  body  of 
his  mistress,  Claretta  Petacci,  were  hung  from 
the  girders  of  an  unfinished  building  in  the  Piazza 
Loreto  in  Milan,  at  the  site  of  a  reprisal  shooting 
of  partisan  hostages  by  Fascist  units  the  year 
before. 

All  Escape  Artist 

Even  with  both  dictators  dead,  however,  the 
last  scene  of  our  drama  remained  to  be  played. 
One  of  its  leading  actors  was  a  Czech  refugee  from 
Dachau  by  the  name  of  Vaclav  Hradecky. 

Fairly  early  in  the  course  of  our  negotiations 
with  Wolff,  I  had  asked  the  OSS  base  at  Lyons  to 
look  for  a  German-speaking  radio  operator;  I  had 
hopes  of  persuading  Wolff  to  smuggle  such  a  man 
into  his  Headquarters  so  that  we  would  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other  without  the  risks 
that  much  travel  entailed.  The  operator  Lyons 
sent  us  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  short, 
stocky,  black-haired,  and  rather  uncommunicative. 
We  had  difficulty  with  his  name  and  dubbed  him 
"Little  Wally."  He  knew  German  almost  perfectly 
and  had  been  trained  in  radio  at  one  of  our  OSS 
bases  in  southern  Italy.  The  adventures  he  had 
survived  in  six  years  of  war  showed  that  he  could 
take  care  of  himself  in  almost  any  situation.  De- 
ported by  the  Germans  from  Prague  in  I'XV.)  along 
with  much  of  the  student  body  of  the  Charles  Uni- 
versity, he  was  sent  to  Dachau.  There  he  was 
forced  to  do  punitive  labor,  starved,  beaten,  and 
mistreated— at  the  hands  of  the  SS  who  ran  the 
cam]). 

After  six  months  Wally  managed  to  escape. 
He  lived  underground  in  Germany  for  three  years, 


posing  as  a  laborer,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made 
contact  with  the  Czech  resistance  and  passed  them 
intelligence  on  what  he  observed  in  Germany.  He- 
was  finally  caught  in  a  raid  in  a  small  town  in 
Bavaria  and,  lacking  proper  identification,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  a  PW  camp.  He  escaped  from 
that  too  and  made  his  way  into  Switzerland.  From 
Switzerland  he  went  into  France  as  soon  as  the 
Germans  cleared  out  and  there  made  contact  with 
OSS. 

After  a  few  talks  with  Wally.  I  decided  he  was 
the  man  for  our  job.  I  told  him  he  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  an  SS  officer  and  he  didn't  bat  an  eyelash. 
He  was  to  send  and  receive  messages  between  the 
SS  officer  and  us,  I  said.  I  gave  him  no  clue  what- 
ever about  the  operation  in  which  he  was  to  play 
such  a  vital  part.  He  asked  me  no  questions. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Wally  had  left  to  fulfill  the 
assignment,  taking  with  him  a  suitcase  radio,  his 
code  pads  and  signal  plan,  a  change  of  underwear 
and  socks,  and  an  enormous  supply  of  cigarettes. 
In  him,  we  had  an  essential  tool  for  our  work 
independent  and  secure  communications  with 
Field  Marshal  Alexander's  Headquarters  and  with 
General  Wolff. 

On  May  1,  Little  Wally  was  with  Wolff  in  Bol- 
zano but  our  radio  had  been  strangely  silent  all 
day.  Then,  that  evening,  Field  Marshal  Alexander 
sent  an  urgent  personal  message  via  Wally  to  Gen- 
eral Vietinghoff,  which  Caserta  repeated  to  me  in 
Bern.  Alexander  had  to  know  immediately  whether 
Vietinghoff  intended  to  carry  out  the  surrender. 
Otherwise,  he  could  not  issue  the  necessary  orders 
to  the  Allied  forces  in  time  to  stop  the  fighting. 
Caserta  received  a  reply  signed  by  WTolff  thanking 
the  Field  Marshal  for  his  message  and  saying  th;<t 
a  decision  would  follow  within  an  hour.  What  kind 
of  decision?  There  was  no  mention  of  Vietinghoff 
and  no  further  word  that  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  May  2nd,  the  day  for 
the  surrender,  another  message  came  from  Wolff. 
It  contained  the  startling  news  that  Vietinghoff 
had  been  relieved  of  his  command  by  Kesselring. 
However,  it  also  reported  that  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  10th  and  14th  German  Armies, 
which  comprised  Army  Group  C  under  Vieting- 
hoff, and  Luftwaffe  General  von  Pohl  and  Wolff 
himself  had  issued  orders  to  their  respective  com- 
mands to  cease  hostilities  at  the  stipulated  time 
of  2:00  p.m.  As  soon  as  this  had  happened,  accord- 
ing to  Wolff's  message,  an  order  had  been  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  all  the  surrendering  generals  by 
Kesselring.  Wolff  wanted  Alexander  to  drop  Allied 
paratroopers  to  protect  those  who  were  carrying 
out  the  surrender  in  the  Bolzano  area.  All  this 
sounded  very  grim.  A  surrender  that  had  to  be 
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"Little  Wally"  sending  messages  with  his  secret 
radio. 

enforced  by  Allied  intervention  might  well  turn 
into  a  continuation  of  hostilities. 

Was  that  uncertain  and  indecisive  character, 
Kesselring,  routed  militarily  on  German  soil,  go- 
ing to  frustrate  a  surrender  in  Italy  at  the  last 
moment '.'  The  news  of  Hitler's  death  had  just  been 
heard  all  over  Europe.  The  Fifth  Army  had  taken 
Verona  and  was  racing  toward  Austria  and 
Trieste.  The  German  garrisons  in  Genoa,  Milan, 
and  Venice  had  capitulated.  The  idea  that  military 
honor  was  still  involved  was  fantastic  unless  Hit- 
ler's private  lunacies  had  now  infected  all  his  gen- 
erals. 

We  waited  out  the  hours  in  Bern  on  a  sunny  May 
morning,  with  red  geraniums  blooming  in  the 
window  boxes  and  farmers'  carts  rumbling  over 
the  cobblestones  on  their  way  to  market. 

Lunchtime  passed  and  there  was  no  word.  At 
last,  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  the  news 
broke.  It  was  perhaps  the  final  irony  that  after  two 
months  of  intense  activity  Gaevernitz  and  I,  two 
of  the  engineers  of  this  operation,  learned  the 
same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  had  suc- 
ceeded—on the  radio.  The  news  flash  was  not  very 
elaborate:  the  Germans  in  Italy  had  surrendered. 
Could  we  believe  it?  A  few  minutes  later  our  fears 
were  finally  put  to  rest.  We  picked  up  the  BBC's 
official  announcement  giving  in  full  detail  Chur- 
chill's statement  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief  and  joy  we 
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stood  up  and  all  but  danced  around  the  room.  In 
short  order  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  produced 
and  we  invited  all  the  Bern  staff  to  join  us  in  a 
toast  to  the  peace  that  had  finally  been  achieved, 
and  at  last  was  no  longer  secret. 

Not  until  around  noon  that  day,  only  two  hours 
before  the  deadline,  had  Field  Marshal  Alexan- 
der's Headquarters  received  the  only  message  that 
now  really  counted.  It  had  been  sent  by  Wolff 
(through  Wally  i  in  Marshal  Kesselring's  name. 
It  said: 

"For  the  sphere  of  command  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  Southwest,  I  subscribe  to  both  the  written 
and  oral  conditions  of  the  armistice  agreement." 

One  last  hitch,  a  minor  one  to  be  sure,  had  held 
up  the  actual  announcement  of  the  surrender. 
Kesselring,  again  through  Wolff  on  Wally's  cir- 
cuit, had  requested  that  no  public  announcement 
be  made  for  another  forty-eight  hours,  although 
hostilities  would  cease  at  the  stipulated  time.  Ap- 
parently he  hoped  the  delay  would  give  him  time 
to  withdraw  German  troops  stationed  farther  east 
in  Yugoslavia  and  [stria  so  that  they  would  not 
be  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Russians.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  cease-fire  order  had  been  radioed  to  the 
various  components  of  the  German  10th  and  14th 
Armies  in  the  clear  (i.e.,  not  in  code),  anyone 
listening  in  could  easily  have  found  out  what  was 
going  on.  and  Alexander  sent  word  to  Wolff  and 
Kesselring  that  he  would  make  the  announcement 
of  the  surrender  at  once. 

Referred  to  Eisenhower 


formed  Kesselring  that  his  question  had  been  re ' 
f erred  to  General  Eisenhower. 

The  next  day,  May  4th,  Eisenhower's  answer 
was  relayed  via  Field  Marshal  Alexander's  Head 
quarters  to  Wally  in  Bolzano  where  General  Wolfl 
telephoned  it  to  Field  Marshal  Kesselring  in  Aus-J 
tria.  "For  unconditional  surrenders  on  the  Westerr.,, 
Front,  Field  Marshal  Kesselring  or  his  emissaries 
should  contact  General  Devers,  HQ  6th  ArmyJ 
Group."  Details  were  then  given  as  to  how  the 
German  emissaries  should  approach  the  Salzburg 
area. 

On  May  5th  and  6th  what  was  left  of  Kessel- 
ring's forces  in  southeastern  Germany  and  Austria 
surrendered  to  General  Devers.  The  existence  of 
Little  Wally's  radio,  combined  with  the  moral  sua- 
sion Wolff  had  worked  on  Kesselring  during  the 
preceding  days,  hastened  the  practical  realization 
of  this  surrender.  As  General  Eisenhower  states 
in  his  memoirs,  the  surrender  of  the  German 
Armies  in  Italy  placed  the  German  units  north  of 
them  in  an  impossible  military  situation,  and  this 
no  doubt  helped  to  make  up  Kesselring's  mind.  The 
surrender  of  all  German  forces  took  place  at 
Rheims  on  May  7th,  hostilities  to  cease  at  midnight 
May  8. 

Field  Marshal  Alexander  invited  Gaevernitz  and 
me  to  his  Headquarters  at  Caserta  immediately 
after  the  surrender  in  Italy  went  into  effect  on 
May  3rd,  a  gesture  of  great  courtesy.  While  there, 
I  received  an  invitation  from  General  Eisenhower's 
Headquarters  to  witness  the  final  overall  surrender 
at  Rheims,  where  the  goal  so  long  sought  was 
finally  attained. 


JL  he  guns  were  silent  in  Italy— although  the  war 
in  Europe  had  five  more  days  to  run— and  we  had 
achieved  the  first  of  the  great  surrenders.  We  had 
also  established  a  line  of  communications  which 
turned  out  to  be  useful  for  arranging  the  next  sur- 
render parleys.  Little  Wally,  still  sitting  at  his 
secret  radio  in  SS  Headquarters  in  Bolzano,  now 
began  to  serve  as  the  link  between  some  of  the  de- 
feated German  Armies  in  Germany  itself  and  the 
Allied  High  Command. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  3rd,  Kesselring  phoned 
Wolff  at  Bolzano  from  his  Headquarters  (now 
moved  back  into  Western  Austria)  and  asked  that 
a  wireless  message  be  sent  to  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander. Wally  must  have  been  rather  excited  as  he 
encoded  it  and  tapped  it  out: 

WOLFF  TO  ALEXANDER  BY  COMMAND 
OF  KESSELRING— INSTRUCT  WHAT  AL- 
LIED HQS  TO  CONTACT  FOR  SURREN- 
DER  OF  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  WEST 

The  answer  from  Alexander's  Headquarters  in- 


General  Wolff's  Headquarters  at  Bolzano.  The  ar- 
TOtV  points  to  Walhi's  rooui. 
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Is  There  a  Soprano  in  the  House? 
or, 

Who's  on  Jordan  Tonight? 

BY  HENRY  BUTLER 


As  the  MeVs  new  Lincoln  Center  home 
prepares  to  open,  a  director  recalls  a  re- 
cent performance  in  the  old  house  for 
which  the  great  golden  curtain  nearly 
didn't  rise. 

St  all  began  with  a  crick  in  Dorothy  Kirsten's 
neck,  which  began  in  a  drafty  Kansas  concert  hall. 
Two  days  later  Miss  Kirsten's  lovely  voice  evapo- 
rated. That  was  on  Saturday,  when  she  called  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  to  say,  sorry, 
but  no  performance  on  Monday  night  for  her.  The 
opera  was  to  be  La  Faneialla  del  West  (  The  Girl  of 
tin-  Golden  West ),  and  the  management  was  genu- 
inely dismayed.  These  emergencies  are  not  rare  in 
the  opera  house  (human  voices  are  delicate  in- 
struments), and  they  are  wisely  provided  for,  but 
in  this  instance  the  provisions  had  run  low.  Of  the 
two  sopranos  assigned  by  the  management  to 
"cover  the  role,"  one  was  in  the  hospital  and  the 
other  had  been  given  temporary  leave.  If  the 
heroine  in  question  had  been  one  of  the  war-horses 
of  the  repertoire  (Mimi,  Violetta,  Madame  Butter- 
fly, Lucia)  no  one  would  have  batted  an  eye.  But 
Minnie  of  Fanciulla  is  not  standard  stuff,  one 
reason  being  that  the  role  is  a  back-breaker,  so  few 
singers  will  tackle  it. 

However,  the  impossible  is  always  worth  a  try, 
and  the  hunt  was  on. 

Why  not  Birgit  Nilsson?  She  had  recorded  the 


opera,  had  tucked  away  the  first  performance  of 
Salome  in  the  season,  was  in  dazzling  form,  and 
the  notion  just  might  intrigue  her.  It  did  not.  Miss 
Nilsson  cheerfully  admitted  that  her  study  of  the 
role  had  not  necessitated  memorization;  without  a 
score  in  front  of  her  she  was  a  dead  duck.  Leontyne 
Price,  then?  She  had  opened  the  1961-62  season 
with  a  great  performance  as  Minnie.  But  it  was 
now  1966,  and  a  telephone  call  confirmed  that  Miss 
Price  was  elsewhere  singing  otherwise.  Marie 
Collier?  All  tied  up  in  London.  Tebaldi?  Her 
schedule  was  already  top-heavy.  Then  who?  Who 
knew  this  role  and  was  enough  of  a  genuine  "diva" 
to  pluck  this  fast-burning  brand  from  the  fire? 
Saturday  was  almost  gone. 

At  this  point,  any  reasonable  civilian  is  bound 
to  ask :  Why  not  change  to  another  opera,  or  sim- 
ply cancel  the  performance  ?  That  may  seem  rea- 
sonable, but  not  to  the  Met,  where  both  prudence 
and  pride  contribute  to  a  stubbornness  about  keep- 
ing the  curtain  up,  once  the  opera  is  announced. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  delicate  logistic  sched- 
ule to  respect,  which  uses  judiciously  the  time  and 
the  energies  of  the  singers  on  the  roster;  displace 
one  apple  from  the  carefully  arranged  display,  and 
before  you  know  it  they  are  all  in  a  heap  at  your 
feet.  Second,  members  of  the  audience  travel 
measurable  miles  to  see  a  particular  opera- 
it  is  an  act  of  rudeness  to  put  Tosea  before  them 
when  they  want  to  hear  Faneiulla.  Finally,  the 
Metropolitan  is  one  of  the  great  opera  houses  of 
the  world,  not  a  televised  spectacular  with  guest 
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stars,  and  what  it  says  it  will  do  it  means  to  do. 

Eleanor  Steber!  She  had  sung  the  role  with 
great  success  in  Chicago  in  1955,  repeated  the  suc- 
cess several  times  in  Europe,  and  shook  the  moun- 
tains of  Red  Rocks,  Colorado,  with  her  performance 
in  1959.  For  several  years  her  European  and  con- 
cert engagements  had  made  a  Met  contract  im- 
practical, but  at  the  moment  she  was  home  and 
might  be  available.  Still,  would  she  want  to  "re- 
turn" in  a  flying  leap,  one  day  of  rehearsal,  with  a 
strange  cast,  to  do  one  of  the  toughest,  longest 
roles  in  the  repertoire?  Mr.  Bing  is  rated  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  men  in  the  world,  and  Steber 
is  a  genuine  diva.  She  found  Bing  and  the  offer 
irresistible.  As  the  Met  broadcast  was  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  imperturbable  tones  of  Milton  Cross 
announced  that  Miss  Kirsten  was  indisposed,  and 
Miss  Steber  would  sing  the  role  of  Minnie  on  Mon- 
day night. 

Stuffing  the  Goose 

By  the  time  she  let  herself  go  to  sleep  on  Satur- 
day night,  Steber  had  finished  six  hours  of  musi- 
cal coaching  with  conductor  Jan  Behr  and  had  a 
date  to  meet  with  him  and  the  stage  director  early 
on  Sunday  at  her  apartment.  Franco  Corelli  and 
Anselmo  Colzani,  leading  tenor  and  baritone, 
respectively,  of  the  production  had  been  called  and 
asked  to  give  up  their  sacred  Sunday  (an  estab- 
lished day  of  rest  even  at  the  Met  )  in  order  to 
rehearse.  Colzani  said  an  immediate,  "Ma  certo." 
Corelli  was  equally  cooperative  but  understand- 
ably cautious.  For  two  days  he  had  been  battling 
a  bronchial  cough,  and  he  was  running  a  fever;  he 
would  work,  but  could  he  hold  it  to  just  one  hour? 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  worked  for  nearly  three, 
charmed  Steber,  and  constantly  assured  her  that 
all  would  go  well:  "Conic  mole,  Signora,  come 
vuole,"  which  is  to  say,  you  do  anything  you  please 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  work  around  you.) 

Sunday  was  a  day  in  Strasbourg,  with  poor  Miss 
Steber  as  the  goose.  For  two  hours  she  was  fed  the 
details  of  the  complex  stage  bus'mess- Fa  uciulla 
is,  after  all,  a  realistic  Belasco  drama,  not  a  Wag- 
nerian pageant.  In  a  wild  and  woolly  western,  a 
gun-totin',  heart-of-gold  gal  has  to  hold  her  own 
with  a  male  cast  of  sixty-some. 

In  case  you  have  not  met  Miss  Steber,  she  is 
a  tall,  handsome  lady  with  champagne  hair  and 
a  smile  as  breathtaking  as  Texas  Guinan's.  Her 
energy  is  boundless,  and  she  "violates  every  sup- 
posed tenet  of  careful  singing  by  rehearsing 
always  at  full  voice  and  talking  steadily,  with  great 
animation,  in  between.  She  charged  into  the  job 


of  learning  this  new  production  like  a  starving 
gourmand  approaching  a  banquet  table.  After  two 
hours  of  acting  the  role  within  the  confines  of  her 
small  living  room,  she  gulped  down  three  more 
of  musical  refresher,  and  was  ready  to  meet  her 
men.  Armed  with  a  small  notebook,  containing  the  , 
words  of  the  opera,  she  jetted  to  the  Met.  Corelli  I 
and  Colzani  were  waiting,  and  thanks  to  a  bright 
member  of  the  rehearsal  department,  so  was  Wil-  II 
liam  "Weibel,  who  prompts  this  particular  opera.  I 
(An  opera  prompter  is  not  merely  an  emergency 
measure  if  someone  should  forget.  One  of  his 
first  duties  is  to  relay  the  conductor's  beat,  so  the  , 
singer  can  be  kept  in  rhythmic  line  by  someone  a  ' 
little  closer  than  that  dress  suit  half  a  block  away 
across  the  orchestra  pit.  At  the  same  time,  he  cues 
in  each  musical  entrance  and  gives  to  each  artist 
the  first  words  of  every  phrase.  That  may  seem 
like  pampering,  but  remember  that  singers  are 
often  asked  to  step  into  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more 
roles,  often  in  a  language  other  than  the  original, 
and  to  do  so  with  minimal  rehearsal.)  Since  the  tj 
call  to  Weibel  was  at  the  last  moment,  he  couldn't  1 
change  all  his  Sunday  plans,  which  meant  he  had  J 
to  bring  along  his  wife  and  his  twin  sons,  on  their  -I 
way  to  a  family  evening.  The  boys  were  tucked  i9 
out  of  the  way  in  a  corner  with  marking  pens  and 
paper,  Mrs.  Weibel  settled  herself  comfortably  J 
with  Signora  Colzani,  and  the  work  began. 

In  the  chilly,  bleak  roof-stage  above  39th  Street, 
Steber  ran  through  the  whole  opera  in  a  little  over 
two  hours.  Carrying  her  notebook  in  one  hand, 
sometimes  her  score  in  the  other,  muttering  stage  ■: 
directions  to  herself,  improvising  elusive  words, 
going  over  and  over  tricky  musical  passages,  she 
strode,  stumbled,  and  fell  her  way  through  the  • 
West.  Her  courage  was  awesome,  but  the  going 
was  tough.  Colzani  and  Corelli  skipped  their  big 
arias,  the  stage  director  and  his  assistant  dashed  r 
about  impersonating  all  the  missing  characters, 
from  a  blind  minstrel  to  a  female  Indian  servant, 
the  conductor  hummed  liekety-split  through  the 
sections  between  Steber's  cues,  and  the  piano 
played  on.  To  an  outsider  it  might  have  appeared 
that  four  men  were  pursuing  Miss  Steber  around  a 
room,  humming  and  hemming  her  in,  while  she, 
about  to  go  over  a  cliff,  was  crying  out  for  help, 
loud  and  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  very 
efficient  rehearsal.  Whenever  possible,  the  stage 
action  was  simplified:  if  Steber  forgot  to  serve  the 


Henry  Butler,  who  has  directed  several  produc- 
tions at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  inch/din;/  this 
particular  "Fanciulla ,"  is  also  librettist  for 
"Mourning  Becomes  Electra,"  a  new  opera  com- 
missioned by  the  Met  for  staging  in  1067. 


Sheriff  a  drink,  one  of  the  boys  onstage  would  re- 
member; Paul  Franke,  playing  the  bartender, 
iknew  the  opera  cold  and  would  coach  her  as  the 
action  went  along:  no  need  to  worry  about  getting 
the  chair  in  the  right  place-Andrea  Velis  would  do 
(that ;  the  costume  change  in  the  second  act  would 
be  no  problem-Shirley  Love,  playing  the  Indian 
servant,  would  not  be  rattled  if  she  had  to  crawl 
under  the  bed  to  retrieve  a  boot.  In  other  words, 
"Come  vuole,  Signora." 

By  six  o'clock  on  Sunday,  Eleanor  Steber  was  on 
the  edge  of  nervous  tears,  but  ready  for  more 
work.  Her  one  real  worry  was  the  text  of  the  opera. 
The  music  was  locked  in  its  wear-proof  mental  file 
and  came  back  easily.  But  the  words  were  more 
stubborn.  Unfortunately,  that  last  performance  in 
Red  Rocks  had  been  sung  in  English  and,  under 
pressure,  the  English  and  Italian  words  were 
fighting  for  control  of  her  tongue.  Weibel  was 
doing  a  masterly  job  of  feeding  her  whole  phrases 
of  the  text,  pacing  himself  just  a  split  second  ahead 
of  her  voice,  but  she  would  not  have  the  luxury 
of  simply  standing  before  him  and  giving  a  con- 
cert. She  had  to  be  all  over  the  stage— pouring 
drinks,  giving  a  Bible  lesson,  clearing  the  bar, 
changing  costumes,  and  riding  a  horse-and  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  panic  about  suddenly  per- 
forming the  entire  opera  with  "la-la-la,  la-la-la, 
ha!"  While  she  grabbed  a  bite  of  supper  and 
braced  herself  for  three  more  hours  of  coaching, 
the  stage  director  mapped  out  what  the  prop  crew 
might  do  to  lend  Miss  Steber  a  hand  with  the 
words. 

Monday  morning,  while  Steber  snatched  a  few 
hours  of  desperately  needed  rest,  the  prop  crew 
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went  to  work  on  the  text  problem.  A  Xerox  copy 
of  the  Bible  scene  was  neatly  fitted  into  the  Bible, 
so  it  could  be  read  off.  A  hotel  register  was  created 
to  sit  on  the  bar  in  the  saloon  and  conceal  Steber's 
score,  which  was,  in  turn,  paper-clipped  into  the 
sections  she  might  be  able  to  glance  at  as  she 
dashed  about  the  stage.  The  crew  offered  to  hide 
portions  of  the  text  in  bureau  drawers,  to  attach 
them  to  the  backs  of  walls  and  chairs,  even  to  paste 
them  inside  the  coat  of  the  handiest  singer.  (As 
it  worked  out,  except  in  the  Bible  scene,  the  diva 
was  far  too  busy  giving  a  performance  to  bother 
with  these  crutches,  but  they  were  there.)  By  two 
in  the  afternoon  the  props  were  ready,  the  ward- 
robe had  been  altered,  the  wig  department  was 
alerted,  a  new  holster  had  been  built— Kirsten  had 
used  her  own  gun  and  holster  and  they  were  stored 
—the  other  members  of  the  cast  had  been  briefed 
on  the  new  stage  business  they  must  be  respon- 
sible for,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

A  Horse  Named  Jordan 

.Alt  six  o'clock  Steber  arrived  to  look  over  the 
first  act  set  and  meet  her  horse.  His  name  is 
Jordan.  He  is  an  English  cob,  fifteen  years  old. 
standing  only  thirteen  hands  high,  but  weighing 
a  solid  eight  hundred  pounds.  Of  Arab  strain,  he 
lives  in  New  Jersey  as  part  of  Animal  Talent 
Scouts,  Inc.,  except  when  he  is  squeezed  into  their 
18th  Street  brownstone  for  a  shampoo  and  dry 
before  a  performance.  Pure  white,  with  flowing 
mane  and  tail,  Jordan  is  a  veteran  of  many  stage 
successes,  notably,  Rashomon  on  Broadway.  He 
has  been  in  every  Met  performance  of  Fanciulla 
since  1961,  knows  his  cues  to  the  measure,  and  has 
an  especial  calm  in  close  quarters  with  high  notes. 
He  made  Miss  Steber  feel  at  home. 

She  quickly  walked  through  all  the  movements 
of  the  first  act.  Meanwhile,  the  pistol  she  must  fire 
on  her  first  entrance  was  being  loaded.  With  a 
little  extra  coaching  from  her  husband,  a  retired 
Army  officer,  Steber  fired  off  a  deafening  round  of 
blanks  and  pronounced  herself  ready  for  any- 
thing. While  she  retired  to  her  dressing  room, 
the  stage  director  and  his  assistant  stood  by, 
double-checking  the  new  props,  catching  the  other 
principals  as  they  arrived  for  last  minute  instruc- 
tions, assuring  and  reassuring  each  other  that  they 
had  done  everything  to  avoid  that  unpleasant  sur- 
prise which  could  cause  Steber's  steel  nerves  to 
snap  and  render  her  speechless.  Corelli  arrived, 
looking  limp  and  white,  still  complaining  of  an  un- 
en>y  tickle  in  his  throat,  but  he  would  go  on. 

Eight  o'clock  and  the  overture.  The  calm  back- 
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IS  THERE  A  SOPRANO  IN  THE  HOUSE? 


stage  was  so  tense  that  all  the  usual  chit-chat  was 
forgotten.  Steber  came  onstage  long  before  her 
official  call,  jaunty  as  a  hostess,  and  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  choristers  and  soloists  for  embraces,  spits 
over  the  shoulder,  and  murmurs  of  "In  bocca  al 
lupo"— short  for  "May  you  sing  with  the  mouth  of 
a  wolf."  The  first  is  natural  theater  practice,  the 
last  two  are  traditional  good-luck  charms  among 
opera  singers.  Act  I  began  and  the  stage  was  full 
of  good  electricity.  Steber  was  given  her  cue.  She 
flashed  a  last  smile  to  her  husband  and  the  back- 
stage crew,  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs,  turned  the 
corner,  and  entered,  shooting. 

The  roar  of  welcome  was  deafening.  Since  that 
Saturday  broadcast,  the  tribe  of  fans  had  been 
gathering;  calls  poured  in  from  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  from  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans,  from  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The 
ovation  was  merited,  expected,  but  imminently 
dangerous.  Over  that  roar  no  one  can  hear  any- 
thing, neither  orchestra  nor  prompter  nor  the  re- 
assuring voice  of  Heaven.  If  it  lasted  too  long,  the 
lady  might  well  have  to  skip  the  first  page  of  her 
role  and  pray  to  pick  up  the  orchestra  by  the  sec- 
ond. Happily,  the  fans  controlled  themselves,  ev- 
eryone could  hear  Steber  come  out  loud  and 
strong:  "Che  cosa  stato  .  .  ."  and  the  performance 
was  saved.  But  it  was  not  over. 

The  first  ac  t  was  a  triumph,  but  it  did  Corelli 
no  good.  As  the  curtain  fell,  he  passed  the  word: 
his  throat  was  raw.  he  had  trouble  drawing  a  really 
deep  breath.  The  house  doctor  was  called  and  con- 
firmed his  fears— no  more  singing  for  Corelli  that 
night.  Mr.  King  was  notified,  the  other  members  of 
his  staff  gathered,  doors  opened  and  closed,  whis- 
pered conferences  took  place  in  hallways.  The  stage 
was  set  for  the  second  act,  but  the  stage  manager 
was  holding  the  curtain  for  instructions.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here,  boys'.' 

If  there  are  few  sopranos  who  can  sing  Minnie, 
there  are  even  fewer  tenors  who  can  sing  Dick 
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Johnson,  her  hero.  Richard  Tucker  does,  and  wouk 
later  in  the  season,  but  he  wasn't  in  the  country 
The  "cover"  in  the  house  had  already  been  onstage 
playing  a  different  role;  besides,  it  would  be  foil 
to  send  him  on  without  even  a  brush-up  rehearsal 
It  looked  as  though  the  Met  would  have  to  throw 
in  the  sponge,  when  somebody  said,  "Bardini!' 
Gaetano  Bardini  is  a  new  artist  to  this  country.  H( 
had  been  scheduled  to  make  his  Met  debut  the  weeHl 
before,  which  illness  forced  him  to  cancel.  But  ht'ii 
was  fully  recovered,  indeed,  he  had  filled  in  for  it 
Corelli  at  an  onstage  rehearsal  that  day  of  Andrea  a[ 
Chenier.  It  is  hardly  ideal  to  ask  an  artist  to  per-  [l 
form  after  six  grueling  hours  of  rehearsal,  but  he'itl 
knew  and  had  been  rehearsing  the  role  of  Dick'] 
Johnson,  and  he  happened  to  be  in  the  house  to 
study  the  performance,  since  he  would  appear  in 
Fanciulla  later  in  the  season. 


A  Round  for  Bardini 
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f  Bardini  had  walked  a  little  faster  that  night, 
the  curtain  would  have  stayed  down.  He  was  on  his 
way  out  the  door  for  home  and  rest,  when  he  was 
drafted.  A  short  conference  with  Mr.  Bing,  a  nod, 
and  Bardini  was  on  his  way  to  a  dressing  room, 
while  the  stage  manager  was  announcing  a  slight 
delay  and  the  change  of  cast  to  the  audience.  A  cos- 
tume was  improvised,  Bardini  conferred  with  the 
conductor  about  musical  giv.^-and-take  while  he 
was  being  made  up,  then  he  was  marched  onto  the 
stage  for  his  very  first  meeting  with  Miss  Steber: 
"Eleanor,  Gaetano  Bardini  .  .  .  tanto  piacere  .  .  . 
Gaetano,  La  Signora  Steber  . . .  nmlto  tanto  piacere 
.  .  .  in  bocca  ol  lupo  .  .  .  grazie  .  .  .  e  a  Lei  .  .  .  mi 
scusi."  Bardini  walked  to  the  wings,  shrugged  (a 
full  sentence  in  Italian  ),  cleared  his  throat,  took  a 
deep  breath,  and  got  set  for  his  first  line,  which 
happens  to  lie  "Hello"  (  Puccini  apparently  fell  in 
love  with  that  word  as  the  essence  of  Americanism, 
and  his  Italian  text  is  studded  with  it.) 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Bardini  gave  a  (law- 
less performance;  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
a  miracle  that  he  could  utter  a  note.  He  was  ex- 
hausted, singing  a  role  he  had  never  rehearsed  on- 
stage, and  most  frightening  of  all,  he  was  facing 
the  Met  audience  and  the  New  York  critics  for  the 
first  time  without  even  a  vocal  warm-up.  The  trib- 
ute he  won  that  evening— and  the  audience  fell  hard 
for  him -was  a  salute  to  his  intelligence,  as  well 
as  to  his  voice.  The  voice  is  sizable,  warm,  and  ring- 
ing, and  he  settled  for  a  simple  performance,  wor- 
rying more  about  Steber  and  the  opera  than  about 
himself. 

By  this  time  the  stage  was  ripping  along  like  a 


rodeo,  and  the  audience  was  enjoying  itself  at  a 
ipitch  usually  associated  with  the  Roman  arena  or 
a  fast  hockey  game  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Steber's  final  entrance  in  the  third  act  tore  the 
ceiling  off  the  hall.  Riding  Jordan  at  full  tilt,  she 
dashed  in  to  save  her  lover  from  hanging.  She  aiso 
neatly  over-rode  the  men  ready  to  help  her  from 
the  horse  at  the  one  point  in  the  music  when  she 
has  time  to  make  the  descent.  Undismayed,  she 
trotted  Jordan  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  contin- 
ued to  sing  from  horseback.  At  the  end  of  a  ripping 
high  A,  she  finally  leaped  off,  drew  a  gun  on  the 
villain,  and  rescued  her  man.  Bardini  had  only  one 
lapse  of  memory,  forgetting  to  remove  the  noose 
from  his  neck  before  he  stepped  off  the  block,  but 
a  quick-thinking  singer  did  it  for  him,  and  he  was 
able  to  join  his  Minnie  in  time  for  the  walk  into 
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the  sunset:  "Addio  mia  dolce  terra  .  .  .  addio  mia 
California  .  .  ." 

The  curtain  calls  were  joyously  hysterical  and 
seemingly  endless.  Of  course  the  hair-splitters 
would  natter  for  days  about  whether  Steber  and 
Bardini  had  dealt  thus-and-so  with  this-or-that. 
But  the  audience  had  seen  theater  they  could  talk 
about  for  years.  As  the  repeated  cries  of  "Diva! 
Diva!"  threatened  the  chandeliers,  the  sets  were 
struck,  the  artists  hugged  each  other,  Miss 
Steber's  husband  stood  beaming  like  a  bridegroom, 
and  a  happy,  exhausted  staff  adjourned  to  a  bar 
across  the  street  for  some  serious  drinking. 

One  of  the  last  men  to  leave  the  house  was  Jor- 
dan. He  accepted  with  poise  an  emotional  embrace 
from  his  leading  lady,  then  climbed  the  ramp  intc 
his  truck  and  headed  home  for  New  Jersev. 
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La  Jolla's  New  University: 
Olympus  on  a  Mesa 

BY  KENNETH  LAMOTT 

A  variety  of  attractions- 
including  one  of  California's  finest  beaches  and 
a  new  concept  of  higher  education- 
have  hired  some  of  the  nation's  great  scientists 
and  scholars  to  a  once-stodgy  resort  town. 


On  a  gorgeous  day  last  winter  I  drove  cautiously 
up  the  steep  cliff  road  that  climbs  in  a  succession 
of  S  curves  to  the  top  of  Torrey  Pines  Mesa  from 
a  broad  sandy  beach  in  La  Jolla,  a  suburb  of  San 
Diego  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  center  of 
town  and  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 
A  considerable  corpus  of  folk  humor  has  grown 
up  around  the  attempts  of  Eastern  visitors  to  pro- 
nounce La  -Jolla.  The  Town  Council,  which  doubles 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  points  out  that  the 
name  is  Spanish  for  jewel  and  is  pronounced  La 
Hoy 'a.  Physically,  this  seaside  community  of  some 
23,000  people  is  the  very  model  of  the  Southern 
California  dream  with  its  equable  climate,  palm 
trees,  tile-roofed  houses,  handsome  youngsters  on 
surfboards,  and  downtown  streets  lined  with  at- 
tractive (and  expensive.)  shops.  It  seems  a  most 
unlikely  location  for  serious  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Yet  as  I  wound  my  way  upward  I  passed  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  then  a  long 
redwood  building  that  houses  an  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics and  Planetary  Physics,  then  a  curved  and 
soaring  roof  that  shelters  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  waves,  and  finally  a  painfully  modern 
structure  where  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries conducts  a  variety  of  scientific  activities. 

Once  on  the  mesa,  I  parked  near  a  cluster  of 
concrete-and-glass  buildings  that  are  the  nucleus 
of  the  University  of  California's  newest  and  most 
ambitious  campus.  Two  friends  connected  with 
the  university  joined  me,  and  we  drove  off  to 
lunch  past  the  raw  concrete  palace  that  is  being 
completed  for  Jonas  Salk's  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies.  We  ate  in  a  restaurant  overlooking  two 
eighteen-hole  golf  courses  whose  western  limits 
are  the  Pacific  cliffs. 


My  companions  were  Richard  Lockwood,  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  embryo  medical  school  on  the  ' 
mesa,  and  Robert  Tschirgi,  who  was  at  that  time  5 
the  University  of  California's  dean  of  planning  ' 
for  its  nine  campuses  and  is  now  vice-chancellor  n 
for  planning  of  the  La  Jolla  campus.  Like  every- 
one I  was  to  meet  on  the  mesa,  they  were  possessed  i 
of  a  missionary  enthusiasm  for  this  remarkable  i 
institution.  ( Its  official  name  is  University  of  Cal-  | 
ifornia,  San  Diego.  Generally  it  is  called  UCSD.) 

Lockwood  is  a  young  surgeon  who,  several  years  | 
ago,  traded  a  lucrative  practice  in  Los  Angeles  for 
full-time   employment  as  a   medical   educator.  . 
Tschirgi,  who  is  forty-one,  is  a  physiologist  by  li 
training  and  a  revolutionary  by  choice.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  he  and  Mario  Savio  were  to  ap-  * 
pear  on  the  same  platform  at  Berkeley,  the  cops  . 
would  arrest  them  both.  In  my  view  they  would  > 
grab  Tschirgi  first,  for  he  both  looks  and  sounds  1 
like  a  dangerous  radical.  Slightly  built,  with  a  bald  • 
dome  and  an  ascetic  face  fringed  by  a  beard,  he  I 
has  the  bright  gaze  of  an  unashamed  and  impas- 
sioned intellectual.  His  passion  is  education,  and 
in  his  particular  vision  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
dividing  line  between  a  university  and  the  world 
at  large. 

Over  drinks  and  lunch,  Lockwood  and  Tschirgi 
filled  me  in  on  the  unconventional  growth  of  the 
campus  in  La  Jolla.  This  university  has  been  built 
from  the  top  down,  awarding  Ph.D.s  long  before 
bachelor's  degrees— in  fact,  the  first  undergradu- 
ate commencement  is  still  two  years  away.  Its  dis- 
tinguished faculty  of  H)0  includes  two  Nobel 
Prize  winners  and  fifteen  members  of  t  he  Xat  ional 
Academy  of  Sciences.  (This  is  more  members  of 
the  Academy  than  live  in  half  of  the  fifty  states.) 
Already,  UCSD  stands  high  in  research  grants 
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from  the  National  Science  Foundation— sixth  or 
seventh  in  the  country,  Tschirgi  said.  Currently 
fewer  than  1,500  students  are  enrolled  (about  900 
are  undergraduates;  550  are  doctoral  candi- 
dates). The  number  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
800  a  year  until  it  reaches  about  10,000  in  1976 
and  27,500  thirty  years  hence. 

Looking  out  past  the  golfers  toward  a  deep-sea 
fishing  boat  near  the  horizon,  I  wondered  out 
loud  how  any  serious  work  could  be  done  in  such 
surroundings.  Mistaking  my  meaning,  Lockwood 
jumped  on  me:  "Do  you  really  think  all  these  first- 
rate  people  are  going  to  get  in  each  other's  way? 
Don't  be  an  idiot.  They  came  here  precisely  be- 
cause this  is  the  place  where  the  first-rate  people 
are." 

Before  I  could  protest  that  I'd  been  misunder- 
stood, Tschirgi  chimed  in:  "The  whole  point  of 
this  place  is  that  it's  consciously  Olympian.  These 
aren't  just  the  best  people  in  California,  they're 
the  best  people  anywhere,  people  who  deserve  to 
live  on  Olympus.  What  the  campus  thinks  of  it- 
self will  determine  what  it  becomes.  If  it  continues 
to  think  of  itself  as  Olympus,  it  will  be  Olympus. 
Otherwise,  it  may  not  be  anything." 

This  part  of  our  conversation  lodged  firmly  in 
my  mind.  Afterward,  I  set  out  by  myself  to  learn 
what  I  could  about  this  Olympus  on  the  mesa. 

La  Jolla  Changes  Its  Tweeds 

For  many  years  La  Jolla  served  chiefly  as  a  gold- 
plated  retirement  home  for  senior  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  mainly  the  Navy.  In  the  bar  of 
La  Valencia  Hotel,  smartly  dressed  women  drink- 
splendid  martinis  as  they  talk  about  hairdressers 
and  clothes  and  stocks;  gray-haired,  ruddy-faced 
men  in  tweed  jackets  and  flannels  talk  golf  and 
horse  racing  and  stocks.  (The  ten  stockbrokers' 
offices  in  town  open  their  doors  at  6:30  in  the 
morning  to  keep  abreast  of  the  New  York  ex- 
change.; 

La  Jolla  is  not  a  swinging  town.  Walking  back 
to  my  hotel  from  the  movie  house  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  I  counted  one  other  soul  on  the  streets, 
and  even  the  police  station  seemed  to  have  closed 
down  for  the  night.  Nor  is  this  a  particularly  en- 
lightened town.  "Until  a  few  years  ago,  Democrats 
didn't  speak  up  in  public  and  Jews  couldn't  buy 
land,"  I  was  told  by  a  resident  scientist.  He  added, 
however,  that  things  have  changed  a  good  deal 
since  then.  I  verified  this  by  scanning  a  random 
page  of  the  town  directory.  There  I  found  listed 
-along  with  an  admiral,  a  Marine  Corps  colonel, 
and  a  Navy  captain  (all  ret.) -the  president  of  a 


research  corporation,  a  physicist,  a  research  biolo- 
gist at  the  university,  a  scientist  at  Salk  Institute, 
five  engineers,  and  fourteen  students. 

The  man  who  was  most  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  university  to  La  Jolla  and  charting  its 
course  toward  Olympus  was  Roger  Revelle,  an 
oceanographer,  member  of  countless  boards  and 
commissions,  an  adviser  of  Presidents,  a  charis- 
matic leader,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  his  warmest  sup- 
porters, a  tragic  hero.  Several  years  ago  I  met  Dr. 
Revelle  at  an  international  scientific  congress  in 
Honolulu.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  his  charisma; 
instead  my  impression  was  of  a  rather  melancholy 
man  with  many  things  on  his  mind. 

The  admiration  and  even  reverence  that  Revelle 
instills  in  his  colleagues  is  very  real,  however.  I 
sensed  this  particularly  strongly  in  the  office  of 
Maria  Goeppert  Mayer,  one  of  the  two  Nobelists  at 
UCSD.  A  physicist  born  in  Germany  in  1906,  Dr. 
Mayer  is  a  quiet  woman  who  dresses  without  van- 
ity and  wears  her  gray  hair  quite  short.  She  is 
economical  both  of  words  and  motion,  and,  as  we 
talked,  virtually  her  only  movement  was  to  knock 
the  ash  from  a  succession  of  cigarettes.  Yes,  she 
told  me,  she  found  La  Jolla  very  pleasant  after  the 
rigors  of  fifteen  Chicago  winters.  The  provincial- 
ism of  the  place  did  not  distress  her.  "I  must  con- 
fess that  I  know  very  few  people  outside  the  uni- 
versity," she  added,  and  I  had  a  sudden  vision  of 
the  ladies  in  the  hotel  bar. 

The  graduate  students  in  physics  were  very 
good,  she  said,  and  came  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  low-temperature  physics  she  thought 
UCSD  was  already  one  of  the  great  campuses  of 
the  world.  But  it  was  only  when  I  mentioned  Roger 
Revelle  that  Dr.  Mayer's  rather  austere  face 
brightened  and  her  voice  took  on  color.  "I  came 
to  La  Jolla  because  of  his  dream  of  greatness,"  she 
said.  "It  grieved  us  very  much  that  he  was  not 
chosen  chancellor." 

Revelle,  who  was  born  in  Seattle  in  1909  and 
educated  in  California,  came  to  La  Jolla  in  1931  as 
an  assistant  oceanographer  at  the  Scripps  Insti- 
tution. (In  and  around  San  Diego,  the  name 
Scripps  usually  refers  to  Ellen  Browning  Scripps, 
half-sister  of  the  newspaper  magnate  E.  W. 
Scripps  and  benefactress  of  many  worthy  causes. ) 
For  half  a  century  Scripps  has  been  one  of  the  two 
foremost  American  scientific  institutions  con- 
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cerned  with  the  seas.  (Tho  other  is  at  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts.)  In  1951  Revelle  was  appointed 
director  of  Scripps  and  subsequently  dean  of  re- 
search for  I  he  entire  University  of  California,  of 
which  Scripps  is  part.  Revelle  sold  the  Regents  of 
the  university  the  idea  of  establishing  at  Scripps 
an  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology— a  kind  of 
Western  MIT.  Later,  the  Regents  and  the  univer- 
sity administration  became  convinced  that,  rather 
than  a  scientific  institute,  a  first-class  general  uni- 
versity was  needed  to  serve  California's  third- 
largest  population  center.  Revelle  was  again  in  the 
forefront,  arguing,  explaining,  bulldozing,  plead- 
ing, and  finally  winning  approval  for  his  concept 
of  a  university  made  up  of  twelve  independent 
colleges,  modeled  much  more  after  the  ancient 
Oxbridge  pattern  than  after  Yale's  residential  col- 
leges <>r  Harvard's  houses. 

A  Net  to  Catch  Scientists 

The  faculty  that  Revelle  began  to  bring  together 
generally  assumed  that  he  would  be  the  universi- 
ty's first  chancellor  (the  chancellor  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  campus,  accountable  only  to 
('lark  Kerr,  who  presides  over  all  nine  campuses 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  to  the  Re- 
gents i.  Instead,  in  19G1  Revelle  was  passed  over 
and  the  appointment  went  to  Herbert  York,  a 
forty-year-old  physicist  who  was  then  director  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  in 
the  Pentagon.  While  the  faculty  was  not  anti- 
York,  many  were  passionately  pro-Revelle.  and 
they  expressed  their  loyalty  by  writing  letters,  cir- 
culating round  robins,  and  exerting  all  the  per- 
sonal influence  they  could  muster. 

The  echoes  of  this  lost  battle  still  color  conver- 
sation with  people  who,  like  Dr.  Mayer,  were 
recruited  l>.\  Revelle.  "Of  course  everybody  knew 
he  was  a  terrible  administrator,"  one  of  his  long- 
time colleagues  at  Scripps  told  me.  "Weeks  would 
go  by  when  decisions  were  waiting  to  be  made,  and 
I  wouldn't  be  able  t < >  see  Roger— he'd  be  on  a 
plane  or  something.  Rut  if  they'd  wanted  to,  the 
administrative  problem  could  have  been  solved 
one  way  or  another,  and  he  still  could  have  been 
made  chancellor."  Whether  it  was  well-advised  or 
not,  the  eclipse  of  Revelle  cast  the  first  shadow 
on  this  sunny  Olympus.  Revelle  remained  at  La 
Jolla  until  1964,  when  he  moved  to  Harvard  as 
director  of  its  Center  for  Population  Studies.  First 
('oilege-the  former  School  of, Science  and  Tech- 
nology—was thereupon  renamed  in  his  honor. 

Under  Chancellor  York,  the  university  contin- 
ued to  recruit  formidable  scientific  talent.  "The 


seduction  parties  at  La  Jolla  became  famous  all 
over  the  country,"  I  was  told  by  an  administra- 
tor. Though  it  is  seldom  admitted,  the  recruiters 
were  surely  aided  by  such  natural  forces  as  sun- 
shine, surf,  and  year-round  golf  and  tennis.  The 
bulletin  board  in  the  administration  building  is 
crowded  with  handwritten  ads  for  sailboats,  surf- 
boards, and  motor  scooters. 

Local  legend  has  it  that  La  Jolla's  second  Nobel- 
ist,  Harold  Urey,  when  he  first  arrived,  ungrate- 
fully demanded  more  Spartan  and  less  distracting 
quarters  than  the  office  assigned  to  the  great  man 
precisely  because  of  its  splendid  ocean  view.  Since 
then,  he  seems  to  have  become  thoroughly  accli- 
mated and,  according  to  his  associates,  is  now 
addicted  to  gardening,  boating,  and  exploratory 
trips  to  Baja  California,  the  Mexican  peninsula 
that  begins  only  a  half-hour's  drive  southward. 

The  most  cheerfully  forthright  scientists  I  met 
were  an  English  couple  who  occupy  adjoining 
offices  in  the  Institute  of  Geophysics  and  Planetary 
Physics.  Geoffrey  Burbidge  is  a  shaggy,  untidy, 
articulate  professor  of  physics  who  looks  like  a 
scientist  in  an  English  movie.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
an  astronomer,  is  an  authority  on  such  phenomena 
as  quasars  and  certainly  the  most  charming  as- 
tronomer in  the  profession.  The  couple  left  Chi- 
cago to  come  to  La  Jolla  because,  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
bidge, "Urey  and  Mayer  were  here  and  the  Lick 
Observatory's  120-inch  telescope  wasn't  far  away." 

"Did  the  weather  have  anything  to  do  with  it?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  cried,  waving  an  arm  toward  her 
office  window,  which  looked  out  on  a  gentle  surf 
breaking  on  the  sun-warmed  beach. 

Geoffrey  Burbidge  laughed  and  said,  "Not  long 
ago  a  Chicago  scientist  told  me  he  was  after  one 
of  my  graduate  students.  'You  won't  get  him,'  I 
said.  'He  can't  go  surfing  on  Lake  Michigan.'  " 

Whatever  the  inducements,  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  highly  regarded  scientists  have  moved  to  La 
Jolla  since  19;">8.  From  the  University  of  Chicago 
came  not  only  the  Burbidges,  Urey.  and  Maria 
Mayer  but  also  her  distinguished  husband,  Joseph, 
who  became  chairman  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment. From  Minnesota  came  the  mathematician 
Stefan  Warshawski,  from  Stanford  the  biologist 
Clifford  Grobstein,  and  from  Yale  David  Bonner 
and  S.  Jonathan  Singer,  both  also  biologists.  From 
Toronto  came  the  psychologist  George  Mandler, 
from  Princeton  the  chemist  James  R.  Arnold,  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  physicist 
Keith  A.  Brueckner.  From  New  Jersey's  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  came  the  physicist  Bernd 
Matthias. 

Revelle  and  York  had  created  a  first-rate  grad- 
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"My  favorite  cocktail,  and  I  forgot  how  to  make  it!  I  couldn't 
member  if  it  was  two  parts  Kahlua  and  one  part  vodka,  or  two 
irts  vodka  and  one  part  Kahlua. 

"So  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Kahlua  Black  Russian  cocktails.  They  pre- 
ix  their  coffee  liqueur  with  vodka  to  make  the  perfectly  proportioned 
pcktail. 

"Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  pour.  I  can  have  an  authentic  i  ^'-strength 
lack  Russian  cocktail  any  time  I  want  to ...  if  I  can  remember  where- 
left  the  bottle." 

Jules  Bcrman  &  Associates,  Inc.,  9025  Wiishire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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BLACK  RUSSIAN 

COCKTAIL 

70  Proof 

Kahlua  makes  memorable  cock- 
tails, unforgettable  desserts.  Write 
us  for  your  free  copy  of  our  indel- 
ibly written  Recipe  Book,  which 
tells  you  how  to  remember  how. 
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uate  school  of  the  physical  sciences  with  a  second- 
ary concentration  in  biology,  but  to  convert  this 
scientific  institute  into  a  general  university  pre- 
sented a  new  and  quite  different  problem.  When, 
in  1964,  York  resigned  for  reasons  of  health,  he 
was  replaced  by  a  nonscientist— John  Galbraith,  a 
historian  from  the  university's  Los  Angeles  cam- 
pus. 

The  stronghold  of  the  liberal  arts  at  La  Jolla 
is  Second  College.  Unlike  Revelle  College-a  cluster 
of  architecturally  undistinguished  "contemporary" 
buildings— Second  College  has  the  charm  of  a  pio- 
neer venture.  Its  buildings  were  inherited  from 
Camp  Matthews,  a  Marine  Corps  facility.  Though 
the  quonset  huts  have  been  converted  to  art 
studios,  the  proscenium  arch  of  the  crude  outdoor 
theater  where  Marine  boots  used  to  watch  John 
Wayne  and  Doris  Day  still  bears  red  block  letters 
that  proclaim  "Weapons  Training  Bn,  Recruit 
i  >epot." 

In  the  frame  administration  building  I  talked 
with  the  provost  of  Second  College,  John  Stewart. 
He  is  an  oboe-playing  professor  <>f  English  from 
Dartmouth,  an  intense,  friendly  man  with  spiky 
graying  hair  and  a  vast  enthusiasm  for  what  he 
is  doing.  "Why  did  I  come  here?  Very  simple," 
Stewart  said.  "The  opportunity  to  do  things  I 
wanted  to  do.  Twenty-five  of  us  have  been  putting 
together  a  whole  new  college.  Two  of  the  guys 
who've  been  sitting  in  my  living  room  drinking 
beer  and  deciding  what  we're  going  to  do  here 
have  been  consultants  to  Presidents  of  the  United 
States."  The  two  are  York  and  Seymour  E.  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  economics  department,  who  after 
forty-five  years  at  Harvard  moved  to  La  Jolla  to 
take  part  in  one  more  great  venture. 

The  college  concept,  Stewart  believes,  may  be 
the  university's  major  contribution  to  American 
education.  Twenty-three  hundred  students  will  live 
in  the  dormitories  of  each  college  with  a  resident 
faculty.  They  will  meet  in  their  own  classrooms. 

"We're  trying  to  combine  the  quality  of  life  in 
Southern  California  with  the  best  things  you'd 
find  in  a  small  college  in  the  East,"  he  said.  "We 
want  to  give  these  young  people  a  palpable  institu- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  We  hope  to  fill  the  ano- 
nymity and  moral  vacuum  that  exist  at  Berkeley 
by  encouraging  close  personal  relations  with  the 
faculty." 

Built  for  Jonas  Salk 

Tf 
he  heady  intellectual  climate  created  by  UCSD 
has  had  a  generally  bracing  impact  on  the  inde- 
pendent scientific  institutions  located  in  La  Jolla, 


which  all  enjoy  a  morganatic  relationship  with  th 
university.  One,  in  fact,  is  here  chiefly  becaus 
Roger  Revelle  persuaded  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  that  hi 
Institute  for  Biological  Studies  would  be  more  lik( 
ly  to  flourish  in  La  Jolla  than  in  Pittsburgl 
Princeton,  or  Stanford. 

Like  most  laymen  I  had  been  under  the  impres  i 
sion  that  Dr.  Salk's  popular  beatification  alongsid  ;i 
Albert  Schweitzer  and  Mohandas  Gandhi  was  onl;ifl 
an -exaggeration  of  his  colleagues'  feeling  for  him  I 
Consequently,  it  was  a  shock  when  I  first  hean  I 
biologists  speak  slightingly  of  Salk.  This  did  no  f 
appear  to  be  mere  professional  envy.  In  part  ill 
reflected  the  still  unresolved  controversy  over  tht  i 
respective  merits  of  the  Sabin  and  Salk  polio  vac-  | 
cines.  Others  seemed  to  feel  that  Salk  had  reaped  I 
the  rewards  of  work  done  by  others.  "Who  got  the ! 
Nobel  Prize?"  a  medical  scientist  once  asked  met 
rhetorically.  "Not  Salk  but  the  three  people  who  I 
did  the  basic  work." 

I  was  reminded  of  this  conversation  when  I  vis-1 
ited  the  Institute  that  bears  Salk's  name.  Con- f 
ceived  by  the  noted  Philadelphia  architect  Lou  is  o, 
Kahn,  it  resembles  a  fortress.  Standing  between  7 
the  university  and  the  sea  cliffs  are  two  great'l 
masses  of  unfinished  concrete  with  the  grain  of  the 
wooden  forms  deliberately  left  exposed.  The  but- 1 
tress-like  towers  and  infrequent  windows  suggest  S 
a  great  medieval  castle.  I  can't  recall  ever  being  I 
so  physically  overwhelmed  by  a  building.  Outside,  1 
one  can  remain  detached,  but  inside,  the  vast  con-  1 
crete  walled  spaces,  contrasted  to  the  rich  teak  * 
paneling  of  the  offices,  the  long  straight  passages,  I 
and  the  sudden  acute  angles  are  breathtaking.  This  | 
is  either  a  very  great  design  or  a  disaster,  but  it  ) 
is  not  mediocre. 

Just  as  Dr.  Revelle  and  his  successors  have  J 
tried  to  attract  the  top  people  in  their  fields  to 
UCSD,  Jonas  Salk  has  consciously  chosen  as  fel-  | 
lows  of  the  Institute  men  he  hopes  will  push  back  | 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  At  present  there  are 
five  senior  fellows— four  "wets"  and  one  "dry," 
(designations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  skin-diving  or  drinking).  The  wet  fellows 
are  the  laboratory-based  biologists  Melvin  Cohn, 
Renato  Dulbecco,  Edwin  Lennox  (who  started  his 
career  as  a  theoretical  physicist ) ,  and  Leslie  Orgel. 
The  single  dry  fellow  is  the  polydextrous  Jacob 
Bronowski,  a  mathematician-philosopher-critic 
whose  works  include  studies  of  William  Blake  and 
the  philosophy  of  science,  and  whose  discussion 
of  the  "two  cultures"  antedated  C.  P.  Snow's  by 
five  years. 

Dr.  Ilronowski  was  home  with  t  he  flu  on  the  day 
of  my  visit  and  Dr.  Salk  was  airborne.  I  talked 
with  Arthur  Gallway,  an  adviser  to  the  Institute's 


ident  and  with  William  Glazier,  assistant  for 
■ws'  affairs.  "Some  kinds  of  people  and  work 
Fish  in  an  atmosphere  not  totally  university- 
lted,"  Gallway  said. 

'he  question  is,  can  you  put  together  the  com- 
i  nts  of  creativity  deliberately?"  Glazier  added, 
've  brought  the  prepared  minds  and  tried  to 
te  the  environment  where  'accidents'  happen." 
lis  summer  the  wet  fellows  will  vacate  their 
in  a  temporary  frame  building  and  move  into 
fortress.  But  it  will  take  many  years  to  find 
whether  or  not  great  accidents  can  be  made 
appen. 

t  the  other  end  of  the  scientific  spectrum  from 
Salk  Institute,  both  physically  and  in  re- 
-ces  and  interests,  is  the  Western  Behavioral 
mces  Institute,  which  occupies  a  modest  con- 
;ed  residence  in  downtown  La  Jolla.  At  WBSI 
■ybody  is  a  dry  fellow.  The  best-known  is  the 
chologist  Carl  Rogers,  author  of  On  Becoming 
erson. 

'he  dominant  flavor  of  WBSI  is  youthful  rather 
1  Olympian.  Among  the  projects  under  way  was 
Imputer  simulation  study  designed,  as  I  under- 
>d  it,  to  match  the  probable  characteristics  of 
world  during  the  next  five  or  six  decades  with 
ds  of  education  young  people  will  need.  Another 
iy  was  concerned  with  minimizing  the  possi- 
ty  of  the  Polaris  systems  misfiring.  Still  an- 
er  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the  personalities  of 
ional  leaders  on  world  tensions.  The  whole 
fessional  staff  struck  me  as  exceptionally  buoy- 
and  imaginative. 

Sure,  the  sun  and  the  warmth  have  something 
io  with  it,"  said  the  director,  Richard  Farson, 
o,  like  so  many  other  La  Jolla  scientists,  is  an 
Chicagoan.  "It's  very  hard  to  have  expansive 
as  in  the  intellectual  and  physical  climate  of  the 

St. 

The  first  group  of  scientists  to  appreciate  the 
>ansive  possibilities  of  La  Jolla  were  some  zo- 
gists  from  Berkeley  who  set  up  a  marine  station 
re  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  grew  into 
Mpps  Institution,  was  joined  to  the  University 
California  in  1912,  and,  in  1958  became  the 
[dbed  of  UCSD.  Today  some  of  the  men  at 
ripps  seem  to  feel  that  the  great  parade  has 
nehow  passed  them  by.  With  a  wry  smile,  the 
distant  director,  Jeffery  D.  Frautschy  said, 
here's  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  other  scientists 
hysicists,  for  instance— to  look  on  oceanog- 
phers  as  a  bunch  of  skin  divers."  This  appear- 
ce  is  understandable— experts  at  Scripps  teach 
in-diving  techniques  not  only  to  scientists  but 
;o  to  trainees  from  the  armed  services. 
As  we  discussed  the  growth  of  the  university, 
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Frautschy  went  on  "Some  of  the  old-timers  have 
had  a  hard  time  realizing  we're  playing  a  new 
game  with  a  new  set  of  rules." 

But  despite  changes,  oceanography  seems  to  be 
thriving.  Frautschy  handed  me  copies  of  two  radio 
bulletins  just  received  from  the  Scripps  research 
fleet.  One  reported  that  the  Argo  was  breasting  a 
full  gale  in  near-zero  temperatures  off  the  Kam- 
chatka coast.  The  other  said  that  the  Thomas 
Washington,  a  new  ship,  was  in  warm  Pacific 
waters  off  Panama,  en  route  to  Scripps'  new  dock- 
ing facility  at  Point  Loma  in  San  Diego. 

Frautschy  took  me  on  a  tour  through  a  museum 
filled  with  bottled  specimens  of  sea  life;  a  core 
room  where  cylinders  of  ocean-bottom  mud  are 
preserved  under  refrigeration;  a  dolphin  tank 
whose  occupant  surfaced  to  inspect  us  with  a 
curious  eye;  a  human  tank,  designed  for  physio- 
logical studies  of  swimming  subjects;  and  floor 
after  floor  of  scientists'  offices  and  laboratories. 

Walking  back  across  the  campus,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  several  pretty  girls  drinking  coffee 
at  tables  on  the  lawn.  Frautschy  laughed,  and  said, 
"You  ought  to  be  here  on  a  really  warm  day.  Some 
of  our  visiting  scientists  have  trouble  getting 
used  to  the  girls  in  bikinis." 

"What  girls  in  bikinis?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  the  graduate  students  of  course." 

A  Pretty  Arrogant  Place? 

I  had  deliberately  postponed  a  talk  with  the  uni- 
versity chancellor,  John  Galbraith,  until  I  had  had 
a  chance  to  get  my  bearings  in  La  Jolla.  We  met 
in  his  seventh-floor  office,  which  looks  down  on  raw 
earth  and  newly  planted  turf,  cement  and  ply- 
wood, Torrey  pines  and  eucalyptus,  the  edge  of  the 
mesa  and  the  ocean  beyond.  The  din  of  bulldozers, 
earthmovers,  cement  trucks,  and  pneumatic  ham- 
mers stops  only  during  the  lunch  hour.  An  arching 
footbridge  over  a  highway  connects  Revelle  Col- 
lege with  Second  College. 

I  told  Dr.  Galbraith  I  was  still  confused  as  to 
the  campus'  future  evolution.  Half  the  people  I'd 
met  were  delighted  with  its  strong  orientation 
toward  science;  the  others  were  excited  because 
UCSD  was  no  longer  science-oriented.  Galbraith,  a 
handsome,  silver-haired  forty-nine-year-old  his- 
torian, laughed  and  said  he  wasn't  surprised.  "I 
haven't  the  foggiest  notion  how  to  accommodate 
everybody,"  he  added. 

I  quoted  Bob  Tschirgi's  remark  on  the  conscious 
creation  of  an  Olympian  institution.  Galbraith 
nodded.  "It's  even  better  not  to  develop  in  certain 
directions  than  to  compromise  for  the  'best  avail- 
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able',"  he  said.  "People  have  called  this  a  pretty 

arrogant  place.  Well,  in  a  sense  that's  true.  We've 
been  granted  a  start  like  no  other  university  for 
the  past  sixty  years." 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  college 
system,  he  talked  of  the  need  for  a  great  research 
library  of  two  million  or  more  volumes.  This  was 
essential,  he  said,  to  attract  great  scholars  of  the 
humane  disciplines.  He  struck  me  as  a  man  who 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  job. 

The  next  afternoon,  a  rumor  began  to  circulate 
on  the  mesa  that  Dr.  Galbraith  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Robert  H.  Biron  had  resigned  their  posts. 
It  turned  out  to  be  true. 

The  immediate  cause  was  said  to  be  the  removal 
from  the  Regents'  agenda— on  instruction  from 
President  Clark  Kerr— of  Dr.  Galbraith's  plans  for 
the  research  library  and  for  the  long-range  devel- 
opment of  the  campus.  Somewhat  earlier,  brakes 
had  been  applied  to  the  growth  of  the  medical 
school.  Under  Joseph  Stokes  III,  a  Philadelphian, 
it  was  being  planned  as  a  quality  institution  thor- 
oughly integrated  with  the  university's  first-rate 
department  of  biology,  which  would  produce  re- 
searchers, scholars,  and  practitioners  of  a  high 
order.  Medical  schools  are  astonishingly  expensive 
to  build  and  operate,  however,  and  the  legislators 
and  bureaucrats  who  must  authorize  the  necessary 
funds  tend  to  be  less  impressed  by  research  and 
scholarship  than  by  a  steady  supply  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  will  minister  to  the  citizens  of 
(  'hula  Vista,  Yreka,  Daly  City,  Fresno,  Stockton, 
and  Gilroy.  A  less  immediate  but  equally  galling 
cause  of  Dr.  Galbraith's  frustration  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  clear  decisions  from  the  elephan- 
tine administrative  bureaucracy  of  the  state  uni- 
versity system. 

Four  weeks  went,  by  after  Dr.  Galbraith's 
resignation  before  another  official  announcement 
was  made.  In  the  meantime,  I  talked  to  Seymour 
Harris,  who  told  me  that  he  and  other  professors 
were  trying  to  persuade  the  chancellor  to  reverse 
his  course.  They  succeeded.  A  month  after  his 
resignation,  Galbraith  announced  that  he  would 
stay.  From  Berkeley,  Clark  Kerr  spoke  of  the 
high  level  of  distinction  UCSD  had  already 
achieved,  attributing  this  success  to  cooperation 
between  the  La  Jolla  campus  and  the  statewide 
university,  a  statement  that  under  the  circum- 
stances seemed  somewhat  disingenuous. 

Although  the  immediate  crisis  has  been  sur- 
mounted, other  threatening  clouds  can  be  dis- 
cerned on  the  horizon.  There' is,  for  one  thing,  the 
matter  of  money,  in  which  California's  reputation 
outruns  its  performance.  In  the  past  few  years, 
for  example,  California  has  dropped  from  fifth  to 


Crow  Box 

BY  HERBERT  SCOTT 

"Come  with  me,"  my  grandfather  said, 

"We  are  going  to  check  the  crow  box." 

Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  we  walked 

down  to  where  the  lane  becomes  a  ravine. 

There  on  a  post  was  a  crude  little  box 

and  I  had  to  climb  three  rungs  up  the  fence 

to  see  the  yellow  chick  enclosed. 

"But  won't  it  die?"  I  asked. 

"Bait,  my  son,  one  life  for  ten; 

each  thing  in  the  proper  perspective,"  he  said. 

Three  mornings  I  carried  oats  in  my  pocket 

and  water  in  my  hand,  to  check  the  crow  box, 

until  the  black  bird  was  trapped 

and  its  neck  wrung  like  a  chicken's. 

An  old  red  hen  hatched  the  next  baby  chicks 

in  safety,  by  the  catalpa  tree, 

in  the  high  weeds, 

and  I  took  four  of  her  brood 

behind  the  woodshed 

and  cut  off  their  heads. 


thirty-fourth  rank  in  the  size  of  professors'  sal- 
aries.  So  there  are,  consequently,  grounds  for 
wondering  if  the  legislature  will,  over  the  vears, ' 

u 

support  the  sort  of  school  UCSD  hopes  to  be.  The 
increasing  numbers  of  undergraduates  cast  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  shadow.  Will  they  respond  to  the  J 
dreams  of  the  planners,  or  will  the  mesa  become  a  pi 
comfortable  but  undemanding  adjunct  to  the  J 
beaches,  the  surf,  the  tennis  courts,  and  all  the  \ 
machinery  of  boys  meeting  girls  and  girls  meeting 
boys?  Will  the  pressure  to  take  in  as  many  stu- 
dents as  possible  upset  the  schedule  for  the  gradual 
and  deliberate  creation  of  the  college  system?  Fi- 
nally, will  the  university's  high  hopes  survive  its 
location   in  a  hitherto  intellectually  undistin- 
guished community  in  Southern  California,  a  part 
of  the  country  that  has  been  a  notable  graveyard 
for  high  aspirations  and  noble  ideals? 

Before  leaving  La  Jolla,  Roger  Revelle  told  a 
local  newspaperman  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
evidence  he  saw  in  California  of  general  moral 
purposelessness.  The  antidote  for  this  anomie  he 
saw  principally  in  California's  visible  commitment 
to  education.  "Our  unique  educational  emphasis 
is  an  exciting  experiment,"  he  said.  "Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  a  laboratory  experiment.  It's  life  or 
death.  It  has  to  work,  or  we're  sunk,  for  it  will  be 
too  late  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards." 

Harper's  Muf/azinv,  Aih/iihI  1<)(!6 
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New  Books  of  Poems 

By  William  Jay  Smith 


I  y  recent  books  of  poetry  have 
>i  oncerned  in  one  way  or  another 

■  ravel  and  with  the  response  of 

■  to  new  and  foreign  scenes  and 

II  ions ;  never  have  poets  seemed 
i  peripatetic  than  today.  After 
[i  through  volumes  of  the  past 
i;hat  deal  with  summer  in  Pro- 
las  well  as  winter  in  Alaska,  with 
1  America,  Japan,  India,  as  well 
lily  and  Greece  (those  two  old 
I  favorites),  the  reader  ends  by 
n?  inevitably  what  place  has  place 
I  in  poetry.  The  answer  is  that 
I  a  very  important  one.  Certainly 
le  most  sensitive  and  concen- 
al  of  recorders,  the  fine  poet  will 
lis  a  powerful  sense  of  what  it  is 
|o  be  in  a  certain  place  at  a  cer- 
l  ime.  New  England  will  be  for- 
I  issociated  with  Robert  Frost,  but 
a  an  Francisco  of  his  early  child- 
|  is  equally  vivid  in  his  poems,  and 
■j  ceographically  and  metaphor i- 
l(a  rare  thing,  indeed)— he  spans 
<  tinent.  We  cannot  think  of  Hart- 

I  without  thinking  of  Wallace 
Ins,  nor  of  Brooklyn  without 
•  anne  Moore,  Paterson  without 
i'am  Carlos  Williams.  Place  is 
|  a  poet  knows  and  makes  known 
I .  his  point  of  departure,  the  base 
ij  5  particular  angle  of  vision.  Then 
l|  should  the  poet  feel  the  need  to 
!|  about?  A  house  in  Amherst  was 

II  enough  for  Emily  Dickinson; 
I  travel  ? 

I the  title  poem  of  her  new  col- 
on, Questions  of  Travel  (Far- 
Straus  &  Giroux,  $3.95)  Eliza- 
Bishop  asks  the  same  question 
lese  words: 


Is  it  lack  of  imagination  that 

makes  us  come 
fo  imagined  places,  not  just  stay 

at  home? 
Or  could  Pascal  have  been  not 

entirely  right 
about  just  sifting  quietly  in 

one's  room? 

Continent,  city,  country,  society: 
the  choice  is  never  wide  and  never 
free. 

And  here,  or  there  .  .  .  No.  Should 

we  have  stayed  at  home, 
7chcrcvcr  that  may  be?" 

The  question  is  answered  by  a  ques- 
tion—one that  every  American  poet 
seems  to  put  to  himself.  The  quest  for 
home,  for  roots  is  unending;  the  met- 
aphor of  the  journey  provides  the 
frame  for  the  greatest  imaginative 
literature.  For  the  American  poet  the 
theme  is  central:  alienated  from  a 
materialistic  society,  the  views  of 
which  he  cannot  share,  he  neverthe- 
less loves  his  country;  he  is  the  exile 
always  returning.  Each  of  his  poems 
becomes  a  means  of  defining  his  true 
place,  his  real  home. 

For  Emily  Dickinson,  Brazil  was 
more  than  just  a  word ;  it  was  heaven 
on  earth,  all  that  she  could  ask  for, 
and  precisely  the  one  commodity  that 
God,  "the  Mighty  Merchant,"  could 
not  provide: 

Brazil?  He  twirled  a  button 
Without  a  glance  my  way 
"But,  Madam,  is  there  nothing  else 
That  we  can  show  today?" 

For  Elizabeth  Bishop,  another  New 
Englander  by  birth  and  upbringing, 
Brazil  has  actually  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  been  home ;  and  she  writes 


of  it  in  poems  that  make  up  almost 
half  her  volume  with  all  the  precision, 
clarity,  and  wit  that  we  have  come  to 
expect  of  her.  Her  best  poems  have 
the  sense  of  ease  and  repose  that  great 
poems  possess.  They  are  composed, 
both  in  the  sense  of  being  admirably 
constructed  (she  has  a  painter's  eye 
and  knows  how  to  put  together  the 
most  disparate  objects  and  observa- 
tions) and  in  the  sense  of  being  rest- 
ful, controlled.  She  is  modern,  a 
student  of  Hopkins,  in  that  she  is  in- 
terested in  the  mind  in  action.  She  is 
Romantic,  also,  a  nature  poet,  Words- 
worthian,  but  never  allows  herself  to 
be  carried  away:  her  emotions  are 
tranquilly  recollected  and  her  mus- 
ings are  made  memorable.  There  are 
several  poems  in  the  Brazilian  sec- 
tion of  the  book  that  any  anthologist 
would  want  to  include  with  Miss 
Bishop's  best  work :  "The  Armadillo," 
"The  Riverman"  (based  on  Brazilian 
folklore),  and  a  ballad,  "The  Burglar 
of  Babylon."  In  the  second  section, 
entitled  "Elsewhere,"  I  would  choose 
"Filling  Station"  and  "Visits  to  St. 
Elizabeths,"  the  latter  inspired  by 
her  visits  to  Ezra  Pound  in  Wash- 
ington. 

But  for  all  its  brilliance,  the  book 


William  Jay  Smith's  fourth  book  of 
poetry,  "The  Tin  Can  and  Other 
Poems,"  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Delacorte  Press  (a  Seymour 
Lawrence  Book).  He  has  spent  the 
year  as  Writer-in-Residence  at  Hol- 
lins  College,  Virginia,  and  will  return 
to  Williams  College  in  the  fall. 
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is  oddly  uneven  and  raises  questions 
in  our  minds  about  the  direction  of 
Miss  Bishop's  work  in  general.  The 
central  part  is  given  over  to  a  short 
story,  "In  the  Village,"  a  childhood 
reminiscence  of  a  village  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  sick  mother's  scream 
hovers  in  the  air  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  echoes  on  down  the  years  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  who  tells  the 
story.  But  above  it  is  another  sound, 
that  of  the  blacksmith,  hammering 
out  a  horseshoe:  his  pure  sound  like 
the  voice  of  the  elements  (the  voice 
of  the  maker)  "turns  everything  else 
to  silence,"  even  "those  other  things- 
clothes,  crumbling  postcards,  broken 
china;  things  damaged  and  lost,  sick- 
ened or  destroyed;  even  the  frail  al- 
most-lost scream."  The  story  ends 
with  a  plea  to  the  blacksmith:  "Oh. 
beautiful  sound,  strike  again!"  The 
reader  is  reminded  that  much  of 
Elizabeth  Bishop's  work  is  about 
childhood  and  lost  innocence— "things 
damaged  and  lost,  sickened  or  de- 
stroyed." But  too  often,  the  pure,  ele- 
mental, mastering  sound  becomes  it- 
self lost  in  the  small  things,  in  the 
detail.  Miss  Bishop  is  a  miniaturist 
for  whom  "The  world  is  uniquely/ 
minute  and  vast  and  clear;"  and  in 
which  there  is  "no  detail  too  small." 
As  an  epigraph  to  "Brazil,  January 
1,  1502,"  she  quotes  a  phrase  of  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark's  from  Landscape  into 
Art,  "embroidered  nature  .  .  .  tapes- 
tried landscape,"  and  it  might  be  ap- 
plied not  just  to  the  Brazilian  land- 
scape of  which  she  is  speaking  here 
but  to  her  work  in  general.  The  trou- 
ble with  embroidery  is  that  it  is  too 
fine  and  finicky;  what  is  "vast  and 
clear"  is  frequently  lost  in  the  small 
stitching.  Miss  Bishop  overworks  the 
adjective  "little":  there  is  something 
little  on  almost  every  page— little 
pearls,  little  bottles,  little  people,  little 
moons,  a  little  filling  station.  The 
effect  of  all  this  is  sometimes  to 
put  things  in  proper  perspective,  but 
by  its  very  insistence— everything 
viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope— it  often  becomes  merely 
peculiar  and  tiresome.  Miss  Bishop 
stated  in  a  recent  interview  that  she 
is  "not  interested  in  big-scale  work 
as  such.  Something  needn't  be  large 
to  be  good." 

That  is  certainly  true,  but  neither 
is  something  necessarily  good  just  be- 
cause it  is  small.  By  straining  to 
understate,  to  undercut,  to  minimize, 


to  avoid  the  grandiose,  Miss  Bishop 
comes  dangerously  close  at  times  to 
seeming  as  ridiculous  as  an  earlier 
New  E]ngland  poet,  Lydia  Sigourney, 
the  Sweet  Singer  of  Hartford,  was  in 
trying  to  be  grand.  What  we  have  al- 
ways admired  in  Elizabeth  Bishop  is 
what  she  admires  in  Herbert,  "the  ab- 
solute naturalness  of  tone."  When  her 
work  becomes  muted  and  coy,  quaint 
and  quilted,  that  tone  is  lost.  But  she 
is  so  fine  a  poet,  so  individual  an 
artist,  that  she  can  only  momentarily 
disappoint  us:  we  know  that  the  sim- 
ple, pure,  "beautiful  sound"  is  within 
her  grasp,  and  that  it  will  be  heard 
again  and  again. 

While  Miss  Bishop,  a  Northerner, 
has  gone  south,  John  Haines,  a  South- 
erner by  birth,  has  reversed  the  proc- 
ess: he  has  for  over  ten  years  been  a 
homesteader  in  Alaska,  living  seventy 
miles  from  Fairbanks  in  a  house  built 
by  himself.  In  his  first  book  of  poems, 
Winter  News  (Wesleyan  University 
Press,  cloth  $4,  paper  $1.85),  he 
evokes  the  world  of  the  North  in  short 
lyrics  that  are  direct  and  strong. 
Like  Miss  Bishop,  Mr.  Haines  has  a 
painter's  eye  (he  studied  painting 
and  sculpture  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington), and  his  poems  also  are 
carefully  composed.  Many  recent 
young  poets,  influenced  by  Whitman, 
have  felt  that  they  can  arouse  deep, 
primitive  feelings  in  their  readers  by 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word 
"Montana"  or  the  slightest  reference 
to  a  horse.  Mr.  Haines  is  not  one  of 
them.  While  he  owes  much  to  Whit- 
man and  to  Lorca,  he  sees  for  himself: 

The  tundra  is  a  living 
body,  warm  in  the  grassy 
autumn  sun;  it  gives  off 
the  odor  of  crushed 
blueberries  and  gunsmoke. 

We  know  that  he  has  been  there.  The 
animals  of  which  he  writes— the  cari- 
bou, the  lynx— are  not  creatures  in  a 
zoo,  but  ones  that  he  has  observed  in 
their  natural  habitat. 

Mr.  Haines's  verse,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses a  quality  that  is  singularly 
lacking  in  much  that  is  written  in  this 
day  of  too  many  first  books— energy. 
He  has  long  lived  with,  and  clearly 
values,  silence;  and  the  best  of  his 
poems  are  distilled— every  word  care- 
fully chosen,  as  fresh  and  clear  as  the 
landscape  he  evokes  ("Prayer  to  the 
Snowy  Owl")  : 


Descend,  silent  spirit; 

you  whose  golden  eyes 
pierce  the  grey 
shroud  of  the  world — 

Marvelous  ghost! 

Drifter  of  the  arctic  night, 

destroyer  of  those 

who  gnaw  in  the  dark — 

preserver  of  whiteness. 

Charles  Tomlinson,  a  British  ] 
whose  work  is  also  closely  alliec  3 
painting,  has  collected  in  Ameri 
Scenes  (Oxford  University  Pr 
$3.50)  largely  poems  written  w 
in  this  country  and  Mexico.  His  m; 
concern  is  with  the  ordering  of  vis  I 
experience.  As  he  puts  it  in  "A  C 
land  for  Thomas  Eakins": 

What  does  the  man 
who  sees 
trust  to 

if  not  the  eye?  He  trusts  )l 

to  knowledge 

to  right  appearances. 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  manner  of  right;- 
appearances  may  strike  many  read  ; 
as  somewhat  academic  and  dull.  Iu 
his  closely  knit,  dry  verse,  wh 
seems  at  times  a  combination! 
William  Carlos  Williams  and  EliJ  ' 
beth  Bishop,  is  singularly  effective,^ ... 
treating  the  Southwest.  He  is  a  m  1 
ter  craftsman,  and  happily  one  i'i 
lacking  in  humor.  His  collection  ^ 
eludes  some  delightful  portraits,  pil 
ticularly  a  verbal  daguerreotype  ollf 
modern    Indian,    "Chief  Standi, 
Water,"  which  is  one  of  the  funni<| 
poems  I  have  encountered  in  a  lo 
time. 

A  fascinating  anthology  could  " 
compiled  of  English  poetic  respon 
to  Italy,  and  A.  D.  Hope  in  his  C(i|l 
Iected   Poems    1930-1965  (Vikin 
$5.75)  with  "A  Letter  from  Rom), 
offers  us  one  of  the  finest  modern  e 
amples.  As  an  epigraph  Mr.  Ho] 
quotes     Felicia     Hemans,  "Rom 
Rome!  thou  art  no  more/As  thou  h; 
been  !"  And  with  wonderfully  chisel*  1 
Byronic  stanzas,  he  shows  that  in  8  A 
"age  of  plastics  and  alloys"  it  inde( 
is  not.  Mr.  Hope,  one  of  Australia 
best  poets  whose  work  is  still  le>  ! 
known  in  this  country  than  it  di 
serves  to  be,  is  a  brilliant  satiris 
savage  and  incisive,  capable  of  givin 
new  life  to  the  most  exacting  classic! ■ 
stanza  forms.  II  is  poems  have  tremei 
dous  range  and  vitality,  and  he  i 


"Wonderful,  that  is  the 
only  word  for  it" 


-J.  H.  PLUMB,  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
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||ib  goes  on  to 

{ i  brilliant  tour  de 
So  not  think  this 

I  itched...  Certain- 
|;ssional  historian 
Ive  done  it  differ- 
i  I  doubt  if  there's 
85  who  could  have 
lalf  as  well." 

M critics  and 
>|ins  agree: 
>  a  Tuchman  has 
il  tably  successful 

If  g  the  catastrophe 
J 1  its  historical  set- 
■  :r  analyses  are  full 

I I  and  her  presen- 
1;  in  many  places 

1  -Arnold  Toynbee 

6  illy  researched, 
>\  y  organized... all 

:|it,  virtuosity  and 
J  ^race  of  The  Guns 
Must. .  .immensely 

I  -Gordon  A.  Craig, 
The  Reporter 

Hp  historical  writ- 

Jistablishes  her 
lithe  very  foremost 
if  ican  historians." 
f  -Stanton  Peckham, 
The  Denver  Post 
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"A  rare  combination  of 
impeccable  scholarship 
and  literary  polish. ..It 

would  be  impossible  to 
read  The  Proud  Tower 
without  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration." 

— Orville  Prescott, 
The  Scic  York  Times 

"Exquisitely  written  and 
thoroughly  engrossing 

...combines  masterly  de- 
lineation of  personalities 
with  deft  re-creation  of  in- 
cidents." 

-S.  William  Halpern, 
Chicago  Tribune, 
Books  Today 

"Impressive  in  dimen- 
sion, fascinating  in  de- 
tail, The  Proud  Tower  is 
another  demonstration  of 
Barbara  Tuchman's  great 
gifts  as  a  creative  histori- 
an." —Maurice  Dolbier, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 

"Mrs.  Tuchman  paints 
the  scene  for  us  with  a 
masterly  brush,  a  scene 
glittering  and  brilliant, 
sumptuous  and  outra- 
geous. She  gives  us  a  mar- 
velous  picture." 
—Henry  Steele  Commager, 
Book  Week 

•  A  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  SELECTION 
IN  PRINT  •  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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never,  even  in  his  religious  pieces, 
narrowly  didactic.  Although  he  lashes 
out  at  the  debasement  of  love  in  the 
modern  world,  he  has  written  some 
of  the  most  original  and  moving  erotic 
poems  of  the  century.  One  senses  that 
he  has,  as  he  says  of  William  Butler 
Yeats,  "found  at  last  that  noble,  can- 
did speech/In  which  all  things  worth 
saying  may  be  said."  His  book  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  tremendous  spirit  and 
versatility  of  Australian  poetry,  the 
qualities  of  which  are  amply  and 
handsomely  demonstrated  in  the  two- 
volume  work  issued  by  the  University 
of  California  Press  (  Poetry  in  Aus- 
tralia, Vol.  I,  From  the  Ballads  to 
Brennan,  chosen  by  T.  Inglis  Moore, 
$5.50;  and  Vol.  II,  Modern  Aus- 
tralian Verse,  chosen  by  Douglas 
Stewart,  $5). 

Carolyn  Kizer,  in  her  second  book 
of  poems,  Knock  upon  Silence  (Dou- 
bleday,  $2.95),  turns  to  the  Orient 
for  her  form  if  not  her  inspiration. 
She  takes  her  title  from  the  Wen-Fu 
of  Lu  Chi:  "We  [poets]  wrestle  with 
non-being  to  force  it  to  yield  up 
being;  we  knock  upon  silence  for  an 
answering  music  .  .  ."  Miss  Kizer's 
answering  music,  frequently  in  the 
manner  of  Arthur  Waley's  imitations 
of  the  Chinese,  is  quiet,  controlled, 
and  effective.  It  is  strongest  in  the 
diary  "A  Month  in  Summer,"  the  rec- 
ord  of  an  unhappy  love  affair,  in 
which  brief  prose  entries  alternate 
with  keen  and  witty  observations  in 
Japanese  verse  forms.  The  book  con- 
tains also  selections  from  a  satiric 
work  "Pro  Petunia,"  in  which  Miss 
Kizer  discourses  in  spirited  hexame- 
ters on  the  condition  of  women,  and 
particularly  literary  women,  of  the 
twentieth  century: 

I  will  speak  about  women  of  letters, 

for  I'm  in  the  racket. 
Our  biggest  successes  to  date?  Old 

maids  to  a  woman. 
And  our  saddest  conspicuous  failures? 

The  married  spinsters 
On  loan  to  the  husbands  they  treated 

like  surrogate  fathers. 
Think  of  that  crew  of  self-piticrs, 

not-very-distant, 
Who  carried  the  torch  for  themselves 
and  got  first-degree  burns.  > 

Miss  Kizer's  subject  is  particularly 
d  propos  in  that  the  most  significant 
development  of  the  current  poetic 
season  is  the  number  of  volumes  by 
women  poets.  Some  are  the  work  of 
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Miss  Kizer's  not-very-distant  self- 
pitiers,  and  "the  sad  sonneteers, 
toast-and-teasdales  we  loved  at 
thirteen."  Sandra  Hochman  in  her 
The  Vaudeville  Marriage  (Viking, 
$3.95) ,  with  all  its  strained  modernity 
and  Top-art  high  jinks,  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  them:  "Getting  rid/Of 
myself  is  like  beating  off  a  sad  tiger." 

But  several  are  the  work  of  mature 
and  intelligent  artists".  Among  the 
best  is  The  Puritan  Carpenter  by 
Julia  Randall  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  $3.75).  Although  less 
at  ease  in  her  overtly  metaphysical 
lyrics,  which  are  frequently  strained 
and  imitative.  Miss  Randall  has  writ- 
ten, in  poems  like  the  one  to  her  na- 
tive Maryland  or  "To  William  Words- 
worth from  Virginia,"  lines  that  are 
wholly  her  own,  memorable  for  their 
directness  and  power.  The  Weather- 
cock by  Ann  Stanford  (Viking, 
$4.50)  has  a  lucidity  that  is  rare  in 
contemporary  poetry.  The  best  of 
Miss  Stanford's  poems,  fine-grained 
and  clearly  phrased,  are  reminis- 
cent of  those  of  Alice  Meynell  (1847- 
1922),  whose  Selected  Poems  have 
just  been  made  available  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $2).  To  this  roster 
of  volumes  by  women  poets  should 
be  added  West  of  Childhood  Poems 
19.-)0-1965  by  Isabella  Gardner 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $4),  which  in- 
cludes, along  with  the  complete  con- 
tents of  her  earlier  volumes,  two 
remarkable  new  poems  that  seem  to 
promise  a  greater  dimension  and 
resonance  in  her  poetry,  and  Col- 
lected Poems  of  Marya  Zaturenska 
(Viking,  $6),  that  brings  together 
the  careful  and  subtly  meditative 
work  of  one  of  the  country's  out- 
standing lyric  poets. 


Books  in  Brief 

— is  omitted  this  month  whi  fl 
regular  reviewers  are  on  va<  % 


The  poems  of  Sylvia  Plath,  written 
during  the  last  months  before  her 
death  in  England  in  1963  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,   have  been  collected 


under  the  title  Ariel  (Harper  1 
$4.95) .  The  poems,  composed  <  « 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  d:l 
with  an  extraordinary  critica  a 
tion  in  London,  and  have  had  a 
ilar  impact  here.  In  their  coi] 
and  courageous  confrontation 
pain  of  life  and  the  horror  of  I 
they  are  totally  unlike  any  fit 
Every  detail  is  observed  close-fl 
ger  than  life,  as  if  for  the  fh  n 
last  time.  There  is  about  the  b'V 
the  title  indicates,  an  airiness, 
hilaration,  but  at  the  same 
transcendent  terror: 

And  I 

Am  the  arrow, 

The  dew  that  flies 
Suicidal,  at  one  with  the  drB 
Into  the  red 

Eye,  the  cauldron  of  morninj 

The  poems  are,  as  Robert  j.| 
says  in  his  foreword,  "the  autu 
raphy  of  a  fever."  In  them  ,  ji 
Plath    "becomes    herself,    be  n 
something  imaginary,  newly,  \ 
and  subtly  created— hardly  a  perj 
all,  or  a  woman,  certainly  not  ar. 
'poetess,'  but  one  of  those  super 
hypnotic,   great   classical  heri 
This  character  is  feminine,  p 
than  female,  though  almost  e 
thing  we  customarily  think  ^ 
feminine  is  turned  on  its  head 
voice  is  now  coolly  amused,  witty  n 
sour,  now  fanciful,  girlish,  cH 
ing,  now  sinking  to  the  strident  s| 
of  the  vampire— Dido,  Phaedr; 
Medea,  who  can  laugh  at  herse 
'cow-heavy  and  floral  in  my  Vict< 
nightgown.'   Though   lines  get 
peated,  and  sometimes  the  pit 
lost,    language   never   dies  in 
mouth." 

The  core  of  the  book  is  a  a<  ■ 
of    poems    about  bee-keeping, 
clearly  autobiographical,  but  reco  I 
strangely  as  a  kind  of  ritual  in  w  » 
the  author,  the  queen  bee,  sees  hei  i 
locked  away  in  the  white  coflin 
box  of  the  hive.  Sylvia  Plath's  pc 
are  more  than  a  private  record  o: I 
ten     suffering  ;  t  he,\  seem  impers 
and  timeless,  terrifying  and  true 
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Great  Questions  About  China 

by  George  Feifer 


Ai  ;rican  People  and  China,  by 

1  :ele.  McGraw-Hill,  $7.50. 

U  Toward  China:  Views  from 

'o  merits,  edited  by  A.  M.  Hal- 

IjGraw-Hill,  $9.95. 

T  night  Revolution,  by  Tung 

a  and  Humphrey  Evans.  Cow- 

lann,  $5.00. 

J  ted  China,  by  Lisa  Hobbs. 
■(•Hill,  $4.95. 

□  tia  Today,  by  Hugo  Portisch 
■  ted  from  the  German  by 
mm  Koschembahr ) .  Quadran- 
ts, $6.95. 

a  and  China,  by  Chang  Hsin- 
lon  &  Schuster,  $5.95. 

Jcogether  proper,  as  we  drift 
liossible  war  with  a  quarter  of 
Id's  inhabitants,  that  a  dozen 
mout  these  700  million  people 
4  ppear  on  the  current  publish- 
I  Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned 
It  these  few  raise  all  of  the 
luestions  examined,  obscured, 
idded  in  the  full  lot. 
lion  One:  What  should  Ameri- 
lout  China?  In  the  first  place, 
1.  should  find  out  something 
It.  That  current  American  at- 
i  oward  "Peking"  make  a  dan- 
lirew  of  fear,  fantasy,  shibbo- 
?an,  half-truth,  myth,  legend. 

prejudice,  confusion,  and 
norance  is  carefully  docu- 
by  A.  T.  Steele,  a  veteran  cor- 
3nt  who  reported  from  China 
■50,  in  The  American  People 
ina.  Under  grant  from  the 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr. 
ised  formal  opinion  surveys, 
to  the  man-on-the-street,  and 
wed  more  than  200  Americans 
ership  positions"  throughout 
■try;  and  the  results  of  his  re- 
ire  grim.  A  now-famous  1964 
ducted  for  his  book,  revealed 
ore  than  a  quarter  of  the 
m  public  did  not  know  the  Pe- 
vernment  was  Communist.  A 
'epartment  official,  quoted  by 
ias  said,  "First,  there  is  an  al- 
tal  inability  to  agree  on  the 
Jcondly,  there  is  an  inability  to 
n  what  the  goals  are."  And, 


most  shocking  of  all,  Steele  found  that 
editors  and  other  community  leaders 
were  too  frightened  of  attacks  on 
their  patriotism  to  say  in  public  that 
the  Chinese  "Reds"  might  not  be  quite 
as  power-mad  and  fanatical  as  they 
are  usually  pictured. 

Our  ignorance— especially  of  how 
Americans  helped  outrage  a  feeble, 
suffering  China  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, preaching  God's  word  all  the 
while,  and  certain  that  we  were  the 
best  friends  of  those  quaint  little  peo- 
ple—is deplorable.  (It  is  true  that 
America  was  less  guilty  than  the 
European  powers  of  outrages  against 
China  ;  our  behavior  during  and  after 
the  Communist  revolution,  however, 
managed  to  channel  most  of  the  re- 
sentment toward  us.)  But  the  ignor- 
ance is  rooted  in  something  worse :  the 
traditional  emotionalism  of  Ameri- 
cans in  their  attitudes  toward  foreign 
adversaries,  which  makes  of  them  dev- 
ils and  ugly  monsters,  and  of  us,  free- 
dom-loving knights. 

It  seems  obvious  that  America  is  to 
be  blindly  and  fiercely  hated  by  China 
for  some  time,  if  only  because  we  are 
the  richest,  most  powerful  "imperial- 
ist" country.  But  Policies  Toward 
China:  Views  from  Six  Continents 
makes  it  obvious,  too,  that  America 
has  behaved  in  irrational  ways  which 
seem  calculated  to  feed  this  hostility. 
This  book,  another  study  sponsored  by 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  a 
collection  of  analyses  of  the  relation- 
ships of  sixteen  countries  (or  conti- 
nents or  subcontinents  )  with  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Republic.  None  of  these 
countries  is  as  obsessed  with  China's 
menace  as  we;  almost  none  (Taiwan 
and  a  few  others  excepted )  has  re- 
sorted to  isolation  and  (ineffectual) 
moralistic  attacks.  Not  even  those  of 
China's  neighbors  with  whom  she  has 
been  in  conflict— there  are  others  with 


While  gathering  materia'  for  his  book 
"Justice  in  Moscow,"  Mr.  Feifer 
talked  at  length  with  Chinese  students 
at  Moscow  University.  He  is  now  free- 
lancing. 
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"It  is  that 
rare  thing, 
a  novel  with 
surface  and 
depth!' 

*~    -J.  F.  POWERS 

THE  LAST 
GENTLEMAN 

By  WALKER  PERCY' 

author  of  The  Moviegoer 

"Percy  is  a  marvelous  writer,  about 
the  only  one  of  the  decade  I  leant  to 
read.  His  new  novel  is  very,  very  beau- 
tiful —  wise,  unphony,  revolutionary 

tOO." — HANS  KON1NCSBERCER.  S5.95 


"Oddly  hypnotic  . . . 
the  most  Sartrean 
and  sophisticated 
of  Moravia's  novels." 

— Virginia  Kirkus  Service 


LIE 


By  ALBERTO  MORAVIA 

The  story  of  a  tormented  Italian 
writer. .  .the  wife  he  once  loved. .  .and 
the  young  stepdaughter  to  whom  he 
is  perversely  attracted.  $5.95 


Now  at  your  bookstore.  [><3> 
FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  CIROUX 
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whom  she  has  lived  in  peace— have  felt 
the  need  to  crusade  against  the  evil  of 
Chinese  Communism  and  its  thirst  to 
dominate  Asia  and  the  world. 

To  attain  the  uneasy  but  unperilous 
accommodation  with  China  enjoyed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Canada,  and  other  Western  nations- 
including  her  former  exploiters— the 
United  States  must  rid  herself  of  emo- 
tionalism  and  substitute  open-mind- 
edness  about  the  never-never  land. 

So  far  so  good  :  it  is  agreed  we  must 
learn  more  about  China.  But  how  to 
find  out?  A  Chacun  Sa  Chine  is  the 
title  of  a  book  now  popular  in  France, 
and  this  puts  our  dilemma  neatly:  for 
every  expert  and  traveler  who  warns 
that  Red  China  is  a  land  of  horror  and 
despair,  another  reports  it  is  a  poor 
but  not  uncheerful  place  where  no  one 
is  hungry— a  miraculous  achievement 
compared  to  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia 
and  to  China's  recent,  awful  "free" 
past.  (Hans  Koningsberger  reminds 
us  in  his  new  book,  Love  and  Hate  in 
China,  that  20,000  coolies  used  to 
drop  dead  of  starvation  every  year 
on  the  streets  of  Shanghai.) 

This  spring's  books  follow  that  old 
pattern.  The  Thought  Revolution  is 
the  story  of  Tung  Chi-ping,  born  in 
1940  of  humble  origin  in  Shanghai, 
and  educated  in  its  Institute  of  For- 
eign Languages.  (lie  had  had  a  tor- 
tured childhood  under  the  old  regime 
which  left  him  desperately  unhappy 
and  made  him  despise  his  father  and 
grandfather— made  him,  in  other 
words,  an  outcast  in  China,  which  per- 
haps helps  explain  his  rebelliousness.) 
Mr.  Tung  defected  in  1964  and  wrote 
his  autobiography  with  the  help  of 
Humphrey  Evans,  an  experienced  col- 
laborator on  why-I-choose-freedom 
exposes.  Tung  chose  freedom  because 
life  in  Shanghai,  and  especially  at  the 
Institute,  was  a  terrifying  ordeal  of 
spying,  "struggle-meetings,"  hypoc- 
risy, social  pressures  and  controls, 
and  lies,  lies,  lies.  Like  China  as  a 
whole,  the  Institute  was  ruined  by 
staggeringly  total  control  exercised 
by  stupid,  selfish,  unscrupulous  Party 
hacks.  The  best  professors  were  pun- 
ished or  dismissed;  the  curriculum 
was  juggled  in  a  dizzying  series  of  , 
frenzied  leaps,  switches,  and  cam- 
paigns following  the  slogan  of  the 
day;  the  students  were  mentally 
drawn  and  quartered  by  absurd  and 
inhuman  totalitarian  pressures.  It 
was  chaotic,  suffocating,  and  soul- 


destroying— an  Orwellian  nightmare. 

Quite  a  different  picture,  however, 
is  sketched  by  Lisa  Hobbs,  a  San 
Francisco  Examiner  reporter  who  ac- 
complished a  three-week  tour  of  the 
mainland  on  the  strength  of  her  Aus- 
tralian passport.  /  Saw  Red  China 
("Candid,  revealing  notes  on  life  be- 
hind the  Bamboo  Curtain  by  the  first 
American  staff  newspaperwoman  to 
enter  Red  China")  is  a  slick  and  su- 
perficial, but  not  silly,  report  which 
conveys  Mrs.  Hobbs'  alternating  dis- 
may at  crude  and  vicious  anti-Ameri- 
can  propaganda  and  exhilaration  at 
the  sweep  and  promise  of  China's 
metamorphosis,  and  the  still-strong 
enthusiasm  for  revolutionary  ideals. 
"I  understand  well,"  she  writes,  "why 
.  .  .  Chinese  have  returned  to  their 
homeland  from  safe  and  comfortable 
positions  abroad  to  embrace  the  new 
doctrine  and  a  plain  hard  life."  Al- 
though plain  and  hard,  life  in  China 
is  not,  as  Mrs.  Hobbs  saw  it,  inhuman, 
cruel,  or  even  unpleasant.  In  place  of 
dreadful  suffering,  Mrs.  Hobbs  saw  a 
—very  modest— degree  of  material 
comfort;  and  most  important,  a  high 
level  of  hope. 

Hugo  Portisch,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Vienna  Kurier,  toured  China  for 
two  months,  and  his  report,  Red 
China  Today,  is  far  more  substantial 
and  thoughtful  than  Mrs.  Hobbs'. 
But  his  conclusions  are  roughly  the 
same.  Mr.  Portisch,  too,  was  dismayed 
by  much  of  what  he  saw.  But  he  was 
impressed  by  the  rationality  with 
which  Chinese  officials  talked  about 
their  economic  problems  and  past  mis- 
takes, and  by  the  evident  progress 
they  have  made  in  providing  at  least 
the  essentials  of  life  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Portisch  is  an  intelligent  man 
and  a  fine  reporter;  his  book  is  dis- 
passionate and  highly  informative.  It 
does  not  make  a  slave  labor  camp  of 
China,  or  "blue  ants"  of  the  Chinese 
people.  As  Mr.  Portisch  describes 
them,  they  are  engaged  in  a  stupen- 
dous campaign  to  restore  their  dignity 
and  well-being,  and,  if  he  disapproves 
of  some  of  their  methods,  his  account 
as  a  whole  provokes  sympathy  and  re- 
spect and  admiration.  On  balance, 
and  considering  China's  culture  and 
lamentable  prerevolutionary  condi- 
tion, he  concludes  that  Chinese  Com- 
munism is  an  ennobling,  not  an  anti- 
humanistic,  movement. 

And  so  confusion  about  the  Real 
Red  China  persists;  none  of  these 


books  dispels  it,  any  more  than  hr 
more  ambitious  firsthand  report  t 
lished  in  recent  years.  But  the  a:  « 
to   one   Great   Question   seen  | 
emerge,  even  from  Mr.  Tung's  d  m 
ciation:  for  all  its  devotion  to  li 
ism,  the  Peking  government  fl 
great  measure  a  natural  prodi  (J 
Chinese  history.  Chinese  Commu  m 
in  other  words,  is  highly  Chine;  !,! 
is  largely  an  adaptation  of  ar  J 
Chinese  teachings,  aspirations  n| 
illusions— to  modern  times  and  t  m 
position  of  China  (the  Middle  lw 
dom),  a  weak,  industrializing  n  <jJ 
with  a  great  past  and  great  amhi  fl 
in  a  hostile  world.  Chinese  Coim 
nism  may  be  alien— but  it  is  alien  Ij 
to  our  image  of  what  China  was* 
ing  her  most  degraded  days  (ar  b- 
age  created  largely  by  business.™ 
and  missionaries,  whom  most  Chi  m 
despised),  and  to  our  image  of  \ffl 
Ch  ina  should  be;  not  to  what  C  it| 
in  fact  was  and  wanted  to  be. 

That    the    revolution    is  larjy 
"Chinese"  rather  than  simply  "( i- 
munist"  is  supported  by  Chang  Bin 
hai's  America  and  China.  Dr.  Ch  f, 
now  a  professor  at  Fairleigh  Dicji*  , 
son  University,  held  a  series  of  W 
diplomatic  posts  in  Chiang  Kai-shs 
government;  he  is  neither  a  Com  • 
nist  nor  a  sympathizer.  Being  Chirr!, 
however,  he  is  proud  of  China's  rei| 
gence  and  distressed  at  America's  t 
action  to  it.  The  Communists  bectW 
the  agents  and  shapers  of  this  reilB 
gence,  Dr.  Chang  argues,  bec  ause  1 1 
alone  supplied  the  energy  and  sill 
necessary  for  restoring  China's  w 
tional  unity  and  independence.  C<|| 
munism  is  not  destroying  China's  '« 
cient  traditions— which  it  could  ne 
do,  even  if  it  wanted  to,  because  it  r  ! 
resents  only  a  few  short  moments 
the  nation's  2,000-year  history— 111 
painfully  reviving  those  traditions; 
modern  form.  Marxism  will  have 
more  than  a  "superficial  impact  ont 
Chinese  character,"  as  did  Buddhi; 
and  other  alien  importations.  It  if 
way  out  of  the  prolonged  natior 
crisis  which  began  in  the  early  ni? 
teenth  century.  It  will  make  Chi 
great  again,  and  for  the  sake  of  wor 
stability,  she  must  be  recognized 
a  great  power. 

Dr.  Chang  presents  Peking's  ca 
on  controversies  involving  Tibet,  I 
dia,  and  Indochina  better  than  do 
Peking,  for  he  is  free  of  irrelevft)' 
Marxist    ideology.    And   there  is 
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>n  ;ase  to  be  made  that  these  con- 
;gj  re  not  manifestations  of  the 
M !  "Red  expansionism,"  but 
tj  of  age-old  Chinese  policy, 
ni  Dr.  Chang  points  out,  has  tra- 
i«Ily  expanded  by  means  of 
*r  cultural  development,  not 
m  y  aggression ;  while  Western- 
,B,h  their  self-righteousness  and 
Be  military  might,  have  tradi- 
ng' resorted  to  warfare. 
>oj  ;thing  else  emerges  from  these 
m  our  Chinese  policy  is  disas- 
mit  best  sterile  and  futile,  at 
[•reckless  and  frightening.  We 
if  flying  the  hard  lessons  learned 
[■failure  to  stop  Nazi  aggression 
'I  1930s  to  a  vastly  different 
went  involving  vastly  different 
■is  in  a  vastly  different  continent 

■  astly  different  time.  This  is  a 

■  mistake.  Will  a  new  war  be  re- 

■  to  recognize  it;  or  have  we  the 

■  id  maturity  to  learn  something 
J  China  ? 


Sunday  Cooks 

bij  Minn  Sheraton 


:  iokbook  for  Poor  Poets  and 
■  •s,  by  Ann  Rogers,  with  a  fore- 
1  by  Louise  Bogan.  Scribner, 

I  ng  with  Love  and  Paprika,  by 

Jih  Pasternak.  Geis,  $5.95. 
Iroo  Hot  to  Cook  Book,  by  Mir- 
lllngerer,  with  illustrations  by 
I  Ungerer.  Walker,  $5.95. 
i  Haphazard  Gourmet,  by  Rich- 
I  Gehman,  illustrated  by  Paul 
r,  Jr.  Scribner,  $5.95. 

now  there  must  be  at  least  six 
)ooks  to  satisfy  any  gastronomic 
yncrasy,  no  matter  how  intricate 
zarre.  Apparently  there  are  still 
,  however;  still  a  need  for  books 
tell  how  to  cook  with  one  arm 
behind  you,  in  a  kitchenette  or  a 
e,  for  dogs  and  dieters,  with— and 
.  perhaps,  for- nuts.  If,  until  now, 
thought  you  were  too  poor,  toe 
i  in  love,  too  hot,  or  too  haphaz- 
to  cook,  your  troubles  are  over, 
books  above  cover  just  such  con- 
encies.  All  were  written  by  peo- 
A'ho  love  to  cook,  but  earn  their 


livings  in  other  ways.  Unlike  the 
home  economists  and  professional 
"food"  writers  who  deliberately  af- 
fect a  depersonalized,  quick-frozen 
style,  these  enthusiastic  amateurs 
keep  waving  out  from  behind  their 
recipes  to  let  you  know  they  are  there. 

A  Cookbook  for  Poor  Poets  and 
Others  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
books,  in  both  appearance  and  con- 
tent, that  I  have  come  across  in  years. 
Handsomely  designed  (no  credit 
given)  with  graceful  type  printed  on 
mocha-colored,  rough-textured  paper, 
it  turns  out  to  be  every  bit  as  good 
as  it  looks.  Ann  Rogers,  the  author, 
teaches  history  in  a  California  high 
school,  but  she  has  also  worked  as  a 
journalist,  and  her  writing  is  relaxed 
and  felicitous.  Her  experience  as  a 
cook  shows  too,  in  this  collection  of 
original  and  intriguing  recipes  de- 
vised feu-  those  who  have  limited 
funds  and  kitchen  facilities.  She  cer- 
tainly proves  her  thesis  that  those 
Who  have  very  little  money  need  not 
subsist  on  candy  bars  and  doughnuts, 
and  she  does  so  with  considerable 
style.  There  are  a  few  festive  splurges 
included  for  the  days  the  checks  come 
in,  and  helpful  information  on  buy- 
ing basic  utensils  and  food  staples. 

Anyone  interested  in  cooking  will 
have  a  hard  time  getting  through 
many  pages  without  being  lured  into 
the  kitchen.  Although  my  favorite  is 
a  dessert  of  dried  figs  stuffed  with  al- 
monds and  honey,  baked  in  red  wine, 
and  served  hot  with  whipped  cream, 
there  are  several  close  runners-up. 
The  cold  Russian  soup,  Chlodnik,  with 
beets,  spinach,  shrimp,  sour  cream, 
scallions,  radishes,  and  hard-cooked 
eggs  was  a  wonderful  lunch,  and 
Santayana's  Garlic  Soup,  served,  as 
the  author  suggested,  with  French 
bread,  a  green  salad,  and  red  wine 
was  an  elegantly  satisfying  yet  inex- 
pensive meal.  Two  beef  stews,  one 
with  water  chestnuts  and  the  other 
with  rum,  were  both  excellent.  There 
is  an  amusing  recipe  for  a  cheese 
fondue  prepared  on  a  fire  escape,  a 
good  potato  salad  with  sliced  frank- 
furters that  is  baked  and  served 
warm,  a  giant  steamed  meatball  that 


Miss  Sheraton  is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  travel  and  cooking,  among 
them  "The  Seducer's  Cookbook"  and, 
her  latest,  "The  German  Cookbook," 
which  came  out  last  winter. 
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Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  says,  "/  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book." 

HOW  TO  KEEP 
FIT 

AND  ENJOY  IT 

A  Step-by-step  Approach 
to  Fitness  After  30 

BY  WARREN  R.  GUILD,  M.  D. 

A  doctor  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  shows  you  how  you  can  at- 
tain physical  fitness  that  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  your  general  health, 
your  daily  outlook,  your  self-conu- 
dence  and  your  appearance. 

Here's  good  news  for  everyone 
over  30— a  practical  hook  written 
especially  lor  you  that  gives  the  lat- 
esl  information  on  diet,  exercise, 
nutrition,  sports  and  blood  pressure 
—all  based  on  scientific  research. 
Regardless  of  your  age  and  present 
physical  condition  you  will  find  in 
this  long-needed  book  a  fitness  pro- 
gram that  you  can  tailor  to  your 
particular  needs  and  wants.  Whether 
you  want  to  trim  your  figure,  im- 
prove your  muscle  tone,  wake  eacli 
morning  full  ol  pep,  or  learn  to 
relax,  here's  specific  professional  ad- 
vice on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  HOW  TO  KEEP  FIT  AND 
ENJOY  IT.  you  discover  easy-to-do, 
illustrated  exercises  that  have  helped 
hundreds  ol  men  and  women-how 
to  lose  weight  safely— 26-page  calorie 
chart— how  to  choose  the  best  physi- 
cal activitj  lor  you— and  much  more. 
Find  out  for  yourself  how  quickly 
you  can  experience  the  joys  of  feel- 
in";  and  looking  fit. 


.TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION. 


HARPER  &  ROW,  Publishers 
51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  HOW  TO 
KEEP  FIT  AND  ENJOY  IT  for  10  days' 
free  examination.  Within  that  time  I 
will  either  remit  $3.95  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges  or  return  the 
book. 


Name 


(Please  Print) 


Address 
City 


Zone  State 

5202  G 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  YOUR  TIME  by  Peter  F.  Drucker 

Most  executives— in  business,  government,  and  the  academic 
world— actually  control  only  about  25  per  cent  of  their  working 
hours.  A  leading  management  consultant  suggests  a  practical,  and 
surprising,  method  for  using  these  precious  hours  most  effectively. 
(It  works  for  housewives,  too.) 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  PLAYWRIGHTS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Clifford  Odets  on  "'How  a  Playwright  Triumphs."  In  an  inter- 
view tape-recorded  shortly  before  his  death  the  author  of  Waiting 
for  Lefty  discusses  the  behind-the-scenes  power  struggles  during 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  American  stage. 

Walter  Kerr  on  "How  Playwrights  Lose."  The  distorted  role  of 
directors  in  recent  seasons  troubles  a  distinguished  critic. 
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A  SCOTTISH  MOTHER  FOR  AN  AFRICAN  TRIBE 

by  Naomi  Mitchison 

Bechuanaland-soon  to  become  the  newest  independent  nation 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

is  sliced  and  served  with  a  c  wj 
sauce,  great  breads  and  toastsM 
pecially  the  Pumpkin  Bread,  and  lc 
irresistible  desserts  as  Apple: 
Bourbon  and  Whiskey  Pud( 
Throughout  the  book,  Miss  Ro 
gently  but  firmly  admonishes 
readers  always  to  serve  fresh  bi 
real  butter,  and  wine.  The  "oth 
who  might  find  this  jewel  of  a  c 
book  useful  include,  as  Louise  Be 
points  out  in  her  foreword,  "yc 
wives  and  husbands  making  < 
meet,  students,  musicians  with 
copied  scores  and  painters  with 
sold  pictures,  novelists  in  the  mi< 
of  a  novel,  older  people  with  si 
fixed  incomes,  and  people  who  lik 
work  only  occasionally." 

J  oseph  Pasternak  apparently  spe 
his  time  producing  motion  pictu; 
being  a  Hungarian,  talking,  ; 
cooking  for  as  many  people  as  p 
sible.  All  of  these  interests  cc1 
through  clearly  in  his  pleasant,  if 
world-shaking,  book,  Cooking  w 
Love  and  Paprika.  (There  is  anotl 
new  cookbook  called,  simply.  Cook, 
with  Lore,  but  that  seemed  a  little  ' 
bland.  Paprika  makes  a  big  diff 
ence. )  Since  Mr.  Pasternak's  mov 
making  takes  him  everywhere,  he  1 
had  the  opportunity  to  collect  reci] 
on  a  world-wide  scale,  and  many 
the  results  appear  in  this  book, 
though  the  best  dishes  come  from  11 
native  Hungary.  They  are  intci 
spersed  with  anecdotes  about  oth 
Hungarians  and  show-business  pe 
pie,  Old  Budapest  and  its  cafe  lif 
and  now  and  then  you  can  almost  he, 
the  tzigane  violins. 

Some  of  the  more  unusual  recipi'l 
were  for  pickled  eggs,  toasted  pruml 
with  bacon,  mushrooms  in  sour  crea:  I 
with  caviar,  a  marvelous  Hungaria' 
fish  soup,  Halaszle,  and  paprika  dud 
with  sauerkraut,  along  with  the  e> 
peitcd  Magyar  favorites  such  a 
Gulyas,  stuffed  cabbage,  dumpling.' 
and  noodles.  There  is  an  exoti 
shrimp  and  walnut  casserole  tha 
seems  to  remind  Mr.  Pasternak  0 
both  Singapore  and  Antibcs  simulta 
neously,  but  I  had  a  little  trouble  fol 
lowing  that  story  line. 

On  the  negative  side,  I  must  s&i 
that  I  thoroughly  disliked  the  chickei 
soup  flavored  with  ginger,  and  I  thin! 
the  author  could  have  skipped  some 
of  his  much  too  obvious  advice  on  giv- 
ing parties.  Anyone  who  does  nol 
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enough  to  shop  before  he  starts 
k,  or  who  does  not  use  his  best 
silver,  glass,  and  linens  for  a 
1  dinner  party,  should  not  be 
d  with  matches  in  the  first 


lis  really  too  hot  to  cook,  one 
1  dine  in  an  air-conditioned  res- 
tit,  or  go  to  the  nearest  delicates- 
ouy  some  sliced  meat,  potato 
and  cold  beer,  return  home,  and 
1  the  dark.  From  the  title.  The 
lot  to  Cook  Book,  you  might  ex- 
his  to  be  a  collection  of  recipes 
require  no  cooking  at  all.  Of 
e,  this  is  not  quite  the  case.  It  is 
Bfht  and  attractive  array  of  some 

■  s  that  would  be  pleasant  to  eat 
ia  g  a  heat  wave,  most  of  which 
■ep'oked    in    advance    and  then 

■  d.  Meats  are  grilled  or  sauteed 

■  id  of  roasted,  there  are  a  number 

■  lin-course  salads,  and  very  few 
?a  rts,  which  seems  sensible  when 
■>my  fresh  fruits  are  at  their  best. 
1st  of  the  dishes  are  well-known  ; 
Intended  novelty  is  in  grouping 
I  with  an  eye  toward  dog-day 
I  5.  The  Provence  vegetable  stew, 
l:(««7?e,  the  Spanish  cold  soup, 
I  icho  (although  I  hope  no  one  fol- 
1  the  author's  suggestion  to 
lien  it  with  saltinesi,  the  Italian 
■and  tuna-fish  entree,  vitello  ton- 
I  and  rice  casseroles  such  as  jam- 
ma,  paella,  risotto,  and  red  beans 
I  rice,  are  all  here.  The  directions 
la  little  less  explicit  than  they 
I  t  to  be  and,  occasionally,  an  in- 
lient  is  left  out  of  the  listing 
Igh  it  is  called  for  in  the  instruc- 
ts I  would  quarrel  also  with 
lam  Ungerer's  version  of  several 
l.gn  dishes.  For  example,  an  Ital- 
I  pizzaiola  sauce  should  always 
I  ide  oregano,  just  as  the  Nice  vege- 
I?  puree,  tapenade,  must  have  salty 
Is  olives  mashed  into  it.  The  Gar- 
rSoup  Piston  is  a  Nice  specialty 
I  but  is  never,  never  served  on  its 
|  ve  ground  in  summer,  as  it  is  a  hot 
[heavy  minestrone-like  concoction. 
Jowever,  if  you  are  stumped  for 

ety  in  your  hot- weather  meals  and 
lot  think  of  what  not  to  cook  next, 
may  find  this  book  useful.  De- 
tful  drawings  by  the  author's  hus- 
1  Tomi  Ungerer,  make  it  pleasant 
)ok  at,  besides. 

chard  Gehman's,  The  Haphazard 
rmet,  is  perhaps  the  most  unnec- 


essarily brittle  and  opinionated  ha- 
rangue on  food  that  has  been  written 
in  a  long  time.  Not  content  with  being 
one  of  our  most  successful  and  prolific 
magazine  writers,  Mr.  Gehman  has 
decided  he  must  also  make  it  as  a 
gourmet.  Evidently,  he  thinks  the  way 
to  establish  his  franchise  is  to  have 
strong  opinions  which  he  force-feeds 
to  readers  in  much  the  same  way  corn 
is  crammed  down  the  gullets  of  Stras- 
bourg geese  to  enlarge  their  foies  for 
pate. 

The  book  is  a  ramble  through  the 
author's  gastronomic  memories,  al- 
phabetically arranged  by  people, 
places,  pubs,  food,  drink,  and  so  on.  I 
suspect  it  is  only  fun  to  read  if  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  cronies  or 
restaurant  keepers  mentioned,  and  all 
of  it  seems  to  be  one  big  testimonial 
to  Mr.  Gehman's  wildly  colorful  life. 
Some  of  the  opinions  you  are  asked 
to  contend  with  include  the  following: 
no  cake  is  any  good ;  borscht  is  abom- 
inable; chopped  liver  is  unfit  to  eat- 
not,  mind  you,  "I  do  not  like  chopped 
liver"— a  preference  anyone  has  a 
right  to.  Mr.  Gehman  also  thinks  the 
two  Sardi  restaurants  are  "superb," 
and  judges  the  Colony  in  New  York 
to  be  the  finest  all-around  restaurant 
in  the  United  States.  If  that  doesn't 
make  you  flambe  the  book,  nothing 
will.  Honey  is  listed  as  "Bee  spit," 
and,  after  saying  that  no  airline  food 
is  fit  to  eat,  the  author  gives  us  a 
recipe  for  baked  potatoes  as  prepared 
by  the  Scandinavian  Airlines  System. 

Mr.  Gehman's  plan  for  seducing  a 
woman  is  as  naive  as  that  of  a  fifteen- 
year-old,  his  only  ploy  being  alcohol. 
His  menu  for  such  goings-on  starts 
with  a  Negroni  cocktail  and  goes  on 
to  beef  bouillon  spiked  with  Madeira, 
"a  hot  bird"  finished  off  with  a  shot  of 
Cointreau,  carrots  that  are  whiskied, 
a  salad  with  vinegar  in  its  dressing, 
wine  all  the  way,  and  coffee  with— 
you  guessed  it— brandy.  But  perhaps 
the  least  ingratiating  statement  of 
the  year  appears  in  this  book:  "Well, 
I've  got  to  hand  it  to  me."  I  came 
across  it  twice  and  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  appears  elsewhere. 

There  are,  actually,  a  number  of 
recipes  in  this  book,  all  done  in 
straight  narrative  style  and  larded 
with  anecdotes,  so  they  are  virtually 
impossible  to  follow.  The  drawings 
by  Paul  Coker,  Jr.,  are  devilish  and 
funny,  but  as  misplaced  as  good  ap- 
ples among  bad. 
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PERFORMING  ARTS:  Internationa 


Ballerinas  Famous  and  Flawed 

by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


The  Baby  Ballerinas  of  Monte  Carlo  •  Margot  Fonteyn  and  Other 
Gracious  Dames  •  Balanchine's  Deadpan  Young  Women  •  And  the 
Bolshoi's  Powerful  Machines  •  A  One-for-one  Exchange? 


Stored  in  my  mind's  eye  is  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  images  created  by 
performers  down  through  the  years, 
an  unending  horde  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, pianists  and  pop  singers, 
comedians,  operatic  sopranos,  sym- 
phonic conductors,  good,  bad,  hammy, 
talented,  not  so  talented,  on  pitch  and 
off,  but  all  memorable;  and  among 
them,  it  seems,  there  has  been  an 
unusually  large  platoon  of  ballerinas. 
Most  of  '.hem  were  famous  names  and 
international  idols,  and  the  images 
they  struck  were  sometimes  disap- 
pointingly lackluster,  other  times  not. 
1  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  these 
experiences,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Bolshoi's  recent  visit  to 
this  country  (the  company  is  now  on 
the  way  back  to  Moscow)  and  my 
response  to  some  of  their  ballerinas. 
To  do  that,  it  will  be  helpful  to  recon- 
sider briefly  the  Ballets  Busses  de 
Monte  Carlo  when  they  toured  the 
nation  in  the  1930s  as  harbingers  of 
fancy  entertainment  and  high-toned 
culture,  bearing  with  them  a  roster 
of  chewy,  unpronounceable  Slavic- 
names  ( half  of  them  invented  by  New 
York  impresarios  for  susceptible 
American  audiences)  and  such  hot- 
shot promotion  gimmicks  as  three 
young  ladies  known  as  the  "Baby  Bal- 
lerinas." 

These  babies  were  still  in  their 
teens  (so  it  was  claimed)  ;  they  were 
called  Tamara  Toumanova,  Tatiana 
Riabouschinska,  and  Irina  Baronova. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  1966 


Toumanova  had  the  austere  Garbo 
look  fashionable  at  the  time ;  her  hair 
was  jet  black,  her  skin  dead  white, 
and  her  face  chiseled  (and  dieted) 
into  beautiful,  angular  planes.  She 
was  said  to  have  been  born  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  in  11)19  while  her 
parents  were  fleeing  the  Bolsheviks, 
a  story  that  never  hurt  the  box  office 
whenever  she  danced  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
The  fact  is  that  she  brought  a  certain 
grandeur  to  a  performance,  even  be- 
fore she  was  twenty,  along  with  a 
brilliant  technique,  both  of  which 
soon  began  to  degenerate  into  man- 
nerism; but  I  remember  a  striking 
moment  when  Toumanova.  all  inflated 
hauteur  and  remoteness,  made  an  en- 
trance onto  Baltimore's  Lyric  Thea- 
ter stage  and  the  provincial  audience, 
whetted  by  enormously  skillful  pub- 
licity, offered  an  ovation  before  she 
had  danced  a  step.  (Toumanova  even- 
tually made  it  to  the  stage  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  the  eclectic  archi- 
tecture provided  a  perfect  setting  for 
her  classic  good  looks  and  baroque 
style.)  As  for  Riabouschinska,  she 
was  all  blond  ebullience  and  good 
spirits;  her  problem  as  a  performer 
onstage,  in  an  art  form  that  was  then 
still  exotic,  was  that  there  were  a 
half-dozen  sunny  girls  in  every  Amer- 
ican high  school  who  looked  exactly 
like  her. 

It  was  Baronova,  the  third  "Baby," 
who  touched  the  audiences  of  that 
Monte  Carlo  company.  She  was 


neither  as  technically  strong  as  Tou- 1 
manova  nor  as  immediately  attractive 
as  Riabouschinska,  but  she  had  a 
spontaneous,  unteachable  gift  for 
reaching  her  audience  in  a  human"!) 
way.  Baronova  was  round-faced,1! 
snub-nosed,  and,  as  I  recall,  rather^! 
short,  but  like  other  dancers  who  have  d 
followed  her— Sono  Osato  and  Mimi 
Paul,  among  them— she  had  the  curi-ii 
ous,  faintly  amused  expression  of  ail 
young  woman  with  a  secret.  The  se- 
cret was  that  she  was  intelligent,  and 
I  remember  her  standing  still  on 
stage,  up  on  her  toes,  her  plump  ado- 
lescent legs  taut,  her  body  tense,  while  i 
her  eyes  sent  witty  messages  to  the 
audience.  Baronova  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  cool  performers,  and  there 
was  always  the  suggestion  in  her 
work  that  she  might  suddenly  get 
bored  in  the  middle  of  an  insipid  bal- 
let and  give  it  all  up  for  good.  ( I  am 
told  that  something  of  the  sort  ac- 
tually happened.) 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Bal- 
lets Russes  de  Monte  Carlo  disap- 
peared during  World  War  II,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  the  great 
na1  ional  companies. 

In  the  mid-'forties,  the  Sadler's 
Wells  troupe  (now  Britain's  Royal 
Ballet)  was  brought  across  the  chan- 
nel to  Paris  to  entertain  Allied  sol- 
diers. They  danced  at  the  Theatre  des 


Nmo  an  editor  of  "Harper's,"  Mr. 
Kotlowitz  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
"Show"  and  assoeiate  editor  of  " Dis- 
co rer  if."  He  has  also  taught  at 
Queens  College.  His  articles  and  re- 
views  have  appeared  in  a  number  of 
magazines. 
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ips-Elysees,  and  I  have  only  two 
)ries  of  the  evening;  both  are 
Dame  Ninette  de  Valois's  The 
's  Progress.  The  first  is  of  a 
,  laughing  redhead  kicking  her 
n  the  air  during  an  orgy  scene; 
s  Moira  Shearer.  The  second  is 
ame  Margot  Fonteyn  wistfully 
1  in  profile  in  front  of  the  cur- 
one  foot  gently  placed  behind 
'■ther,  hands  clasped  expectantly 
tth  her  chin,  and  two  huge  saucer 
modestly   cast   down:  virtue 
ting  its  reward.  This  demureness 
pie  Fonteyn's  signature  for  me. 
almost  all  I  remember  of  her  in 
2r  performances,  for  I  belong  to 
minority  who  admire  almost 
/thing  this  lovely  English  lady 
when  she  is  onstage  but  can  re- 
little  of  it  once  the  curtain  has 
■  down.  Whether  she  is  the  Swan 
n,  Giselle,  Camille,  or  Aurora 
'lie  Slcciiinf/  Beauty  (her  most 
itiating  role,  I  think),  her  emo- 
i\  quality  barely  varies;  sweet 
iousness  is  the  keynote  and  it 
ly  moves  me. 

ft  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Paris 
"a  Ballet  was  giving  traditional 
mesday  night  performances  in  the 
Bated  Opera  House  to  an  audience 
ring  winter  overcoats  out  front, 
y  had  come  to  see  Yvette  Chau- 
,  a  pure  stylist  perfect  in  every- 
g  she  did.  Like  Maria  Tallchief, 
carried  an  air  of  incorruptible 
cation  onstage  with  her  as  though 
iere  part  of  her  makeup  and  cos- 
e.  She  would  rise  on  her  toes, 
ically  aloof,  and  perform  impec- 
e   motions    with  unfortunately 
the  barest  acknowledgment  that 
stage  contained  other  performers, 
matter  who  shared  the  ballet  with 
she  danced  alone,  relating  to  no 
a  trancelike  expression  of  self- 
option  on  her  beautiful  face.  Yet 
rp  images  of  Chauvire  in  the 
>nd  act  of  Giselle,  her  Mediterra- 
ti  features  dark  as  an  olive,  or  as 
Persian  goddess  Istar  in  the  title 
of  an  otherwise  banal  work,  have 
"ied  through  more  than  twenty 
rs. 

Hovering  Off  the  Floor 

aw  Alicia  Markova  for  the  first 
e  ^oon  after  the  war,  drawn  to  the 
formance  by  the  kind  of  lush  crit- 
hyperbole  that  has  marred  a 
at  deal  of  ballet  writing  in  this 
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country,  and  others,  too.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  see  Terpsichore  in- 
carnate, for  Markova,  like  Pavlova 
and  Nijinsky  before  her,  had  become 
an  almost  mythic  figure;  you  couldn't 
really  prove  or  disprove  Pavlova's  and 
Nijinsky's  talents,  since  they  were  no 
longer  dancing,  but  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  were  writing  about  Mar- 
kova with  the  same  excessive  rever- 
ence they  had  showed  her  predeces- 
sors. I  saw  another  sweet  and  delicate 
English  lady,  gracious  in  everything 
she  did  and  gracious  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  with  a  rather  inexpressive 
body,  a  curiously  soft  rhythmic  re- 
sponse, and  a  striking,  unforgettable 
lightness  about  her;  when  she  was  up 
on  her  toes,  Markova's  feet  always 
seemed  to  be  hovering  a  little  off  the 
floor,  ghostlike.  I  remember  her  in  a 
sentimental  tribute  to  four  ballerinas 
of  the  last  century  called  Pas  de 
Q nat re,  in  which  she  seemed  to  move 
more  slowly  than  the  other  three 
dancers,  without  flash  or  bravura, 
achieving  a  sense  of  quiet,  conscious 
affectation.  Like  Fonteyn,  she  was 
also  capable  of  a  rapt  stillness  on 
stage  (which  could  become  somnam- 
bulistic at  times)  ;  this  in  turn  acted 
as  an  emotional  spotlight  and  no  mat- 
ter what  was  happening  around  her  it 
drew  all  an  audience's  attention  upon 
her  and  kept  it  there. 

The  most  satisfying  images  date 
from  the  'fifties  and  later  when  there 
was  a  sudden,  increased  stringency  in 
the  demands  placed  upon  dancers, 
mainly  in  terms  of  musicality.  This 


was  most  clearly  evident  in  George 
Balanchine's  New  York  City  Ballet 
which  began  its  remarkable  journey 
at  the  time  through  the  maze  of 
contemporary  music  with  complex, 
knotty  works  set  to  scores  by  Hinde- 
mith,  Webern,  Ives,  Schoenberg,  and 
the  feverishly  cerebral  "late"  Stra- 
vinsky. It  was  no  longer  enough  for  a 
ballerina  to  allow  a  Tchaikovsky  waltz 
to  carry  her  off,  one,  two,  three.  Many 
dancers  had  to  learn  how  to  listen  to 
music  for  the  first  time  and  separate 
complicated  rhythmic  components; 
often  they  had  to  work  without  mel- 
ody altogether  and  no  recognizable 
cues  except  the  arithmetical  counts 
the  choreographer  had  given  them  as 
numbered  guideposts. 

Legs  Longer 

N  ew-style  ballerinas  began  to 
evolve.  Legs  grew  longer,  bodies 
thinner,  heads  smaller,  as  though  a 
revised  standard  of  measurements 
had  been  issued.  In  the  Hindemith 
Balanchine  Metamorphoses,  Tanaquil 
LeClercq  paraded  around  the  stage  in 
various  insect  transformations  while 
a  whole  corps  of  male  dancers  intently 
pursued  her;  while  remaining  totally 
deadpan,  she  made  it  clear  that  none 
of  this  sinister  chase  was  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Part  of  LeClercq  was  al- 
ways able  to  remain  detached  from 
her  work  and,  like  Baronova  (the 
third  "Baby"),  she  could  comment  on 
both  her  role  and  her  interpretation 
without  demeaning  either.  In  Opus 
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3Jt,  one  of  several  extravaganzas  Bal- 
anchine  designed  for  her  (before  she 
was  forced  into  retirement  by  polio), 
she  was  whisked  away  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  in  a  cylinder  made  of 
metal  gauze.  Don't  ask  why  because 
there  is  no  answer.  This  mysterious 
disappearance  act  followed  a  long  se- 
quence in  which  LeClercq  was  wheeled 
in  on  an  operating  table  and  then 
worked  over  by  a  battery  of  dancers 
in  surgeons'  gowns,  while  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  music  moaned  away  in 
accompaniment.  But  LeClercq  could 
do  far  more  than  act  the  pivot  role  in 
Balanchine  experiments.  She  made 
the  second  movement  of  Bizet's  Sym- 
phony in  C  her  own  property,  for  ex- 
ample, and  no  one  since  has  quite  du- 
plicated her  air  of  chaste  elegance  in 
this  classically  demanding  adagio. 

Allegra  Kent  followed  LeClercq, 
calmly  doing  backbends  as  the  be- 
wildered young  girl  in  S<  vt  n  Deadly 
Sins,  while  all  hell  broke  loose  around 
her  onstage.  Later,  she  danced  the  shy 
but  willing  young  Japanese  bride  in 
Balanchine's  potent  Bugaku,  carving 
erotic  images  out  of  the  air,  none  of 
them  sly  or  pornographic,  but  all  ex- 
plicit nonetheless.  Most  moving  of  all 
is  Suzanne  Farrell,  for  whom  Balan- 
chine now  creates  all  his  new  works 
{Movements,  Variations:  "these 
wacky  ballets,"  she  has  called  them). 
She  is  very  young  and  quick  to  re- 
spond to  her  fellow  performers;  but 
what  really  touches  her  audience,  I 
think,  is  the  subtle  quality  she  has  of 
dancing  as  though  they  were  not  even 
in  the  theater.  I  have  never  seen  her 
smile  onstage  or  throw  a  look  into  the 
auditorium  that  indicated  she  was 
aware  there  were  paying  customers 
out  front.  In  Meditation,  she  is  all 
sweet,  muted  adolescent  seriousness, 
without  pretense;  everything  is  im- 
portant, everything  matters. 

Pulverize  tin  A  udu  nee 

Wh  at  the  mind's  eve  remembers  of 
the  Bolshoi  ballerinas  this  recent  sea- 
son is  another  matter,  not  all  of  it 
pleasant.  With  the  Bolshoi,  we  have 
come  almost  full  circle,  back  to  the  old 
Ballets  Russes,  mostly  high-toned  cul- 
ture and  fancy  entertainment,  devoid' 
of  content.  The  audience,  too,  seems  a 
throwback  to  the  'thirties,  at  least  the 
audience— or  the  noisy  part  of  it— that 
jammed  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
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during  the  company's  spring  engage- 
ment in  New  York.  No  vulgarity  was 
too  much  for  it  to  accept;  no  corn  too 
thick.  Garish  sets,  ugly  costumes,  and 
choreography  frozen  in  a  late-nine- 
teenth-century stupor  dominated  the 
repertoire;  only  a  vain  attempt  to 
dance  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  in- 
dicated that  the  Bolshoi  has  its  eye 
on  the  contemporary  spirit. 

The  company's  ballerinas  all  have 
powerhouse  techniques,  some  of  them 
so  strong  that  they  are  run  by  them, 
like  wind-up  dolls  somewhat  out  of 
control.  Rimma  Karelskaya,  trying 
to  burn  up  the  stage  one  night  in  an 
attempt  to  pulverize  the  audience,  lost 
her  balance  in  a  series  of  spectacular 
turns;  luckily,  she  caught  herself  in 
time  but  it  is  all  that  I— and  others- 
remember  of  her  performance.  Some 
of  the  Bolshoi  ballerinas  also  have 
computer-like  stage  presences;  their 
personalities  tick  away  metronomi- 
cally,  letting  memory  do  the  work  of 
spontaneous  creation.  The  Bolshoi 
production  of  Don  Quixote  trans- 
forms the  women  into  performing 
machines,  from  which  a  mechanical 
smile,  repeated  endlessly  throughout 
the  evening,  is  intended  to  reflect  sun- 
niness  and  good  spirits;  and  incessant 
mugging,  eye-rolling,  and  pouting  in 
the  style  of  silent  film  actresses  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  temperament  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  ballerina. 

It  doesn't  work.  Several  times  dur- 
ing Don  Quixote,  Ekaterina  Maxi- 
mova  (a  wonderful  young  dancer 
whose  Giselle  may  now  be  the  best  in 
the  world  )  found  herself  eight  feet  off 
the  ground  awkwardly  placed  in  the 
palm  of  one  of  Vladimir  Vasiliev's 
hands.  It  put  the  audience  in  a  frenzy. 
Several  more  times,  the  choreography 
asked  for— and  Maximova  perfectly 
delivered— stop-motion  attitudes  in 
which  she  froze  on  point  for  a  mo- 
ment, hard-edged,  glittering,  and  un- 
musical as  well.  While  Vasiliev,  who 
is  also  her  husband,  partnered  her 
with  brilliant  skill,  there  was  hardly 
a  moment,  even  during  the  famous 
I'as  de  Deux,  when  I  felt  these  two 
gifted  dancers  were  dancing  to- 
gether; what  they  offered  was  a  self- 
conscious  gymnastic  exhibition.  It 
was  a  little  like  the  Bolshoi  concep- 
tion of  Don  Quixote  himself,  with 
whom  the  Russians  seem  totally  out 
of  sympathy.  In  this  production,  he  is 
a  simple,  romantic  idiot,  without  po- 
etry or  heart. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Maya  1 
skaya,  the  Bolshoi's  super-star,  a 
of  the  most  forceful  theatrica  % 
sonalities  of  the  day,  or  that  aym 
fragile  woman  named  Natalia  I  i 
mertnova,  who  carries  with  h(  t 
high-strung  tension  of  a  younj  lrJ 
is  a  uniquely  promising  ballerin:  Bi 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bolshoi  ty 
in  its  most  heightened  form  ; 
manipulative  one,  basically  hostM 
the  audience;  it  culminates  in  th  n 
its  ballerinas  take  their  curtain  ,11 
sweeping  low  to  the  floor,  appai  itl 
paralyzed,  where  they  remain  to  lil 
the  audience's  enthusiasm  anc  ap 
plause.  You  either  submit  to  it  or  in 
your  back.  There  is  no  neutral  gr  m 
in  the  face  of  this  image  of  arrog  c« 
The  paradox  is  that  all  their  StJ  si 
Socialist  grandeur  offends  our  ( ili 
tarian  feelings. 

Perhaps  we  could  all  use  a  litl  o: 
each  other's  strengths.  I  would  ki 
to  suggest  an  exchange  prograr  it 
which  our  dancers  would  have>He 
chance  to  spend  a  season  with  h; 
Bolshoi,  the  Kirov,  or  the  Royal  jIj 
let,  as  theirs  would  with,  say,  the  ::w 
York  City  Ballet.  It  need  not  be  <  b 
orate;  a  one-for-one  exchange, oi 
three  months  would  be  most  practil, 
given  the  language  problem,  an  if 
others.  Moscow  might  enjoy  ha  m 
Suzanne  Farrell  (or  Allegra  Km 
dance  Giselle  with  the  Bolshoi  f  8 
limited  season,  while  Maximov:>Mi 
Bessmertnova  took  a  crack  at  sevll 
Balanchine  works  in  New  York  all*- 
same  time.  The  dancers  certaly 
would  be  better  dancers  for  it,  B' 
works  themselves  would  be  enric  ti 
and  so  would  the  companies  and.iej 
audience. 


Now  You  Sec  If -No  10  . 

London  (UF-l) — A  new  art  magazine  U 
devote  an  issue  to  self-destructive  a  - 
that  art  where  "sculpture  drops  to  H 
masterpieces  drip  away  to  nothing,"  ' 
"some  of  the  finer  pieces  blow  themse  s 
up" — The  Observer  reports. 

The  magazine  will  participate  in  ai 
destruction  by  treating  the  pages  of  * 
issue  with  a  chemical  "so  that  coi  I 
will  disintegrate  in  about  four  we  i 
leaving  plenty  of  time  even  for  s  | 
readers." 

— From  the  New  York  Times,  Febr&i* 
28,  1966. 
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Music  in  the  Round 

by  Discus 


One  Slick  Modern;  One  Masterpiece 


inks,  but  no  hosannas,  for  a 
;  and  chic  Britten  opera,  and 
potty  performance  of  one  of 
best  Verdis. 

st  month  I  had  a  few  words  to  say 
ut  the  biggest  of  the  Edwardian 
lposers,  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  Now 
les  a  recording  of  Curlew  River 
Benjamin  Britten,  and  the  story 
be  advanced  a  few  decades.  Brit- 
is  not  only  the  most  important,  by 
of  contemporary  British  compos- 
He  also  seems  to  be  a  figure  all  but 
Hike  in  the  estimation  of  the  Brit- 
press.  In  1952  a  book  about  him 
published,  written  by  a  group  of 
lltish  specialists;  and  after  reading 
I  5ne  got  the  idea  that  Britten  was 
I  greatest  composer  since  Bach,  the 
t :atest  pianist  since  Liszt,  the  great- 
U  conductor  since  Nikisch,  the  great- 
|;  musical  theorist  since  Fux,  the 
I  ;atest  human  being  since  St. 
Jancis.  This  kind  of  adulation  pur- 
lis  him  in  his  own  country,  and  it 
i  pears  that  no  writer  on  music  there 
|  uld  even  dare  to  hint  that  the  latest 
J  itten  work  was  anything  but  a 
Sisterpiece  that  is  bound  to  accom- 


|  nd  Also  . . . 

ilius:  Cello  Concerto;  Songs  of  Fare- 
Mi;  A  Song  Before  Sunrise.  Jacqueline 
|  Pre,  cello;  Royal  Choral  Society; 
)yal  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Sir 
alcolm  Sargent.  Angel  36285  (mono), 
36285  (stereo). 

Some  less-known  Delius.  The  Cello 
wicerto  is  like  the  Violin  Concerto — in 
ie  rhapsodic  long  movement.  Songs  of 
arewell  are  five  settings  to  Whitman 
xts.  A  Song  Before  Sunrise  is  an  or- 
aestral  work,  sensuous  and  highly  per- 
>nal.  Good  performances  and  recording, 
u  Pre  is  a  formidably  gifted  voung  cel- 
st. 

arper's  Magazine,  August  1966 


pany  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  into 
Parnassus.  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
When  Curlew  River  had  its  premiere, 
not  long  ago,  words  of  praise  were 
used  that  are  not  even  encountered  in 
the  thesaurus.  Britten,  of  course,  has 
an  international  reputation,  but  few 
in  this  country  realize  what  this  com- 
poser means  to  his  countrymen. 

Curlew  River  is  a  one-act  opera,  a 
"parable  for  church  performance."  It 
was  inspired  by  a  Japanese  Noh  play 
named  Sumidagawa  which  Britten 
saw  in  Tokyo  in  1956.  He  and  his  li- 
brettist, William  Plomer,  set  to  work 
transplanting  the  drama  to  medieval 
England,  but  following  the  original 
story— of  a  mother  searching  for  her 
stolen  child— very  closely.  He  even  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Japanese 
orchestration,  in  which  only  a  few 
musicians  are  used.  Curlew  River  is 
scored  for  flute,  horn,  bass  fiddle,  vi- 
ola, percussion,  harp,  and  organ.  So 
small  a  group  requires  no  conductor, 
and  in  this  recording  the  credit  goes: 
"Music  under  the  direction  of  Benja- 
min Britten  and  Viola  Tunnard."  In 
the  cast  are  Peter  Pears  (Madwom- 
an), John  Shirley-Quirk  (Ferry- 
man), Harold  Blackburn  (Abbot), 


Bellini  and  Donizetti:  Arias.  Montserrat 
Caballe,  soprano,  and  orchestra  and 
chorus  conducted  by  Felipe  Cillario.  Vic- 
tor LM  2862  (mono),  LSC  2862  (stereo). 

Casta  Diva  from  Bellini's  Norma  is 
the  only  familiar  aria  here.  The  others 
are  from  Bellini's  II  Pirata,  and  Doni- 
zetti's Roberto  Dcvereux  and  Maria  di 
Rohan.  Caballc's  unusual  voice  is  best 
employed  in  a  lyric  manner.  In  colora- 
tura she  sounds  restricted  and  awkward. 
Her  famed  pianissimo  notes,  though,  are 
ravishing,  and  she  produce?  a  gorgeous 
sound  qua  sound.  An  interesting  new 
singer. 


Bryan  Drake  (Traveler),  and  Bruce 
Webb  (Voice  of  the  Spirit),  plus  a 
chorus  of  pilgrims  (London  A  4156, 
mono;  OSA  1156,  stereo). 

The  opera  is  typical  of  Britten  in  its 
skill,  obvious  intelligence,  and  imag- 
ination. Unfortunately,  I  did  not  like 
it  at  all,  and  have  spent  a  couple  of 
days  trying  to  figure  out  why.  The 
only  conclusion  I  can  give  is  that  it  is, 
like  all  of  Britten's  music,  too  precious 
for  my  taste.  It  moves  in  a  tiny  world, 
full  of  cute  devices  that  have  great 
technical  but  little  expressive  mean- 
ing. It  is  undeniably  "modern"  music. 
Britten  is  considered  a  conservative, 
and  he  is,  when  placed  against  the 
dodecaphonists  and  post-Webern  seri- 
alists.  But  though  he  adheres  to  a 
tonal  basis,  his  music  could  not  have 
been  written  at  any  time  but  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  not  a  matter  of  vocabulary. 
It  is  how  he  uses  that  vocabulary  that 
bothers  me. 

In  any  Britten  work  one  is  sure  to 
encounter  a  series  of  new  devices. 
Curlew  River  has  its  share,  even  in 
the  casting,  which  is  all-male  and  uses 
a  tenor  to  sing  the  role  of  the  mother. 
This  is  quite  a  switch  on  trouser  roles 
—women  singing  men's  parts:  Cheru- 
bino,  Octavian,  and  so  on.  Trouser 
roles  always  are  annoying,  goodness 
knows.  A  woman  never  passes  as  a 
man,  no  matter  how  she  tries  to  keep 
her  bosom  and  fanny  in,  no  matter 
how  four-square  she  stands  in  those 
curvaceous  trousers.  But  the  sight  and 
sound  of  a  man  singing  about  giving 
birth  to  a  son  is  entirely  distasteful, 
even  a  man  with  so  high  and  white  a 
tenor  as  Pears  has.  It  may  be  good 
high  camp,  but  it  also  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

How  to  La-ha-ha-aff 

As  in  so  many  modern  operas,  Brit- 
ten relies  mostly  on  declamation.  Thus 
we  get,  in  essence,  a  play  with  height- 
ened rather  than  sung  speech.  Britten 
goes  about  this  most  skillfully,  and 
tries  to  achieve  the  appropriate  at- 
mosphere. The  British  critics  think  he 
has  indeed  achieved  it.  Others  without 
an  axe  to  grind  may  well  disagree.  In 
any  case,  Britten  has  never  impressed 
anybody  as  having  a  really  strong  me- 
lodic sense.  His  melodies  do  rise  and 
fall,  but  they  are  too  calculated  and 
lely  on  tricky  effects.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  he  has  been  fooling 
around  with  all  kinds  of  vocal  effects, 
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chief  among  which  is  a  sort  of  cantil- 
lation  on  vowel  sounds.  An  aria  like 
the  Madwoman's  "Hoping,  I  wandered 
on,"  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  cantillation, 
or  melisma.  Nor  can  Britten  ever 
resist  giving  musical  pictures  of 
words.  "Laugh"  is  sung  as  "la-ha-ha- 
ha-aff."  The  word  "wandering"  comes 
out  as  "Wa-aha-aha-aha-aha-ahander- 
ing."  This  may  be  all  right  once  in  a 
while.  But  in  Britten's  abuse,  it  ends 
up  an  annoying  mannerism. 

Yes,  Curlew  River  is  very  slick  and 
very  chic.  The  orchestration  is  amaz- 
ing. With  only  five  players,  Britten 
achieves  a  remarkable  variety  of  tex- 
ture. A  skilled  musical  nature  painter, 
he  depicts  the  crossing  of  the  ferry- 
boat by  the  use  of  glissandos  from 
harp,  bass,  and  flutter-tongued  flute 
scales.  It's  a  lesson  in  orchestration, 
and  it  also  is  effective.  But  there  is  no 
real  song  in  Curlew  Hirer.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  brilliant,  dispassionate  ef- 
fects from  a  superb  technician  who 
at  bottom  may  be  emotionally  ster- 
ile. Everything  is  external,  nothing 
strikes  deep,  and  I  have  the  feeling 
that  the  whole  work  is  an  aesthetic 
fraud. 

It  has  not  been  a  good  season  for 
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opera  recordings.  Besides  the  Britten, 
London  has  also  released  an  indif- 
ferent performance  of  Verdi's  Don 
Carlo,  and  that  is  a  masterpiece,  even 
if  a  flawed  one.  Verdi  worked  on  it  for 
many  years,  ending  up  with  a  four-act 
revision  of  the  original  five-acter.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera's  current  staging 
uses  the  original  (more  or  less),  but 
London  has  recorded  the  foiuvact  edi- 
tion (A  1432,  mono;  OSA  4432, 
stereo;  both  4  discs).  On  paper  the 
cast  is  all-star  and  perfect:  Carlo 
Bergonzi  in  the  title  role,  Renata 
Tebaldi  as  Elizabeth,  Nicolai  Ghiau- 
rov  as  Philip,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dies- 
kau  as  Rodrigo,  Grace  Bumbry  as 
Eboli,  and  Martti  Talvela  as  the  In- 
quisitor. Georg  Solti  leads  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera. 

Some  Things  Unsurpassed 

Xhere  are  things  in  Don  Carlo  that 
Verdi  never  surpassed:  the  lyricism 
of  the  court  scene ;  the  menacing  qual- 
ity of  the  auto-da-fe;  the  tremendous 
intensity  of  Philip's  "Dormiro  sol," 
followed  by  the  pulverizing  scene  with 
the  Grand  Inquisitor.  There  also  are 


Jazz  Notes 

To  provide  an  expanded  coverage 
of  the  World  of  Jazz,  Eric  Larra- 
bee  will  contribute  several  full 
length  articles  in  future  issues,  in 
place  of  his  monthly  Jazz  Notes 
which  have  been  appearing  in  these 
columns.  The  first  article  is  planned 
for  late  fall. 


weaker  elements,  but  a  good  case  c 
be  made  for  Don  Carlo  as  one  of  h 
best  operas,  almost  on  the  plane 
Otello  and  Falstaff  (and  much  sup 
rior  to  Alda,  which  is  a  terrible  bo 
up  to  the  Nile  Scene) .  With  a  cast  th 
shapes  up  as  well  as  the  one  in  th 
recording  should  have  done,  D 
Carlo  would  be  an  overwhelming  e 
perience.  It  does  not  turn  out  th 
way. 

To  begin  with,  the  women  are  n 
very  good.  Tebaldi,  past  her  gre 
days,  has  never  learned  to  substitu 
finesse  for  sheer  voice.  She  not  on 
sounds  uncomfortable  as  Elizabet 
she  even  sounds  desperate  at  time 
Perhaps  she  is  not  too  familiar  wi4 
the  role.  Bumbry,  who  has  been  ma 
ing  a  big  international  reputatio 
ever  since  Bayreuth  in  1961  (the  p 
pers  were  full  of  her  "black  Venus' 
is,  one  feels,  being  pushed  too  fas 
Her  voice  is  big,  but  is  also  insecure! 
produced,  with  a  sharp  and  not  ver 
pleasant  edge,  and  with  a  noticeabl 
wobble.  She  sounds  like  a  veteran  o 
sixty  instead  of  the  handsome  an 
vital  young  woman  she  is. 

Then  there  is  Fischer-Dieskau,  wh( 
is  never  anything  less  than  intell 
gent,  but  who  lacks  the  Italianatf 
quality;  and  Ghiaurov,  who  has  a  tre-.( 
mendous  voice  that  is  reproduced  in 
so  loud  a  manner  that  one  backs  away 
in  alarm.  The  singing,  thus,  is  spotty, 
and  what  is  worse,  it  does  not  fuse. 
Bergonzi  is  the  jewel  of  this  album,' 
and  he  sings  with  extreme  style  and 
beauty  of  tone.  Talvela,  too,  sounds 
like  a  fine  singer.  He  is  not  well 
known,  but  if  he  is  as  good  as  this 
album  suggests,  he  is  a  bass  who  will 
be  singing  all  over  within  the  next 
few  years.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  new 
recording  of  this  great  opera  did  not 
turn  out  better,  though,  to  be  fair,  it 
has  moments  of  excitement.  And  it  is 
better  than  the  only  competition,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  so  we  must  do 
with  what  we  have.  [  J 
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Suffering  from  "wrap-it-up-in-a-day"  fever?  Symptoms:  ir 
tability  —  reduced  efficiency  —  a  general  keyed-up  feelii 
Cause:  frantic,  one-day,  round-trip  business  excursior 
Cure:  arrive  in  town  the  night  before  and  unwind  at  She 
ton.  We  pamper  businessmen.  In  our  man-sized  rooms,  ii 
our  great  restaurants.  In  our  lively  lounges.  Small  wonder] 
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\  reason  you  can  Direct-Distance-Dial  today  is  that 
astern  Electric  is  part  of  the  Bell  System. 


3j|  you  dial,  directly,  a  number 

■  sand  miles  away.  A  path  for 
■Dice  must  be  opened  through 
a  of  wire  and  cable.  It  may 
Bniles  by  microwave,  from 

■  to  tower.  It  must  be  chan- 
I  through  complex  switching 
a  is  in  Bell  telephone  company 
Jil  offices. 

11,  if  too  many  calls  are  being 
I  along  the  same  route,  you 
liave  to  be  switched  halfway 
id  the  country  to  reach  the 
Ihone  you  want.  It's  all  done 
londs.  Automatically. 


And  it's  done  largely  with  equip- 
ment made  and  installed  by  West- 
ern Electric  and  operated  by 
A.T.&T.  and  your  local  Bell  tele- 
phone company.  Equipment  con- 
sisting of  billions  of  parts,  coast-to- 
coast,  which  all  work  together  as  a 
single  machine— a  machine  called 
the  Bell  telephone  network. 

This  machine  gets  a  good  work- 
out. In  1965,  some  AV2  billion  long 
distance  telephone  conversations 
took  place.  Which  brings  up  a 
couple  of  interesting  points.  First, 
because  Western  Electric  has  un- 


compromising manufacturing 
standards,  you  can  count  on  the 
reliability  of  your  phone.  Only  the 
most  dependable  materials  go  into 
Bell  telephones  and  equipment 
that  interconnects  them. 

Second,  there  might  be  no  such 
convenience  as  Direct  Distance 
Dialing  if  Western  Electric,  for  dec- 
ades, had  not  been  committed  to 
the  Bell  System's  goal  of  continu- 
ally providing  better,  more  versa- 
tile service.  Close-knit  planning, 
design,  manufacture  and  operation 
give  you  new  services  faster  —  and 
more  economically. 

Reliable  phoning  conveniences 
are  as  important  to  Western  Elec- 
tric as  they  are  to  your  Bell  tele- 
phone company.  We're  on  the  same 
Bell  System  team.  We  have  been 
since  1882,  working  together  with 
the  same  purpose:  to  keep  bring- 
ing you  the  world's  finest  telephone 
service  at  low  cost. 
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Letters 


Supersonic  Dogfight 

John  E.  Gibson's  "The  Case  Against 
the  Supersonic  Transport"  |  July  |  was 
a  valuable  exposition  of  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  proposed  SST 
program.  However,  he  skirts  a  most 
important  and  basic  difficulty. . . .  For 
a  given  trip  distance,  the  amount  of 
time  saved  by  increasing  speeds  to 
Math  2  or  Mach  3  just  doesn't  seem 
to  be  worth  the  tremendous  necessary 
increase  in  cost  and  complication.  As 
a  case  in  point,  it  now  takes  me  nine 
hours  to  travel  from  my  home  in 
Menlo  Park  to  the  FEIA  office  in 
Washington.  The  SST  will  reduce  this 
time  by  two  hours— scarcely  an  im- 
pressive improvement.  An  effort  com- 
parable to  that  involved  in  SST 
development,  but  directed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  airport  congestion,  passenger 
and  baggage  handling,  and  airport-to- 
city-center  transportation  should  pay 
much  greater  dividends  in  saving 
time  and  minimizing  personal  frus- 
tration and  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Gibson  mentions  the  obvious 
dangers  inherent  in  assigning  both 
development  and  evaluation  of  the 
program  to  the  same  agency  (FAA). 
The  point  is  well  taken.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  close  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  Agency's  handling  of  the 
program  to  date,  1  must  admit  that 
these  dangers  have  not  so  far  ma- 
terialized t<>  any  alarming  degree. 
This  can  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
competence  and  dedication  of  the 
FAA  personnel  assigned  to  the  SST 
project.  Let's  give  the  Devil  his  due. 

Jack  A.  Wahle,  Dir. 
Aii-  Safety  and  Engineering 
Flight  Engineers' 
International  Assn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  John  K.  Gibson's  "The  Case 
Against  the  Supersonic  Transport" 
.  .  .  all  except  one  of  the  dozen  or 
so  problems  he  mentions  have  been 
solved  or  have  proved  on  examination  1 
not  to  have  been  problems  at  all.  The 
single  remaining  one,  sonic  boom,  is 
not  so  much  solved  as  modified,  since 
we  will  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
boom  by  flying  at  high  altitudes 
and  by  careful  design  of  the  SST 
under body. 


So  much  of  Dr.  Gibson's  article  was 
inaccurate  that  space  in  this  letter 
will  not  permit  a  point-by-point  ex- 
amination. However,  some  of  the 
more  obvious  errors  are  pointed  out 
here  : 

Suggesting  that  the  SST  program 
is  moving  too  rapidly,  Dr.  Gibson 
questions  the  extent  of  backup  mili- 
tary experience  in  sustained  super- 
sonic flight.  He  cites  B-58  pilots  as  the 
only  ones  accustomed  to  such  flights. 
He  does  not  mention  that  Air  Force 
and  Lockheed  pilots  have  been  gain- 
ing such  experience  daily  for  several 
years  with  the  Lockheed  YF-12A  and 
SR-71  titanium  aircraft  at  speeds  and 
altitudes  greater  than  the  SST's. 

In  the  area  of  SST  economics  his 
observations  are  equally  out  of  date. 
The  SST  will  make  money.  We  believe 
our  own  design  will  provide  more  than 
20  per  cent  return  on  investment.  And 
if  the  airlines  were  not  entirely 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  super- 
sonic flight  a  few  years  ago,  there  is 
little  concern  today. 

Obviously,  the  total  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  high.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  "at  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer."  On  the  con- 
trary, all  SST  plans  call  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  recoup  its  expenditures 
for  development.  Nor  is  it  accurate 
to  say  that  the  industry  "refused  to 
accept  the  principle  of  participation 
and  has  not  accepted  it  to  this  day." 
The  fact  is  that  the  two  airframe  com- 
petitors as  well  as  the  two  engine 
competitors  have  invested  millions  of 
their  own  money  in  preliminary 
studies  and  facilities  beginning  in 
1956.  By  the  end  of  1966  Lockheed 
will  have  invested  $30  million  directly 
in  the  SST  program.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  $20  million  invested  in  the 
Lockheed  research  and  test  center  and 
facilities  and  equipment  applied  to 
the  supersonic-transport  program. 
Since  the  Phase  II  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  began  in  June  19*>1,  we 
have  been  participating  financially  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  devel- 
opment contracts. 

Dr.  Gibson  states  "to  date,  BOAC 
has  not  ordered  the  Concorde  nor  has 
it  even  paid  a  deposit  for  a  delivery 
position."  BOAC  reportedly  has  or- 
dered eight  Concordes.  It  has  also  de- 


posited $600,000  with  the  FAMi 
six  U.S.  supersonic-transport  C*K 
ery  positions.  Twenty-four  ofafl 
major  world  airlines  have  made  c* II 
ery  position  deposits  for  96  U.S. 'ill 
and  fifty-two  Concordes  to  date.  .1:1 
R.  A.  Bailey,  VicelW 
and  SST  General  Mai«j 
Lockheed-California  Com]l|ii 
Lockheed  Aircraft  fjt  I 
Burbank,  (Mil 

Dr.  Gibson  replies: 

Mr.  Bailey  is  without  a  doubts  I 
finitely  more  knowledgeable  than  11 
the  latest  SST  developments  and  II 
also  possible  that  because  of  r||  I 
changes  in  the  program,  some  ofil 
facts  are  out  of  date.  However,  till 
fast-breaking  developments  indill 
to  me  the  crash  nature  of  the  til 
gram.  For  example:  (1)  In  the«B 
few  months  the  price  tag  has  dounl 
to  an  estimated  $4  billion  for  theft  I 
velopment  program,  and  almost  ft  | 
million  cost  per  plane.  (2)  Boeingli 
in  the  last  few  months  announce!  I 
major  design  effort  to  correct  fast  it, 
found  in  wind-tunnel  testing  of  tl  j 
spring  model.  (3)  Both  contest^ 
and  the  FAA  acknowledge  thai 
Mach  3  aircraft  presents  probk 
and  the  best  way  to  "solve"  therr' 
to  reduce  the  speed  to  Mach  2.7. 
We  have  seen  three  disastrous  flig 
of  the  B-70,  the  "Hying  test  bed"  ! 
the  SST,  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
two  of  the  nation's  finest  test  pil 
and  one  of  the  two  existing  planes^ 

Mr.  Bailey  is  entirely  correct  tha 
"question  the  extent  of  backup  m: 
tary  experience  in  sustained  supt 
sonic  flight."  The  military  and  u| 
aircraft  companies  have  very  lit 
experience  with  flights  of  two  to  thr 
hours'  duration.  Short  bursts  do  n 
demonstrate  the  gradual  and  reler 
less  build-up  of  heat.  Even  if  wear 
all  these  short  bursts  together,  ho1 1 
ever,  the  entire  Free  World's  expei 
ence  at.  Mach  2.7  is  less  than  thr 
weeks'  service  for  one  SST. 

I  admit  a  certain  amount  of  conf 
sion  on  the  economics  of  the  SS 
after  carefully  reading  the  testimoi 
of  experts.  The  study  by  the  Depar ' 
ment  of  Commerce  assumes  an  SS 
production  run  of  more  planes  tha 
the  total  number  of  intercontinent 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


/me 


FOR  ONLY 


I      AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 

[Regular  Price  $10.17] 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Shakespeare 

Tj^VERY  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every 
i-i  comedy,  tragedy,  historical  play,  poem 
and  sonnet  -  in  this  1312-page  volume. 
Chuckle  at  the  comedy  of  Falstaff ;  be  fas- 
cinated by  Cleopatra;  thrill  with  Romeo  in 
the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here  is  the  writer  who 
understood  man's  nature  as  no  other  has! 

THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  Sir 
■  Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing  intel- 
ect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy for  generations.  Anyone  in  search 
of  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  on  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  other  subjects. 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

V7"ou  wiH  be  spellbound  by  Paradise  Lost  — 
A  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  blind 
poet  who  fought  for  man's  ri^ht  to  think. 
Or,  in  a  gayer  spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "trip- 
ping the  light  fantastic"  with  U Allegro.  Or 
ajjain,  perhaps,  the  dreamy  meditation  of 
the  beautiful  II  Penseroso  will  best  suit  your 
mood.  Here  are  over  30  of  Milton's  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


L  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
>ur  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
)nly  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
ive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
>rld's  greatest  masterpieces. 
>e  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
I  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
bcen  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
al  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
r  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
ing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
lendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
lanions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
s  that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  -  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  S7  and  S10  bindings. 
They  have  nitc  1  i  re  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  whi  h  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  u  '  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  ivance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  rejeo  my 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn, 
L.  I..  New  York  1  1  376. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  s* 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  SHAKESPFARE.  BACON  ,;;;</ 
MILTON  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  rhe  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  SI  00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep.  I  will  send  you  onlv  Si. ^9  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
vol  ume  before  or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
ibifipeJ  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name . 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Address  . 


City  & 
State 


[ZIP  CODE  ZUNE  M. 

I  1 

1 

HOW  STUBBORN  CAN  YOU  GET? 


Plenty. 

Especially  the  brewers  of  Miller  High  Life  beer. 
When  there's  a  shortage  of  the  very  special  barley 
we  use,  or  any  other  costly  ingredients  .  .  .  the  mas- 
terbrewer  just  makes  less  beer!  (very  stiff-necked) 

Or,  when  the  orders  pour  in,  much  too  fast  for 
the  slow,  and  patient  Miller  High  Life  way  of 
brewing  the  finest .  .  .  we  must  apologize  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  want  our  beer!  (But  what  can  we  do?) 

We  figure  this  way  .  .  .  why  take  even  the 
slightest  chance  with  our  unequaled  reputation  for 
quality  —  famous  for  over  110  years! 

Maybe  it's  good  to  be  stubborn  sometimes. 

If  you've  had  a  Miller  High  Life  recently  .  .  . 
you  know  what  we  mean! 

<@%t  (J\  WM  Wert 


7hy  do  so  many 
rtired  couples 
i  5  business  with 
Kerrill  Lynch? 


bnience  is  one  obvious  answer. 
'  all,  we  do  have  162  offices 
d  the  world,  24  of  them  in  key 
nent  areas  like  Florida  and  Cali- 
i,  another  dozen  in  key  cities 

i 

.neans,  of  course,  that  it's  easy 
em  to  keep  tabs  on  their  invest- 
,  make  a  local  phone  call  to  buy 
ities  or  sell  them  if  they  need 
n  a  hurry. 

<e  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
3ason  they  do  business  with  us 
l  an  entirely  different  direction 
direction  of  principles,  policies, 
it  firm  conviction  that  "the  cus- 
's  interest  must  come  first." 


In  the  case  of  retired  couples,  this 
means  an  acute  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  most  times  they  depend  on  a  reg- 
ular, fixed  income  and  that  they  sim- 
ply can't  afford  to  take  unnecessary 
risks  with  their  money. 

We  have  that  awareness.  We  do  all 
we  can  to  put  it  into  practice. 

Our  Account  Executives  are  not  paid 
on  a  straight  commission  basis.  Their 
total  compensation,  including  salary 
and  bonus,  depends  in  good  part  on 
how  well  we  think  they  serve  our  cus- 
tomers' needs  in  conformity  with  our 
basic  policies. 

Then  too,  mnnv  retired  customers 


seem  to  find  extra  assurance  in  our  fi- 
nancial stability  —  a  net  worthof  more 
than  $130,000,000. 

Finally,  they  like  the  service  we  ren- 
der in  handling  their  accounts.  We  are 
willing  to  hold  their  securities  for 
them,  insured  against  fire,  theft,  and 
loss;  to  collect  interest  or  dividends, 
and  credit  them  to  their  account  or 
mail  them  a  check  as  they  prefer;  and 
to  send  them  a  fully  itemized  state- 
ment every  month. 

There's  no  charge  for  these  services, 
of  course. 

Retired  or  not,  they're  always  avail- 
able to  any  investor  at  — 


a 


MERRILL    LYNCH,    PIERCE,    FENIMER    &    SMITH    I  IM  C 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


Some  people 

think  tree  problems  are 

local  problems 


Actually,  of  course,  an  insect 
or  disease  may  be  new  to  your 
locality  but  very  rarely  is  it  new  to 
your  Bartlett  representative. 
With  his  training,  and  the  backing 
of  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 
which  supplies  him  with  the  latest  scientific  information, 
he  knows  not  only  about  the  problem  but  exactly 
how  it  was  controlled  by  Bartlett  in  other  localities. 
His  wealth  of  information  and  ability  to 
apply  it  immediately  to  local  situations  is  why  more 
and  more  people  call  Bartlett  because  they  know 
country-wide  scientific  research,  not  local  guess- 
work, pays  off.  Big  job  or  small  job,  it  will  be  a 
good  job  if  you  call  the  Bartlett  representative  in 
your  yellow  page  directory. 

W 

■MTtlTI 

w 

TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 
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culties  I  mentioned  in  my  arl 
been  alleviated  as  yet. 


Utopiai  Ii| 

I  enjoyed  and  agreed  with 
pects  of  John  Fischer's  "A 
Practical  Utopia"  [Easy  ChE 
But  .  .  .  the  greatest  difticull 
to  me  to  be  that  the  people 
come  off  the  farms  are  not  t| 
who  are  likely  to  live  in  Mr. 
new  towns.  The  first  are, 
nately,  in  good  part  black  an| 
most  part  very  ill-prepared, 
even  clear  that  they  would  pi 
sophisticated  charms  of  the  n| 
to  the  horrors  of  Harlem.  Air 
tainly  they  would  be  unqiiE 
compete  for  jobs  in  the  new  cj 
even  to  do  the  kind  of  farm! 
might  survive  around  these 

Mr.  Fischer's  best  bet,  as 
would  be  a  trend  that  woulc 
pany  the  out-migration  of 
from  cities  into  suburbs  witl 
migration  of  the  families'  er 
.  .  .  But  that  would  still  not 
skilled  Negroes  from  migrath 
cities  nor  the  cities  themseh 
going  downhill.  Mr.  Fischel 
posal,  in  fact,  might  accelei 
conversion  of  cities  into  ne\ 
ingtons,  with  a  predominantly 
population,    and    with  ins 
schools  and  other  facilities 
the  cultural  level  of  these 
people.   This   polarization  o| 
cities  and  white  suburbs  or  nei 
is  something  to  frighten  one.1 
Henry  C.  WJ 
Prof,  of  Ec( 
Yale  Un. 
New  Haven | 

To  quote  Lewis  Mumford  ( 
Story  of  Utopias,  1962  i  :  "Th 
'utopia'  stands  in  common  usi 
the  ultimate  in  human  folly  or 
hope— vain  dreams  of  perfect]  1 
to  enrich  the  possibilities  of  tr 
mon  life."  How  appropriate  a  r. 
to  consider  in  examining  Mr. 
er's  "A  Possibly  Practical  Ub 

Don 

Asst.  City  Ml 
Victori 


I  am  tremendously  imprest 
John  Fischer's  "Program  for 
body"  and  believe  that  basic! 
"Possibly  Practical  Utopia"  § 


TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY 


3  immortal  classics  in[24K  Gold  I  decorated  bindings 

All  for  only  $1 


WITH  TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 

by  Margaret  Mitchell 

500.  Most  widely  read  novel  of  ourcentury!  Bound 
in  handsome  William  Morris  design  crafted  by 
noted  American  artist  Rafael  Palacios.  Decorated 
with  authentic  leaf-and-acorn  pattern  in  24  carat 
Gold.  A  connoisseur's  delight! 

WAR  AND  PEACE 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 

501.  A  panorama  of  such  sweep  and  passion  it  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  Russian  novel  ever 
written.  Abridged  to  696  pages  and  bound  in  the 
wine-red  Czar  Alexander  II  pattern.  Cover  design 
and  page  tops  are  decorated  in  real  gold. 


CANTERBURY  TALES 


536.  Among  the  first  great  masterpieces  of  English 
literature.  Twenty-four  rollicking  tales  of  Merrie 
England's  merriest  days.  Luxurious  Marie  Antoi- 
nette pattern  embossed  in  24  carat  Gold.  Matching 
ribbon  marker  is  bound  into  the  book. 


wmmm 


Now  you  can  acquire  a  library  of  classics  in  bindings  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  famous  old 
designs  that  often  only  a  trained  eye  can  tell  the  difference. 


CLAIM  YOUR  3  MAGNIFICENT  VOLUMES  TODAY! 


Choose  any  3  of  the  masterworks  on 
this  page  for  only  $1  with  trial  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Collectors 
Library.  We  make  this  extraordinary  offer 
to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  greatest 
ideas  in  publishing  history. 

The  private  libraries  of  the  past  have 
bequeathed  to  us  rare  bookbindings  of 
hand-crafted  design.  Today  these  priceless 
|  originals  are  found  only  in  museums  and 
in  the  home  libraries  of  very  wealthy  col- 
lectors. Now  the  International  Collectors 
Library  brings  you  the  great  classics  of 
fiction,  history,  biography,  poetry,  drama 
and  adventure — in  authentic  period  bind- 
ings— replicas  of  the  designs  on  the  price- 
less originals. 

As  with  the  originals,  the  beautiful  dec- 
orations on  the  deep-textured  bindings  are 
elaborately  worked  in  genuine  24  carat 
Gold  .  .  .  the  page  tops  are  covered  with 
pure  Gold. ..a  rich  ribbon  marker  is  bound 


into  each  volume.  These  books  form  a 
library  you  will  be  proud  to  own  and  dis- 
play in  your  home  .  .  .  eloquent  testimony 
to  your  good  taste  as  a  collector. 

For  such  magnificent  editions  of  great 
classics,  you  might  expect  to  pay  up  to 
$10.00  each,  but  the  International  Collec- 
tors Library  distributes  them  exclusively 
to  its  members  for  only  $3.65  each  (plus 
shipping) .  This  price  is  lower  than  the  cost 
of  many  books  of  temporary  interest  and 
ordinnry  bindings.  Your  sole  obligation  is 
to  accept  as  few  as  four  selections  in  the 
next  1  2  months. 

Send  foi  -vf>ur  three  introductory  vol- 
umes now  It  iu  are  not  overwhelmed  by 
their  beauty  and  v.'ue,  return  them  in  7 
days  and  owe  nothing  Or,  pay  only  $1 
(plus  shipping)  for  all  three  and  continue 
to  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  member- 
ship. Mail  the  coupon  today. 
International  Collectors  Libr  tv 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11531 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


69-HAX 


1 


Please  send  me  the  three  masterworks  whose  numbers  I 
have  printed  in  boxes  below,  bill  me  only  $1  (plus  ship- 
ping) for  all  three,  and  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Collectors  Library.  If  not  delighted,  I  may 
return  all  the  books  within  7  days  and  my  membership 
will  be  cancelled.  Otherwise.  I'll  continue  to  enjoy  full 
members'  privileges. 

Every  month  a  new  masterwork  will  be  described  in 
advance.  If  I  do  not  want  a  selection,  I  may  notify  you 
and  it  will  not  be  sent.  My  sole  obligation  is  to  buy  as 
few  as  four  volumes  at  only  $3.65  each  (plus  shipping) 
during  the  next  12  months,  from  the  many  offered. 
After  accepting  four,  I  may  resign  at  any  lime  I  wish. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss_ 


(Please  Print) 


City. 


-Zone. 


If  under  18,  parent 
sign  here  


|  must 
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Grab  Ethioji 

Fielding  urges 


Temple  Fielding,  eminent  writer  and  world  traveler, has  this  to 
say  about  Ethiopian  Airlines: 

"We  did  our  East  African  teething  on  this  carrier  in  1946,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  express  our  delight  in  witnessing,  as  we  did 
last  year  from  Madrid  to  Athens,  the  fantastic  growth  and 
sophistication  it  has  undergone ..  .Today,  its  Boeing  lan  jets 
are  among  the  most  beautifully  equipped  and  skillfully  manned 
in  the  air— flamboyantly  Eiou-crested  outside,  gorgeously  dec- 
orated inside,  and  hospitality-enriched  by  attractive  English 
speaking  hostesses  in  native  shamas.  ^^^iwt*** 
"Grab  Ethiopian  wherever  you  can 
—  even  between  European  points  — 
because  here  is  one  ol  the  best  feeder 
airlines  (in  both  senses)  that  we  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  our  travel  lives." 


Ethiopian  Airlines  in  North  America 
NEW  YORK:  51  E.  42nd  St. 
HOLLYWOOD:  1800  N.  Argyle  St. 


■  .i»n»l 
toil  IS  ULUK 


21ST  YEAR  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


NES 


EUROPE  I  MIDDLE  EAST  I  AFRICA  I  ASIA 

Visit  the  nearest  %w*,  Office  or  Travel  Agent 

flar  pc;  ^ah^m  sprvir.p  pffectivp  November  1st 
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tical.  ...  I  am  less  sure  of  some 
specifics  he  suggests.  The  majoi 
ropolitan  areas  of  our  country 
have  to  absorb  an  even  greate: 
centage  of  the  total  populatio 
they  are  doing  today.  Centra!] 
cores,  already  blighted,  will  need! 
sive  infusions  to  remove  the  ex 
blights  of  overcongestion  and 
quate  facilities,  let  alone  to  cop 
further  population  increases 
fore,  central  cities  rather  thar. 
towns  should  receive  the  bulk  [ 
vestment  made  by  government 
levels. 

I  am  very  leery  of  greenbelts 
sizes.  Functional  open  space  is 
is  wanted;  open  spaces  .  .  .  fro 
pocket  parks  ...  to  national  re 
tions  .  .  .  constitute  perhaps  th 
important  single  ingredient  of 
planning.  .  .  .  Any  greenbelt  is 
sign  of  a  planner,  which  is  sup' 
posed  on  the  landscape.  Its  gene 
geometry  rather  than  usefulness 

Industry  and  commerce  wil 
find  a  new  town  far  from  the 
stream  nearly  as  attractive  a; 
near  a  major  metropolitan  ct 
The  same  is  true  of  the  indi\i 
migrant.  .  .  .  Reston,  Virginia,  { 
be  a  much  less  exciting  comm3| 
for  its  residents  and  a  much  le 
teresting  location  for  researchl 
industry  were  it  far  removed 
Washington,  D.C. 

Let  the  major  metropolitan 
become  more  major.  They  will  iii 
event.  .  .  .  The  educational,  cuI'J 
recreational  facilities  in  megalc 
will  far  surpass  those  in  any  isc 
community  of  from  50,000  to  10L 
souls.  With  good  planning,  anf 
funds  to  implement  the  plans,  r 
lopolis  can  be  a  wonderful  pla^ 
which  to  spend  one's  lifetime.  .  . 

Robkrt  E.  Sim 01 
Pres 
ResW 

Retort  from 

The  writer  has  been  a  memb> 
the  Hob  Jones  University  Roai 
Trustees  at  Greenville,  South  ( 
lina,  for  eighteen  years  and  is  a 
member  of  this  Board's  Exec 
Committee.  I  am  writing  to  strc 
refute  the  defamatory  and  h; 
libelous  article  which  appears  ii 
June  issue  of  your  magazine. 

The  author  of  this  item,  ' 
Tone    I  'nivcr  ;ity  :  'I'll''  Uuckle  0) 


(jOOD  ART  "or  "BAD  ART.'.', 
fat  would  be  your  judgment  ? 


•  ■STORM  by  Pierre  Auguste  Cot 


HERE  ARE  TWO  PAINTINCS,  both  of  the 
same  subject,  and  both  discussed  in 
the  first  portfolio  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Seminars  in  Art  program.  The 
one  at  left  was  held  in  the  highest  critical 
esteem  in  the  1880's.  Today  it  would  be 
dismissed  by  most  critics  as  mawkishly 
sentimental.  The  other  painting  was 
damned  as  degenerate  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Now  it  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  expressionist  art. 
If  you  were  unexpectedly  asked  to  judge 
these  paintings,  would  you  be  able  to  ex- 
press a  well-reasoned  opinion?  Or  would 
you,  like  so  many  people,  be  tongue-tied, 
fearful  of  exposing  ignorance  by  making 
any  comment  at  all?  A  surprising  number 
of  otherwise  cultivated  persons  have  a 
blind  spot  as  far  as  painting  is  concerned. 
Visiting  a  museum,  they  stand  before  a 
famous  work  of  art  and  see  nothing  beyond 
what  the  painting  is  "about"— and  fre- 
quently they  are  unsure  even  of  that. 


THE  TEMPEST  by  Oskar  Kokos 


Anyone  who  suffers  from  this  form  of  bafflement 
probably  never  has  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
good  art  appreciation  course  at  a  university  or 
attend  a  clarifying  scries  of  lectures  at  a  museum. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  situation  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  devised  an  unusual 
program  of  assisted  self-education  in  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  art.  The  invitation 
below  is  made  to  acquaint  you  with  the  thorough 
nature  of  the  program  and  with  its  unique  method 
of  learning  by  comparison  among  great  paintings. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

invites  you  to  accept  FOR  TWO  WEEKS'  EXAMINATION 

THE  FIRST  PORTFOLIO  OF 

>    ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME 

Published  and  administered  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 


•EA:  A  well-rounded  and  com- 
nsive  course  of  lectures  in  the 
ciation  of  art  in  which  the  whole 
r  can  participate.  You  learn  by 
arison  among  paintings,  utilizing 
wer  than  144  large  full-color 
I  of  great  works.. ..It  is  like  being 
icted  over  a  period  of  time 
gh  all  the  world's  museums  by 
kneed  lecturers  who  make  clear 
jndamental  things  to  look  for  in 
ever  paintings  you  may  ever  see. 

h  lpsson  comes  in  the  form  of  a  port- 
lio,  the  core  of  which  is  the  lecture, 
i  each  portfolio  is  a  pocket  containing 
:  large  full-color  reproductions.  These 
fes  are  provided  separately  so  that  they 
e  compared  side  by  side  with  one  an- 
to  clarify  whatever  points  the  lecture 
to  illuminate.  They  have  a  great 


advantage,  however,  over  reproductions 
thrown  upon  a  screen  in  a  lecture  hall:  they 
can  he  more  faithful  to  the  originals,  can 
be  studied  for  as  long  as  one  wants,  and  can 
be  referred  to  again  and  again.  Another 
advantage  is  that  members  of  a  family  can 
"take  the  course"  cither  separately  or 
simultaneously— husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  teen-age  child.  Reading  each  portfolio 
aloud,  and  examining  the  reproductions 
together,  is  like  visiting  a  museum 
together,  pointing  out  to  one  another 
something  to  he  appreciated  and 
enjoyed. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  • 

One  can  enroll  in  this  program  of 
twelve  portfolios  just  as  one  would  en- 
roll in  a  semester  course  in  art  at  a 
university— with  one  important  differ- 
ence:  you  may,  if  you  wish,  drop  out 
of  the  program  at  any  point  without 
proceeding  with  (he  complete  course. 
The  portfolios  are  sent  consecutively- 


one  every  thirty  days— but  you  may,  of 
course,  proceed  at  whatever  rate  you  choose. 
The  price  of  each  portfolio  is  $3.75  (plus  a 
small  charge  for  mailing  expense).  This 
cost  includes  the  twelve  separate  full-color 
reproductions,  mat  size  91/V'  by  12'//', 
which  come  with  each  portfolio.  In  most 
retail  stores  each  set  of  twelve  would  sell 
by  itself,  in  comparable  reproductions,  for 
from  $6  to  $7.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PORTFOLIOS 


IS  A  PAINTING? 
M 

iS'ONISM 
ACTION 


PICTURES  AS  PATTERNS 
PICTURES  AS  STRUCTURES 
ARRANGEMENTS  AS  EXPRESSION 
FRESCO 


TEMPERA  AND  OIL 
WATER  COLOR,  PASTEL  AND  PRINTS 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A  SOCIAL  CRITIC 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A  VISIONARY 


ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME  S67-9 
c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y. 

T)lf.\se  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  Art  Seminars  in 
*  mr  Homl  and  send  me  Portfolio  No.  1:  What  3s 
a  Painting?  for  a  two-week  trial  examination.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  decide  not  to  continue  the 
course,  I  may  return  the  portfolio,  canceling  the  sub- 
scription If  I  retain  it,  you  will  bill  me  $3.75  (plus 
a  small  charge  for  mailing  expense)  for  it  and  for 
each  of  the  remaining  portfolios  in  the  Seminars  as 
it  is  received  I  may  cancel  this  subscription  at 
any  time 


MR.  1 
MBS.  V 
MISS  1 


prtnt  plainly) 


Address. 


City. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  In  i  anada, 
Is  S4.23  'plus  a  small  cha 


.Zone . 
i*  price 


or  c 

.ill  Inn 


Stiile  

'Ii  purl  folio 


6-01 


12 


IMPORTED 


[special  dry 


1  c/uJ//.J/'  %n 


CHARLES  TANQUERAY  &  C?  LT?. 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

<*  ENGLAND     •     IOO%  GRAIN  NEUTRAlS""^ 


If  this  were  an  ordinary  gin,  we  would 
have  put  it  in  an  ordinary  gin  bottle 

'PRONOUNCE  IT  TANKER-RAY) 
100%  GRAIN  HEUTML  SPIRITS.  94.6  PROOF.  DISTILLED.  BOTTLED  4  SHIPPED  FROM  LONDON  FOR  J  U  McCUNN  I  CO..  INC..  H.Y. 


LETTERS 

Bible  Belt,"  is  guilty  of  downi 
lies  that  are  designed  to  under 
confidence  in  this  outstanding  jj 
and  as  the  Publisher  and  Editor 
share  equally  in  his  guilt. 

Larry  L.  King's  assertion 
Jones  family  owns  and  operat 
Jones  University  is  a  stupid  fi 
of  the  first  magnitude.  They 
own  one  dollar  of  the  assets 
university  which  enjoys 
benefits  of  e%'ery  other  nonp: 
stitution  in  our  land.  If  Mil 
had  made  even  a  cursory  in1 
tion  of  facts  he  could  not  ha' 
such  a  ridiculous  assertion. 

This  slanderous  statement  n 
castigates  the  school  but  ins 
that  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  guilty  of  dishonesM] 
agement  that  would  permit  thS]  | 
family  to  illegally  enrich  thenftT 
It  also  heaps  its  scorn  on  their 
sands  of  families  and  churci^Bl 
send  their  fine  sons  and  daughter 
be  trained  at  this  school  of  excefle 

This  blatant  falsehood  eharac 
izes  the  whole  article,  and  branfil 
writer  and  you  as  publisher  as  tot 
unworthy  representatives  of  the  j 
nalistic  community  of  our  day.MJ 

This  smear  attack  on  Bob 
University  appears  to  be  parXI 
definite  conspiracy  shared  in  by3 
New  York  Times.  The  Xation,?  : 
called  Christian  Century,  and  flu 
far-left  periodicals.  A  strong  simf 
ity  is  noted  in  all  of  the  attacks  tiJ 
have  appeared.  Apparently,  none 
these,  including  Harper's,  eaijj_ 
the  thought  of  a  university  staaf 
today  for  old-fashioned  patriot, 
and  old-time  Bible-believing  relig" 
The  idea  of  a  school  holding  str- 
convictions  and  requiring  rigid  di 
pline  of  its  students  is  repugnan' 
this  cadre  of  liberals. 

But  here  let  it  be  said  that  et^ 
"kick"  is  proving  to  be  a  "boost."  I 
Jones  University  has  just  complf 
its  finest  year  in  thirty-nine.  Thii 
five  hundred  young  people  are 
rolled  at  Bob  Jones  University,! 
no  more  choice  group  of  students  » 
be  found  on  any  campus  in  the  la 
Bob  Jones  University  faculty  is 
excelled  with  many  of  the  profes* 
holding  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  hi 
est-ranking  schools  in  America. 

In  this  past  year  Bob  Jones  Univ 
sity's  net  assets  have  grown  to  thi 
millions  of  dollars  with  virtually 
'  bligations.  During  the  year  ft  ■ 


m 

Mown  1 

■Spanish 

i  am 

1 

hich  3  of  these  24  major  works  of  history  and 
world  affairs  would  vou  like  for  C)C)C 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST 
HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP  CHOICE 


Start  membership  in  The  History  Book  Club  with  any  3  books  described  below  at  99t  for  the  three.  With  them,  choose  your  first 
membership  book  at  the  money-saving  Member  s  Price.  First  price  shown  is  Publisher  s  List  Price:  boldface  shows  Member  s  Price. 


rflET-NAM  WITNESS  B, 

■  B  Fall.  The  evolution  of 
et-Nam  crisis.  •  More  useful 
ay  other  .book;  to  an  under - 
«g  of  tbe  intricate  issues."' 
S5  95  $5.80 

z -  <•!■-  : 

Da.  is.  Re-creation  of 
ence"  of  Arr.tricar. 
in  World  War  Two 
$7  95  $6.53 


LUAM  THE  CONQUEROR 

C.  .DOTisiaj.  Tbe  Nor- 
txmsraest  of  England  and  the 
*r  dinar*  man  who  led  it. 

S9.5C  $6.95 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 

I  Br  G.  O.  Trev  eh  an.  Now  in 
plnme.  edited  by  Richard  B. 
|H the  great  work  by  one  of 
«emost  British  historians. 

s::  z>z  «.95 

-  From  German  archives,  an 
rdmary  military-political  nis- 

the  war  m  Russia.  1941-5. 

s::.d:  $7.50 

LEE  By  Clifiord  Do*  dev. 
light  on  the  Confederacy  > 

'  if- ^  .   lr  r-    ••'  . 

ec  cause.         SI 2  5:  ■$7.95 

HITLER:  A  STUDY  IN 

pgr  By  Almt  BuBock  Sew- 
;arged.  revised  edition  '84* 
•  of  rr*  definitive  work  on 

$::  :■:  $6.95 

PISE  OF  THE  VSEST  Bj 

J?-  McSeill.  A  monu- 
i  history  of  the  human  cora- 
J  since  6000  B.C. 

s:: .=:  $9.50 

BYZANTIUM    Bj  Chimin 

-  ^■Sj  of  the  glittering  B>- 
«*  Err.r.-e  ar.c  ::$  '.•»-*  ear 

S5  5:  $6  95 


480.  KOREA:  LIMITED  WAR  i. 

David  Rees.  Complete  and  objec- 
tive political-operations  history  of 
the  3-year  clash.       SI 0.00. '$6.95 

558.  THE  GRAND  CONVENTION 

By  Clirdor.  Rostzzer.  Masterly  ac- 
count of  the  >eax  that  literally 
"'—ace''  the  Amer.car.  na'.ior- 
1787  S~  95  $6.75 


532.  THE  NEZ  PERCE  INDIANS 

By  Atv.n  S4.  Josephs  Jr.  Their  role 
in  opening  the  Northwest  and  how 
it  led  to  their  dow-nfall  and  near- 
extmction.  S15  ::  $8.95 


547.  PREHISTORY  Or  EAST  AF- 
RICA  By  So-.ia  Cole.  New  light  on 
mankind's  earliest  known  ances- 
tors. S"  95  $6.3: 

476.  THE  LIFE^OF  LENIN  Bj 

Louis  Fischer.  Trie  authoritative 
story —winner  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed National  Book  Award. 

SIC  ZiZ  $7.50 


422.  ACROSS  THE  WIDE  MIS- 
SOURI 3y  Be—^ra  DeYoio.  1833- 
.  climactic  years  ir  the  operur^g 
of  the  West  b*  mountain  mer.  and 
.-  L-aders  Si:  95  5735 


543.    ANCIENT    EUROPE  £■■ 

Stuart  Pigeon.  From  6000  B.C.  to 
the  Roman  era.  a  fascinating 
survey  $T  59  $6.35 


369.  THE  SPANISH  C'OTL  WAR 

By  Hugh  Thomas.  A  spellbinder— 
the  complete  historv  of  the  grim 
•  dress  rertearsal  for  World  War 
S=  95  $6.5: 


515.  TO  THE  GREAT  OCEAN  B} 

Him  tmtm  T upper.  How-  they  built 
the  5 .500-mile  Trans-Sroeriar  Raii- 
»f  ■  5-1  95  $6.95 


537.  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  fi 

S7.50  -$5.95 


544.  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
THOUGHT  I  ;  .  :e-   <■'.  ... 

From  Ben  Frartklin  in  1"47  to 
McNamara  today.      $7.59  $5.95 


425.  THE  TWO-OCEAN  WAR  B. 

S .£.  Mor.sor..  U.S.  Naw  in  World 
War  Two.  -36  pp.    $1 5'.00  -$9.95 


542.  KHRUSHCHEV:  A  CAREER 


57  5C  $5.95 


371.  CIVIL  WAR  DICTIONARY  S. 

weapons,  etc.  S:5.93  $8.95 


470.  20th  CENTURY  CHINA  B, 

O  Edrr.-ur.d  Ciubb.  From  Man  cat: 
to  Mao-history  by  a  veteran 
Cr.-r.i  r,c:  S"  95  $5.95 


UP  TO  $45  WORTH  OF  FINE  BOOKS 
FOR  ONLY  99*  with  membership 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  Stamford.  Conn.  06904 

Please  open  a  Trial  Membership  for  me  and  send  the  introductory 
package  of  books  indicated  below.  Bill  me  99c  for  the  three.  At  the  same 
time,  send  the  membership  book  I  have  also  indicated  and  bill  me  for  it 
a:  the  low  Member's  Price. 

I  understand  that  I  may  return  *he  books  within  Z  weeks  if  I  am  not 
delighted  with  them  and  that  their  return  will  automatical!*  cancel  m* 
membership.  Otherwise  I  shall  complete  my  Trial  Membership  by  pur- 
chasing 4  more  selections  during  the  coming  year  from  among  more  than 
100  offeree  at  money-saving  Member's  Prices  m  the  month!*  Review 
A  reply  card  s  always  enc'iosed  with  the  Re*:ew 

Completion  of  my  Trial  Membership  will  entitle  me  to  choose  a  Bonu< 
Boo*  for  every  -  docks  I  purchase  thereafter  Sen  Bonus  Books  are 
shipped  at  the  Club's  expense:  on  all  other  shipments  a  small  pos-age 
ana  packing  cnarge  is  added. 

Fill  in  numbers  rf  jrosr  three  'nrtr»- 

cirrtor,  boofs    99«  for  all  three 


Fil  ir  numbe'  ef  jroor 
enoise  i*  memcer's  p'.et 


Mrs.  

Miss 

Adflress. 


City. 


State  & 
Zip  Cod*. 


ic  1  ^r.ara.  H 


HA-5VS 


MY  HERO  LBJ  by  Larry  L.  King 

An.  account  —  which  might  be  called  hilarious  if  it  weren't  true  —  of  the 
author's  distinctly  unique  encounters  (and  political  adventures)  with 
the  then  President-to-Be  in  elevators,  hotel  suites,  airplanes,  and  cam- 
paign meetings. 

TWO  IN  THE  BUSH  by  Gerald  Duvv ell 

A  team  of  lively,  inquisitive  British  filmmakers  confronts  various  rare 
and  appealing  beasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Malaya  -  from  the  bird  with  a 
beak  that  bends  in  the  wrong  direction  to  the  emotional  turtle  who  weeps 
while  laying  her  eggs.  By  the  author  of  The  Overloaded  Ark. 

THE  BERKELEY  REPORT  by  Mario  Sario 

The  University  of  California's  firebrand  student  leader  appraises  the 
recent  Muscatine  Report  and  shows  why  it  offers  too  little,  too  late  to 
ease  the  problems  of  Berkeley  and  other  giant  schools. 

OVER  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

by  Isaac  Asimov 

How  a  mighty  cosmic  mystery  was  unraveled  and  solved. 

HOW  POETS  MAKE  A  LIVING,  IF  ANY 

by  Kenneth  Rexroth 

Do  any  poets  sell?  Does  anyone  read  poetry  for  pleasure?  What  is  the 
real  difference  between  poems  that  get  published  and  poems  that  don't? 
A  shrewd  examination  of  some  common  myths  about  money  and  poetry 
by  San  Francisco's  critic,  poet,  and  defender  of  the  arts. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BOOK  REVIEWER 

by  Richard  Klucjer 

The  former  editor  of  Book  Week  tells  how  to  pick  reviewers;  where  to 
find  them;  and  how  to  keep  them,  the  authors  they  review,  publishers, 
and  finally  readers  happy,  amused,  and  fitfully  stimulated. 

Also  "My  Home  is  Watts"  by  Johnie  Scott  and  "Invitation  to  Bribery; 
The  Zoning  Mess"  by  Alfred  Balk. 


LETTERS 

two-and-a-half-million-dollar  I 
hall,  the  size  of  a  football  fiell 
been  built  seating  the  full  si 
body  at  one  time— and  not  a  dolll 

to  be  borrowed. 

Mr.  King's  own  frank  admissl 
the  underhanded  way  he  used  | 
"his  story"  alone  should  rate  n 
the  "yellow  journalist"  which  j 

I  am  asking  that  you  publil 
letter  in  full  in  an  early  issue  irJ 
that  your  readers  may  have  the§ 
fit  of  this  expose. 

Horace  F.  I 
Havertowl 

We  can  well  understand  wM 
Dean  does  not  agree  with  I 
King's  <  valuation  of  B<d>  Jonea 
versify,  but  ire  cannot  agree  th\ 
article  contained  anything  del 
torn,  libelous,  or  false.  He  an\ 
editors  are  satisfied  that  the  I 
family  does  in  fact  exercise  eff\ 
control  of  Boh  Jones  Un iiyrsitl 
tli  is  fact  docs  not  in  any  tray  ] 
that  flic  Trustees  "are  guilty  o\ 
honest  management"  or  tliai\ 
Jones  family  has  enriched  itseln 
-The  Eiv 

The  Light  Fant 

Although  I   found  Robert  I 
witz's  article  "Pleasure  Dome 
The  World  of  Murray  the  K"  [. 
both  fascinating  and  well-prese 
1  must  note  a  significant  histc 
precedent.  The  late  Romantic 
sian   composer   Alexander  Scr 
(1872-1915)  also  experimented 
the  "psychedelic  experience"  .  . 
same  type  of  "total  environment" 
characterizes  The  World  at  Lon 
land.  His  fifth  symphony,  for  inst 
(and  here  I  quote  from  The  V' 
Book  of  the  Symphony  by  Chi 
O'Connell ) ,  "requires  not  only  th(( 
resources  of  the  symphony  orch( 
but  a  'color  organ'  as  well,  by  W  I 
abstract  forms  in  colored  light1* 
to  be  projected  with  the  music."  I 
at  the  time  of  his  early  death,  H 
composer  was  engaged  in  a  work* 
which  not  only  light,  but  perfu  'I 
and  dances  were  to  be  integrated  ' ' 
the  music."  A  remarkable  si  mils  f 
indeed    to   the   stroboscopic  lig 
rhythmic  dances,  and  throbbing 
sic  of  The  World  of  Murray  the  K 
Jeff  Swan  I 
University  of  Chi< 
Chicago 


Bench  warmer? 


four  child  needn't  be  left  out . . .  your  Baldwin  dealer  has  a  plan. 


'ut  a  piano  in  front  of  your  child  now.  Many 
dults  remember  with  regret  how  the  chance  to 
earn  music  as  children  passed  them  by.  This  is  one 
■egret  your  child  can  be  spared. 

Don't  wait  another  day  to  begin  your  child's 
nusic  education.  Knowledge  of  music  is  becoming 
nore  important  than  ever  to  a  young  person's  ful- 
filment, and  now  is  the  ideal  season  for  beginning 
i  new  enterprise. 

Your  Baldwin  dealer  offers  a  variety  of 
nancing  plans  that  make  it  easy.  It's 
;asy  in  other  ways,  too. 

You'll  find  that  children  respond 
eagerly  to  the  appeal  of  modern 
:eaching  methods  and  the  beauty 


of  the  Baldwin  Acrosonic  Piano.  Created  with  that 
dedication  to  musical  values  which  Baldwin  has 
refined  over  the  years  in  building  the  Baldwin  Con- 
cert Grand  preferred  by  so  many  leading  artists. 
Famous  for  true  tone  and  rippling  response  that 
encourages  children  to  learn  music.  Designed  in  a 
lavish  variety  of  styles  to  add  visual  elegance  to 
any  room. 

Don't  leave  your  child  on  the  sidelines 
any  longer.  See  your  Baldwin  dealer 
now  and  write  for  free  booklet 
"Questions  and  Answers  About  Your 
Child  and  Music."  Baldwin,  Dept. 
Ha9-66,  1801  Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45202. 


Baldwin 

Pianos,  Organs,  Guitars,  Electronics 
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THE  EDITOR'S  EAST  CHAIR  by  John  Fischer 


Why  Our  Scientists 
Are  About  to  Be  Dragged, 
Moaning,  into  Politics 


T 


"A  twenty-year  honeymoon  for  science 

is  drawing  to  a  close." 

— Phiiip  H.  Abelson,  in 
Science,  Jan.  28,  1966 

It  closed  almost  exactly  five  months 
later,  on  .June  27.  That  was  the  day 
President  Johnson  asked  the  wound- 
ing and  inevitable  questions:  "Is  it 
really  necessary,  dear,  to  spend  quite 
SO  much?  And  what  are  we  getting  for 
all  that  money?" 

At  this  writing  the  scientific  com- 
munity still  seems  to  be  in  that 
stunned  state  of  shock  which  precedes 
the  outburst  of  tears  and  threats  to 
go  home  to  mother.  But  when  the  sob- 
bing starts,  we  can  expect  it  to  be 
prolonged  and  heartbreaking.  For, 
while  the  typical  bride  has  to  learn 
the  economic  facts  of  life  within  a  few 
weeks,  most  of  our  contemporary  sci- 
entists have  been  shielded  from  this 
reality  for  all  their  working  lives. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  it  has  been  broadly  true  that 
whatever  scientists  want,  they  get. 
Like  an  indulgent  bridegroom,  Amer- 
ican society  has  rushed  to  satisfy 
their  every  whim,  and  damn  the  cost. 
Did  they  yearn  for  the  world's  Idlest 
solar  telescope?  We  promptly  built  it 
for  them,  at  Kitt's  Peak  in  Arizona. 
When  they  hinted  that  a  two-mile- 
long  electron  accelerator  might  be 
nice.  Congress  answered,  "Why  of 
course  darling,"  and  thumbed  $114 
million  out  of  the  public  wallet.  (It  is 
true  that  a  few  uncouth  taxpayers 
asked  what  an  electron  accelerator 
was  supposed  to  produce,  but  such 
ungallant  ignorance  was  shushed  im- 
mediately.) Meanwhile,  every  for- 
ward-looking industry  has  been  ex- 
panding its  research  program;  and 

Harper's  Mayazine,  September  WHO 


the  universities,  however  niggardly 
they  might  be  with  the  humanities, 
have  been  stealing  prestige  scientists 
from  each  other  with  shameless  offers 
of  plush  laboratories  and  $100,000 
professors  tups. 

The  result  has  been  a  spectacular 
and  prolonged  rise  in  the  nation's 
outlay  for  research  and  development. 
In  1!>10  the  total  came  to  a  mere  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars,  of  which 
about  one-fifth  was  supplied  by  the 
federal  government.  By  last  year  it 
had  climbed  to  $21  billion— roughly  a 
sixty-fold  increase— and  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  was  government  money. 
The  federal  contribution  has  been 
rising  steadily  by  something  like  20 
per  cent  a  year. 

However  passionate  our  love  affair 
with  science,  we  obviously  couldn't  go 
on  like  this.  At  some  point  the  spend- 
ing had  to  level  off.  That  point  was 
reached  this  June,  when  two  things 
happened.  In  its  budget  for  the  1!H>7 
fiscal  year,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced a  slight  cutback  in  its  re- 
search-and-development  funds— the 
first  in  many  years.  (  It  still  plans  to 
spend  nearly  $l(i  billion.)  Even  more 
significant  was  the  President's  meet- 
ing on  June  27  with  a  group  of  lop 
bureaucrats  concerned  with  research, 
especially  in  medicine.  He  demanded 
that  they  reexamine  all  their  pro- 
grams to  determine  "what  are  the 
payoffs  in  terms  of  healthy  lives  for 
our  citizens."  And  he  added  that  he 
would  like  to  know  just  how  much  re- 
'  search  was  being  carried  on  "for  the 
sake  of  research  alone." 

See  Dael  Wolflc's  "The  Support  of 
Science  in  the  United  States,"  Scientific 
A  merieon,  July  19(55,  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  such  expenditures. 


To  any 
sound  peci 


scientist,  those 
Marly  ominous. 


quest  j 


A.s  in  every  marriage,  the  pai  i. 
issue  is  not  the  money  itself,  but! 
emotions  that  are  likely  to  flare  p 
whenever  the  family  budget  has  til 
trimmed  a  bit.  The  ensuing  disi 
sion  is  likely  to  uncover  all  kindi-J 
hidden  sensitivities  and  unrec 
nized  misunderstandings. 

Such  a  misunderstanding  has  I 
ways  been  latent  between  the  sci 
tist  and  the  citizen  who  supports  hi 
but  so  long  as  the  money  gushed 
restrained,  it  could  be  ignored. 

Most  ordinary  people— and  the  p* 
ticians  who  speak  for  them— natur? 
think  of  science  in  terms  of  "payoff 
They  have  been  willing  to  support 
lavishly  because,  for  the  last  quar 
of  a  century,  it  has  paid  off  hai 
somely  in  scores  of  things.  fr> 
atomic  bombs  to  penicillin  and  pi 
tics.  It  has.  in  fact,  become  the  foi 
tainhead  of  American  technology,  a 
therefore  of  American  wealth 
power. 

Consequently,  to  the  layman  scien 
clearly  has  seemed  a  good  invest  me 
even  when  it  costs  more  than  3  p 
cent  of  the  gross  national  produ 
every  year. 

But  the  scientist  looks  at  hiscalli 
in  a  very  different  way.  To  him  t\f 
whole  idea  of  "payoffs"  is  distastefli 
He  prefers  to  think  of  science  as 
purely  intellectual  pursuit,  a  disinUjj 
ested  search  for  truth.  If  his  exploH 
tion  of,  say,  the  nucleus  of  the  atoi 
happens  to  result  in  a  revolutionar 
weapon  well,  that  is  a  mere  by-prod 
net  and  not  an  altogether  welcoiB 
one.  For  in  his  social  hierarchy,  th 
"pure"  researcher  stands  a  good  note, 


ufthansa  jet  routes  are  subject  to  change. 


)w  far  can  an  airline  go  for  you? 


ie  service  never  stops!  The  Lufthansa  flight  was  over,  but  your  people 
iver  backwards  to  help  us  make  our  connection  with  another  airline!" 

effort  is  second  nature  to  Lufthansa,  but  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Moser  were 
shed  at  its  extent. 

appened  to  mention  to  our  Lufthansa  stewardess  that  we  would  have 
lan  15  minutes  to  get  our  baggage,  go  through  customs,  travel  across 
e  Field  and  check  in  at  American.  She  told  the  captain,  he  radioed 
,  and  Lufthansa  people  in  Chicago  v/ere  standing  by.  They  swept  into 
,  took  care  of  everything,  even  drove  us  to  our  connecting  flight  — as 
lit  of  which  we  made  a  connection  for  which  I  had  abandoned  hope1' 

"ravel  Agent  will  agree  that  such  professionalism  makes  Lufthansa  one 
itop  4  airlines  to  Europe;  an  international  favorite.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
osers  marvel  at  "so  much  efficiency"?  Fly  Lufthansa  — and  see' 


Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 
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"I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  have  to  cancel  your 
research  grant,  Doctor  Jekyll." 


■  r  than  colleagues  engaged  in 
Bed"  research;  since  the  latter 

■  ;eking  new  gadgets  rather  than 
laws  of  nature,  their  standing  in 

cientific  community  is  hardly 
that  of  mechanics, 
research  "for  the  sake  of  re- 
i  alone"  is  indeed  what  the  sci- 
prizes  most.  In  his  ideal  world, 
y  would  provide  all  competent 
ists  with  all  the  money,  equip- 
and  staff  that  they  want;  let 
use  these  resources  in  any  way 
choose;  and  never  ask  what  the 
If  would  be,  or  when.  (More- 
I  the  competence  of  anyone  who 
led  to  be  a  scientist  would  be 
|>d  by  his  peers  alone.) 
Ine,  but  probably  not  the  major- 
If  scientists  take  a  more  extreme 
lion.  The  late  Leo  Szilard,  for  ex- 
|3,  argued  that  science  was  the 
ist  flowering  of  civilization,  and 
it  was  not  only  the  duty  but  the 
lege  of  society  to  support  scien- 
and  their  work.  He  regarded  sci- 
ts  (if  I  understood  his  conversa- 
correctly)   as  an  elite  class, 
cedly  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
Therefore  their  privileged  posi- 
should  be  accepted  gratefully, 
;hat  of  the  priesthood  in  ancient 
<)t  or  the  aristocracy  in  medieval 
■pe.  And,  since  the  common  man 
incapable  of  understanding  what 
were  up  to,  he  had  no  right  to 
what  they  were  doing  with  his 

3st  scientists,  I  believe,  would  put 
■  case  in  less  lordly  terms.  They 
ably  would  be  content  with  Dr. 
ren  Weaver's  argument  that  "the 
t  ideas  arise  when  you  give  free- 
-freedom  to  think,  freedom  from 
i'  pressures— to  individuals  of 
t  intellectual  capacity,  of  imagi- 
on,  of  dedication,  and  let  them  be 
vated  primarily  by  their  curios- 
o  find  out  how  nature  operates." 
they  would  contend,  with  Dr. 
<ver,  that  too  much  of  our  present 
itific  investment  now  goes  for  de- 
oment  and  not  enough  for  basic 
arch. 

jit  the  layman  finds  even  this  rela- 
I  y  moderate  claim  hard  to  accept. 
|n  if  money  were  no  problem,  the 
[1  world  of  the  scientists  doesn't 
id  quite  feasible.  For  what  scien- 
is  willing  to  admit  that  he  is  not  a 
of  "great  intellectual  capacity,  of 
gination,  of  dedication?"  And  if 
ety  finances  everyone  who  claims 
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ir-t 


these  qualities,  wouldn't  the  field  soon 
be  overcrowded?  In  like  fashion,  if 
the  government  guaranteed  freedom 
from  economic  pressure  to  every  poet, 
wouldn't  all  of  us  turn  to  verse? 

It  seems  likely,  then,  that  the  country 
is  going  to  have  to  make  some  deci- 
sions that  we  have  been  evading 
throughout  the  twenty-year  honey- 
moon. For  example : 

1.  How  can  the  taxpayer's  natural 
eagerness  to  get  something  for  his 
money  be  reconciled  with  the  scien- 
tist's desire  both  for  virtually  un- 
limited money  and  for  freedom  in 
using  it,  regardless  of  payoffs? 

2.  Since  the  government  can't  in- 
crease its  spending  on  science  indefi- 
nitely, how  do  we  decide  what  we  can 
afford  ?  Is  3  per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  about  right?  Or  too 
little?  Or  could  part  of  that  sum  be 
better  spent  on  education,  the  war 
against  poverty,  or  cleaning  up  our 
polluted  rivers  and  air? 

3.  When  we  decide  on  a  total  science 
budget,  how  should  it  be  divided?  At 
present  about  12  per  cent  goes  for 
basic  research  and  the  rest  for  devel- 
opment and  applied  research— such  as 
the  devising  of  new  military  hard- 
ware and  industrial  processes.  Is  Dr. 
Weaver  (along  with  most  of  the 
"pure"  scientists)  correct  in  behoving 
that  a  bigger  share  should  go  to  ba&i> 


research?  Or  is  the  President  right  in 
pressing  for  more  science  aimed  at 
practical  and  early  results? 

Essentially  these  are  political 
rather  than  scientific  questions.  I 
have  no  competence  in  science,  but  I 
do  have  some  experience  in  the  way 
American  political  processes  work; 
and  I  mention  these  questions,  not  to 
suggest  answers,  but  to  indicate  how 
the  political  machinery  is  likely  to 
grind  out  some  answers  eventually. 
Whether  they  are  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory answers  will  depend  largely  on 
how  much  political  sophistication  the 
scientific  community  develops.  At 
present  it  has  very  little. 

A  few  scientists— but  lamentably 
few— do  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
workings  of  our  political  system.  One 
of  them  is  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg,  di- 
rector of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  who  began  discussing 
such  questions  publicly  about  three 
years  ago."  He  pointed  out  that  "The 
idea  of  conflicting  and  biased  claims 
being  adjudicated  at  one  fell  swoop  by 
an  all-knowing  supreme  tribunal"— 

*In  a  British  publication,  Minerva,  in 
its  issues  for  Winter  1963,  and  Autumn 
1964;  and  in  the  American  monthly 
Physics  Today,  March  and  June  1964. 
These  articles  stirred  up  a  lively  debate 
among  scientists,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  they  deserve  among 
the  public  at  large. 
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The  Vnchor  Bible  is  different  from  an)  Hi 
liave  ever  read  or  used.  It  is  differenl  becaus 
completel)  new  translation.  Differenl  because  it 
like  the  original  biblical  text.  Different,  above  all, 
il  prov  ides  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the 
i  cadrr  to  appreciate,  perhaps  for  the  firsl  time,  I  h< 
book"  <>l  bis  eivi lizal ion. 


The  Vnchor  Bible's  completel 
sources  is  supported  with  Mil) 


j  ncu  translation  from 
it antial  —  often  fa s c  i 
literary,  historical,  and  archaeological  insights.  The  And 
is  being  published  in  'ifi  volumes,  on  ;i  regular  basis  of  6  \ 
year,  and  is  scheduled  lor  completion  in  1{)7<(.  Each  vol 
tains  the  new  Anchor  translation  of  one  or  more  books  of  t 
amplified  !>>  the  translator's  notes,  comments,  unci  bo 
introduction. 

lion  does  The.  tnehor  Hihle  compare  with  earlier  trim 
Tin-  must  striking  feature  of  the  Anchor  translation  is  it 
io  of  iu  original  sources.  Vrchaeolog)  and  modern  I 
have  yielded  more  knowledge  of  the  Bibb-  in  the  past  f 
than  in  all  the  preceding  centuries.  Thus,  a  translation  a- 
is  The  Vnchor  Bible  was  impossible  until  now.  Further 
previous  translator  or  committee  of  translators  could  br 
work  the  far-ranging  breadth  and  depth  of  scholarship  foui 
the  Vnchor  contributors. 

II  hv  is  The  tnehor  Bible  being  called  "an  eClimeni 
stone?"  It  is  the  first  translation  in  histor)  which  conce 
exclusively  with  what  the  Bible  says,  and  not  with  a  sectai 
pretation  ol  what  it  means.  The  entire  project  —  sponsored' 
religious  organization  but  by  a  general  publisher  —  has  I 
reived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  unprecedented  interfaitb 
tion.  Translators  have  been  drawn  from  many  nations,  and 
all  major  faiths  —  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish.  Tl 
guished  general  editors.  David  Noel  I'reedman  and  the 
edged  dean  of  biblical  archaeology.  William  Foxwell  \lbr 
chosen  contributors  on  1  lie  premise  that  scholarly  integrity  ti 
religious  differences. 
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the  modern  reader  find  The  Anchor  Bible  an  tin- 
■•source  in  his  own  home?  The  extraordinary  accuracy 
or  translation,  and  the  organization  of  the  background 
ivided  in  each  volume,  have  a  three-fold  significance 
^neral  reader. 

Anchor  Bible  will  introduce  you  for  the  first  time  to 
ibly  varied  beauty  of  biblical  language.  For  the  Bible 
inspiration  for  poets.  Many  of  its  original  author*  were 
■ir  own  right.  Though  the  King  James  Version  remains 
ible  literary  masterpiece,  biblical  research  since  1611  has 
(1  that  it  i*  a  le**  than  faithful  rendering  of  the  meaning, 
d  stvle  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  Anchor 
pts  to  reproduce  the  Bible  s  origin<d  literary  flavor  and 

le  accuracy  and  organization  of  The  Anchor  Bible  mean 
11  come  as  close  as  any  reader  can  today  to  the  actual 
the  Bible  ...  to  what  it  says  and  how  it  emerged  from 
I  background.  Finally,  it  enable*  you  to  *en*e  more  clearl) 
of  the  Bible  on  your  own  intellectual  heritage  ...  to 
nore  profoundly  —  in  some  cases  to  appreciate  for  the 
the  greate*t  work*  of  Western  literature,  art.  and  music. 

lor  Bible  ha*  already  been  hailed  a*  "the  major  event 
biblical  publishing"  (  America  Magazine) ..  "the  most 
velopment  in  biblical  studies  in  the  En/ilish-speakinii 
l>resent  time"  (  David  Daiches,  Commentary  Magazine) 
nenical  milestone"  (Time  Magazine )...  and  "the  best 
>le  yet"  (Baltimore  Sun).  If  you  think  you  might  like  to 
iriching  experience  of  receiving  volumes  of  The  Anchor 
ey  are  published,  you  may  begin  by  examining  the  first 
nesis,  without  co*t  or  risk  of  any  kind.  Excellent  (Charter 
n  terms,  summarized  on  the  coupon  to  the  right,  are  still 
r  a  limited  time. 
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whether  the  White  House,  the  J 
Bureau,  or  some  committee  o] 
tific  wise  men— "is  a  myth."  Dt 
on  public  policy  and  the  spem 
public  money  have  "always  r 
from  countervailing  pressur 
erted  by  various  groups  repre 
professional  specialties,  or  loca  I 
ests,  or  concern  for  the  public  | 
est." 

There    are    thousands  ofl 
groups,  ranging  from  the  far  % 
and  the  labor  unions  to  the  Ne 
ganizations,  the  League  of  1  a 
Voters,  the  American  Medical, 
ation,  and  the  Spearfish,  Sou  D 
kota,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  any  one  of  them  strong  enof 
get  what  it  wants.  So  they  pic-  f 
public  support,  using  argumen  I 
are  sometimes  rational,  som 
demagogic.  They  make  alliance 
ally  involving  the  classic  technii 
logrolling:  "You  support  my  j 
and  I'll  support  yours."  They  t 
their  cases  before  government 
cies  and  Congressional  comm  s 
And  they  make  friends  among 
cians,  by  working  in  campaign 
tributing  money,  and  (probab 
most  effective  method )  simp 
taking  the  trouble  to  explain  f 
fears  and  aspirations  in  terms 
tician  can  understand.* 

The  overwhelming  majority  1 
entists  have  never  wanted  anyj 
this.  Typically  they  regard  the 
cal  process  as  something  sinif 
not  dirty;  often  they  treat  polit 
-and  sometimes  the  ordinary  v( 
well— with  sea  reel  v  veiled  eonte: 


*This  does  not  mean  oversim;i| 
tion.  A  number  of  sharp-minded 
gressmen   have  demonstrated  rtl 
that  they  can  discuss  scientific  pn  j 
with  a  high  degree  of  sophistics' 
and  with  a  wider  view  of  the  issue 
most   scientists.   Notable  among 
arc  Henry  Reuss  and  Emilio  Q. 
dario,  both  of  whom  have  been 
to  prod  the  scientific  community 
sharper  definition  of  its  goals  and 
ities. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Com  I 
on  Atomic  Knergy,  moreover,  ha 
vided  an  admirable  example  of  th 
legislators  can  give  intelligent  a 
sponsible  guidance  to  science  pW  1 
It  might  not  be  a  had  idea  to  revii 
Committee,  adding  to  it  men  like 
and  Daddario,  and  giving  itjurisd 
over  all  government-financed  rcf 
and  development. 


what  it  takes  to"bringyou  in"from  37,000  feet? 


i  to  a  highly  skilled  crew,  it 
lti-million  dollar  airport  with 
Communications  and  naviga- 
tes. 

an  air  traffic  control  system, 

ers  and  lighting. 

computers,  radio  communica- 

a  message  center  -with  tele- 
elephones  and  intercoms. 
!  distance-measuring  equip- 


ment, radio  altimeters  and  other  preci- 
sion airborne  equipment. 

Finally,  it  takes  somebody  to  supply 
all  this— specifically  designed  and  en- 
gineered to  the  requirements  of  the  air- 
port authorities.  That  somebody  is  ITT. 

For  the  past  30  years  ITT  companies 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  evolution 
of  the  aviation  industry  . 

ITT  patents  form  the  basis  if  modern 


radar  and  other  air  navigation  systems. 
The  ILS  (Instrument  Landing  System) 
is  an  ITT  development.  Every  30  sec- 
onds somewhere  in  the  world  an  aircraft 
lands  safely  using  ILS. 

Without  these,  and  many  other  ITT 
systems,  air  travel  as  we  know  it  today 
would  be  impossible. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 
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MOORE- McCGRMACK 

(because  you  like  the  American  way  of  life) 

ss  ARGENTINA  £  _  —J  ss  BRASIL 

America's  newest  luxury  liners...  built  and  sailed  under  U.S.  Coast  Guard  safety  standards, 
the  highest  in  the  world. ..first  class  throughout... 
all  staterooms  outside  with  private  bathrooms  and  individually  controlled  draft-free, 
air  conditioning  . . .  stabilizers  for  all-weather  comfort. 

tola  Mora  Fountain,  Buenos  Aires 
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Take  a 
31-day  break 
to  see  a 
fascinating- 
world 


The  world  of  South  America ...  and  the  Caribbean... 
lands  of  romance,  gayety  and  charm.  Do  things  you've 
dreamed  of  doing...  sun  bathe  on  Rio  de  Janeiro's 
famous  Copacabana  Beach ...  marvel  at  Brasilia,  the 
ultra  modern  capital  city. ..stroll  through  Montevideo's 
rose-blooming  Kl  Prado  Park... enjoy  the  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  "Paris  of  the  Ameri- 
cas." And  visit  San  Juan,  Barbados  and  St.  Thomas- 
Caribbean  ports  of  pleasure  and  romance,  caressed  by 
eternal  breezes  and  surrounded  by  the  bluest  sea  in  the 
world.  Throughout  the  cruise,  live  as  an  American,  en- 
joying good  food,  cheerful  service  and  the  friendship  of 
people  who,  like  you,  think  of  Moore-McCormack  ships 
as  their  home  away  from  home. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISES:  31  days  from  NEW  YORK... 
Sep!.  2.K  Oct.  28.  Nov.  19,  Mar.  3,  M;iy  12,  June  2.V  Aug.  25. 

Calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  (Sao  Paulo), 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Barbados,  San  .Juan. 

CHRISTMAS -NEW  YEAR  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE: 
35  days  from  N.Y.  Dee.  22. ..from  Pt.  Everglades,  Fla.  Dee.  24. 

(  VRN  AVAL-  IN  -  RIO  CRUISE:  35  days  from  N.Y.  Jan.  25, 
from  Pf.  Everglades,  Fla.  Jan.  27. 

Sec  your  Travel  Agent  or 
write  for  colorful  literature  on  these  cruises 

MOORE  McCORMACK  LINES 

Two  Broadway,  Dept.  HP-9,  New  York  10001 

AH  Mooro-McCormock  shipi  arc  rooMered  undor  tho  Flag  of  iho  Unllcd  Stale)  of  America. 


Only  once  in  my  memor  y 
group  of  scientists  carried  on  I 
cal  operation  successfully.  T  t 
the  campaign,  just  after  Wolf 
II,  by  a  hastily  organized  1 
nuclear  scientists  to  put  thi  I 
development  of  atomic  energ  of 
civilian  rather  than  military!].* 
They  had  little  money  and  lejl 
cal   experience— but  they  di 
their  case  with  candor,  lucid  ; 
an  obvious  "concern  for  the  p  i 
terest."  As  a  consequence  th 
able   (somewhat  to  their  oil 
prise)  to  persuade  both  the  ill 
ment.s  of  public  opinion  and  a  si 
ity  of  Congress. 

By  contrast,  the  only  grouj  f 
entific   professionals  which 
tently  has  engaged  in  politics! 
long  period  has  been  a  hilarici 
ure.  The  American  Medical  A 
tion  has  poured  out  cascades  ol  I 
and  propaganda  in  opposing  v  i 
every  piece  of  public-health 
tion  in  the  last  half-century. 
Richard  Harris  pointed  out  mil 
series  of  articles  in  The  New  ! 
il  not  only  lost  every  major  ba  i 
most   cases   its   ineptitude  i  i 
helped  the  other  side. 

Neither  of  these  instances  ij »! 
representative.  For  the  typica  li 
tist  prefers  to  keep  his  nose  1 
cyclotron,  and  ignore  the  whol  c 
business  of  political  decision  ni 
Until  it  touches  him.  Then,  a; I 
Greenberg  put  it,  he  is  lik< 
equate  the  ref usal  of  a  grant  w 
persecution  of  Galileo." 

Rarely  does  he  make  any  eft! 
explain  to  the  lay  public  whai e 
doing,  and  why  it  is  useful  to  sot  IJ 
have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  li  t 
ing  to  persuade  scientists  to  d 
that,  with  results  close  to  zero, 
invariably  they  think  they  a: 
busy  even  to  talk  to  a  reporter,1! 
less  learn  to  write  themselves 
hand  I  can  think  of  only  three 
scientists— Loren  Kiseloy,  Fred  'I 
and  J.   Bronowski— who  have  « 
the  trouble  to  write  well  about 'I 
own  work  for  a  lay  audience. 

Even  rarer  is  the  scientist  V,|J 
willing  to  present  a  candid  argi 
before   a    Congressional    comn  1 
Because  he  assumes  that  mere 
lators  are  incapable  of  grasping 
scientific  reasoning,  he  is  likely 
back    on    a  pseudo-argument, 
classic  ones  are  : 

I.  "If  you  give  us  enough  IT  W 


and  that's 
what  a 

UniRoydl  is. 


ke  up. 
iKE  UP! 

J  wanted  to  know  what  a 

yal  was,  didn't  you? 

vv,  stay  awake. 

're  going  to  tell  you  again. 

iroyal  is  the  new  international 

mark  of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Com- 


pany—under which  we  make  and 
sell  hundreds  of  rubber  and  non- 
rubber  products  in  150  different 
countries.  Such  as: 
Royalex"  tougher-than  steel  plastic, 
made  here  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom; Naugahydesvinyl  fabric  made 
hereand  in  Italy; the  Rain7ire,'"n,''de 


WHEN  WE  NEED  extra  wood  at 
Jack  Daniel  s  we  advertise,  and  no  newspaper 
could  be  better  than  Lynchburg's  courthouse 
bulletin  board. 

Folks  in  Jack  Daniel's  country 
are  always  happy  to  see  us  put 
up  this  notice.  It  means  they  can 
pick  up  a  few  extra  dollars  for 
every  cord  of  hard  maple  they 
bring  us.  We  can  use  all  they  bring,  because  it 
takes  10  cords  to  make  enough  charcoal  to 
fill  just  one  of  the  Charcoal 
Mellowing  vats  we  seep  our 
whiskey  through.  And,  the 
gentle  difference  it  gives 
Jack  Daniel's  makes  it  worth 
all  the  appeals  we  make. 
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we'll  conquer  cancer"-or  hes 
ease,  or  stroke,  or  mental  ill]  . 
whatever.  The  overuse  of  th 
to  justify  research  with  only  i 
relevance  to  the  conquest  of  am 
probably  led  the.  President  to  ] 
rent  skepticism  about  the  med 
search  budget. 

2.  "This  project  might  le; 
military  breakthrough."  Much* 
space  program  was  rationalij 
this  ground,  and  for  a  long  wl 
Air  Force  talked  grandly,  if  v 
about  its  "aerospace  mission.'i 
from  photoreconnaissance,  h< 
it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  tJ 
anything  specific  to  do  in  spai- 
dream  of  rocket  battleships  c 
among  the  planets  remains 
Buck  Rogers. 

3.  "If  we  don't  plunge  ahe^ 
gardless  of  cost,  the  Russians 
it  first"— presumably  with  dis; 
results  to  our  national  prestig 
is  the  argument  that  persuadei'lj 
ident  Kennedy  to  begin  pouri) 
uncounted  billions  into  the  ri 
the  moon.  It  is  also  used— with 
dling  success— to  coax  money  f' 
ens  of  other  projects  of  rather  ? 
utility,  such  as  the  Mohole  and 
to  control  thermonuclear  react 

If  Congress  now  listens  tc' 
pseudo-arguments   with   a  g- 
wariness,  the  hard  sell  for  Moll 
dicates  why.  The  scheme  oris 
with  some  geologists  who  thoi 
would  be  interesting  to  poke 
through  the  earth's  c  rust  to  se 
the  underlying  mantle  might  lo< 
They  proposed  to  anchor  a  platf 
the  Pacific  off  Hawaii,  reach 
down  through  1  1,000  feet  of  w; 
the  ocean  floor,  and  then  drill  f 
or  three  years  through  some 
feet  of  rock.  Their  original  CO! 
mate  was  $15  million.  To  anyon 
slightly  acquainted  with  oil-wel 
ing,  the  figure  sounded  suspk 
low— and,  indeed,  the  director 
National  Science  Foundation  la' 
mitted  it  had  been  only  "a  g 
When   the  estimate  climbed 
,$127  million  last  spring,  Coi 
called  a  halt.  (Ireenberg,  writ 
Science    (July   1D66>    deplorei  I 
"very  sorry  episode"  both  bees | 
wasn't  "conducted  with  pruder 
cern  for  the  taxpayers'  money  I 
because   its   backers   had   pro  N 
Mohole  "as  a  panacea  for  vil'l 
everything  but  poison  ivy."  Su<  n 
ingenuous  tactics,  he  felt,  mig  <l 


■  nine  Congressional  faith  in  future 
I  c-research  projects,  however  dis- 
■ed. 

1  eed  it  might.  On  the  assumption 
I,  the  scientific  community  is  not 
ilj  it  to  sprout  even  rudimentar.v 
Itical  skills  vei'y  soon,  one  can  pre- 
1  with  reasonable  confidence  a  few 
Iigs  likely  to  happen  during  the 
Irt-range  future : 

I.  The  government  probably  will 
le  down,  slowly  but  steadily,  its 
lading  for  research  and  develop- 
ed. The  Vietnam  war,  the  poverty 
Igram,  and  expanding  aid  to  educa- 
lt  all  will  press  heavily  on  the  fed- 
l  budget;  and  their  demands  may 
1  sound  more  urgent  than  those  of 
:nce. 

.  Of  the  total  money  available,  the 
re  allocated  to  "pure"  research  is 
ily  to  shrink.  Senator  Warren  G. 
gnuson,  long  a  generous  supporter 
science  appropriations,  probably 
ke  for  most  of  his  colleagues  when 
complained  that  "we  don't  seem  to 
eive  much  help  from  the  scientific 
nmunity  on  the  question  of  pri- 
ties."  So  long  as  this  remains  true 
)  long  as  each  group  of  scientists 
its  for  its  own  pet  project,  regard- 
s  of  its  place  in  the  overall  national 
earch  effort-then  the  priorities 
1  have  to  be  fixed  by  the  politicians, 
d,  as  we  have  noted,  they  are  natti- 
ly biased   toward   projects  that 
imise  quick  and  tangible  benefits. 
I.  Within  the  field  of  "pure"  re- 
irch,  the  projects  most  vulnerable 
budget  cuts  will  be  those  costing 
•y  large  sums  of  money— such  as 
thole  and  the  200-bev  accelerator— 
th  little  foreseeable  benefit,  either 
the  ordinary  citizen  or  to  other 
inches  of  science.  The  accelerator, 
t  instance,  would  be  the  most  costly 
igle  scientific  installation  ever  built. 
I  construction  would  take  $280  mil- 
n,  and  its  operation  would  cost 
out  $50  million  a  year.  Moreover, 
/eral  thousand  highly  trained  sci- 
tists   and    technicians   would  be 
eded  to  run  it,  thus  draining  scarce 
.ent  away  from  teaching  and  from 
ner  research  projects. 
What  could  we  expect  to  get  in  re- 
rn?  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  nobody 
ally  knows.  The  most  its  sponsors 
dm  is  it  might  produce  important 
w  information  about  the  makeup 
d  behavior  of  the  smallest  particles 
matter.  Like  anything  that  fur- 
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thers  our  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  nature,  this  informa- 
tion might  someday  lead  to  practical 
benefits,  of  a  wholly  unpredictable 
kind.  For  the  immediate  future,  how- 
ever, the  findings  of  high-energy 
physics  don't  seem  to  be  particularly 
relevant,  even  to  other  branches  of 
basic  research. 

Why,  then,  should  we  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  build  this  vastly  expensive 
piece  of  specialized  equipment— espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
overheated,  the  budget  strained,  and 
scientific  talent  in  short  supply?  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  downgraded  on  the  pri- 
ority list— to  be  considered  again  in 
a  few  years,  or  decades?  I  am  unable 
to  find  convincing  answers  to  these 
questions  in  recent  scientific  litera- 
ture. 

4.  In  contrast,  "Little  Science"— 
those  branches  of  inquiry,  such  as 
biochemistry  and  cryogenics,  which 
don't  require  a  lot  of  costly  equip- 
ment—need not  expect  much  trouble 
in  getting  money.  The  politicians  are 
more  willing  to  take  basic  research 
on  faith  when  the  price  tag  isn't  too 
high;  and  they  are  well  aware  that 
the  best  science  isn't  always  the  most 
expensive.  After  all,  Einstein  did  his 
work  with  a  pencil  and  pad  of  paper. 

5.  From  now  on  research-and-de- 
velopment  money  is  likely  to  be  spread 
around  the  country  more  evenly. 

So  far  the  big  helpings  have  gone 
to  the  Northeast  and  the  West,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  scientists  are  a 
gregarious  crowd;  they  like  to  flock 
together.  Consequently,  so  long  as  sci- 
entists had  the  main  say  about  where 
the  money  should  go,  most  of  it  natu- 
rally flowed  to  places  like  Cambridge 
and  Southern  California  which  al- 
ready had  big  scientific  establish- 
ments. Moreover,  the  scientists  serv- 
ing on  the  government  agencies  which 
parcel  out  the  cash— the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers-have usually  been  chosen  from  a 
few  institutions  in  these  same  areas. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  money  valve  has  been  con- 
trolled for  the  last  twenty  years  by  a 
little  group  dominated  by  men  from 
Harvard,  MIT,  1'rinceton,  Berkeley, 
California  Tech,  and  Los  Alamos. 

Now  all  this  is  changing.  Johnson's 
recent  science  appointments  have 
gone  largely  to  Midwesternera,  who 
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presumably  will  see  to  it  that  their 
part  of  the  country  gets  a  better 
break.  Then,  too,  as  Congress  takes  a 
more  aggressive  part  in  scientific  de- 
cisions, it  is  likely  to  wonder  why  big 
research  installations  shouldn't  be  lo- 
cated to  suit  national  needs,  rather 
than  the  convenience  of  researchers. 
If  the  200-bev  accelerator  is  ever 
built,  for  example,  why  shouldn't  it  be 
put  in  some  such  place  as  Appalachia, 
which  desperately  needs  an  economic 
boost? 

There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  that  the 
rising  influence  of  the  politicians  on 
scientific  priorities  might  have  some 
unfortunate  results.  Conceivably, 
basic  research  might  be  put  on  too 
thin  a  diet.  Or  choices  between  vari- 
ous projects  and  the  selection  of  their 
sites  might  be  too  heavily  influenced 
by  patronage,  with  the  powerful  com- 
mittee chairmen  getting  the  biggest 
slices  of  the  melon  for  their  own  dis- 
tricts. 

The  best  safeguard  against  these 
hazards,  obviously,  is  for  the  scien- 
tific community  to  get  into  politics  it- 
self. That  would  mean  that  scientists 
would  have  to  take  enough  time  off 
from  their  laboratories  to  learn  how 
the  political  process  works.  They 
would  have  to  give  some  additional 
time  to  actual  participation  in  the 
process— organizing  themselves,  first 
of  all,  to  decide  upon  some  common 
objectives,  and  then  to  sell  these  ob- 
jectives in  the  political  marketplace. 

It  also  means  that  the  scientific 
community  would  have  to  develop  a 
lot  more  effective  spokesmen— men 
like  Warren  Weaver,  Caryl  Haskins, 
Carl  Kaysen,  and  Jerome  Wiesner, 
who  can  speak  persuasively  to  lay- 
men, can  have  a  drink  with  a  Con- 
gressman without  self-consciousness, 
and  who  are  transparently  concerned, 
not  with  some  selfish  interest,  but 
with  the  public  good.  Finally,  it  would 
mean  that  scientists  would  have  to 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  their  work 
and  their  goals  to  the  ordinary  voter 
-learning,  in  short,  to  speak  and 
write  for  a  lay  audience,  even  if  a  few 
scientific  papers  have  to  be  postponed. 

All  this  will  go  harshly  against  the 
grain  of  scientific  habit.  But  eventu- 
ally, I  suspect,  it  is  going  to  happen- 
just  as,  in  every  lasting  marriage,  the 
bride  learns  soon  after  the  honeymoon 
to  make  a  budget  and  explain  it  to 
her  breadwinner.  [] 


Variable  Sweep  Wings:  A  report  from  General  Dynamic 


A  major  step  forward 
in  aircraft  design: 

This  week,  several  pilots  redesigned 
their  airplanes  in  flight.  Shortly  after 
takeoff,  each  pilot  moved  a  trombone- 
shaped  slide  in  his  cockpit  and  lolded 
back  the  wings  of  his  plane. 

The  ability  to  do  this  made  the 
Fill's  they  were  Hying  the  first  air- 
craft that  can  ( I )  operate  from  short 
landing  fields,  and  (2)  fly  economically 
for  long  subsonic  cruise  ranges  or  ferry 
itself  across  an  ocean,  and  (3)  strike  su- 
personically  at  treetop  height  or  dash  at 
two-and-a-half  times  the  speed  of  sound 
at  an  altitude  of  1 2  miles. 


The  key  is  its  variable  sweep  wing.  To- 
day the  first  17  developmental  F-l  1  l's, 
built  by  General  Dynamics,  are  daily 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  a  mov- 
able wing  — a  development  that  finally 
makes  a  truly  multipurpose  airplane 
practical. 

The  matter  of 
flight  envelope: 

Every  aircraft  has  a  specific  "envelope" 
—  a  set  of  limitations,  or  boundaries,  of 
speed  and  altitude,  within  which  it  can 
operate  effectively.  The  final  design  of 
a  plane  depends  upon  which  of  several 


lop:  The  F-l  1 1  with  its  wings  extended  straight  out  for  high  lift  at  takeoff. 
Bottom:  Wings  being  swept  back  to  allow  F-l  1 1  to  reach  supersonic  speeds. 


possible  purposes  is  most  importan 

A  long  wing  extended  straight  oi 
best  for  short  takeoff  and  landing, 
range  and  endurance,  or  high  load-| 
rying  characteristics.  For  the  high 
demanded,  a  large  amount  of  wing 
face  is  needed. 

But  as  speed  increases,  less  lii  j 
needed  from  the  wings.  In  fact,  at  I 
speeds,  large  wings  increase  resist; } 
from  the  air.  Such  an  airplane  cat 
pushed  to  supersonic  speed  by  b 
power,  but  not  efficiently. 

This  resistance  is  commonly  caj 
drag,  and  one  way  to  reduce  it  has  tj 
to  sweep  the  wing  back.  For  insta 
the  modern  passenger  jet,  whose  w 
are  partially  swept  back,  can  fly 
ciently  for  long  distances  just  below  : 
speed  of  sound.  But  the  swept  w  ing  ] 
vides  less  lift,  and  such  aircraft  r;  fa 
long  runways,  sometimes  up  to  > 
miles  long,  and  special  braking  devi 

Very  high  speeds  — faster  than  so  I 
—  can  best  be  reached  with  a  very  sill 
wing,  sometimes  in  a  triangle  or  dji 
shape.  But  the  still  lower  lift  cam- 
quire  even  longer  runways,  and  an 
tional  braking  devices  such  as  dro 
parachutes.  The  very  small  wing  of 
considerably  less  fuel  efficiency  for lcj 
range,  subsonic  llight. 


Three  aircraft  in  one: 

A  wing  whose  position  can  be  charr-l 
by  a  pilot  in  flight  gives  a  single  airpl ! 
the  special  talents  of  all  three  ty^jj 
With  the  wing  fully  extended,  the 
crafl  has  high  lift  for  short  takeoll 
landing  or  high  load  capacity.  Withl 
wings  partially  swept,  efficient  loB 
range  subsonic  llight  becomes  practijl 
Pulling  the  wings  all  the  way  hack! 
their  smallest  exposed  area  providesB 
personic  dash,  u  ithout  having  sacrifi  I 
either  high  lilt  or  cruise  economy 

Previous  and  impractical  atten 
to  achieve  variable  wing  geometry 
all  the  way  back  to  1911.  I  he  el 
problem:  an  undesirable  relations 
between  center  of  gravity  and  centci 
lift  as  the  wings  moved  would  cause 
airplane  to  nose  up  and  down  sharp] 
become  longitudinally  unstable. 


How  it  operates: 

Not  until  I ')()()  did  the  National  Ac 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  C 
ccive  the  answer  to  this  instabilil 
simultaneously  sweeping  both  win 
around  separate  pivot  points  wh 
were  moved  out  on  the  wing  toot  rat 


iving  a  single  pivot  in  the  center 
fuselage.  The  concept  has  been 
and  developed  by  General  Dy- 
i  through  more  than  22,000  hours 
d  tunnel  testing,  and  more  than 
ion  man-hours  of  design  and  de- 
lent. 

F-lll's  variable  wing  can  be 
i  in  flight  from  its  fully  extended 
\n  (technically  with  16°  of  sweep 
J  ed  at  the  leading  edge)  to  a  full 
I  of  72.5°,  with  the  wings  tucked 
J  gainst  (and  much  of  them  actual- 
ize) the  fuselage  for  a  narrow  delta 
I  The  position  of  the  wings  can  be 
IJ  held  at  any  position  between 
Iwo  extremes,  with  the  pilot  him- 
I ciding  what  wing  setting  is  best 
jiximum  performance  in  a  given 
a  circumstances.  He  can  normally 
I  je  wings  from  one  extreme  to  the 

n  about  twenty  seconds, 
precision  of  design  is  so  exact 

;  wing  so  balanced  that  negligible 

>r  trim  is  needed  to  compensate 

I  sweep  of  the  wing. 

ft  of  the  system: 

tart  of  the  F-lll's  variable  sweep 
is  a  14-foot  steel  yoke  across  the 
*e  (see  drawing  below), 
movable  portions  of  each  wing 
stened  to  the  yoke  by  8 1/2 -inch 
cer  high-strength  steel  pivot  pins, 
rd  of  the  yoke  hydraulically  pow- 
:tuators,  responding  to  the  pilot's 
1  selection,  move  the  wings  from 
)sition  to  another, 
additional  high  lift  at  takeoff  and 
ig,  full  span  slats  and  flaps  are 
orated  into  the  wing.  The  wing  it- 
ingcniously  tapered  so  that  much 
irea  when  fully  extended  is  high- 
ibered  — that  is,  with  a  relatively 


he  wing  works.  A  14-foot  steel  yoke, 
:s  8'/2-inch  diameter  pins,  on  which 
ings  pivot,  is  the  heart  of  the  vari- 
weep  winged  F-  111.  The  yoke  and 
upport  the  whole  plane  in  flight.  A 
rew  just  forward  of  the  yoke  actu- 
le  wings  during  sweep. 


How  wing  configuration  determines  flight  envelope 


Extended  wing 
(CL-44)  A 


Left,  top  to  bottom:  Drawings  of  planes  flying  today.  Extended  wing  of  transport 
provides  relatively  short  takeolT  and  landing  with  heavy  loads.  Swept  wing  of  pas- 
senger liner  provides  less  lift,  but  allows  the  plane  to  fly  efficiently  just  below  the 
speed  of  sound.  Small  delta  wing  of  military  fighter  reduces  air  resistance  (drag) 
and  allows  the  plane  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Right,  top  to  bottom:  Photos  of  the  F-l  1 1  show  how  the  variable  sweep  wing  gives 
it  the  advantages  of  the  extended  wing,  swept  wing  and  delta  w  ing  all  in  one  plane. 


thick  curve  for  greater  lift  — and  thin  at 
the  area  remaining  exposed  when  wings 
are  swept  back  for  high-speed  flight. 

The  future  for  the 
sweep  wing: 

Since  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  break- 
through in  the  art  of  manned  flight, 
there  have  been  relatively  few  major  ad- 
vances in  the  basic  art  of  airplane  build- 
ing. One  was  the  introduction  of  light 
aluminum  structures,  another  the  intro- 
duction of  the  turbine— better  known  as 
the  jet  — engine  for  pro^  ulsion. 

The  variable  sweep  wing  represents 
a  similar  major  step  forward.  For  any 
category  of  aircraft— military,  commer- 
cial or  private— where  the  combination 
of  very  high-speed  flight,  long  economic 


cruise  and  high  lift  for  easy  takeoff  and 
landing  is  desired,  the  variable  sweep 
wing  sets  the  new  standard.  Even  space 
ships  may  ultimately  incorporate  some 
form  of  variable  geometric  wing  to 
make  them  more  manemerable  within 
different  atmospheres. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
technology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
marine,  space  and  missile  systems;  tac- 
tical support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic, and  communication  systems',  ma- 
chinery; building  supplies;  coal,  gases. 
Reprints  of  this  series  are  available. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020 


AFTER  HOURS   by  Russell  Lynes 


The  Group, 

or  Us  Old  Men  and  the  Sea 


About  three  hours  and  forty  minutes 
southwest  of  New  York  by  "whisper 
jet"  and  air-conditioned  station 
wagon  lies  the  village  of  Boca  Grande 
on  Gasparilla  Island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  To  reach  it  from  the  main- 
land of  Florida  one  crosses  a  privately 
owned  toll  bridge  which  charges  75 
cents  for  a  car  and  one  passenger 
(the  driven  and  10  cents  additional 
for  each  other  passenger.  As  I  was 
waiting  with  several  friends  in  June 
to  get  on  this  bridge,  the  man  who  was 
driving  us  (he  is  the  local  deputy 
sheriff  J  told  us  that  one  of  his  friends 
was  once  crossing  the  bridge  and,  as 
there  is  no  local  undertaker,  he  was 
transporting  a  corpse  in  a  casket  in 
the  hack  of  his  station  wagon.  The  toll 
taker  insisted  that  the  driver  pay  an 
extra  dime. 

"Okay,"  the  driver  said,  "I'll  wait 
right  here  till  you  collect  it  from 
him." 

Boca  Grande  is  the  home  of  246  live 
registered  voters  and  a  rather  large 
handful  of  affluent  "off  islanders" 
who  spend  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  1 
months  a  year  there.  It  is  notable, 
primarily,  as  one  of  the  great  sites  of 
tarpon  fishing,  and  tarpon  fishing  is 
notable  as  one  of  the  great  piscatorial 
delights.  Our  group  was  seven  men 
Harper's  Magazine,  September  1966 


from  seven  professions— an  artist  who 
is  also  an  arcticologist,  an  architect 
who  is  also  an  industrial  designer,  an 
educator  who  is  called  "Colonel"  be- 
cause he  was  one  in  the  Air  Force,  a 
surgeon,  a  lawyer  who  has  held  high 
government  office,  an  industrialist 
who  is  also  the  president  of  a  museum, 
and  me.  We  shared  a  single  inten- 
tion— to  wrestle  with  the  local  tar- 
pon. Most  of  these  men  were  old  hands 
at  the  sport;  I,  however,  had  bought 
a  paperback  in  New  York  called  The 
Salt-Water  Fisherman's  Bible  by  Er- 
win  A.  Bauer,  hoping  that  it  might 
mitigate  ray  ignorance.  After  five 
days  of  fishing,  four  tarpon  (the  larg- 
est I  took  was  100  pounds  and  the 
smallest  GO  pounds),  exposure  to  two 
guides,  Francis  Knight  and  Charlie 
Wheeler,  whose  life  work  is  to  under- 
stand the  life  work  of  the  fish,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  speak  as  an  expert  on 
the  six  men  who  accompanied  me. 

In  the  interests  of  friendship,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  fitting  that  1  should 
speak  about  the  fish. 

The  fish,  for  example,  have  almost 
successfully  eluded  the  Colonel  for 
eleven  years.  The  Colonel,  who  is  an 
exceedingly  kindly  man  with  a  laugh 
that  erupts  like  a  geyser  and  belies  a 
serious  concern  with  the  dissemina- 


tion of  culture  and  the  consum 
of  rich  food,  has  a  wooden  leg  v 
he  manages  with  humor  and  apl 
Indeed  he  spends  a  good  deal  of 
visiting  men  in  hospitals  who  \  l'J 
been  similarly  deprived,  provirJ  \ 
them  that  learning  to  manage  on<  1 
limb  and  one  artificial  one  is  not  a  \ 
superable  an  obstacle  as  it  m 
seem.  The  Colonel,  however,  has] 
unable  to  strike  up  anything  bl 
nodding  acquaintance  with  tarpo^1  f 
has  caught  just  one  fish  in  eleven  - 
sons  of  fishing,  a  record  he  man!  y 
to  maintain  this  season,  although  | 
had  four  good  strikes  in  one  a<  | 
noon. 

No  one  blames  the  fisherman 
loses  a  tarpon  ...  at  least  not  an^  ;t 
in  our  group.  When  a  tarpon  stn  & 
one  does  not,  as  any  fishermans  " 
stinctively  does,  try  to  fix  the  hoo^  R 
yanking  up  on  the  rod ;  one  just  h{j  S 
on  and  lets  the  fish  run  while,  at; 
same  moment,  the  guide  revs  upl  f 
boat's  engine  for  a  brief  spurt.  1  t 
fish,  depending  on  its  size,  will 
75  to  100  yards  or  more,  pul'  I 
against  the  drag  on  the  reel  set  ai 
most  "full"— set,  in  other  words]  I 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  efforj 
pull  out  the  line  by  hand.  At  the  ; 
of  its  first  run,  the  fish  is  likel\  i 
jump,  a  flash  of  silver  four  or  ■  1 
feet  long,  four  or  five  feet  above ,  ■ 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  on  that  i)  !( 
jump  that  the  Colonel   (or  any 
else )  is  likely  to  lose  the  tarpon. ' 
fish,  as  they  say,  "throws  the  hoc 
and  what  was  a  rod  bent  in  a  bow  ,1 
held  with  all  the  strength  of  oi] 
arms  and  back,  suddenly  is  ei' 
again  with  a  limp  line  trailing  fil 
it. 

Inevitably  someone  says,  to  m: 
you  feel  worse,  "Boy,  you  lost  aj 
one  that  time!" 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  mys' 

A.t  Boca  Grande  the  tarpon  feed 
what  is  called  "the  pass,"  a  tidal  in  I 
several  miles  wide,  and  they  feed  01 1 
when  the  temperature  of  the  wall 
almost  precisely  suits  them.  The  Sfm 


Mr.  Lynes' s  en  fan  (/lenient  with  t 
tarpon  occurred  bcticeen  bouts 
reading  proofs  of  his  forthcomi 
book,  "Confessions  of  a  Dilettante," 
be  published  in  October  by  Harper 
Row.  He  is  also  author  of  "The  Tas\ 
makers"  and  "The  Domcsticat 
A  nn  rieans." 


'§ve  yourself  a  summer  rnis  winter. 


Go  ahead  and  take  a  second 
:ation.  Or  make  up  the  one 
i  missed. 

Do  it  offseason  in  the  fall, 
iter  or  early  spring. 
When  the  crowds  go  home, 
d  the  prices  go  down.  And  the 
pie  go  back  to  being  themselves 
Where?  Anywhere  you  want 
go.  BOAC  has  off-season 
idays  to  every  corner  of  the 
"Id.  And  our  low  prices  include 
nd-trip  jet  air  fare,  all  ground 
nsportation,  first-class  hotels, 
st  meals,  sight-seeing,  multi- 
p.ial  escorts,  tips  and  taxes, 
here's  a  sampling: 
iermuda,  Nassau  and  Jamaica. 
Spend  seven  days  swimming  in 
•ibbean  waters  a  shade  bluer 
n  blue,  sunning  on  pink 
ches,  or  putting  around  the 
enest  fairways  in  the  world. 

an  afternoon  snack,  bite  into 
■veetsop  or  soursop.  And  in  the 
ning,  sip  a  Beady-Eyed  Birdie 
le  you  do  the  Ska.  A  week  of 
y  in  Bermuda  for  only  $155.50*. 
Nassau  for  J 196*.  Jamaica 

$232.50*. 
urope. 

30AC  has  a  tour  to  Europe  for 
ryone. 

?or  those  who  like  low-priced 
srted  tours — our  Val-U-Tour. 
5-day  jaunt  through  England, 
gium,  Germany,  Austria,  France 
[  Switzerland  for  only  $463**. 
?or  sun  worshippers,  there's 
AC's  Follow-the-Sun-Holidays 
:uring  15  days  along  the  French 
iera  for  just  $467**.  You  can 
)  follow  the  sun  to  Morocco, 
lisia,  Tripoli  or  Sicily. 
7or  the  skier,  14  days  on  the 
>es  of  Austria,  Italy  or 


Switzerland  (including  a  12-mile 
run  at  Davos),  for  $398**. 

For  the  independent  type," 
BOAC's  Independent  Tours.  You 
plan  the  itinerary,  we  handle  the 
details.  Your  wanderlust 
determines  the  price. 

The  Holy  Land. 

For  three  weeks  you  can  travel 
the  pages  of  the  Bible.  See  the 
Promised  Land  as  Moses  first 
saw  it  from  the  Summit  of  Mount 
Nebo.  Follow  the  way  of  the 
xA.postle  Paul  on  the  "Street 
Called  Straight."  Meditate  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  You  will 
visit  Beirut,  Damascus,  Cairo, 
Jerusalem,  Galilee,  Tel  Aviv 
and  Athens.  All  for  $1061**. 
Africa. 

Spend  a  night  in  a  tree  top  hotel 
watching  wild  rhino,  lions  and 
elephants  roam  below.  Descend 
1,000  feet  into  the  Ngorongoro 
Crater,  a  spectacular  expanse 
filled  with  wild  game.  Stalk  on 
and  off  the  beaten  paths  of 
Uganda,  Kenya  and  Tanzania. 
Our  Value  Safari.  22  days.  $1 529***. 

Or  for  a  less  down  to  earth 
excursion,  try  BOAC's  Wing 
Safari.  A  Piper  Aztec  will  take 
you  over  the  plains  of  Serengeti, 
above  the  peak  of  Kilimanjaro, 
across  areas  inaccessible  to  land 
vehicles.  Three  weeks  of  never-to- 
be-forgotten  adventure:  $2034*** 


The  Orient  and  Around  the  World. 

Castles,  geishas,  and  floating 
markets.  Rickshaws  through  the 
teeming  streets  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  Giant  Bronze  Buddha  at 
Kamakura.  The  Temple  of  the 
Dawn  and  Sultan  Abu  Bakar's 
Mosque.  Three-week  tours  of  the 
Orient  start  at  $1625****. 

And  for  the  travel  devotee, 
BOAC's  Around  the  World  Tour. 
Hawaii  to  Syria,  with  38  cities 
in-between.  Including  Angkor 
Wat,  Agra  and  the  Taj  Mahal, 
the  Khyber  Pass,  Ceylon  and  the 
4,000-year-old  city  of  Byblos. 
Sixty-nine  days  of  exotic  discovery 
on  the  ultimate  in  tours:' $3 123***. 

Remember,  the  above  is  just 
a  sampling  of  what  our  off-season 
tours  are  like.  We  call  them  our 
"Why  Not"  tours. 

Why  not  drop  around  to  your 
Travel  Agent  or  mail  us  this 
coupon  for  more  information  and 
tree  brochures. 

'Based  an  17-day  jet  economy  fare  from  New  York  end 
double  occupancy  in  hotels. 

**Based  on  14/21-day  midweek  economy  inclusive  tour 
fare  from  New  York  and  on  double  occupancy  in  hotels.  You 
can  join  any  of  these  tours  on  BOAC  direct  flights  from 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami  or  San  Francisco. 
"'Based  on  current  jet  economy  fare  from  New  York 
and  double  occupancy  in  hotels. 

""Based  on  economy  jet  group  inclusive  tour  basing  fare 
from  San  Francisco  and  double  occupancy  in  hotels. 


British  Overseas  Airways 


Corporation 


Address. 


j,  My  Travel  Agent  is. 


Dept.  BE-42,  Box  VC  10 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

|     Please  send  me  your  free  "Why 
Not"  tour  brochure  describing  your 
entire  program  of  off-season  tours. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss.  . 


-Zip  Code. 


AINJD  BOAC  CUNARD 

SERVICES  OQUHfrMI!  MAC  CUNARD  BY  BOAC 


■  VI 


Riserva  Ducale. 
The  vintage 

Ghianti 
from  Ruffino. 


^Uffi  n (] 


[< 

Chiant.  Win* 


Riserva  Ducale  is  special 
Chianti.  It's  made  from  care- 
fully selected  grapes, only  in  the 
vintage  years.  Available  in 
limited  quantities,  only  at  the 
finest  restaurants  and  liquor 
stores.  Vou'il  probably  expect 
a  Chianti  of  this  quality  to  cost 
more  than  the  others.  It  does. 

Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Now  York 


AFTER  HOURS 


son  starts  in  late  May  and  runs 
through  July  and  sometimes  into  Au- 
gust. In  a  mild  winter,  Charlie 
Wheeler  told  me,  the  fishing  can  be 
as  good  in  January  as  in  July,  and 
every  January  sees  a  few  tarpon 
taken  in  the  pass.  During  the  course 
of  the  season  the  fish  migrate  counter- 
clockwise around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  several  months  after  the  best  fish- 
ing is  over  at  Boca  Grande,  the  tarpon 
will  be  taken  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  tarpon  is  not  an  edible  fish,  and 
fr  om  the  fisherman's  point  of  view 
this  is  a  great  protection  to  the  sport. 
Commercial  fishing  boats  don't  take 
tarpon,  and  very  nearly  all  sports 
fishermen  release  those  they  catch 
when  they  have  "boated"  them. 
"Boating"  means  bringing  the  fish  to 
the  side  of  the  boat  or  to  its  stern 
where  the  guide  can  get  his  gloved 
hand  on  the  steel  leader.  This  gives 
the  fisherman  a  chance  to  get  a  good 
look  at  his  catch,  take  a  scale  from  its 
back,  if  he  wants,  and  estimate  its 
weight  (the  guide  is  the  undisputed 
authority  on  this,  a  safeguard  among 
even  the  best  friends).  The  guide 
yanks  the  leader  sharply,  either  re- 
leasing the  hook  or  breaking  the 
leader,  and  the  tired  fish  swims  away. 
A  few  are  taken  as  trophies,  but  the 
number  is  relatively  small  (it  costs 
upward  of  $150  to  mount  a  fair-sized 
tarpon).  Fish  are  frequently  boated 
that  have  been  taken  before,  hooks 
still  in  their  lips  to  prove  it,  though  it 
appears  that  usually  a  fish  can  get  rid 
of  a  hook  once  it  has  been  released. 
The  guide  said  "body  acids"  do  away 
with  it.  Maybe. 

o  f  the  Group  the  most  experienced 
tarpon  fisherman  was  the  only  one 
who  in  five  days  in  Boca  Grande  never 
managed  to  gel  a  rod  in  his  hand.  He 
was  confined  to  the  shore  by  a  heavy 
cold  and  the  surgeon  advised  him  to 
stay  put.  He  has  fished  at  Boca 
Grande  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  it  was 
he  who  was  the  host  to  the  Group.  He 
engaged  himself  with  crossword  puz- 
zles from  English  newspapers,  with 
a  scheme  for  a  vast  showcase  for  the 
industry  in  which  he  is  primarily 
'involved-a  sort  of  rural  industrial 
Disneyland— and  with  phone  calls 
about  a  threatened  strike  at  his  mu- 
seum. One  afternoon  when  we  had 
come  in  from  fishing  he  was  reading 
Karl  Shapiro's  Hssai/  on  Rime,  a  dis- 
sertation on  verse  in  verse  published 


about  twenty  years  ago,  and  he 
me  to  read  a  passage  aloud.  He 
proved  of  my  reading  and  too 
book  back  and  read  at  length 
it,  relishing  its  pungency,  pre 
and  nuance. 

The  surgeon,  who  jokingly  ha 
complaining  about  how  doctor 
always  being  asked  for  free  at 
leaned  over  and  slapped  our  ho 
the  back  when  he  started,  at  on 
ment  while  reading,  to  cough 
host  stuck  his  hand  in  his  pants 
et,  took  out  a  dollar  and  gave 
the  doctor. 

The  doctor,  an  eminent  th 
surgeon  whose  somewhat  p 
turely  gray  hair  stood  out  1 
feather  duster  in  the  breeze  fro 
water,  was  the  most  enthus 
fisherman  of  all,  knowledgeable 
the  fish  and  their  lore,  and  gen 
about  giving  up  his  place  in  o 
the  swivel  chairs  in  the  boat  to  of 
who  had  less  luck  than  he  had. 
out  his  help  and  encouragement 
tainly  would  not  have  got  my  firs" 
or  my  biggest  one.  If  it  was  I 
reeled  them  in,  it  was  he  who  t 
them  in.  Unluckily,  in  the  end  I 
luckier  in  number  of  fish  taken 
he.  I  didn't  deserve  to  be.  He  too 
biggest,  a  110-pounder. 

Tarpon   when   they  surface 
show  their  backs   (and  occasio 
their    bellies)    are    said  to 
not  to  jump,  and  on  the  first  a 
noon  we  were  in  the  pass  there 
often  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
rolling  within  eyeshot.  In  gen 
however,  one  does  not  fish  the  sur 
but  the  depths.  The  line  carri 
sinker  at  the  top  of  the  leader 
it  is  rigged  so  that,  when  the 
strikes,  the  piece  of  lead  breaks  a 
("There  must  be  tons  of  lead  on 
bottom  of  t  he  pass,"  one  of  our  gu 
Charlie  Wheeler,  said.)  The  line 
two  markers  on  it,  a  piece  of  g 
silk  thread  at  seven  fathoms  an 
piece  of  red  at  ten.  The  length  of 
line  that  is  out  on  any  "drift"  depe 
on    the   depth   of   the   water.  "1 
marker  at  the  tip  [of  the  rod],  g 
tlemen,"  the  guide  says,  or,  "Gr 
marker  on  the  reel  and  then  taki 
iij)  about   four   turns."   The  gui 
know  the  depth  of  the  water  f  rom  1 
the  boat  stands  in  relation  to  la 
marks  on  shore.  The  boat,  its  engi 
idling,  drifts  with  the  tide  over 
area  where  the  guide  knows  the  I 
to  be  or  hopes  they  are.  A  "dri 


How  to  be 

a  successful  square. 


you  happen  to  think  there's 
ng  wrong  with  making  money 
cutting  it  to  work  providing  a 
r  life  for  you  and  your  family, 
e  what  some  people  would  call 
lare. 

nsider  it  a  compliment. You're 
tind  of  man.  A  Responsible 
•  The  kind  who  has  kept  this 


Life  &  Casualty,  Hartford,  Conn. 


country  going  all  these  years. 

And  it's  the  Responsible  Man  who 
appreciates  the  way  we  operate.  How 
we  meet  his  needs. 

Chances  are  we  serve  the  most  re- 
spected businessmen  in  your  com- 
munity. 

For  example,  more  businesses 
group-insure  their  employees 

THE 


through  JEtna  than  any  other  com- 
pany. That  tells  you  something.  Be- 
cause businessmen  can't  afford  to 
make  mistakes. 

How  about  you?  After  all,  life  in- 
surance is  serious  business.  For  you. 
And  for  the  Responsible  Man  from 
iEtna.  See  him  soon.  You'll  be 


treated  squarely. 
CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 
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AFTER  HOURS 


takes  from  ten  minutes  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  depending  on  the  tide  and 
how  wide  an  area  the  fish  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  feeding  in.  When  there 
were  more  than  two  of  us  fishing  in 
the  same  boat,  at  the  end  of  each 
drift  we  rotated  the  two  seats  in  the 
stern,  equipped  with  swivels  for  the 
butts  of  the  rods.  When,  however, 
one  of  us  took  a  fish,  he  was  likely  to 
be  more  than  willing  to  pass  up  his 
next  turn  in  order  to  rest. 

The  lawyer  spent  the  intervals 
reading  a  novel.  He  was  the  quietest 
of  the  Group  and  spoke,  usually,  only 
when  he  had  something  that  was 
worth  saying  or  a  question  worth  ask- 
ing. The  artist  spent  the  intervals 
sketching  the  fishermen  or  the  boats 
or  the  pelicans  that  skim  a  foot  above 
the  water  for  what  seems  to  be  hun- 
dreds of  yards  before  diving  for  fish 
and  disappearing  entirely  beneath  the 
surface.  For  a  bird  so  ridiculous  in 
shape  the  pelican  is  extraordinarily 
graceful  in  motion.  "They'd  sure 
nevi  .  win  a  prize  in  a  design  compe- 
tition," the  artist  said.  By  contrast, 
frigate  birds  with  their  long  tails  and 
steady  wings  and  the  gulls,  which  will 
catch  a  piece  of  used  bait  in  midair 
if  one  throws  it  toward  them,  are 
miracles  of  what  looks  like  function- 
al ism.  The  bait  we  used,  incidentally, 
was  squirrel  fish  about  seven  inches 
long,  brown  with  opalescent  streaks 


about  its  head,  and  crabs.  The  guides 
supply  the  bait  which,  Francis  said, 
cost  him  25  cents  apiece;  the  guides 
in  general  do  not  trap  their  own  bait. 
I  took  three  of  my  fish  on  crabs  but 
the  biggest  one  was  lured  by  a  squir- 
rel fish. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  boats  for 
charter  at  the  Boca  Grande  dock, 
which  is  in  a  narrow  inlet.  Next  to 
the  dock  is  a  showcase  filled  with 
mounted  specimens  of  the  fish  that 
are  caught  in  the  pass,  a  dozen  kinds 
more  or  less,  and  beyond  the  show- 
case is  a  restaurant  called  "The  Pink 
Elephant,"  referred  to  by  everyone 
as  "The  Pink."  Fishing  is  the  root  of 
the  community's  economy.  It  brings 
the  custom  to  Fugate's  Drugstore 
which  sells  fishing  tackle  and  men's 
and  women's  fashions  and  has  a  soda 
fountain  and  a  shelf  of  sneakers  and 
straw  hats.  Fishing  also  provides  the 
transients  who  stay  at  the  Gasparilla 
Inn,  and  those  who  eat  at  a  restaurant 
called  The  Temptation  Bar  and  Grill. 
A  guide  charges  $70  a  day  for  his 
services,  a  boat,  bait,  and  tackle,  and 
for  those  who  come  in  their  own  boats 
he  charges  $40  a  day  for  his  services 
without  tackle  or  bait.  Most  of  the 
guides  supplement  their  income  with 
other  work  on  the  water,  with  com- 
mercial fishing  boats  or  tugs,  but 
Charlie  Wheeler  told  me  that  a  guide 


can  make  a  good  living  doingj 
guiding  "if  he  plays  it  right  andfl 

the  breaks." 

When  we  went  out  at  five  ii 
morning,  as  we  did  several  tj 
there  were  a  few  stars  still  vi[ 
above  the  clouds  that  piled  up| 
whipped  butter  on  the  horizon! 
there  were  already  four  or  five 
in  the  pass  ahead  of  us.  After  an  | 
we  were  just  one  of  twenty-fn 
thirty,  a  small  fleet  drifting  togei 
sometimes  as  close  as  30  or  40  f| 
a  few  cruisers  more  than  40  feet  1 
a  few  small  boats  powered  by 
boards  with  a  couple  of  men  in 
using  light  tackle  (we  were  usinj 
pound  test  line),  boats  called 
Mittens  and  Casurina  and  Bonnidi 
Bayou  Maid.  One  watched  for  ad]| 
in  other  boats. 

"They've  got  one  on  over  the 
someone  would  say  and  point  at  a 
or  woman  struggling  against  a 
bent  almost  double.  Then  one  vj 
watch  for  the  tarpon  to  leap  as 
guide  moved  his  boat  away  frorn^ 
fleet  to  open  water  so  that  his  fisi 
man's  line  would  not  be  fouled 
other  lines  or,  as  once  happened  to 
the  fish  would  not  jump  and  sti 
another  boat  and  free  himself  ofa 
hook.  The  fish  are  canny.  They 
sound  to  the  bottom  of  the  pass 
frequently  manage  to  cut  the  \im\ 
the  rocks.  Occasionally  they  will  li 
one  another  inadvertently:  the 
in  our  boat  lost  a  fish  because  anot 
fish  rolled  over  his  line,  easing 
tension  on  it  for  just  a  second,  1< 
enough  to  let  the  hooked  fish  take 
"Somebody  put  a  double  whammyi 
you  that  time,"  Charlie  said  to 
artist. 

I  did  not  see  the  most  spectacui 
incident  of  our  outing;  it  happei 
on  another  boat  to  the  architect,  w 
is  a  cool  hand  with  a  tarpon.  He  ha< 
fish  on  his  line  and  the  guide  til 
taken  the  boat  into  deep  water  to  | 
away  from  the  other  boats.  A  sha'i 
went  after  the  hooked  tarpon  a 
struck  it,  so  that  briefly  the  archill 
had  both  fish  to  contend  with.  Th  , 
the  shark  leaped  clear  of  the  surfa 
tearing  the  tarpon  in  pieces  and  b 
of  it  flew  in  the  air. 

Sharks  are  a  continuous  threat 
the  captured  tarpon,  but  more  peai 
able  great  fish  occupy  the  same  wate 
-porpoises,  the  most  rhythmical 
fish,  it  appears,  roll  with  the  tarpo 
an  occasional  ray,  flat  and  shaped  li 


ate  like  kings -free.  Sightseeing  was  free. 

r  whole  first  day  in  Amsterdam  was  free,  by  George! " 


rope's  most  surprising  city  is  free. 
October  17  to  next  March  1, 
<e  who  starts  Europe  in  Amster- 
ts  a  "Day  on  the  House"  from  the 
Jam  Tourist  Association, 
ded:  free  canal  cruise,  free  lunch, 
seums,  choice  of  free  dinner  at  the 
"  (above),  Waroeng  Djawa  or  Port 
ive,  free  concert  ticket,  free  night- 
it— plus  other  free  surprises. 


You'll  get  your  trip  off  to  a  spectacular 
start  in  KLM's  hometown-  one  of  Europe's 
four  most  popular  cities— free! 

See  your  trav:  tqent  for  full  details  and 
KLM's  free  ArnstL  lam  book.  (Or,  clip 
coupon  at  right.) 

P.S.  You  can  also  visit 
95  other  cities  world- 
wide with  KLM  and  the 
careful, punctual  Dutch. 


ROYAL  DUTCH  AIRLINES 


Rush  details  on  "Free  Day." 

(If  you'd  like  KLM's  208-page 
guidebook,  enclose  25C  in 
coin  for  mailing.)  To:  G.P.O. 
Box  1869,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001. 

 Pin  me  


.State. 


.Zip. 


H-6 


(My  travel  agent) 


Fire  isn't  the  only  way 
to  destroy  a  forest 

(Unwise  taxes  can  do  the  same  thing) 


Wild  animals  join  in  flight  from  fire,  their  enmity  momentarily  .stilled 


How?  Look  at  it  this  way.  It  takes  up  to  120  years  for  some 
trees  to  grow  from  seedling  to  saw  log  size.  During  this  time 
tree  farmers  must  spend  money  year  in  and  year  out  to  reforest 
and  protect  their  growing  crops  from  fire,  insects  and  disease. 

Fire,  of  course,  is  always  a  risk  hut  it's  a  risk  tree  farmers 
can  generally  control.  Kxcessive  taxation,  however,  can  push  total 
costs  to  a  point  where  tree  farmers  would  have  lo  operate  at  a 
loss,  making  reforestation  impractical. 

This  could  mean  the  end  of  growing  timber  as  a  crop  on  pri- 
vately owned  tree  farms.  The  taxes  paid  by  tree  farmers  today, 
while  heavy,  are  generally  realistic.  Unless  they  are  changed 
unwisely,  you  can  count  on  tree  farms  to  provide  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  an  ever  growing  range  of  useful  wood  products  forever. 
We'd  like  you  lo  have  our  free  booklet,  "Plain  Talk  About  Trees 
and  Taxes.",  Write  us  at  Box  A-35,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401. 

Weyerhaeuser    .  where  the  future  unites 
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;  jet  fighter,  leaps  against  the 
grouper  (a  fish  which  makes 
chowder;  sometimes  takes 
>n  bait,  as  does  its  massive 
[most  man-sized,  the  jewfish. 
lot  the  season  for  bluefish, 
so  like  those  waters,  but  the 
;  and  I  trolled  for  fifteen  or 
ainutes  with  light  tackle  over 
where  the  guide  saw  a  flock 
reeding,  and  we  took,  between 
t  ladyfish  (a  very  small— a 
r  two— and  a  very  lively  ver- 
he  tarpon  )  and  two  mackerel, 
called  this  kind  of  fishing 
time,"  and  in  comparison 
i  long  wait  for  the  slashing 
:  a  tarpon  it  did,  indeed,  seem 
day. 

lit -Water  Fisherman's  Bible 
Although  the  best  precautions 
the  best  advice  is  followed, 
lave  made  chumps  out  of  more 
in  than  any  other  species  of 
.  Once  a  big  silver  is  hooked 
wild  .  .  .  wild  .  .  .  completely 
e  somersaults,  spins,  swaps 
lakes  violently  in  the  air,  and 
said  to  climb  trees." 
roup  of  chumps  took  fourteen 
and  probably  lost  more  than 
lat  many.  But  those  who  pre- 
fer us,  Francis,  a  big  man  with 
'  Florida  accent  who  has  been 
for  almost  as  long  as  he  can 
oer  (he  runs  a  boatyard  with 
ither  as  well),  and  Charlie 
r,  whose  daughter  was  about 
luate  from  nursing  school  in 
made  us  the  fishermen  most 
rould  not  otherwise  have  been, 
the  tarpon  are  not  striking, 
3  takes  their  indifference  as 
onal  affront;  when  they  do 
ooth  he  and  Charlie  maneuver 
>oats  with  such  sureness  and 
y  that  the  man  on  the  rod  is 
y  given  every  chance  to  bring 
fish  but  is  made  to  look  (if  he 
like  the  non-chump  he  most 
fty  isn't. 

the  Group.  .  .  .  There  is  a  qual- 
uspended  reality  about  a  group 
i  on  an  outing  that  if  not  un- 
»le  is  just  as  well  left  to  a 
't-a  Hemingway,  not  a  Mc- 
'.  One  of  the  men.  the  architect, 
a  me,  "You  ought  to  write  a 
ibout  this  group." 
reed,  but  on  second  thought  I 
d  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  I 
about  the  fish.  [  ] 


Show  a 

zillion 

slides  and 
never  jam 
one* 


The  Kodak  Carousel  is  the  slide  projector 
with  the  horizontal  tray— and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  its  jamproof  operation.  The  horizontal 
tray  makes  the  CAROUSEL  Projector  as  depend- 
able as  gravity.  It's  gravity  that  lowers  each 
slide  gently,  surely  into  place.  Your  slides  are 
never  forced  into  place.  Never  shoved  or  grip- 
ped in  any  way.  And  you're  never  embarrassed 
by  a  jammed  slide  in  mid-show. 

Choose  from  three  models:  The  Carousel 
600  Projector  gives  you  push-button  control. 
The  Carousel  700,  hi-lo  light,  push-button  and 
remote  control  too.  The  Carousel  800  has 
everything— hi-lo  light,  three-speed  automatic 
slide  change,  remote  focus,  remote  and  push- 
button slide  controls.  From  less  than  $80. 
Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

KODAK  CAROUSEL  Projector 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


The  Repulse  of  the  Swing  Set 


Washington  society  -  including  the 
Johnson  Court— has  been  saved 
from  Sin,  Frivolity,  and  the  Frug. 
Bid  another  Menace  is  creeping 
up  on  the  H ill . . . 

First  it  was  London  that  was 
"swinging,"  and  now  it  is  Washing- 
ton, or  so  we  are  told.  The  Swing  Set 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  over  the 
nation's  capital  to  suc  h  an  extent  that 
"the  vibrations  are  rattling  teacups 
from  the  White  House  to  Chevy 
Chase."  Moreover,  it  is  reported  that 
"with  the  Swing  Set.  the  once  socially 
leonine  British  and  French  embassies 
are  out,  the  Algerians,  Spaniards, 
Kuwaitis,  and  Moroccans  are  in.  In- 
timate musical  salons  are  out.  belly 
dancers  are  in.  With  the  Swing  Set, 
even  Washington's  long-hallowed  ba- 
nana souffle  is  out;  what's  in  is  an 
exotic  Arabic  comestible  called  Burek, 
a  sort  of  Moslem  cheese  Danish."  And 
then  there  is  all  this  watusi.  frug, 
atid  jerk. 

In  view  of  this  kind  of  publicity, 
one  could  hardly  blame  Americans 
1'or  becoming  alarmed  over  this  new 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Potomac.  Before  our  good  citizens 
forbid  their  children  to  visit  the  capi- 
tal, however,  it  might  be  helpful  for 
them  to  know  that  Washington  itself 
is  not  yet  concerned  over  its  own 
decadence. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  most 
Washingtonians  didn't  know-still 
don't  know-that  the  town  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Swing  Set. 

Since  this  is  a  serious  matter,  this 
department  has  given  it  serious  at- 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  1966 


tention.  The  readers  of  Harper's  are 
entitled  to  the  facts.  First  of  all,  it  is 
true  that  in  Washington  (unlike  other 
cities,  of  course)  some  people— espe- 
cially the  young  -do  something  called 
the  watusi.  fish,  frug,  etc.  In  the  eyes 
of  Congressmen,  who  have  been  send- 
ing back  outraged  letters  to  their  hin- 
terland constituents  on  the  wild  do- 
ings in  the  capital,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  abandoned  about  dancing 
vertically  (watusi)  rather  than  hori- 
zontally (fox  trot),  although  why 
dancing  apart  is  supposed  to  be  more 
sexy  and  sinful  than  cheek-to-cheek 
is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  Con- 
gressional critics. 

It  is  true  that  the  Algerians,  Mo- 
roccans, Spaniards,  and  Kuwaitis  en- 
tertain frequently,  as  do  most  of  the 
112  other  embassies.  The  men  get 
themselves  up  exotically  in  black 
suits,  white  shirts,  and  black  ties. 
Their  "way-out"  wives  think  nothing 
of  wearing  daring  evening  dresses 
revealing  part  of  their  backs.  One 
all-out  swinger,  a  former  Miss  Amer- 
ica, showed  up  at  an  embassy  party 
wearing  dark  glasses.  Naturally, 
there  were  gasps. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  British  and 
French  embassies  are  "out"  these 
days-out,  that  is,  to  those  who  have 
not  been  invited  in.  As  of  this  writ- 
ing, however,  there  is  no  known  in- 
stance of  a  swinger  turning  down 
an  invitation  from  these  old-line 
"square"  establishments. 

As  to  "intimate  musical  salons" 
being  out,  I  have  consulted  Mrs. 
Alice  Longworth,  the  most,  distin- 
guished living  authority  on  Washing- 
ton, and  she  says  it  is  true  that  they 


are  out,  and  have  been  since  H 
to  the  "long-hallowed  banana  s< 
also  being  out,  I  have  consulte. 
Samuel  (Scottie)  Lanahan,  da 
of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  an  i, 
ity  on  the  dining  delights  of  tl' 
group,  of  which  she  is  a  chartei 
ber.  "Banana  souffle?"  said 
Lanahan.  "Never  heard  of  i 
must  be  thinking  of  some  othe 
tal.  Try  Central  America." 

The  reputed  queen  of  the  sv| 
is  a  handsome,  lively,  blonde  I 
named  Barbara  Howar,  who 
sidered  the  best  piano-top  dai  a 
town.  But  even  she  admits  \Ni[ 
ton  has  its  limitations.  Loo 
sighs,  "You  could  put  all  the  swj 
in  a  telephone  booth."  And  a1! 
Mrs.  Lanahan  adds,  "they'r 
tiresome."  They  certainly  ha 
come  so  to  President  Johnso 
President,  who  c  uts  a  fancy  ru 
self,  has  suddenly  clamped  dc 
the  merriment  at  the  White 
and  this  has  tempered  the  ga 
the  whole  court.  Just  what  b 
on  the  President's  kill-joy  m 
not  clear.  One  day  there  was  a 
nent  photo  of  Henry  Fowler,  tl 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  flailinj 
at  one  of  the  new  epileptic  danc 
then  a  little  later  there  was  a  ; 
press  photo  of  Johnson's  chie 
the  Reverend  Bill  Movers,  d' 
non-Baptist  version  of  the  same 
This  was  followed  by  a  3:0 
White  House  party  (the  Presid  I 
tired  earlier  )  which  renewed  n 
publicity.  All  in  all,  the  Pn  4 
was  not  amused,  especially  whe  R 
resentative  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iow<  I 
for  Moyer's  resignation,  and  tr  B 


It's  back-to-school ! 
ake  sure  your  students 

are  taking  these 
3  required  courses . . . 
akfast  lunch  and  dinner 


Are  her  meals  as  well  planned  as  her  curriculum? 


ner's  haphazard  schedules  and  on-the- 
;ing  are  over.  It's  back  to  sensible  eating 
for  the  whole  family  with  well-balanced 
that  include  plenty  of  milk  and  other 
bods :  cheese,  ice  cream,  butter. 

nake  sure  you're  giving  your  family  the 
hing  meals  they  need  to  help  keep  them 
ing  busy  fall  days,  plan  each  meal  around 
'.sic  Four  Food  Groups.  All  the  known 
nts  are  in  the  Basic  Four  and  they  pro- 
l  foundation  for  a  balanced  diet.  The 
s  are:  (I)  Milk  and  Dairy  Foods;  (2) 
,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs ;  (3)  Fruits  and  Veg- 
s ;  (4)  Cereals  and  Breads. 

i  can  put  new  flavor  excitement  into  e 
vvith  mouthwatering  combinations  using 
basic  Four  Food  Groups.  The  variation, 
idless.  Let  your  imagination  go! 
get  your  FREE  copy  of  "Family  Feeding 
^itness  and  Fun,"  which  describes  the 
Four  Food  Groups  and  explains  how  to 


use  them  to  create  more  nutritious  meals,  write 
to  the  Public  Relations  Department,  American 
Dairy  Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60606. 

Well-balanced  meals  are  just  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  in  keeping  your  family  fit  and 
healthy.  Your  family  also  needs  adequate  exer- 
cise and  plenty  of  rest.  You  see,  fitness  means 
an  ability  to  work  with  vigor  and  pleasure, 
without  undue  fatigue,  with  energy  left  for  en- 
joying hobbies  and  recreational  activities. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  set  up 
your  own  family  fitness  program,  write  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  Room 
103 1 ,  GAO  Building,  441  G.  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20203. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Illinois  60606 
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tists  also  began  protesting.  In  any 
case,  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Moyers  have 
gone  back  to  waltzing,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  gone  back  to  stag  parties. 
And  that's  how  Washington  is  swing- 
ing these  days. 

Provincial,  Yes 
Dull,  No 

A  fellow  columnist,  Sydney  Harris, 
has  raised  other  questions  about  the 
capital  that  are  more  disturbing. 
Which  city,  he  asked,  has  more  psy- 
chiatrists per  capita  than  any  other 
in  the  country?  And  which  consumes 
more  liquor  per  capita  than  any 
other?  He  was  staring  right  at  Wash- 
ington. "Our  nation's  capital,"  he 
said,  "leads  the  field  in  both  of  these 
significant  categories— and  leads  it  in 
practically  nothing  else."  The  rest  of 
the  indictment  charged,  inter  alia, 
that  Washington  is  a  "one-industry 
town,"  and,  like  all  such  towns,  "it  is 
essentially  provincial."  This,  we  are 
informed,  is  not  true  of  the  capitals 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  most 
other  European  countries. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Washington 
is  a  company  town,  dominated  by 
government  as  Detroit  is  by  cars,  and 
Hollywood  by  the  movies.  And  so,  alas, 
it  is  provincial  in  its  unique  way. 
Many  of  us  who  live  in  Washington 
are  constantly  aware  of  this.  Day  in 
and  night  out  there  is  too  much  con- 
centration on  Subject  A  (govern- 
ment) to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  The 
same  people  see  each  other  too  often. 
There  is  too  much  unleavened  rank. 
The  gossip  becomes  not  a  vicious,  but 
a  monotonous  circle.  The  whole  in- 
breeding process  ultimately  produces 
a  comfortable,  self-satisfied,  if  not 
superior,  isolation.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  a  nation's  capital  being 
part  of  its  greatest,  most  cosmopoli- 
tan city.  The  men  who  run  Washing- 
ton are  handicapped  by  being  cut  off 
from  daily  association  with  their 
peers  in  the  world  of  business  and 
finance,  publishing  and  communica- 
tion, the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  this 
kind  of  association  which,  in  other 
capitals,  helps  government  officials 
keep  their  own  world  in  perspective. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  most  isolated  of  all  is  the 
chief  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
He  can,  of  course,  send  for  anybody, 
but  it's  not  the  same  thing.  All  Presi- 
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dents,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Truman,  fancy  that  they  hate  Yes- 
men,  but,  of  course,  they  really  don't. 
What's  the  use  of  becoming  President 
if  you  have  to  keep  on  deferring  to 
those  who  disagree  with  you?  There 
is  a  well-cultivated  and  highly  publi- 
cized impression  that  President  John- 
son has  a  sturdy  No-man  in  his  press 
secretary.  Bill  Moyers,  but  it  is  just 
another  White  House  myth.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  real  No-man  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  life;  there  never 
has  been,  and  nobody  who  knows  him 
well  thinks  there  ever  will  be.  There 
is  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  who 
could  conceivably  say  to  him,  "Lyn- 
don, what  in  God's  name  do  you  think 
you  are  doing  in  Vietnam?" 

The  provincialism  of  Washington  is 
beyond  relief.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
federal  republic,  and  therefore  it  can 
never  hope  to  be  part  of  another  city 
and  state;  it  must  go  on  being  iso- 
lated, not  always  splendidly.  But  it  is 
not  altogether  true  that  "except  for 
its  stately  buildings  |  more  about  that 
later |,  Washington  has  none  of  the 
adornments  of  a  great  city— no  thea- 
ter to  speak  of,  a  third-rate  symphony 
orchestra,  dull  and  conventional 
museums,  and  practically  no  literary 
or  intellectual  ferment."  This  is 
a  hard,  ungenerous  impeachment. 
Washington  will  never  be  a  rival  to 
New  York  as  a  center  of  the  enter- 
tainment, artistic,  cerebral  world,  but 
it  has  serious  claims  to  being  second 
only  to  New  York,  and  these  claims 
will  be  reinforced  as  time  goes  on.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point. 
What  city,  other  than  New  York,  har- 
bors a  constellation  like  the  National 
Gallery,  the  Corcoran,  the  Phillips, 
and  now,  soon,  the  Hirshhorn,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inimitable  Smith- 
sonian? Only  Lincoln  Center  will  sur- 
pass the  magnificent  new  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  And  certainly  no  American  city, 
except  Manhattan,  is  host  to  more 
authors  of  one  kind  or  another.  Wash- 
ington reeks  with  writers,  and,  if  that 
is  proof  of  "intellectual  ferment,"  the 
place  is  jumping.  Since  the  capital  has 
no  industry  other  than  government,  it 
is  singularly  a  white-collar  town, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  residents 
who  spend  much  of  their  time  either 
writing  or  reading  books.  All  in  all, 
it  is  an  agreeable  city  to  visit  or  live 
in,  and  it  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  not 
being  New  York.  It  can't  help  it. 


Stewart's  Pic 
Against  the  <|fl 

The  rest  of  the  country 
troubled  by  the  state  of  aest 
swinging  in  Washington,  bu 
tives  of  the  capital  are  arous 
only  one  local  issue  (other  th 
Rule)  and  that  is  the  Capitol 
with  an  "o")  itself.  The  pr 
enlarge  (or  deface)  this  sacr 
ture  has  inspired  primitive, 
reactions,  with  the  propon 
opponents  literally  snarling 
other.  Before  it  is  all  over,  th 
the  nation  will  probably  joi 
bitter  fight,  for  the  Capitol  is 
a  national  shrine,  and  all  A 
have  a  right  to  participate  in 
for-all  argument. 

Actually,  the  new  controver 
culmination  of  one  that  h 
brewing  for  some  years.  In  a 
way,  it  centers  on  a  qui 
effacing,  but  stubborn  an 
mined  old  gentleman  who 
about  marble.  He  is  seventy- 
old  George  Stewart,  who 
august  title  of  Architect  of  t 
tnl.  although  he  is  not  an  aiiBf 
He  is  a  former  building  conM 
and  former  Republican  CongiH 
who,  in  1954,  was  appointed  bJH 
dent  Eisenhower  to  the  jqH 
ordinarily  would  be  called  iifl 
Superintendent.  No  one  caugHM 
first  that  this  seemingly  unasjB 
man  had  secret  grandiose  ideaH 
converting  Capitol  Hill  intoB 
Roman  temple  city.  But  he  hafl 
with  Speakers  of  the  House,  firw 
the  all-powerful  Sam  Raybui  I 
now  with  his  successor,  Speaki  ■ 
McCormack,  which  means  ll 
move  buildings,  if  not  mountai  N 

First,  about  ten  years  ago,  ht  n 
rected  a  proposal,  originally  ill 
hundred  years  ago  and  ten  tir 
jected,  to  extend  the  east  front 
ing  toward  the  Supreme  CouJ 
the  building  by  XI  feet  with  I 
marble  facade.  Ray  burn  got  th  fl 
authorized  without  public  hear  M 
floor  debates  as  a  rider  to  th  ll 
Legislation  Appropriations  Ac  H 
American  Institute  of  Archite<  i\ 
others  protested,  but  there  f 
time  to  arouse  public  resistant  ' 
justification  was  the  contentiott 
the  old  sandstone  wall  was  crun 
that  the  dome  sat  poorly  on  the 
ing,  and  that  more  space  was  r  ( 


Some  people  come  to  Switzerland 
just  to  look  down  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 


:ver  wonder  what  it's  like  to  go  around  with  your 
1  in  the  clouds? 

ake  a  ride  to  the  top  of  a  Swiss  mountain.  You'll 
out  soon  enough.  (On  top  of  the  Jungfraujoch  for 
nple,  you  can  have  lunch  while  you  look  out  into 
ice  and  Italy.) 

And  when  you  finally  get  back  to  earth,  you'll  find 
Swiss  are  still  there  — waiting  to  make  life  at  the 
om  just  as  exciting  as  life  at  the  top. 
You'll  wine  and  dine  at  an  elegant  lakeside  cafe 
1  if  you  want  to  go  still  lower,  you  can  dance  the 
pit  away  in  a  wine-cellar  night  club  built  a  thousand 
rs  before  you  were  born. 


Swissair  can  fly  you  non-stop  to  Switzerland  from 
New  York  every  day  of  the  week.  For  as  little  as  $360* 
round-trip.  And  direct  from  Chicago  four  times  a  week. 
For  as  little  as  $435*  round-trip. 

And  just  to  make  your  trip  more  enjoyable,  send 
for  our  free  map  of  Switzerland  (to  find  out  where  all 
the  best  places  to  look  down  from  are). 

It's  just  one  of  the  little  things  we  do  to  make  our- 
selves useful. 

For  more  about  the  "ups"  and  "downs"  of  Switzer- 
'and,  call  your  travel  agent.  Or  write  Swissair,  608  Fifth 
Ave.  (at  49th  St.),  The  Swiss  Center,  New  York  City. 

Offices  in  other  principal  cities. 


i  CafiC  WO" IDW'DE:  ON  the  private:^  OWNED  AIRLINE  Of  :.v 


*14'21  DAY  ECONOMY  EXCURSION  FARE  VALIO  FROM  AUGUST  29,  MONDAYS  THROUGH  THURSDAYS. 
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Which  was  18th  century 
England s  favourite  pastime: 
Rugby  or  Gordons  ? 


Sporting  Englishmen  first  played  Rugby 
around  1870.  Which  means  Gordon's 
had  the  field  to  itself  for  over  a  century. 
Since  1769,  to  be  precise.  The  year  Mr. 
Gordon  made  his  silky-smooth,  icy-dry 
discovery.  The  gin  that's  still  England's 
biggest  seller.  Not  to  mention  America. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  fun-loving  world. 
Next  time  you're  in  a  sporting  mood, 
try  Gordon's.  Every  bit  as  exhilarating 
as  Rugby.  But  not  so  exhausting. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.  A.  100*  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN  90  PROOF  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO..  LTD..  LINDEN.  NEW  JERSEJf 


WHERE  CAN 
MAN  GO... 
IN  R  &  D? 

In  distant  planets,  to  land-vehicles 
of  the  I970\s,  to  a  region  far 
beyond  the  grasp  of  man  today 
the  ocean  bottom.  Lockheed's 
major  Research  iV.  Development 
programs  reach  from  deepest 
space  to  the  ocean  deep.  Engineers 
and  Scientists  interested  in 
Lockheed's  varied  programs  are 
invited  to  write  K.  R.  Kiddoo, 
Professional  Placement  Manager, 
Sunnyvale.  California.  An  equal 
opportunity  em  plover. 


MISSILES  &  SPACE  COMPANY 


How  People  50  to 
80  May  Apply  For 
Life  Insurance 

II  you're  between  50  and  80, 
you  ma)  ^till  apply  for  the  same 
kind  of  life  in-urancr  a\ailal>lr 
when  you  were  younger.  You 
handle  the  transaction  entirely 
by  mail.  Nn  one  will  call  <>n  you. 
l\o  obligation. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  apply  to 
put  this  policy  into  effect  at  an 
i  ntrod  uctory  rale  for  I  he  I  ii  -I 
month.  Just  tear  out  this  ad  ami 
mail  it  today  with  your  name 
address  and  year  ol  birth  to  ( Md 
American,  1900  Oak.  Dept.  L959N, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 

Please  USE  Your  lip  Code! 


Secrets  of 
Master  Artists 

REVEALED  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Now  learn  drawing,  painting  and 
commercial  art  in  your  spare 
time,  m  your  own  home  —  with  per- 
sonalized, highly  individual  instruc- 
tion. Course  prepared  by  II 
distinguished  master  artists.  Lessons 
amazingly  easy  -  tuition  amazingly 
low,  only  $(i  a  month.  You'll  quickly 
he  on  your  way  to  a  fascinating 
hobby  or  good-paying  career,  l  icensed  by  N  Y. 
State  Educa.  Dept.  Accredited  Member  NIISC. 
Send  for  I  Ki  t  HOOK  No  obligation;  no  one  will 
call.  WASIIINOION  SC  HOOI  OF  ART,  Studio 
22').  Port  Washington,  New  York  11050. 
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Also  Rayburn  soothingly  said,  i 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  witl 
west  end." 

So  Stewart  got  his  way.  It  was 
the    beginning.    Next  came 
sprawling  lump  of  marble,  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  then 
staggering  marble  blockhouse, 
Sam  Rayburn  House  Office  Build 
probably  the  most  costly  ($135 
lion)  and  inefficient  building  of - 
kind  in  the  world.  With  these 
umphs  behind  him,  Stewart,  in 
usual  noiseless  way,  somehow  > 
suaded  Speaker  McCormack,  Senifjr 
Everett  Dirksen,  the  Minority  Lea 
and   Vice   President   Humphrey  | 
approve  his  piece  de  resistanct\ 
super  extravaganza  $34-million  ft- 
tension  of  the  west  side  of  the  Cap' 
(looking   toward   the  Lincoln 
morial ) .   Stewart   says   no  fur 
Congressional   authorization  is 
quired.  All  he  needs  is  the  mone, 

The  idea  is  to  push  out  the  w 
west  side  of  the  building  (as  fa 
88  feet).  The  original  facade, 
different  sections  conceived  by 
William  Thornton  in  the  1790s 
Charles  Bulfinch  in  the  1820s,  wil 
sunk  in  acres  of  new  marble, 
graceful  central  portico  will  be 
larged  and  redesigned,  as  will  be 
grand  terrace  with  its  grand  stai 

Once  more  we  are  told  that  the  J 
sandstone  walls  are  crumbling, 
that  more  space  is  inquired.  Ther 
a  remedy  for  the  first  complaint, 
as  for  the  second,  the  critics  are 
ing— space  for  what?  Mr.  Stew 
wants  two  movie  auditoriums, 
new  cafeterias,  several  confere 
rooms,  and  109  offices  for  Congr 
men  who  already  have  plenty  of  offi 
in  five  large  office  buildings,  and  w 
if  they  need  more  space,  can  alw 
order  up  still  another  office  huildi 

This  lime  the  trumpet  of  opposit 
was  not  uncertain.  A  growing  nnml 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  hs 
already  launched  a  counterattaj 
charging  that  the  plan  is  vvastef 
"dubiously  conceived,"  a  "senseh 
dcgradal  ion  of  a  great  nal  ional  moi 
nient."  They  suggest  that  the  walls 
repaired  and  restored,  as  was  do 
with  the  White  House  while  Trum 
was  President.  The  most  devastate 
comment  came  from  the  Chairman 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  VVillki 
Walton,  who  is  also  known  for  I 
brilliant  paintings  of  the  Washingfc 
scene.    His   seven-man  commis.sk 


Tie  little  girl  who  lost  herself  in  books... 


iow  finds  answers  to  thousands  of  research  questions. 


elores  Maximena  graduated  from 
Goldilocks"  and  "Little  Red  Riding 
ood"  at  a  very  early  age.  Ever  since 
ne  learned  to  read  at  a  Detroit  grade 
.hool— all  through  high  sckiool  and 
le  University  of  Michigan,  books  have 
een  a  big  part  of  her  life.  Now  her 
i/elihood  is  books.  In  fact,  she  is  cur- 
Jntly  working  for  an  advanced  de- 
ree  in  Library  Science  at  Michigan. 


All  this  background  paid  off .  .  .  both 
for  Miss  Maximena  and  for  General 
Motors.  As  Reference  Librarian  at  the 
Research  Laboratories  Library  at  the 
Genera!  Motors  Technical  Center, 
she's  the  daily  target  for  such  ques- 
tions as'  What  is  Poisson's  ratio  of 
tetrafluorethy,  e?  What  is  the  daily 
gasoline  cons'.  ip>  on  in  Los  Angeles 
County?  What  is  the  thermal  conduc- 


tivity of  a  certain  steel  alloy?  Miss  Max- 
imena is  expected  to  and  invariably 
does  come  up  with  right  answers.  Her 
long  experience,  perception  and  skill 
enable  her  to  put  her  finger  on  diffi- 
cult answers  quickly  and  accurately. 

She's  the  kind  of  person  that's 
handy  to  have  around  ...  in  fact, 
the  kind  of  person  General  Motors 
couldn't  do  without. 


ieneral  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 


GM 
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composed  of  architects,  artists,  and 
art  critics,  has  authority  over  the  de- 
sign of  every  federal  building  in 
Washington,  except,  alas,  the  Capitol 
and  its  satellite  oftice  buildings.  Mr. 
Walton  said  he  hoped  there  would  be 
"a  national  uprising  of  citizens  say- 
ing, 'You  cannot  vandalize  our  Capi- 
tol'." In  a  letter  to  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Speaker,  Walton  called  the 
Stewart  project  "a  national  tragedy." 
He  also  informed  them  that  a  civil 
engineering  firm  had  studied  the 
problem  of  restoring  the  west  walls 
and  found  it  was  "feasible  even 
though  difficult."  His  eloquent  letter 
went  on  to  say : 

The  Capitol  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the 
great  buildings  of  the  world,  compa- 
rable in  size  and  shape  to  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in  London. 
While  it  finally  cannot  rank  with 
either  of  them  in  architectural  purity, 
it  has  a  style  and  a  quality  that  is 
unique. 

It  has  been  developed  piece  by  piece 
as  this  Republic  grew  from  a  small 
nation  to  become  the  greatest  world 
power.  And  that  history  is  reflected  in 
the  architecture  of  the  West  Facade. 
In  the  process  of  growth  the  Capitol 
has  taken  on  a  patriotic  symbolism 
that  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 
Unquestionably  it  is  the  single  most 
important  building  in  our  Republic, 
expressive  of  our  noble  ideals  and 
great  achievements.  To  preserve  it, 


other  lesser  needs  such  as  those  for 
additicnal  oftice  space,  restaurant  fa- 
cilities, and  tourist  accommodations 
must  be  set  aside  for  a  large  goal. 

Francis  Lethbridge,  a  distinguished 
Washington  architect  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Land- 
marks Committee,  says  the  "tragedy 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  will  have  irrevo- 
cably altered  the  Capitol  and  yet  will 
not  have  solved  space  problems  for 
good."  He  saw  "no  aesthetic,  histori- 
cal, or  even  practical  reasons"  for 
such  a  massive  change.  When  Stewart 
was  asked  for  comment  on  the  torrent 
of  criticism,  he  brusquely  said,  "I 
have  no  comment  on  anything— any 
part  of  it.  I'm  only  a  working  stiff 
around  here."  The  trouble  is,  he's  al- 
ways "working"  on  the  Capitol.  He 
can't  seem  to  take  it  or  leave  it  alone. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania appears  to  have  expressed  the 
reaction  of  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
a  statement  which  said  : 

I  desire  to  solicit  the  interest  of 
Senators  in  a  bill  which  I  am  thinking 
about  introducing  to  designate  the 
U.  S.  Capitol  building  as  a  National 
Historical  Landmark.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  it  a  federal  offense  for  any- 
one to  deface,  mutilate  or  in  any  other 
way  desecrate  it.  It  would  apply  to 
all  persons,  including  architects,  non- 
architects,  and  nominal  architects. 


I  come  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  where  we  have  many 
national  landmarks.  We  do  not  like 
to  see  our  landmarks  "improved"— 
we  are  quite  happy  with  them  the 
way  they  are.  If  someone  proposed 
to  "beautify"  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  addition  of  a 
modernistic  hot-dog  stand — or  even  a 
colonial  reproduction  of  a  hot-dog 
stand — we  would  strenuously  object. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  less 
for  the  U.  S.  Capitol  building.  It,  too, 
i3  a  national  shrine.  It  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  protection  against  vandalism 
— whether  from  high  places  or  low- 
as  Independence  Hall  or  Old  Swedes' 
Church. 

When  George  Washington  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol,  he  said, 
with  unusual  feeling,  "It  may  be 
relied  upon,  it  is  the  progress  of  that 
building  which  is  to  inspire  or  de- 
press the  public  confidence."  He 
wasn't  far  wrong.  It  has  done  much  to 
hold  the  Union  together,  especially  in 
the  early  years  of  the  fragile  Repub- 
lic. As  Howard  K.  Smith  has  pointed 
out,  "Its  influence  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  for  a  century  and  a 
third,  all  state  capitols  were  modeled 
after  the  one  in  Washington."  When 
work  on  it  was  interrupted  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  in  his 
wise  way  ordered  the  work  resumed,  J 
for  "if  the  people  see  the  Capitol  go- 
ing on,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  intend  the  j 
Union  shall  go  on."  Under  the  ! 
Stewart  plan,  the  part  of  the  building  , 
to  be  destroyed  is  the  last  of  the  old 
sandstone  walls  of  the  small  square  1 
structure  which  housed  Congress  in 
November  1800.  It  embraced  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  Sunday  it  was  used  as  a 
church.  At  a  cost  of  42  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  it  was  the  best  building  invest- 
ment the  nation  ever  made.  Still,  that 
doesn't  impress  George  Stewart.  If 
he  had  the  same  job  in  France,  How- 
ard Smith  remarks,  "he  would  prob- 
ably replace  Chartres  Cathedral  with 
a  supermarket.  That  gentle,  polite  old 
man— the  Capitol  architect  who  is  not 
an  architect— is  dangerous.  Let  us  re- 
sist him,  and  hold  onto  a  heritage 
while  we  still  have  one." 

Yes,  let  us  resist  him.  Stewart 
listens  only  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
listens  only  to  the  people.  So  if  the 
people  want  to  protect  this  heritage, 
they  had  better  let  Congress  know 
how  they  feel.  That  might  do  it.      |  J 
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What  do  other 
station  wagons  have 
at  a  Volkswagen  doesn't? 


A  snazzy  looking  body. 

Compared  to  other  station  wagons,  a 
Volkswagen  comes  off  kind  of  plain,  style- 
less  and  boxy  looking.  But  that's  the 
beauty  of  it.  Because  it's  shaped  like  a  box 
it  can  hold  about  twice  as  much  as  stylish 
wagons.  And  because  we  make  the  body 
|  higher  instead  of  longer,  it'll  park  in  4'  less 
space  than  stylish  wagons. 

i  An  engine  in  the  front. 

Most  station  wagons  devote  about  V3 
of  their  space  to  carrying  an  engine 
around.  But  our  engine  is  in  the  rear,  out  of 
the  way,  so  most  of  a  Volkswagen's  space 
can  be  devoted  to  space.  And  with  that 
extra  weight  in  the  rear,  it  gets  extra  trac- 
tion in  mud  and  sand  and  snow. 

A  drive  shaft. 

(It  makes  that  big  mound  in  the  floor, 
from  front  to  back,  forcing  the  middle 
passenger  to  sit  with  his  knees  in  the  air. ) 
Naturally,  wagons  with  engines  in  the 
front  have  to  use  a  drive  shaft  to  make  their 
rear  wheels  go.  But  not  the  Volkswagen. 
It  uses  a  rear  engine  to  make  its  rear 
wheels  go. 

A  radiator,  a  water  pump  and  hoses. 

All  very  necessary  if  your  wagon  us« 
water,  but  a  VW  never  touches  the  stuff.  It's 


cooled  by  air.  There's  nothing  to  boil 
over,  nothing  to  freeze  up  and  no  place  to 
put  antifreeze. 

A  frame. 

Most  other  wagons  have  bulky  frames. 
But  instead  of  a  frame,  1  5,982  spot  welds 
join  the  Volkswagen  body  into  one  solid 
piece  of  steel.  So  loading  Va  of  a  ton  may 
cause  a  strain,  but  on  you,  not  it. 

All  of  the  above. 

That's  our  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon. 

Because  of  what  it  doesn't  have,  it 
doesn't  have  much  in  common  with  other 
wagons.  It  doesn't  look  like  one,  it  doesn't 
act  like  one  and  it  can  carry  about  twice  as 
much  as  one. 

Come  in  and  take  a  look. 

We  think  you'll  like  what  you  don't  see. 


The  mainspring  in  a  Bulova  is  made  to  last 
256  years  or  146  leather  straps— whichever  comes  first. 


At  Bulova,  there's  this  crazy  little  machine  that  just  sits  there 
winding  and  unwinding  a  mainspring.  Each  wind  equals  one 
day  of  normal  use.  In  one  of  our  latest  tests,  our  exclusive 
Buloloy  mainspring  lasted  as  long  as  256  years.  That's  just 
one  reason  why  we  make  so  many  of  our  own  parts.  We  don't 
know  anyone  else  who  can  do  better,  or  who  is  even  anxious 


to  try.  So  you'll  need  a  lot  of  watch  straps  and  maytx  1 
other  parts  before  a  Bulova  mainspring  wears  out. 
probably  get  tired  of  the  face  long  before  that.  But,  the«  f 
isn't  it  kind  of  nice  to  know  that  you  can  buy  somethin)  I 
that  much  life? 

When  you  know  what  makes  a  watch  tick,  you'll  buy  a  B 


Sea  Cloud  "C".  23  jewels.  14K  gold.  Waterproof  (when  case,  crown  and  crystal  are  intact).  $100. 
Bulova  Watch  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Toronto,  Bienne,  Milan,  Fnbourg,  London,  Frankfurt,  Hong  Kong. ©1966 


MEN  FACING  DEATH 

The  Destruction  of  An  American  Platoon 
BY  S.L.A.  MARSHALL 

On  a  scorched  and  half-ruined  hill  in  the  central  highlands 

of  Vietnam,  twenty-two  soldiers  and  Look  Magazine's  Sam  Castan 

were  suddenly  attacked  by  scores  of  Vietcong. 

In  this  stark  and  moving  report,  Harper's  war  correspondent 

gives  a  minute-by-minute  account  of  what  happened  to  them. 
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S.L.A.  Marshall,  retired  Brigadier  General  and  outstanding 
military  historian,  was  in  the  Vietnam  combat  zone  for  two  months- 
it  was  his  third  trip.  "There  is  no  way  to  tell  about  battle" 
he  writes,  "except  to  deal  with  the  men  at  the  time." 
He  went  to  Hereford  Landing  Zone  shortly  before  these  events 
took  place.  "Later  I  returned  to  it,"  he  writes. 
"Nothing  untoward  happened.  That  is  the  way  luck  runs  in  war: 
everything  broke  wrong  for  Castan  in  his  short  time. 
At  least  he  got  up  there,  which  can  be  said  of  too  few 
correspondents  in  Vietnam." 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Marshall  from  Vietnam. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  River  and  the  Gauntlet,  Pork  Chop  Hill, 
and  many  other  books. 


I  he  battle  known  by  the  code  name  (if  Crazy 
Horse  was  fought  in  May  over  a  battleground 
about  twenty  miles  square,  running  east  from  the 
Vinh  Thanh  Valley.  This  area,  which  had  not  been 
fought  over  before  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
stretches  over  one  of  the  loftiest  ranges  in  the 
Central  Highlands,  and  had  long  been  uncontested 
Vietcong  country. 

The  battle  began  when  a  large  pari  of  the  First 
Cavalry  Division  moved  out  of  its  fortified  base 
at  Ankhe  on  a  sweep  to  the  northeast.  After  seven 
days  of  fighting  through  the  jungle-covered  moun- 
tains, it  had  broken  up  the  main  Vietcong  units  in 
the  Vinh  Thanh  Valley:  and  by  the  night  of  May 
20  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  running  for  cover 
everywhere. 

Landing  Zone  Hereford  looked  at  that  time 
like  one  of  the  safest  places  in  the  whole  battle 
area.  It  was  a  patch  of  sloping  ground,  on  the 
edge  of  a  long  ridge,  where  the  American  heli- 
copters had  made  one  of  their  first  landings  at  the 
opening  of  the  offensive.  Armed  traffic  had  been 
moving  in  and  out  of  it  ever  since,  without  any 
real  hindrance,  so  it  now  seemed  an  unlikely  target 
for  a  Vietcong  attack. 

That  was  about  how  Colonel  John  J.  Hennessey 
thought  of  it  when  he  decided  on  a  special  mission 
for  Charley  Company,  First  Battalion.  Twelfth 
Cavalry,  for  the  following  morning.  It  was  a  cour- 
teous gesture,  the  main  object  being  to  return 
Charley  Company  to  its  parent  battalion. 

Hut  for  so  doing,  Hennessey  planned  to  ask  a 
small  favor  in  return.  The  company,  under  Cap- 
tain Don  V.  Warren,  a  taciturn  Georgian  who  had 
been  with  this  same  unit  since  winning  his  gold 
bars  in  1961,  was  in  perimeter  on  Hill  7(>(>,  several 
ridges  beyond  Hereford.  The  airline  distance  was 
about  IS, 000  meters.  Henncssey'direeted  Warren  to 
sweep  back  over  the  high  ground  to  Hereford  after 
sunup. 

Unworried  about  that  passage,  Hennessey  was 


most  concerned  that  Charley  Company  should  re- 
connoiter  the  lower  slopes  beyond  the  landing  zone 
which  thus  far  no  one  had  prowled.  That  task 
done,  it  could  rejoin  its  battalion  in  the  valley 
about  4,000  meters  away. 

Hennessey  had  no  reason  to  be  suspicious;  he 
was  merely  being  cautious.  The  ground  around 
Hereford  had  not  been  worked  over  carefully  for 
several  days.  Captain  Cummings  and  his  Alpha 
Company  were  in  perimeter  on  the  landing  zone. 
They  were  not  left  wholly  undisturbed.  Rut  the 
occasional  sniper  rounds  and  grenades  that  in- 
nocuously bit  into  their  ground  were  attributed 
to  enemy  stragglers.  Alpha  Company  was  needed 
back  at  the  Ankhe  base  camp  to  man  the  defensive 
barrier  and  would  be  lifted  from  Hereford  Land- 
ing Zone  by  helicopter  as  soon  as  Charley  Com- 
pany appeared. 

Word  of  what  was  afoot  reached  Major  Charles 
Siler,  the  division's  Public  Information  Officer,  at 
Ankhe  shortly  after  Hennessey  gave  his  order. 
He  was  then  entertaining  a  visitor  and  weighing 
a  problem  all  his  own.  Belatedly  drawn  by  the 
news  that  Operation  Crazy  Horse  was  racking  up 
a  score,  War  Correspondent  Sam  Castan,  a  thirty- 
one-year-old  Senior  Editor  of  Look  Magazine,  had 
just  arrived  in  camp,  pursuing  a  theme  worthy 
of  i  he  late  Hemingway. 

He  said  to  Siler,  "I  wish  to  know  the  thoughts 
of  men  facing  death."  Siler  voiced  an  honest  doubt 
that  the  quest  was  logical,  men's  fears  and  reflec- 
tions not  being  all  of  one  kind,  and  the  soldier 
hardly  knowing  how  he  thinks  of  death  until  he 
feels  he  is  dying.  It  is  just  not  the  kind  of  subject 
that  makes  for  easy  talk  among  combat  men. 

At  that  time,  General  .lac  k  Norton  had  put  the 
Ankhe  position  on  a  semi-alert,  and  the  whole 
camp  was  astir.  Siler  and  his  staff  were  in  the 
bunkers  around  the  press  camp,  realigning  some  of 
the  sandbags. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  this  ground 
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night,"  said  Castan.  "I'm  the  luckiest  reporter 
ive.  Where  I  go,  nothing  happens." 
Siler  remembered  the  words,  thinking  them 
ghtly  ironic  in  view  of  what  Castan  sought. 
"There's  a  big  hill  not  far  from  here  where  a 
't  of  men  have  died  in  the  last  few  days,"  he  said. 
"Then  I  want  to  get  up  there  first  thing  in  the 
orning,"  said  Castan,  "and  by  the  way,  I  intend 
follow  the  subject  all  the  way  through— see  the 
iffins  in  which  you  place  the  bodies." 
"We  put  them  in  rubber  bags,"  said  Siler 
umly,  hoping  to  close  the  conversation.  But 
astan  continued  to  fret  about  getting  up  to  Here- 
;  Lird  soon  after  dawn.  Siler  broke  off  work  to  ar- 
inge  his  certain  departure. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in 
'  astan's  being  delivered  to  Hereford  by  the  same 
slicopter  that  carried  ammunition,  coffee,  and 
hot  breakfast  to  Cummings  and  Alpha  Company, 
is  first  hours  were  unrewarding,  that  unit  being 
>o  busy  stacking  supply  and  equipment  for  an 
arly  getaway  to  talk  about  death.  Besides,  the 
j'lorning  was  disarmingly  fair  and  quiet. 

Warren  and  Charley  Company  meanwhile  were 
eating  along  the  ridge  crest  on  the  way  back 
Irom  Hill  76*3,  having  broken  camp  at  10:00  A.M. 
u  fairly  wide  trail  runs  along  the  top  of  the  scarp 
lor  the  entire  distance,  which  made  the  passage 
elatively  rapid.  It  would  have  been  faster  had 
tot  Warren  directed  that  the  column  would  re- 
onnoiter  the  whole  way.  The  point  fired  at  every 
•end  or  covert  where  the  enemy  might  wait  in  am- 
I  iush.  But  it  stirred  up  nothing  and  the  column 
ueard  not  an  answering  shot. 
I    Alpha  Company  was  lifted  from  Hereford  when 
Charley  Company  arrived  at  high  noon.  Castan 
stayed  on.  On  the  landing  zone  Warren  talked 
>riefly  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rutland  P.  Beard, 
lr.,  the  Battalion  Commander,  and  his  Operations 
j  Dfficer,  Major  William  Roll.  It  was  arranged  that 
Warren  and  the  main  body  of  the  company  would 
;  :ontinue  their  stroll  downslope,  through  the  trees 
and  across  the  river.  The  mortar  platoon  would 
remain   on   Hereford   to   cover   the  company's 
further  advance  with  the  fire  from  the  one  81-mm 
tube.  The  platoon,  twenty-two  strong,  was  led  by 
Sergeant  Robert  L.  Kirby,  a  twenty-nine-year-old 
Negro  from  Los  Angeles.  Slight  of  frame,  solemn- 
faced,  Kirby  is  rated  one  of  the  stoutest-hearted 
fighters  in  his  brigade. 

Few  in  numbers,  his  men  seemed  sufficiently 
armed.  Each  carried  three  hundred  or  more  rounds 
jtfor  his  M-16  rifle  and  from  two  to  four  hand 
(grenades.  The  one  heavy  weapon  was  the  81-mm 
mortar  for  which  Kirby  had  only  eighteen  rounds ; 
that,  with  the  tube,  was  as  much  weight  as  the 
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men  could  carry.  Moreover,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  as  soon  as  the  descending  company  had  passed 
beyond  range  the  platoon  would  be  lifted  out  by 
helicopter. 

Castan  had  decided  to  stay  on  Hereford  instead 
of  moving  with  the  company  column.  "It  will 
happen  here,  if  anywhere,"  he  said  to  Kirby. 

"About  that,"  said  Kirby,  "you're  dead  wrong." 

And  he  honestly  felt  that  way,  though  as  he 
looked  about,  what  he  saw  of  his  position  hardly 
warranted  such  assurance.  It  was  all  wrong  from 
any  reasoned  tactical  view. 

Beautiful,  but  Not  Good 

l^anding  Zone  Hereford  was  by  then  a  burned- 
off,  trampled,  and  rubble-strewn  clearing  about 
double  the  size  of  a  professional  basketball  court, 
running  lengthwise  down  the  edge  of  the  ridge. 
Its  scorched  earth  and  grasses  were  less  ob- 
trusive than  the  foxholes,  distributed  more  or  less 
-enly  around  the  oval-shaped  perimeter.  Origin- 
ally they  had  been  enemy  spiderholes  and  were 
subsequently  enlarged  by  American  occupancy. 
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The  trouble  was  that  Kirby  did  not  have  enough 
men  to  station  all  the  way  around  this  holding. 
So  the  position  became  a  "U"  with  the  open,  un- 
manned end  upslope.  This  end  fronting  toward  the 
high  ground  was  not  covered  by  the  weapons  pres- 
ent, since  the  platoon  was  sighting  its  rifles  down- 
slope:  the  company  had  gone  that  way  and  the 
platoon  was  seeking  mainly  to  cover  them. 

In  neither  direction  was  the  prospect  good,  if  a 
fight  was  to  be  forthcoming,  though  there  was 
beauty  everywhere  to  soothe  the  eye.  Upslope  and 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  defended  ground  was  a 
sea  of  elephant  grass  standing  six  to  eight  feet 
high.  Downhill  there  was  a  sheer  and  rocky  preci- 
pice extending  thirty  fee;  and  giving  way  to  an 
extension  of  the  field  of  tall  grasses,  which  also 
invested  the  flanks.  Greenness  was  all  about  ex- 
cept where  men  looked  to  their  weapons. 

The  company  took  off  down  the  steep  hill,  elutth- 
ing  at  the  rocks  and  creepers  for  balance.  No 
preparatory  artillery  fire  or  air  strikes  had  been 
put  on  the  slopes  around  Hereford,  because  of 
Warren's  movement,  the  earlier  presence  of  Alpha 
Company,  and  the  all-around  feeling  that  the 
Crazy  Horse  operation  was  slowing  to  a  halt. 

Kirby  worried  less  about  his  platoon  than  about 
the  movements  and  enterprise  of  Castan.  The  men 
had  gone  to  ground.  The  correspondent  was  mov- 
ing from  position  to  position  standing  erect,  tak- 
ing photographs,  and  asking  questions.  Wanting 
to  protect  Castan.  Kirby  did  not  know  how  to  ob- 
ject, though  he  realized  that  his  movements  would 
disclose  the  limitations  of  the  force  to  any  enemy 
who  might  be  watching. 

Castan  was  enjoying  himself  hugely.  He  asked 
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Kirby,  "How  do  you  feel  about  things?"  Kirby 
answered.  "If  you  think  you're  going  to  get  a  story 
out  of  this  platoon,  you're  wrong.  Nothing  will 
happen  here."  Castan  continued  with  his  rounds 
of  the  perimeter,  snapping  pictures,  and  asking 
the  men.  "How  do  you  feel?"  Kirby  lost  interest 
and  Castan  kept  moving.  The  position  of  the 
mortar  was  near  the  bottom  of  the  sloped  landing 
zone  just  inside  the  "U"  where  its  crew  had  dug 
a  fairly  large  pit. 

At  approximately  1:00  P.M.  the  platoon  began 
supporting  the  descending  company  with  the  fire 
of  the  81-mm  mortar— range  800  meters.  It  takes 
a  while  to  hack  through  jungle  growth.  Captain 
Warren  got  Kirby  on  the  radio  and  told  him  to 
"bring  it  in  closer."  which  Kirby  tried  to  do.  One 
hour  later  Warren  called  Kirby  again.  This  time 
the  message  was  an  uplift.  Said  Warren.  "Chop- 
pers are  coming  in  to  take  you  out  within  thirty 
minutes."  That  was  what  Warren  and  Kirby 
thought.  But  the  choppers  had  put  down  at  Land- 
ing Zone  Savoy.  Hennessey's  Command  Post  in  the 
valley,  just  to  make  certain  that  the  orders  still' 
stood.  Of  their  delay,  wholly  unfaultable.  came  the 
denouement— rocking  Jack  Norton,  rocking  the 
High  Command,  rocking  us  all. 

Kirby  got  or?  his  seventeenth  round  in  support 
of  the  advancing  company,  the  last  one  he  wa.c 
able  to  fire.  Then  the  thing  happened.  There  wac 
no  advance  warning.  Sergeant  Louis  Buckley  anc1 
Private  First  Class  Wade  Taste  were  still  collect" 
ing  the  company  water  cans  and  other  material  for 
the  flight  to  the  valley,  moving  carelessly  in  thr 
open,  even  as  was  Correspondent  Castan. 

The  other  men.  including  Kirby.  stayed  put  ir 
their  foxholes.  That  they  did  so  was  less  a  sigr 
of  their  alertness  than  of  their  conforming  tr 
operational  routine.  Once  lodged  in  the  position' 
they  had  not  moved  to  scout  its  surroundings.  Th< 
long  trek  via  the  jung'.e  trail  had  half-bushec 
them.  Over  much  of  the  distance  they  had  had  t< 
move  crouching,  because  of  the  viny  overhang 
There  was  no  shade  where  they  sprawled,  the  sur 
beat  down  directly,  and  the  heat  was  not  less  thar 
100.  The  word  passed  round  from  hole  to  hole  tha 
they  were  returning  to  home  base.  Nothing  mucl 
else,  not  even  the  eccentric  movements  and  ques 
tions  of  Castan.  interested  them. 

The  hour  must  have  been  about  2:30.  From  up 
slope,  and  not  more  than  fifty  yards  away,  cami 
the  fire  of  a  heavy  machine  gun.  Its  bullet  strean 
was  dead  on  the  mortar,  the  first  round  rippinj 
through  the  tube  as  if  the  weapon  were  alread' 
zeroed  in.  Thereafter  it  sprayed  on  the  mortar  pi 
with  never  a  pause.  Such  was  Kirby's  first  warnin; 
that  he  was  engaged.  He  yelled  out.  "Fire!" 


H  was  superfluous.  Though  he  did  not  know  it, 
i  split-second  before  Kirby  reacted,  his  own  men 
Lad  started  the  fight.  On  the  left  of  the  inverted 
D"  it  would  have  been  the  right  flank  had  these 
■en  been  facing  uphill  whence  the  fire  was  com- 
■g  Specialists  Fourth  Class  Paul  J.  Harrison 
ad  Charles  Stuckey  had  seen  three  enemy  skir- 
aishers  moving  in  through  the  elephant  grass  not 

E  neters  beyond  their  foxholes.  Their  M-16  fire 
ignaled  detection  of  the  movement,  to  which  the 
aaehine  gun  instantly  responded. 

Then,  from  out  the  elephant  grass,  on  three 
ides  of  the  perimeter,  rifle  fire  crackled,  and 
Hi  y  sensed  that  his  position  was  enveloped, 
"here  was  no  time  to  reflect  on  that.  He  yelled 

his  radio  man,  Spec  4  John  F.  Spranza,  "Call 
he  company.  Get  them  back.  We're  being  hit." 
Ls  the  message  was  relayed  to  Captain  Warren, 
nd  as  he  remembered  it,  the  words  were:  "Come 
we're  being  hit." 

Though  the  main  body,  moving  through  jungle, 
ras  too  far  downslope  to  get  the  sounds  of  the 
ight,  Warren  had  his  moment  of  agonized  shock, 
le  knew  Kirby  as  a  thoroughly  brave  soldier,  too 
teady.  too  seasoned,  to  be  stampeded  by  a  little 
andom  fire.  When  he  called  for  help,  the  thing 
iad  to  be  fully  desperate. 

Wasting  not  an  instant,  Warren  called  back  on 
adio  to  Lieutenant  Robert  McClellan  of  First 
'Iatoon  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  far-stretched 
olumn.  "Get  your  ass  back  up  that  hill !"  All  hands 
eversed  and  went  scrambling  upward,  men  clutch- 
rig  at  rocks,  tearing  their  palms  on  the  thorned 
ines.  sliding,  falling,  and  panting  in  a  desperate 
ffort  to  race  up  the  steep.  There  was  no  attempt 
o  observe  security  and,  had  they  been  moving  into 
mbush.  the  disaster  could  have  been  greater. 

Far  above  them,  on  the  slope  of  Hereford,  men 
fho  could  still  move  crouched  low  to  escape  the 
heet  of  fire  beating  from  all  sides.  Most  of  Kirby 's 
nen  had  died  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  though  he 
lid  not  yet  know  that.  The  return  fire  grew  stead- 
ly  fainter. 

The  Pit  and  the  Slope 

Sergeant  Isaac  Johnson,  a  twenty-seven-year- 
H  Negro,  had  been  sitting  with  a  plat  board  at 
be  mortar  pit  when  the  fight  began.  He  heard 
omeone  yell,  "They're  coming  out  of  the  woods!" 
-  his  agitation,  he  tried  to  turn  the  m 
round  to  fire  it  uphill,  not  even  noticing  that  it 
ad  been  drilled  through.  The  incoming  Cu  e  was 
-oo  great,  his  strength  too  little.  So  he  slithered 
n  his  belly  to  the  left  flank  and  dropped  into 
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a  foxhole.  Upslope  he  could  see  forty  to  fifty  men 
coming  at  a  run  out  of  the  trees  and  into  the  ele- 
phant grass,  where  they  were  lost  to  sight.  They 
were  partly  camouflaged  and  their  shirts  were  of 
all  colors.  Looking  downhill  he  saw  as  many  more 
enemy,  moving  through  the  grass,  some  crawling, 
others  hunched  over,  all  firing  as  they  moved  in. 
It  came  to  him  as  a  sudden  idea  that  he  should 
fire,  too.  He  thought  he  dropped  at  least  four 
enemy  skirmishers  with  his  M-1G. 

From  the  next  foxhole,  Pfcs  Henry  Benton  and 
Joe  L.  Tamayo  were  alternately  firing  upslope  and 
downhill,  yelling  as  they  pulled  trigger.  Johnson 
saw  his  last  of  them  when  he  ran  out  of  ammuni- 
tion and  crawled  back  to  the  mortar  pit  in  search 
of  a  magazine.  Inside  the  pit  were  four  men,  heads 
down.  The  machine  gun  and  at  least  two  automatic 
rifles  were  bearing  directly  on  the  hole  and  smash- 
ing its  rim. 

Sergeant  Paul  Buckloo,  twenty-two  years  in  the 
Army,  was  having  his  first  go  in  combat.  That 
opening  fusillade  cracked  him  wide  open.  He 
bolted  straight  across  the  perimeter,  vanished  into 
the  elephant  grass,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

Sergeant  Johnson  couldn't  find  his  spare  maga- 
zine but  picked  up  an  M-l(i  with  fifteen  rounds 
in  it  from  the  dead  hand  of  Sergeant  Edward 
Shepherd,  who  had  no  business  being  there  that 
afternoon.  Though  he  ranked  Kirby  and  might 
have  taken  command,  he  was  overdue  to  be  lifted 
out  by  chopper  for  an  appearance  before  a  promo- 
tion board.  So  he  passed  up  the  honor  and  died  in- 
conspicuously from  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 
Another  long-time  Regular  Army  soldier  under 
fire  for  the  first  time,  he  had  stayed  motionless, 
petrified  by  the  horror  exploding  all  about  him. 

His  fifteen  bullets  gone,  Johnson  crawled  toward 
the  mortar  pit  screaming,  "Come  on  out!  You'll 
all  be  killed."  There  was  no  response;  it  was  min- 
utes too  late  for  that.  The  hole  held  four  corpses, 
heads  bashed  in  by  bullet  fire. 

In  the  nearby  hole  with  Kirby  was  another 
bloody  welter.  A  rocket— the  Russian-made  P-40, 
a  round  so  slow  of  motion  that,  the  eye  easily 
follows  the  trajectory-came  arcing  in,  dead  center 
on  the  mark.  Kirby  saw  it  in  flight  and  yelled. 
"Watch  out!"  So  did  his  foxhole  mates,  Specs  4 
Austin  L.  Drummond  and  David  S.  Crocker,  who 
cried  warning  in  the  same  split  second.  Before 
any  man  could  move,  the  rocket  exploded  just  to 
left  of  the  hole.  Crocker  died  instantly  from  a 
shard  that  crushed  his  skull  in.  Drummond  took 
heavy  fragments  in  the  left  arm  and  left  leg; 

h  gouts  of  blood  spouted  from  him  that  Kirby, 
who  had  taken  four  pieces  of  steel  in  his  head  but 
was  conscious,  knew  that  he  could  not  last  long. 
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In  physical  torment,  Drummond  tried  to  rise. 
Kirby  pulled  at  him.  Drummond  screamed,  "Let 
me  go.  I'm  hurting,  hurting."  Kirby  pulled  him 
down.  Within  a  minute  he  died,  under  Kirby's 
body.  Blood  from  Kirby's  pate  was  streaming  into 
his  eyes,  but  the  little  sergeant  could  still  see  and 
think.  He  yelled  to  his  radio  telephone  operator, 
Spranza,  "Call  company.  Say  I'm  being  hit  by 
mortals  and  rockets.  We  gotta  have  gunships  and 
artillery." 

Spranza  did  his  part.  Captain  Warren,  strug- 
gling upward,  remembered  this  piece  of  the  mes- 
sage coming  in:  "We're  hit  by  rockets  and 
mortars."  Later  he  could  not  recall  that  Spranza 
had  also  asked  for  gunfire  and  the  air  artillery. 
But  anyhow,  he  relayed  that  message  to  the  Com- 
mand Post  at  Landing  Zone  Savoy,  and  Spranza 
got  the  word  back  from  him:  "It's  on  the  way." 

Those  were  the  final  words.  Light  then  com- 
munication between  company  and  platoon  ended, 
probably  because  an  intervening  hill  blocked  the 
radio  waves.  At  that  moment,  the  front  men  in 
Warren's  column  were  halfway  back  to  Hereford. 
The  break-off  doubled  Warren's  anxiety,  but  he 
was  already  doing  everything  possible.  He  had 
asked  that  the  artillery  be  placed  on  the  slopes 
alongside  the  perimeter,  not  on  Hereford  itself, 
for  Kirby  had  passed  on  nothing  about  casualties, 
and  Warren  was  still  thinking  of  twenty-two  live 
men  holding  the  contested  ground.  The  double- 
time  climb  had  begun  to  slow  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. Men  stumbled,  dropped  in  their  tracks,  were 
pulled  to  their  feet  by  their  mates,  and  reeled 
upward  again.  Warren  realized  now  that  if  he 
continued  the  pressure,  the  company  would  reach 
the  scene  of  the  fight  dead-beat.  About  that  he  no 
longer  gave  a  damn. 

From  the  Helicopter's  Orbit 

1  hough  the  sounds  of  the  struggle  had  not  car- 
ried to  Savoy  in  the  distant  valley  bottom,  that 
control  point  was  athrob— partly  owing  to  War- 
ren's call  for  help,  still  more  because  of  the  moni- 
toring of  conversations  between  eyewitnesses  who 
were  viewing  the  fight  from  helicopters  directly 
overhead.  What  they  saw  and  said  in  no  way  less- 
ened the  confusion. 

Colonel  Beard,  the  Battalion  Commander;  Ma- 
jor Roll,  his  Operations  Oflicer;  and  Captain  Rob- 
ert Offer,  artillery  liaison,  wejre,  at  the  Brigade 
Command  Lost  when  the  news  came  in.  They  took 
off  in  a  Huey  to  view  the  fight  from  above. 

Before  they  could  reach  the  scene,  through 
sheer  happenstance.  Major  Otto  Cantrell,  Battal- 


ion Executive  of  the  First  Battalion,  Twelfth  Cav- 
alry, was  already  hovering  above  it.  He  had  been 
flying  fr  om  Ankhe  in  an  H-13  and  had  arrived 
opposite  the  peak  when  he  heard  Warren's  voice  in 
his  earphone  saying  that  a  platoon  was  being  over- 
run on  Hereford.  So  he  flew  to  station  directly 
above  it  and  began  orbiting.  Low  enough  to  see 
people  milling  around  and  firing  on  the  ground 
below-  him,  he  was  yet  too  high  to  determine 
whether  they  were  friend  or  enemy.  Lieutenant 
William  D.  Fessenden,  an  artillery  observer  in  an- 
other H-13  (one  of  the  little  bubble  jobs),  had 
flown  the  same  way  and  was  circling  near  Cantrell. 
He  asked  Cantrell,  "Sir,  can  I  bring  in  fire?" 

Cantrell  replied,  "No,  I  can't  tell  where  our  peo- 
ple are."  Cantrell  then  flew  lower,  and  at  about 
that  time.  Beard  and  his  party  arrived.  They  could 
see  forty  or  more  men  pressing  close  to  the  peri- 
meter. 

"They  must  be  VC,"  called  Beard. 

"Either  that,"  replied  Cantrell,  "or  GIs  with 
uniforms  soaking  wet." 

His  words  merely  aggravated  doubt.  Cantrell's 
trouble  was  that  he  simply  could  not  make  himself 
believe  one  whole  American  platoon  had  been 
wiped  out.  He  dropped  to  100  feet  for  one  swift 
pass.  The  phenomena  of  those  few  seconds  doubled 
his  perplexity.  On  the  ridge  crest  above  Hereford 
he  saw  a  company  of  men  in  dark  suits,  marching 
to  the  fire  fight.  Shellfire  was  breaking  into  the 
landing  zone.  Cantrell  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
these  were  enemy  mortar  rounds,  not  American 
rounds  incoming  from  the  bases  at  Savoy  and 
Cobra. 

The  dark-suited  men  upslope  he  identified  as 
enemy;  he  knew  that  camouflage  rig,  which  from 
a  distance  made  them  "look  like  so  many  turtles." 
But  where  were  the  Americans,  if  not  on  Here- 
ford? Just  then  he  heard  a  friendly  voice  on  his 
FM  radio:  "Please,  please  hurry.  You  must  hurry." 
It  was  Spranza  getting  off  his  last  message,  but 
Cantrell  had  no  way  of  knowing  that,  either. 

Beard,  viewing  from  the  same  height,  was  for 
the  moment  equally  in  the  dark. 

In  the  Elephant  Grass 

F*rom  the  start  of  the  fight,  with  good  reason, 
Kirby  had  forgotten  Castan  the  correspondent. 
He  remembered  only  when  Castan  slid  into  his 
position  to  ask,  "When  are  we  going  to  get  the 
hell  out  of  here?" 

Kirby  didn't  answer.  Then  Castan  said,  "I've 
got  to  have  a  weapon,"  and  Kirby  silently  handed 
him  his  own  .357  Magnum  pistol.  Quiet  now,  he 
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spoke  only  once  to  say,  "Sergeant  Shepherd  is 
dead."  All  curiosity  about  the  thoughts  of  men 
facing  death  was  gone  from  Castan.  He  had  been 
eagerly  questioning  Shepherd  when  the  first  shots 
were  fired.  That  soldier's  sudden  death  was  his 
first  shock  contact  with  the  realities  which  mocked 
his  quest. 

While  his  opening  question  to  Kirby  rankled,  it 
also  rang  a  bell.  Almost  anywhere  seemed  better 
than  the  exposed  ground  to  which  the  survivors 
clutched,  now  under  a  dust  pall  kicked  up  by  the 
grazing  fire. 

The  fight  had  been  going  somewhere  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  minutes,  and  the  fire  was 
fast  becoming  wholly  one-sided.  Next  to  Kirby's 
position  the  enemy  skirmishers  crawling  through 
the  elephant  grass  were  not  more  than  fifteen  feet 
away ;  the  fire  buildup  showed  they  were  bunching, 
probably  for  a  rush.  Kirby  saw  them  fieetingly  and 
vaguely,  as  through  a  haze,  the  flash  of  an  arm, 
the  bobbing  of  a  head. 

Kirby  got  off  three  hand  grenades  in  that  direc- 
tion as  rapidly  as  he  could  throw.  The  explosions 
seemed  to  damp  the  close-up  fire  but  for  not  more 
than  sixty  seconds.  In  his  moment  of  decision, 
Kirby  did  not  doubt  that  the  ring  had  been  closed 
and  that  other  skirmishers  waited  on  the  lower 
slope  amid  the  elephant  grass,  between  him  and 
the  company,  poised  for  the  kill. 

Still,  he  yelled  out,  "Let's  make  it!"  With  that 
he  rolled  out  of  the  hole  and  down  the  slope.  Castan 
had  jumped  just  ahead  of  him  and  was  running 
upright  and  in  the  clear.  Pfc  Taste  and  Spec  4 
A.  V.  Spikes,  from  the  foxhole  above  Kirby,  went 
past  Kirby,  one  rolling,  the  other  sprinting.  Then 
Spranza  dashed  by  him. 

As  he  rolled,  Kirby  thought  he  glimpsed  Isaac 
Johnson  off  to  his  left  firing  two  M-16s.  He  was 
wrong  about  that.  Johnson  had  heard  someone, 
not  quite  echoing  Kirby,  shout,  "Move  down  the 
hill!"  His  own  weapon  was  empty.  He  paused 
briefly  to  pick  up  another,  only  to  find  it  in  like 
condition.  Kirby  had  seen  him  in  that  fleeting 
second  when  he  clutched  the  two  useless  pieces 
before  throwing  them  aside. 

Johnson's  face  was  already  a  bloody  mask  from 
three  superficial  grenade  wounds.  Such  was  his 
tension,  he  neither  heard  the  blast  nor  knew  he  had 
been  hurt.  Now  in  panic  because  he  was  unarmed, 
he  made  a  running  dive  at  the  rocky  embankment 
giving  off  from  Hereford's  lower  side.  Th<  '. 
rolled  on  and  on  downslope  till  his  body  could  take 
no  more  beating.  In  that  spinning  descent  nt 
ered  about  150  meters  of  rock-strewn  trail. 

When  he  stopped,  a  twisting,  V-shaped  cleft  in 
the  ridge  back  gave  off  to  the  left.  Along  this  slit 
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trickled  a  stream  not  wider  than  the  palm  of  John- 
son's hand.  He  crawled  into  the  bed  twenty  yards 
or  so,  where  jungle  growth  stopped  him.  There  he 
gathered  the  bushes  and  vines  down  around  him 
and  lay  with  his  face  flat  in  the  water.  Not  too  far 
above  him  the  ordeal  of  the  other  few  survivors 
continued  and  grew  worse.  Of  this,  Johnson  felt 
and  remembered  nothing;  thought  paralyzed  by 
the  grip  of  exhaustion,  he  had  closed  his  mind  to 
the  sounds. 

Getting  out  separately,  some  running,  others 
rolling,  they  had  stayed  that  way  during  the  first 
few  yards  of  flight  through  the  short  grass  just 
off  the  landing  zone.  Coming  to  the  rocky  steep, 
they  began  to  converge  toward  center,  whence  the 
trail  ran  downhill.  It  is  always  so  with  men  against 
fire;  fear  and  herd  instinct  brings  them  together, 
the  one  worst  thing  that  can  happen,  since  it 
shapes  up  a  broad  target. 

Spranza  was  the  first  to  get  it  as  they  ap- 
proached the  steep,  Kirby  still  rolling,  others 
crawling.  Castan  standing. 

"I'm  hit!"  Spranza  yelled,  and  screamed  like  a 
panther.  Three  bullets,  one  in  each  leg,  one  in  the 
head.  But  marvelously,  he  still  lived,  and  now  he 
was  erect  and  walking. 

Castan  yelled  back,  "Hell,  everybody's  hit!" 
That  was  news  to  the  others.  Castan  had  taken  a 
bullet  in  one  arm  and  several  grenade  frags  in  his 
back,  saying  nothing.  In  his  last  moments  the  cor- 
respondent had  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

Spikes  yelled,  "I'm  hit!"  It  was  a  bullet  through 
the  right  arm. 

They  had  moved  about  twenty  feet  down  the 
rock  bank  when  Spranza  yelled  again,  "Hold  it  up! 
They're  in  front  of  us."  Expecting  that.  Kirby 
froze  right  where  he  was.  Castan  kept  moving  in 
long  strides  straight  to  the  trail  which  led  down- 
hill through  the  elephant  grass.  He  had  made  up 
bis  mind  and  Kirby  did  not  bother  to  shout  \va ru- 
ing. 

standing  clear  on  the  trail  was  an  enemy  soldier, 
rifle  aimed.  Kirby  heard  a  scream  as  Castan  went 
down.  Though  Castan  was  not  fifteen  yards  from 
him,  Kirby  could  not  see  the  fall,  as  the  body  was 
enveloped  by  the  sea  of  grass.  But  he  heard  the 
thump  of  the  body.  The  bullet  had  drilled  Castan 
througii  his  left  temple. 
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Castan's  personal  effects  were  looted  soon  after 
he  fell.  The  camera  and  purse  were  later  recovered 
from  the  bodies  of  enemy  dead  in  a  fight  that  soon 
followed.  Many  next-of-kin  gel  not  even  that  grain 
of  comfort.  It  is  an  agonizing  matter  for  command 
-having  to  explain  why  the  dead  soldier's  most 
prized  possessions  and  pictures  cannot  be  re- 
tu rued. 

Kirby  could  now  hear  enemy  soldiers  moving 
uphill  toward  him— their  chattering,  the  clang  of 
metal  from  weapons  being  worked.  He  was  down 
on  his  haunches;  so  were  Spranza,  Spikes,  and 
Taste.  None  was  tiring;  their  only  thought  was  to 
hide  in  the  grass  which  rose  two  feet  higher  than 
a  standing  man.  Taste  was  slowly  dying,  two  bul- 
lets in  his  neck,  multiple  mortar  shards  in  his 
back.  Though  conscious,  he  made  no  complaint, 
only  asking  for  water,  of  which  there  was  none. 

The  skirmishers  were  moving  up  now  and  beat- 
ing the  grass  on  both  sides  of  them.  Kirby  saw 
seven  of  them  coming  right  toward  him  not  ten 
feet  away  and  knew  he  was  discovered.  He  still 
held  an  M-79  grenade  launcher.  So  did  Spikes. 
They  fired  right  together,  ami  their  blast  killed 
five  of  the  enemy;  the  other  two  crawled  away 
leaving  blood  trails. 

Another  skirmisher  closed  in  from  the  left, 
spraying  the  ground  between  with  an  automatic 
pistol.  Kirby  had  his  M-7!t  crooked  in  his  arm;  he 
had  just  taken  another  bullet  through  the  right 
wrist  and  was  feeling  the  wound.  The  skirmisher 
came  on  and  looked  through  the  grass  straight  at 
them.  Spikes  fired  his  M-79.  The  range  was  so 
short  that  the  grenade  didn't  arm  and  explode, 
though  by  sheer  velocity  it  blew  the  man's  head 
off.  Had  it  armed,  it  would  likely  have  killed  both 
Spikes  and  Kirby. 

A  second  VC  closed  in  from  the  left,  only  to 
turn  his  back  as  he  almost  stumbled  over  them. 
Kirby  killed  him  at  range  five  feet.  Together,  two 
more  groups  closed  in  on  them  from  right  and 
left.  Kirby  took  two  hand  grenades  from  Spranza, 
who  by  now  was  wholly  down,  and  throwing  in 
both  directions  with  his  wounded  arm  he  drove 
them  off.  He  had  no  impression  of  how  many  he 
had  killed,  or  whether  he  had  even  scored  a  hit.  He 
simply  knew  that  they  had  faded  back,  easing  the 
immediate  pressure  momentarily. 

Playing  Dead,  or  Dead 

w  ile  this  deadly  hide-and-seek  game  went  on 
downslope,  Hereford  Landing  Zone  was  being 
pounded  by  105-mm  and  155-mm  howitzer  fires 
from  the  valley  bases  at  Savoy  and  Cobra.  Colonel 


Beard  had  called  for  it  from  his  perch  aloft,  and( 
still  earlier  Warren  had  asked  for  it.  Whether  iti 
might  have  been  brought  in  sooner,  and  done  any 
good,  is  an  open  question.  There  was  no  right  mo- 
ment for  its  use  until  the  Americans  had  cleared 
away,  a  moment  which  could  only  be  guessed  at. J 
Now  that  it  had  come,  and  the  perimeter  ground 
was  being  cratered,  one  of  the  effects  was  to  drive 
more'of  the  enemy  to  the  grass  field  lower  down  ,  if 
where  Kirby  and  his  mates  crouched. 

The  game  was  still  on.  From  downslope,  a  ma-  ; 
chine  gun  opened  fire  and  scythed  the  grass  beside 
them.  Kirby  went  Hat  in  the  nick  of  time  and  the  « 
bullets  zinged  directly  over  his  head.  Spikes  didn't  :  bl 
quite  make  it.  One  burst  caught  him  in  the  head.  • 
The  sound  was  enough.  Kirby,  only  two  feet  away  -I 
from  him,  didn't  have  to  look  to  know  that  he  was  ,n 
dead. 

Kirby  crawled  downslope  about  ten  feet,  looking  M 
now  for  a  weapon,  thinking  that  the  enemy  might 
have  dropped  one.  No  luck.  He  was  wholly  out  of 
ammunition  and  had  no  arm  left  but  a  flare  pistol. 
So  he  lay  tlat  on  his  back,  wondering  what  to  do.  I 
Another  skirmisher  came  up,  parted  the  grass,  Jl 
and  looked  directly  down  on  him.  Kirby  rolled  }J! 
over  on  his  side  and  in  the  same  motion  fired  his  II 
flare  pistol  upward.  The  round  smashed  into  the  m 
glaring  face  not  three  feet  above  him,  getting  it 
right  between  the  eyes.  The  body  was  spun  com-  ;M 
pletely  over  by  the  blast.  Kirby  did  not  wait  to  see  j 
more  than  that.  He  crawled  back  the  way  he  had 
come  to  get  to  Spranza.  The  impulse  was  that  if  I 
he  had  to  die,  he  would  rather  not  be  alone.  M 

Both  men  were  silent  now.  There  was  nothing  jl 
to  say.  Time  had  about  run  out.  They  thought  they  1 
were  the  only  survivors,  though  in  this  they  WL>re  II 
slightly  wrong.  Johnson  was  still  face  down  in  his 
private  cleft.  Spec  4  Charles  Stuckey,  whose  swift  U 
reaction  had  started  the  fight,  had  moved  obliquely  II 
to  the  others  in  getting  away  from  the  perimeter.  I 
Hidden  in  the  grass  alongside  the  knob,  he  had  I 
had  rare  fortune,  until  in  the  final  minutes  he  -M 
came  under  a  grenade  shower— the  last  of  the  sur- 
vivors to  get  hit.  M 

Directly  toward  Kirby  and  Spranza,  another  I 
enemy  group  moved  down  the  slope.  Kirby  didn't 
wait  for  them.  Having  nothing  to  fire,  he  crawled 
upward   through    the   elephant   grass,  leaving 
Spranza  and  passing  the  skirmishers  undetected. 

They  fairly  stumbled  across  Spranza.  He  played 
dead.  His  head  being  gory  from  a  bullet  that  had 
entered  his  left  ear  and  emerged  through  his  nose, 
it  is  less  remarkable  that  the  deception  worked 
than  that  he  stayed  conscious  and  was  still  capable 
of  thought.  They  rolled  him  over,  searched  his 
pockets,  took  his  wallet,  knife,  and  cigarettes,  and 


mtinued  on.  Having  gone  inert,  Spranza  stayed 
lat  way. 

Kirby  had  had  no  sense  of  the  barraging  of 
I  Hereford  though  the  fire  had  been  going  all  of  ten 
[linutes.  Now  as  he  crawled  upward  he  at  last 
'eard  the  explosions,  and  knew  what  they  were, 
hat  determined  him;  he  would  crawl  to  the  fire 
.  nd  try  to  hug  it.  Two  thoughts  were  in  his  mind. 
Charley  will  get  as  far  away  from  this  as  pos- 
ible.-'  If  he  had  to  die,  that  way  was  still  the 
referable  risk. 

Halfway  back  to  the  perimeter,  his  ear  told  him 
J  hat  the  shelling  had  suddenly  ceased.  Not  know- 
ing what  that  meant,  he  still  crawled  on.  It  was 
tortured,  most  labored  movement,  as  his  last 
Jeserve  of  will  and  strength  was  draining  away, 
le  got  within  six  feet  of  the  first  foxhole  before 
e  looked  up.  What  he  saw  almost  numbed  his 
enses  and  he  felt  that  he  would  faint  away.  Sit- 
I  ing  in  the  foxhole  pointing  an  M-16  directly  at 
[  lis  head  was  Pfc  Morgan  of  the  First  Platoon, 
le  crawled  upward  a  few  more  feet,  and  still 
rone,  looked  around.  Every  hole  on  Hereford  was 
ccupied  by  an  American.  Captain  Warren  and 
ompany  had  returned  to  the  hill. 

Sergeants  Owen  L.  Lewis  and  James  W.  Ed- 
vards  came  over  to  help  him  to  his  feet.  No  words 
passed  between   them.  They   were  not  merely 
hoked  up;  they  were  sobbing  convulsively.  And 
eeing  them,  Kirby  knew  tears  for  the  first  time 
hat  day.  Later,  Warren  said,  "If  my  men  cried,  it 
f  vas  because  they  were  so  damned  mad."  Kirby 
mew  better  than  that;  they  were  mourning  the 
leath  of  the  platoon. 
I    Kirby  told  them  where  to  look  for  Spranza,  not 
Knowing  that  the  company  had  found  him  on  the 
|way  up,  or  that  he  already  had  been  evacuated 
l*rom  Hereford  by  chopper.  Stuckey  appeared  at 
ibout  that  moment  and  he  and  Kirby  were  flown 
;o  Ankhe  aboard  the  same  Huey.  It  was  some  time 
J  ater  that  Johnson  came  in.  When  the  hill  went 
Ibuiet,  he  started  crawling  upward.  Coming  to  the 
hall  grass,  he  saw  his  friend,  Sergeant  Wallace 
W.  Hood,  standing  in  the  clear  on  the  forward 
Udge  of  Hereford  and  that  sight  brought  him  to 
his  feet.  Days  later,  he  was  still  in  a  state  of 
shock.  Kirby,  taken  to  hospital,  of  his  own  choice 
returned  to  company  duty  within  ten  days,  still 
convalescent.  Unlike  Johnson,  he  was  fully  coher- 
ent, with  his  emotions  under  tight  control,  till  he 
-poke  of  seeing  the  company  in  tears. 

Warren  and  the  company  had  made  that  frantic 
upward  climb  to  Hereford  in  exactly  thirty-,, 
minutes.  The  descent  over  the  same  trail  had  taken 
one  hour  longer.  If  a  record  march,  it  was  to  little 
avail.  They  saw  dead  Americans  in  all  but  six  fox- 
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holes  and  thought  at  first  that  Spranza  was  the 
only  survivor.  All  weapons  had  been  taken;  every 
body  had  been  stripped  of  personal  effects. 

Warren  deployed  two  of  his  platoons  for  a  600- 
yard  sweep  to  the  eastward  along  both  flanks  of 
the  ridge.  It  proved  almost  barren  of  result. 
Though  the  blood  trails  were  numerous  and  heav- 
ily marked,  only  five  bodies  were  found,  and  they 
all  too  obviously  had  been  felled  by  artillery.  The 
fanatical  enemy  must  have  hauled  away  a  larger 
count  of  dead  than  was  lost  to  the  company. 

So  in  the  end,  they  departed  as  they  had  come, 
more  suddenly  than  mysteriously.  How  the  trap 
had  been  sprung  was  easy  enough  to  figure  out  in 
retrospect.  This  enemy  force  of  about  two  hundred 
was  much  too  fresh  to  have  followed  along  in 
Warren's  wake  as  he  came  over  the  trail  from 
Hill  766.  The  time  interval  was  not  long  enough 
to  have  permitted  ascent  from  the  lower  levels 
toward  which  Warren  kept  moving.  If  there  was 
assembly  and  movement,  no  sound  was  detected; 
last,  its  main  weapons  were  sighted  dead  on  tar- 
get. Thus  the  force  must  have  been  there  all  the 
time,  some  yards  off  the  trail  and  along  the  ridge 
sides,  as  Warren's  column  walked  through. 

Had  Warren  stayed  in  full  strength  on  Here- 
ford, there  might  have  been  no  fight.  He  carried 
out  his  orders.  Of  that  came  the  most  melancholy 
episode  of  Operation  Crazy  Horse. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

On  the  folloiving  two  pages  are 
photographs  taken  by  Sam  Castan 
shortly  before  the  attack  described  in 
this  article.  They  are  selected  from 
several  rolls  of  film  found  on 
the  body  of  a  Vietcong  soldier 
when  the  fighting  ivas  over, 
and  are  published  here  through 
the  courtesy  of  Look  Magazine. 


The  last  helicopter  leaves  with  Alpha  Company. 
Most  of  the  mat  here  were  dead  within  two  hours. 


Platoon  GI's  minutes  before  the  Vietcong  attack. 


Platoon  Members,  Unidentified. 


"The  high  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  co\m 
zone  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  impressed^ 
Marshall  says. 


This  photograph  suggests  the  ill-preparedne  oj 
the  platoon  just  before  the  battle. 


Sergeant  Edward  Shepherd,  cleaning  his  gun,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  platoon  killed. 


Sergeant  Kirby  talks  on  the  radio.  The  squad  on  the  left  flank  at  Hereford  was  the  first  to  engage 

the  Vietcong. 


Seven  members  of  the  platoon  shortly  before  the  attack. 
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THE 
STYLE 
OF  THE 
CATHOLIC 
LEFT 

BY  JOHN  CORRY 


All  over  America,  Catholic  radicals 

are  fighting  religious  and  secular  battles. 

How  did  their  "movement"  take  shape? 

Who  are  its  leaders? 

What  will  it  mean  to  the  Church? 

In  New  York  today,  priests  who  do  not  talk  about 
it  much  are  climbing  tenement  stairs  and  cele- 
brating- Mass  on  kitchen  tables  in  fetid  apart- 
ments in  every  violation  of  canon  law.  These  few 
priests  are  neither  so  hipped  on  the  notion  of  dis- 
obedience nor  so  indifferent  to  liturgy  that  they  do 
this  unaware  of  consequences  or  of  meaning.  It 
is  a  religious  response  they  are  making,  some- 
times furtively,  sometimes  flamboyantly,  and  they 
are  in  league  with  their  consciences,  if  not  their 
bishops. 

For  something  has  happened  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America  in,  say,  the  last  five 
years.  This  is  a  time  that  roughly  begins  one 
morning  in  Chicago  when  nuns  from  Cardinal 
Stritch  College  hoisted  picket  signs  and  said  the 
Illinois  Club  for  Catholic  Women  was  segregated, 
continues  on  a  two-lane  highway  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery,  and  will  end  God  alone  knows  where. 

These  marching  priests  and  nuns  are  the  new 
Church  militant,  battling  secular  injustice,  and 
the  priests  saying  Mass  in  apartments  are  the 
Church  radicals,  preoccupied  with  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. In  the  eyes  of  conservatives  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  them,  and  perhaps  the 
conservatives  are  right;  neither  could  exist  easily 
without  a  new,  middle-class  Catholic  liberalism, 
and  neither  concerns  itself!  exclusively  with  the 
Word  or  the  world,  but  with  both. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  Cat  holic  under- 
ground, of  sorts,  talking  about  birth  control,  sym- 
pathizing with  Dorothy  Day  and  her  Catholic 


Workers,  and  wondering  if,  really,  the  world  would'- 
be  worse  off  without  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books. 
However,  it  has  never  been  easy  to  be  a  Catholic 
and  a  dissenter,  especially  politically.  For  one! 
thing,  America  never  quite  trusted  its  Catholics. 
"The  Faith  is  Europe  and  Europe  is  the  Faith," 
Hilaire  Belloc  wrote,  and  Protestant  America 
agreed.  The  Know-Nothings  questioned  Catholic 
loyalties  in  the  last  century,  and  Al  Smith  was  the 
Pope's  candidate  in  1928. 

Therefore  it  behooved  Catholics  to  stay  Right, 
and  perhaps  this  is  a  reason  why  it  is  still  inex- 
pedient for  a  politician  to  say  bad  things  about  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  in  Catholic  Bos- 
ton. He  put  his  own  Americanism  above  reproach 
and  he  questioned  the  loyalty  of  other  people,  usu- 
ally, or  maybe  it  just  seemed  so  to  a  Hoston  dock 
walloper,  the  blood  relations  of  the  ones  who  put- 
those  notices  in  the  want  ads:  "No  Irish  Need  Ap- 
ply." 

So  because  it  was  best  to  be  orthodox,  and  be- 
cause immigrants  and  the  poor  are  conservative 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  a  church  of 
pool-  immigrants,  neither  clergy  nor  laity  were 
celebrated  for  devotion  to  radical  social  causes. 
When  the  first  civil-rights  workers  trickled  into 
Mississippi  in  the  late  1950s  there  were  only  a  few 
Roman  Catholics  among  them.  All  over  America, 
of  course,  there  were  tired  priests  and  nuns  who 
had  spent  themselves  in  urban  ghettos  and  piny- 
woods  missions,  but  they  were  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  Word  and  to  the  winning  of  small 


•mforts  for  their  parishioners.  The  City  of  God, 
I  i  far  as  anyone  knew,  was  politically  orthodox. 
Things  have  happened  since  then.  Pope  John 
XIII,  that  simple,  benevolent  parish  priest,  who 
fist  happened  to  have  had  nearly  thirty  years  of 
1  plomatic  experience  outside  Italy,  led  the  Church 
I  >rth  in  the  modern  world.  American  political 
1  berals  rallied  round  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  just 
appened  to  be  a  Catholic.  The  voice  of  protest  was 
eard  in  the  land,  and  more  often  than  not  it  was 
loud,  adolescent  voice.  And  with  these  things  the 
atholic  Left,  neither  wholly  secular  nor  wholly  re- 
gions, took  shape  and  became  something  to  be 
eckoned  with. 
It  is  shifting  and  complicated  and  it  is  not  al- 
l/ays what  it  seems.  The  Catholic  Workers  Move- 
pent  was  founded  in  the  early  1930s  by  Peter 
[Waurin  and  Dorothy  Day.  Maurin  was  a  French 
mmigrant  who  preached  a  Catholic  Communism, 
nd  for  years  at  pacifist  rallies  the  hecklers  have 
houted  "Moscow  Mary"  at  Miss  Day.  The  Catholic 
I  Vorkers  themselves  are  mostly  gentle  young  paci- 
fists, who  are  sometimes  ascetics,  sometimes  mys- 
tics, and  sometimes  anarchists.  They  feed  and  talk 
[;o  the  Bowery's  unwanted  men  and  women  and 
|:hey  work  hard  for  small  gains. 

Not  long  ago  Miss  Day  returned  from  Rome, 
[where  she  had  lobbied  at  the  Vatican  for  an  en- 
dorsement of  pacifism.  She  was  asked  to  comment 
on  the  draft-card  burnings  and  she  said  there  was 
nothing  new  in  them,  that  "our  boys  and  priests 
have  been  tearing  up  draft  cards  for  years."  Miss 
Day  has  always  been  considered  a  Catholic  radical, 
and  in  secular  matters  she  is.  But  she  has  said  that 
if  the  hierarchy  ever  told  her  to  stop  her  activi- 
ties she  would.  This  is  not  the  style  of  the  Catholic- 
Left  today.  Obedience  is  not  considered  a  virtue 
there;  disobedience  often  is. 

"Community"  Is  Big 

There  is,  however,  no  map  of  this  Left.  There  is 
no  directorate,  no  coordinator,  no  network  held  to- 
gether by  much  more  than  a  phone  call,  a  shared 
attitude,  and  maybe  a  few  passwords.  "If  I'm  in 
a  strange  place  and  I  want  to  find  out  what's  going 
on,"  a  Jesuit  says,  "I  can  tell  in  an  hour's  conver- 
sation if  it's  safe  to  ask  where  the  action  is.  You 
can  tell  the  radicals,  sort  of  feel  who  they  are." 

For  one  thing,  these  radicals  are  filled  with  a 
joyous,  bursting  ecumenism.  They  speak  of  them- 
selves as  Christians,  not  Catholics,  and  th< 
bridge  hundreds  of  years  of  Church  history.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  gloomy  mystics  among  them,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  touched  with  a  spirit 


of  adventure  and  they  are  happy.  Their  house  or- 
gan is  the  magazine  Commonweal,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  liberal  Catholic  publications,  and  they  have 
adopted  the  French  Jesuit  theologian  Teilhard  de 
Chardin  and  made  him  one  of  their  own.  They 
have  also  read  Paul  Tillich,  Erich  Fromm,  and 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  and  a  book  they  talk  about 
now  is  The  Secular  City  by  Harvey  Cox. 

They  follow  a  convention  of  calling  sympathetic 
priests  by  their  first  names.  (Even  Chardin  is 
often  Teilhard.)  Their  walls  are  graced  with  Rou- 
ault  Christs  and  stark  Crucifixes.  The  idea  of 
"community"  is  big  among  them  and  by  it  they 
mean  a  community  of  love  where  they  share  the 
grace  of  God.  When  they  speak  about  this  Christ- 
ian community  (and  about  Church  structure,  too) 
they  often  sound  exactly  like  the  secular  New  Left 
when  it  speaks  of  "participatory  democracy."  That 
is,  they  want  to  share  in  determining  both  the  style 
and  quality  of  their  life,  their  Church,  and  they 
envision  small  parishes,  storefront  churches,  and 
intimate  liturgies  that  reflect  the  life  and  needs 
of  people.  "The  point  about  liturgy,"  a  radical 
priest  says,  "is  that  it  should  give  a  sign,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  life  people  lead.  It  should  be  more  than 
just  stage  directions." 

Not  long  ago  it  was  accepted  that  Catholic 
radicals  would  also  be  interested  in  theology.  Now 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  a  layman  ought  to 
be  studying  political  science,  economics,  or  foreign 
policy.  Commonweal  calls  itself  a  weekly  review  of 
public  affairs,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Some  of  the 
crowd  at  the  National  Review,  William  Buckley's 
journal  of  conservative  opinion,  banded  together 
as  the  Committee  for  a  Conservative  Catholic 
Magazine.  "We  must  try  to  break  the  monopoly  on 
the  written  word  now  enjoyed  by  the  Catholic- 
Left,"  they  wrote.  Ramparts  has  virtually  lost  its 
identity  as  a  Catholic  magazine  and  concerns  itself 
more  with  blockbusters  on  Vietnam.  (The  involve- 
ment of  Michigan  State  University  with  the  CIA 
in  Asian  hanky-pank  is  an  example,  or  the  confes- 
sions of  a  former  master  sergeant  with  the  Special 
Forces  in  Vietnam.)  Ramparts  was  begun  in  1962 
as  a  periodical  published  five  times  a  year.  It  had  a 
staff  of  three  or  four,  all  Catholics.  In  1964,  when 
it  had  a  circulation  of  2,500,  it  became  a  monthly. 
Its  editors  think  they  will  be  selling  about  130,000 
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And  to  think  that  I  almost  joined  a  contemplative  order!" 


copies  a  month  in  about  a  year.  Furthermore, 
Ramparts  now  has  a  staff"  of  more  than  twenty, 
about  a  third  of  them  Catholic,  which  is  just  about 
the  same  proportion  of  its  readers  who  arc  Catho- 
lic. "We  began  as  a  Catholic  magazine  with  a  capi- 
tal C  and  now  we're  catholic  with  a  lower-ease  c," 
says  Edward  M.  Keating,  the  publisher. 

Xot  long  ago  it  was  also  accepted  that  those  who 
were  on  the  Left  in  theology  would  also  lie  Left 
in  politics,  and  that  Catholics  who  stayed  Catho- 
lics would  bring  the  Church  with  them  when  they 
became  embroiled  in  secular  causes.  This  is  no 
longer  so,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  the  new  Catholic  Left,  for  it  is  becoming 
a  postulate  of  Catholic  radicals  now  that  they  fade 
into  the  secular.  For  instance,  attorneys  are  not 
much  interested  in  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild, 
but  they  might  join  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  The  students  are  skeptical  about  the  Cath- 
olic Intei'racial  Council,  but  they  approve  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  the  Interracial  Council  does," 
a  student  from  San  Francisco  says.  "They  get 
eight  or  ten  people  in  a  parish  and  then  they  in- 
vite guest  speakers,  maybe  someone  like  Louis 
Lomax,  or  someone  from  the  Urban  League.  Or 
else  a  priest  will  talk  about  brotherhood.  I!ut 
nothing  really  ever  happens."  A  girl  in  Chicago 
agrees.  The  Catholic  action  groups,  she  says, 


"practice  a  Band-Aid  approach.  They  educated  the 
Church  and  they  showed  where  the  problems  were, 
but  they  didn't  do  much  more  than  that.  Look  at 
who  is  most  visionary  in  our  society  now— the  stu- 
dent Left.  That's  where  we  should  be-with  them." 

But  being  with  them  has  been  difficult  for  some 
young  Catholics  who  have  tried  to  keep  their  iden- 
tities as  Catholics.  Harvey  Cox  says  that  Christ- 
ians must  see  the  Church  in  the  secular.  But  by  and 
large  the  new  Left  is  unchurched,  it  follows  what 
is  loosely  called  the  new  morality,  and  it  has  small 
use  for  traditional  Christianity.  The  Negro  Bap- 
tist ministers  who  have  led  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment in  the  South  have  not  had  much  success  in 
introducing  the  young  SNCC  and  CORE  workers 
to  Christ,  and  the  choice  for  some  young  Catho- 
lics has  been  either  to  compromise  or  to  leave  the 
movement. 

Maneuvers  to  Quiet 
Kadical  Priests 

N  thing  agitates  the  Catholic  Left  so  much  as 
the  silencing  of  priests  who  have  advocated  con- 
troversial issues,  and  it  is  here  that  radical  Cath- 
olics join  with  liberal  Catholics  in  a  great  shared 
concern.  Probably  the  best -known  case  to  agitate 
them  involved  Father  Daniel  Berrigan,  a  Jesuit, 
who  is  also  a  poet,  a  pacifist,  and  a  sponsor  of  the 


itholic  Peace  Fellowship  of  the  Fellowship  of 
'  iconciliation.  Last  fall  he  joined  with  Rabbi 
jraham  J.  Heschel.  a  leading  theologian  of  Con- 
rvative  Judaism,  and  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  a 
itheran  pastor  from  Brooklyn,  and  organized 
|  ergy  Concerned  About  Vietnam.  Shortly  there- 
f  ter.  Father  Berrigan's  superiors  sent  him  on  a 
ur  of  Latin  America  for  Jesuit  Missions  maga- 
ne,  of  which  he  has  been  an  associate  editor  since 
•64.  The  tour.  Father  Berrigan  said,  "was  ar- 
nged  mainly  to  remove  me  from  the  movement 
I'  protest  against  the  war  in  Vietnam." 
There  have  been  similar  cases  in  the  last  year, 
id  perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  them 
kg  been  the  causes  in  which  the  priests  were  in- 
nlved.  For  instance.  Father  Antony  Mullaney,  a 
enedictine,  was  disciplined  and  placed  under  re- 
f  rictions  for  inviting  pacifists  to  speak  on  the 
impus  of  St.  Anselm's  College  in  Manchester, 
ew  Hampshire,  which  coincidentally  is  the  home 
'the  Manchester  Union-Leader,  published  by  the 
ferociously  rightist  William  Loeb.  Another  priest, 
lather    Bonaventure    O'Brien,    a  Franciscan 
;acher  at  Siena  College  in  Albany,  was  told  to  cur- 
Li]  his  work  in  slums  after  he  had  offended  local 
pliticians. 

[  The  Edmundite  Fathers,  at  the  request  of  the 
lost  Reverend  Thomas  Toolen,  transferred 
l  ather  Maurice  Ouellet  from  his  Negro  parish  in 
.  elma  after  he  had  allowed  his  rectory  to  be  used 
s  a  headquarters  for  the  civil-rights  marchers. 
Iriests  and  nuns  who  took  part  in  the  march  recall 
lith  a  delicious  sense  of  irony  Archbishop  Toolen's 
dmonition  to  them:  You  should  be  at  home  doing 
he  work  of  Christ. 

,  In  California,  Fathers  Keith  Kenny  and  Arnold 
/leagher  were  ordered  to  end  their  involvements 
,n  a  strike  by  grape  pickers.  At  St.  Peter's  College 
;ti  Jersey  City,  Father  Daniel  J.  Kilfoyle  was  told 
o  stop  his  pacifist  and  peace  activities,  and  in  Mil- 
waukee, Father  James  Groppi  was  told  to  end  his 
nvolvement  in  a  school  boycott. 

Several  priests  have  encountered  difficulty  in 
he  Los  Angeles  archdiocese,  whose  archbishop, 
ames  Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre,  is  one  of  the 
nost  autocratic  and  conservative  members  of  the 
lierarchy.  Each  priest  was  disciplined  after  be- 
oming  embroiled  in  civil  rights,  and  one  of  them, 
father  William  DuBay,  cabled  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
isk  that  Cardinal  Mclntyre  be  removed  from  the 
irchdiocese  for  "gross  malfeasance"  and  "abuses 
'f  authority."  Cardinal  Mclntyre,  Father  Du 
.aid,  had  directed  a  "vicious  program  of  intimi- 
lation  and  repression"  against  priests  who  were 
ictive  in  the  racial  struggle. 

That  was  in  June  1964.  Father  DuBay  subse- 
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quently  was  transferred  to  a  parish  in  Compton, 
a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  and  then  to  a  hospital  in 
Santa  Monica,  where  he  became  chaplain.  Last 
February  he  said  he  would  try  to  organize  the  na- 
tion's 58,000  priests  into  a  union.  The  next  day 
he  was  transferred  to  a  church  in  Santa  Monica, 
told  to  recant;  he  refused,  and  was  suspended  by 
Cardinal  Mclntyre.  He  is  now  a  religious  counselor 
at  Synanon  House  in  Santa  Monica,  which  cares 
for  narcotics  addicts,  and  he  has  written  a  book 
called  The  Human  Church.  It  does  not  carry  the 
imprimatur.  He  says  in  the  book,  "The  Church  is 
not  100  per  cent  human.  But  it  should  be.  What- 
ever in  it  that  is  not  human  is  not  of  God." 

The  Response  Equivocal 

Ecclesiastic  discipline,  of  course,  is  as  old  as  the 
Church  itself,  and  it  is  not  completely  unknown 
for  a  priest  to  champion  pacifism  or  civil  rights. 
But  the  response  by  the  laity  and  other  priests 
was  entirely  new.  For  the  most  part  it  was  tenta- 
tive and  qualified,  neither  in  support  of  the  things 
the  silenced  clergymen  had  advocated,  nor  directly 
critical  of  their  superiors. 

There  was,  for  instance,  an  enormously  im- 
portant paid  advertisement  in  the  Sunday  Neiv 
York  Times  on  December  12,  1965.  It  was  signed 
by  more  than  one  thousand  Catholics,  including 
a  number  of  priests  and  nuns,  and  it  called  for  the 
return  of  Daniel  Berrigan  from  Latin  America  to 
New  York.  Then  there  were  the  students,  from 
Ford  ham  in  New  York  City  and  Le  Moyne  College 
in  Syracuse,  where  Father  Berrigan  once  taught 
theology,  who  picketed  the  chancery  of  the  New 
York  Archdiocese.  They  carried  signs  that  said, 
"Honesty  in  the  Church"  and  "St.  Paul  was  a 
rebel." 

Almost  certainly  these  students  are  in  the  mi- 
nority. There  is  no  evidence  that  unrest  is  sweep- 
ing the  campuses  of  the  339  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities,  but  only  that  something,  tremulous 
and  uncertain,  is  happening.  It  is  not  something 
like  the  much-publicized  ditticjlties  at  St.  John's 
University  in  New  York.  This  is  part  of  it,  but  the 
dispute  there  was  about  clericalism  and  academic 
freedom  and  there  was  no  great  evidence  that  the 
students  are  deeply  involved.  It  is,  however,  the 
students  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee 
who  have  petitioned  the  administration  to  with- 
draw the  requirement  that  all  Catholic  undergrad- 
uates make  a  retreat  each  year.  The  requirement, 
lhe  petition  said,  "is  theologically  untenable  and 
seiT  defeating  in  that  a  meaningful  commitment 
to  Christ  must  be  freely  chosen." 
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An  organizer  for  Young  Christian  Students, 
which  has  chapters  in  both  colleges  and  high 
schools,  puts  it  this  way : 

"One  of  the  funny  and  characteristic  things 
about  it  is  that  there's  not  always  something  going 
on  overtly  and  it's  nigh  onto  impossible  to  tell  just 
where  things  are  going  next.  New  associations  are 
being  formed  with  a  lot  of  other  groups  and  young 
Catholics  are  working  hard  to  understand  what 
they  feel  socially  and  what  they  feel  about  their 
Church.  Their  current  jargon  deals  with  the  the- 
ology of  action,  or  the  theology  of  social  change." 

Young  Christian  Students,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters iu  Chicago,  is  made  up  of  students  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  social  change.  As  an  or- 
ganization  it  takes  no  position  on  issues,  but  it 
serves  as  something  of  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation on  student  activities.  After  the  Berrigan 
incident,  for  instance,  it  noted  that  its  members 
had  met  to  discuss  clerical  freedom  at  Boston  State 
College  and  Emmanuel  College  in  Boston,  Alverno 
College  and  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee, 
the  College  of  St.  Teresa  and  Saint  Mary's  College 
in  Winona,  Minnesota,  and  at  some  secular  insti- 
tutions. Its  members  were  also  involved  in  a  "week 
ol'  concern,"  which  was  held  at  the  College  of  New 
Kochelle  by  the  school's  community  government, 
in  a  vigil  in  Chicago,  and  in  fasts  at  Notre  Dame 
and  secular  Iowa  State. 

The  most  dramatic  protest,  however,  was  offered 
by  two  young  people,  Kathie  Sullivan,  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  James  Wilson,  twenty-one. 
Together  they  went  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  last 
December,  and  began  a  fast  as  "an  expression  of 
indignation."  Miss  Sullivan  said  that  "unjust 
silences  and  limitations"  had  been  placed  on 
priests  and  that  "we  must  encourage  and  nourish 
those  who  are  deeply  troubled  and  ordained  to  cre- 
ative  change."  In  particular,  she  said,  she  was 
moved  by  the  restrictions  that  had  been  placed  on 
Father  Daniel  Berrigan  and  Father  Antony  Mul- 
laney.  At  the  time,  Miss  Sullivan,  a  tiny  girl  with 
very  bright  eyes,  was  on  the  national  staff  of 
Young  Christian  Students.  She  is  now  in  Roxbury, 
Boston's  Negro  ghetto,  trying  to  organize  a  hos- 
pitality house  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Wilson  was,  and 
is,  associated  with  the  Catholic  Workers  in  New 
York  City. 

The  day  after  the  fast  began  about  ten  Notre 
Dame  students  and  a  priest  gathered  for  a  spa- 
ghetti dinner  in  a  graduate  student's  apartment. 
They  decided  to  show  sympathy  for  Miss  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Wilson  and  to  call  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  clerical  freedom  by  beginning  a  fast  and 
prayer  vigil  the  next  day.  From  the  start,  their 
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protest  was  largely  symbolic.  Only  two  studen 
refused  all  food;  most  ate  bread  or  limited  thei 
selves  to  one  meal  a  day.  It  was  impossible  to  mea 
ure  the  impact  they  made  on  the  campus,  which  1 
and  large  is  conservative,  but  the  fasters  all  sa 
that  they  had  been  approached  by  other  student 
who  were  sympathetic  to  them.  Furthermore,  thr 
said,  they  sensed  understanding  for  what  th< 
wore  doing  among  the  priests  and  religious,  pa 
ticularly  the  nuns. 

A  Generation  Leap 

The  resistance  and  the  understanding  will  eb 
and  How.  Father  Daniel  Berrigan  is  now  back  i 
New  York.  He  says  he  will  renew  his  peace  activ 
ties  and  that  he  still  considers  Vietnam  a  "terrify 
ing  question."  Furthermore,  his  superiors  sa 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  him  in  any  way 
Father  Vincent  B.  Yanitelli,  president  of  S 
Peter's  College,  says  he  has  had  "second  thoughts 
and  that  Father  Kilfoyle  will  be  allowed  to  resum 
his  participation  in  peace  campaigns.  Cardin: 
Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  has  not  been  heard  fron: 
but  no  one  is  surprised  about  this;  his  is  a  dif 
ferent  style  altogether. 

For  there  is  a  generational  gap  in  the  priest 
hood,  just  as  there  is  among  laymen.  Most  obvi 
ously,  there  is  more  emphasis  on  scripture  in 
seminaries  than  there  was  ten  years  ago;  ther 
is  less  emphasis  on  canon  law.  "The  law  is  my  ser 
vant,  not  my  master,"  a  young  Jesuit  says.  " 
find,"  says  another,  "that  I  cannot  talk  to  my  su 
periors  about  what  is  most  meaningful  to  me.  W< 
just  do  not  think  in  the  same  terms."  In  March 
125  students  from  St.  John's  Seminary  in  Boston 
the  study  house  for  candidates  to  the  diocesai 
priesthood,  held  a  silent  vigil  outside  the  seminar} 
while  Cardinal  dishing  was  conferring  inside 
They  were  protesting  what  they  said  was  a  lack  of 
freedom  in  seminary  life,  and  in  a  statement  they 
said,  "The  hierarchy  cannot  afford  much  longer 
to  live  in  an  aura  of  Byzantine  splendor,  relying 
on  authority  derived  in  understanding  from  prac- 
tices of  medieval  times,  while  more  and  more  peo- 
ple (and  clergy  i  leave  the  Church."  As  the  college 
students  say,  this  is  getting  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Brooklyn.  She  is  a  charmer, 
and  she  falls  in  regularly  for  picket  lines  and  rent 
strikes.  She  says  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  is  working 
through  all  of  us,"  and  she  adds,  very  quickly,  "and 
through  the  hierarchy,  too,  of  course."  Sometimes 
she  wonders,  though,  about  the  hierarchy.  She 
says  she  felt  uncomfortable  when  Cardinal  Spell- 


in  donated  his  $500,000  coin  collection  to  the 
or.  "Where,"  she  asks,  "did  a  follower  of  the 
or  Christ  get  a  $500,000  coin  collection?"  This 
not  a  new  thought.  American  Catholics  (and 
lotestants,    too)     sentimentalize  waterfront 
■pests,  hoodlum  priests,  Boys'  Town  priests,  and 
,g  Irish  priests  with  red  faces  and  hearts  like 
,arshmallows.  Cardinals  in  ermine,  unless  they 
e  known  as  either  sensible,  jolly  men  or  ascetics, 
e  sometimes  suspect.   Cardinal   Spellman  is 
lown  as  neither  one  nor  the  other  and  so  he  is 
ten  to  criticism.  But  even  in  New  York,  which 
is  the  strongest  tradition  of  a  Catholic  under- 
round,  probably  because  it  has  had  a  conserva- 
tive hierarchy  for  so  long,  what  the  nun  feels  is 
fferent.  It  is  also  pervasive  on  the  Left.  Here  is 
Ijyoung  priest  describing  his  leap  to  Catholic  radi- 
ilism : 

"I  was  assigned  to  a  hospital  in  Harlem.  It  was 
list  before  Christmas  and  one  night  they  brought 
|i  a  Negro  woman  with  five  bullet  holes  across  the 
pper  part  of  her  body.  I  was  in  my  room  at  the 
j  me  and  I  left  in  a  hurry  without  stopping  even 
|)  put  on  my  shoes.  I  remember  it  because  her 
j  lood  dripped  over  my  feet  and  stiffened  my  socks. 
Lnyway,  I  returned  to  my  room,  feeling  pretty 
lousy,  and  for  no  particular  reason  decided  to  open 
|iy  mail.  So  the  first  thing  I  opened  was  a  Christ- 
lias  ad  from  the  Institutional  Commodity  Service 
|  the  diocesan  buying  agency )  and  there  was  some- 
hing  asking  me  to  buy  perfume  for  my  loved 
nes  now.  I  looked  down  at  my  socks  and  wondered 
ust  what  the  hell  kind  of  business  I  was  in  any- 
way." 

1  Subsequently,  the  priest  sought  to  build  a  com- 
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munity  in  a  small  church  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  New  York.  He  celebrated  most  of  the  Mass  in 
English  and  he  encouraged  his  congregation  to 
shape  the  liturgy.  Some  members  wrote  folk  songs 
that  were  sung  during  the  service  and  others 
painted  and  decorated  the  church.  The  priest  has 
since  been  told  that  his  community,  which  in- 
cluded not  only  young  people  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  also  priests,  nuns,  and  a  few  distinctly 
upper-middle-class  people  from  the  suburbs,  was 
bewildering  the  Puerto  Ricans  for  whom  the 
church  was  intended  and  driving  them  away.  He 
has  been  told  to  stop  his  activities,  and  he  has,  but 
he  is  protesting  and  making  his  displeasure 
known. 

That  is  the  style  of  Catholic  radicalism— protest, 
even  disobedience.  When  Father  Daniel  Berrigan 
was  recalled  from  South  America  a  Catholic  radi- 
cal had  to  be  talked  out  of  picketing  him.  He  said 
that  Father  Berrigan,  once  sent  away,  should  have 
refused  to  return.  A  priest  from  Brooklyn  is 
scornful  of  those  clergymen  who  never  disagree 
with  their  superiors  and  says  that  "they  are  on 
the  ecclesiastic  make,"  trying  to  get  ahead  within 
the  Church.  He  says  that  "unless  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  smells  the  urine  in  the  halls  of  a  tenement, 
unless  he  sees  the  garbage  piled  up,  how  can  he  un- 
derstand the  problems  that  a  young  couple  face 
when  they  try  to  live  there  and  lead  a  Christian 
life?" 

He  must  force  the  Cardinal  and  all  the  hierarchy 
to  do  this,  he  says,  and  to  do  this  he  must  disagree 
and  even  fight  with  them.  He  is  earnest  about  this 
and  he  says  that  if  he  fails  the  Church  will  fail 
too.  The  other  Catholic  radicals  agree. 
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BY  ROBERT  LOWELL 

Remember  standing  with  me  in  the  dark, 

escaping?  In  the  wild  house?  Everything— 

I  mad,  you  mad  for  me?  And  brought  my  ring 

that  twelve  carat  lunk  of  gold  there  . . .  Joan  of  Arc, 

undeviating  still  to  the  true  mark? 

Robust,  ah  taciturn!  Remember  playing 

Marian  Anderson,  Mozart's  Shepherd  Kitty, 

il  re  pastorel  Oh  hammerheaded  shark, 

Oh  rainbow  salmon  of  the  world— your  hand, 

a  rose.  Remember?  And  we  stood,  still  stand? 

From  Near  the  On  an,  rl  1966  by  Robert  Lowell, 
to  be  published  by  Fai  ra  ,  Straus  and  Giroux,  Inc. 
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A  PLAYWRIGHT 
TRIUMPHS 

BY  CLIFFORD  ODETS 

"We  lire  in  a  strange,  dry  country  ..." 

Odets  iv rote  in  1961.  "A  strong  heart  is  needed,  iron  nerves, 

to  continue  to  be  a  serious  writer  here." 


Tlie  following  monologue— by  one  of  the  best 
American  playwrights  of  the  century— was  origin- 
ally a  dialogue.  It  is  drawn  from  an  interview  in 
Hollywood  with  Clifford  Odets  by  Arthur  Wagner 
of  the  Department  oj  Theatre  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. The  interview  took  place  over  a  two-day 
period  in  September  1961,  two  years  before  Mr. 
odds'  death. 

I  had  always  wanted  as  a  kid  to  be  both  an  actor 
and  a  writer.  For  a  while  1  thought  I  would  be  a 
novelist,  but  when  I  became  a  professional  actor, 
my  mind  naturally  began  to  take  the  form  of  the 
play  as  a  means  of  saying  something.  I  wasn't 
sure  I  had  anything  to  say,  because  some  of  the 
other  things  I  wrote  were  quite  dismal.  But  being 
an  actor,  I  began  to  think  in  terms  of  three  acts, 
divisions  of  acts,  and  scenes  within  the  acts,  and 
whatever  technique  I  have  has  been  unconsciously 
absorbed  almost  through  my  skin- with  all  the 
kinds  of  acting  I  have  done. 

Before  Awake  mid  Sing!  I  wrote  a  whole  very 
bad  novel  and  a  few  short  stories,  all  of  which 
I  later  tore  up.  The  question  is  really  not  one  of 
knowing  how  to  write  so  much  as  knowing  how 
to  connect  with  yourself  so  that  the  writing  is,  so 
to  speak,  born  affiliated  with  yourself.  Anybody 
can  teach  the  craft  of  playwriting,  just  as  I  can 
teach  myself  how  to  make  a  blueprint  and  con- 
struct a  house,  on  paper.  But  what  cannot  be 
taught,  and  what  I  was  fortunate  in  discovering, 
was  simply  being  myself,  with  my  own  problems 
and  my  own  relationships  to  life. 


Without  the  Group  Theatre  I  doubt  that  I  i\ 
would  have  become  a  playwright.  I  might  have  be- 
come some  other  kind  of  writer,  but  the  Group 
Theatre  and  the  so-called  "method"  forced  you  to 
face  yourself  and  really  function  out  of  the  kind 
of  person  you  are,  not  as  you  thought  the  person 
had  to  function,  or  as  another  kind  of  person,  but 
simply  using  your  own   materials.  The  whole  1 
"method"  acting  technique  is  based  on  that.  Well,  1 
after  attempting  to  write  for  eight  or  ten  years,  4 
I  finally  started  a  short  story  that  made  me  really  | 
understand  what  writing  was  about  in  the  sense  1 
of  personal  affiliation  to  the  material. 

I  was  holed  up  in  a  cheap  hotel,  in  a  kind  of  fit  : 
of  depression,  and  1  wrote  about  a  young  kid  vio-  'j 
linist  who  didn't  have  his  violin  because  the  hotel  1 
owner  had  appropriated  it  for  unpaid  bills.  He 
looked  back  and  remembered  his  mother  and  his  J 
hard-working  sister,  and  although  I  was  not  that 
kid  and  didn't  have  that  kind  of  mother  or  sister, 
I  did  fill  the  skin  and  the  outline  with  my  own  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  I  realized  what 
creative  writing  was. 

A  playwright  who  writes  about  things  that  he 
is  not  connected  with,  or  to,  is  not  a  creative 
writer.  He  may  be  a  very  skilled  writer,  and  it 
may  be  on  a  very  high  level  of  craft,  but  he's  not  i 
going  to  be  what  I  call  an  artist,  a  poet.  We  nowa- 
days use  the  term  creative  arts,  or  a  creative 
person,  very  loosely.  A  movie  writer  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  creative  person  who  writes  films  or 
TV  shows.  Well,  in  the  sense  that  I'm  using  the 
word,  he's  just  a  craftsman,  like  a  carpenter.  He 


<;r, 


as  so  many  hammers,  so  many  nails,  so  much 

imension  to  fill,  and  he  can  do  it  with  enormous 

kill.  But  the  creative  writer  always  starts  with 
state  of  being.  He  doesn't  start  with  something 

utside  of  himself.  He  starts  with  something  in- 
lide  himself,  with  a  sense  of  unease,  depression, 
•  r  elation,  and  only  gradually  finds  some  kind  of 

orm  for  what  I'm  calling  that  "state  of  being." 

le  doesn't  just  pick  a  form  and  a  subject  and  a 
,  heme  and  say  this  will  be  a  hell  of  a  show. 
The  form,  then,  is  always  dictated  by  the  ma- 

erial;  there  can  be  nothing  ready-made  about  it. 
I  t  will  use  certain  dramatic  laws  because,  after 
|  11,  you  have  to  relate  this  material  to  an  audience, 
| tnd  a  form  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  your  content 

0  an  audience.  That's  all  form  is.  Form  is  via- 
bility. 

"Most  Talented"-but  No  Option 

1  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  I  started  Aivake 
mnd  Sing!,  my  first  play.  I  wrote  the  first  two  acts, 

ind  six  months  later,  in  the  spring  of  1933,  I  went 
nome  to  my  folks'  house  in  Philadelphia  and 
inished  the  last  act  there.  That  summer  the  Group 
Theatre  went  to  a  place  called  Green  Mansions 
Hamp  [in  the  Adirondacks],  where  we  sang  for 
Lmr  supper  by  being  the  social  staff.  After  he  x*ead 
[Awake  and  Sivy!  Harold  Clurman  announced  one 
light  at  a  meeting  of  the  entire  company  that  the 
Croup  Theatre  idea— that  we  would  develop  from 
>ur  ranks  not  only  our  own  actors,  but  our  own 
lirectors  and  perhaps  our  own  playwrights— was 
i-eally  working  out  in  practice.  "Lo  and  behold!" 
■ae  said,  "sitting  right  here  in  this  room  is  the  most 
;alented  new  young  playwright  in  the  United 
States."  And  everybody,  including  me,  turned 
around  to  see  who  was  in  the  i-oom,  and  then  with 
i  horrible  rush  of  a  blush  I  realized  he  was  talking 
about  me. 

But  the  Group  Theatre  didn't  want  to  do  the 
play.  Although  Harold  Clurman,  who  was  kind  of 
the  ideological  head,  liked  it,  he  didn't  have  the 
strength  to  push  it  through  to  production  against 
the  wishes  of  the  other  two  directors,  Lee  Stras- 
berg  and  Cheryl  Crawford.  Lee  Strasberg  particu- 
larly didn't  like  the  play.  He  kept  saying,  "It's  a 
mere  genre  study."  Strasberg  and  I  were  always 
on  the  outs.  Although  he  has  many  other  qualities, 
I  could  take  just  so  much  of  his,  let  me  call  it  now, 
authoritarian  or  dictatorial  manner,  his  abso- 
lutism.  And  I,  who  was  one  of  the  humbler  mem 
1bers  of  the  acting  company — even  though  I  had 
'been  there  practically  from  the  start — would  flare 
■out  at  him  and  we  would  be  shouting  at  each  other 


like  a  pair  of  maniacs  across  the  bowed  heads  of 
the  entire  company  of  thirty  or  so  other  persons. 

I  kept  pleading  with  Clurman  to  do  my  play, 
and  he  kept  saying  that  it  read  so  well  he  didn't 
know  if  it  would  act.  I  said  it  would  act  like  a 
house  on  fire.  And  he  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  don't 
know,"  and  I  said,  "Well,  just  take  my  word  for 
it."  I  said  it  very  fiercely.  So  he  decided  to  try  the 
middle  act  one  night  on  the  Green  Mansions  Camp 
audience-and  it  did  just  what  I  said.  It  played 
like  a  house  on  fire.  I  had  felt  sure  it  would,  for  1 
knew  the  theater  very  well  by  then.  I'd  been  walk- 
ing around  on  stages  since  I  was  a  kid,  putting 
on  plays  in  high  school,  with  amateurs,  being  a 
leading  man  and  director  of  a  company  on  the 
radio  called  "The  Drawing  Room  Players."  And 
when  I  saw  that  act  up  there  on  the  stage  I  realized 
I  had  real  writing  talent,  and  right  then  I  was 
not  to  be  stopped  or  contained. 

Well,  now  I  thought  surely  the  Group  Theatre 
would  do  my  play,  but  to  my  bitter  disappointment 
they  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  it.  Here  was 
the  Group  Theatre  with  all  its  ideals,  here  was 
my  own  company  with  which  I  felt  such  a  sense  of 
brotherhood,  and  here  was  my  play,  which  they 
could  have  just  taken  and  done;  I  didn't  want  any 
money  for  it.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  to  me  better 
than  the  plays  we  were  doing.  The  play  we  were 
rehearsing  at  this  time  |  by  Sidney  Kingsleyl, 
called  Crisis,  seemed  to  all  of  us  threadbare  in  tex- 
ture. It  turned  out  to  be  very  successful— due 
chiefly  to  Lee  Strasberg's  extraordinary  and  beau- 
tiful production,  and  became  very  famous  as  Men 
i>i  White.  Well,  I  couldn't  see  why,  if  they  could  do 
Men  in  White,  they  couldn't  do  Awake  and  Sing! 

However,  just  as  Men  in  White  was  opening 
that  fall  on  46th  Street  at  the  Broadhurst  Theater, 
a  fellow  I  had  acted  with  at  the  Theatre  Guild,  a 
nice  man  named  Louis  Simon,  told  me  that  he  was 
now  working  with  Frank  Merlin  in  the  Little 
Theatre  right  across  the  street.  He  said  Merlin, 
who  was  looking  for  new  American  plays,  had 
heard  about  Aivake  and  Sinn!  and  he  suggested  I 
give  him  a  script  for  his  boss.  When  I  told  him  I 
didn't  have  any  copies,  he  said,  "Well,  get  some 
typed  up  and  give  me  one  and,  who  knows,  next 
week  you  might  have  $500  advance  royalties."  I 
was  very  impressed  with  that  possibility,  so  I  had 
six  scripts  typed  up  for  twelve  bucks,  which  was 
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one-third  of  my  weekly  salary  of  $35.  And  about 
five  or  six  days  later,  I  had  a  check  for  $500.  I'd 
never  seen  so  much  money  in  my  life.  And  since  I 
had  gone  again  before  the  Group  Theatre  and  said, 
"Look,  somebody  wants  to  take  an  option  on  this 
play.  You  going  to  do  it  or  not?"  and  they  had 
practically  thrown  me  out,  it  was  with  double  sat- 
isfaction that  I  got  my  first  option  money. 

Merlin  was  rhapsodic  about  Awake  and  Sing! 
He  said,  "This  is  the  kind  of  play  that  America 
should  be  producing.  It's  the  beginning  of  some- 
thing new  in  the  American  theater."  Then  I 
thought,  well,  I'm  going  to  get  an  immediate  pro- 
duction here.  But  Merlin,  poor  man,  made  a  fan- 
tastic blunder  which  changed  his  whole  life.  Now, 
Merlin  had  $50,000  to  spend.  A  wealthy  man  had 
given  his  new  wife  $50,000  to  play  around  with  in 
the  theater.  She  had  walked  in  on  Lee  Strasberg 
and  just  said  she  wanted  to  hand  this  whole 
$50,000  over  to  the  Group  Theatre  in  exchange  for 
a  humble  position  as  assistant  stage  manager,  or 
whatever  it  was  she  wanted  to  learn.  Well,  Lee 
was  such  a  kind  of  rabbinical  student  that  he  just 
turned  and  looked  at  her,  kind  of  shrugged,  and 
was  silent.  The  woman  felt  very  embarrassed  and 
finally  left  and  took  the  $50,000  to  Frank  Merlin 
at  the  Little  Theatre. 

Mr.  Merlin,  however,  now  made  the  sad  mistake. 
He  had  another  play,  called  False  Dreams  Fare- 
in]!,  which  he  said  was  an  inadequate  play,  but  a 
hell  of  a  show.  It  had  something  to  do  with  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic  or  the  Lusitania— very  ex- 
pensive and  elaborate.  He  put  the  play  on  first 
because  lie  felt  it  was  going  to  make  money,  and 
he  didn't  think  my  play  would,  and  he  lost  about 
$40,000.  If  Mr.  Merlin  had  done  Awake  and  Sing! 
first-it  was  a  small  cast  with  one  set  and  its  oper- 
ating cost  would  have  run  about  $3,000  a  week- 
it  would  have  run  for  two  or  maybe  three  years. 
But  he  lost  most  of  his  money  on  this  first  venture. 

This  was  now  August  or  September  of  1934,  and 
the  Group  Theatre  was  determined,  in  the  purity 
of  its  heart,  that  it  would  have  to  go  away  and  do 
a  new  play  when  it  might  very  well  have  con- 
tinued the  run  of  the  very  successful,  and  by  this 
time  Pulitzer  Prize,  Men  in  White  But  purity 
prevailed  and  we  went  up  to  Ellenville,  New  York, 
to  a  big,  rambling,  broken-down  hotel-don't  for- 
get, with  its  office  and  managerial  staff  the  Group 
Theatre  consisted  of  maybe  thirty-six  men  and 
women  and  their  children— and  we  had  to  find  quite 
a  large  place  to  live  in.  We  arrived  practically 
when  autumn  was  setting  in  *at  this  old  Saratoga- 
type  wooden  hotel,  with  all  the  bedding  piled  up, 
and  we  lived  in  an  itchy  and  uncomfortable  way 
there  for  about  five  or  six  weeks  while  we  put  into 


rehearsal  a  play  by  Melvin  Levy,  called  Gold  Eagle 
Guy.  I  had,  perhaps  unfairly,  only  scorn  and  con- 
tempt for  the  play  because  I  thought  Atvake  and 
Sing!  was  far  superior  as  a  piece  of  writing.  In- 
deed, we  all  felt  that  Gold  Eagle  Guy  was  a  still- 
born script,  and  Luther  Adler  summed  it  up  for  us 
one  morning  at  rehearsal  when  he  said,  kind  of 
sotto  voce,  "Boys,  I  think  we're  working  on  a  stiff." 
That  morning  we  were  almost  improvising  certain 
scenes,  which  we  would  later  scale  down  to  the 
playwright's  words.  Levy  would  get  alarmed  be- 
cause the  actors  were  not  quite  saying  his  words,  : 
and  not  using  his  punctuation.  To  this  day  there 
are  playwrights  who  don't  know  their  punctuation 
isn't  very  important  in  the  recreation  of  the  char-  , 
acter  they've  written,  or  that,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
the  Group  Theatre,  their  script  is  only  a  series  of 
stenographic  notes. 

The  Words  Gushed  Out 

In  any  case,  I  had  been  given  my  own  room  at  this 
old  hotel,  which  gave  me  a  certain  lift.  It's  sur- 
prising how  very  important  a  small  satisfaction 
can  be  in  the  life  of  one  who  is  moving  away  from 
what  I  can  only  call  illness  to  some  kind  of  health 
or  strength.  (You  must  remember  the  background 
to  all  of  this  was  that  before  I  was  twenty-five  I 
had  tried  to  commit  suicide  three  times;  once  I 
stopped  it  myself  and  twice  my  life  was  saved  by 
perfect  strangers.)  Before  this  I  had  always  been 
quartered  with  one  or  two  and  sometimes  three 
other  actors,  but  when  they  gave  me  my  own  room, 
with  clean,  white-washed  walls,  I  began  to  feel 
they  had  some  sense  that  I  had  some  kind  of  dis- 
tinction, and  I  was  very  happy. 

I  had  by  now  started  Paradise  Lost,  about  a  man, 
Leo,  who  was  trying  to  be  a  good  man  in  the  world 
and  meets  raw,  evil,  and  confused  conditions 
where  his  goodness  means  nothing.  Almost  all  of 
that  play  came  out  of  my  experiences  as  a  boy  in 
the  Bronx.  I  saw  people  evicted,  I  saw  block  par- 
lies, I  knew  a  girl  who  stayed  at  the  piano  all  day, 
a  boy  who  drowned,  boys  who  went  bad  and  got  in 
trouble  with  the  police.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
of  the  boys  I  graduated  with  ended  up  in  the  elec- 
tric chair  and  another  boy  became  a  labor 
racketeer.  Not  too  much  of  that  play  was  invented ; 
it  was  felt,  remembered,  celebrated. 

One  night  I  had  the  idea  for  the  scene  in  the  play 
which  I  call  the  Fire  Bug  Scene.  It  just  impelled 
itself  to  be  written,  and  since  I  had  no  paper  I 
wrote  the  whole  scene  as  fast  as  I  could  on  the 
white  wall.  The  words  just  gushed  out;  my  hand 
couldn't  stop  writing.  Then  later,  I  copied  it  down 
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d  the  typewriter,  but  to  this  day  the  scene  may 
i\  1  be  on  the  wall  of  that  old  hotel. 

The  next  day,  well,  I  had  that  advance  money 
i  m  Merlin,  and  I  had  always  wondered  what 
i  .1  liquor  tasted  like.  Prohibition  was  over,  and 
ji  I  had  ever  had  was  bathtub  gin  and  very  phony 
i!>  whiskey.  I  went  into  a  liquor  store  and  bought 
to  cases  of  mixed  liquor— two  bottles  of  every - 
1  ng-Scotch,  gin  and  rye,  applejack,  sherry,  red 
| rt,  and  something  called  white  port  which  I  have 
][t  seen  again  to  this  day.  And  I  and  my  particular 
Jims  in  the  Group  Theatre,  Elia  Kazan,  Art 
I  lith,  Bud  Bohnen,  and  one  or  two  others,  went 
|  town  on  all  that  stuff.  I  got  to  know  what  real 

•  uor,  real  Scotch,  tasted  like.  There  was  booze  in 
Ipse  two  cases  that  I  have  not  tasted  since.  We 
I  :nt  down  to  the  village  one  night,  got  drunk, 

d  got  arrested.  We  had  a  helluvatime. 
During  this  time,  however,  I  was  extremely  dis- 
ntented  about  my  acting  career.  Many  of  us 
{pre  fretful  in  those  days,  because  we  had  higher 
I  pes  for  ourselves  than  playing  bits  and  walk- 
J  s.  I  had  been  assigned  to  play  two  bits  in  Gold 
Migle  Guy,  but  I  didn't  have  a  part  in  Success 
1  ory,  which  we  had  done  before  and  were  now 

•  viving  out  of  town  to  keep  us  going  while  we 
pre  rehearsing  Gold  Eagle  Guy. 

I  John  Howard  Lawson's  Success  Story— a  good 
'  ay— had,  by  the  way,  a  very  decisive  influence  on 
£  e,  by  showing  me  the  poetry  that  was  inherent 
I  the  chaff  of  the  street.  I  began  to  see  that  there 
as  something  quite  elevated  and  poetic  in  the 
lay  the  common  people  spoke.  I  understudied 
uther  Adler,  who  played  the  lead,  and  while  I 
lever  got  to  play  it,  I  came  to  understand  that 
Irving  quality  in  Lawson's  play  by  studying  the 
I  art  and  writing  down  how  I  thought  I  would  ap- 
proach it  as  an  actor.  Getting  a  part  also  meant 
liat  you  would  learn  what  the  hell  the  technique 
I  as  about.  There  wasn't  time  for  too  many  techn- 
ique classes,  so  there  was  more  than  an  ego  prob- 
lem involved  in  our  wanting  good  parts,  for  it  was 
ae  only  way  we  could  really  get  the  benefit  of 
trasberg's  training. 

The  Strasberg-Clurman  Team 

Strasberg  worked  with  a  wide  range,  then,  of 
eehniques  and  things.  There  were  times  when  you 
iould  do  improvisation  for  a  part— the  sensation, 
or  instance,  for  riding  a  train  or  boat.  It  would 
•lay  only  a  small  part  in  the  play,  but  concentra- 
lion  was  given  to  it.  Or  you  would  do  exercises  or 
mprovisation  for  simply  being  cold,  for  re-cre- 
iting  winter  on  the  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


Group  Theatre  built  up  a  set  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses who  were  extraordinarily  reliable  in  small 
parts  as  well  as  in  leads.  Say  this  woman  is  a 
nurse,  and  this  actress  would  go  away  and  she 
would  be  a  nurse  to  the  life.  She  thought  about 
how  a  nurse  waddled,  and  what  kind  of  shoes  she 
would  wear,  why  she  walks  the  way  she  does,  and 
what  her  professional  mannerisms  are. 

Anyway,  one  day  I  told  Harold  Clurman,  who 
by  then  had  become  my  particular  friend  among 
the  three  Group  directors— he  was  a  kind  of  oldei 
brother  to  me— I  told  him  that  since  I  had  never 
got  a  part,  I  was  leaving  and  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  playwriting.  He  pleaded  with  me  to 
stay,  promising  he  would  see  that  I  got  a  good 
acting  part  in  the  coming  season,  and  indeed  I 
think  I  was  leading  him  on  a  bit  because  I  wouldn't 
have  known  where  to  go.  Where  else  could  you  go? 
All  I  really  wanted  was  to  have  the  Group  Theatre 
do  my  plays.  These  early  plays  were  made  for  the 
collective  acting  company  technique.  They're 
written  for  eight  characters,  with  six  or  seven 
of  the  characters  of  equal  importance.  Well,  this 
is  purely  from  the  Group  Theatre  ideal  of  a  stage 
ensemble,  and  this  so  fetched  me  and  so  took  me 
over  that  this  was  how  I  wrote.  I  don't  think,  still, 
that  even  today  anyone  could  put  together  such  a 
company  with  its  very  brilliant  ensemble  perform- 
ance but  Lee  Strasberg.  That  was  Lee  Strasberg's 
baby  and  he  was  100  per  cent  responsible  for  it. 
Later,  with  this  perfected  tool,  this  ensemble,  any- 
body could  direct  them  who  had  a  common  lingo, 
a  common  frame  of  reference.  It  was  easy  for 
Harold  Clurman  to  direct  Awake  and  Sing!  or 
Golden  Boy  with  this  company  that  Lee  Strasberg 
had  put  together-any  actor  could  have  directed  it. 
by  that  time.  And  Lee  Strasberg  has  never  gotten 
enough  credit  for  that. 

Strasberg  and  Clurman  were  a  unique  team.  The 
procedure  was  that  the  directors  picked  the  plays 
—remember,  though,  that  we  didn't  have  our  choice 
of  dozens  of  plays.  Strasberg  and  Clurman  saw 
rather  eye-to-eye  about  what  was  in  a  play.  They 
wanted  progressive  materials,  they  wanted  yea- 
saying  rather  than  nay-saying  materials.  After 
the  play  was  chosen  Clurman  would  call  the  com- 
pany together  and  would  talk  with  extraordinary 
brilliance  for  anywhere  from  two  to  five  hours, 
analyzing  the  meaning,  talking  from  every  point 
of  view,  covering  the  ground  backwards  and  for- 
wards. And  if  the  actor's  imagination  was  touched, 
somewhere,  which  was  his  intention,  then  the  actor 
would  catch  something  and  begin  to  work  in  a 

rtain  way,  with  a  certain  image  or  vision  of  how 
the  part  should  go,  with  here  and  there  Clurman 
giving  h'"m  a  nudge.  Strasberg  would  never  say  a 
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word.  He  was  the  man  who,  in  action,  directing, 
would  bring  out  the  things  which  Clurman  had 
abstracted.  Strasberg  understood  the  concrete 
elements  which  you  give  an  actor.  But  the  sense 
of  the  play,  its  characters,  its  meaning,  what  it 
stood  1'or,  Clurman  is  most  brilliant  at  this  thing. 

How  the  Actors  Took  Over 

,  now  we  move  up  to  Boston  in  the  late  fall 
of  1934  to  open  Gold  Eagle  Guy,  and  that's  when 
I  wrote  Wail  inn  for  Lefty.  I  now  had  behind  me 
the  practically  completed  Awake  and  Sing!  and 
about  half  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  somehow  Waiting 
for  Lefty  just  kind  of  slipped  itself  in  there.  Its 
form  and  its  feeling  are  different  from  the  other 
two  plays,  and  1  actually  wrote  it  in  three  nights 
in  the  hotel  room  in  Boston  after  returning  home 
from  the  theater  about  midnight.  It  just  seemed 
to  gush  out,  and  it  took  its  form  necessarily  from 
what  we  then  called  the  agit-prop  form,  which,  of 
course,  stands  for  agitational  propaganda. 

I  really  saw  the  play  as  a  kind  of  collective  ven- 
ture— something  we  would  do  for  a  Sunday  night 
benefit  in  New  York  for  the  New  Theatre  Maga- 
zine, a  Left  magazine  that  was  always  in  need  of 
money.  My  demands  were  so  modest  that  I  tried  to 
get  two  other  actors  in  the  Group  Theatre  who  I 
thought  had  writing  talent  to  assist  me.  One  of 
them,  Art  Smith,  came  up  with  me  one  night  to 
my  hotel  room  and  we  talked  around  and  around 
this  thing,  but  he  seemed  rather  listless  about 
working  with  me,  so  I  went  ahead  by  myself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  form  of  Waiting  for 
Lefty  is  very  rooted  in  American  life,  because 
what  I  semi-consciously  had  in  mind  was  actually 
the  form  of  the  minstrel  show.  I  had  put  on  two  or 
three  minstrel  shows  in  camp  and  had  seen  three 
or  four  other  ones.  It's  a  very  American,  indig- 
enous form— you  know,  an  interlocutor,  end  men, 
people  doing  their  specialties,  everyone  sitting  on 
the  stage,  and  some  of  the  actors  sitting  in  the 
audience.  There  were  a  number  of  plays  then, 
usually  cheap  and  shoddy  plays,  that  had  actors  in 
the  audience.  I  had  played  in  one  called,  1  think, 
The  Spider,  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  when  I  was  in 
slock.  I  guess  all  these  things  conglomerated  in  my 
mind,  but  what's  important  for  Waiting  for  Lefty 
is  how  it  matched  my  conversion  from  a  fellow 
who  stood  on  the  side  and  watched  and  then  finally, 
with  a  rush,  agreed— in  this  drastic  social  crisis  in 
the  early  'thirties— that  the  only  way  out  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  socialism,  or  the  Communist  party, 
or  something.  And  the  play  represents  that  kind 
of  ardor  and  that  kind  of  conviction. 


About  ten  days  after  the  tryout  in  Boston  v\ 
opened  Gold  Eagle  Guy  at  the  Morosco  Theater  i 
New  York,  and  the  play  got  very  bad  notices.  li 
all  New  York  theaters  you  automatically  lose  th 
theater  when  the  play  receipts  fall  below  a  certai 
figure,  so  we  moved  over  to  the  Belasco.  It  haj 
pened  that  three  or  four  or  even  five  of  my  play 
were  done  at  that  theater,  which  people  though 
was  very  glamorous,  but  I  always  thought  it 
rather  crummy  old  joint,  shabby,  with  uncomfort 
able  seats.  Anyway,  to  keep  the  play  going  th 
actors  and  the  playwright  took  cuts  in  salary,  bu> 
in  a  few  weeks  it  closed  and  we  were  forced  ou- 
into  the  cold  winter.  We  had  no  new  play  to  pir 
into  rehearsal  and  there  was  a  sadness  aroum. 
the  place. 

In  the  meantime  I'd  gotten  some  of  the  actorjt 
together  and  had  started  to  rehearse  Waiting  fo  • 
Lefty.  I  gave  Sandy  Meisner,  an  actor  friend  o 
mine,  some  of  the  scenes  to  direct,  and  I  directei 
the  bulk  of  the  play.  Strasberg,  who  was  quite  rejl 
sentful  of  it,  told  Harold  Clurman,  "Let  'em  fal 
and  break  their  necks."  One  of  the  main  thing: 
about  Strasberg  was  that  he  always  hated  to  g<^ 
out  on  a  limb.  He  must  save  his  face  at  all  times 
Almost  Oriental.  I  suspect  that  the  thing  aboii]|. 
Strasberg  was  that  whenever  the  Group  Theatr.i 
name  was  used  or  represented,  it  was  as  thougl 
his  honor  was  at  stake.  He  didn't  like  me,  hi|ti< 
didn't  like  what  I  had  written,  and  he  felt  it  wouk 
in  some  way  be  a  reflection  on  him,  on  the  entirt 
Group  Theatre.  This  man  who  could  be  so  generJ 
ous,  sometimes  could  be  so  niggardly  and  be; 
grudging.  It  was  with  great  trepidation  that  ') 
had  proposed  putting  on  this  play  at  all,  and  wher< 
I  asked  him  a  few  questions  about  handling  i\ 
group,  an  ensemble,  he'd  answer  me  very  curtly 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "Oh,  the  hell  with  him, 
I'll  just  go  ahead  and  do  this  myself." 

And  then,  the  night  of  the  benefit,  I  had  at;  | 
enormous  fight  down  at  the  old  Civic  Repertory 
Theatre  on  1  1th  Street  to  get  my  play  put  on  last,  j 
They  used  to  put  on  eight  or  nine  vaudeville  acts 
there  for  the  Sunday  night  benefits  and  they 
wanted  some  dance  group  to  close  the  show,  but 
finally,  because  I  threatened  to  pull  it,  they  agreed 
to  put  Waiting  for  Left y  on  last. 

It  was  very  lucky  they  did  because  there  would 
have  been  no  show  after  that.  The  audience 
stopped  the  show  after  each  scene;  they  got  up. 
they  began  to  cheer  and  weep.  There  have  been 
many  great  opening  nights  in  the  American  thea 
ter  but  not  where  the  opening  and  the  performini 
of  the  play  were  a  cultural  fact.  You  saw  a  cultural 
unit  functioning.  From  stage  to  theater  and  back 
and   forth  the  identity  was  so  complete,  there 


as  such  an  at-oneness  with  audience  and  actors, 
lat  the  actors  didn't  know  whether  they  were  act- 
lg  and  the  audience  didn't  know  whether  they 
'ere  sitting  and  watching  it,  or  had  changed  posi- 
ion.  I  was  sitting  in  the  audience  with  my  friend, 
Ilia  Kazan,  sitting  next  to  me  (I  wouldn't  have 
ared  take  on  one  of  the  good  parts  myself )  and 
fter  the  Luther  Adler  scene,  the  young  doctor 
cene,  the  audience  got  up  and  shouted,  "Bravo! 
iravo!"  I  was  thinking,  "Shh,  let  the  play  con- 
inue,"  but  I  found  myself  up  on  my  feet  shouting, 
Bravo,  Luther!  Bravo,  Luther!"  In  fact,  I  was 
art  of  the  audience.  I  forgot  I  wrote  the  play,  I 
orgot  I  was  in  the  play,  and  many  of  the  actors 
orgot.  The  proscenium  arch  disappeared.  That's 
he  key  phrase.  Before  and  since,  in  the  American 

I  heater  people  have  tried  to  do  that  by  theater-in- 
he-round,  theater  this  way,  that  way,  but  here, 
>sychologically  and  emotionally,  the  proscenium 

Irch  dissolved  away.  When  that  happens,  not  by 
echnical  innovation,  but  emotionally  and  hu- 
nanly,  then  you  will  have  great  theater— theater 

Ut  its  most  primitive  and  grandest. 

Of  course,  the  nature  of  the  times  had  a  good 
leal  to  do  with  this  kind  of  reaction.  I  don't  think 
i  rousing  play  today  could  have  this  kind  of  effect 

because  there  are  no  positive,  ascending  values  to 
vhich  a  play  can  attach  itself.  My  own  new  plays 

vill  never  arouse  that  kind  of  enthusiasm,  but 
hey  will  have  searched  out  and  will  express  what 

las  been  happening  here  in  the  last 

lfteen  years.  And  this  isn't  going  to 

3e  anything  to  dance  and  shout  about, 

aecause  what  happened  here  in  fifteen 

.rears  is  really  frightening.  One  of  the 

new  plays,  An  Old-fashioned  Man, 

will  almost  cover  the  American  scene 

'rom  the  time  of  FDR's  death  to  to- 
day. I  think  the  play  is  of  considerable 

import,  but  really  the  kind  of  import 

that  makes  you  sit  there  and  think, 

rather  than  the  kind  that  makes  you 

get  up  and  burn  with  zeal. 
However,  we  now  had  to  face  the 

closing  of  Gold  Eagle  Guy.  There  was 

an  emergency  meeting  and  we  were 

told  we  would  have  to  disband.  It  was 

at  this  time  that  the  actors  took  over 

and  upset  the  applecart.  We  took  the 

theater  out  of  the  hands  of  the  three 

directors,  especially  Strasberg's,  who 

was  still  extraordinarily  resistant  to 

the  idea  of  doing  Awake  and  Sing! 

What  happened  was  that  the  Theatre 

Guild  wanted  to  do  Awake  and  Sing! 

for  their  last  production  of  the  season. 
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So  I  rather  timidly  asked  at  this  meeting  whether 
the  Group  Theatre  was  or  was  not  going  to  do  my 
play  because  I  had  another  offer. 

Strasberg  got  up  and  pointed  his  finger  at  me 
and  said,  "I  have  told  you  a  dozen  times.  I  do  not 
like  your  play.  Your  play  will  not  be  done  by  the 
Group  Theatre."  And  it  was  Stella  Adler  who  got 
up  and  said,  "Well,  is  it  better  to  disband,  and 
those  people  who  can  get  jobs  will  and  the  rest 
are  going  to  be  cold  and  hungry,  as  they  have 
been  many  times  before?  And  what's  the  matter 
with  this  play?  Why  shouldn't  we  do  it?"  And 
one  or  two  other  actors  chipped  in  and  Strasberg 
began  to  fight  with  them.  Clurman  says  that  he 
just  sat  letting  things  develop,  and  they  did. 
Strasberg  said,  "But  the  play  doesn't  have  a  third 
act."  I  said,  "It  has  a  third  act.  It's  not  as  good  as 
it  can  be,  but  I  can  rewrite  that."  And,  lo  and 
behold,  in  a  wave  of  what  I  call  the  Group  Theatre 
spirit,  it  was  voted,  without  the  directors'  inter- 
fering, that  the  next  play  we  would  do  would  be 
Awake  and  Sing!  And  Lee  Strasberg  kind  of  with- 
drew as  the  active  director,  so  to  speak,  and  Harold 
Clurman  directed  it. 

When  I  rewrote  the  third  act  of  Awake  and 
Sing!  I  built  up  the  boy  to  a  kind  of  affirmative 
voice  in  the  end,  more  affirmative  than  he  had  been 
in  the  original.  There  were  technical  reasons  for 
this  change,  but  the  change  had  occurred  in  me, 
too-a  growing  sense  of  power  and  direction.  If  I 


"Expu  nded  from  a  script  for  a  television 
play!  Oh,  my  God!" 
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was  going  up,  everything  had  to  go  up  with  me. 
But  as  you  see,  it  runs  throughout  the  play.  The 
boy  is  always  resentful  of  who  and  what  he  is,  of 
his  position  in  the  world.  And  he  always  wants 
to  get  married  and  he  can't,  because  of,  let  me 
call  it  that  economic  factor  in  his  mother,  who  is 
always  very  authoritarian,  always  making  deci- 
sions for  him.  And  the  grandfather,  as  weak  as  he 
is,  was  always  against  the  values  by  which  his 
daughter  and  the  household  lives.  He  always  sided 
with  the  boy.  So  tried  and  true,  that  play. 

Aivake  and  Sing!  opened  at  the  Belasco  Theater 
in  February  1935.  The  notices  were  legendary. 
In  the  meantime  we  had  been  playing  benefit  per- 
formances of  Waiting  for  Lefty  all  around  and  it 
was  getting  more  famous  by  the  minute.  Even  the 
commercial  managers,  the  Shubert  office,  had 
called  me  and  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  it.  In  the 
general  enthusiasm  Strasberg  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  and  now  suggested  that  we  bring 
Waiting  for  Lefty  uptown,  and  I  said,  yes.  I  would 
write  another  play  to  go  with  it,  which  later  be- 
came Till  the  Day  I  Die.  I  had  read  in  Tin  New 
Masses  what  I  thought  was  a  letter  that  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  Europe,  from  a  man  to  his  brother 
in  the  [anti-Nazi]  underground,  and  in  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  I  wrote,  in  three  or  four  nights,  a  play 
based  on  that  letter.  That's  how  arrogant  youth  is, 
for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  clear  it  in  any  way 
with  The  New  Masses,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
letter  was  not  a  real  letter  at  all,  but  a  short  story 
in  letter  form,  and  later  I  was  approached  and 
had  to  pay  that  man  royalties.  In  any  case.  Till 
the  Day  I  Die  was  paired  with  Waiting  for  Lefty, 
and  t  he  whole  town  wanted  to  see  it.  And  the  whole 
town  wanted  to  see  Awake  and  Sing!  You  know— 
"America  has  found  a  really  important  play- 
wright"; "The  Croup  Theatre  has  found  its  most 
congenial  playwright  within  its  own  ranks.  .  .  ." 

For  me,  strangely  enough,  the  success  and  fame 
was  a  source  of  acute  discomfort.  I  didn't  have  the 
psychological  strength  to  face  this  kind  of  on- 
slaught. It  had  on  me  a  strangely  isolating  effect, 
even  more  isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  very  things 
I  was  trying  to  get  to.  Later  on  when  I  became 
really  a  successful  playwright  the  Group  Theatre 
acting  members,  mj  friends,  started  to  treat  me 
quite  differently.  However,  that's  ahead.  All  1 
wanted  then  in  1935  were  some  of  the  things  that 
were  mentioned  in  Waiting  for  Lefty  a  room  of 
my  own,  a  girl  of  my  own,  a  phonograph  and  some 
records.  And  I  got  'em.  Nothing  more  I  wanted. 

Then  I  ran  into  a  nerve-racking  period  where  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  go  to  pieces,  just  out  of 
emotional  exhaustion.  I  understood  in  this  period 
of  my  life  how  van  Gogh  felt.  I  understood  the 


kind  of  insanity  and  frenzy  of  his  painting.  I 
almost  couldn't  stop  writing.  The  hand  kept  going. 
It  began  to  frighten  me.  With  all  this  set  in  the 
matrix  of  an  American  success— nothing  is  more 
noisy  and  clamorous  than  that.  There  are  enor- 
mous tensions  and  strains  within  it,  because  you 
don't  want  to  change,  you  want  to  hold  on.  You 
want  time  to  digest,  but  you're  just  kind  of  swept 
off  .your  feet,  with  wire  services  and  interviews 
and  people  telephoning  you ;  the  parties  you're  in- 
vited to,  the  people  who  just  take  you  up.  You 
want  to  savor  these  things,  flavor  them,  but  you'd 
like  it  on  your  own  terms.  You'd  like  the  time  to 
establish  forms  with  which  to  deal  with  it,  or 
else  it  will  drive  you  cuckoo. 

Some  of  it,  though,  was  gentle  and  sweet,  like 
my  mother.  This  was  in  a  way  all  she  ever  lived 
for,  to  see  her  son  fulfilled.  She  hadn't  been  sick; 
she  just  lived  another  couple  of  months  and  died. 
My  whole  life  changed  in  this  period.  Within  three 
months  I  was  not  the  same  young  man  I  used  to 
be,  but  was  trying  to  hold  on  to  him. 

In  any  case,  I  now  began  to  finish  up  Paradise 
Lost.  The  play,  with  Harold  Clurman  directing  it, 
was  treated  with  dignity  and  importance,  and  the 
actors  approached  it  in  a  very  dedicated  way.  It 
opened  on  December  9,  1935.  It's  too  jammed,  too 
crowded,  it  spills  out  of  its  frame,  but  it  is  in  many 
ways  a  beautiful  play,  velvety;  the  colors  were 
very  gloomy  and  rich.  And  no  one  who  acted  in 
it  or  saw  it  in  that  production  will  ever  forget  it. 
It  got  very  bad  notices  from  the  working  press, 
but  from  unexpected  people  like  Clifton  Fadiman 
it  got  quite  extraordinary  notices.  But  the  play 
was  by  all  means  a  practical  failure,  judging  by 
the  notices  and  the  reception. 

What  Damaged  the  Plays 

I  was,  by  then,  being  ottered  all  sorts  of  movie 
jobs.  One  man  offered  me  $500  a  week.  He  was 
then  the  head  of  Paramount;  poor  man,  Budd 
Schulberg's  father.  1  thought  going  to  Hollywood 
was  the  most  immoral  thing  I  could  do,  and  yet 
who  wouldn't  want  to  go  to  Hollywood?  When  1 
finally  went  it  was  with  a  sense  of  disgrace,  al- 
most. A  man  came  from  MCM  and  just  to  get  rid 
of  him  I  said  1  wanted  $1,000  a  week.  He  called 
the  Coast  and  arranged  to  pay  me  $1,000  weekly. 
I  didn't  accept  the  oiler,  but  the  company  was 
making  their  usual  sacrifices  trying  to  keep  Para 
dise  Lust  going,  and  I  thought  finally  I'd  go  to 
Hollywood  and  send  back  half  my  salary  to  the 
Group  Theatre  to  keep  the  play  going.  So  in  the 
end  1  signed  with  Paramount  for  $2,500  a  week 
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Charge  your  whole  vacation  in  Miami  on  your  American  Express  Card. 


credit  card  lets  you  "Sign  &  Fly"  to  Miami 
lyplace  around  the  world.  Choose  from  87 
sstic  and  international  airlines.  Pay  on 
'  next  bill  or  take  a  year  to  pay. 
ne  card  lets  you  drift  to  sleep  at  the 
tainebleau  and  20,000  hotels  and  motels 
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One  card  lets  you  dine  at  13,500  famous 
restaurants  around  the  world. 
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The  Company  for  People  V/ho  Travel 


At  8  miles  an  hour  her  door 
locks  automatically. 


Her  mother  thinks  we're  right 
to  spend  so  much  time  on  new  ideas. 


All  in?  Seat  belts  fastened?  Off  you  go.  Ooops!  Forgot 
to  lock  the  rear  doors.  Never  mind  — before  you  reach 
the  corner  in  your  new  Mercury,  the  doors  lock  auto 
matically. : 

Seat  belts  and  door  locks?  Is  Fojd  playing  it  safe? 
Frankly,  yes.  We  think  time  spent  on  new  ideas  for 
safety  is  well  spent. 

We  thought  so  way  back  in  1927  when  we  introduced 
the  first  safety  glass  windshields. 

And  in  1956  when  we  introduced  the  most  revolu 
tionary  package  of  safety  ideas  in  the  business.  And  in 


1966  when  wo  brought  you  no  less  than  eight  saf 
features  as  standard  equipment  —  including  4-v\ 
emergency  flasher  lights. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  all  our  new  ideas  wind  up 
automobiles.  One  of  our  scientists  perfected  a  dev 
to  incisure  blood  pressure  inside  the  human  heart. 

Other  new  ideas  improve  our  Philco  refrigerato 
color  television  sets,  radios,  phonographs,  air  con 
tioners,  even  kitchen  ranges. 

We'll  go  wherever  a  good  idea  takes  us.  Especia 
if  it  will  mean  more  to  you. 

Available  on  all  I960  four  door  Mercury  ca 


and  sent  back  half  to  the  Group  Theatre.  That 
was  really  not  enough  to  keep  the  show  going,  and 
I  it  closed  after  another  couple  of  weeks.  I  went 
out  there  and  wrote  a  movie,  The  General  Died 
at  Dawn,  which  was  full  of  good  ideas,  but  in 
\  the  end  it  was  a  set  of  cliches  on  which  we  made 
some  good  birthday  decorations. 

But  I'm  not  really  interested  in  talking  about 
Hollywood.  I  am  interested  in  investigating  not 
so  much  why— I  understand  why— but  how  I  tried 
to  take  some  kind  of  real  life  I  knew  and  tried  to 
press  it  into  an  ideological  mold.  How,  actually 
technically,  I  used  to  try  many  ways  to  make  the 
materials  of  my  plays  say  something  that  they 
really  were  not  saying  by  tacking  on  a  certain 
ideological  posture.  I  think  this  did  damage  to 
'  the  plays  and  the  material,  but  I  couldn't  have 
I  done  otherwise  in  that  period.  It's  the  one  thing 
J  that  really  disturbs  me  about  the  early  plays- 
that  I  would  very  easily,  very  fluently  and  natur- 
j  ally,  give  an  expression  of  a  certain  kind  of  life, 
and  then  try  to  tell  the  audience  what  it  meant. 
I  think  very  simply  that  the  material  was  always 
I  richer  than  the  ideational  direction  that  I  tried  to 
V  superimpose  upon  it.  It  was  just  enough  to  give 
birth  to  the  material  and  let  it  say  what  it  had  to 
say.  And  yet,  still  in  all,  the  life  which  was  ex- 
pressed, was  impelled  by  some  ideological  direc- 
tion in  which  I  was  going.  It's  almost  like  not 
trusting  the  material  to  make  a  statement,  but  you 
1  have  to  add  a  comment  that  was  not  really  indi- 
genous to  the  material.  Jack  Lawson,  for  instance, 
was  a  distinguished  playwright,  but  he  ruined 
himself  artistically  by  tailoring  his  materials  to 
fit  an  ideological  conception.  The  last  play  he 
wrote,  Marching  Song,  was  concepted  along  these 
lines,  and  it's  dead  as  a  nail.  I  think  it's  a  crime 
to  see  what  happened  to  this  juicy,  gifted  play- 
wright when  he  got  an  ideology.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Left  movement  didn't  absorb  too 
many  good  talents.  When  I  started  to  write  Aicake 
and  Sing!  I  didn't  have  a  mission  in  life;  I  wasn't 
going  to  change  society.  When  I  came  to  rewriting 
it  I  was  going  to  change  the  world— or  help  change 
it.  I  should  have  learned  a  lesson  from  Ibsen ;  that 
it's  simply  enough  to  present  the  question.  "You 
in  the  audience  think  about  it;  maybe  you  have 
some  answers." 

Soon  after  I  arrived  in  Hollywood  I  began  work- 
ing on  a  new  play,  The  Silent  Partner,  which  is  a 
very  sympathetic  portrayal  of  a  man  from  an  old 
American  family  who  is  ousted  from  his  plant 
when  the  new  management  takes  over.  H. 
have  kind  of  drifted  off ;  one  killed  himself  in  Hoil\ 
wood  while  drunk,  by  jumping  into  a  pool  which 
didn't  have  any  water  in  it.  I've  never  rewritten 
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the  last  act,  but  five  of  the  nine  scenes  in  it  are 
the  best  writing  I've  ever  done.  The  Group  Theatre 
was  going  to  do  the  play  but  I  didn't  have  it  ready. 
I  was  kind  of  discontented  with  myself  and  with 
the  way  things  were  going.  I  had  come  out  to 
Hollywood  to  do  a  movie  and  now  I  was  getting 
mixed  up  with  the  woman  who  was  going  to  be 
my  first  wife.  Finally  I  rented  a  little  house  where 
I  started  to  work  on  the  play  seriously  but  all  the 
while  I  was  beginning  to  resent  being  pushed  into 
plays  for  the  Group  Theatre.  A  play,  when  I  put 
it  into  rehearsal,  would  never  be  ready,  but  the 
Group  Theatre  needed  it,  for  there  was  always 
the  prospect  of  the  actors  going  without  work. 

When  the  play  was  finally  put  into  rehearsal  I 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it  yet.  I  had  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  what  I  call  the  poetic  quality  of  the 
play,  because  the  texture  was  very  dense  as  orig- 
inally written,  and  in  attempting  to  make  things 
more  concrete  the  play  suffered,  but  still  it  kept 
most  of  its  virtue.  By  then,  with  the  help  of  FDR's 
Administration,  the  strikers  had  won  and  had 
organized  all  over  the  country  into  the  CIO,  and 
the  play  was  a  little  dated  in  the  sense  that  these 
big  strikes  were  now  a  year  or  two  behind  us.  The 
play  was  also  critical  of  the  working  class.  Because 
the  point  was,  you  know,  stop  the  foolishness.  For 
God's  sake,  get  serious  or  die.  You're  going  to  die 
for  lack  of  seriousness. 

After  The  Silent  Partner  was  in  rehearsal  for 
three  or  four  days  Clurman  said  to  me,  "Look, 
we'll  produce  any  play  you  write.  But  you  know 
this  will  be  a  very  heavy  and  expensive  production. 
We  budgeted  it  for  $40,000."  So  I  said,  "Why  are 
you  telling  me  all  this'.'"  and  he  said,  "Well,  the 
play  will  fail.  We'll  be  out  all  that  money  and  the 
actors  will  be  out  of  work.  But  if  you  want  us  to 
do  the  play  we  will." 

So  I  said,  "Well,  when  you  put  it  that  way  you 
don't  give  me  much  choice.  Pull  the  play,  then ; 
don't  do  it."  And  I  was  very  hurt,  but  not  intelli- 
gent or  mature  enough  to  say,  "Stop  the  shit  and 
do  the  play.  It's  necessary  for  me.  And  after  all 
the  sacrifices  I've  made,  just  do  the  play  and  lose 
$40,000.  It's  worth  it  to  me."  And  I  never  even 
tried  to  publish  the  play. 

The  production  of  that  play  was  necessary  for 
me,  because  nobody  in  the  U.S.  was  writing  that 
way.  To  this  day  nobody  can  write  that  way,  in- 
cluding me.  Everything  was  extremely  heightened. 
You  didn't  know  whether  it  was  real,  or  mystic. 
Were  these  real  human  beings?  Where  was  this 
happening?  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  striking 
out  for  me.  You  see,  later,  when  I  wrote  a  play 
that  was  successful,  like  Golden  Boy,  the  Group 
Thea+re  had  a  treasury  at  last.  It  was  quite  all 
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right  for  them  to  lose  money,  most  of  the  time 
out  of  my  pocket,  on  experimental  things— to  give 
Bobbie  Lewis  or  Gadget  Kazan  a  chance  to  direct 
something,  to  do  trash  by  Irwin  Shaw.  Hut  while 
it  was  necessary  and  good  to  help  Gadget  or 
Bobbie  Lewis  to  become  a  director,  or  to  do  a 
special  matinee  performance  of  an  Irwin  Shaw 
play,  I  was  the  first  necessity.  I  never  put  my  mitts 
up.  I  just  walked  away. 

"Really  Quite  a  Good  Play" 

.^V.nd  then  the  Group  Theatre  again  was  break- 
ing up.  Again  there  were  no  scripts.  First  of  all, 
there  was  some  impossible  ideal.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  turned  down  plays  like  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's Winterset  as  not  good  enough  for  us.  We 
realized  later  that  we  made  a  grave  blunder  there, 
but  nobody  was  resourceful  enough  to  go  out  and 
look  for  plays;  the  larder  was  always  bare.  This 
is  why  my  plays  always  went  on  before  they  were 
finished. 

Anyway,  it  looked  like  the  Group  Theatre  was 
through.  Strasberg  and  Cheryl  Crawford  had 
left;  everybody  kind  of  voluntarily  disbanded 
for  six  months,  and  Harold  Clurman  came  out 
here  to  Hollywood.  It  was  very  difficult  for  him  to 
take  the  Group  Theatre  breakup.  So  I  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  what.  Harold.  1  have  an  idea.  You  get  the 
company  together  on  October  first  and  I'll  have  a 
new  play."  1  told  him  in  about  two  sentences  what 
the  play  was  about.  I  just  said  there  was  an  Italian 
boy  whose  father  wanted  him  to  be  a  violinist  and 
he  has  true  gifts  for  that,  but  he  wants  to  be  a 
prizefighter.  1  had  married  Luise  Rainer  by  then, 
and  my  bride  of  maybe  six  or  eight  months  said. 
"What  is  that  about?  It's  nothing.  It  sounds 
crazy."  Harold  said,  "Let  him  alone,  Luise.  He 
knows  what  he's  doing."  She  couldn't  understand 
it  and  was  rather  bewildered.  But  he  understood 
that  something  could  come  out  of  that;  he  knew 
how  I  worked. 

I  went  back  to  the  apartment  in  New  York  with 
my  one  page  of  notes  for  the  new  play,  and  Clur- 
man set  two  or  three  actors  to  watch  me  to  see 
that  I  didn't  lain  off.  All  that  summer  I  worked 
on  Golden  Hoi/,  and  it  was  ready  I  think  before 
October  first.  I  really  wrote  that  play  to  be  a  hit, 
to  keep  the  Group  Theatre  together.  And  it  was 
a  hit,  my  first  really  big  hit.  It  pleased  me,  which 
was  foolish  on  my  part.  It  pleased  me  because 
now  I  was  being  accepted  as  a  Broadway  play- 
wright. Before  that  I  was  kind  of  a  nutty  artist 
who  had  some  kind  of  wild  gift,  and  now,  only 
now,  was  I  a  man  with  a  ten-million-dollar  arm 


who  could  really  direct  the  ball  just  where  ] 
wanted  it  to  go. 

I  must  say,  I  think  now  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  written  the  play  are  what  make 
me  not  like  it.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  The 
Count  in  Girl.  It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me;  it's' 
just  a  theater  piece.  I  felt  that  way  about  Golden 
Unit  for  years  afterwards,  because  it  seemed  toJ 
me  t6  be  really  immoral  to  write  a  play  for  money.' 
But  I  did  see  it  once  out  here.  Charlie  Chaplin  had 
never  seen  it,  so  the  two  wives,  Charlie,  and  I 
jumped  into  a  car  and  went  to  see  it  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Playhouse,  and  on  seeing  the  play  quite  ob- 
jectively, I  thought,  "Gee,  this  is  really  cpiite  a 
good  play."  There's  something  written  into  it- 
a  quality  of  American  folk  legend— that  I  really 
had  nothing  to  do  with.  It  was  a  much  better  play 
than  I  thought  it  was.  So  after  that  I  made  my 
peace  with  that  play. 

We  revived  it  for  AXTA  in  1952.  John  Garfield 
always  wanted  to  play  the  part  and  Lee  Cobb 
played  the  father.  By  then,  there  were  such  ac- 
cepted cliches  for  playing  the  parts  that  Garfield 
and  Lee  Cobb  fell  right  into  the  stereotypes.  Every 
once  in  a  while  Cobb  would  slouch  onto  the  stage, 
very  successful,  at  ease.  Nobody  can  be  so  at  home 
on  a  stage  as  Cobb,  you  know.  And  I'd  say,  "What 
are  you  playing?  Are  you  playing  a  successful 
actor,  or  this  rather  humble,  but  perceptive  old 
Italian  father?"  It  was  hard  to  try  to  break  the 
stereotypes  in  four  weeks. 

One  play  I  did  like  is  Rocket  to  the  Moon.  It  was 
based  on  an  idea  which  I  had  for  a  long  time, 
although  1  didn't  know  the  real  theme  of  it  until 
I  wrote  it.  I  knew  the  play  was  going  to  take  place 
in  a  dentist's  office  and  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  little  dental  secretary  there  who  was  going 
to  take  him  away  from  his  wife.  But  I  didn't  know 
that  the  play  would  be,  so  to  speak,  about  love  in 
America,  about  the  search  for  love,  and  all  the 
things  it  turned  out  to  be  about. 

Plenty  of  my  ideas  kind  of  germinated  some- 
times for  two  or  three  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  I  get  an  idea  and  sit  down  and  write 
from  just  one  page  of  notes.  I  find  that  those 
things  often  come  out  best  when  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen,  and  in  fact,  most  of  the 
time  I  don't  know  what  I  know  or  what  I  think 
until  I  say  it.  Ask  me  what  I  think  about  the 
world,  about  the  kind  of  morality  in  this  country, 
oh,  I  can  give  you  some  intellectual  talk  about  it, 
but  it's  not  till  I  write  a  play  that  I  know  what  1 
really  think,  that  I  know  where  I  am  in  the  whole 
mess  and  can  really  make  a  statement  that  I  didn't 
know  was  in  me  to  make.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
that  keeps  me  writing  plays. 

Harper's  M'agazine,  September  1906 
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HOW 

PLAYWRIGHTS 
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BY  WALTER  KERR 

i  distinguished  theater  critic  examines  the 
inflated  rote  directors  have  assumed  in  recent  seasons 
\nd  shows  how  it  has  distorted,  productions  and 
hreatened  the  work  of  playwrights. 


lie  of  the  more  curious,  and  I  think  dangerous, 
[Developments  in  recent  theater  is  the  threat  to 
[  abandon  the  dramatic  text. 

The  movement  is  heavy  with  ironies.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  British  theater,  together  with  the 
more  sharply  critical  members  of  the  American 
intellectual  Establishment,  would  have  none  of  a 
director  like  Elia  Kazan  for  the  plain  reason  that 
he  was  known  to  tamper  with  texts.  When  Kazan 
staged  a  play  by  Tennessee  Williams,  say.  he  would 
ask  Williams  for  revisions  before  and  during  re- 
hearsals: not  only  emphases  might  be  changed, 
the  very  ending  of  the  play  might  be  changed. 
Occasionally  Williams  himself  would  become 
sufficiently  distressed  with  the  alterations  to  pub- 
lish the  play,  finally,  in  its  original  form  or  in  an 
alternate  form,  rather  as  though  he  wished  to 
say  that  he'd  been  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
transformations  wrought  in  the  course  of  a  col- 
laborative production  process  but  that  now  he 
wanted  it  his  way.  William  Inge  did  much  the 
same  after  Joshua  Logan  had  got  through  putting 
his  directorial  imprint  on  Picnic,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  spread  that  the  American  theater  was 
a  director's  theater  in  which  the  playwright's  text 
was  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  shooting  script 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  often  shot  down.  Cries  of 
outrage  at  this  sort  of  rape  were  frequent. 

Yet  the  voices  that  were  then  raised  loudei 
dismay  are  the  voices  now  urging  upon  us  the  pri- 
macy of  the  director  and  the  literary  unimportance 
of  the  text.  British  critics,  and  even  actors,  were 


once  outraged  by  the  American  director's  high- 
handedness. Today  they  are  the  willing  slaves  of 
a  Peter  Brook  or  a  Joan  Littlewood. 

Miss  Littlewood  led  the  way  and  wrought  the 
change,  introducing  us  to  the  new  practice  of 
shaping  plays  somewhat  independently  of  the  play- 
wrights themselves.  She  was  obviously  happiest 
when  she  had  a  scrappy  or  fragmented  text  to  deal 
with.  If  an  unreliable  Irishman  named  Brendan 
Behan  behaved  as  uncontrollably  on  paper  as  he 
did  in  the  nearest  pub,  the  director  was  there  to 
impose  a  principle  of  control,  to  sew  up  the  patches 
into  a  crazy-quilt  "play."  The  Hostage,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  deliriously  pleasant  evening.  But 
such  coherence  as  it  had  came  from  its  style  in 
staging:  what  might  easily  have  been  a  wreck 
was  rescued  by  song,  dance,  mime,  and  a  tension 
created  by  purely  theatrical  manipulation.  The 
text  could  be  altered  at  will— nightly  and,  if  neces- 
sary, by  someone  other  than  author  Brendan 
Behan. 

A  Taste  of  Honey  was  another  feather  in  Miss 
Littlewood's  cap  and  a  further,  rather  firmer,  ex- 
tension of  the  principle.  If  Mr.  Behan  was  talented 
and  capricious,  Shelagh  Uelaney  was  talented  and 
young— very  young.  At  nineteen  she  had  probably 
not  turned  over  to  her  director  anything  like  a 
well-developed  play.  Miss  Littlewood  was  now 
transparently  transported  by  the  possibilities  open 
to  her.  Taking  up  fragments  of  text,  she  blended 
them  handsomely  and  provided  them  with  stability 
by  ush;<r  a  jazz  combo  to  create  both  transitional 
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movement  and  dramatic  accent,  values  which  the 
"written-out"  text  did  not  supply.  The  occasion 
was  engrossing;  but  it  was  essentially  a  staged 
occasion,  displaying  literary  promise  but  staking 
its  life  upon  the  cunning  of  a  theatrical  magician's 
hand. 

Miss  Littlewood  may,  just  possibly,  have  been 
happiest  of  all  when  she  had  no  playwright  of  any 
sort  to  borrow  from.  For  Oh,  What  a  Lovely  War 
she  simply  pasted  up  some  ancient  popular  songs 
and  threw  before  them,  in  ironic  juxtaposition, 
improvised  dialogue  spelling  out  the  horrors  of 
the  war  the  songs  were  originally  meant  to  roman- 
ticize. This  was  an  exercise  in  vacuo,  a  dream  in 
the  director's  head  brought  to  life  on  a  stage  which 
no  playwright  had  ever  visited.  New  ground  rules 
had  been  laid  down:  a  director  could  walk  onto  a 
rehearsal  stage  with  no  manuscript  and  fantasti- 
cate  an  entertainment  from  scratch. 

Peter  Brook  Is  Tempted 

For  a  director,  such  a  prospect  is  most  tempting, 
and  Peter  Brook— who  is  a  superb  director— is 
clearly  a  man  who  loves  being  tempted.  His  pro- 
duction of  King  Lear,  with  Paul  Scofield,  was  not 
much  Shakespeare's  King  Lear;  it  wasn't  even 
Paul  Scofield's  King  Liar  as  it  might  once  have 
been  Edwin  Booth's,  say.  It  was  Peter  Brook's 
King  Lear,  with  an  assist  from  Polish  critic  Jan 
Kott :  a  tendentious  variant  on  the  playwright's 
work  pursuing  one  of  its  multiple  strands  at  the 
expense  of  the  work's  completeness.  Stage  direc- 
tion ruled,  and  sharply  limited,  our  vision. 

In  the  case  of  King  Lear  Mr.  Brook  had  more 
than  he  wanted  to  work  with.  In  the  case  of 
Marat  Sade  he  had  considerably  less,  and  was 
instantly  in  his  element.  Mr.  Brook  has  explained 
that  he  was  happy  to  receive,  from  author  Peter 
Weiss,  a  text  that  was  in  effect  incomplete.  He 
had  been  provided  with  what  he  might  regard  as  a 
loose-leaf  sheaf  of  notes,  and  this  looseness  was 
welcomed  as  a  virtue  since  it  left  so  much  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  imagination  of  those  performing 
the  play.  Mr.  Weiss  himself  did  not  know,  as  he 
has  explained  in  many  an  interview,  which  side 
of  the  onstage  debate  between  Marat  and  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  he  really  favored;  his  prefer- 
ences have  varied,  more  or  less  with  his  changing 
political  awareness,  during  the  time  that  has 
passed  since  he  "wrote"  the  play. 

Well  and  good.  The  director's  obligation  to  deal 
with  a  dimensional  text  or  even  to  communicate 
a  point  of  view  was  satisfactorily  diminished,  his 
personal  liberty  increased.  Now  he  could  give  all 


of  his  attention  to  manner  of  staging,  to  the  extr 
ordinary  effects  actors  could  achieve  while  ir 
personating  inmates  of  the  asylum  of  Charentc 
performing  de  Sade's  play-within-a-play.  Tl 
sight  and  sound  of  spectacle,  of  actors  droolin 
spittle,  masturbating,  rattling  chains  in  bucket 
and  lolling  about  with  severed  or  unsevered  heac 
could  make  an  effect  in  the  theater  that  was  indi 
pendent  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  normally  con 
manding  manuscript. 

Further,  Mr.  Brook  is  enamored  of  a  directorii 
principle  which  could  be  given  extraordinary 
free  rein  in  such  undefined  territory.  Mr.  Broo 
believes  in  not  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  T. 
reinforce  the  word  with  a  gesture  which  parallel 
or  directly  amplifies  it  is  to  belabor  it,  to  insis 
upon  the  obvious,  to  dull  an  audience's  response 
by  making  issues  transparent  enough  to  invih 
sleep.  Better,  in  Mr.  Brook's  view,  to  play  the  ges 
hire  against  the  word,  to  have  the  actor  say  om 
thing  and  behave  as  though  he  were  saying  quit* 
another.  The  word  will  thus  be  made  more  vivid 
the  audience's  responses  alerted,  through  contrasl 
and  even  conflict. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  last  principkl 
is  that  it  isn't  true  and  doesn't  work.  De  Sade 
let  us  say,  is  kneeling  at  the  footlights  preparing 
to  make  a  speech  of  some  importance.  While  he  is 
doing  it,  he  must  be  whipped  by  Charlotte  Corday 
Since  the  man  speaking  is  the  Marquis  de  Sade,. 
the  whipping  is  relevant  enough.  Conceivably  a 
series  of  properly  timed  lashes  could  force  from 
de  Sade,  and  intelligibly  punctuate,  an  aspect  of 
his  philosophy.  This  must  not  happen.  Therefore 
Charlotte  Corday  whips  de  Sade  not  with  a  whip, 
which  would  parallel  and  illustrate  the  point  being 
made,  but  with  her  soft,  flowing  hair.  She  twists 
her  head  this  way  and  that,  letting  her  locks  strike 
the  speaker's  back  in  whiplike  rhythm  but  of 
course  without  producing  any  sound  or  forcible 
impact . 

The  image  is  visually  striking,  altogether 
original.  Indeed,  we  watch  it  with  such  fascination 
that  we  do  not  hear  what  de  Sade  is  saying.  An 
arresting  action  always  takes  psychological  prece- 
dence over  speech  ;  that  is  why  nonspeaking  actors 
are  ordinarily  commanded  to  remain  still,  and  not 
busy  themselves  "catching  flies,"  while  one  mem- 
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>er  of  the  company  is  speaking.  The  audience  eye 
roes  a-roving  on  the  instant;  anyone  can  steal  a 
icene,  or  at  least  destroy  it,  by  lighting  a  cigarette 
>r  twiddling  his  thumbs.  And  in  this  case  what  we 

\  fee  is  gentle.  The  image,  taking  quick  precedence, 
Joes  more  than  distract  from  de  Sade.  It  denies 
'le  Sade,  gives  the  lie  to  him.  De  Sade's  meaning 
ias  not  been  reinforced;  it  has  been  reversed. 

Yet  the  reversals  brought  about  by  one  aspect 
3f  a  theory  are  unimportant  alongside  the  indif- 
ference accorded  the  written  "play."  The  focus 
at  all  times  is  upon  the  mindless  eyes,  the  spastic 
mouths,  the  cracked-egg  skulls  of  the  insane  as 
they  go  by  rote  through  the  words  and  motions 
de  Sade  has  arranged  for  them.  We  say  to  our- 
selves, "How  marvelous  the  actors  are!  How  can 

Ithey  possibly  sustain  these  rigid  attitudes  for  so 
long?  Doesn't  it  hurt?"  The  manner  of  perform- 
ing is  all  we  attend  to  or  remember ;  we  sit  through 
the  evening,  and  then  leave  the  theater,  feeling 
that  the  matter  of  the  play  need  scarcely  be  in- 

Iivestigated. 

Indeed,  the  matter  has  not  been  investigated, 
neither  by  author  nor  director.  For  instance,  in 
the  debate  between  Marat  and  de  Sade  over 
whether  man  should  actively  contend  with  the 
'  forces  of  nature  or  passively  submit  to  them,  there 

|  is  a  peculiarity:  inside  the  play-within-a-play  all 
of  Marat's  speeches  have  been  written  by  de  Sade. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  surely  should  mean 

i  something,  give  birth  to  some  irony,  open  up  an 
intellectual  interplay  in  which  we  realize,  perhaps, 

I  that  author  de  Sade  has  driven  Marat  more  than 

I  half-mad  by  giving  him  the  worst  of  the  argument 
or  that  he  has,  subtly  and  out  of  a  yearning  for 
something  beyond  himself,  given  him  the  best  of 
it.  Precisely  what  the  device  might  mean  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  simply  that  the  device  is 
there— and  is  not  used.  No  one  on  stage  seems 
aware  of  this  interior  dislocation  in  the  text;  the 
debate,  so  far  as  it  is  permitted  any  play  at  all,  is 
played  straight.  In  the  audience  we  remain  un- 
aware of  the  promising  oddity  of  the  situation; 
or  if  we  think  of  it,  we  forget  it.  It  is  quite  as 
though  no  significance  could  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  debate  one  man  had  provided  all  that 
the  other  was  to  say. 

Mr.   Brook   and   Miss   Littlewood   are  both 

J  geniuses  of  a  sort;  that  they  have  done  their  own 
work  well  is  obvious.  I  wonder,  though,  if  they  are 
themselves  aware  of  the  capitulation  that  has 
taken  place.  The  British  theater,  at  its  mos  ad 
venturous,  has  not  simply  surrendered  to  the 
Kazan-image  it  deplored  a  short  while  ago.  It  has 

[  gone  much  further,  out-Kazaning  Kazan  by  light- 
years.  It  is  conceivable  that  Kazan  sometimes 
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bullied  his  authors.  But  he  always  consulted  them 
and  he  always  saw  to  it  that  they  did  the  writing. 
A  text  came  into  being,  however  collaboratively 
or  under  whatever  pressure,  and  it  was  a  text  that 
stood  firm  and  whole  as  a  text.  I  do  not  think  that 
Marat  I  Sade  is  going  to  look  quite  the  same  when 
Mr.  Brook  goes  away,  that  it  is  ever  going  to  lead 
a  satisfactory  independent  life  of  its  own. 

Egomania  in  Their  Eyes 

In  this  country  much  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened where  it  was  least  expected.  Formerly  the 
manipulation  of  the  text  as  thou-gh  it  were  no  more 
than  an  adjunct  to  performance  was  regarded 
with  considerable  horror  as  a  "commercial"  prac- 
tice. It  was  a  thing  that  terrible  producers,  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  overweening  directors, 
with  egomania  in  their  eyes,  did  to  plays  when 
plays  were  trying  out  on  the  road.  What  an  author 
wrote  was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the  matter; 
and  when  a  manuscript  was  subordinated  to  the 
improvisation  of  actors  and  directors,  shocked 
protests  against  the  "star  system"  or  against 
"pandering  to  the  audience"  could  be  heard.  The 
intellectual  Establishment  much  preferred  the 
purity  of  The  Living  Theater. 

Yet  it  was  precisely  at  The  Living  Theater  that 
the  primacy  of  the  text  went  down  -he  drain.  This 
off-Broadway  organization,  driven  from  its  local 
playhouse  and  at  present  surviving  somehow  in 
Europe,  is  fast  becoming  a  culture  myth,  more 
acclaimed  now  that  it  is  safely  absent  than  it  was 
attended  when  its  doors  were  open.  The  Tulane 
Drama  Review  has  devoted  a  special  supplement 
to  citing  its  accomplishments  and  mourning  its 
loss;  and  almost  anyone  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  theatrical  affairs— there  are 
excellent  grounds  for  dissatisfaction,  provided  the 
posture  does  not  become  a  sort  of  fixed  Puritanical 
spite— will  cite  The  Living  Theater,  lovingly,  as  an 
example  of  what  might  have  been. 

There  is  a  good  bit  of  cant,  and  not  too  much 
common  sense,  in  all  of  this.  The  Living  Theater, 
formally  opened  in  1951,  was  weak  in  three  trans- 
parent ways.  It  was  creatively  underequipped.  Its 
moving  spirits  were  Judith  Malina  and  Julian 
Beck,  both  of  whom  acted  and  directed.  But  Mr. 
Beck  was  neither  a  good  actor  nor  a  good  director, 
and  Miss  Malina  was  not  a  good  actress  though 
she  was  a  fine  director.  That  left  its  mainsprings 
with  one  out  of  four  talents  to  live  by.  Their  act- 
ing company  was  dedicated,  but  ingrown  enough 
tc  be  useful  only  in  isolation.  Few  of  its  members 
ever  seemed  flexible  enough  to  work  elsewhere; 
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"So  we  opt  a  a  bar  in  the  theater  so  what  do  they  hook? 
TIk  ii  hook  'Peter  Pan.'  " 


though  most  off-Broadway  enterprises  yield  per- 
formers capable  of  asserting  themselves  in  other 
company,  this  one  did  not  do  so.  And.  specifically 
aiming  itself  at  an  avant-garde  audience  of  neces- 
sarily limited  but  hopefully  loyal  members,  The 
Living  Theater  was  unable  to  support  itself  on  its 
own  deliberately  reduced  terms.  It  did  not  find 
the  audience  it  sought. 

"The  Theater  of  Chance" 

These  unpleasant  but  theatrically  important  mat- 
ters aside,  The  Living  Theater  made  the  contribu- 
tion for  which  it  is  most  remembered  by  finding 
in  the  rhythm  of  performance  what  was  not  pres- 
ent as  text.  The  organization  did  of  course  produce 
some  wholly  written-out  texts  which  it  treated 
with  deep  respect,  notably  Brecht's  In  H"  Jungle 
of  Cities.  Hut  Jack  Gelber's  The  Connection,  prob- 
ably its  best-attended  and  most  widely  publicized 
venture,  depended  not   upon  the  words  spoken. 


which  were  largely  stree 
talk  set  down  literalh 
but  upon  areas  of  verba 
silence :  my  own  mos 
vivid  memory  of  the  pla; 
is  of  a  junkie  stoopec 
trancelike  over  a  phono 
graph  for  minutes  on  end 
A  pulse  could  be  detectei 
during  such  sequences 
but  it  was  a  performance 
pulse,  not  a  written  one 
Miss  Malina  experi 
/u\  mented  a  great  deal  witr 

l?>ip)f\  what    she    called  The 

Theater  of  Chance.  In 
The  Theater  of  Chance, 
the  next  word  to  be 
spoken,  if  any,  is  deter-, 
mined  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice;  the  structural  or- 
chestration is  not  the, 
playwright's,  it  is  a, 
thing  of  whim.  The  laws 
of  mathematics,  plus  aj 
talent  for  improvisation, 
take  care  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  are  still  hear- 
ing pious  sighs— in  some 
cases  more  than  pious, 
the  play  is  regarded  as 
prophetic— over  Kenneth 
H.  Brown's  The  Brig,\ 
which  was  being  per- 
formed when  The  Living  Theater  closed  in  1963. 
The  Brig  is  a  didactic  play,  meant  to  arouse  us  to 
anger  over  the  inhumane  conditions  in  Marine 
Corps  prisons.  The  program  lists  for  us  the  in- 
tolerable rules  governing  the  conduct  of  inmates- 
for  instance,  prisoners  may  not  cross  lines  painted 
on  the  floor  until  commanded  to  do  so: 

"Sir,  Prisoner  Number  Five  requests  permis- 
sion to  cross  the  white  line,  sir." 
"I  can't  hear  you." 

"Sir,  Prisoner  Number  Five  requests  permis- 
sion to  cross  the  white  line,  sir." 
"I  can't  hear  you." 

"Sir,  Prisoner  Number  Five  requests  permis- 
sion to  cross  the  white  line,  sir." 

There  is  variation  in  the  verbal  bullying  meted 
out  by  warden  and  guards  to  the  automated 
prisoners,  though  it  is  a  variation  strictly  confined 
to  the  limited  verbal  resources  of  stupidly  brutal 
men  and  to  the  routine,  repetitive  tasks  of  the  day: 
latrine  permission,  cell  inspection,  floor  scrubbing. 
There  is.  needless  to  say,  no  narrative  progression 
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)Y  sequential  development,  save  for  a  brief  protest, 
moralistically  flavored,  toward  the  end  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  episodes  of  the  text  could  be  played  in 
almost  any  order.  More  importantly,  they  can  be 
indicated  as  satisfactorily  by  a  stage  direction  as 
1  by  endlessly,  emptily  echoed  dialogue.  The  essen- 
'tial  effect  of  the  evening  depends  upon  the  cumula- 
tive monotony  of  devices  which  need  only  be 
described  by  the  author,  not  realized  as  structured 
speech. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  up  to  the  director 

i  to  discover  a  rhythm  in  the  performing  that  will 
make  the  experience  meaningful  and  tolerable. 

|No,  "meaningful"  and  "tolerable"  are  both  wrong. 
The  play's  meaning  is  contained  in  the  list  of  rules 
on  the  program;  we  can  learn  as  much  from  read- 
ing the  list  as  from  seeing  the  play.  And  the  ex- 
perience is  not  meant  to  be  tolerable;  it  is  meant 
to  be  intolerable  in  order  to  inflame  us.  What  the 
performance  rhythm  must  do  is  persuade  us  that, 
beneath  the  extended  boredom  of  our  engagement 
with  the  work,  a  core  of  aesthetic  pressure  exists. 
A  rationale  can  be  offered  for  the  kind  of  ac- 

I  tivity  we  are  talking  about.  Various  rationales, 
in  fact.  We  live  at  a  time  when  the  words  of  the 
"formula"  play  are  all  too  easily  anticipated; 

[  because  they  have  been  used  in  the  same  sequence 
so  often,  they  are  now  without  intellectual  force. 

|  Words  must  be  used  in  an  unprecedented  way.  if 
we  are  to  hear  them  again,  either  radically  out  of 
sequence  as  in  The  Theater  of  Chance  or  as  inde- 
pendent counters,  made  abstract  by  reiteration, 

1  as  in  The  Brig. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  the  formal  surface  is 

1  esteemed  above  what  used  to  be  called  "content" 
(although  Tlie  Brig,  with  its  hammered-home 
preachment,  does  have  content  of  an  extremely  old- 
fashioned  sort).  The  relationship  of  shapes  at 
the  surface,  the  naked  interplay  of  light  and  line, 
is  held  to  be  what  "art"  is  about,  more  or  less 
exclusively.  Thus  Marat  Sade  need  have  no  in- 
telligible substructure;  indeed,  it  is  careful  to 
dissolve  the  boundary  between  actor  and  madman 
on  the  stage,  between  audience  onstage  and  in  the 
auditorium,  so  that  if  we  begin  to  seek  or  scent  a 
substructure  we  shall  be  thrown  back,  denied 
access  to  precise  meaning. 

We  live  at  a  time— this  is  very  nearly  the  reverse 
of  the  last  point— when  low  definition,  minimum 
explicitness,  engages  us  more  completely  than  an 
earlier  literalness  did.  Marshall  McLuhan  has  told 
us  that  when  the  information  given  us  by  a 
medium  is  severely  limited,  we  enter  the  mediun 
more  wholeheartedly,  plugging  the  gaps  out  ol 
our  own  imaginations. 

The  catalogue  of  premises  for  what  directors 


and  some  writers  are  up  to  could  be  extended  in- 
definitely, and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  tend  to 
cancel  one  another  out— we  are  to  be  more  de- 
tached, we  are  to  be  more  involved— is  not  terribly 
important.  Certainly  the  theater  needs  to  shake 
itself  awake,  by  whatever  means;  certainly  we 
need  to  reexamine  not  only  the  nature  of  words 
but  the  nature  of  our  natures  if  we  are  to  end  the 
sleepwalking  that  has  been  our  reflexive  activity 
for  so  long. 

I  would  like  to  think,  however,  that  the  funda- 
mental work— whatever  it  may  be  and  wherever 
it  may  lead  us— was  going  to  be  done  by  the  writer. 
The  writer,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  whole  of  theater. 
Improvisational  theater  is  possible  and  sometimes 
ultimately  profitable,  as  the  Italian  commedia 
dell'arte  taught  us  centuries  ago.  No  one  can  say 
with  certainty  whether  a  play  is  truly  a  play  until 
he  has  seen  it  played ;  the  text,  isolated  from  actors 
and  from  their  physical  presence  before  audiences, 
is  an  uncertain  guide.  O'Neill  can  read  like  school- 
boy babbling  and  play  like  the  prosecution's  sum- 
mation. Spectacle  has  been  on  the  list  of  drama's 
respectable  appurtenances  since  Aristotle,  and  I 
would  be  one  of  the  last  to  want  to  take  it  off. 
Manipulation  of  the  tools  of  sheer  "theater"  is  a 
valid  way  of  revealing  drama. 

When  a  theatrical ist  like  Tyrone  Guthrie  shows 
me,  in  his  staging  of  Twelfth  Night,  a  deep  sad- 
ness I  hadn't  known  was  in  the  play,  I  am  startled 
and  unexpectedly  satisfied.  Rut  in  this  case  Mr. 
Guthrie  is  employing  markedly  theatrical  methods 
to  underscore,  and  perhaps  elaborate  a  bit.  a 
quality  in  the  text;  by  toying  with  the  stage  he 
has  made  me  see  that  I  was  ignorant  of  something 
actual.  When  the  same  Mr.  Guthrie  makes  use  of 
his  unceasing  invention  to  play  Petruchio  as  a  shy 
fellow,  a  bumbler  terrified  of  Kate  and  quite  in- 
capable of  dominating  her  except  in  a  spurious 
and  accidental  way,  I  am  not  so  happy.  The  stag- 
ing is  not  teasing  a  hidden  truth  out  of  the  text; 
it  is  ignoring  the  text  in  favor  of  a  "show." 

Running  Away  from  Writing 

C»uriously,  it  is  the  avant-garde  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  "show"  business.  Perhaps  this  is 
necessary  for  a  time,  until  writers  can  grasp  the 
revolution  certain  directors  are  urging  upon  them 
and  learn  to  supply,  with  some  fullness,  a  true 
matrix  for  what  is  now  only  a  mock-up.  But  one 
must  always  beware  a  too-great  fascination  with 
the  tricky  triumphs  of  stage  direction,  above  all 
u^en  the  writer  himself  turns  his  mind  to  its  op- 
portunism. The  writer  who  turns  his  mind  to  stage 
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direction  is  probably  running  away  from  being  a 
writer.  Bertolt  Brecht  was  at  one  time  a  writer. 
But  Brecht,  over  the  years,  became  more  and  more 
obsessed  with  stage  effect  as  such.  His  theories  of 
"epic  theater"  and  of  "alienation"  are  essentially 
theories  of  how  to  mount  a  play,  how  to  make  it 
behave  in  relation  to  an  audience— often  against 
what  on  paper  seems  to  be  the  text.  In  The  Cau- 
casian Chalk  Circle  a  terrified  woman,  carrying 
an  infant,  is  forced  to  cross  a  spindly,  dangerously 
weakened  suspension  bridge.  If  the  sequence  is 
taken  at  its  face  value,  which  is  its  text  value,  it 
will  simply  seem  a  clumsy,  slightly  parodistic,  echo 
of  a  silent-movie  chase,  as  it  did  in  performance  at 
Lincoln  Center  during  the  past  season.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  when  it  was  played  at  the  Guthrie 
Theater  in  Minneapolis  a  season  or  so  back,  the 
suspension  bridge  was  suspended  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  Chinese-style  supernumeraries,  instantly 
divorcing  it  from  its  literal  across-the-gorge 
source.  I  am  also  told  that  the  effect  was  charming. 
But  the  charm  is  a  gleam  in  director  Brecht's  eye; 
as  a  writer  he  has  provided  only  a  diagram,  in- 
structions for  assembling  the  theatrical  toy  on  the 
night  before  Christmas,  which  is  the  last  night  of 
rehearsal. 

Creative  writing  is  a  harrowing  business,  a 
terrifying  commitment  to  an  absolute.  This  is  it, 
the  writer  must  say  to  himself,  and  I  must  stand 
or  fall  upon  what  I  have  put  down.  The  degree  of 
self-exposure  is  crucifying.  And  doubt  is  a  con- 
stant companion.  What  if  I  am  not  as  good  as  I 
thought?  is  a  question  that  always  nags,  and  can 
cripple.  Where,  for  whatever  combination  of  rea- 
sons, there  is  a  beginning  failure  of  faith,  a  flag- 
ging of  self-assertion,  the  writer  quite  naturally 


looks  for  a  possible  way  out.  I  am  inclined  t< 
think  that  some  such  uncertainty— we  may  well  b' 
sympathetic  to  the  creative  man  in  crisis— overtool 
Bertolt  Brecht  midway  in  his  career  and  that  botl 
theory  and  stage  direction  became  his  escape  fron 
an  intolerable  situation. 

True  or  not  true  in  this  particular  case,  anj 
absorption  on  the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  me 
chanics  of  performance,  any  reliance  upon  thest 
mechanics  to  supply  a  substantial  portion  of  hit 
effect,  is  a  sign  of  creative  faltering  and  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  theater  itself.  For  the  theatei 
should  not  have  to  feed  on  itself,  to  conjure  up  its 
dinner  out  of  thin  air  and  devour  it  before  it  ha? 
vanished  again.  The  fare  and  air  both  become  thin 
indeed  whenever  this  sleight  of  hand  is  resorted  to, 
as  a  glance  at  any  nineteenth-century  melodrama 
—with  its  scenic  effects  supplanting  all  of  the  writ- 
ing no  one  ever  got  around  to— will  testify. 

Have  we  so  despaired  of  the  writer  that  we  must 
do  his  work  for  him?  Perhaps.  Or  perhaps  direc- 
tors are  simply  trying  to  indicate  to  him  the  new 
kind  of  work  he  should  do.  Whatever  may  be  hap- 
pening as  nontextual  elements  take  over— and  it" 
may  just  be  the  current  passion  for  a  Happening 
that  is  happening— we  had  best  not  go  about  our 
practices  blindly,  supposing  that  we  are  enriching 
the  theater's  literature  by  eliminating  it.  Whether 
we  deliberately  violate  the  text  or,  in  an  uprush 
of  independent  invention,  dismiss  it,  we  will  do 
well  to  keep  a  memory  of  its  ultimate  value  in  our' 
heads. 

When  a  production  that  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  a  performance  rhythm  vanishes,  we  are  left 
with  nothing.  When  a  production  built  firmly  on  a 
text  closes,  we  are  left  with  a  playwright. 


APRES  L'OPERA 

BY  DAVID  R.  SLAVITT 

I  have  watched  you  watch  him,  seen  the  dance 

of  your  eyes  to  the  hummingbird  feet  of  the  airborne  Russian, 

felt  your  pulse  as  the  Italian  tenor  sang 

trills  on  the  vein  in  front  of  his  forehead,  and  yours. 

The  dancer  goes  off  with  some  boy,  and  the  stout  tenor 
goes  back  to  his  countess,  somewhere  on  Central  Park  South, 
while  we  have  coffee  and  walk  five  blocks  to  the  car. 

I  will  not  tell  you  they  are  faithless  gallants 

while  your  ear  still  sings,  your  eye  still  dances,  riding, 

but  know  I  am  the  danseur,  lifting  you  up, 

the  tenor  to  your  soprano.  Hear  my  "Andiamo!" 

a  little  above  the  speed  limit,  driving  home. 


Harper's  Magazine,  September  tufiB 
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ALL  COWS  ARE 


MEAN 

BY  J.  0.  HARVEY 


Why  no  amount  of  laboratory  experiment  can  ever  reveal 

the  truth  about  the  psychology  of  the  cow— a  mean,  and  dangerous 

lady,  obsessed  with  sex,  protocol,  and  social  climbing. 


['I  have  before  me  a  textbook  on  Animal  Behavior. 
After  reading  the  first  few  pages  I  decided  that 
the  author  was  no  respecter  of  animals.  As  I 
i  labored  on  through  the  devious  experiments,  be- 
coming more  and  more  bewildered  by  the  lack  of 
rapport  between  the  professor  and  his  victims, 
I  realized  something  I  had  long  suspected— that 
our  men  of  science  have  become  so  urbanized  as 
to  have  lost  all  contact  with  intelligent  animals. 

Anthropologists  allow  myriad  generations  for 
Man  to  have  perfected  stone  tools  adequate  to  cope 
I  with  large  mammals,  but  Henry  Ford  devastated 
I  our  continent  of  domestic  animals  in  fifty  years. 
He  not  only  supplanted  our  animal  kingdom  with 
cars  and  tractors,  leaving  the  general  public  in  a 
vacuum  of  animal  experience,  but  his  Model  T 
Ford  seems  to  have  inspired  three  generations  of 
Deterministic  Behaviorists. 

After  thirty  years  of  raising  and  selling  dairy 
cows,  I  have  to  report  that  the  theories  of  the  vari- 
ous behaviorists  fail  utterly  with  cows. 

Cows  band  together  in  herds.  Believers  in 
Mechanistic  Behavior  explain  the  cow  as  ''a 
ture  of  herd  instinct."  On  the  other  hand  th 
Blood-and-guts  Behaviorists,  who  discredit  in- 
stinct as  motivation,  maintain  that  "social"  ani- 


mals herd  together  simply  for  purposes  of  breed- 
ing, vigilance,  and  defense.  Now,  I  doubt  if  cows 
indulge  in  instincts,  and  I  know  cows  do  not  de- 
pend on  their  herd  for  breeding,  vigilance,  or 
protection. 

Take  breeding.  When  the  heat  is  on,  any  heifer 
over  ten  months  old  will  leave  her  herd,  fly  over 
electric  fences,  run  several  miles,  and  mate  with 
the  least  desirable  bull  in  the  county.  If  her  affec- 
tions are  unrequited,  she  will  hide  out  in  the 
bushes  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  prevent  under- 
age and  undesirable  mating  by  tying  these  sex 
obsessives  with  log  chains  in  narrow  stalls,  and 
barricading  the  barn  doors. 

Cows  need  no  help  with  their  love  affairs,  and 
in  combat  they  are  rather  more  dangerous  than 
their  masculine  counterpart,  since  the  bull  charges 
blindly  with  his  head  down,  and  the  cow  focuses 
on  her  victim  with  one  eye,  head  up,  body  on  a 
slight  diagonal,  ready  to  shoulder  you  down  if  you 
dodge  one  way,  and  catch  you  with  her  head  if  you 
dodge  the  other  way.  I  had  a  Hereford  who  once 
tried  to  bite  a  chunk  off  a  veterinary.  Cows  are 
"nean. 

if  they  have  any  instinct,  it  is  to  be  mean.  The 
behavior  pattern  of  an  expectant  mother  cow  is 
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revealing.  Unless  she  is  locked  in  the  barn  deliv- 
ery room,  she  leaves  the  herd  and  hides  her  silly 
offspring  in  the  bushes.  After  a  couple  of  hours 
she  rejoins  the  herd  and  tries  to  act  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  other  cows  take  a  "so  what  of 
it"  sniff  of  the  new  mother  and  proceed  to  ignore 
her.  A  cow  can  only  stand  a  few  hours  of  being 
ignored  and,  besides,  her  distended  udder  is  mak- 
ing her  uncomfortable,  so  she  returns  to  her  calf, 
gets  it  up,  feeds  it,  polishes  it,  and  begins  its 
training.  For  the  next  day  or  two,  the  mother 
cow  will  try  to  keep  her  herd  in  sight  but  will  not 
join  it  until  she  has  her  calf  well-disciplined  and 
obedient.  She  will  move  the  calf  half-a-dozen  times 
a  day  by  keeping  it  hungry  and  making  it  come  to 
her  by  voice  command.  Finally  she  struts  back 
into  the  herd  accompanied  by  the  obedient  calf. 

A  calf  does  not  nurse  instinctively.  If  the 
mother  does  not  teach  it,  the  herdsman  has  to,  but 
the  mother  will  not  bother  to  nurse  her  calf  if  the 
dairyman  relieves  the  pressure  in  her  udder  be- 
fore I  he  calf  has  "caught  on."  Cows  with  long 
hairs  on  their  udders  will  hold  up  their  milk,  wean 
the  nursing  calf,  and  dry  right  up  rather  than  suf- 
fer the  discomfort  of  having  the  long  hair  pulled. 

Their  Social  Ambitions 

a  cow  seeks  from  the  herd  is  status.  And, 
let's  face  it,  ladies,  cows  are  not  the  only  women 
who  regard  a  promising  offspring  as  definitely 
status.  When  beef  became  more  profitable  than 
milk.  1  decided  to  have  certain  dairy  cows  bred  to 
Hereford  semen.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  my 
herd  of  purebred  Guernseys  I  have  several  cross- 
bred Herefords.  Three  weeks  ago  a  Hereford 
heifer  had  a  spunky  little  white-faced  daughter 
which  was  the  envy  of  the  entire  herd.  Grand- 
mother Guernsey  had  to  be  restrained  from  inter- 
fering with  the  calf's  feeding,  and  was  so  jealous 
of  the  little  darling  she  pushed  out  a  barn  door, 
stole  t  he  baby,  and  had  it  hid  out  all  morning.  The 
proud  mother,  no  longer  a  nonentity,  now  stands 
oil'  Grandma  with  the  cow's  traditional  stare  of 
supercilious  hostility. 

In  the  forward  of  this  textbook  on  Animal  Be- 
havior, the  author  says  he  has  studiously  avoided 
"anthropomorphic  sentimentalism."  (If  he  had 
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not  I  would  not  be  able  to  spell  it.)  But  I  have  m 
such  scruples.  I  would  count  myself  an  inaccurati 
observer,  or  an  unconvincing  liar,  if  I  did  not  re  i 
mark  that  my  cows  enjoying  an  afternoon'! 
rumination  on  a  sunny  hillside  duplicate  in  atti 
tude,  gesture,  murmured  admonition,  and  con>' 
descending  sniffs  what  one  would  see  at  an  alum 
nae  reunion  or  a  PTA  picnic. 

Actually,  cows  do  not  join  a  herd ;  they  are  forced 
into  a  social  pattern  by  some  bitchy  old  dowager 
and  by  their  own  social  ambitions.  The  homely- 
brutes  nourish  prima-donna  temperaments  and 
domineering  social  pretensions.  The  cow,  vigor-* 
ously  chomping  her  cud,  is  not  dreaming  of  green 
pastures;  she  is  plotting  to  do  somebody  in,  or 
polishing  her  one-upmanship  technique.  This 
makes  her  much  more  of  a  society  dame  than  a  .s 
social  animal.  ► 

Sheep  are  true  herd  animals  and  individual' 
identities  are  completely  submerged  in  the  herd. 
Sheep  follow  a  leader  in  blind  trust.  The  cow,  on 
the  contrary,  preserves  her  individuality  by  eon-:|> 
tinually  striving  to  better  her  herd  standing.  Cowsr) 
seem  to  trail  their  leader  submissively  but  every.' 
adult  cow  in  the  herd  is  just  waiting  watchfully  i 
for  a  chance  to  rebel,  while  the  leader  is  ready  to 
maintain  her  position  by  dirty  tricks  and  physi-  i 
cal  violence.  It  is  a  kind  of  game  with  them;  the; 
prize  is  authority,  represented  by  the  Number 
One  herd  position. 

My  maternity  ward  is  a  box  stall  and  represents  J 
special  privilege.  My  Number  One  cow.  Bossy, 
preempts  it  as  her  due  when  it  is  not  in  use  for  ! 
calving.  Ordinarily,  when  1  want  my  cows,  I  call 
Bossy.  If  they  happen  to  be  lying  down,  Bossy  j 
will  rise  with  ponderous  dignity  and  glare  at  each 
member  of  her  herd,  one  after  another,  until  they 
are  all  standing.  Bossy  will  then  march  to  the  barn,  | 
pausing  once  or  twice  to  glare  back  and  make  sure  j 
her  platoon  is  properly  marshaled. 

When  Number  Three  cow,  July,  was  due  for 
the  maternity  ward,  I  knew  I  would  have  trouble 
with  Bossy,  so  when  the  cows  came  to  the  pond 
near  the  barn  for  water.  I  called  July  to  come  in. 
With  the  smug  air  of  responding  to  a  well-de- 
served honor,  she  came  at  once  without  waiting 
to  drink.  Bossy,  knee-deep  in  the  pond,  exploded 
out  of  there  and  scrambled  to  intercept  July.  I 
barely  had  the  gate  closed  behind  July  when  Bossy 
arrived,  bellowing  with  rage,  and  tried  to  break 
down  the  gate.  Bossy  was  a  violent  and  embittered 
misogynist  until  the  new  calf  was  weaned  and 
July  returned  to  her  old  stall. 

Proud  of  her  first  calf  and  her  promotion  to 
the  box  stall,  July  was  inspired  to  rise  above  her 
Number  Three  position.  On  her  return  to  pasture, 


e  refused  to  fall  in  line,  but  tramped  alongside 
jking  for  a  chance  to  pass  Bossy's  tossing  horns. 

J  jssy's  track  for  two  days  was  as  erratic  as  a  sail- 
lat  tacking  into  the  wind  as  she  hurried  to  inter- 
pt  July's  advances.  Number  Two  cow,  Princessa, 
lould  then  try  to  lead  the  remainder  of  the  herd 

l|i  down  the  path  before  Bossy  returned  to  it.  In 
le  end,  Princessa,  who  is  almost  too  charitable 

II  be  a  cow,  finally  resigned  Number  Two  position 

I:*  July,  and  July  was  triumphantly  following 
'ossy  through  the  barnyard  gate  when  Bossy 
irned  on  her  with  two  days'  accumulation  of  ani- 
losity.  I  had  to  build  a  new  gate. 

Entertained  by  a  Tractor 

5uch  devotion  to  prestige  and  protocol  may  pos- 
ibiy  be  duplicated  in  diplomatic  circles  in  the 
'orld's  capitals.  If  the  behavior  pattern  of  a  well- 
jtrovided  and  luxuriously  cushioned  dairy  cow  is 
tot  the  product  of  an  active  but  idle  mind  strug- 
,  "ling  to  entertain  itself,  the  Blood-and-guts  Be- 
uaviorists  are  wasting  their  time  researching  on 
!  nimals.  They  should  be  out  frisking  high  society 
»i'or  what  they  call  "Endocrine  Interrelations." 

It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  no  human  can  be  as 
xcruciatingly  idle  and  bored  as  an  animal.  Hu- 
nans  have  words  as  counters  for  thoughts.  We 
tan  pronounce  a  word  with  our  lips  and  recall  it 
vith  our  minds;  consequently  we  occupy  our  in- 
active moments  mulling  over  family  or  business 
vorries.  An  animal  thinks  with  its  nerves,  senses, 
ind  muscles.  A  cow  cannot  pronounce  the  word 
'apples"  in  its  mind,  yet  my  cows  have  been  so  em- 
phatically berated  for  breaching  the  fence  under 
lur  apple  trees  that  I  can  trigger  their  memories 
oy  saying,  "Apples,  girls,"  and  send  them  oil'  to- 
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ward  the  orchard.  I  find  this  ploy  useful  for  get- 
ting my  animals  out  of  the  barnyard  when  I  am 
trying  to  haul  manure. 

With  all  its  physical  needs  provided,  a  domesti- 
cated animal  is  many  times  more  idle  than  a  wild 
animal,  and  cows  are  always  bored  to  death  anyway 
because  they  have  to  stay  awake  an  extra  six  hours 
a  day  to  chew  their  cuds.  Since  cows  have  to  occupy 
these  periods  of  fretful  insomnia  as  best  they  can, 
any  activity  or  change  in  their  environs  is  of  in- 
tense interest  to  them.  Instead  of  being  frightened 
by  a  tractor,  for  instance,  cows  are  entertained  by 
it.  They  will  run  along  with  the  tractor,  daring  it 
to  chase  them,  and,  if  allowed  to  investigate  to 
their  hearts'  desire,  will  nudge  and  prod  the  ma- 
chine out  of  kilter,  and  lick  off  the  paint. 

Cows  are  not  only  born  busybodies  and  mischief- 
makers,  they  are  quick  to  learn.  Their  suspicious 
and  competitive  disposition  impels  them  to  alert 
and  analytical  attention.  No  nuance  of  tone  or 
gesture  is  lost  on  them,  and  their  desire  for  praise, 
prestige,  privilege,  and  leadership  makes  them  apt 
pupils.  Also,  they  have  all  the  time  there  is  to  think 
about  anything  which  affects  them.  They  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

A  zoologist  can  accept  the  fact  that  cows  control 
their  calves  and  each  other  with  audible  commands 
since  such  utterances  are  classified  by  the  authori- 
ties as  "instinctive  cries,"  permissible  to  lower 
animals.  Abstract  concepts  such  as  good  and  evil, 
discipline  and  authority,  inferiority  and  superior- 
ity are  the  unique  prerogatives  of  Homo  Sapiens. 
So  when  Bossy  deserts  her  half-eaten  breakfast  in 
order  to  lead  her  associates  through  the  barnyard 
gate,  she  could  not  possibly  be  declaring  with  mind 
and  muscle,  "Social  position  means  more  to  me 
than  food  and  drink."  Or  could  she? 

All  animals  communicate  in  a  universal  lan- 
guage easily  understood  by  other  genera  and  by 
such  humans  as  are  not  completely  hypnotized  by 
mere  words.  Recently  my  neighbor's  four-year-old 
daughter  ran  to  me  in  great  excitement,  screaming 
that  our  saddle  horse  had  "looked  at"  her  over  the 
fence.  The  mother  mistook  the  child's  excitement 
for  fright,  but  I  was  about  the  same  age  as  the 
child  when  I  toddled  out  to  our  barn  and  began 
talking  to  the  animals  there  as  naturally  as  other 
little  girls  talk  to  their  dolls.  A  young  child  knows 
so  few  words  that  it  depends  for  information  on 
facial  expressions,  voice  tones,  gestures,  and  mo- 
tions. The  horse  had  looked  down  deep  into  that 
child,  recognized  her  as  a  fellow  being,  and  said. 
"Hello,  there." 

An  understanding  of  this  basic,  universal  lan- 
guage is  of  key  importance  when  it  comes  to  milk- 
ing, foi  neither  bells,  bruises,  nor  moral  suasion 
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will  induce  a  cow  to  let  down  her  milk.  She  will 
part  with  just  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  she  pleases. 
I  have  a  simple  program  for  keeping  milk  produc- 
tion at  phenomenal  levels.  The  program  begins  the 
moment  I  decide  a  heifer  calf  is  worth  raising. 
Aside  from  her  social  aspirations  a  cow  is  a  ra- 
tional being.  Unloved  and  unlovely,  she  is  too  cyni- 
cal to  hope  for  happiness,  but  she  does  like  to  be 
comfortable.  An  empty  stomach  and  an  over- 
strained udder  make  her  physically  uncomfort- 
able, so  I  explain  to  my  cows  that  a  full  milk  pail 
earns  a  full  feed  bucket.  Cows  are  particular  to  the 
point  of  being  absolutely  meticulous  about  any- 
thing which  affects  them;  they  know  to  within  an 
ounce  when  their  feed  ration  is  slighted.  For  the 
benefit  of  Behaviorists,  however,  I  will  explain 
that  in  hand-raising  my  heifer  calves,  I  am  careful 
to  show  them  that  gaining  my  approval  earns  soft 
words  and  extra  grain,  but  that  misbehavior 
evokes,  "Ouch,  dammit !"  and  a  whack.  By  the  time 
a  calf  is  a  month  old,  it  understands  the  words 
"good"  and  "bad"  and  what  they  portend.  By  milk- 
ing age,  my  cow  has  the  hearing  vocabulary  of  a 
three-year-old  child,  but  I  can  snatch  away  the 
feed  bucket  if  it  does  not  obey. 

A  Talking  Digestive  Tract 

^3n  a  winter  afternoon  a  warm  barn  fragrant 
with  hay  is  a  pleasant  place,  but  it  is  not  quiet. 
Cows  are  never  quiet.  They  get  up,  they  lie  down, 
they  bring  up  their  cuds  with  the  affected  plop 
of  an  after-dinner  speaker  clearing  his  throat. 
They  rattle  their  neck  chains,  bounce  their  salt 
blocks  around  in  the  manger,  test  every  board  in 
their  stalls  for  weakness,  and  lean  against  the  par- 
titions, swaying  rhythmically,  delighted  if  the 
strained  boards  shriek  and  complain.  Cows  are  al- 
ways working  on  something. 


They  work  on  each  other.  If  any  other  co 
succeeds  in  making  enough  noise,  Bossy  commen 
with  an  irritated  swish  and  thump  of  her  ta: 
twists  around  in  her  stall  and  glares  over  at  tl 
offender.  The  offender,  safely  tied  three  stal 
away,  replies  with  a  disdainful  sniff.  July,  in  ta 
intervening  stall,  rattles  her  horns  against  h<? 
hayrack,  nervously  protesting,  "Don't  look  at  me 
I'm  not  doing  it."  Princessa  will  sigh,  "Oh,  lay  of 
you  two." 

These  cows  are  practically  shouting  at  eac 
other.  They  also  shout  at  me.  Princessa  grits  ht 
teeth  to  signify  she  is  dying  of  hunger,  and  Boss, 
will  put  in  her  claim  for  attention  by  asking  wit 
a  strangled  gasp  for  a  bucket  of  water.  I  give  eac 
of  them  a  negative  stare,  as  Princessa  is  too  fe 
already,  and  Bossy  only  wants  the  water  to  upse. 
in  her  stall  and  make  a  mess  for  me  to  clean  U£ 

For  ordinary  conversation  a  cow  uses  the  entirt 
length  of  her  digestive  tract.  These  murmur.'.; 
squeaks,  and  burbles  are  only  audible  to  me  as  ; 
sit  milking  with  my  ear  close  to  the  cow's  abdomi 
nal  wall,  but  when  Bossy  starts  an  argument  th 
other  cows  pause  to  listen  in  unnatural  quiet  sj 
I  know  their  hearing  is  more  sensitive  than  mine 
When  I  am  milking  the  cow  talks  not  only  to  mej 
but  also  discusses  me  with  the  rest  of  the  hercy 
Bossy  has  to  be  milked  first,  and  she  can  put  ever;, 
cow  in  the  barn  on  the  alert  with,  "Watch  it.  girls 
she's  feeling  grouchy  this  morning."  When  Bossy 
is  feeling  smug  and  ready  to  be  milked,  shJ 
chomps,  gurgles,  and  pops  her  cud  at  the  nortlj 
end  as  expressively  as  a  gum-chewing  adolescent, 
but  if  her  sensitive  ego  feels  frustrated,  abused, 
or  even  slighted,  her  intestines  twitch,  rumble, 
squeak,  and  presently  explode  at  the  south  end  (l. 
cow's  vocabulary  is  not  always  fit  for  human  ears) 
I  abandon  her  immediately,  taking  her  grain  ra- 
tion with  me  and  exclaiming,  "Bad,  bad  girl." 

Bossy  will  yearn  after  her  vanished  meal,  anc 


tie  behavior  of  my  milk  cows  will  be  excellent— for 
bout  two  weeks.  Then  Bossy  will  try  that  trick 
gain.  Cows  are  always  on  the  make. 
About  1910  our  agricultural  colleges  began  pro- 
loting  a  dairy-management  program  which  called 
i  or  keeping  cows  fastened  in  narrow  stalls,  year 
a  and  year  out.  Secured  thus  for  the  convenience 
f  the  management,  and  lavishly  stoked  with  a 
rocession  of  scientific  nutriments,  cows  were 
upposed  to  lapse  into  a  cooperative  and  contented 
Itupor.  For  fifty  years,  dairymen  have  been  going 
Iroke  at  the  progressively  disastrous  rate  of  an 
nnual  30  per  cent,  and  the  only  ones  in  business 
Low  either  turn  their  herds  into  pastures  or  ex- 
rcise  lots,  weather  permitting,  or  leave  their 
ows  free  in  a  "lounging  area,"  and  bring  them 
'  eparately  into  a  "milking  parlor"  for  operations. 
?hese  diminished  herds  continue  to  oversupply  de- 
nand  because  somebody  also  started  the  idea  of 
eeding  cows  after  they  were  milked,  one  pound  of 
Krain  for  three  pounds  of  milk.  The  idea  spread, 
.nd  the  cows  must  have  caught  on  fast,  for  the 
!  ntelligent  cow  gives  now  three  times  as  much  milk 
.s  her  pampered  ancestor,  thirty  years  ago.  Since 
[ny  cows  are  breeding  stock  I  do  not  feed  a  high- 
hrotein  milk  ration,  yet  my  cows  part  with  four 
i  )ounds  of  milk  for  every  pound  of  feed. 

A  few  days  of  storm  shows  exactly  how  cows 
react  to  confinement.  While  the  blizzard  howls, 
■:he  cows  shudder  delicately  when  I  open  the  barn 
loor.  They  are  not  exactly  grateful  for  their  warm 
)arn,  but  express  their  appreciation  by  complain- 
ng  of  drafts.  The  second  day  they  are  more  mur- 
murous. They  shift  in  their  stalls  to  watch  each 
>thei\  and  I  get  the  impression  they  are  as  con- 
versational as  a  group  of  society  matrons  planning 
i  charity  ball  to  further  their  own  ambitions.  The 
;hird  day  finds  the  cows  shouting  at  each  other— 
\nd  me.  The  veiled  innuendos  and  subtle  cattiness 
of  yestei'day's  chatter  have  germinated  into 
thwarted  ambitions  and  insulted  egos.  If  I  cannot 
et  those  girls  loose  to  work  each  other  over,  I 
know  there  will  be  hell  to  pay. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  I  am  not  surprised  if 
I  find  that  Bossy  has  slued  around  in  her  stall  and 
deposited  manure  (a  cow's  substitute  for  thumb- 
ing its  nose)  on  July's  backside.  In  retaliation, 
July  has  tried  to  climb  over  the  partition  and  is 
half-hanged  with  a  foreleg  hooked  over  her  neck 
chain.  Excited  by  July's  struggles,  May  has  forced 
out  the  front  of  her  stall  and  is  caught  on  the 
shattered  boards  with  her  head  in  the  feed  alley. 
Both  the  yearling  calves  will  be  wrong  way  to,  in 
their  stalls,  and  Princessa  will  be  bellowing  with 
concern,  Bossy  with  rage,  July  with  frustration. 
Down  in  the  steer  barn  the  Hereford*  will  be 
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gloating,  "Teehee,  now  you'll  catch  it."  Cows  have 
a  genius  for  expressing  their  personalities. 

When  the  moment  for  release  comes,  cows 
have  to  be  sent  out  of  the  barn  separately  or  they 
will  linger  in  the  passageway  and  try  to  swipe  or 
ram  each  other  in  the  doorway.  Females  are  not 
necessarily  ladies.  Before  I  could  buy  fatherhood 
in  a  test  tube,  I  had  my  own  bulls;  they  either  ig- 
nored their  ladies'  social  activities,  or  attended 
them  with  mild  disapproval,  making  no  effort  to 
suppress  the  riots.  But  the  bulls,  at  least,  were 
gentlemen. 

I  could  appreciate  their  problems.  My  reverend 
father  commonly  had  to  negotiate  with  a  wife,  two 
organists,  a  choir  leader,  and  a  social  director— all 
women,  so  when  I  found  one  of  my  bulls  off  in  the 
woods  all  alone,  down  on  his  knees  and  either 
swearing  or  praying  as  he  savaged  a  rotten  tree 
stump,  I  just  tiptoed  away,  leaving  him  to  his  pri- 
vate devotions. 

The  Brains  They  Need 

l^?ople  are  wonderful;  we  are  more  fortunate 
than  all  other  animals  in  being  equipped  with  op- 
posable thumbs,  mouths  capable  of  exquisite  ar- 
ticulation, and  limbs  arranged  so  we  can  scratch 
wherever  we  itch.  We  are  built  for  accomplish- 
ment. Yet,  without  our  advantages,  the  other  ani- 
mals crossed  the  slippery  glaciers,  survived  the 
hazards  of  the  age  of  mammals,  and  got  here.  They 
survived,  so  they  must  have  all  the  brains  they 
need— which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  lot  of 
humans  in  our  Great  Society. 

Personally,  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
working  with  animals  can  fail  to  realize  that  hu- 
mans are  not  as  smart  as  they  think  they  are,  and 
animals  are  not  as  dumb  as  we  think  they  are.  The 
zoologist  who  virtuously  refuses  to  interpret  ani- 
mal behavior  as  the  result  of  rational  processes, 
and  discards  embarrassing  evidence  as  "anthro- 
pomorphic sentimentalism,"  is  winning  his  game 
with  loaded  dice.  When  we  know  we  have  animal 
bodies,  and  that  the  animals  have  gray-matter 
brains,  failure  to  establish  anthropomorphic  in- 
terpretation rather  suggests  that  the  researcher 
has  not  oiled  his  cogwheels  i  ecently. 

From  such  a  situation,  I  turn  for  contrast  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  certain  riding-stable  instructor 
who  roars  at  his  advanced  pupils,  "You  can't  run 
a  horse  like  it  was  a  machine.  That's  flesh  you  got 
under  you,  not  tin.  It's  got  heart  and  feelings,  so 
you've  gotta  have  heart  and  feelings,  too.  And, 
by  damn,  you  just  better  remember  the  brute's 
only  human!" 
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A  SCOTTISH  MOTHER 
FOR  AN  AFRICAN  TRIBE 


BY  NAOMI  MITCHISON 


A  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  the  Macbeths, 
she  was  adopted  three  years  ago  by 
the  young  chief  and  the  Bakgatla  people. 
Now  her  duties  range  from  looking  after 
Jus  leopard-skin  coat  to  raising 
money  to  help  build  the  dams 
for  thousands  of  friendly— 
and.  newly  independent— Africans. 


'I' 

J:- 


o 


ne's  life  is  changed  without  one's  knowing  it. 
This  happened  to  me  some  eight  years  ago  at  a 
tea  party  I  give  every  year  in  my  house  in  Scotland 
to  overseas  students.  There  was  a  young  African 
who  moved  with  the  controlled  quietness  of  a  deer 
watching  one  through  thick  branches.  He  seemed 
rather  alone  so  I  went  and  spoke  to  him,  walked 
with  him  down  through  my  ripening  oat  tield  to 
the  sea.  i  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  summing 
me  up.  deciding  that  he  and  his  tribe  needed  me 
as  .Mother.  This  was  Linchwe  Kgafela,  now  Para- 
mount Chief  of  the  Bakgatla  tribe  of  Bechuana- 
land.  Young  Linchwe,  then  twenty  years  old,  was 
failing  to  get  through  those  remarkably  irrevelant 
exams  which  alone  admit  to  higher  European 
learning,  but  gobbling  up  economic  theory,  pol- 
itics, philosophy,  history,  and  watching,  watching 
what  was  good  in  Europe  and  what  evil. 

I  did  not  know  then  where  Bechuanaland  was. 
I  found  it  on  the  map,  a  vast  land  locked  between 
South  Africa  on  the  south  and  Rhodesia  on  the 
north.*  From  London,  one  Hies  south  and  south 
across  t  he  Equator,  above  t  he  empt  iness  of  A  f rica. 
This  year,  in  April,  for  my  fourth  journey,  I  could 
no  longer  go  by  way  of  Johannesburg  and  the 
railway  line  that  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  Company 
cut  across  Bechuanaland  in  the  'nineties.  That 

*Bechuanaland  was  set  up  as  a  British  Protectorate 
in  lXK.r>,  and  it  is  scheduled  to  achieve  Independence 
on  September  .'!()  this  year. 


forbidding  little  letter  from  the  South  Afric 
government  came  round  to  me,  as  it  comes  rou 
in  time  to  all  who  don't  think  it  matters  wheth 
their  friends'  skin  is  black  or  white.  Should  I  1 
able  to  go  by  Salisbury  in  white-ruled  Rhodesi; 
If  not,  the  best  bet  might  be  through  Zambia,  st  • 
farther  to  the  north,  with  a  two-day  trip  by  Lan< 1 
Rover  across  dry  scrub  and  take  your  own  wate 

As  it  turned  out,  1  came  by  an  ordinary  sma 
airplane  from  Zambia,  dodging  Rhodesia.  Whe 
it  landed  outside  our  town  called  Mochudi  I  kne* 
I  was  home  and  safe.  There  were  arms  around  m 
neck,  the  words  of  greeting,  a  black  hand  pickin 
up  my  suitcase,  a  car,  the  soft  smoky  smell  of  th  I 
Bakgatla,  my  own  tribe.  Mother  (Mmarona)  ill 
back— I  am  taken  for  granted. 

Only  three  years  ago,  I  first  went  down  then 
on  Linchwe's  invitation;  but  it  seems  a  lifetime 
He  was  still  the  Prince  but  going  to  be  installec 
as  Paramount  Chief— the  second  Linchwe;  his 
grandfather  was  the  first.  I  thought  it  would  be 
quite  exciting,  I  might  stay  for  a  few  days  and 
then  come  back  to  my  real  life  and  interests.  I 
didn't  know  that  Linchwe  and  the  tribe  were  going 
to  [trove  me  and  then  claim  me  for  themselves  for- 
ever. Because  I  didn't  know  about  the  tests  and 
didn't  realize  that  1  was  being  watched,  I  had  no 
ditliculty,  as  in  the  fairy  tales  where  the  person 
marked  for  it  always  makes  the  right  choice.  Some 
of  the  tests  were  simply  of  Apartheid-mindedness 
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would  I  drink  from  the  same  cup,  wash  in  the 
anie  bowl  as  the  rest?  That  sort  of  thing  didn't 
wry  me.  But  it  would  drive  an  Afrikaaner  or  a 
•hite  Rhodesian  up  the  pole! 

Though  the  claim  on  me  was  not  explicitly  made, 
'hey  were  all  deciding:  the  uncles,  the  head  men, 
he  older  women.  The  time  came  for  Linchwe's 
retaliation,  but  who,  I  wondered,  would  look  after 
he  regalia,  the  leopard-skin  cloak,  the  cap  with 
eopard-skin  trimming,  the  symbolic  weapons? 
suddenly  I  realized  it  was  to  be  me.  Much  later, 
.sking  one  of  the  senior  uncles  about  this,  he  said 
iO  me,  "The  Mother  takes  the  sharp  end  of  the 
cnife  for  the  child."  And  his  face  looking  at  me 
Tinkled  into  smiles. 

Sometimes  the  sharp  end  is  thinking  and  plan- 
ling  for  them,  walking  through  the  bush  looking 
for  dam  sites,  stumbling  up  stony  paths  and  jag- 
ging myself  on  huge  thorns.  Sometimes  it  is 
reaching  in  the  secondary  school  or  taking  a  spe- 
cial class.  One  of  my  big  successes  was  a  talk  on 
the  background  of  Macbeth,  which  they  were  hav- 
ing to  do  for  an  exam.  Speaking  in  English,  I  told 
them— and  it  made  them  listen-that  I  really  knew 
about  it,  because  the  Macbeths  were  ancestors  of 
rmy  own,  which  happens  to  be  true;  ancestors  are 
important  in  Africa.  Sometimes  the  sharp  end  is 
explaining  to  individual  members  of  the  tribe,  who 
lhave  got  entangled  in  insurance  agreements  and 
such  things,  what  they  must  do  next.  Sometimes 
it  is  asking  for  money  for  our  plans.  Sometimes 
it  is  answering  official  letters;  but  sometimes  the 
sharp  end  has  been  the  British  Administration. 

How  We  Kept  Our  School 

N  ow  in  19GG  we  are  wondering  how  the  Admin- 
istration will  change,  for  in  September  Bechuana- 
land  gets  Independence,  as  was  agreed  last  year— 
with  the  British  government  only  too  glad  to  give 
it.  The  grants  of  land  that  Cecil  Rhodes  insisted 
on  for  white  farmers  have  not  made  the  British 
Protectorate  a  profitable  land  for  Britain.  The 
eight  tribes  of  Bechuanaland,  the  Batswana,  were 
given  "reserves"  in  which  they  could  do  up  to  a 
point  what  they  liked,  retaining  such  of  their  laws 
and  customs  as  were  not  repugnant  to  missionary- 
based  thought  and  providing  a  useful  pool  of  labor 
for  white  farming  and  industry  since  those  native 
reserves  were  on  the  whole  arid  land  which  could 
support  their  population  only  in  particularly  good 
years.  Because  of  prolonged  drought,  the  1 
years  have  not  been  good,  and  financial  aid  from 
Britain  has  doubled  in  the  last  eight  years. 
But  the  British  Administration  has  resulted 


sometimes  in  Civil  Service  cloud  palaces— one  of 
which  would  have  involved  closing  all  tribal  sec- 
ondary schools.  When  I  hear  the  word  "stream- 
lining" officially  used,  I  always  bristle  with 
suspicion.  For  my  tribe,  closing  their  school  would 
have  been  a  bitter  blow;  they  had  built  it  them- 
selves, making  the  bricks  and  lime  plaster,  casting 
the  concrete  pillars,  putting  a  voluntary  tax  on 
themselves,  which  for  some  of  them  meant  going 
off  for  a  year's  work  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  The  earliest  schools  were  built  almost 
forty-five  years  ago;  a  fourth  primary  is  just 
finished.  Of  course  the  education  was  far  from 
perfect.  They  had  a  habit  of  thinking  that  once 
the  school  was  built  the  job  was  finished.  But  I 
could  see  that  we  had  a  potentially  good  staff,  all 
African,  partly  refugee,  at  the  secondary  school; 
all  that  was  needed  was  encouragement. 

But  an  African  in  an  only-just-emergent  coun- 
try has  a  strong  sense  of  the  pecking  order:  how 
could  they  go  against  what  this  wise  white  British 
Administrator  had  demonstrated  to  them  was  the 
best  for  everyone?  They  couldn't,  but  I  could.  We 
sat  in  the  tribal  office,  the  sun  blazing  hot  outside 
and  on  the  tin  roof,  the  senior  members  of  the 
tribe  in  dark  suits,  rather  battered  perhaps  but 
correct  by  missionary  standards,  most  even  wear- 
ing socks  and  shoes,  the  Chief  as  chairman  in  the 
London  clothes  he  still  has,  and  which  he  wears 
with  the  same  grace  and  panache  as  he  equally  has 
when  wearing  his  usual  shorts  and  sandals  and 
gay  cotton  shirt.  And  I  won't  hide  it  from  you 
that  Linchwe  is  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men 
in  two  continents— that  is.  if  you  go  for  poise  and 
lightness  of  movement,  with  the  smooth  lines  of 
jaw  and  neck,  the  curl-back  of  black  eyelashes 
over  agate  eyes,  the  bloom  on  the  brown  skin  like 
a  ripe  grape.  From  the  chair,  then,  the  Chief 
suggested  compromise,  but  was  cracked  down  on. 
However,  I  have  had  lots  of  experience  in  Scottish 
local  government  and  so  I  went  into  action.  I  was 
watched  to  see  if  1  was  fighting  properly,  then  the 
tribe  came  in  behind  me,  one  of  them  saying,  "We 
are  Queen  Victoria's  children  and  this  is  not 
democracy." 


Naomi  Mitchison,  of  the  Haldaue  family  of  Edin- 
burgh, made  her  reputation  as  a  historical  novelist 
ivith  "The  Corn  King  and  the  Spring  Queen"  in 
1931.  Her  interest  in  polities  and  social  problems 
has  led  her  to  support,  birth-control  clinics  in 
London,  the  sharecroppers  in  Arkansas,  her  hus- 
band's candidacy  for  Parliament  (he  teas  later 
made  Baron  Mitchison ) ,  and  Scottish  nationalism. 
Per  new  book,  "Return  to  the  Fairy  Hill,"  to  be 
published  this  fall  by  John  Day,  tells  the  story  of 
her  involvement  with  the  Bakgatla  tribe. 
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We  won.  We  kept  our 
school.  A  few  months  later 
the  much  encouraged  staff 
got  particularly  good 
examination  results.  We 
built  a  community  cen- 
ter, the  schools  competing 
with  one  another  in  carry- 
ing bricks.  Here  there  are 
classes,  concerts,  dances, 
debates,  and  a  reading 
room,  much  used  by  teen- 
agers. We  built  a  library 


Chief  Linchwe  II  an(j  have  planted  shrubs 
all  round  it— but  the  goats 
have  got  them !  Those  wretched  goats  that  swarm 
over  Mochudi  eating  anything  they  can  get  hold  of, 
but  yet  are  just  now  the  only  source  of  milk. 

Brushed  Clean  Every  Day 

^^.ud  what  sort  of  town  is  this  Mochudi,  the 
capital  of  my  tribe,  where  some  20,000  people 
live?  Well,  like  the  capitals  of  the  other  tribes  of 
Bechuanaland  Cor  Botswana*  as  it  will  be  called, 
de-anglicizing  the  name),  it  is  a  bit  haphazard. 
A  number  of  wards,  originally  family  groups 
under  a  headman,  have  coalesced  to  make  two  or 
three  square  miles  of  town  in  the  valleys  between 
low,  heavily  wooded  rock  ridges,  once  the  home  of 
lions  and  leopards.  The  houses  are  round  or  square, 
thatched  with  reeds  or  grass  or  tin-roofed.  The 
round  ones  stand  on  platforms  so  that  there  is 
always  somewhere  to  sit  out  of  the  sun— or  in  it 
during  the  few  weeks  of  winter  cold.  Richer  peo- 
ple have  added  gay  little  verandas;  even  the  round 
houses,  rondavels,  usually  have  a  couple  of  win- 
dows set  in  them  and  a  door  that  opens  and  shuts. 

These  houses  stand  in  family  clusters  inside  the 
low  walls  of  a  courtyard,  a  lapa  as  we  say.  The 
openings  in  the  walls,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
inner  wall  of  a  lapa,  are  painted  with  patterns, 
made  usually  with  the  fingers  by  the  women  of  the 
house.  One  notices  that  they  change  from  year  to 
year;  another  pattern  becomes  fashionable.  The 
floor  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  cow  dung 
which  makes  a  pleasant  surface  to  walk  on  bare- 
foot. Inside  the  lapa  wall  it  is  all  brushed  clean 
every  day  with  short  whisks. 

Much  of  the  family  life  goes  on  there.  The 
women  pound  mabelc,  the  millet  which  is  the  staple 
food,  in  tall  wooden  mortars  using  a  well-balanced 

*Tsw(uia  is  the  stem  of  the  word.  The  Botswana  are 
the  people;  Botswana  is  the  new  name  for  the  country; 
Sctswana  is  the  language. 


five-foot  wooden  pestle.  But  it  isn't  as  easy  as  it 
looks  and  when  I  take  my  turn  there  is  often  quite 
a  bit  of  friendly  laughter.  The  grain  has  been 
damped  overnight  and  makes  a  sourish  porridge. 
The  millet  makes  beer  too,  cloudy  and  pleasantly 
sour,  wholesome  and  without  too  high  an  alcohol 
content.  But  the  sad  thing  is  that  this  year  there 
is  hardly  any  mabele  for  the  women  to  pound.  This 
is  the  sixth  year  of  a  worsening  drought  and 
probably  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  will  get  any 
kind  of  crop.  The  world  food  program  will  bring 
in  surplus  American  maize  meal  but  it  isn't  the 
same  thing. 

But  to  go  back  to  Mochudi.  Outside  the  lapas 
it  is  often  untidy  but  never  dirty  and  squalid  as 
a  south  European  town  can  be.  Everyone  likes 
planting  trees.  Stick  in  a  big  branch  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season :  with  luck  it  will  grow. 
So  Mochudi  is  full  of  beautiful  shade  trees, 
African  fig,  acacia,  and  the  great  heavy  morulas 
that  in  February  drop  quantities  of  fruit  all  round 
them,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  tough  skin  to  be 
rolled  under  one's  hand  on  a  stone  and  then  a 
delicious  spurt  of  tangy  juice.  Half  the  houses 
used  to  have  an  orange  tree  but  very  few  have 
survived  the  drought.  The  owners  have  cut  them 
right  down  to  the  ground  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  do  with  less  water,  but  I  am  afraid  very 
few  will  be  left  by  the  time  we  get  good  rains 
again. 

There  are  bore-holes,  either  belonging  to  the 
tribe  or  to  groups  of  individual  tribespeople,  at 
which  the  women  wait  with  their  pails  to  draw 
water,  long  patient  lines  of  them  in  their  faded 
cotton  dresses.  But  this  year  most  of  the  bore- 
holes are  dry.  This  is  all  the  harder  on  people  who 
are  naturally  clean  and  like  to  wash  themselves 
and  their  clothes. 

There  are  no  regular  roads  in  Mochudi,  but 
everybody  knows  where  everybody  else  lives.  Of 
course  there  is  no  street  lighting,  though  people 
go  around  visiting  on  the  nights  of  full  moon  and 
the  children  who  have  been  so  exhausted  by  the 


Patterns  in  wall  decorations  inside  the  courtyard 
change  from  year  to  year. 


Discover  the 
3  autumn  pageantry 

'  of 

VIRGINIA 

. . .  brought  to  you 
^S:^M  in  livin^  co,or- 


1  the  7  natural  wonders  of  the  world,  Natural  Bridge  near  historic  Lexington  is  a  colorful 
tie  when  framed  in  flamboyant  fall  foliage.  Applaud  Virginia's  autumn  color  along 
.idge  Parkway,  or  Skyline  Drive  in  Shenandoah  National  Park    where  there's  nothing 
auty  between  you  and  the  horizon.  Come  in  October,  when  color  is  king. 


travel  back  to  1607  at  Jamestown 
al  Park  and  Jamestown,  America's 
'lace.  Draw  inspiration  from  nearby 
rial  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown  where 
'dependence  was  won. 


Thrill  to  the  grandeur  of  Breaks  Interstate 
Park— presi     ovei  endless  acres  of  autumn 
splendor    at    Cumberland    Gap  National 
Historical  I  ,h4     I  oth  in  the  beautiful 
inspiring  Cumberl    d  Mountains. 


and 


AUTUMN  VACATION 
HIGHLIGHTS 

»  1  njoy  the  I  ashion  Show,  celeb- 
rities, colorful  parade  and  music 
of  Roanoke's  annual  Harvest 
Festival,  Sept.  21-24,  climaxed 
with  V.M.I. -Georgia  football  game 
night  of  Sept.  24. 

•  Join  the  gaiety  of  Richmond's 
Tobacco  Festival,  Oct.  8-15  giant 
night  street  parade,  glamorous 
tobacco  ball  and  other  events,  in- 
cluding V.P.I. -Vanderbilt  loot- 
ball  game  afternoon  of  Oct.  15. 

>  Relive  the  golden  age  of  plantation 
life  on  Virginia's  Annual  Autumn 
Pilgrimage,  when  do/ens  of  private 
homes,  plus  all-year  shrines  and 
centuries-old  churches  are  open 
to  you.  Two  historic  weekends, 
Oct.  7-9, 14-1 6. 


I  OR  I  R I  I  100-PAGE 
PICTURI  GUIDE, 
"<  an  v  Mr  Back  I  o  OKI 
Virginia,"  pins  illustrated 
state  map,  drop  us  a  caul 
or  note.  Ask  about  events, 
plates,  sports  you  will 
want  to  enjoy  on  your 
Virginia  vacation. 
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81  1  State  Office  Building,  Richmond,  Va.  23219  •  Vruinia  Film  Catalog  Available 
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how  do  you 
say"pride" 
in Japanese? 


Or  Hawaiian?  Or  Chinese?  It's  the  same 
in  any  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
eleven  ports  across  the  Pacific  that 
Continental  Airlines  serves.  Language  is 
no  barrier  when  it  comes  to  expressing 
pride,  because  pride  is  said  with  actions 
. . .  not  with  words.  Continental  Airlines 
people  express  their  great  measure  of 
pride  by  being  more  helpful . . . 
doing  things  more  willingly.  And 
Continental  passengers,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  may  be,  feel 
comfortable,  at  ease,  almost  at  home 
because  of  it.  The  reason  Continental's 
people  have  so  much  pride  in  themselves 
and  in  their  airline  is  understandable. 


You  see,  as  major  airlines  go,  Continental 
is  not  a  great  big,  impersonal  one.  So 
Continental's  people  can  and  do  maintain 
their  individuality . . .  their  interest  and 
involvement  in  how  their  airline  is  run. 
It's  not  so  much  what  they  do  as  how  they 
do  it.  You  feel  it  all  around  you  all  the 
time,  and  it  feels  good.  Unless  you're  a 
member  of  the  military  you  can't  take 
Continental  across  the  Pacific  . . .  yet.  But 
you  can  take  Continental  here  in  America. 
We  serve  22  cities  between  Los  Angeles  — 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  —  Houston. 
Travel  with  us,  and  feel  the  difference 
pride  makes.  Your  travel  agent  or 
Continental  will  arrange  it . . .  please  call. 


r 


CONTINENTAL 


The  Proud  Bird  with  theC 
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Whole  families  go  out  to  the  land  during  the 
planting  and  growing  season. 

heat  that  they  sleep  through  the  hot  hours,  come 
out  and  play,  singing  and  skipping,  playing  feasts 
and  marriages,  the  little  girls  in  string  kilts  that 
show  their  pretty  little  behinds,  the  boys  in  even 
less.  It  is  only  when  they  grow  up  that  they  begin 
to  walk  apart. 

I  live  up  at  the  Chief's  in  his  little  guesthouse 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  big  room;  mostly  I  sleep 
out  on  the  veranda,  where  I  can  see  the  great  arch 
of  stars  and  wake  early  to  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter.  I  used  to  wake  to  birdsong  but  since  the 
drought  almost  all  the  birds  have  gone.  Sometimes 
I  find  I  am  sharing  the  house  with  someone;  occa- 
sionally it  is  a  refugee  from  South  Africa,  some- 
one used  to  the  nonsense  of  Apartheid,  who  is  shy 
at  first,  before  realizing  that  this  is  Bechuanaland 
and,  in  Mochudi  at  least,  nonracialism  is  a  real 
thing.  In  the  center  of  the  town  we  have  the  office 
■  and  the  square  of  kgotla,  the  Chief's  court,  where 
meetings  are  held  and  policy  discussed  and  where 
cases  are  heard  and  judged  by  Tswana  law  and 
1  custom  under  the  shelter  of  dark  branches.  At  one 
side  of  the  kgotla  square  is  the  great  kraal  where 
Linchwe's  father  Chief  Molefi  was  buried  and  the 
place  of  his  burying  wiped  out  forever  under  the 
perpetual  churning  of  the  hoofs  of  cattle.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  notices  about  the  mobile  banks 
which  come  once  a  week.  So  the  two  worlds  meet. 

When  one  leaves  the  town  either  by  the  moder- 
ately main  roads  or  by  one  of  a  whole  series  of 
dust  tracks,  one  comes  to  the  cultivated  land.  It  is 
the  right  of  every  tribesman  or  tribeswoman  to 
grow  crops  on  land  in  the  tribal  reserve.  He  or  she 
just  goes  to  the  Chief  and  asks  for  a  particular 
piece  of  land  to  cultivate.  The  request  is  pr;  :ti- 
cally  always  granted  and  there  is  no  rent.  Bi 
land  is  still  the  tribe's;  only  crops  and  cattle  be- 
long to  private  people.  Whole  families  go  out  to 
the  land  during  the  planting  and  growing  season. 


Most  plowing  is  still  done  by  oxen,  a  team  of  six 
to  each  plow,  but  since  the  drought  there  are 
few  oxen  left,  and  this  year  any  of  the  land 
which  is  cultivated  has  in  fact  been  plowed  by  the 
few  people  who  have  tractors.  There  is  much  prac- 
tical official  encouragement  for  good  farming  and 
the  Batswana  learn  quickly  and  eagerly.  In  the 
old  days  the  hoeing  was  all  done  by  the  women  of 
the  family  but  now  more  and  more  is  done  by 
machine.  But  everything  is  useless  without  rain. 

Cattle  and  Leopard  Country 

Beyond  the  lands  again,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
out  from  Mochudi,  you  begin  to  come  to  the  cattle 
posts.  This  is  the  land  where  there  is  grazing  and 
somewhere  for  the  cattle  to  drink,  either  at  nat- 
ural pans  and  swamps  or  at  bore-holes  which  have 
been  sunk  and  paid  for  by  groups  of  farmers.  The 
number  of  cattle  which  each  can  have  is  limited 
and  most  of  the  herding  is  done  by  small  boys.  It 
is  out  at  the  cattle  posts  that  they  learn  the  old 
songs  and  riddles  and  play  games  and  wrestle  and 
run  races.  Now  more  and  more  of  them  are 
going  to  school  and  learning  other  things  which 
may  perhaps  be  more  useful  in  the  world  as  it  is. 
But  sometimes  I  wonder.  At  the  cattle  posts  they 
drank  plenty  of  milk,  fresh  or  sour,  and  ate  game 
which  their  fathers  shot.  They  were  a  healthy  lot 
with  not  much  in  the  way  of  eye  trouble  or  mal- 
nutrition. But  this  year  will  be  different;  there 
will  be  no  fresh  milk,  only  dried  milk  from  more 
prosperous  countries. 

The  cattle-post  country  is  open  bush,  most  fas- 
cinating when  you  get  to  know  it,  with  its  immense 
variety  of  shrubs  and  plants  and  insects,  the  thick 
dust  on  the  ground  pitted  and  marked,  telling  a 
continual  story  of  buck  or  ostrich  or  bustard, 
snake  or  tortoise.  Today  most  of  the  wild  birds 
have  moved  far  into  the  northwest  to  kinder  land 
where  there  is  water,  but  I  have  seen  the  herds 
of  impala  leaping  all  round  me  like  tawny  explo- 
sions. There  are  other  beasts  too,  the  cattle-killing 
lions  that  must  be  shot  and  the  dangerous  leopards 
that  leap  on  a  man  out  of  a  tree.  My  tribe  have 
given  me  a  leopard  skin,  so  well  cured  that  it  is 
as  light  as  silk.  All  leopard  skins  belong  to  the 
tribe.  Sleeping  under  it  I  dream  of  my  tribe. 

Here  and  there  in  the  bush  the  track  leads  you 
to  a  small  village  with  a  few  hundred  people  living 
in  it.  Most  of  them  have  been  built  near  natural 
pans  or  along  the  riverbanks.  But  if  there  is  no 
'onger  any  water  in  river  or  pans?  From  one  vil- 
lage the  women  walk  seven  miles  across  the  border 
of  the  "eserve  to  get  water  from  a  bore-hole  be- 
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longing  to  a  white  farmer,  our  nearest  neighbor. 
How  lucky  we  are  that  he  is  one  of  the  compara- 
tively rare  white  settlers  who  really  think  and  act 
nonracially ;  he  not  only  gives  the  water— at  some 
inconvenience  to  himself— but  gives  it  kindly  as  a 
good  neighbor. 

All  these  villages  have  some  kind  of  kgotla 
where  local  quarrels  are  settled,  unless  they  are 
so  difficult  or  important  that  they  must  go  to  the 
Chief  at  Mochudi.  They  may  have  a  store.  We  wish 
they  had  clinics,  but  that  is  far  ahead.  And  by  now 
most  of  them  have  some  kind  of  school  that  will 
take  the  children  through  four  grades  and  at  any 
rate  will  make  them  literate  in  their  own  language. 
Any  village  willing  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and 
house  for  the  teacher  will  get  windows  and  doors 
from  the  tribal  treasury.  Some  of  these  children 
will  go  on  to  senior  primary  at  Mochudi.  hut  we 
have  nowhere  -yet— for  the  children  to  board.  Usu- 
ally there  are  relatives,  but  not  always.  My  feeling 
is  that  over  half  of  the  children  get  some  education 
and  even  a  few  words  of  English.  But  the  older 
people  in  general  only  speak  Setswana  and  this 
goes  for  the  initiation  group  to  which  1  have  been 
assigned,  the  Makuka.  These  old  ladies  should 
teach  me  their  songs,  but  I  am  dreadfully  unmusi- 
cal, though  1  would  probably  manage  the  dancing. 
Hut  it  is  a  very  difficult  language  for  a  European, 
highly  poetic,  full  of  usages  which  are  there  be- 
cause they  sound  nice,  not  because  they  answer  to 
grammatical  miles.  I  try  but  never  get  far. 

But  if  we  go  beyond  the  tribal  reserve?  Well, 
if  you  go  east  you  come  to  the  edge  of  the  Marico 
River,  only  too  often  dry,  but  when  the  pools  are 
t  here,  alive  with  flashing  blue  or  tawny  kingfishers 
and  chattering  monkeys.  Then  a  high  bank  and 

Friends  in  the  court  yard  at  the  Chief's  house 


One  nf  tin  t inciters  on  her  /rail  to  school. 


on  it  a  ten-foot  barbed-wire  fence,  supposedly 
against  cattle,  a  veterinary  precaution.  But  also 
against  people.  For  this  is  a  boundary  line  with 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  cutting  my  tribe  in 
two  as  surely  as  the  Berlin  Wall  cuts  the  people 
of  another  country.  For  half  my  tribe  is  over  at 
the  far  side,  though  they  hold  Linchwe  as  their 
Chief  and  hope  he  will  protect  them  as  he  said  he 
would  in  the  speech  he  made  at  his  installation. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  situations  which  arise 
when  countries  thousands  of  miles  away  carve  up 
the  lands  of  other  people  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  policies.  It  seems  all  right  at  the  time.  The 
new  maps  are  drawn  with  the  neat  lines  along 
rivers  or  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
Everyone  looks  the  other  way.  And  then  comes 
the  Congo. 

What  Chief  Linchwe  Wants 

N,  •body  in  Bechuanaland  wants  a  war.  They  did 
not  really  worry  until  the  policies  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  frontier  became  so  markedly 
different  and  grew  more  so  every  month.  No 
wonder  the  refugees  cross  the  fence  and  walk 
exhausted  into  Mochudi.  poverty,  and  freedom. 

Of  course  we  tease  one  another  across  tribes, 
grumble  at  one  another,  compete  with  one  another 
at  football.  One  of  the  Bechuanaland  students  I 
met  in  England  was  a  Mokwena  from  the  rival 
tribe.  If  we  were  cross  with  one  another  I  called 
him  a  crocodile,  for  that  is  his  tribal  totem,  and 
he  called  me  a  monkey.  For  Kgabo,  monkey,  is  my 
tribal  animal  and  word  of  recognition.  It  is  also 
used  to  the  Chief.  Some  people  use  it  lo  me.  his 
mother.  I!ut  beyond  that,  it  means  a  llame  of  lire 
and  one  of  our  riddling  tribal  songs  tells  of  the 
little  monkey  who  can  also  destroy  a  whole  town 
in  minutes. 

To  the  north  are  the  Pamangwato,  the  famous 
and  largest  tribe;  Seretse  Khama,  the  present 
Prime  Minister  who  will   be   President   of  all 


otswana  after  Independence,  is  not  the  Chief, 
•'nt  the  Bamangwato  think  of  him  as  that.  (He 
lias  trained  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
I  id  is  married  to  an  English  girl.)  But  their  area 
I  very  large  and  takes  in  more  than  one  small 
l-ibe  which  has  been  conquered  or  assimilated,  not 

Iways  very  willingly. 

!  If  you  go  far  enough  to  the  west  you  come  to  the 
ialahari  and  the  bushmen,  who  until  lately  were 
ften  serfs,  looked  down  on  by  the  Batswana,  the 
eople  of  Bechuanaland.  But  today  there  is  a  stir- 
ing  of  conscience.  My  own  Chief  shows  no  sign 
f  wanting  to  be  an  ambassador  or  delegate  to  the 
JN,  but  has  told  me  how  much  he  wants  to  be 

Minister  in  charge  of  the  bushmen,  not  trying  to 
hange  them  or  make  them  live  in  towns,  but  help- 
ng  them  to  live  the  life  they  are  so  clever  at,  with 

lust  a  little  more  security  and  ease,  and  with  a 
hance  of  education  if,  and  only  if,  they  want  to 
lave  it. 

Before  we  get  to  the  western  boundary  there 
ire  two  or  three  big  villages  and  there  are  also  the 
wo  earth  dams  which  we  built  last  year,  eking 
lut  the  funds  we  had  from  OXFAM  (the  Oxford 
Committee  for  Famine  Relief )  with  our  own  labor, 
inpaid  but  fed.  I  helped  to  buy  and  take  out  the 
)ags  of  meal  and  salt.  The  wives  cooked  porridge 
md  doubtless  scraped  the  pots.  Even  the  little  rain 
>ve  have  had  has  half-filled  the  dams.  But  there  are 
only  two.  We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
whole  face  of  Bechuanaland  will  be  studded  with 
the  blue  eyes  of  dams  where  every  drop  of  the 
precious  rainwater  is  saved. 

Even  so,  these  dams  are  almost  bound  to  be  dry 
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half  the  year,  at  best  four  months  out  of  twelve. 
They  will  not  do  for  irrigation.  To  get  that  we 
need  to  drain  the  Okavango  swamps  in  the  north- 
west and  carry  the  water  down  to  the  dry  areas 
by  canal  or  pipe.  This  must  be  a  national  project, 
not  a  tribal  one.  In  engineering,  it  will  be  simple, 
but  where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

Water.  We  have  had  six  drought  years,  getting 
progressively  worse.  Whirlwinds  suck  off  thp  top- 
soil.  There  is  not  a  blade  of  green  nor  a  leaf  on  the 
trees  below  the  top  stretch  of  an  ox's  neck.  But 
how  few  oxen  and  cows  are  left!  Last  year  a  man 
might  have  been  rich  with  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle.  Now  he  has  not  one.  Their 
bodies  dropped,  skin  and  bone,  in  the  bush.  If  they 
were  found  in  time  they  were  skinned,  and  the 
meat,  such  as  it  was,  eaten.  If  not,  the  vultures  are 
the  only  living  creatures  that  thrive  today. 

Water.  It  is  a  praise  word.  One  who  makes  a 
good  speech  gets  his  applause  as  "Pula  pula— 
water,  water!"  Water  is  life.  In  all  Mochudi  there 
were  only  two  or  three  bore-holes  with  water  in 
them  when  I  left  at  the  beginning  of  last  Novem- 
ber. But  then  the  Bakgatla  were  expecting  the 
rains.  A  heavy  rain  very  late  in  the  season  came  too 
late  for  cotton  or  beans  or  maize,  though  everyone 
plowed  quickly  and  planted  a  small  crop  of  mabele. 
Now  we  are  working  to  mend  one  of  the  dams  by 
organizing  a  Work  for  Food  program.  Chief  tries 
to  appeal  to  people's  pride,  that  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  themselves;  but  it  will  have  to  be  said 
over  and  over  again.  When  I  return  the  next  time, 
my  friends  will  be  thinner;  I  shall  feel  the  bones 
of  their  faces  against  my  cheek. 


Looking  at  oxen  in  the  kraal— but  how  few  are  left!  Laxt  year  a  man  might  he  rich  with  a  hundred. 
Now  he  has  not  one.  (Photographs  by  the  author.) 
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the  morning  of  the  day  her  husband  would 
get  back  from  the  Bar  Association  meeting,  Persis 
Hughes  woke  early  and  went  down  to  get  break- 
fast, in  the  old  stone  house  the  Hugheses  had 
rented  for  the  summer  from  friends  named  Stowe. 
They  had  only  been  in  it  a  week.  Just  managing 
the  two  queer  stoves,  the  antiquated  soapstone 
sink,  was  still  a  challenging  novelty  to  Persis.  The 
kitchen  wasn't  entirely  strange  to  her,  only  un- 
familiar to  be  in  charge  of ;  she  had  helped  Eleanor 
Stowe  on  a  number  of  weekend  visits,  and  in  theory 
knew  how  things  were  operated.  Like  most  of  the 
Stowes'  friends,  Persis  had  always  admired  the 
air  of  authenticity  of  their  inherited  house,  and 
had  been  glad  to  rent  it.  Robert,  her  husband,  who 
would  have  preferred  something  newer,  hadn't  ob- 
jected. 

She  opened  the  back  door  that  led  out  to  a  yard 
and  leaned  on  the  doorframe,  breathing  in  deli 
cious  July  air,  tinged  with  salt  and  wild  roses  and 
sweet  fern.  It  was,  at  this  hour,  still  cool.  When 
she  shifted  her  position,  a  rabbit  she  hadn't  no- 
ticed disappeared  into  the  brush  where  the  mowed 
grass  stopped,  twitching  his  cottontail.  Birds  Hew 
out  from  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  where  it 
made  an  angle  with  the  kitchen  wing;  they  had  a 
nest  in  there.  Persis  had  no  idea  what  kind  of 
birds  they  were.  Her  son,  Bobby,  said  he  would 
look  them  up  in  his  bird  book,  but  of  course  hadn't. 
Roberl  was  not  interested  in  birds. 

She  closed  the  door  and  turned  around  facing 
the  kitchen,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  carrying 
a  cup  of  coffee  into  the  yard  and  drinking  it  in 
solitude,  the  way  she  had  yesterday  morning  and 
the  day  before.  She'd  seemed  to  catch  a  whifT  of 
some  old,  simpler  happiness;  something  half-re- 
membered from  long  ago. 
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The  walls  of  the  kitchen  were  stone,  and  white- 
washed. The  ceiling  was  bare  boards  and  rafters. 
The  sink  had  brass  faucets,  and  next  to  it  were^ 
old-fashioned  set  tubs  covered  with  planks.  There 
was  a  round  black  iron  stove— a  Shaker  stove, 
Eleanor  said-to  give  heat  on  nippy  mornings,  and. 
a  venerable  electric  range,  its  enamel  indelibh 
marked  with  stains,  for  cooking.  The  burners  took 
ages  to  heat  up,  irritating  Robert.  Nothing  wasa 
convenient.  But  that  had  seemed  the  point,  when 
Persis  was  deciding  for  the  house.  Somehow  it 
seemed  more  genuine  than  having  everything  new 
and  streamlined;  more  honest  than  her  customary' 
way  of  life  in  a  city  apartment. 

She  put  on  the  kettle  with  water  for  drip  coffee, 
to  boil,  and  inserted  two  slices  of  bread  into  the 
toaster.  She  took  orange  juice  in  a  glass  jar  from 
the  noisy  old  refrigerator.  She  set  a  round  tin  tray 
with  a  plate,  cup,  saucer,  and  glass,  and  was  just 
picking  up  the  jar  from  the  kitchen  table  to  pour 
orange  juice  into  the  glass  when  she  noticed  a 
point  sticking  up  out  of  one  of  the  two  lids  of  the 
black  iron  stove.  Triangularly  shaped,  the  point 
stuck  up  through  the  hole  where  you  put  the  lid- 
lifter  in. 

Persis  set  the  jar  down,  went  across  the  big  kit- 
chen to  the  stove,  and  peered  at  the  triangular 
point.  It  was  dark  gray,  and  trembled.  With  the 
lifter,  she  took  oil'  the  other  lid.  After  a  second's 
f rani  ic  commot  ion,  a  bird  burst  up  out  of  the  stove 
and  began  flying  around  the  room  in  great  whir- 
ring sweeps. 

The  stove  lid  crashed  from  Persia's  hand.  She 
stood  like  a  woman  trapped  in  a  bad  dream,  hands 
to  her  hair,  eyes  following  the  bird,  helpless  to 
move.  Without  shifting  anything  but  her  eyes  she 
looked  at  the  living-room  door.  The  chance  that 
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he  would  take  if  she  opened  it,  of  letting  the  bird 
iut  into  the  rest  of  the  house,  seemed  too  terrible. 

bird  loose  in  the  house !  Persis's  eyes  returned  to 
hat  fearful  zooming. 

Crash !  The  bird  hit  the  window  over  the  set  tubs 
Lnd  dropped  into  the  sink.  In  another  moment  it 
vas  up  and  out  again,  and  again  circling  the  room ; 
)ut  in  the  meantime  Persis  had  rushed  into  the 
iving  room  and  closed  the  door  after  her. 

"Bobby!"  she  called.  "Come  quick!  There's  a 
)ird  in  the  kitchen  !"  She  started  toward  the  stairs 
o  run  and  shake  her  nine-year-old  son  awake. 

He  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  before  she  could 
•each  them— in  rumpled  pajamas,  face  pleased  and 
intent  as  he  tore  down  the  stairs  in  bare  feet  and 
ran  across  to  the  kitchen  door.  Persis  followed, 
I  tier  panic  gone.  Bobby  threw  her  a  conspiratorial 
glance  as  he  silently  opened  the  door.  Understand- 
ing it,  she  slipped  in  instantly  after  him. 

When  they  were  in  the  kitchen,  she  leaned 
against  the  living-room  door,  trembling,  her  hands 
behind  her  back  as  she  watched  Bobby  stand 
watching  the  bird.  As  soon  as  it  dashed  itself 
against  a  window  again  and  dropped  down  to  the 
sill,  he  was  there  beside  it,  with  both  hands  sur- 
rounding the  bird's  body— gently,  with  some  kind 
of  physical  wisdom.  He  threw  his  mother  a  nod ; 
she  sprang  to  open  the  outside  door.  Bobby  went 
to  the  door,  stepped  out,  and  let  the  bird  fly  out  of 
his  hands.  He  stood  and  watched  it  fly  away  to  the 
top  of  a  tree,  where  it  sat  on  a  branch  twitching 
its  feathers. 

Persis  began  to  laugh.  She  was  thankful  Robert 
had  not  been  there  to  witness  her  shame.  Bobby 
igave  a  little,  pleased  laugh,  too,  as  though  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  way  the  day  had  begun. 
He  came  in  and  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table. 

"My,  you  handled  that  well !"  she  said.  "How 
did  you  ever  know  how?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  d'no,"  he  said. 

"/  was  scared,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  gray,  liquid  eyes— calm, 
interested.  "Were  you  ?"  he  said,  conversationally. 
He  took  a  plum  out  of  the  bowl  of  plums  on  the 
table,  and  began  eating  it,  watching  his  mother 
as  she  moved  about  the  kitchen  to  get  breakfast. 

"I  could  never  have  touched  it,  the  way  you  did," 
she  went  on,  taking  the  milk  out  of  the  refrigerator 
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which,  at  the  slamming  of  its  door,  burst  out  again 
into  noisy  throbbing.  She  took  Wheaties,  the 
Breakfast  of  Champions,  from  the  pine  cupboard 
that  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  "I  couldn't 
have  borne  to  put  my  hands  on  it,  I  don't  know 
why,  exactly,"  she  was  saying,  when  out  of  the 
open  hole  in  the  iron  stove— she  had  never  replaced 
the  lid— flew  a  second  bird. 

Now  again  she  had  to  lean  weakly  against  the 
living-room  door ;  but  now  Bobby  was  with  her  and 
once  more  went  into  action— waiting  till  the  bird, 
in  its  wild  circlings,  stunned  itself  against  a  win- 
dow, then  smoothly  covering  it  with  his  small 
brown  hands.  Persis  held  the  outside  door  open 
again,  and  Bobby  released  the  second  bird. 

When  it,  too,  had  flown  off,  she  shut  the  door. 
She  came  and  dropped  down  at  the  table.  Bobby 
leaned  over  the  Shaker  stove.  Putting  his  face 
down  close,  he  peered  into  the  hole. 

"Musta  come  down  the  stovepipe,"  he  declared 
joyfully  and  came  and  sat  down  at  the  table  beside 
her.  "They  musta  had  a  nest  up  there,  and  some- 
thing shook  them  down.  Boy,  was  /  surprised! 
Another  bird  !  Boy  !" 

"What  kind  were  they?  Do  you  know?"  she 
asked. 

"Starlings,  I  think,"  he  said  cordially,  as  though 
being  asked  were  an  agreeable  surprise.  "I'll  look 
them  up  in  my  book." 

"Please  do.  You  were  going  to  look  up  the  birds 
under  the  eaves,"  she  reminded  him.  "I'd  like  to 
know  the  name  of  what  scared  me  so !— What  would 
I  have  done,  if  you  hadn't  known  what  to  do,"  she 
continued,  dramatically.  "There  I  stood,  frozen  to 
the  ground!  As  if  I  were  somebody  in  a  castle, 
locked  in  a  spell.  Maybe  forever!"  Feeling  much 
better,  she  got  up  and  went  back  to  getting  break- 
fast. 

"Boy!"  Bobby  said  fervently,  and  shook  his 
head  at  her  plight.  "—Hey,  Mom,"  he  said.  "I  was 
going  to  take  that  boat  out  of  the  cellar  and  put  it 
in  the  water,  remember?  How  about  it?" 

"That  was  before  your  father  went  to  New 
York,"  she  said.  She  turned  around  and  looked  at 
him,  troubled.  "Maybe  he  can  help  you  when  he 
gets  back,"  she  said. 

Bobby  wriggled  in  his  chair.  "I  know.  But  we 
could  try." 

"Okay,"  she  granted. 

She  would  grant  him  anything,  but  she  was  sure 
they  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  that  huge, 
dry,  old  blue  dory  out  of  the  Stowes'  cellar  by  them- 
selves. She  began  casting  about  in  her  mind  for 
.omebody  in  this  unfamiliar  neighborhood  she 
could  ask  to  help.  Thinking  about  the  boat,  making 
the  coffee,  fishing  the  hardened  toast  out  of  the 
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toaster  and  making  fresh,  setting  her  tray  on  the 
kitchen  table  and  commencing  to  eat  breakfast 
there,  she  could  tell— the  way  in  a  dream,  some- 
times, she  could  tell  she  was  asleep— that  the  mem- 
ory of  her  panic  over  the  birds  had  dissolved  and 
drifted  away. 

Li  ate  that  afternoon,  while  she  was  raking  up 
weeds  she  had  pulled  out  of  the  zinnia  bed  beside 
the  front  door,  she  saw  a  big  woodchuck.  He  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  front  yard,  hurrying  along 
with  fussy,  bumbling  steps  in  front  of  the  tangle 
of  raspberry  canes.  She  straightened  up  to  watch 
him,  and  at  that  moment  spied  Robert  walking  up 
the  hill  in  the  jaunty  hard  straw  hat  he  affected, 
with  its  red-and-blue  fraternity  ribbon,  carrying 
the  evening  paper  from  the  box  by  the  road. 

It  seemed  a  fortunate  juxtaposition  of  events. 
She  followed  the  woodchuck  with  her  eyes  as  he 
dove  into  the  raspberries,  and  turned,  laughing,  to 
greet  her  husband,  who  kissed  her  enthusiastically. 

"I've  seen  more  animals!"  she  began.  "Rabbits, 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  enormous  woodchuck 
that  just  ducked  into  the  hushes.  Wildlife  all 
over!" 

"That's  tine,"  Robert  said  in  his  rather  nasal, 
witty  voice.  He  was  tall  and  well-built.  The  smooth, 
shiny,  tanned  skin  on  his  face  bore  not  the  slightest 
line  or  wrinkle;  his  hair  was  thinning  gold-color. 
His  mouth  was  wry.  Persis  had  often  noticed  how 
many  lawyers  did  have  wry  mouths.  As  they 
strolled  nearer  t  he  house  he  put  his  arm  around  his 
wife. 

"Oh,  and  the  birds,"  Persis  suddenly  could  not 
stop  herself  from  saying.  "There  were  birds  in  the 
house,  this  morning.  They  came  down  through  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  Hew  all  around.  1  was  terrified. 
I  had  to  get  Hobby.  I  just  couldn't  stand  it." 

Robert  paused  on  the  path.  "Why,  on  earth''"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know."  she  said.  "Sort  of  a  panic. 

He  was  silent  as  they  climbed  the  granite  steps 
to  the  house— nursing  his  contempt  for  her  cow- 
ardice, she  supposed.  Something  made  her  say,  flir- 
tatiously, "Aren't  you  going  to  sympathize  with 
me?  I  was  really  terrified." 

He  gave  her  a  small,  embarrassed  smile.  "Well, 
since  you  ask  me,  no,"  he  said,  quite  seriously. 
They  paused  together  on  the  top  step,  and  turned 
around  to  look  at  the  sea.  This  was  always  done  on 
the  top  step.  When  they'd  visited  the  Stowes  here, 
the  Stowes  had  always  done  ij;,  and  the  Hugheses 
had  inherited  the  custom.  "I  can't  sympathize  with 
something  silly,"  he  said.  "I  would  if  there  was 
something  to  sympathize  with." 

She  felt  angry  at  being  preached  to.  Times  she 


had  sympathized  with  Robert  flashed,  synopticallj 
through  her  head.  She'd  sympathized  with  hin 
she  thought,  because  he  needed  sympathy,  not  b« 
cause  she  didn't  think  he  was-sometimes-sillj 
Rut  if  she  said  that,  she  would  have  to  say  tha 
she  sometimes  thought  him  silly;  and  he  wouldn' 
like  that  a  bit.  Persis  held  her  tongue. 

"What  did  you  do  about  the  stovepipe?"  Rober: 
asked. 

But  an  urgent  topic  had  suggested  itself  to  Per 
sis.  She  launched  into  it.  "Bobby's  dying  to  ge 
that  boat  into  the  water,"  she  said.  "It  would  b( 
good  for  him  to  have  a  boat,  don't  you  think  so' 
I  wondered.  Would  you  help  him  get  it  out  of  th< 
cellar,  maybe  after  supper?" 

"Well,  but  not  tonight,"  Robert  said.  He  took  hit 
ai  m  away.  "I'm  tired.  It's  been  a  rough  two  days 
vou  know." 

Persis  remembered  she  had  not  yet  asked  him 
about  the  meeting.  But  it  seemed  more  important 
to  get  the  problem  of  the  boat  settled. 

"Just  it  would  mean  so  much  to  him.  To  get  it:> 
out  tonight."  she  said. 

"No  doubt."  Robert  said.  He  tossed  the  folded 
newspaper  down  on  the  table  in  the  living  room 
they  had  walked  into.  "He'll  have  to  get  used  toj 
the  fact  his  father  is  a  working  man." 

"Oh.  Robert!  Please!"  she  cried.  Why  did  she 
have  to  civ  out  like  that?  She  knew  how  Robert 
hated  emotion.  "He's  so  dependent  on  you  for  love!. 1 
Vou  know  boys  need  their  fathers.  .  .  .  Can't  you 
be  a  little  more  interested  in  what  he  does?"  She 
stopped,  trembling.  Then  she  went  on.  "He  needs 
a  boat  this  summer.  Robert.  And  you're  the  only  {i 
person  who  can  help  him  get  it  out  of  the  cellar.]' 
I   tried,  this  morning,  but   we  didn't  get  any- 
where." 

"I  have  seldom  heard,"  Robert  began  in  a  court- 
room manner,  "a  more  extravagant  statement.  I 
am  far  from  the  only  person  who  can  help  him. 
There  is,  to  start  with,  the  man  down  the  hill, 
married  to  tin'  egg  woman— what's  her  name. 
There  are,  in  addition,  t  hose  t  hree  great  louts  who 
sell  lobsters  on  the  wharf.  There  are  the  various 
men  who  come  to  the  house  in  the  course  of  the 
day— garbage,  lau  ndry— " 

"But  they're  not  logical  people  to  help!  You're 
the  logical  person !" 

"Logical!"  Robert  said,  hooting.  "I'm  tired! 
Why  do  you  pick  on  me  ?" 

"How  could  I  ask  them  to  help?  They've  got 
work  of  their  own.  They're  not  odd-job  men." 

"Pay  them."  he  said. 

"They'd  think  it  pretty  peculiar,  getting  paid 
to  help  a  little  boy  with  a  boat  when  he's  got  a  per-  I 
fectly  able-bodied  father." 
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"My  dear  Persis.  It's  immate- 
al  to  me  what  they  think.'" 
"_To  say  nothing  of  how 
jbby  will  feel.  His  own  father, 
It  willing  to  help  him!" 
"If  you  keep  babying  that  boy, 
irsis,  you'll  make  him  into  a 
onster.  Expecting  everybody  to 
op  what  they're  doing  to  wait 
i  him." 

She  laughed,  bitterly  and  his- 
ionically.  "Nobody  could  say 
m  dropped  anything  to  wait 
i  him,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  kindness,  what  you're 
ling.  Spoiling  him." 

She  couldn't  speak  for  anger, 
le  could  see  Bobby's  pleased, 
terested  face  before  her  eyes, 
ow  could  she  express  to  Robert 
iw  unspoiled  she  knew  he  was?  She  couldn't  even 
[gin.  She  could  only  compare  that  face  with  the 
ever,  confident  one  before  her.  There  was  no  use 

speaking  anyway.  By  this  time,  there  wasn't 
ie  chance  in  a  million  Robert  would  help  Bobby 
ith  the  boat.  He'd  argued  himself  into  a  position 
here  it  was  impossible. 

They  had  been  standing  up,  facing  each  other, 
ow  Robert  picked  up  the  evening  paper  and 
opped  into  the  chair  by  the  window.  Putting  on 
s  glasses,  opening  the  paper,  he  buried  his  face 
the  news. 

"Why  can't  we  have  a  normal  family  life,  all 
)ing  things  together,  instead  of  everybody  oil' 
ling  things  separately?"  Persis  exclaimed.  She 
alized  it  was  the  most  irritating  thing  she  could 
y.  It  would  have  irritated  her. 
Robert  made  no  reply.  He  merely  lowered  the 
iper,  and  over  his  glasses  gave  her  a  long,  with- 
ing  glance. 

After  supper  they  sat  together  peacefully  in  the 
'ing  room,  while  mammoth  moths  and  June  bugs 
tted  against  the  screen  door.  Robert  was  read- 
g  the  reports  of  the  meeting  he'd  been  to,  Persis 
id  socks  to  mend.  Over  at  the  dining  table,  under 
e  strong  overhead  light,  Bobby  was  mending  a 
ilsa-wood  airplane  model  he  had  triumphantly 
nipleted  the  week  before.  Then  tragedy  had 
ruck;  in  the  darkness  of  his  bedroom  he'd 
epped  on  it.  Persis  kept  glancing  up  from  her 
irk  to  watch  his  hands  as  they  moved  skillfully 
nong  the  bits  of  wood— applying  glue,  pressing 
;licate  tips  of  wooden  rods  together. 
After  a  while  Bobby  slipped  out  of  his  chair, 
ley,  Mom."  he  said.  "I'm  going  over  to  Junioi 
erkins'.  Okay?" 


She  looked  at  her  watch.  "It's  eight-thirty," 
she  said.  "You  be  back  by  ten." 
"Okay." 

Robert  raised  his  head  from  the  pile  of  reports. 
"Is  that  all  you're  going  to  say?"  he  said. 

"Me?"  Bobby  paused  in  his  dash  across  the 
room  and  looked  at  his  father,  with  his  receptive 
expression,  his  mouth  slightly  curved  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  smile. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  say,  'Thanks,  Mother,  I'll 
be  back  at  ten  ?'  " 

"I  did  say—" 

"No  you  didn't.  You  said  Okay,  or  Hey  Mom,  or 
some  similar  locution.  You  didn't  even  ask  your 
mother  if  you  could  go.  You  told  her  you  were  go- 
ing." 

"Gee,  Mom,  I'm  sorry,"  Bobby  said.  "Oh-thank 
you  and  I'll  be  back  about  ten." 
"At  ten,"  his  father  said. 

"At  ten,"  Bobby  said.  Edging  over  to  the  front 
door  he  opened  it  and  slipped  out.  Sneakered  foot- 
steps could  be  heard  running  down  the  stone  steps. 

^^rsis  was  looking  at  Robert,  hoping  he  would 
look  up  so  that  she  could  smile  forgivingly  at  him. 
when  they  first  heard  the  noise.  Persis  dropped 
her  work,  sat  up  straight,  and  said,  "What's 
that?" 

Robert  stiffened.  "I  don't  hear  anything,"  he 
said,  though  she  could  tell  he  had. 

She  went  back  to  her  sewing.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  noise  came  again;  a  sort  of  clattering 
thump. 

"It  sounds  upstairs,"  she  said.  She  glanced  at 
Robert,  wondering  if  saying  that  would  make  him 
take  a  stand  against  going  to  investigate. 
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"More  like  outdoors,  to  me,"  he  said. 

She  had  to  smile.  But  there  was  nothing  funny 
about  the  noise.  "I  wonder  what  it  can  be,"  she 
said. 

"Most  likely  birds,"  Robert  said.  "More  birds." 

"Honestly!"  she  said.  "Birds!" 

"Outside,"  he  added  in  a  patient,  explaining 
voice.  "Birds  outside.  In  the  trees." 

"Birds  don't  bang  around  outside  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  in  the  trees,"  she  said. 

"Look,  Persis,"  he  said.  He  put  down  the  report 
he  had  been  reading,  in  his  lap.  "What's  the  matter 
with  you?  Do  you  want  it  to  be  something  bad?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  began ;  but  the  noise 
interrupted  her. 

This  time  Persis  snatched  the  flashlight  from 
the  table,  ran  upstairs,  and  tiptoed  into  the  bed- 
room that  opened  onto  the  upstairs  porch.  As  she 
got  near  the  screen  door,  she  heard  the  noise 
again,  outside.  Carefully  she  locked  the  screen 
door.  Then  she  switched  the  flash  on,  and  moved 
its  beam  around  the  dark  porch. 

At  first  there  seemed  to  be  nothing;  but  then 
she  saw  it— a  raccoon,  standing  half  in,  half  out 
of  the  bars  of  the  railing  that  enclosed  the  porch. 
Its  head  was  turned  and  it  wore  an  intelligent  ex- 
pression on  its  face,  with  the  spectacled  markings, 
as  though  about  to  reply  to  a  question. 

Persis  tiptoed  away  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"Robert!  Come  quick!  Quick!  I  want  to  show 
you  something,"  she  hissed.  Waiting  impatiently, 
she  realized  she  shouldn't  have  told  him  to  be  quick 
if  she  didn't  want  him  to  be  slow. 

When  he  got  upstairs,  she  led  him  to  the  porch 
door.  For  a  moment,  searching  the  darkness  with 
the  Hash,  she  feared  the  raccoon  had  gone  away, 
and  began  to  imagine  with  what  impatience  and 
incredulity  Roberl  would  receive  her  story.  He'd 
never  believe  there  had  been  a  raccoon,  up  here. 

Then  she  spotted  it.  It  was  on  the  roof  that  came 
down  to  one  end  of  the  porch,  and  it  was  backing 
up.  When  the  beam  of  light  struck  its  face,  it 
stopped  short,  head  turning  to  look  at  them,  with 
that  responsive,  intelligent  expression. 

She  heard  Robert  cluck. 

After  they  went  downstairs  again  she  said, 
"Wasn't  that  fantastic?  We  seem  to  be  completely 
surrounded  by  animals." 

"Hardly  surrounded,"  he  said. 

"I  only  meant  it's  interesting,"  she  said.  "It's 
probably  the  same  raccoon  as  the  one  that's  been 
at  the  garbage  can.  Don't  you  think  it's  a  little 
peculiar— a  raccoon  on  the  roof?  On  the  upstairs 
porch ?  Everywhere?" 

"Not  everywhere,"  he  said.  "Actually,  I  think 
he  was  trying  to  figure  how  to  get  down  off  the 


porch.  Looked  as  if  he  might  have  been  scared) 
go  back  whatever  way  he  came  up— up  some  tre  I 
suppose-and  was  looking  for  another  way  dow 

"But  why  should  he  go  up  on  the  porch?" 

"Search  me." 

They  heard  it,  then— the  raccoon,  high  on  J! 
roof  of  the  steep-gabled  house. 

"You  see?  He's  going  over  the  top,"  Robert  S£ ; J 
sounding  gratified.  "He's  crossing  over  to  wh  i 
it  isn't  so  high  off  the  ground-the  shed  back  : 
the  kitchen,  likely." 

She  nodded,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  tL 
heard  a  rattling  in  the  garbage  can  by  the  bi\ 
door.  Persis  went  to  scare  the  raccoon  off,  as  C 
had  learned  to  do  since  the  night  when  the  raccc 
overturned  the  can,  spilling  garbage  all  over  t'ji 
yard.  "Boo!"  she  shouted  out  the  back  door,  clC 
ping  her  hands  together. 

Something,  at  any  rate,  shuffled  off  in  the  dai 
ness. 

"Are  we  saved  from  imminent  peril?"  Robri 
asked  when  she  returned  to  the  lighted  room.  1 
"For  the  nonce,"  she  replied,  smiling  at  him. 

1 

H  smiled  back,  but  just  then  the  telepho  | 
rang.  Robert  and  Persis  exchanged  looks.  The  Bui 
Association  won  over  the  trip  to  the  garbage  c«V 
and  Persis  answered  the  telephone. 

It  was  Eleanor  Stowe,  calling  to  see  how  th  ! 
were  making  out  in  the  house.  Persis  praised  t  i 
view,  the  weather  they  were  having,  the  peacefi  1 
ness,  and  then  she  cried,  "Oh!  I  haven't  told  yn 
about  the  raccoon !" 

"Him  again,"  Eleanor  said. 

"I  (lathered  he's  a  regular  visitor.  Tonight  t 
was  up  on  the  porch  off  your  room.  What  do  y< 
suppose  he  was  after?" 

"I  have  no  idea,"  Eleanor  said.  "Schemeswis  ti 
he's  miles  ahead  of  me.  For  heaven's  sake,  don 
let  them  in." 

"Them?" 

"I'm  not  sure  it's  always  the  same  raccoon 
Eleanor  said.  "There  may  be  a  big  family,  for  a> 
I  know.  Generations  of  them.  This  has  been  goin 
on  for  years.  .  .  .  You  know  the  Jenkins?  Down  ti 
road  in  Harborport?  I  think  they  came  to  dinn< 
last  summer  when  you  were  staying  with  us." 

"Oh,  yes.  The  architect." 

"They  have  a  cottage  on  their  place,  that  the 
used  to  rent  summers.  Hut  now  they  can't  anj 
more  because  the  raccoons  moved  in.  They  can 
get  them  out.  They  hired  an  exterminator,  an 
tried  everything  anybody  suggested,  but  the  rac 
coons  are  still  there.  In  the  attic.  Every  when 
They  took  over  the  house." 

"How  avvf ul !" 
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I  "Isn't  it?  Creepy.  Well,  just  don't  let  them  in, 
fiat's  all.  The  way  they  got  entrenched  at  the 
'  snkins'  is,  the  last  people  who  rented  it  left  the 
>llar  door  standing  open  when  they  left.  Just  be 
I  are  to  keep  the  doors  closed." 
\  "I  will,"  Persis  said. 

R  As  she  hung  up,  a  sense  of  horror  at  the  idea 
If  a  house  wholly  possessed  by  raccoons  filled  her; 
lien  she  turned,  dramatically,  and  told  Robert 
[bout  the  Jenkins'  cottage.  She  thought  the  story 
[lould  take  him  aback  a  trifle.  Things  sometimes 
I'ere  awful,  were  frightening;  she  was  not  such 
I  fool!  After  she  had  finished,  she  paused  to  let 

le  lesson  sink  in. 
I  Robert  only  said,  "Very  interesting.  They  have 
I  problem  there,"  and  cleared  his  throat.  "It's  ten 
['clock,"  he  said,  checking  his  wristwatch.  "Bobby 
likes  the  most  outrageous  advantage  of  your  soft- 
Less,  dear.  You  let  him  get  away  with  murder." 

Persis  threw  him  a  sharp  glance.  Then  she 
licked  up  her  mending.  "He'll  be  back  in  a  mo- 
hent,"  she  said  serenely.  "He  never  lets  me  down." 

"Indeed,"  Robert  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  In  her  mind  she  began  to  count 
-one,  two,  three,  four  .  .  .  forty-five,  forty-six, 
;orty-sev«n  .  .  .  betting  with  herself  the  way  she 
sed  to  when  she  was  a  child,  that  the  thing  she 
wanted  to  happen,  would  happen,  by  the  time  she 
:ot  to  a  hundred.  Then  to  two  hundred.  Then  to 
hree. 

"Ten-twenty!"  Robert  exclaimed  at  last.  "So 
3obby  never  lets  you  down !  He  ought  to  be 
.shamed  of  himself." 

"Oh,  Robert,"  she  said.  "Why  do  you  have  to 
jet  so  mad  at  him?" 

"I'm  not  mad!  I  just  want  to  make  something 
iut  of  him.  Somebody's  got  to  train  him." 

"You  don't  appreciate  the  wonderful,  tentative 
luality  of  childhood,"  she  said,  irritating  even 
lerself. 

Robert  compressed  his  lips.  Persis  felt  a  longing 
'or  this  issue  of  the  child  to  be  once  and  for  all 
settled  between  them.  It  seemed  always  in  the 
A*ay. 

Then  Bobby  walked  in.  He  opened  the  door, 
rather,  and  slipped  in-casting  an  apprehensive 
ook  at  his  father  as  he  shut  the  door  after  him 
silently,  and  stood  waiting,  with  a  self-conscious 
smile,  at  the  front  of  the  living  room.  "Hiya, 
folkses,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

Robert  rolled  up  his  eyes.  "You  never  learned  to 
say  that  in  this  house,"  he  said. 

"It's  meant  for  a  joke,"  Persis  said.  "Junior 
Perkins'  mother  says  it." 

"Oh.  Ha-ha,"  Robert  said.  He  shut  his  wry  law- 
yer's mouth.  Then  he  pushed  his  glasses  down  to 


the  end  of  his  nose  and  turned  to  inspect  his  son. 
"Why  are  you  twenty  minutes  late?"  he  said. 
"You  told  Mother  you'd  be  in  at  ten." 

Bobby  rubbed  one  sneaker  against  the  other 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  d'no,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Robert,"  Persis  said.  "It's  not  all  that  im- 
portant." 

Robert  turned  his  gaze  on  his  wife.  "Oh,  it 
isn't?"  he  said.  "All  right.  Have  it  your  way.  I 
resign,"  he  added. 

Persis  laughed  to  show  Bobby  his  father  didn't 
mean  it.  "Get  on  now,"  she  said  to  him.  "It's  late. 
Bed  for  boys!  I'll  be  up." 

Robert  put  the  report  down  again.  "You  mean 
that,  after  this,  you're  going  up  to  say  good-night 
to  him?" 

It  seemed  a  reasonable  concession.  "No,"  she 
said.  "I  won't  be  up.  You  were  late,  darling,  and 
you  must  learn  not  to  be.  Say  good-night,  now." 

"Oh,"  Bobby  said.  "Well  .  .  .  good-night,"  Skirt- 
ing his  father's  chair  he  came  around  and  kissed 
his  mother.  Then  he  kissed  his  father  humbly,  his 
mother  thought,  without  any  resentment.  He  let 
them  do  whatever  they  chose  to  him,  and  then 
humbly  kissed  them. 

She  watched  Bobby  go  slowly  upstairs.  His 
small,  young  neck  was  held  up  straight,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hand  thoughtfully  along  the  unpainted 
plaster  as  he  passed.  Up  he  climbed,  until  the  stairs 
took  him  outside  the  range  of  her  vision. 

"Well!"  Robert  gave  Persis  a  reconciliatory 
smile.  She  knew  he  wanted  her,  too,  to  feel  de- 
lighted that  Bobby  had  gone  to  bed.  Soon  he  would 
be  asleep,  and  they  could  be  alone. 

She  finished  the  pair  of  socks  she  had  been  mak- 
ing neat  darns  in,  folded  them  into  a  ball,  and  rose. 
She  stuffed  her  darning  egg  and  needle  case  back 
into  her  work  box.  It  was  a  gesture  that  felt  oddly 
familiar  to  her,  as  though  she  had  watched  a  hun- 
dred women  immemorially  make  it.  "I'm  tired," 
she  said.  "I'm  going  to  bed." 

"Sorry  you're  tired."  Robert  said.  He  sighed. 
In  the  lamplight  he  lifted  his  smooth  face  to  re- 
ceive her  kiss.  "Good-night.  Don't  let  the  raccoons 
bite." 

"I'll  try  not  to,"  she  said. 

She  went  off  up  the  stairs  without  looking  back. 

When  she  looked  into  Bobby's  room,  his  even 
breathing  in  the  darkness  told  her  he  was  asleep 
already.  She  went  to  her  room  and  started  un- 
dressing; her  heart  ached.  Time  slipped  by  so  fast. 
Soon  she  would  have  no  child  at  all.  She  went  into 
the  bathroom  and  began  to  brush  her  teeth.  The 
mechanical  routine  of  brushing  soothed  her,  so 
that  ^he  forgot  her  sorrow. 

The  bathroom  window,  which  overlooked  the 
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backyard  where  the  trash  can  stood,  was  shut;  but 
something  was  clawing  gently  at  the  glass  from 
outside.  A  stiff  tendril  of  grapevine,  Persis  told 
herself.  She  told  herself  that  she  had  heard  this 
scratching  sound  before. 

Only  surely  she  had  not  heard  it  before?  Quite 
as  well  as  the  grapevine,  it  could  he  the  raccoon 
scratching  at  the  window.  He  was  so  intelligent, 
he  could  do  anything.  The  other  night  when  he 
upset  the  can,  he'd  had  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
can  down,  unlocking  it,  to  do  so.  Persis  allowed 
herself  a  sharp  glance  at  the  dark  windowpane, 
just  in  case  the  intelligent  face  of  the  raccoon 
really  were  there,  peering  at  her  out  of  the  night, 
with  its  questioning  gaze.  What  was  in  that  mys- 
terious animal  mind  ?  What  did  he  want  of  her? 

She  kept  on  brushing  her  teeth  diligently  to 
quiet  her  fears,  but  the  scratching  noise  kept  on. 
Perhaps  the  raccoon  had  his  mate  with  him.  Two 
raccoons,  scratching  at  her  window!  Perhaps 
niort'!  Perhaps  all  those  raccoon  generations 
Eleanor  had  conjectured  were  ranged  around  this 
house— prowling  around  it,  over  the  roof,  up  on 
the  porch,  at  the  window,  at  all  the  doors,  making 
their  unfathomable  animal  plans. 

Persis  laid  her  toothbrush  down  on  the  glass 
shelf.  She  was  shaking.  She  wanted  to  call  Robert, 
but  there  was  no  use  in  that.  He  would  only  say 
that  there  weren't  animals  ranged  all  around  the 
house.  He  would  say  they  were  not  plotting  to  get 
in.  He  would  say  she  was  being  foolish. 

But  feeling  foolish  only  made  her  more  afraid. 
Her  mind,  pinned  in,  sought  everywhere,  in  fancy, 
for  help.  All  through  the  downstairs  of  this 
house  it  hurried,  wringing  its  hands,  looking  for 
—the  mop?  the  poker?  -It  climbed  the  stairs, 
frantic  to  find  something;  somebody. 

And  there  lay  Hobby,  in  bed  and  sweetly  breath- 
ing in  his  sleep. 

He'd  sit  ii]),  surprised  and  pleased  to  be 
awakened,  and  so  interested  in  what  she  had  to  tell 
him.  "My,  I  was  scared!"  she'd  say.  "You  were?" 
he'd  say.  And  then,  naturally,  she  wasn't  scared 
any  more. 

Of  course,  she  couldn't  really  go  and  wake  him 
up,  she  told  herself.  But,  her  now-peaceful  train 
of  thoughl  continued  as  she  put  cold  cream  on  her 
face,  she  would  tell  him  in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning,  down  in  the  kitchen  in  the  radi- 
ant morning  sunshine,  she  would  tell  him  all  about 
the  raccoons.  She'd  begin  with  the  raccoon  on  the 
upstairs  porch  tonight  in  the  tension  after  Bobby 
got  in,  she  hadn't  had  a  chance  to.  She  could  im- 
agine how  his  eyes  would  shine.  "On  the  porch, 
Mom?"  he'd  ask.  "He  turned  around  and  looked 
at  you  ?" 


"Yes,"  she'd  say,  nodding,  knowing  how  inte 
esting  she  was  being.  "He  turned  around  wit i  I 
this  questioning  look.  Maybe  he  was  saying,  i 
raccoon  language,  'What  do  you  want?'"  Bobb* 
woidd  love  that. 

Her  mind  paused,  then,  as  she  was  getting  int; 
bed,  and  she  thought,  No.  He  wouldn't  love  tha! 
any  longer.  He  had  passed  the  age  of  enjoyin; 
anthropomorphic  animals.  Lately  he  liked  getting 
facts  about  things  as  they  really  were. 

So  she  wouldn't  tell  him  about  the  scratehinj 
at  the  window,  after  all.  Persis  turned  out  thi 
light.  But  she  would  tell  him  about  the  raccoon'.1 
crossing  high  up  over  the  roof.  And  about  then 
being  other  raccoons,  generations  of  raccoons., 
ranged  outside  all  the  openings  of  this  house  .  . 
in  the  night.  .  .  . 

"Persis!"  Robert  was  shouting  at  her  from 
downstairs.  She  had  been  practically  asleep. 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
Robert  was  standing  at  the  bottom,  his  face  dark 
crimson  in  the  light  from  the  living  room. 

"What  in  hell  do  you  think  you're  doing,  leav 
ing  the  back  door  unlocked?"  he  demanded  when 
he  saw  her. 

She  started  downstairs  in  her  nightgown,  blink 
ing.  "Well  ...  you  were  still  up."  she  said,  con 
fused.  "I  didn't  know  I  needed  to  lock  up  yet." 

"God  damn  it !"  he  said.  "You  talked  to  Eleanor 
You  know  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  god 
damned  raccoons  from  moving  in.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  and  stared  at  him.  She  was  close 
enough,  now,  to  see  his  eyes,  and  see  in  them, 
hidden  behind  the  anger,  fear— pent  up.  inadmis- 
sible. 

She  would  never  be  able  to  understand  how  Rob- 
ert's mind  worked.  She  did  know  anything  she  said 
now  would  be  wrong,  whether  in  recognition,  pity, 
or  sympathy.  She  came  the  last  three  steps  down 
the  stairs  and  put  her  arms  around  him. 


J] 
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7HE  OLD  GUARD  AT  ITS  SHREWDEST 

BY  DOUGLAS  KIKER 

he  political  genius  of  this  diehard  Southern  conservative  rescued 

arry  Truman  from  his  most  dangerous  crisis  and  may  one  day  perform  a 

ke  service  for  Lyndon  Johnson— and  the  nation. 


If  the  day  ever  comes  when  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
nes there  is  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw 
Inited  States  forces  from  Vietnam  and  leave  that 
loubled  land  to  its  own  destiny,  his  most  valuable 
Iipporter  in  the  Congress  will  be  Senator  Richard 
frevard  Russell  of  Georgia. 

J  On  the  other  hand,  if  Johnson  orders  a  further 
l.calation  of  the  war,  the  most  outspoken  defender 
It  that  decision  will  be  the  same  Richard  Russell, 
I  ho  in  fact  is  also  a  major  backer  of  the  Admin- 
■tration's  present  limited-war  policy. 

As  more  than  one  Democratic  President  has 
Warned— and  as  Lyndon  Johnson  long  has  known 
I  this  ultraconservative  Southerner  is  a  highly 
I  lowledgeable,  sophisticated  politician  who  can 
13  uniquely  useful  to  Presidents  when  he  chooses. 
I  Of  his  conservatism  there  can  be  no  doubt.  To 
I  vil-rights  advocates  he  is  *he  ultimate  legisla- 
I  ve  enemy,  while  states'  rightists  cherish  him  as 
lieir  champion.  With  few  exceptions  he  has  op- 
I  osed  the  Great  Society  just  as  he  opposed  the 
I'ew  Frontier.  During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  he 
rged  Kennedy  to  invade  Cuba.  He  is  a  "big- 
||omber"  man  who  has  voted  against  the  nuclear- 
kst-ban  treaty  and  foreign  aid.  Political  cartoon- 
its  commonly  picture   him   in   a  Confederate 
eneral's  uniform  or  with  a  committee  chairman's 
avel  in  his  raised  hand— a  symbol  of  domestic  con- 
ervatism,  legislative  obstruction,  committee  rule, 
pd  the  evils  of  the  seniority  system. 

He  has  indeed  been  all  those  things.  Rut  he  i 
i  addition  a  highly  complex  personality,  feared 
ind  respected  at  both  the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA 
s  a  father  figure.  And  back  home  he  is  a  high 
j  rince  of  state  politics,  beyond  criticism  or  mean- 
ngful  challenge. 


Brusque  and  remote  of  manner  and  ascetic  in 
his  tastes,  he  is  known  also  for  his  kindly,  gentle 
nature  and  for  a  monumental  sense  of  honor.  At 
sixty-eight,  he  has  a  worrisome  cough  and  a  near- 
photographic  memory;  he  frets  at  times  that  his 
thirty-three  years  of  service  in  Washington  have 
permitted  Georgia  voters  to  forget  him. 

His  Washington  home  is  a  small,  impersonally 
furnished  apartment.  A  bachelor  who  says  his  one 
major  regret  is  that  he  never  took  a  wife,  he  makes 
work  his  whole  life  and  always  has  done  so.  He  has 
no  social  life,  no  intimate  friends,  pays  meticulous 
attention  to  detail,  and  doesn't  like  to  delegate 
authority.  He  is  a  loner  ("He  who  travels,  travels 
fastest  alone,"  his  father  once  advised  him)  who 
keeps  his  office  under  his  hat  and  his  staff  gener- 
ally in  the  dark. 

His  hard  work  has  borne  rich  reward,  however. 
People  come  to  him.  His  name  would  be  included 
today— as  twenty  years  ago— on  any  list  of  Wash- 
ington's dozen  most  powerful  men.  President 
Johnson  calls  him  regularly  for  advice.  He  is  a 
frequent  guest  at  intimate  White  House  dinners. 
And  he  has  attained  the  ultimate  mark  of  prestige 
in  a  town  where  politics  is  approached  as  a  sport 
by  its  fans.  For  he  is  one  of  those  special  person- 
alities about  whom  there  exists  a  "theory." 

It  concerns  his  past  Presidential  ambition,  the 
extent  of  his  power  in  the  Senate,  and  his  special 
relationship  with  Lyndon  Johnson. 

According  to  this  theory  Russell— in  1932— con- 
sidered himself  a  national  figure  who  stood  an  ex- 
ellent  chance  of  winning  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination.  When  the  party  coldly  rejected 
him  as  no  more  than  a  regional  segregationist, 
the  shock  produced  two  reactions.  First,  he  gave 
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up  hope  of  national  office  to  assume  determined 
leadership  of  the  Senate's  Southern  bloc.  Second, 
he  chose  Johnson  as  a  protege  to  whom  he  could 
transfer  his  ambition.  Now  he  sits  in  the  Senate, 
seeing  his  power  slowly  fade  and  watching  his 
protege  turn  into  a  far  different  President  from 
the  one  he  had  in  mind. 

This  is  a  convenient  theory.  It  may  even  be 
partly  valid.  But  it  fails  to  reckon  with  Russell's 
complex  personality  and  underestimates  the  in- 
fluence he  still  exercises  in  national  affairs. 

When  Johnson  was  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
he  used  to  divide  his  colleagues  into  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots  of  power.  There  were  the  "whales," 
and  there  were  the  "minnows,"  and  Russell  was 
"the  principal  whale."  Today  Russell  is  no  longer 
Moby  Dick,  but  he  is  still  a  very  big  fish,  using  his 
power,  among  other  things,  to  lead  the  fight 
against  the  Administration's  latest  civil-rights  bill. 
He  is  also  quietly  guiding  a  tricky,  wartime  de- 
fense budget  through  an  election-year  Congress. 
And  he  is  becoming  increasingly  outspoken  about 
Vietnam. 

As  to  the  civil-rights  bill,  Russell's  hope  this 
year  is  to  keep  it  bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Failing  that,  he  wants  it  to  come  to  the 
Hour  for  debate,  complete— with  its  national  fair- 
housing  provision  which  he  sees  as  a  valuable 
shield.  Since  fair  housing  would  have  immediate 
impact  outside  the  South,  Russell  anticipates  that 
Northern  and  Eastern  Senators  who  normally 
support  civil-rights  legislation  will  not  be  anxious 
for  this  one  to  come  out  of  committee  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  If  it  does  they  will  be  in  no  hurry  to 
end  debate  lor  a  vote  for  fail-  housing  would 
anger  many  white  constituents  while  a  vote 
against  it  would  alienate  Negroes. 

"If  they're  in  good  faith,  I'll  help  them  hold  that 
in  the  bill,  I  certainly  will,"  Russell  says,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye. 

Russell  senses  another  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  public  pressure  for  new  civil-rights  legisla- 
tion is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  in  li)(>4.  Although 
he  is  not  saying  so,  he  seems  pretty  confident  of 
blocking  the  passage  of  the  Administration's  bill 
this  session.  "There  is  increased  feeling  over  the 
country  that  we've  got  a  great  many  civil-rights 
laws  already,  some  of  them  very  drastic,  and  it's 
well  enough  to  see  how  these  work  out,"  he  said  in 
an  interview  this  summer. 

Russell's  role  in  fighting  civil-rights  legislation 
is  an  old,  familiar  one  and  is  attracting  less  public 
attention  than  his  views  on'Vietnam. 

"It's  the  nearest  thing  to  a  total  national  frus- 
tration this  country  has  ever  encountered,"  he 
says.  "You  can't  help  anybody  who  won't  help 


themselves.  Without  some  kind  of  stability  ther 
we're  wasting  our  time."  The  United  States,  h 
proclaims  bluntly,  should  start  winning  the  war- 
or  get  out. 

These  views  seem  paradoxical.  If  the  war  i 
worth  winning,  how  can  we  consider  withdrawal 
Conversely,  if  we  can  afford  to  get  out,  is  no 
greater  escalation  foolish?  Russell's  position  i] 
further  confused  by  the  fact  that  he  has  consis 
tehtly  defended  the  Administration's  presen 
policy.  Once  "our  forces  and  our  flag  were  com 
mitted,"  there  was  "no  honorable  alternative,' 
in  his  opinion.  He  says  Johnson  inherited  "f 
pretty  well  fixed  policy"  in  Vietnam  and  has  beei 
"exceedingly  cautious"  in  exercising  it.  "If  he  hac 
been  handed  a  clear  slate,  I'd  say  he'd  made  somt 
errors.  But  he  didn't  get  one." 

j 

And  yet— "I  wouldn't  fight  this  kind  of  one-^ 
handed  war,"  he  adds.  "The  only  thing  to  do  is 
punish  North  Vietnam  until  they're  willing  tc 
negotiate.  I  wouldn't  hit  the  towns,  but  I'd  hit. 
every  industry  capable  of  producing  any  weapons 
or  materials  of  war." 

More  than  anything  else,  however,  he  wants  out. 
Earlier  this  year  he  suggested  a  "survey"  to  de- 
termine if  a  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
wish  the  United  States  to  leave.  If  so,  he  said,] 
the  American  presence  should  be  withdrawn  im- 
mediately. In  a  more  recent  private  interview 
in  his  Senate  office,  he  suggested  two  other  alter- 
natives: . 

In  the  event  of  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  should  adopt  the  "enclave  theory" 
of  retired  General  James  Gavin,  quit  the  interior 
offensive,  and  pull  all  American  troops  back  fm 
selected,  well-protected  coastal  sites.  If  civil  war  i 
is  averted,  the  United  States  should  request  the 
International  Control  Commission  member  na- 
tions-Canada, India,  and  Poland— to  conduct  anil 
supervise  popular  elections  immediately. 

Russell  never  wanted  the  United  States  to  be- 
come involved  in  Vietnam.  In  1954  he  protested  ait 
Eisenhower  Administration  proposal  to  send  U.  S. 
aircraft  to  aid  the  French  at  Dienbienphu.  During 
the  past  two  years  he  has  urged  repeatedly  that 
we  reevaluate  our  role,  warning  that  the  involve- 
ment will  prove  increasingly  costly  "in  both  blood 
and  treasure."  And  he  has  belittled  the  strategic 
value  of  South  Vietnam.  "I  don't  buy  this  so-called 
domino  theory."  he  says.  "We  don't  have  to  have 
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outh  Vietnam  to  hold  back  the  hordes  of  commu- 
ism." 

[  Such  talk  has  led  to  speculation  that  Russell 

light  eventually  break  with  the  Administration, 
{[all  for  unilateral  withdrawal,  and  thus  join  forces 
f'ith  Senators  Fulbright  and  Morse.  This  forecast 
■  5  wide  of  the  mark.  Russell  has  achieved  a  unique 

osition  from  which  he  can  back  up  the  Adminis- 
I  ration's  present  policy,  support  a  stepped-up  war, 

r  rise  to  the  President's  defense  if  he  should 
f  ound  the  call  of  frustrated  retirement  from  Viet- 

am, 

With  a  Permanent  Lease 

{The  foundation  of  Russell's  power  is  awesome 
find  unlikely  to  be  matched  by  any  future  Senator. 
|?or  new  Senate  rules  adopted  in  1963  prevent  new 
inembers  from  attaining  such  a  position  of  wide 
I  nfluence  by  specifying  that  no  Senator  may  serve 
|m  more  than  two  major  standing  committees.  An 
I  idded  "grandfather  clause,"  however,  allowed 
Lhose  who  already  were  serving  on  more  than  two 
f:o  retain  their  seats.  Russell  serves  on  three— 
jArmed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Space.  He 
[is  also  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee, which  reviews  all  new  legislative  proposals, 
and  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee,  where  a 
j  Southern  bloc  under  his  leadership  has  a  strong 
voice  in  committee  assignments.  As  chairman  of 
both  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  is 
the  Capitol  Hill  boss  man  of  the  U.S.  military  es- 
tablishment. Similarly,  he  is  chairman  of  a  special 
Armed  Services-Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  supervises  the  policy  and  budget  of  the  CIA. 
He  is  the  number-two  Democrat  on  the  main  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  where  he  is  unofficial 
"president"  and  Arizona's  aged  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
Jen  is  "chairman  of  the  board."  He  leads  the 
Southerners,  a  cartel  of  honey-voiced,  iron-fisted 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen  who  are 
still  one  of  the  principal  power  blocs  of  national 
politics. 

He  is  Southern-country  Southern-and  he  loves 
the  old-time  ways.  His  ancestors  have  lived  in  the 
Deep  South  since  Colonial  times;  in  the  Civil  War 
Sherman's  troops  burned  his  grandfather's  cotton 
mill.  His  home  is  in  Winder,  one  of  those  little 
.•ed-clay  Georgia  farm  towns  which  seem  t<>  hold 
a  permanent  lease  on  the  slow  passage  of  time. 

The  Russells  are  a  political  family.  The  Sena- 
tor's father  served  in  the  state  legislature,  ran 
unsuccessfully  both  for  Governor  and  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, and  eventually  became  chief  justice  of  the 
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state  supreme  court.  Richard  Brevard's  own  po- 
litical rise  was  phenomenal.  Elected  to  the  Georgia 
legislature  at  twenty-two,  he  was  its  Speaker 
within  six  years.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
Governor— at  thirty-three,  the  youngest  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  the  state's  history.  Three  years  after- 
ward, he  entered  the  Senate,  succeeding  Robert 
La  Follette  as  its  youngest  member.  Within  two 
years  he  was  floor-managing  major  New  Deal  leg- 
islation; within  ten  he  was  leader  of  the  Southern 
bloc,  the  region's  outstanding  political  figure,  and 
its  favorite  Presidential  candidate. 

He  is  a  segregationist,  though  he  knows  he  is 
fighting  a  losing  battle  at  a  time  of  historic  social 
unrest  and  change.  If  it  were  up  to  him,  the  Ne- 
gro's relative  position  in  American  society  today 
would  be  just  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  United  States  would  remain  forever  a  com- 
pletely segregated  nation  of  blacks  and  whites. 

Within  this  framework,  he  would,  of  course, 
support  and  work  hard  for  equal  Negro  advance- 
ment—for better  education  and  housing  and  health 
care,  for  improved  economic  opportunity  and  gen- 
erally elevated  living  conditions.  He  does  not  hate 
the  black  man,  nor  does  he  wish  him  harm;  just 
the  opposite.  But  he  does  believe  he  has  a  special 
place  in  America,  and  that  is  with  other  black 
men.  Furthermore,  he  fails  to  understand  why  the 
Negro  does  not  desire  the  same  thing. 

His  conservatism  was  correctly  measured  by 
Georgia  Republicans  who  ran  big  ads  during  the 
1964  Presidential  campaign  proclaiming,  "Russell 
and  Goldwater  Vote  Alike!"  He  quotes  Washing- 
ton, who  admonished  the  young  Republic  in  his 
Farewell  Address  to  "resist  with  care  the  spirit  of 
innovation."  While  he  concedes  that  the  modern 
age  poses  unprecedented  challenge  to  the  conserva- 
tive philosophy,  he  insists  that  the  Constitution 
remains  the  master  mechanic's  kit  containing  all 
the  tools  needed  to  tune  up  the  federal  government 
to  run  with  the  times.  His  is  the  classic,  conserva- 
tive fear  that  the  historical  trend  in  the  U.  S.  is 
toward  an  overwhelmingly  powerful  central  gov- 
ernment. 

Adamant  Old  Pro 

This  was  not  always  his  view.  When  he  came  to 
Washington  as  a  New  Dealer,  he  was  a  Southern 
agrarian  populist  from  the  hard-times,  rut-roaded 
cotton  country  who  backed  Franklin  Roosevelt  all 
the  way.  The  man  who  charged  in  1965  that  fed- 
eral  aid  to  education  constituted  an  intolerable 
invasion  of  states'  rights  was  the  same  who  said 
in  1935,  "I  trust  and  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far 
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distant  when  the  federal  government  will  recog- 
nize its  responsibility  .  .  .  and  will  provide  funds 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools 
of  t his  country." 

The  Southern  Beauregard  who  always  seems  to 
shout  "Charge!"  in  international  affairs  and 
"'Whoa!"  in  domestic  matters,  the  disillusioned 
New  Dealer,  the  Old  South  segregationist,  the 
Congressional  lion  secure  in  his  bone-littered  den, 
the  heartbroken  Presidential  aspirant  determined 
forever  to  show  'em,  the  baron  of  the  legislative 
branch  resisting  the  pull  of  the  modern  tide  of  the 
Presidency-he  is  all  of  these.  But  there  is  also  a 
part  of  him  which  New  Mexico's  Clinton  Ander- 
son had  in  mind  when  he  called  Russell  "the  Sena- 
tor's Senator."  This  is  the  Russell  who,  according 
to  Washington's  Henry  Jackson,  "has  a  genius  for 
cutting  through  confusion  to  Ret  to  the  facts  and 
the  truth";  who,  says  North  Dakota's  Milton 
Young,  "always  has  come  up  with  the  good  .judg- 
ment when  we  have  faced  difficult  problems";  who 
is  characterized  by  Connecticut's  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff  as  "an  outstanding  public  servant  and  a  great 
human  being." 

This  is  the  adamant  old  segregationist  who 
rushed  home  to  Georgia  the  moment  the  1964  civil- 
rights  bill  was  signed  into  law  to  proclaim  pub- 
licly, "It  is  now  on  the  books  and  it  becomes  our 
duty  as  good  citizens  to  learn  to  live  with  it."  This 
is  the  Senator  who  was  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
first  choices  for  appointment  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission- the  wise,  thoroughly  fair,  sympathetic- 
old  pro  who  lends  valuable  tactical  advice  to  his 
legislative  opponents;  the  master  of  the  Senate's 
complicated  rules;  the  one  man  who  can  always 
sense  the  Senate's  mood;  the  virtuoso  of  legisla- 
tive timing;  the  honest  broker  of  inevitable  com- 
promise, whose  expertise  extends  over  a  dozen 
different  fields. 

This  Russell  is  the  Senate's  (and  in  some  ways, 
the  federal  government's)  chief  boatswain,  who 
has  his  own  opinion  about  the  captain,  the  crew, 
and  the  set  course,  but  has  a  professional  pride  in 
small  seamanship,  and  is  always  the  first  man 
called  when  rough  weather  threatens. 

A  historic  Russell  exploit  was  his  conduct  of 
the  MacArthur  hearings  during  the  Korean  War. 
When  President  Truman  relieved  the  General  of 
his  command  in  the  spring  of  1951,  the  United 
States  was  fighting  its  first  frustrating  war  of 
containment  in  Asia.  Weary  of  apparently  endless 
costly  stalemate,  many  Americans  were  of  a  mind 
to  agree  with  the  General  when  he  publicly  criti- 
cized his  Commander  in  Chief's  policy  of  limited 
war  and  insisted,  "There  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory." His  dismissal  caused  a  national  uproar  out 


of  which  Republicans  were  sure  they  could  fashion 
a  valuable  issue  for  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Urged  on  by  other  Democratic  leaders,  who  saw 
a  tactical  advantage  in  beating  Congressional 
Republicans  to  the  draw,  Russell  wired  MacArthur 
immediately,  inviting  him  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  General  i 
accepted. 

Russell  next  fought  off  a  Republican  proposal 
that  the  General  testify  before  a  special  joint  ] 
committee  and  a  subsequent  attempt  to  have  the 
Armed  Services  hearings  televised.  He  announced 
that  the  hearings  would  be  secret  for  security  rea- 
sons, unless  MacArthur  personally  requested 
otherwise,  but  promised  "quick  and  full  public 
reports"  daily.  It  was  a  gamble,  but  a  shrewd  one 
based  on  his  familiarity  with  the  military  mind, 
and  it  paid  off.  The  General  agreed  to  secret  hear- 
ings, thus  denying  himself  the  golden  opportunity 
of  stating  his  case  before  what  surely  would  have 
been  a  vast  national  TV  audience. 

The  Senator  accorded  the  General  all  the  honors 
due  a  hero  of  the  Republic,  treated  him  with  elab- 
orate patience  and  courtesy,  but  kept  firm  personal 
control  of  the  proceedings.  He  promised  Mac- 
Arthur  a  full,  fair  hearing,  and  he  proceeded  to 
give  him  one.  The  hearings  began  as  the  nation's  ! 
biggest  news  story.  By  the  time  they  ended,  nearly  f 
two  months  later,  the  testimony  filled  volumes, 
cartoonists  were  picturing  the  two  men  with  long 
white  beards,  and  public  interest  had  so  dwindled 
that  nobody  seemed  to  notice  that  the  committee 
never  issued  a  final  report  and  never  made  an  offi- 
cial judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  dismissal. 

Older  Brother 
To  the  White  House 

If  Vietnam  eventually  causes  the  President  to 
pick  up  the  phone,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  he 
has  called  on  Russell  for  help.  Their  relationship 
began  in  the  1930s,  when  Johrson  was  a  young 
Congressman  representing  a  Texas  district  in- 
tenselj  interested  in  rural  electrification.  "Every 
year  the  House  cut  RE  A  funds  and  every  year  he 
came  to  me  to  get  the  money  restored  in  the  Sen- 
ate,"  Russell  remembers.  "He  knew  what  he  was  j 
talking  about,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  'That  boy's  J 
a  good  Congressman.'  We  became  and  have  rem 
mainod  good  friends." 

Johnson  fought  hard  for  Russell  as  Presidential 
nominee  of  the  1952  convention.  Russell,  in  turn,  1 
taught  Johnson  his  legislative  techniques  and,  in 
195.'5,  backed  him  for  election  as  Majority  Leader, 
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although  he  was  still  not  halfway  into  his  fresh- 
man term.  Today  the  Senator,  who  believes  "the 
President  should  be  the  seeker,  always,"  never 
calls  the  President,  but  the  President  frequently 
calls  the  Senator.  Russell's  role  has  been  described 
as  that  of  "an  older  brother  who  calls  them  like  he 
sees  them." 

Though  their  relationship  has  become  a  political 
legend,  it  has  not  been  placid.  Both  are  tough, 
intensely  competitive  men  who  don't  like  to  get 
beaten,  especially  by  the  other.  A  mutual  friend 
calls  it  a  "hate-love  relationship  between  two 
old  horny-handed  professionals." 

One  moment  of  stress  occurred  in  1964  when 
Russell,  despite  Southern  indignation  at  passage 
of  the  civil-rights  bill,  carefully  allowed  that  he 
would  vote  for  Johnson  "because  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat." But  he  arranged  to  be  off  inspecting  West 
European  defense  installations  while  Johnson 
campaigned  in  the  South.  Yet,  one  week  after  the 
election,  he  was  invited  to  a  deer  hunt  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch.  Georgia's  young,  ambitious  Governor  Carl 
Sanders,  who  had  gone  down  the  line  for  Johnson 
in  the  South,  got  an  invitation,  too.  It  came  second- 
hand, from  Russell,  who  quietly  leaked  the  story 
to  reporters  to  show  Georgians  that  he  still  had 
the  pipeline  to  the  White  House. 

Pure  gold  gushed  from  that  pipeline  last  fall, 
when  Russell,  for  once,  seemed  to  be  in  political 
trouble.  He  had  been  hospitalized  with  bronchitis 
and  emphysema,  and  rumors  about  his  health  per- 
sisted. In  early  September  authoritative  word  came 
that  Governor  Sanders  would  oppose  him  in  the 
Democratic  primary.  Shortly  thereafter,  Russell 
announced  that  he  suddenly  was  "highly  encour- 
aged" that  the  $2.2  billion  C5A  jet  transport  con- 
tract would  be  awarded  to  the  Georgia-Lockheed 


GUARDING  HIS  TURF 

The  Senate  turned  aside  today  an  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  committee  supervising  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  .  .  .  The  outcome 
was  a  signal  victory  for  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia  .  .  .  chairman  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  present 
CIA  "watchdog"  subcommittee.  |  It  |  was  a 
setback  for  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Ar- 
kansas . . .  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  .  .  .  The  real  substance  of  the 
matter  was  the  power  complex  of  the  Senate. 
"I'm  not  trying  to  muscle  in  on  the  Senator's 
committee,"  Mr.  Russell  snapped.  "I'm  try- 
ing to  keep  him  from  muscling  in  on  my 
committee." 

—  From  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  15,  1966 


Company.  A  wild  afternoon  of  trading  in  aircraft 
stocks  on  the  New  York  market  followed.  The  next 
day  the  Pentagon  confirmed  the  report. 

The  award,  ending  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles 
in  U.  S.  aircraft  manufacturing  history,  assured 
the  Georgia  company  of  continued  high  employ- 
ment into  the  foreseeable  future.  Russell,  of 
course,  won  statewide  praise.  The  night  before  j 
the  announcement  he  had,  in  fact,  been  a  guest  at 
an  intimate  White  House  dinner.  Shortly  after- 
ward Sanders  withdrew  from  the  race,  saying  he 
had  become  convinced  that  Russell's  health  was  < 
"excellent."  He  had  also,  it  is  believed,  seen  polls 
indicating  that  Russell  would  skin  him  alive  in  a 
primary. 

As  a  result,  Russell  faces  no  meaningful  opposi- 
tion for  renomination  this  fall,  although  there  is  - 
always  the  chance  that  some  last-minute,  offbeat 
challenge  could  force  him  to  wage  an  expensive 
campaign.  But  he  will  be  reelected  this  year  and 
six  years  hence  if  he  chooses  to  run  again.  For  he 
is  a  Georgia  political  institution.  The  businessmen 
like  him;  so  do  the  Republicans  and  the  downstate 
woolhats.  To  most  people,  voting  for  him  is  a  habit. 
Negro  voters,  of  course,  don't  like  him,  but  there 
are  too  few  of  them  as  yet  to  counteract  his  solid 
overall  support,  based  on  appreciation  of  the  local 
gains  that  Mow  from  his  Senate  power.  For  he  has 
always  seen  to  it  that  the  state  gets  its  brimful 
share  of  federal  spending,  especially  defense 
funds.  With  fifteen  major  installations,  Georgia 
is  one  of  the  top  ten  states  in  defense-contract  > 
awards. 

Today,  Russell  is  second  in  seniority  only  to 
Carl  Hayden.  Half  of  his  fellow  members  have 
been  there  only  eight  years  and  thus  are  shave- 
tails compared  to  a  man  who  welcomed  Robert 
Taft  to  Washington.  When  he  came  to  town  in 
I'X.YA,  Senators  still  wore  morning  coats.  Today  it 
is  not  unusual  to  spot  an  occasional  sports  jacket 
being  worn  on  the  floor.  But  Richard  Russell  has 
never  been  seen  in  a  sports  coat  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  never  will  be. 

As  the  Senate  is  changing,  so  is  his  home  state. 
In  Georgia  at  present,  one-fifth  of  the  voters  are 
Negro,  half  the  population  is  urban,  and  more  of 
the  same  is  in  prospect.  More  and  more  Negroes 
are  lining  up  at  the  registration  offices.  From 
places  like  Villa  Rica,  Sugar  Hill,  Ludowici— and 
Winder— young  folk  are  still  on  the  move  to  At- 
lanta and  other  cities. 

Russell  will  never  move.  Along  with  the  old  peo- 
ple who  keep  on  living  at  the  old  home  place  de- 
spite repeated  invitations  from  the  children  to 
move  into  town,  he  wouldn't  feel  comfortable 
there. 

Harper's  Mayaziiie,  September  1U60 
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ology: 

te  New  Salvation  of  Man 


hward  E.  Evans 


ni  iggression,  by  Konrad  Lorenz. 
ri  slated  by  Marjorie  Kerr  Wilson. 
Jourt,  Brace  &  World,  $5.75. 
hlTerritorial  Imperative,  by  Rob- 

■  rdrey.  Atheneum,  $6.95. 

Bression  underlies  man's  activi- 
Bon  every  level:  his  childhood 
Ui  s,  his  teen-age  bravado,  his  adult 
efying  for  influence  and  financial 

■  rds,  his  behavior  on  the  high- 
si,  most  of  all  the  international 
1  in  which  he  becomes  periodically 
Boiled.  With  the  invention  of  gun- 
iter,  overt  aggression  became  un- 
lable;  but  we  bore  it,  not  without 
li.  With  the  harnessing  of  nuclear 
|:r  and  the  invention  of  delivery 
Isms  of  incredible  speed,  war  has 
■ne  unthinkable;  yet  we  think 
i  t  it,  write  about  it,  and  even 
»lge  in  it  gingerly-while  our  Sen- 
si  $  ponder  how  far  counteraggres- 
I  can  be  carried  without  triggering 
I  incineration  of  our  planet.  Sci- 
ft  it  appears,  has  led  us  down  these 
I  arious  paths  by  teaching  us  too 
|h  about  the  physical  world,  too 
I S  about  ourselves.  But  must  this 
!  it  ably  be  so? 

ere  are  two  books  devoted  to  the 
is  that  many  of  the  enigmas  of 
an  behavior  can  be  understood  in 
light  of  modern  biology.  As  Kon- 
Lorenz  puts  it  in  the  introduction 
hi  Aggression:  "Behavioral  sci- 
!  really  knows  so  much  about  the 
iral  history  of  aggression  that  it 
l  become  possible  to  make  state- 
ts  about  the  causes  of  much  of  its 
functioning  in  man."  And  as  Rob- 
Ardrey  remarks  in  the  first  chap- 
of  The  Territorial  Imperative : 
Ml  ...  is  ...  a  territorial  animal 
it  is,  one  possessing  'an  innate 
ipulsion  to  defend  one's  property']. 
We  act  as  we  do  for  reasons  of  our 
•per's  Magazine,  September  1966 


evolutionary  past,  not  our  cultural 
present,  and  our  behavior  is  as  much 
a  mark  of  our  species  as  is  the  shape 
cf  a  human  thigh  bone." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  Pope's  cozy 
pentameter,  "The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man";  or  from  Disraeli's 
answer  to  the  question,  "Is  man  an 
ape  or  angel?":  "My  lord,  I  am  on  the 
side  of  the  angels."  It  is  even  a  far 
cry  from  much  of  psychology  and  the 
social  sciences,  which  incredibly  have 
grown  up  apart  from  biology,  the 
study  of  living  things.  Ardrey  quotes 
the  anthropologist  Ashley  Montagu  as 
stating  that  "aggressiveness  is 
taught,  as  are  all  forms  of  violence 
which  human  beings  exhibit."  This 
is  the  antithesis  of  all  that  Lorenz 
and  Ardrey  have  to  say.  Although  the 
fact  that  man's  physique  evolved  from 
that  of  lower  animals  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  a  century,  more  or  less, 
even  part  of  the  scientific  community 
still  seems  to  deny  that  his  psyche  had 
a  similar  origin.  Lorenz'  chapter  "On 
the  Virtue  of  Humility"  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  everyone. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  au- 
thors are  discussing  aggression 
within  a  species,  a  subject  scarcely 
understood  at  all  until  the  past  few 
decades.  (Contests  between  species, 
the  "nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw" 
we  hear  so  much  more  about,  are 
treated  by  Lorenz  in  five  pages.  As  he 
points  out,  the  attack  of  a  predator 
upon  its  prey  is  "not  a  fight  in  the 
real  sense  of  thf  word.  ...  A  dog  about 
to  catch  a  hunted  rabbit  has  the  same 
kind  of  es  happy  expression  as 

he  has  when  .  >ets  his  master  or 
awaits  some  longed-ior  treat.")  Un- 
derstanding of  aggression  among 
members  of  one  species  has  c  "me  with 
the  recent  surge  of  interest  in  u  c  ob- 
jective, quantitative  study  of  anima 


in  their  natural  environments,  a  field 
in  which  Lorenz  himself  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  "We  find,"  says 
Lorenz,  "that  aggression,  far  from 
being  the  diabolical,  destructive  prin- 
ciple that  classical  psychoanalysis 
makes  it  out  to  be,  is  really  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  life-preserving  organi- 
zation of  instincts."  Furthermore, 
"mutation  and  selection,  the  great 
'constructors'  which  make  genealogi- 
cal trees  grow  upward,  have  chosen, 
of  all  unlikely  things,  the  rough  and 
spiny  shoot  of  intra-specific  aggres- 
sion to  bear  the  blossoms  of  personal 
friendship  and  love."  "We  do  not 
know  of  a  single  animal  which  is  capa- 
ble of  personal  friendship  and  which 
lacks  aggression."  The  dilemma  of 
man  is  that  these  adaptive  behavior 
patterns  have  been  "thrown  out  of 
balance  by  the  rapid  change  wrought 
.  .  .  by  cultural  development."  "The 
danger  to  modern  man  arises  not  so 
much  from  his  power  of  mastering 
natural  phenomena  as  from  his  pow- 
erlessness  to  control  sensibly  what  is 
happening  today  in  his  own  society. 
I  maintain  that  this  powerlessness  is 
entirely  the  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
human  insight  into  the  causation  of 
human  behavior." 

I  hope  that  readers  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  follow  Lorenz'  argument  in 
full.  Those  who  have  read  his  earlier 
book  King  Solomon's  Ring  will  need 
no  urging.  On  Aggression  is  just  a 
bit  heavier  going,  particularly  the 
middle  chapters,  and  one  misses  the 
delightful  marginal  sketches  of  King 

Dr.  Evans,  a  curator  at  Harvard's 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  is 
the  author  of  many  scientific  papers 
and  a  p<>i>Nlar  book  called  "Wasp 
Farm"  (Natural  History  Press, 
1963). 
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Solomon's  Ring  (only  five  illustra- 
tions in  nearly  300  pages  of  descrip- 
tive material  leave  one's  powers  of 
visualization  slightly  exhausted!).  It 
is  nevertheless  a  wise,  eloquent,  and 
in  my  opinion  an  extremely  important 
book. 

Robert  Ardrey,  the  author  of  the 
second  book  under  consideration,  is  a 
playwright  and  science  popularizer, 
author  of  the  widely  read  African 
Genesis.  He  writes  in  a  free-swinging 
style,  often  deliberately  provocative, 
sometimes  downright  provoking  (I 
found  remarks  such  as  "nature  sighs" 
and  "evolution  shrugs"  especially  an- 
noying). Nevertheless  Ardrey  knows 
his  subject  well,  and  he  presents  a 
wealth  of  fascinating  information 
accurately  and  entertainingly.  While 
he  focuses  on  territoriality,  and  thus 
on  a  smaller  segment  of  the  total  pic- 
ture than  Lorenz,  he  selects  his  ex- 
amples from  a  wide  range  of  animals, 
including  mammals  and  especially 
prinutes.  Lorenz,  in  contrast,  tends 
to  emphasize  fish  and  birds,  as  studied 
by  himself  and  members  of  his  school ; 
his  description  of  the  surprising  sim- 
ilarities between  the  social  and  mari- 
tal life  of  geese  and  of  men  is 
absorbing,  but  one  longs  to  hear  what 
the  extensive  recent  research  on  the 
behavior  of  lemurs,  monkeys,  and 
apes  may  suggest  regarding  man's 
behavior.  This  Ardrey  attempts  to  in- 
dicate. 

Since  we  know  that  aggressive  en- 
counters increase  as  population  den- 
sity increases,  it  would  seem  that  the 
future  of  man,  who  in  a  few  tickings 
of  the  geologic  clock  has  traded  in  his 
stone  axes  for  hydrogen  bombs,  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  Nevertheless 
both  Lorenz  and  Ardrey  are  opti- 
mists. As  Ardrey  put  it  in  African 
Genesis:  "Had  we  been  born  of  a  fal- 
len angel,  then  the  contemporary  pre- 
dicament would  lie  as  far  beyond 
solution  as  it  would  beyond  explana- 
tion. .  .  .  Rut  we  were  born  of  risen 
apes,  not  fallen  angels.  .  .  .  The  mir- 
acle of  man  is  not  how  far  he  has  sunk 
but  how  magnificently  he  has  risen." 
Lorenz  puts  it  this  way: 

If  I  thought  of  man  as  the  final  1 
image  of  God,  I  should  not  know  what 
to  think  of  God.  But  when  I  consider 
that  our  ancestors,  at  a  time  fairly 
recent  in  relation  to  the  earth's  his- 
tory, were  perfectly  ordinary  apes, 
closely  related  to  chimpanzees,  I  see 
a  glimmer  of  hope.  It  does  not  require 
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considerable  optimism  to  assume  that 
from  us  human  beings  something  bet- 
ter and  higher  may  evolve.  Far  from 
seeing  in  man  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
surpassable image  of  God,  I  assert — 
more  modestly  and,  I  believe,  in 
greater  awe  of  the  Creation  and  its 
infinite  possibilities — that  the  long- 
sought  missing  link  between  animals 
and  the  really  humane  being  is  our- 
selves! 

Such  optimism  can  only  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  man  will,  indeed, 
cast  aside  centuries  of  anthropocen- 
tric  rubbish  and  come  to  know  himself 
as  the  unique  and  improbable  animal 
he  is.  How  is  this  to  be  achieved? 
Ardrey  believes  that  "this  wealth  of 
information  concerning  animal  ways, 
placed  before  us  by  the  new  biology, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  windfall  in 
time  of  human  need."  And  Lorenz: 
"Expert  teaching  of  biology  is  the  one 
and  only  foundation  on  which  really 
sound  opinions  about  mankind  and  its 
relation  to  the  universe  can  be  built." 
I  could  not  agree  more. 

What  specific  programs  for  the  fu- 
ture do  these  teachings  suggest?  If 
man  is  basically  aggressive,  then  the 
continued  mouthing  of  platitudes 
about  brotherly  love  is  clearly  no  solu- 
tion. Both  authors  point  out  that  in 
most  animals  aggression  falls  short 
of  actual  combat  as  a  result  of  ritual- 
ized inhibitory  signals— odors,  colors, 
or  movements  which  determine  by 
their  development  or  persistence 
which  rival  is  stronger,  without  in- 
jury to  the  weaker.  All  forms  of  "fair 
fighting"  in  man,  from  chivalry  to 
the  Geneva  Convention,  bear  much 
resemblance  to  ritualized  combat  in 
animals.  Obviously,  we  should  expand 
all  forms  of  international  competition 
in  sports.  Just  as,  in  animals,  aggres- 
sion is  "redirected"  toward  objects 
other  than  the  aggressor,  so  we  may 
consider  rivalry  in  space  exploration, 
in  fact  in  scientific  research  generally, 
as  an  outlet  for  our  aggressive  drives. 
Of  perhaps  more  value  than  these 
specific  suggestions  is  the  contention 
of  both  authors  that  morality  itself  is 
an  <mt growth  of  our  animal  heritage 
and  thus  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
methods  of  science  and  technology. 
Perhaps  a  general  appreciation  of 
this  will  result  from  several  genera- 
tions of  the  expert  biology  teaching 
for  which  these  authors  plead,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  we  can  afford  to 
wait  that  long. 


A  Do-it-yourself 
Guide  to 
Mis-planned 
Estates 

by  Julian  S.  Bush 


Early  this  spring,  a  book  entil 
How  to  Avoid  Probate,  by  Normal' 
Dacey  (Crown,  $4.95),  made  a  n 
tively  unheralded  appearance.  By  J 
it  had  sold  an  astounding  275/' 
copies  and  its  publishers  now  face1! 
delightful  problem  of  trying  to  k 
up  with  orders. 

Interest  in  the  subject  is  und 
standable,  for  the  probate  system? 
many  states  are  archaic.  They  subj 
estates  to  unnecessary  expense,  I 
lays,  and  lack  of  privacy,  as  well 
instability  by  making  it  fairly  ejl 
for  a  disgruntled  relative  to  cont 
a  will.  Mr.  Dacey  proposes  overcomH' 
these  hazards  with  a  legal  dev. 
known  as  a  "revocable  living  trus* 
a  method  by  which  one's  property 
placed  in  trust  ownership;  the  in' 
vidual  keeps  the  use  and  benefit  of  I 
property   during  his   lifetime  a 
whatever  is  left  at  his  death  pas, 
directly  to  his  designated  beneficii 
without  going  through  the  prob; 
court.  He  also  retains  the  power1 
cancel  or  vary  the  arrangement 
case  of  changing  circumstances. 

Despite  the  author's  pretensio; 
using  a  cancelable  trust  to  avoid  t 
well-known  faults  of  the  probate  s; 
tern  is  not  his  unique  discovery.  I 
fore  Mr.  Dacey 's  book  appeared,  t 
American  Bar  Assoc  iation  began  r 
tional  circulation  of  a  film  and  stu 
outline  prepared  by  Professor 
James  Casnei  of  llai  v  arc!  I  ,aw  Schi 
on  "The  Revocable  Trust."  Profess 
Casner  carefully  analyzes  both  t 
general  advantages  and  the  sped 
disadvantages  of  using  the  device 
particular  situations.  Mr.  Dacey  a 
vocates  its  indiscriminate  empk 
ment  as  the  "magic  key  to  proba 


Mr.  Hush,  an  attorney,  is  adjunct  pr 
feasor  of  hue  at  Columbia  Lair  Sch< 
and  n  st  arch  conns*  I  to  tht  Nt  w  Yo 
State  Legislative  Commission  on  E 
tates. 


lo  a  legal  wonder  drug  that 
ou  permanent  immunity 
.cket." 

contains  only  51  pages  of 
persed  among  290  pages  of 
o-it-yourself,  legal  docu- 
reader  is  instructed  to  fill 
ied  form  each  time  he  buys 
;ns  a  bank  account,  invests 
,1  fund,  or  acquires  furni- 
iv  personal  property.  Since 
I'm  of  each  kind  is  included 
handy  order  blanks  fill  the 
pages.  Each  new  form  will 
jjlollar. 

Miy  is  not  a  lawyer;  his  text 
m  contain  numerous  legal 
J[  insufficiencies,  and  may 
I  d  or  enforceable  in  many 
D  tribes  against  lawyers  and 
di  the  book  but  possibly  they 
,e|ble  to  a  recent  injunction 
tfr  him  from  drawing  wills 
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and  other  legal  documents  for  the 
people  to  whom  he  sells  shares  in  mu- 
tual funds. 

In  any  case,  the  real  menace  of  his 
book  is  that  it  touts  a  single  solution 
for  each  and  every  reader,  regardless 
of  the  vast  differences  in  their  indi- 
vidual situations,  families,  and  prob- 
lems. The  unwary  purchaser  and  user 
of  the  system  will  not,  of  course,  suf- 
fer the  consequences.  Instead,  his 
family  and  relatives  will  have  to  un- 
ravel the  resulting  mess  after  his 
death.  The  costs  thus  unwittingly  in- 
curred may  far  outstrip  the  savings 
one  might  hope  to  gain  through  pro- 
bate avoidance. 

In  this  area  above  all,  where  mis- 
takes cannot  be  retracted  once  their 
perpetrator  has  died,  let  the  reader 
bear  in  mind  the  well-known  adage 
that  he  who  acts  as  his  own  lawyer 
has  a  fool  for  a  client. 


[brating 

!  ntury  of  Peter  Rabbit 


of  Pryce-Jones 


|als  of  Beatrix  Potter,  1881- 

■iscribed  by  Leslie  Linder. 

I  Warne,  $12.95. 

1st  self-respecting  English 
i  f  my  time  I  learned  to  read 
I'ter  Rabbit,  The  Tailor  of 
jr,  and  the  rest.  Well  into 
lei  still  find  great  therapeu- 
f  in  Beatrix  Potter  when  Wil- 
i  -oughs  and  Norman  Mailer 
id  a  disguise  on  my  imagina- 

II  never  felt  much  interest  in 
| 'otter  herself  until  a  friend 

old  me  of  her  pilgrimage  to 
District  when  Mrs.  Heelis 
rix  Potter  became )  was  an 
They  had  talked,  it  seems,  of 
things  until  suddenly  the 
)vang  to  her  feet,  ran  to  the 
and  began  shaking  her  fist 
ie  kitchen  garden.  "It's  those 
•bits  again,"  she  cried. 
i  years  ago,  Margaret  Lane 
•  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
y.  But  it  is  only  with  the  pub- 
>f  these  journals— on  the  cen- 
f  her  birth-that  she  springs 


entirely  to  life.  They  cover  her  years 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-one.  Written  in 
an  elaborate  cipher  code,  their  secret 
remained  inviolable  until  1958,  when, 
having  despaired  of  breaking  the 
code,  Leslie  Linder  unexpectedly 
sh.mbled  on  an  essential  clue.  Since 
Beatrix  Potter  wrote  at  high  speed 
and  spelled  erratically  the  work  of 
transcription  was  immense.  A  good 
deal  of  annotation  was  also  needed,  to 
elucidate  a  journal  designed  for  one 
reader  only.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  a  note  of  criticism  must  be 
struck.  The  editing  is  surprisingly 
lax.  For  instance,  there  are  repeated 
references  to  "Lady  Mastlake,"  when 
the  context  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
the  person  meant  is  Lady  Eastlake, 
widow  of  Sir  Charles,  first  director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  an  essential 
leader  in  the  history  of  mid-Victor- 
ian taste.  Not  all  tii<-  ,    t  notes  are  ac- 


Mr.  Pryce-Jones  is  a  critic  and  pot*  as 
well  as  former  editor  of  "The  Times 
Literary  Supplement"  of  London. 
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curate  in  points  of  nomenclature. 

In  most  respects,  however,  this  is 
a  most  satisfying  book.  As  a  journal 
it  recalls,  more  than  any  other,  the 
Kilvert  diaries.  Beatrix  Potter  was  a 
conscious  artist  in  all  she  wrote,  a 
strongly  idiosyncratic  young  woman, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  representative 
child  of  her  age,  born  into  a  rich 
manufacturing  family  of  narrow  be- 
liefs and  (I  deduce)  a  character  un- 
sympathetic to  herself. 

She  inherited  much  of  that  narrow- 
ness. Snobbish,  strongly  anti-Semitic, 
rigidly  anti-Liberal  in  politics,  credu- 
lous to  a  degree  about  any  tittle-tattle 
hostile  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  Jews, 
yearningly  solicitous  for  the  Royal 
Family,  she  does  not  cut  a  very  attrac- 
tive figure  at  first.  She  is  gleeful  about 
her  father's  bargains  in  worn-out 
horseflesh.  What  would  the  writer  of 
Black  Beauty  not  have  said  of  a  teen- 
age girl  who  notes,  "Papa  sent  Rey- 
nolds to  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  en- 
quire the  price  of  cat's  meat :  £2  for 
a  very  fat  horse,  30/  for  a  middling 
one,  thin  ones  not  taken  as  the  lions 
are  particular.  However  |  Prince]  is 
sold  to  a  cab  owner  along  the  road  for 
£15"? 

Little  by  little  one  becomes  fond  of 
her.  On  reflection,  is  not  the  success 
of  her  work  due  to  the  absence  of  Vic- 
torian mawkishness?  Her  parents 
may  have  destined  her  for  the  role  of 
a  dutiful  spinster  in  uncertain  health. 
To  escape,  she  had  to  be  tough,  to 
cultivate  a  wry  sense  of  private 
humor.  The  Potters  moved  in  no  spe- 
cial world.  They  were  rich  enough  to 
meet  politicians  or  magnates  as 
equals,  but  they  were  not  "county 
folk,"  and,  as  Nonconformists  in  reli- 
gion, they  were  likely  to  be  looked 
down  on  by  frequenters  of  the  Parish 
Church  as  fundamentally  non-U. 

Until  she  escaped,  despite  opposi- 
tion, into  marriage,  Beatrix  was 
driven  back  into  her  secret  annota- 
tions. One  day  she  is  amused  by  the 
boy  who  shot  a  white  owl  and  ex- 
claimed, "I've  shot  a  cherubim";  an- 
other (she  was  in  her  teens  at  the 
time )  she  greets  the  death  of  a  grand- 
mother with  the  mournful  note, 
"There  will  be  no  one  soon."  Every 
day  she  responds  to  the  delights  of  liv- 
ing: "the  sound  of  the  rocking  horse 
as  it  swung  . . .  the  smell  of  the  Indian 
corn,  and  the  feeling  on  plunging 
one's  hands  into  the  bin."  Millais  was 
.  mong  her  friends,  and,  in  long  ac- 
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counts  of  contemporary  exhibitions, 
she  shows  an  awareness  of  good  and 
bad  painting  far  ahead  of  her  time, 
and  strictly  divorced  from  fashion. 

She  writes  extensively  about  land- 
scape, notes  odd  characters  as  they 
catch  her  eye  during  the  family 
travels  in  the  West  Country  and  the 
North  of  England.  She  devotes  her- 
self to  one  animal  after  another, 
without  ever  losing  her  critical  sense 
about  them.  "Rabbits  are  creatures  of 
warm  volatile  temperament  but  shal- 
low and  absurdly  transparent.  It  is 
this  naturalness,  one  touch  of  nature, 
that  I  find  so  delightful  in  Mr.  Benja- 
min Bunny,  though  I  frankly  admit 
his  vulgarity,"  she  says.  And  again, 
with  mild  scorn,  "Benjamin's  mind 
has  at  last  comprehended  goose- 
berries." At  another  time  she  is  rear- 
ing a  family  of  snails  or  buying  a  tail- 
less cock  robin  for  eighteen  pence  in 
order  to  set  it  free.  But  every  day  she 
remains  tart,  observant,  silent  little 
Miss  Potter,  talking  aloud  to  herself 
in  her  journal  and.  not  unlike  the  tail- 
less robin,  watching  for  the  right 
moment  to  escape  from  imprison- 
ment. 

The  journal  ends  abruptly  as  suc- 
cess came  to  her  books,  her  paintings, 
and  her  scientific  researches.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  world  she 
wrote  of  ended  too.  Her  records  of  it 
are  no  less  vivid  than  her  record  of 
herself. 


Two  Fast  Curves 
and  a 

Change  of  Pace 


The  Swivel  Chair 


by  Jim  Bros  nan 


Willie  Mays,  by  Willie  Mays,  with 
Charles  Einstein.  Dutton,  $4.95. 
Backstage  at  the  Mets,  by  Lindsey 
Nelson,  with  Al  Hirshberg.  Viking, 
$3.95. 

Percentage  Baseball,  by  Earnshaw 
Cook.  M.I.T.  Press,  $9.95. 

A  critic  reading  books  about  base- 
ball is  like  a  big-league  batter  facing 
Sandy  Koufax.  If  he  gets  one  hit  in 
three  tries  he's  having  a  good  season. 

The  publishers'  pitches  for  10GG 
included:  a  solemn  autobiography  of 


Alas  for  the  book 
critic  who  writes 
with  passion  and 
polish  and  a  nice 
sense  of  proportion 
only  to  sec  his  closely  reasoned 
paragraphs  ripped  apart  and  ex- 
ploded into  vulgarly  large  type 
sizes  reappearing  over  the  book 
publisher's  colophon.  Even  the 
mandatory  elision  dots  don't  always 
save  him  from  distortion.  But  this 
is  the  price  he  pays  for  writing 
memorably,  for  soaring  above  the 
earthbound  copywriter.  Consider: 
Of  NEW  AXIS  ($3.95)  by 
Charles  Newman,  the  publisher 
said.  "A  look  beyond  the  familiar 
jibes  at  suburbia  into  its  pattern  of 
human  aspiration." 

The  critic  said,  ".  .  .  one  of  the 
best  American  first  novels  I've  read 
since  THE  CATCHER  IN  THE 
RYE  and  certainly  one  of  the  two 
or  three  fiction  discoveries  of  the 
year  .  .  .  His  episodic  technique,  like- 
that  of  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sors Joyce  ( in  THE  DUBLINERS  ) 
and  Sherwood  Anderson  (in 
WINESBURG,  OHIO),  gives  us 
the  best  of  both  novel  and  short 
story  .  .  .  NEW  AXIS  taxes  the 
vocabulary  of  praise."  —  WEBSTER 
Sc  noi  t,  Life. 

v  Of  HALIFAX:  The 
Life  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax ($8.50),  by  the 
^LJ^,  Earl  of  Birkenhead, 
the  publisher  said, 
"The  biography  of  a  statesman  who 
never  sought  office."  The  critic  said, 
"HALIFAX  is  first  rate.  Seldom 
has  a  more  enigmatic  and  difficult 
person  had  a  biography  more  clear- 
headed and  explicit,  as  well  as  fair." 
—  John  Gun  nil  i< 

.  .  an  important  ami  interest- 
ing book:  a  splendid  example  ol 
clear  dispassionate  English  biogra- 
phy concerning  a  significant  figure 


in  20th  century  Englar.  ' 

-  Professor  Frank  Frf  i 

Of  STEPPING  WES1  ( 

($4.95 ),  by  Malcolm  B; 
the  publisher  said,  "A  nov.  j 
tells  of  a  fumbling,  unsi 
English  novelist  who  is  o  ei 
creative  writing  fellowship  J* 
diet  Arnold  University,  son  . 
east  of  the  Rockies." 

The  critic  said,  "Mr.  B  Ibu 
sets  a  lively  pace  .  .  .  Thffl 
has  a  casually  funny  surface^ 
with  sudden  lyricism,  and 
high  casualty  list  amongst  M 
sional  frauds,  horrible  im 
permanently  damaged  by  d  | 
tellectual  parents,  and  amo  R 
jargon-mongers."  —  TheSp,  H 

".  .  .  Mr.  Bradbury 
has  a  baleful  eye  for 
human  weakness;  he 
describes  like  a  devil; 
and  the   result  is 
clever,  queer,  witty,  uncom 
.  .  .  a  prose  of  considerable  II 
brilliance  and  oddity 
always  a  sharp  cutting  edj 
cealed  somewhere  under  the^ihJ 

—  The  Manchester  Guard 

Hie   newest   in  the  DtfW 
Library  is  THE  NEGRO  1 

KAN  ( $9.50),  edited  by  U 
Parsons  and  Kenneth  B.  N 
The  publisher  said,  "In  it.il 
leaders  of  the  Civil  Rights  I 
ment  and  scholars  in  the  li  1 
history,  sociology,  social  pll 
ogy,  political  science,  and  et  c 
ics,  reflect  on  the  newest  sic 
the  Civil  Rights  Struggle." 

Writing  ahead  of  publ  I 
William  Bradford  Huie  saii 
fore  the  mass  impact  of  thi 
traordinary  papers,  the  v«| 
self-delusion  fall  and  leal 
great  dilemma  open 
on  every  side  to  the 
attack  of  courageous 
minds." 

Vive  the  critic! 


A  circular  from  British  publisher 
einemann  enlivens  the  morning  mail, 
s  first  page,  without  caption,  is  a  full 
ngth  photographic  study  of  one  of 
e  most  engaging  young  cadets  ever 

pose  for  the  camera.  In  the  strongly  handsome, 
.11  vulnerable  face,  in  the  proud  swagger  of  the 
ince  there  is  a  promise  of  a  man  to  make  history, 
he  picture  having  done  its  hypnotic  work,  the  back- 
)  page  claims  with  no  British  reserve  at  all  "The 
ost  important  biography  of  our  time."  CHURCH- 
by  Churchill.  We  approve  this  stout  assessment 
id  shall  lift  it  for  our  own  use  when  we  present 
INSTON  S.  CHURCHILL  tardily  on  this  side  of 
e  Atlantic,  two  weeks  after  its  London  debut  be- 
tuse  of  the  book  club  adoption  here. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill's  own  letters  form  the  core 
this  definitive  biography,  written  by  his  son, 
andolph  Churchill.  Sir  Winston  comes  on  the  scene 
i tli  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written 
hen  he  was  seven.  The  last  letter  in  Volume  I  was 
ritten  from  Canada  when  at  twenty-six  he  had  just 
nished  a  lecture  tour  in  the  new  world. 

"...  So  the  Queen  is  dead.  The  news  reached  us 
|t  Winnipeg  and  this  city  far  away  among  the  snows 
-  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  any  British  town  of 
nportance  began  to  hang  its  head  and  hoist  half- 
basted  flags.  A  great  and  solemn  event:  but  1  am 
urious  to  know  about  the  King.  Will  he  become 
csperately  serious?  Will  he  continue  to  be  friendly 
)  you?  Will  the  Keppel  be  appointed  1st  l  ady  of 
ie  Bedchamber'.'  ...  I  am  most  interested  and  feel 
ather  vulgar  about  the  matter.  I  should  like  to  know 
n  Emperor  and  a  king.  Edward  the  Ylllh  ■ 
aclzooks  what  a  long  way  that  seems  to  take  one 
ack!  I  am  glad  he  has  got  his  innings  at  last,  and 
m  most  interested  to  watch  how  he  plays  it  .  .  ." 

The  letters  are  all  wonderfully  revealing  of  a 
rilliant  society  living  at  the  top  of  its  bent  and  of 
n  appealing,  stubborn,  eager  youth,  short  of  money 
nd  patience,  already  too  tough  minded  to  lit  inside 
[is  social  mold,  too  ingenious  and  too  lucky  to  stay 
ooped  inside  a  strongly  guarded  Boer  prison, 
DO  forthright  to  temper  his  wartime  reportage  to 
the  prevailing  political  winds.  Certainly 
it  was  someone  who  read  every  word 
of  this  book  who  called  it  "The 
most  important  biography  of  our  time." 

Another  piece  of  mail,  this  one  outward  bound, 
presents  something  that  in  our  time  only  visitors  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  have  seen.  This  is 
he  collection  of  the  original  paintings  created  by 
lohn  James  Audubon  for  THE  BIRDS  OF 
AMERICA.  When  Audubon  created  them  o 
Jred  and  forty  years  ago,  no  process  existed  1 
precise  reproduction  of  works  of  art.  Instead,  crafts- 
men in  London  engraved  a  copy  of  each  painting  on 


(Advertisement) 

a  plate,  at  times  adding  backgrounds  and  changing 
compositions.  The  plates  were  printed  in  black  and 
white,  colored  by  hand,  and  bound  together  into  the 
Double  Elephant  Folio  edition.  The  surviving  prints, 
not  exact  copies  to  begin  with,  have  often  suffered 
from  age  and  misuse.  Subsequent  reproductions  of 
Audubon's  birds  have  been  copies  of  such  copies  and 
many  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  man's  original 
art  have  been  lost. 

Now  the  complete  collection  of  TIIK 
ORIGINAL  W  A  TER- C  ()  L  O  R 
PAINTINGS  by  JOHN  JAMES  AUD- 
UBON  for  The  Itirris  of  America 

has  been  compiled  by  the  editors  of 
American  Heritage.  It  has  been  superbly  bound  in 
two  volumes  that  represent  the  art  of  bookmaking 
at  its  finest.  The  431  plates  show  more  than  1050 
birds  -  -  representing  nearly  500  species  —  in  full 
color  in  their  natural  setting,  along  with  hundreds 
of  American  Mowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  Text  notes 
facing  each  of  the  plates  provide  scientifically  accu- 
rate identification  of  the  birds  and  their  floral  back- 
ground and  recite  relevant  passages  from  Audubon's 
w  ritings. 

How  Audubon  achieved  his  masterwork,  THE 
BIRDS  OF  AMERICA,  is  an  improbable,  touching, 
and  beautiful  tale.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  editor  of 
Horizon  magazine  and  former  editor  of  publications 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 
tells  the  story  in  his  7500-word  introduction. 


There  is  a  time  to  wait  for  actual 
possession  of  both  of  these  pleasures, 
but  no  time  to  lose  in  reserving  them 
at  your  bookseller  to  reap  financial 
rewards. 


Pleusc  clip  and  send  to  your  bookstore,  or  to  Houghton 
Milllm  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02107 

Please  send  mc   copies  of 

THE  ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOR  PAINTINGS 

bj  JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 

for  THE  BIRDS  Ol  AMERICA 

Publication  October  10 


□  $55.00  pre-publication 
[     chock  enclosed 


U  $75.00  alter  publication 
II  charge  my  account 


Please  send  me   copies  of 

WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL:  Youth  1874-1900 

by  Randolph  S.  C  hurchill 
Publication  November  10 
s'Min  pre-publication  □  $10.00  after  publication 

□  check  enclosed  !     charge  my  account 

Name   

Address   

City    State    Zip   

(add  any  citv  or  state  tax) 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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a  baseball  player,  a  funny  autobiog- 
raphy of  a  baseball  sportscaster,  and 
a  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  base- 
ball strategy.  The  first  two  are  typical 
sports  memoirs;  they  were  ghost- 
written to  gild  the  subjects  by  authors 
trained  in  the  art  of  biographical 
makeup.  In  the  modern  fashion  the 
ghosts  are  identified,  and  said  to  be 
intimate  friends  of  the  stars,  a  status 
devoutly  wished  by  baseball-fan  read- 
ers. Percentage  Baseball,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  written  by  a  fan,  although 
the  average  big-league  manager 
might  wish  that  its  author,  too,  were 
a  ghost.  He  should  drop  dead.  If  his 
theories  are  correct,  baseball  man- 
agers have  played  the  game  all  wrong 
for  years. 

The  average  manager  directs  a 
baseball  game  according  to  the 
HOOK,  an  unwritten  compendium  of 
personal  experiences,  abstracted  folk 
lore,  and  generalized  statistics.  He 
calls  it  "playing  the  percentages,"  and 
his  rending  of  them  determines  bat- 
ting orders,  sacrifice  bunts,  stolen 
bases,  pinch  hitters,  the  hit-and-run, 
and  any  change  of  pitchers  according 
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to  age-old  custom.  Earnshaw  Cook 
calls  the  BOOK  a  collection  of  dusty 
myths  and  whimsical  managerial  in- 
spiration. 

Baseball  is  the  only  professional 
sport  susceptible  to  attack  by  elemen- 
tary probability  theory.  Cook  (whose 
qualifications  as  a  baseball  expert  are 
merely  dimmed  by  his  assertion  that 
he  hit  .300  in  college-who'  didn't?  > 
is  a  noted  mathematician.  He  ana- 
lysed 750,000  plays  in  a  four-year 
study  of  big-league  strategy.  Any 
reader  who  takes  an  accelerated 
course  in  differential  calculus  can  eas- 
ily grasp  Cook's  equations;  fellow 
math-men  say  his  reasoning  is  logical. 
His  conclusions  may  outrage  conven- 
tion but  they  are  correctly  calculated 
to  the  fourth  decimal  point. 

Among  other  radical  but  verifiable 
assertions  are  Cook's  statements  that 
sacrifice  bunts  are  ordinarily  useless, 
batting  lineups  are  sloppily  ordered, 
the  platooning  of  personnel  is  grossly 
miscalculated,  and  pitchers  should 
never  bat.  (The  pitcher's  union  would 
consider  that  a  grievance  for  it  would 
take  the  fun  out  of  their  work.  I 


There's  a 


Momect  of  Thith 

when  you  serve  your  Sherry... 


...that  moment  when  your  guests  taste 
it.  If  it's  imported  Spanish  Sherry,  it  tells 
them  so  much  about  you  and  your  judg- 
ment. There  js  a  difference!  Because 
if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true  Sherry. 
If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 

6QLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.:  MUNSON  G.  SHAW  CO..  N.Y. 
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The  Pooh-Bahs  of  baseball  |, 
pooh  Cook's  book,  claiming  ths|]J 
doesn't  take  the  human  factor  y 
account.  The  role  of  the  team  mai  w< 
is  mainly  to  obtain,  train,  and  h.ilei 
qualified  people.  Strategic  maneifei 
are  the  least  important  elemeiiin 
professional  baseball.  Cook  &i\m 
that  strategy  is  simple,  even  ob  'nsi 
most  of  the  time.  He  chides  man;  >r$i 
because  their  knowledge  of  the  >r. 
centages"  they  rule  by  is  more  ijjfcj 
tive  than  realistic.  Cook's  book  mW 
be  invaluable  to  them  and  to  the j  tie 
itself.  But  baseball's  hoary  tradi  ns 
will  probably  keep  it  from  h;  ng 
much  of  an  effect. 

N  o  such  disagreements  are  lik4]tw 
arise    about    Willie    Mays.  Ire'l 
achievements  are  exhaustively  le-i 
tailed  by  Charles  Einstein,  a  'stJ 
Coast  writer  of  considerable  ta  its 
who  once  said,  "Mays  isn't  ficiin.' 
But  he  probably  should  be."  Vmi 
Mays  isn't  fiction,  but  it  isn't  'in 
and  solid  reportage,  either.  Wr.igi 
in  that  curious  style  best  defiru  as 
autobiographical    double-talk,  n- 
stein  has  Mays  say,  "At  places-tis 
book  will  sound  like  me  when  1;!' 
and  at  places  it  won't." 

Too  often  the  book  reads  the  a? 
Einstein  thinks  Mays  should  sou  if 
only  he  said  things  that  Ein,  in.j 
wants  to  say.  Mays'  ebullience  anit<i 
tle-boy-having-fun  quality  are  us- 
ing. 

Almost  nothing  is  missing, 
ever,   from  Lindsey  Nelson's  1  Ju 
Nelson  has  seen  every  Mets  garru;i<M 
tells  all-including,  naturally,  a  $i 
many  jokes.  Humor  in  baseba  is 
mostly  anecdotal,  the  type  that  stf  s: 
"A  funny  thing  happened  on  my  »y 
to  the  mound.  ..."  The  absenc  of 
genuine  satire  suggests  that  theg  if 
is  not  really  so  serious  a  venture  tW< 
all.  Nevertheless,  the  New  York  I  ta 
were  the  first  big-league  team  to  i  r-< 
ket  buffoonery  in  baseball  and  ma  it 
pay.  The  Mets  on  the  diamond  qui  I* 
rewrote   records   for   incompeb  % 
compiling  the  worst  club  recor<  n 
baseball  history.  Unaccountably,  ' 
team  drew  millions  of  fans. 


Mr.  Brosnan  pitched  professi  I 
baseball  for  seventeen  years.  The  <■ 
thor  of  "The  Long  Season"  and  "i  I 
nanl  "an  ,"  he  is  currently  icriti 
weekly  column  for  the  Chicago  "L  H 
News"  and  working  on  a  novel. 


NEW  BOOKS 
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aQ  at  the  Mets  is,  ostensi- 
of  Lindsey  Nelson,  chief 
if  the  Mets'  games,  and 
nother  I-witness  account 
a,  a  neurosis  that  might 
as  a  fevered  apprecia- 
ty.  Nelson's  is  the  third 
written  about  fun  and 
a  Stadium  and  it  may  be 
en  a  Metsomaniac  wants 


ks 
irief 

merick  Cook 


Fiction 

ietter,  by  Gavin  Lam- 

ovel  about  some  aberra- 
very  rich.  As  the  very 
re  English  peerage,  to 
r«s  a  certain  dignity— even 
is -to  the  odd  goings-on, 
if  inly  in  the  hero's  sister's 
ite  imposingly  aberrant, 
igh  level  of  artifice  to  the 
idy  D.,  the  hero's  mother, 
;he  aplomb,  and  often  the 
iff  some  of  Wilde's  wittiest 

af  has  received  the  first 
H  ■  Howard  Memorial  Award 
t 

Coward-McCann,  $5.50 

School,  by  John  Updike. 

Jew  Yorker  short  story" 
isted,  John  Updike  would 
sfed  it.  No  one  else  writes 

so  often-that  brief,  ele- 
vation around  a  charac- 
-ion,  or  a  relationship  for 
nagazine  where  all  these 

appeared  is  noted.  Once 
lrpdike  proves  there  is  no 
!  him  for  the  poetieal-com- 
al  -  pastoral  -  metropol itan, 
nay  be  a  mistake  to  read 
of  the  stories  at  a  sit- 

recurring  theme  of  dis- 
marriage,  adultery,  and 
le  tension  of  hope"  makes 
;nce  like  listening  to  the 


Why  do  more  than  300  colleges 
recommend  this  dictionary  for 
classroom  use? 


y  Because  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Stand- 
I  ard®College  Dictionary  is  the 
most  up-to-date,  authoritative 
college  dictionary  available  to- 
day. It  contains  more  entries 
than  any  comparable  dictionary 
—over  150,000.  You  will  also 
find  in  it  more  of  the  new  words 
that  constantly  enrich  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  and  is  carefully 
arranged  for  quick  reference.  It 
was  recently  published  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  illus- 
trious language  authorities, 
headed  by  Princeton  University 
Professor  Albert  H.  Marckwardt. 
At  all  bookstores:  $6.50,  plain; 
$7.50,  thumb-indexed. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  INC. 

A  Division  of  Reader's  Digest  Books,  Inc. 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Explore  the 
Britain  of  Caesar 
and  Hadrian 


This  colorful,  exciting  book  re-cre- 
ates Britain's  four  centuries  as  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire — and 
takes  you  on  a  fascinating  tour  of 
the  cities,  roads,  sites,  and  surviving 
relics  associated  with  Rome  Per- 
fect as  a  practical  guide  hook — or 
just  for  fireside  reading!  $6.95,  now 
at  your  bookstore 
.  CHILTON  BOOKS 


S 


■  The  first  complete 
presentation  of  the  thought 
of  James  K.  Feibleman 


The  Two- 
Story  world 

SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  K.  FEIBLEMAN 


Edited  and  with  an  Introduction 
by  Huntii.gton  Cairns 

"If  the  broader  understanding  of 
philosophy  should  ever  reestab- 
lish itself,  James  K.  Feibleman 
might  well  wake  up  one  morning 
to  find  himself  America's  leading 
philosopher,"  says  Huntington 
Cairns.  This  much-needed  Dook 
offers,  for  the  first  time,  a  full 
mosaic  of  Feibleman's  thought, 
gathered  from  twenty-five  pub- 
lished volumes. 

$11.00  from  your  bookseller,  or 
direct  from  the  publisher. 


0 


Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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Take  off 
with  a 
family  of  4 
on  Delta... 


and  Delta 
will  take 
off  over 
40% 


Father,  mother  and  2  children,  ages 
2-22,  save  42%  traveling  Tourist  be- 
tween Monday  noon  and  Friday 
noon.  (Babes  in  arms, under  2,  ride 
free!)  Substantial  savings  also  all 
day  Saturday  and  until  noon  Sun- 
day— both  First  Class  and  Tourist. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


slow  movements  of  twenty  little 
baroque  concertos,  played  one  after 
the  other. 

Knopf,  $4.95 

The  Martlet's  Tale,  by  Nicholas 
Delbanco. 

A  beautiful  book  by  a  new  author. 
Set  in  Greece  (which  it  evokes  like 
a  freshly  opened  bottle  of  retsina), 
it  is  about  an  old  matriarch  and  her 
favorite  grandson,  to  whom  she  may 
have  given  the  secret  of  her  hidden 
fortune,  to  be  dug  up  after  her  death. 
When  the  rest  of  the  family  starts 
to  assemble  like  vultures  round  the 
dying  lady,  the  young  man  runs  away 
and  has  a  wild  time  in  Athens— but  re- 
turns home  later,  just  in  time  to  face 
the  funeral  and  the  squalid  and  maca- 
bre treasure  hunt  that  will  follow. 

It's  in  the  telling  that  the  book  is 
remarkable.  The  language  is  poetic— 
but  of  the  crisp,  clear  variety,  not  the 
ornate.  It  often  seems  to  ask  to  be 
read  aloud,  as  good  lyric  verse  does. 
The  only  quibble  is  that  the  free  inter- 
play of  time,  place,  and  character 
sometimes  gets  over-complex  (partic- 
ularly in  the  Athens  sequence)  ;  but 
the  cool  beauty  of  the  language  is 
never  in  doubt. 

Lippincott,  $4.95 

Four  Plays,  by  Patrick  White. 

Good  dialogue  has  always  been  a 
feature  of  Patrick  White's  novels, 
and  his  admirers  will  be  interested 
to  see  how  in  these  plays  it  stands  up 
on  its  own,  so  to  speak.  It  stands  up 
very  well.  There  is  too  much  chorus- 
work,  now  and  then,  which  over- 
stresses  the  dramatic  points,  but  most 
of  the  time  it  is  very  lively  stuff.  All 
four  have  been  successfully  produced 
in  their  native  Australia,  and  it  would 
be  nice  to  see  at  least  one  of  them 
done  here.  In  the  splendid  title  role  of 
A  Cheery  Soul,  the  right  character 
actress  might  easily  win  one  of 
those  awards  they  are  always  hand- 
ing out. 

Viking,  $5.75 
N  on  fiction 

A  Girl  Like  I,  by  Anita  Loos. 

For  openers,  Miss  Loos  tells  us  that 
her  grandfather  was  a  real  gold  dig- 
ger, her  grandmother's  name  was 
Cleopatra  Fairbrother,  and  she  her- 
self was  given  her  first  diamond  at 
age  seven.  Then  comes  the  story  of 


her  life,  up  to  the  pu 
Gentlemen  Prefer  Blono 
vented  the  bobbed  hairci  af 
scenarist,  practically  invcei 
wood,  along  with  the  GijJ 
Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbai  , 
madges,  and  D.  W.  Griffit  ({ 
know  that  the  creator  of  ifl 
wrote  the  titles  for  the  s  nt 
Intolerance? ) 

Though  the  book  is  fu  o! 
remarks  and  situations,  th  1 
could  not  get  over  the  ea'p 
of  a  turn-of-the-centurydi 
theater  in  San  Francisco,'!* 
drawing-room  comedies  of  "fi 
Wing  Pinero  were  played  '''I 
estly,  except  that  the  ft 
didn't  wear  any  clothes."  I  j) 
coin  Center  should  try  thai 
Vi  i 

Incident    at    Exeter,   by  dl 

Fuller. 

An  engrossing  book  abc'l 
ness  reports  of  UFOs  (U 
Flying  Objects)  over  Am'' 
written  by  the  columnist 
duced  the  famous  pictu 
about  them  in  Look  magazi 
this  year.  Unless  dozens  ol 
ble  citizens  from  Vermont 
are  nuts,  or  mass  hyster 
is  overwhelming  circumstfi 
dence  that  there  arc  Some  I 
there— and  let's  just  hope  th  1 
Right  now  they  seem  to  havi 
ter  interest  in  power  lines,  lJ 
some  were  spotted  around  >  p 
the  time  of  the  Great  Hlacl  l' 

This  could  be  an  import  J' 
and  should,  at  least,  lead  to 
for  more  open  research  on 
ject. 

Putni 

Emily  Bronte,  by  Muriel  S]  '1 
Derek  Stanford. 

The  book  is  divided  into  t  <! 
ies:  Miss  Spark  takes  the  1  if t  u 
Stanford  takes  the  works,  bul  {i 
unfortunately,  takes  the  ca  j 
these  bright  and  dedicated  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  correcti 
other  people  have  said  abc 
Bronte,  which  is  a  useful  serv 
Spark,  for  instance,  shows  th.  E 
was  not  always  that  popular  :  1 
legend,    the   dark  consumpt 
stalking  about  the  bleak  moi 
a  lot  of  big  dogs,  but  was,  ii'l 
fairly  happy  homebody  until  " 
years  of  her  life.  She  is  also  > 
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'doks  in  brief 

Abate"  nature  of  love  in 
I  assionate  works.  Mr.  Stan- 
ri  gs  every  last  drop  of  good- 
I  of  her  lightest  verse.  But 
fl  se  writers  remove  a  lot  of 
I  from  around  this  faseinat- 
they  don't  shed  much  new 
;er. 

Coward-McCann,  $5.75 

Stealers,  by  Milton  Es- 

l  account  of  some  of  the  most 
rt  thefts  of  this  century  and 
motivations  behind  them, 
carried  off  Watteau's  "L'ln- 
'  simply  because  he  objected 
v  it  had  been  restored.  Other 
ude  the  Goya  "Duke  of  Well- 
the  eight  Cezannes  that  dis- 
from  one  room,  and  the 
fts,  large  and  small,  from  the 
including  (in  1911)  the 
,isa."  The  author  makes  it 
if,  at  the  time,  there  was  lit- 
ose  between  the  turnover  of 
l  the  Louvre  Gallery  and  the 
partment  store  of  the  same 
tcept  that  the  department 
1  a  sounder  financial  struc- 

Macmillan.  $5.95 

Knockover,  by  Dashiell 
t.  Introduction  by  Lillian 

Dng  detective  stories  and  an 
d  novel,  all  available  for  the 
in  book  form;  with  the  defi- 
emoir  of  Hammett  by  Lillian 
it's  the  best  buy  in  this  line 
■11,  the  The  Novels  of  Dash- 
mett.  Custom  does  not  stale 
inator  of  the  laconic,  wise- 
straight-from-the-shoulder 
nked  forever  now  with  the 
Humphrey  Bogart.  The  pe- 
or  of  these  tough  guys  and 
dolls  gives  one  the  odd  feel- 
etimes,  that  this  is  the  dark 
Damon  Runyon,  that  other 
stylist  of  the  underworld, 
the  plots  may  seem  old-fash- 
at  the  writing  still  makes  all 
•ent  offerings  in  this  line  read 
Swinburne. 

Random  House,  $5.95 


'k  has  contributed  poetry  as 
eg  tdar  reviews  to  "Harper's," 
ites  also  for  television  and 
*ter. 


Instant  loading, 
easy  zooming... 
and  Kodak  reliability 


I  he  Kodak  Instamatic  M6  Movie  Camera  makes  movie-makins 
a  snap.  lou  chop  in  the  new  super  8  film  cartridge,  and  shoot  the 
full  50  feet  without  having  to  Hip  the  film.  You'll  love  the 
results,  too  — movies  that  are  brighter  and  sharper  than 
regular  8mm  movies.  The  M6  Camera  features  an  /  1.8  zoom 
lens.  You  zoom  it  Irom  12mm  wide-angle  to  36mm  telephoto 
while  looking  right  through  the  lens.  1  he  CdS  electric  eye 
looks  through  the  lens,  too,  for  the  greatest  exposure  accuracy. 
Battery  drive  — no  winding!  Automatic  film-speed  setting! 
And  many  other  conveniences  that  make  this  and  a  super  8  projector 
(required  to  show  super  8  movies)  a  most  worthwhile  investment. 
The  Kodak  Instamatic  M6  Movie  Camera  is  less  than  $160. 
Pick  on<  up  (by  the  fold-away  pistol  grip),  and  you've  just  taken 
the  short     urse  in  great  memory-making. 

Price  subject  to  chu.'oe  without  notice. 

KODAK  INSTAMATIC  M6 
Movie  Camera 
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PERFORMING  ARTS:  The  Midwest 


Grandeur  in  Ypsilanti, 
Gaiety  in  Minneapolis 

by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


A  watchful  Eastern  visitor  ponders  the  achievement*— and 
incongruities— of  two  extraordinary  regional  theaters. 


In  Ypsilanti.  Michigan,  the  y  ng 
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character,  and  theme?  But  of  confi- 
dence the  company's  director.  Alexis 
Soiomos.  has  plenty.  He  ha?  stood  up 
to  the  massive  demands  of  the  trilogy 
without  giving  quarter  in  any  direc- 
; 

Everything  is  big.  if  not  monu- 
mental: stage,  set?,  sound  amplifica- 
tion, and  the  performances  he  has 
pulled  from  a  wholly  imported  cast 
that  includes  Judith  Anderson.  Ruby 
Dee.  Donald  Davis,  and  Jacqueline 
For  once.  Miss  Anderson. 


whose  personality  onstage  has  always 

i  • 

fe  s  tem- 

- 

eiies". 

with  a  certain  grandeur:  two  perfect 
-  for  transmitting 

In  Jacqueline  Brookes,  the  company 
has  one  of  the  few  actresse?  in  Amer- 
ica with  any  experience  in  playing 
Greek  tragedy.  Young,  tall,  strong, 
vivid,  she  intones  her  lines  as  a  slave 
with  authentic  grief,  giving  a  grim. 
- 

performance.  As  Orestes.  John  Mi- 
chael King  speaks  in  rich,  lush  tones. 


idr' 


bur  he  seems  emotionally  hesitant 
little  afraid  of  passion.  Donald  Da 
makes  a  stately  Agamemnon, 
weary  when  he  gets  back  from  t 
Trojan  Wars  that  he  can  barely  hi 
his  head  up.  while  Karen  Ludwig 
both  vulnerable  and  aggressive 
Electra. 

One  revelation  of  the  product 
is  Ruby  Dee.  who  acts  on 
edge  of  convulsion  as  Cassam 
When  she  is  frustrated  she  simp; 
lies  down  on  the  floor  of  the  stage ai 
thrashes  around  in  agony :  no  ha'.fws 
measures  here.  Miss  Dee  is  clear 
ripe  for  any  part  she  w  >u!d  set  ht 
mind  to.  Both  Shaw's  and  Shak 
speare's  Cleopatra,  for  example,  coul 
jse  her  talent,  which  is  made  up  c ' 
equal  parts  vigor,  suppleness,  convi"1 
tion.  unusual  stamina,  and  a  winnini 
i  ■ 

The  other  revelation  is  the  Chonif 
perfectly  trained  by  Mr.  Solomo1 
I  who  is  the  former  director  of  the  Xa 
tional  Theater  of  Greece  and  tin 
choreographer  Helen  McGehee.  Tbe> 
enter  for  the  first  time  as  I  am  tok 
they  do  in  the  theater  at  Epidaurus 
pounding  their  walking  staves  in  uni 
son  on  the  floor  of  the  stage.  Th« 
they  form  shifting  patterns  in  front 
of  the  audience  and  begin  to  tell  tin 
story  of  the  House  of  Atreus.  to  be- 
moan the  dead  at  Troy,  belittle  the 
mind  and  face  of  Helen,  to  preach, 
moralize,  worry  aloud.  In  and  out  of 


Rural  Electric  People 
Are  Committed  To  Progress 
And  They  re  Doing 
Something  About  It 


KTica's  rural  electrics  have  a  continuing  com- 
nent  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
on. 

lat's  the  basic  reason  these  rural  electric 
)f-ratives  and  consumer-owned  power  districts 
?  formed.  And  this  continues  to  he  their  major 
•ctive. 

aced  with  the  many  problems  growing  out 
hifting  patterns  of  population  and  job  special- 
ion,  rural  electrics  in  many  areas  have  be- 
lt the  hub  of  community  activity. 


Across  the  land,  rural  electric  people  are  com- 
bining their  own  experience  and  resources  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community  to  improve 
education,  assist  young  people,  encourage  democ- 
racy, and  develop  industry. 

Rural  electrics  are  seriously  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  provide  community  leadership 
...  as  well  as  electricity  ...  in  the  areas  they 
serve. 

After  all.  making  life  better  is  the  main  reason 
for  their  existence. 


irybody 
benefits 


a* 


£}  X/® 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


nore  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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the  action  they  wander,  rejected  by 
Clytemnestra,  warned  by  Cassandra, 
welcomed  by  Agamemnon.  The  action 
of  the  play  moves  on  their  feet  and 
they  set  its  style. 

The  Richmond  Lattimore  transla- 
tion is  both  grave  and  graceful,  dense 
with  human  sympathy,  and  fully  sug- 
gestive of  the  play's  pain  and  compas- 
sion. The  Orcsteia  is  agonizingly 
long;  it  goes  on  at  eight  in  Ypsilanti 
.md  is  finished  well  after  eleven,  a 
nearly  four-hour  attempt  to  enlarge 
our  paltry  emotions  and  reach  our  in- 
telligence. The  palace  that  Eldon 
Elder  has  designed  stands  wide  and 
tall  (stretching,  I  would  guess,  from 
first  to  third  base).  When  the  watch- 
man of  the  House  of  Atreus  appears 
on  top  of  its  walls,  he  stands  literally 
on  the  top  of  a  real  wall,  silhouetted 
against  the  twilight  sky.  That  is  the 
clue  to  this  ( h  <  st<  in.  It  is  big  and  real, 
without  concessions  to  naturalism. 

The  company  comes  nowhere  near 
this  standard  in  its  production  of 
Aristophanes'  The  Birds.  Using  the 
William  Arrowsmith  translation, 
which  often  captures  precisely  the 
right  skittery  tune,  only  to  lose  it  by 
throwing  in  arbitrary  contemporary 
allusions,  it  moves  raggedly  around 
the  Pisthetairos  of  Bert  Lahr,  who 
is  onstage  almost  the  entire  eve- 
ning, raising  more  memories  of  The 
Wizard  of  Oz  and  On  Harry  Was  a 
Lady  than  creating  a  poor,  bewildered 
(•reek  lost  in  cloud-cuckoo-land.  But 
Philip  Piro's  Poet  catches  the  right 
lisping  note  amidst  the  fussy,  preen- 
ing bird-chorus,  and  Ruby  Dee  pro- 
vides a  moment  of  high  good  humor 
when  she  flies  in  on  a  Peter  Pan  wire 
as  Iris,  daughter  of  Zeus,  down  for 
a  nosy  visit  from  Olympus.  There  is 
also  something  happy  in  itself  in  the 
sight  of  Bert  Lahr  solemnly  whacking 
a  few  pompous  political  and  artistic 
types  over  the  head  with  an  inflated 
bladder,  but  the  Aristophanic  jokes 
are  generally  simpleminded  and  often 
incoherent,  as  is  the  entire  "satiric" 
approach.  Maybe  the  Athenians 
roared;  in  Ypsilanti  there  were  only 
a  couple  of  mild  laughs. 

Wi  atevcr  tin'  initial  achievements 
of  this  new  theater,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  town  of  Ypsilanti  is  tied 
closely  yet  to  its  Greek  Theater.  For 
one  thing,  the  company  is  very  much 
concerned  with  building  a  permanent 
home  for  itself  to  replace  the  present 
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temporary  quarters  at  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Many  citizens  are  openly  worried  that 
the  money  will  have  to  come  from 
taxes.  Beyond  that,  no  one  seems  to 
have  any  notion  of  what  would  go  on 
in  a  permanent  theater  in  Ypsilanti 
during  the  forty  weeks  a  year  when 
the  Greek  Theater  is  .not  operating. 
(At  present,  the  Greek  Theater  is 
conceived  as  a  summer  festival,  to  run 
through  mid-September  each  year.) 
It's  a  crucial  question,  not  to  be 
turned  aside  because  it  involves  sweet 
Culture.  What  will  go  into  a  perma- 
nent theater?  The  Met?  The  Bolshoi? 
Ten-million-dollar  epic  movies?  Or  a 
bowling  alley  V 

The  Greek  Theater  has  its  first 
season  almost  behind  it.  (It  took  a 
last-minute  anonymous  donation  of 
$150,000  to  assure  it. )  It  has  a  setting 
on  Eastern  Michigan's  baseball  field 
that  is  certainly  far  more  than  make- 
shift. What  the  company  needs  is  to 
let  the  problems  of  building  a  new 
theater  wait  while  it  attends  strictly 
to  artistic  matters  for  at  least  two 
more  seasons.  What  Ypsilanti  needs  is 
time  to  learn  to  feel  at  home  with  its 
Theater  as  well  as  Greek  drama.  Both 
are  acquired  tastes  and  difficult  to 
justify  anywhere  in  the  nation  at  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  throw. 

Seven  Ages  of  Man 

Deeper  into  the  Midwest,  mean- 
while, the  presence  of  the  Minnesota 
Theater  Company  is  felt  almost  ev- 
erywhere when  you  arrive  in  Minne- 
apolis. A  standard  brochure  for  visit- 
ors called  A  Guide  to  the  City  logi- 
cally features  it,  and  in  the  lobby  of 
your  hotel,  as  likely  as  not,  there  will 
be  a  large  cardboard  sales-promotion 
display  talking  up  subscriptions  and 
individual  ticket  sales.  On  hand  in  the 
lobby,  too,  are  pocket-sized  leaflets 
that  give  all  the  details,  while  at  the 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  itself  bus- 
loads of  high-school  youngsters  and 
other  visitors  from  out-of-town  arrive 
to  attend  the  actual  performances. 
The  Theater  is  also  surrounded  by 
peripheral  activities  advertised  ev- 
erywhere—television interviews  with 
company  members,  public  lectures, 
group  discussions— that  build  inter- 
est, educate,  inform.  On  a  brief  visit, 
the  feeling  grows,  in  fact,  that  within 


the  terms  of  a  bracing  pr 
ism  the  Minnesota  Theatei  I 
does  everything  for  its  au  en 
shake  it  up  and  disturb  its  ( 1 
Nevertheless,  bracing  pr  ;$| 
ism  is  rare,  and  at  this  mc  en 
one  of  the  company's  most  tt 
qualities. 

For  its  production  of  As  '« 
It,  Edward  Payson  Call,  th  lit 
decided  to  set  the  play  in  it? 
bellum  South:  an  unlikely  l/| 
daring  prospect,  given  the  yi 
the  Civil  War  to  evoke  emoti  is 
Americans.  Unsurprisingly  hi 
logue  initially  works  against* 
there  is,  for  one  thing,  a  loi  dj 
sion  about  life  at  Court  ana 
ness  in  general  that  goes  fo  u 
because  of  the  American  sel: 
there  are  other  minor  distn-, 
well.  But  at  some  indeterm. 
ment,  it  becomes  clear  that  tl  st 
does  help  to  give  some  of  th  \ 
ters  (such  as  Adam,  now  an 
an  easily  comprehended  point 
reference;  what  begins  as 
ends  as  clarification. 

It  becomes  then  a  lovely, 
production,  full  of  spit  curls, 
pratfalls,  romantic  posturin 
music,  and  Southern  dra\ 
gently  enhance  the  Elizabeth 
Jaques  makes  a  tentative  sta 
"Seven  Ages  of  Man"  speech 
companions  in  Arden,  defeat 
federate  soldiers  vaguely  *\ 
onto  their  hopes,  turn  aw.  1 
groans  of  disgust;  they've  hi 
that  weary  philosophizing  bef, S 
ery  detail  is  made  to  count  in  1 1 
on  the  thrust  stage.  Phebe  m;  j 
entrance  reading  a  book  and  1 
see  her  lips  moving  with  tht  I 
Jaques  sentimentally  fondles  i 
shot  by  the  soldiers  and  the  a  I 
titters  at  his  weepiness  ;  imrae 
he  silences  them  with  a  conten 
look.  As  for  Arden  itself,  it  is  i 
in  which  country  bumpkins 
wet  logs  and  manure,  get  th 
their  bare  feet,  and  even  at  on 
urinate  in  the  underbrush. 

Ellen  Geer's  Rosalind  is  a 
jokester  who  is  so  clever  that  j 
sometimes  see  her  mind  chang( 
course  of  a  line,  a-  well  as  t  he  si 
she  feels  at  the  words  that 
come  out  of  her  mouth.  Poor 
lind:  she  must  talk  in  endless  I 
spearean  paradoxes,  all  wit  and 
a  marathon  of  nonstop  pu 
There  are  moments  in  the  secoi 


PERFORMING  ARTS 
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play  when  Miss  Geer's  mo- 
i  runs  out;  there  is  too  much 
Is  going  on,  too  many  plans  for 
le  to  carry  out,  too  few  pauses 
;ath.  Only  then  does  a  slight 
isciousness  set  in.  But  the  com- 
s  generally  first-rate  in  the 
id  not  the  least  of  its  achieve- 
s  that  its  members  move  beau- 
at  ease  with  their  bodies  as 
nerican  actors  are. 

Geer  went  through  a  total 
trmation  for  Thornton  Wild- 
Skin  of  Our  Teeth.  (The 
ly  is  also  doing  Strindberg's 
of  Death,  which  I  did  not  see.) 
tl  daughter  in  the  Antrobus  fam- 
i  e  seemed  to  grow  taller  and 
w  her  voice  tightened,  she  ac- 
I  a  vaguely  stupid  air;  in  short. 
1  performing     psychology  was 
I  inside  out  as  she  moved  from 
yl?  a  Shakespearean  character 
1j le   matinee  i    to   sketching  a 
Icr  cartoon  (in  the  evening). 
It  is  what  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth 
n  :  a  piece  of  early  cartoon  Pop 
J  illed  with  the  vivid  surface 
liernalia  of  life  that  can  quickly 
ilmost  without  warning.  What 
:he  play  is  the  intermittent  dis- 
If  the  very  animal  vitality  it  sets 
■  enshrine.  The  fun  is  in  Wilder's 
lof  play:  Sabina  the  maid  mock- 
erything  her  spirit  turns  its  at- 
n  to.  After  seven  years  as  a 
I  follower,  all  she  can  say  is,  "I 
I  want  to  kiss  another  human 
^ again,"  and  as  Nancy  Wickwire 
rs  the  line  it  is  the  funniest  in 
ay.  It  was  Miss  Wickwire  who 
ad  the  performance  with  her 
t  malice;   Sabina  has  always 
;he  perfect  role  for  any  actress 
i  sense  of  irony,  a  little  wit,  and 
ky  voice. 

s  I  admired  almost  everyone  in 
•oduction:  Ruth  Nelson  as  Mrs. 
>bus,  with  her  voice  as  rich  as 
lire  plum  tree  in  bloom;  Len 
[u  as  the  son  (he  was  also  a  clear- 
d,  sturdy  Orlando  in  As  You 
It)  ;  Lee  Richardson  as  Mr.  An- 
s,  although  I  felt  that  he  never 
got  the  Patriarch  in  focus,  not 
whether  he  should  be  played  as 
dearing  bumbler,  in  Paul  Ford's 
or  as  a  manly  Rotarian,  in 
ric  March's. 

i  go  to  see  As  You  Like  It  for 
and  for  the  gaiety  and  glibness 

lakespeare's  language.  The  play 
a  real  sense,  an  act  of  grace,  a 


beautiful  Thing  that  bears  more  than 
a  second  look  in  a  lifetime.  I  am  not 
so  sure  about  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth. 
It  has  not  stood  very  well  the  test 
of  anybody's  life  in  the  last  quarter- 
century;  after  Auschwitz  and  Hiro- 
shima, the  play  seems  like  a  sharp- 
looking  tooth  that  turns  out  to  be  all 
cavity  inside  when  it  bites.  Its  sim- 
plicities are  irritating,  its  chin-up 
optimism  cloying. 

Based  on  only  these  two  produc- 
tions, I  would  guess  that  Minneapo- 
lis's  Theater  is  more  interested  in 
production  and  literary  values  than 
in  contemporary  relevance.  It  per- 
forms Chekhov,  Shaw,  Shakespeare, 
and  Strindberg;  it  does  Arthur  Miller 
and  Tennessee  Williams.  But  an 
urgent  aspect  of  contemporary  the- 
ater—one that  views  life  in  uncom- 
fortable, anti-literary  terms— is  en- 
tirely missing.  Without  going  into 
the  complicated  question  of  new  plays, 
when  will  Minneapolis  get  to  see 
Genet,  Pinter,  Wesker,  Osborne,  Rich- 
ardson, Kopit,  Arden,  Beckett, 
Ionesco,  Weiss,  Dtirrenmatt,  Frisch, 
to  say  nothing  of  Camus  or  Sartre? 
Is  O'Neill's  early  play.  S.S.  Glencairn, 
which  is  scheduled  to  open  next 
month,  worth  the  unquestioned  effort 
the  company  will  put  into  its  revival? 

The  theater's  choice  of  repertoire 
has  an  influence  far  beyond  Minnea- 
polis and  the  Minneapolis  audience. 
What  Minneapolis  does,  a  dozen  other 
regional  operations  will  also  do.  (Half 
the  nation's  regional  theaters  may 
well  launch  the  Glencairn  in  imitation 
in  the  next  season  or  two. )  For  the 
company  has  become  a  national  touch- 
stone. Under  Tyrone  Guthrie,  its  first 
director,  it  made  the  biggest  regional 
success  story  in  a  field  that  badly 
needed  that  particular  kind  of  en- 
couragement. It  sets  standards  and 
makes  taste  simply  by  being  there. 
These  responsibilities— and  others- 
worry  the  company's  members,  espe- 
cially Peter  Zeisler,  the  intense  and 
thoughtful  Managing  Director.  "I 
have  to  believe  in  absolutes,"  he  says. 
"I  am  not  interested  in  the  question 
of  how  good  we  are  because  we're  in 
Minneapoli:  What  interests  me  is  are 
we  better  th  :n  the  Berliner  En- 
semble?" Zeislc  and  his  colleagues 
and  all  the  energetic  citizens  who 
made  this  Theater  have  in  a  literal 
sense  a  model  operation  on  their 
hands.  It  is  good  that  thev  worry 
about  absolutes  ;  few  others  do. 
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Octobens 

AUTUMN 
GLORY  in 

MARY- 
LAND 

"The  Delightsome  Land" 

Enjoy  Western  Maryland's 
traditional  fall  foliage 
festival.  Tour  the  Deep 
Creek  Lake  area  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  See 
the  Potomac  River  Val- 
ley's historic  and  scenic 
attractions. 

and  October  is 
HERITAGE 
MONTH 
in  Historic 
Annapolis 


Visit  the  most 
beautiful  home  in 
America,  the 
Hammond- 
r~\^  Harwood  House. 

*V  See  dress 

parades  at  the 
Naval  Academy 
and  many  fall  events 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

WRITE 

MARYLAND  Department 
of  Economic  Development 
SUITE  1 

STATE  OFFICE  BUItDING 
ANNAPOtlS.  MARYLAND 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND    by  Discus 

Discovering 

a  French  Original 


His  music— known  in  this  country 
mostly  for  one  riotous  showpiece 
—is  above  nil  representative  of 
"French  taste"  and  can  now  be 
listened  to  "U  records  for  many 
happy  hours. 

A  short  time  ago,  Vox  Records  is- 
sued a  three-disc  set  containing  the 
complete  piano  music  of  Emmanuel 
Chabrier  (VBX  400,  mono;  SVBX 
5400,  stereo',  ami  I  have  since  then 
spent  many  happy  hours  with  the  al- 
bum, listening  to  the  music  with 
pleasure  and  thinking  about  the  re- 
markable composer  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  it.  In  America  we  do  not  hear 
much  of  Chabrier.  Indeed,  about  the 
only  piece  that  turns  up  with  any 
regularity  is  his  Espaiia,  that  riotous 
showpiece  favored  by  conductors  of 
pop  concerts.  And,  indeed,  Chabrier 
composed  very  little.  But  almost  every 
piece  he  did  write  has  something  spe- 
cial. More  than  that,  though.  As  an  in- 
fluence on  French  music,  Chabrier 
had  much  more  importance  than  is 
generally  recognized.  Most  history 
books,  for  example,  say  that  Erik  Sa- 
tie  was  the  spiritual  fat  her  of  Li  s  Six, 
the  new  school  after  World  War  I 
headed  by  Milhaud,  Honegger,  and 
Poulenc.  But,  as  one  listens  to  these 
Chabrier  piano  pieces,  it  becomes 
clear  that  Chabrier  was,  much  more 
than  Satie,  writing  a  Les  Six  kind  of 
music  as  early  as  the  1880s.  There  is 
much  more  Chabrier  in  Poulenc  than 
there  is  Satie. 

Emmanuel  Chabrier  was  born  in 
1841,  died  in  1894,  and  had  a  creative 
career  of  only  twelve  years.  He  stud- 
ied law  and  joined  the  French  civil 
service  in  1802,  becoming  a  function- 
ary in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He 
had  loved  music  from  the  beginning, 
and  his  parents,  solid  middle-class 
bourgeois  types,  encouraged  that  love 
and  his  unusual  ability  at  the  piano 
until  he  began  to  get  ideas  about  mak- 
Harpcr's  Moi/dr.inr,  September  1966 


ing  music  his  life's  work.  Then  there 
were  tears  and  opposition.  Chabrier 
dutifully  responded  to  his  parents' 
wishes,  working  for  the  government 
and  picking  up  whatever  musical  in- 
struction he  could  on  the  side.  Not  un- 
til 1879  did  he  get  enough  nerve  to  do 
what  he  really  wanted.  The  lever  was 
Wagner.  Henri  Duparc,  that  com- 
poser of  about  a  dozen  great  songs 
and  nothing  else,  talked  Chabrier  into 
making  a  trip  to  Munich  to  hear  Tris- 
tan mid  Isolde.  Chabrier  was  over- 
whelmed, and  when  he  returned  he 
sent  in  his  resignation.  It  was  ac- 
cepted in  1880. 

But  he  had  been  moving  in  musical 
circles  long  before  that.  Early  in  the 
1870s  he  was  close  friends  with  all  of 
the  leading  French  composers,  espe- 
cially the  avant-garde  ones.  Chabrier 
was  a  natural  avant-gardist.  His  clos- 
est friends  were  Verlaine  and  Manet 
(by  the  time  Chabrier  died  he  had  a 
brilliant  collection  of  Impressionistic 
art,  including  many  Manet  canvases  i . 
In  1875  he  joined  the  Societe  Nation- 
ale  de  Musique,  where  his  colleagues 
were  Saint-Saens,  Duparc,  Chausson, 
Faure,  Lalo,  d'Indy,  and  everybody 
who  counted  in  the  new  French 
school.  He  also  started  composing  in 
the  middle  1870s,  and  one  of  his  earli- 
est works  was  an  operetta  named 
L'Etoile. 

There  used  to  be  a  recording  of  this, 
made  in  the  early  1930s  on  five  I'athe 
discs.  L'Etoile  already  showed  where 
Chabrier  was  heading,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable score.  In  its  humor,  sophis- 


tication,  creative  harmonies, 
melodic  style,  it  is  unparalleled 
French  music.  "Sophistication" 
probably  the  key  word.  The  musi 
representative  of  everything  po 
larly  conceived  as  "French  taste."  T 
score  is  highly  spiced,  highly  chr 
matic,  has  some  peculiar  dissonance 
and  moves  with  the  original  kind  t 
charm  that  was  Chabrier's  particul 
contribution.  It  is  a  lightweight  sco 
but  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  to 
surpassed  only  by  his  own  Le  Roi  m 
gre  lui  (1887 ) .  His  major  serious  o 
era  is  Gwendoline,  which  is  suppos 
to  be  heavily  Wagnerian.  Balanchi 
has  used  sections  of  Givendoli 
(along  with  other  Chabrier  music 
for  his  ballet  Bourree  fantasque. 

What  Is  Melodic  Power 

Chabrier  composed  piano  musi 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  lif 
His  earlier  pieces  are  unimportan 
and  not  until  the  ten  Pieces  pittores 
ques  did  he  arrive  at  his  mature  styl~ 
Those,  the  Trois  raises  romantiqm 
(1883),  the  Bourree  fantasqn 
( 1891  i,  and  the  Cinq  morceaux  (pub 
lished  posthumously  but  probata 
composed  in  the  middle  1880s  )  are  hi 
major  pianistic  contributions. 

Best  of  all  probably  are  the  Trois 
raises  romantiques  for  two  pianos 
glittering,  pianistically  ingenious,  th 
kind  of  apotheosis  that  Ravel's  L 
Valse  was  to  be.  Its  charm  is  hard  to 
describe  in  words.  Chabrier's  piano 
style  is  very  rich  without  being 
empty.  There  is  plenty  of  decoration 
but  all  the  decoration,  as  in  Chopin 
and  Faure.  is  functional,  meaning^ 
that  the  music  never  stops  to  deliver 
an  empty  cadenza.  The  melodies  are 
simply  unforgettable.  One  test  of 
melodic  power  is  its  ability  to  remain 
fresh,  and  Chabrier  t  riumphantly 
comes  through  the  test.  The  melodies 
of  the  three  Romantic  Waltzes  stick  in 
the  head  and  never  become  cloying. 
Another  unforgettable  bit  is  the  very 
ending,  where  Chabrier  wrote  down  a 
sequence  of  blues  chords— in  1883! 
One  can  mentally  hear  a  New  Orleans 
trumpet :  waah,  waah,  waah,  waah. 

Every  kind  of  approach  is  present 
in  the  ten  Pieces  pittoresqitcs.  There 
is  a  long  melodic  effusion,  Idylle,  sug- 
ges  I  me  n..t  hing  .  o  much  a  I'oulenCH 
Adagietto  from  Les  Licln  s.  There  is  a 
gay,  coruscating  example  of  waltz 
writing,  the  Scherzo-Valse.  There  is  a 


ow  that  you  can  have  the  most 
advanced  home  stereo  in  the 
most  beautiful  furniture  styling... 


why  not  get  the  best 


There  was  a  time  when  you  had  to  make  a  dilfi- 
cult  decision  before  you  bought  a  stereo.  You 
had  to  make  the  choice  between  fine  components 
and  fine  furniture. 

Bui  now.  Zenith  combines  the  world's  most 
advanced  stereo  components  and  the  beauty  of 
fine-furniture  cabinetry  to  bring  you  the  ultimate 
in  home  stereo  instruments. 

A  320-watt  peak  music  power  Zenith  Solid 
State  Amplifier  is 
mat  '  and  bal- 
anced to  c;<jht  en- 
closed Zenith  quali- 
ty speakers. 

Zenith's  deluxe 


FM.  AM.  and  Stereo  FM  radio  has  an  exclusive 
Biplex  Detector  Circuit  for  purer  FM  sound. 
And  because  it  is  fully  solid  state,  it  plays  in- 
stantly with  no  warm-up. 

And  with  Zenith's  famous  low-mass  Micro- 
Touch'1  2  G  Tone  Arm.  it's  impossible  for  you 
to  accidentally  ruin  a  record. 

Yet  all  this  Zenith  quality  is  wrapped  up  in 
beautiful  fine-furniture  cabinetry,  handcrafted 
from  select  veneers  and  hardwoods  in  the  Zenith 
tradition.  See  and  hear  the  best  in  home  stereo 
...  at  your  Zenith  dealer's  now. 

Featured  above,  the  Monteverdi,  Mediterranean  styling. 
Model  X966DE.  Lower  left,  the  Orchestral,  Early  Ameri- 
can styling,  Model  X968M. 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on. 
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Sound  your  best 
on  KodakTape 

Undistorted  output  from  a  tape, 
as  from  all  the  other  links  in  the 
chain  of  audio  components,  is  the 
key  to  high  fidelity.  Kodak  Sound 
Recording  Tape  gives  you  up  to 
3  decibels  more  crisp,  clean,  un- 
distorted output  than  conven- 
tional tapes.  They're  the  least 
expensive  extra  decibels  you  can 
buy.  So  for  clean,  brilliant  sound 
that  you'll  always  be  proud  of, 
always  make  it  Kodak  Sound 
Recording  Tape  — the  tape  in  the 
handsome  "library"  box. 
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KODAK 
SOUND 
RECORDING 
TAPE 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


musical  equivalent  of  a  Manet  out- 
doors scene  in  Sous-bois.  Each  of  the 
ten  pieces  has  something  different  to 
say,  and  each  of  them  is  permeated 
with  the  unmistakable  Chabrier  style. 
The  man  was  a  true  original,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  hear  ten  bars  of  any 
of  his  music  to  know  that  only  he 
could  have  composed  it.  One  of  his 
tricks  is  rhythmic.  The  'Tourbillon  is 
written  in  %  time,  but  the  inner  pulse 
of  the  beat  is  completely  irregular, 
and  Chabrier  might  as  well  have  done 
away  with  bar  lines. 

The  Cinq  moreeaux  are  very  much 
in  the  style  of  the  Pieces  pittoresques 
—equally  sophisticated,  equally  inven- 
tive. Chabrier  himself  called  the  set 
"music  of  today  and  tomorrow,  cer- 
tainly not  of  yesterday."  His  most 
popular  piano  piece,  one  which  still  oc- 
casionally turns  up  in  recital  (and 
which  was  recently  recorded  by  Artur 
Rubinstein)  is  the  long  Bourree  fan- 
tasque,  a  whirligig,  a  capricious  bun- 
dle of  interrelated  ideas,  with  more 
harmonic  innovations  than  can  be 
found  in  the  complete  operas  of  Am- 
broise  Thomas  and  Charles  Gounod 
rolled  together.  An  oddity  is  the  four- 
hand  Souvenirs  de  Munich,  in  which 
Chabrier,  half  lovingly,  half  jestingly, 
composed  a  set  of  five  quadrilles  on 
themes  from  Tristan  mid  Isolde. 

In  this  Vox  album  the  pianist  is 
Rena  Kyriakou,  assisted  by  Walter 


And  Also  . . . 

Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor; 
Four  Mazurkas.  Tamas  Vasary,  piano, 
and  Berlin  Philharmonic  conducted  by 
Jerzy  Semkow.  Deutsche  Grammophon 
19453  (mono),  136453  (stereo). 

Neat,  smooth,  sensitive  playing. 
Vasary  is  not  a  thunderer  or  exhibition- 
ist, but  within  its  slender  framework  his 
playing  is  remarkably  satisfactory. 

Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  ">;  Pohjola's 
Daughter.  New  York  Philharmonic  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Columbia 
ML  6149  (mono);  MS  (5749  (stereo). 

Strong,  extroverted  readings.  Bern- 
stein, as  a  Koussevitzky  protege,  grew 
up  with  this  music  in  his  blood. 

Brahms:  String  Quartets  (3,  complete); 
Schumann:  I'iano  Quintet.  Rudolf  Ser- 
kin,  piano,  and  Budapest  String  Quartet. 
Columbia  M2L  334  (mono,  2  discs)  : 
M2S  734  (stereo,  2  discs). 

The  Budapest  Quartet  and  Brahms 
have  always  been  closely  aligned,  and 


Klien  in  the  works  for  two V'wmt 

piano  duet.  She  is  a  Greek  vM 
has  imt  appeared  in  the  UnitB 

Obviously  a  good  technician,™ 
in  a  clear-cut  manner,  withraMl 
rhythmic  drive.  What  she^H 

color  and  sophistication.  ChJH 
ten  used,  purposely,  light  rj^H 
music-hall  tunes,  quadrilles,  iwbt 
dance  forms,  just  as  Poulenc^B 
haud  were  to  do  many  years  luHjj 
Kyriakou  has  a  tendency  topffl 
with  a  seriousness  that  sugj 
is  playing  the  HammerklavieX 
To  do  full  justice  to  this  musil 
imaginative  stylist  is  neededj 
But  at  least  Kyriakou  net 
represents.  She  also  has  bel 
admirable  recorded  sound,  effl 
lifelike  (and  in  the  stereo  ve|Bfc 
two  pianos  have  complete  seriH 
a  most  exciting  effect).  In  a'<n 
this  is  the  only  available  perfcMI 
of  Chabrier's  piano  music.  ThHj 
to  be  a  pair  of  Westminster^ 
voted  to  Chabrier— the  Pieca 
esques  and  a  few  other  thi 
those  have  long  been  withdraw 
since  they  were  not  appreciate 
than  the  new  album,  there  is 
to  try  to  unearth  them.  The 
three  discs  will  serve  to  intrr 
American  listeners  one  of  the 
figures   in   music,  a  minor 
whose  music  remains  fresh,  vi 
utterly  original. 


here  they  present  their  usual  th 
idiomatic  performances.  The 
thing  in  this  album  is  the  present! 
popular  Schumann  Piano  Quin 
what  is  amazing  is  that  this  is 
available  stereo  version.  Serkif 
with  typical  brio,  and  also  wit 
curiously  mannered  moments. 

Schumann:  Dichterliebe :  Lied) 
(Op.  24).  Dietrich  Fisehcr-Dieskl 
tone,  and  Joerg  Dennis,  piano.  D 
Grammophon  39109  (mono), 
(stereo). 

Fischer-Dieskau  seems  to  be  re 
ing  much  of  his  repertoire.  As' 
stantly  growing  artist,  and  pre t 
recognized  as  the  greatest  of  livij 
der  singers,  his  interpretations  I 
are  of  importance  This  new  Dicht 
is  even  better  than  its  predeceSSO 
crooning,  effects  made  by  pure 
Schumann's  great  cycle,  and  al| 
beautiful  Licdcrkrcix,  receive  si1 
tive  performances. 


POLAROID  & 


Show-ofF. 


This  is  the  finest  automatic  camera 
Polaroid  has  ever  produced. 

It's  a  terrihle  show-off. 

Worse  yet,  it  will  turn  yon  into  one. 

Like  all  Polaroid  Color  Pack  Cam- 
eras, it  will  deliver  a  color  print  in  60 
seconds.  A  pretty  flashy  act  in  itself. 

But  this  model  has  a  few  other  tricks 
up  its  sleeve.  (It's  all  done  with  a  sensi- 
tive electric  eye  and  a  remarkahle 
transistorized  shutter.) 

For  instance.  Load  the  camera  with 


hlack  and  white  film.  Turn  off  all 
the  lights,  except  perhaps  a  candle  or 
night-light  near  the  subject.  Without 
flash,  it  will  give  you  a  perfect  time 
exposure.  Automatically,  ((ireat  for 
portraits  of  dinner  guests,  sleeping 
kids,  pretty  girls  by  the  fire.) 

This  one's  pretty  impressive  too. 
Load  with  color  film,  add  the  Hash 
and  start  shooting.  The  electric  eye 
will  read  the  light  of  the  flash  and 
set  the  exposure.  Automatically.  You 


never  have  to  worry  about  spec 
tance  settings. 

What  else?  It  produces  be 
close-ups  with  the  close-up  and  p  1 1 
attachments.  It  has  a  triplet  I  1 
superimposed-image,  coupled  1 
finder,  2  exposure  ranges  for  i 
for  black  and  white.  It's  light. Col 
Fast-loading. 

But  don't  say  we  didn't  war 
Once  it's  in  the  house,  you're  c< 
be  unbearable. 


'J  I 


1^7  i^mwiic  yuuic  cumny  rings  so  quiCKiy 

at  Western  Electric  is  part  of  the  Bell  System. 


are  times  when  every  sec- 
mportant.  You  pick  up  your 
phone.  You  dial.  The  only 
u  want  to  hear  is  the  ring- 
hat  other  phone, 
ipment  built  by  Western 
;  goes  to  work.  Switches 
i  your  Bell  telephone  com- 
intral  office.  The  connection 
3  and  the  phone  rings  in  a 
fof  seconds. 

speed  was  designed  into 
lephone  equipment  by  our 
ates,  Bell  Telephone  Labo- 
s.  And  then  it  was  built  into 


the  equipment  by  Western  Electric. 

Take  those  switches  in  the  central 
office.  The  ones  that  actually  make 
your  connection  for  you.  We  call 
them  wire  spring  relays  and  they're 
vital  links  between  your  phone  and 
75,000,000  others  in  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem network.  Western  Electric 
makes  millions  of  wire  spring 
relays  every  year.  And  we  design 
them  to  have  a  life  expectancy  of  40 
years. 

Assuring  you  of  this  kind  of  re- 
liability is  part  of  our  Bell  System 
responsibility.  But  it's  only  part. 


High  reliability  allow  cost  says  it  a 
lot  better. 

It  adds  up  to  this:  the  dependa- 
bility of  your  telephone  service  is 
as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to  your 
Bell  telephone  company.  We're  on 
the  same  Bell  System  team.  We 
have  been  since  1882,  working  to- 
gether with  the  same  purpose:  to 
continue  to  bring  you  the  world's 
finest  telephone  communications 
at  low  cost. 

Western  Electric 

V~^V  MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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)K  F-THE-MONTH  CLUB  members  continuously  have  a  wide  choice  of  useful  and  valuable  Book-Dividends  like  these 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION... 


you  may  have  ANY  or  ALL  of  these 
INDISPENSABLE  COOKBOOKS 

AT  ONCE  IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

FOR  ONLY  $2  A  VOLUME 


i  ML  PRICES  TOTAL  $58.40  ] 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  additional  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  the  members'  prices,  which  average  20%  below  retail  prices. 


America's  most  popular  cookbooks 
...each  the  best  of  its  kind 


)Y  OF  COOKING  by  Irma  S 
)m bali e r  &  Marios  R.  Beckek 
ore  than  4300  recipes.  Favored 
over    7,000,000  American 
prnes.        retail  price:  $6.50 

|  ASTERING  THE  ART  OF  FRENCH 
)0KING  by  J.  Child,  S  Beck, 
Bertholle   More  than  1000 
cipes.  "A  masterpiece." 

RETAIL  PRICE  I  $1  0.00 

«  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COOK 

50K  Edited  by  Craig  Clai- 
irne.  More  than  1400  recipes. 
One  of  the  best  basic  cook- 

—  7be  Saturday  Evening  Pent 

RETAIL  PR1CI  $8.95 


THE  SPICE  COOKBOOK  by  Day 

Stuckev.  1400  recipes.  "Por  the 
best  kind  of  American  food, 
both  plain  and  fancy." 

~7*l.y.  Jitnes 

RETAIL  PRICE  $12.95 

LAROUSSE  GASTRONOMIQUE 

The  internationally  famous  bible 
of  cooking  A  prime  reterence 
book  of  chefs,  gourmets  and  ex- 
perts; the  world  authority  con- 
taining 8500  recipes,  1000  illus- 
trations, many  in  full  color. 
"The  mightiest,  farthest-rang- 
ing, most  astonishing  single 
cookbook  in  the  history  of  eat- 
ing. "-£ife 

RETAIL  PRICE  :  $20.00 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  home-library  building  plan 
every    book-reading    family    should    know  about 


t; 


•he  oiivious  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  is 
to  have  you  discover,  by  actual  experience, 
the  extraordinary  opportunity  you  will  have  to 
acquire  a  well-rounded  library  of  useful  as  well  as 
beautiful  books  at  little  cost— through  the  Club's 
unique  Book-Dividend  system.  If  you  continue 
after  this  trial,  with  every  Club  choice  you  buy 
you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certilicate  which, 
together  with  a  nominal  sum,  can  be  redeemed  for 
a  line  library  volume.  Many  of  the  volumes  call 
for  only  one  Certificate  plus  $1.00or$l. 50— some- 
what more  for  an  unusually  expensive  volume, 
iff  HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE  ?  A  portion  of 
the  amount  members  pay  for  the  books  they  buy 
is  accumulated  and  invested  in  entire  editions 
of  valuable  books  and  sets  through  special  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  publishers  in  each 
case.  These  are  the  Club's  Book-Dividends.  Since 
its  inauguration,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
over  $362,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value) 
has  been  received  by  Club  members, 
jf:  GOOD  SENSE  •  There  are  three  other  bene- 
fits of  membership.  First,  members  have  a  wide  choice  among  the 
best  new  books— at  least  200  a  year.  Second,  prices  average  20% 
below  retail  prices.  Finally,  the  Club's  unique  method  of  operation 
insures  you  against  missing  the  new  books  you  fully  intend  to 
read,  but  so  often  fail  to  through  sheer  overbusyness. 


ALSO  OBTAINABLE 

"~l 


THE  "RECIPECENTER"f 


A  kitchen  bookshelf 
(for  wall  mounting  or 
tabletop).  Holds  up  to 
eight  of  your  favorite 
cookbooks  Sliding 
support  keeps  book* 
upright... separ 
bookrest  for  easy  rec- 
ipe reading  .  .  .  both  in 
gleaming  kitchen 
copper. 

Obtainable  for  $2  (plus  postage) 

rk  oj  Book'Of'thc-Month  Club.  Inc.,  Palenl  Pending. 


ITrade 

*■*»  BOOK-OF-THE- MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  are  regis 
•k-al -thc-Nunta  Club,  Inc.,  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Olfiee  and  in  Canada 


BOOK-OF-TH'-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  "he 
cookbooks  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  at 
riLiht,  billing  me  only  $2  a  volume  (of- 
fer limited  to  one  copy  of  each).  I  agree 
tu  purchase  at  least  three  monthly  Selec- 
tions or  Alternates  durinc  the  first  year  I 
am  a  member.  I  have  the  rij.'ht  to  cancel 
my  membership  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the 
trial.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend 
Certificate  with  every  Selection— or  Alter- 
nate— I  buy  under  the  system  described 
above.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all 
shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing 
expense.  I  please  note:  Occasionally  the 
Club  offers  two  or  more  books  at  .  spe- 
cial  combined  price.  Such  purchases  are 
counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the 
membership  obligation. 


A67-10 

INDICATE  THE  COOKBOOK 
OR  COOKBOOKS  YOU  WANT 
FOR  ONLY  $2  EACH 

[Offer  limited  to  one  copy  of  each) 

]  JOY  OF  COOKING 
"j  MASTERING  THE  ART  OF 

COOK  BOOK 
~2  THE  SPICE  COOKBOOK 

|     |  LAROUSSE  GASTRONOMIQUE 


FRENCH  COOKING 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Check  here  if  you  want  the 
RECIPECENTER  for  $2  extra 
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..Stale. 


Riserva  Ducale. 
The  vintage 

Chianti 
from  Ruffino. 


Riserva  Ducale  is  special 
Chianti.  It's  made  from  care- 
fully selected  grapes,  only  in  the 
vintage  years.  A  v  a  i  I  a  h  I  e  in 
limited  quantities,  only  at  the 
finest  restaurants  and  liquor 
stores.  You'd  probably  expect  ( 
a  Chianti  of  this  quality  to  cost 
more  than  the  others.  It  docs. 

Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


Letters 


Riddles  from  the  Dead  Sea 

In  his  provocative  article  on  "The 
Untold  Story  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls" 
[August  |,  John  Marco  Allegro  makes 
some  telling  points  about  the  impera- 
tive need  for  further  research  in  this 
area  and  the  inevitable  bias  of  Chris- 
tian scholars. 

However,  I  wonder  whether  any 
such  research  can  ever  be  purely  ob- 
jective. Mr.  Allegro,  despite  his  pro- 
testations that  for  scholars  like 
himself  "emotional  questions  are 
not  involved,"  plainly  is  prejudiced 
against  Christianity  and  obviously 
has  a  personal  stake  in  vindicating  his 
preconceived  theories.  And  truly  one 
marvels  at  the  categorical  character 
of  Mr.  Allegro's  statements  on  the 
New  Testament.  .  .  .  Already,  before 
all  the  evidence  is  in,  he  has  flatly 
consigned  the  New  Testament  to  the 
realm  of  fiction  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  the  'world  of  dark 
magic." 

Should  Mr.  Allegro's  speculations 
be  proven  correct,  the  extinction  of 
Christianity  will  follow,  for  it  hinges 
on  the  actual  existence  in  history  of 
a  real  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  that  case 
I  could  comfort  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  can  always  call  myself 
a  rabbi  and  organize  a  "Synagogue 
bar-Allegro." 

The  Rev.  David  R.  King 
Asst.  Minister,  Grace  Church 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

"The  untold  story"  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  is  the  latest  of  a  number  of 
such  sensationalist  publications  and 
pronouncements  by  Allegro  since  Jan- 
uary 1956  on  the  subject  of  the  Qum- 
ran  manuscript  discoveries.  .  .  . 

The  substance  of  Allegro's  claims 
that  he  stands  alone  amidst  Christian 
falsifiers  of  Essene  truth  is  elusive  in 
the  extreme.  All  his  arguments  are 
based  on  supposed  folk  etymologies 
and  paronomasias,  which  are  notori- 
ously difficult  to  control.  That  the 
ancients  loved  such  wordplays  is  un- 
questioned, but  whether  a  single  one 
of  Allegro's  constructions  can  be  es- 
tablished is  highly  questionable  in- 
deed. More  than  one  can  play  the 


punning  game;  I  choose  twjof  A 
legro's  points  at  random,  pjowr 
his  rules  of  the  game,  the  w«jl  moi 
central  to  Allegro's  argumr  (H> 
brew  kharash  )  could  be  read  >ton! 
to  mean  "carpenter,"  "divin  ,"  a 
"deaf-mute"  but  also  "hi  ck  i 
trees,"  "potsherd,"  "engrai  •," 
even  "plowing."  But  obvious  tag 
last  do  not  suit  Allegro's  ar.  men 
so  he  does  not  mention  them,  llegi 
claims  that  Bar-Jesus,  the  i  rnan 
of  Elymas  in  Acts  13:6,  mean,  mag 
cian"  so  that  the  name  Jes  mil 
also  mean  "magician."  But . . .  le  fo 
etymology  given  in  Acts  is  t  ;ed  t 
the  name  Elymas  .  .  .  and  no  m  tl 
surname,  Bar-Jesus. . . . 

What  is  most  striking  at  it  tl 
whole  article  is  how  little  it  h  to< 
with  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  (|« 
legro's  reference  to  "a  new.  dec 
phered  document"  gives  onoaus 
But  even  so,  there  is  nothing  '  fl 
nine  substance  to  support  hi  the? 
that  we  are  "on  the  verge  of  a  im 
dous  breakthrough."  One  1  nde 
why  Allegro  has  not  publisd  tl 
original  text  of  the  document  cvhii 
he  speaks.  .  .  . 

As    an    anti-Christian  pernio 
tract  Allegro's  "untold  story'  A 
little  more  than  that.  Then  ire 
number  of  ways  of  concealin  mil 
but  none  of  them  endures  for  W 
due  course  all  the  fragments  ?Cff 
4  will  be  available  for  full  dis  ssil 
and  careful  judgment  by  thevho 
scholarly  world,  at  which  timtttf 
be  abundantly  clear  who  will  h  etl 
story  to  tell.         James  A.  S  ids 
Prof,  of  Old  Tesme 
Union  Theological  Se  nai 
New  York  I 

Professor  Sanders  is  a  membe^M 
Committee  on  Dead  Sea  Scroll;  ftl 
American  Schools  of  Orient  r> 
search,  and  author  of  The  ■ 
Scroll  of  Qumran  Cave  11  |  I 

I  enjoyed  John  Allegro's  arti  hi 
I  certainly  agree  that  the  Scroll 
to  be  evaluated  objectively.  . .  ,\W 
other  hand,  I  have  more  faith 
flexibility  of  the  Church  tha  I 
Allegro  does.  Perhaps  dogma  iw 

Harper' h  Magazine,  Octobi  1 


WE  DO 
BUSINESS  IN  A 
GOLDFISH 
BOWL 


3  ause  we  believe;  that  our  customers'  interest 
tit  come  first.  That  means  that  here  at  Merrill 
ch  there  are  no  insiders;  our  service  doesn't  de- 
d  on  the  size  of  your  account;  and  our  opinions 
uggestions  are  never  colored  by  any  hidden  self- 
rest. 

give  these  principles  full  force  and  effect,  we  en- 
:e  specific  policies  like  these: 
If  Merrill  Lynch  or  any  of  its  officers,  directors, 
or  stockholders  has  an  interest  in  the  securities 
of  any  company,  we  disclose  that  interest  and  in- 
dicate its  general  size  in  any  printed  report  from 
our  Research  Division  on  that  company. 
Whenever  Merrill  Lynch  participates  in  a  public 
offering  and  the  demand  for  that  security  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  no  officer  or  employee  is  per- 
mitted to  buy  until  customers'  requests  arc 
satisfied. 

Information  about  securities  and  commodities 
gathered  by  Merrill  Lynch  is  intended  for  the 
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use  of  its  customers.  No  officer  or  employee  who 
has  knowledge  of  such  information  can  buy  a 
security  or  commodity  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
formation until  two  business  days  after  it  has 
been  mailed  to  our  customers  or  sent  out  on  our 
wire  system. 

•  We  do  not  permit  officers  of  Merrill  Lynch  to  ac- 
cept directorships  in  publicly-owned  corpora- 
tions except  in  extremely  ran;  circumstances 
and  them  only  for  compelling  personal  reasons. 
Currently,  there  are  three  such  exceptions. 

•  Merrill  Lynch  publishes  an  annual  report  in 
which  the  facts  about  our  operation  are  made 
public.  (And  we  didn't  start  just  last  year  either; 
we've  been  doing  it  since  the  present  firm  was 
organized  25  years  ago.) 

If  these  policies  commend  themselves  to  you,  may 
we  invite  you  to  discuss  your  investment  program 
with  us?  And  remember,  we  never  judge  an  account 
by  its  size  —  whether  it's  four  figures  or  six  or  eight. 


MERRILL     LYNCH,     PIERCE,     FENNER    &  SMITH 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 
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Have  a  brighter 
evening. 

Light  the  lamp 
at  5. 


Imported  gin  for  magnificent  martinis. 
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BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


beautifidk  bound 'classics 


fl  ©(D)  Wc?^] 

FOR  ONLY  ^ 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

Nothing  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this  great  classic  (written 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago)  hits  so  many  nails  squarely 
on  the  head  today!  Here,  in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is 
the  pure  essence  of  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  —  whether  we  possess 
worldly  wealth  or  only  the  riches  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  the  five  great  dialogues.  In  these 
conversations  between  friends  —  fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  in- 
formal —  you  have  "philosophy  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth." 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


THROUGH  these  writings,  you  gaze  as  if  through  a  pow- 
erful telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
You  will  be  struck  by  resemblances  to  our  own  era  as  you 
read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the  great  emperor-philoso- 
pher, Marcus  Aurelius.  the  Stoic  who  found  peace  in  tra- 
ditional customs  .  .  .  the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian.  the 
Skeptic  .  .  .  the  impassioned  words  of  Justin,  the  Christian, 
willing  to  die  for  the  new  religion. 

JIDICTATI  E   ON  MAN  IN 
AlflalUlLE  THE  UNIVERSE 

tfynE  master  of  them  that  know."  this  supreme  mind 
X  of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  called  by 
the  poet  Dante.  He  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  era  that  his 
ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  today.  Nature,  politics, 
art,  drama,  logic,  morals  — he  explored  them  all.  with  a 
mind  open  to  truth  and  a  heart  eager  for  understanding. 

Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five  celebrated  essays. 
You  will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them,  how  Aristotle 
discovered  by  pure  reason  so  many  truths  upon  which 
modern  thinkers  have  only  recently  agreed. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


ll  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
'our  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  . . .  and 
eive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
orld's  greatest  masterpieces. 
;se  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
shed  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


<1% 


HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
al  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
r  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
ng  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
riendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
•anions  the  w  isest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
s  that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability ,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  S7  and  S10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  The  Classics  Club.  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  New  York  11576. 

r  ; 

|  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  UG  I 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576  | 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send  | 
me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  PLATO.  ARISTOTLE  .:<id  MARCUS 
AURELIUS.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE: within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  SI. 00 
i  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member.  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  S3. 39  I  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  .  I  may  teject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membetship  at  any  time.  {Books 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  onl).) 


Name . 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Addtess . 

City  & 
State.  .  . 


ZIP  r.00i  ZO'.E  NO 


LETTERS 


MOORE-McCORMACK 

(because  you  like  the  American  way  of  life) 


SS  ARGENTINA 


ss  BRASIL 


America's  newest  luxury  liners. .. built  and  sailed  under  U.S.  Coast  Guard  safety  standards, 
the  highest  in  the  world... first  class  throughout... 
all  staterooms  outside  with  private  bathrooms  and  individually  controlled  draft-free 
air  conditioning  . . .  stabilizers  for  all-weather  comfort. 


Lola  Mora  Fountain,  B 


Take  a 
31-day  break 
to  see  a 
fascinating 
world 


The  world  of  South  America ...  and  the  Caribbean... 
lands  of  romance,  gayety  and  charm.  Do  things  you've 
dreamed  of  doing... sun  bathe  on  Rio  de  Janeiro's 
famous  Copacabana  Beach ...  marvel  at  Brasilia,  the 
ultra  modern  capital  city... stroll  through  Montevideo's 
rose-blooming  El  Prado  Park  . . .  enjoy  the  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  "Paris  of  the  Ameri- 
cas." And  visit  San  Juan,  Barbados  and  St.  Thomas- 
Caribbean  ports  of  pleasure  and  romance,  caressed  by 
eternal  breezes  and  surrounded  by  the  bluest  sea  in  the 
world.  Throughout  the  cruise,  live  as  an  American,  en- 
joying good  food,  cheerful  service  and  the  friendship  of 
people  who,  like  you,  think  of  Moore-McCormack  ships 
as  their  home  away  from  home. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISES:  31  days  from  NEW  YORK... 
Oct.  28,  Nov.  19,  Mar.  3,  May  12.  June  23,  A.m.  25,  Sept.  14. 

Calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  (Sao  I'aulo), 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Barbados,  San  Juan. 

CHRISTMAS- NEW  YEAR  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE: 
35  days  from  N.Y.  Dee.  22...  from  Pt.  Everglades,  1  la.  Dee.  24. 

C  ARN  A  V  AL-  IN  -  RIO  CRUISE:  35  days  from  N.Y.  Jan.  25, 
from  Pt.  Everglades,  J- la.  Jan.  27. 

See  your  Travel  A  cent  or 
write  for  colorful  literature  on  these  cruises 

MOORE  McCORMACK  LINES 

Two  Broadway,  Dept.  HP- 10,  New  York  10004 
All  Mooro-McCormock  iHipj  cko  registered  under  iho  Flag  of  tho  Unilod  States  of  Amorlca. 


UC  in  Berkeley,  it  would  appeaijii 
one  out  of  every  five  students  emiy 
in  Second  College  failed  at  the  dh 
the  freshman  year.  Local  omifl 
holds  that  the  UCSD  faculty  isTii 
overly  enthusiastic  in  its  attem;;;  1 
mold  brilliance  out  of  what  manjoi 
sider  only  a  so-so  raw  product.  Id 
William  D.  NieM 
La  Jolla,  U 


Kenneth    Lamott's  commen 
Jonas  Salk's  rating  of  esteem 
Jolla  exposed  a  bit  of  scientific 
linen  which  may  as  well  be  aireJ 

Jonas  Salk,  man  not  deity,  do< 
serve  the  courtesy  of  his  fellow 
deserved  the  public  honor  which 
to  him,  and  he  did  not  claim  one 
of  undue  credit.  ...  In  establi; 
the  scope  of  his  institute  as  "bio 
rather  than  "medicine"  he  eschJI 
opportunities  for  glamour  and 
rial  support. 

For  perspective,  one  could  con 
Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  who  is 
manently  deified.  Few  of  his  wor 
ers  know  that  antibiosis  had ' 
noted  by  about  fifty  scientists 
Louis  Pasteur  onward,  or  tha 
development  of  penicillin  to  the 
useful  of  antibiotics  was  not 
ing's  work.  Nevertheless,  the  p 
did  play  earned  some  honor  and  di 
tude;  the  same  is  true  for  Salk.  II 
Herman  S.  F(H 
Prof,  of  BiJ 
State  University  Ccf 
Geneseo,  i 


a..i 


Hubert  Hasn't  (  ha  e 

Clayton  Fritchey's  perceptive  <. 
on  the  presumed  liberal  disapp 
ment  with  Vice  President  Hump  I 
|  Washington  Insight,  July]  par  t 
larly  in  regard  to  your  nation's  n 
rent  Asian  policies,  reminds  me  I 
woefully  wrong  and  misinform*  I 
many  liberals  can  be. 

1  am  by  definition  a  liberal;  ajl 
oral  in  Canada,  a  leftist  Liber;  i 
Great  Britain.  Resident  in  Spai  i 
the  summer  of  1936,  I  was  firmly -1 
Franco,  anti-Falange,  anti-fati 
My  newspaper  dispatches  to  the  I 
ish  labor  Daily  Herald  reflected  I J 
strongly  held  views.  .  .  . 

In  August  of  H)  M  I  was  askt  t 
parachute    behind    enemy   line?  i 
North  Italy  to  discover  the  exac: « 
ture  of  Italian  partisan  resistant 
the  Germans,  and  to  Mussolini's  ' 


The  Finlandia.  shown  at  The  Cincinnati  Music  Hali 


RCA  Victor  Stereo...  for  realism 
that  rivals  the  concert  hall 


innati  Music  Hall,  like  a  fine 
nstrument,  seems  to  mellow  and 
more  beautiful  with  the  passing 
e  venerable  Hall  is  marking  its 
'as  host  to  the  world's  fine  music. 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  for  whom 
>  home,  was  selected  this  year  by 
department  as  the  first  American 
for  an  around-the-world  tour, 
r  your  choice  is  symphony  or 
I'll  enjoy  it  most  on  an  RCA  Victor 
'e  stereo.  And  you'll  also  enjoy 


the  beauty  of  fine  furniture  craftsmanship. 
The  magnificent  Finlandia  shown  above 
combines  elegant  Danish  Modern  styling 
with  an  audiophile's  dream  of  matched 
and  balanced  stereo  components. 

For  instance,  there's  a  full  300  watts  of 
peak  power  at  your  command  in  the  Solid 
State  amplifier-for  premium  perform- 
ance from  either  recordings  or  the  sen- 
sitive FM-AM  and  FM  Stereo  radio.  Imagine 
all  that  power,  combined  with  an  enclosed, 
air-tight  8-speakersound  system:  two  giant 
15"  woofers,  two  7"  mid-range  speakers, 
two  3W  tweeters  and  two  exponential 
horns  for  a  silky  quality  of  "presence." 


RCA  Victor'r  gentle  Feather  Action  Tone 
Arm  has  a  Duralife*  diamond  stylus.  And 
RCA  Victor  Studio-Strobe  assures  accurate 
turntable  speed. 

Let  your  RCA  Victor  dealer  prove  our 
claim  of  "realism  that  rivals  the  concert 
hall."  See  him.  You'll  understand  why 
more  people  own  RCA  Victor  phonographs 
than  any  other  kind.  ,~ 

•Radio  Corporation  of  America  Trademark  i., 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 


Uniq  11  el v  Thunc I erbi  rc  1 
Uniquely  67 

Elegant  new  two -door, 
historic  first 
four- door 


Better  ideas  for  '67  make  Thunderbird,  more  than  ever,  America's  Personal  Luxury  Car: 


The  new  four-door  Thunderbird. 

Now  two  great  doors  open  wide 
from  center  to  ease  you  into  Amer- 
ica's most-imitated  luxury  car.  The 
four-door  Landau  is  the  newest 
Thunderbird  innovation,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  the  most  elegant  perform- 
ance car  now  in  production. 

Tractable  headlamps.  Flick  the  light 
switch  and  silent  hinges  fold  back 
the  grille  to  reveal  the  Bird's  beams. 

Padded  luxury  interior  trim,  center 
arm  rests,  deep  bucket  seats,  re- 
tractable front  seat-belts,  optional 
six-way  power  front  seats. 

Tilt-Away  steering  wheel:  it  moves 
over  and  up  to  ease  you  out  of  the 
driver's  seat,  and  can  be  adjusted  to 
nine  different  driving  positions. 
Mannerly. 


Riding  comfort.  New  computer- 
tuned  separate  body-frame  construc- 
tion for  greater  strength,  quiet, 
lower  vibration  leveb;  new,  soft 
all-coil  suspension  system;  longer 
wheelbase,  wider  tread. 

Articulated  windshield  wipers 

of  a  new  and  unique  design  virtualJy 
eliminate  unwiped  areas,  give  you 
broader  visibility  in  rain  or  snow. 

Wrap-around  sound.  The  Bird's 
optional  stereo  tape  player  gives  you 
more  than  an  hour  of  superb  hi-fi 
music  from  four  speakers,  on  click-in 
self-winding  tape  cartridges. 

The  Bird  flies  with  its  impressive 
standard  390-cubic-inch  V-8  engine, 
SelectShift  Cruise-O-Matic  trans- 
mission (use  it  as  an  automatic  or 
play  through  the  gears) .  And  this 


year  you  can  choose  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  engines  Ford  makes, 
the  428-cubic-inch  V-8,  for  your 
Thunderbird. 

Thunderbird's  convenience  con- 
trol panel  option  is  your  own 

private  data-control  center.  It  flashes 
red  lights  to  remind  you  if  a  door  is 
ajar,  to  fasten  seat-belts,  or  if  fuel  is 
low.  A  four-way  Emergency  Flasher 
sets  exterior  lights  blinking  should 
you  have  to  stop  by  the  roadside 
at  night.  Doors  lock  automatically  at 
8  m.p.h. 

Thunderbird  '67 

Unique  In  All  The  World. 

Thunderbird  for  1967  has  the 
Ford  Motor  Company's  safety 
features  as  standard  equipment. 


Go 

_  with 
Grace 

On  a  13-Day  Luxury  Cruise 
to  the  Caribbean. 

A  pla<  c  to  sleep  A  se.it  in 
the  dining  room.  A  small  table 
in  the  night  <  lub.  <  !ra< c  Line 
gives  you  these  just  as  any  other 
c  i  nise. 

Then  why  go  with  Grace? 
Because  ( >rai  e  brings  a  legend- 
ary elegance  to  Caribbean 


cruising.  Because  it's  .ill  first 
( l.iss — the  must  luxurious ( ruise 
going.  Bc(  ause  ( Irac  e  Line  takes 
care  of  everything  completely 
— foi  vour  comfort,  your  relax- 
ation, youi  fun,  youi  test. 

Plain  and  simple,  we  oper- 
ate a  quality  cruise  for  people 
who  want  it  that  way.  And  for 
not  too  many  people  at  a  time 
—  3W0  on  a  ship  the  si/e  of  a 
trans-Atlantic  liner.  And  all 
(irate  Santas  aie  I  S.  Flag- 
ships. That  means  a  hit  in 
terms  of  your  own  safety. 

Bevond  the  ship  itself,  v\  hat 


about  the  ports  Crae  e  cruises 
you  to?  What's  so  unusual  and 
spe<  ial  about  them? 

(  Irac  e  I  ,ine  has  be  e  n  sailing 
in  the  Caribbean  since  long 
before  you  were  born.  In  Cura- 
cao, La  Guaira  (Caracas). 
Aruba,  Kingston,  Port-au- 
Prince  and  fort  Lauderdale, 
you  get  to  see  the  best  that's 
available.  Grace  has  the  expe- 
rience- to  arrange  it.  It's  a  lust 
i  lass  operation  on  land  as  well 
as  at  sea. 

Yes — go  with  Grace!  When 
son  add  everything  together, 
you  get  a  lot  more  ol  what  VOU 
went  for. 

(irate  also  goes  to  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast  of  South  America 


for  1')-  and  26-day  cri  l 
recommend  them  to  [J 
Fc ir  mote  informs  ii 
reservations,  c  all  yoi  jU 
agent. 

( [RACE  LINE,  3  H.inov  I 
I)ii;l>y  4-6000  or  028  Fifi  " 
Roc  kcfcller  Center,  New  ^  . 
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i  Republican  Army  I  was  forced 

c)  to  the  realization  that  commun- 
i  was  almost  exactly  the  menace  to 
rid  freedom  its  opponents  had  long 
itended.  I  had  to  change  my  mind, 
wasn't  easy.  I  am  aware  the  sub- 
nce  of  my  report  reached  Prime 
nister  Churchill.  .  .  . 
I^hat  is  my  point?  Perhaps  that  the 
|y  highest  levels  of  government 
re  access  to  information  not  gener- 
j  available.  This  might  well  be  the 
e  with  your  admirable  Vice  Presi- 
tt.  Paul  Morton 

Toronto,  Can. 

Dream  Cities? 

agree  that  the  farm  program  is  in- 
i  ensible  [John  Fischer,  "A  Possibly 
I  ictical  Utopia,"  Easy  Chair,  July], 
fc  I  don't  believe  that  Congress  is 
a  ut  to  scrap  it.  Reapportionment 
{  !  not  reduce  farm  representation 
bvery  much  (by  twelve  seats  .  .  .) 
a  what  the  farmers  lose  in  seats 
t  \-  may  make  up  in  increased  influ- 
I  e  in  some  districts  where  until  now 
I  7  have  had  no  influence.  Remem- 
lj,  Senators  from  predominantly  ur- 
I  states  are  not  all  anti-farm 
p  ?ram. 

Lnyway,  the  President,  not  Con- 
g  5S,  will  decide,  and  he  presumably 
ti  take  into  account  not  the  number 
o:  'arm  votes  but  the  probability  of 
I  r  making  a  difference  in  the  out- 
is  e  of  an  election  or  in  the  Congres- 
s:  al  strength  of  his  party.  A  few 
v  :s  that  are  uncommitted  and/or  in 
I  states  where  they  are  needed  will 
I  worth  more  than  many  that  his 
I  y  already  has,  can't  get,  or  doesn't 
I  I,  Just  as  the  Negro  is  at  a  disad- 
I  tage  in  these  respects,  so  the 
f!  ner  is  at  an  advantage. 
M  r.  Fischer  is  for  building  350  new 
Has,  but  he  does  not  say  over  what 

■  od.  If  he  means  over  the  next 

■  ity-five  years,  that  is  no  faster 
l\  we  have  been  building  them.  The 
liber  of  cities  of  from  25,000  to 

■  000  population  increased  from 
I  in  1940  to  630  in  1960.  Most  of 

■  e  have  something  approaching  his 
Ml  combination  of  resources— "in- 
fl|  rial  plants,  a  college,  a  medical 
c<|°r,  some  government  offices,  and 
n  be  a  holiday  resort"-and  much  of 
ti  migration  from  rural  areas  has 

1   to  them,  not  to  the  big  cities, 
sfte  is  also  for  building  "by  fore- 
th|  ght"   rather    than  "naturally" 


Now  the  most  automatic  of  cameras 
does  even  more  for  you. 

Take  along  the  Kodak  Instamatic  804  Camera  on  your  travels  and  you've  got 
the  ultimate  in  picture-taking  ease.  This  camera  does  just  about  everything  for 
you  automatically.  Loading  is  instant.  Then,  automatically,  the  Kodak  Instamatic 
804  Camera  adjusts  for  film  speed  .  .  .  sets  the  fast  f/2.8  lens  for  correct  ex- 
posure, whatever  the  scene,  wherever  you  go  .  .  .  advances  the  film  after  each 
shot  and  keeps  you  ready  for  the  next  one.  If  flash  is  needed,  the  camera  tells 
you  when,  and  switches  to  flash  speed  as  you  pop  on  a  flashcube.  Shoot,  and 
the  cube  turns  by  itself  for  the  next  shot.  There's  a  fine-focusing  rangefinder, 
too.  You  can't  find  a  more  helpful  precision  camera  ...  or  a  better  traveling 
companion.  Less  than  $125— at  your  Kodak  dealer's. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

KODAK  INSTAMATIC  804  Camera 
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If  we  could  only 
pour 

this  J&B  ad  instead 
of  writing  it 

The  reason  for  our  lament  is  that  a 
flavour  (like  a  fragrance)  defies  descrip- 
tion. Words  are  inadequate.  Simply,  you 
must  pour  J&B  for  yourself  to  appreciate 
the  special  flavour  which  sets  it  apart.  This 
quite  special  flavour  which  has  moved 
J&B  into  a  top  position  among  all  scotch 
whiskies  in  recent  years. 

Historical  note:  J&B  is  shipped  to 
this  country  by  the  venerable  house  of 
Justerini  &  Brooks,  founded  1719.  That 
they  guard  its  unique  quality  with  fierce 
British  determination  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. That  they  have  numbered  such  greats 
as  Charles  Dickens  among 
their  patrons  is  hardly  less  T 
surprising.  $  , 


PINNIKS  MORI-:  IN  COST- WORl  OS  APART  IN  OUA1.ITY 


The  others  are  not 
J&B  rare  scotch 


1 


SEND  I  OK  3-VOI.UMF,  SETi  OF  DICKENS'  CI. ASSICS— only  $1.00 

I  i. i  ml  some,  hard-cover  library  editions.  Htles:  A  <  hristmas  ( tirol,  A  I  ale  <>l  I  wo  (  iiics, 
David  Copperfield.  All  3,  only  •>!  postpaid.  Write  J&B  Dickens  1  ibrary,  P.O.  Box  1X0, 
ClifTsidc  I'ark,  N.J.  07011).  Dept.  I)  (Oiler  limited  to  Continental  U.S.  where  legal.) 

B6  I'ruol  Blumltid  Scutcli  Whisky  •  [lie  Paddinglon  Corporation.  N»w  York  2D.  N.Y. 
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(which,  incidentally,  is  the  wi 
two   "working   models,"   Burl:  $ 
and  Colorado  Springs,  were  liil 
Unfortunately,  even  the  best  pk  i 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
new  towns  are  needed  .  .  .  or  hv 
make  them  acceptable  to  all  so 
people— the  "uncivilized"  as  w 
the  "civilized."  That  a  dozen  or  s  ne 
towns  have  been  planned  with  tM 
ent  success  does  not  mean  thai  I 
dreds  can  be. 

The  example  of  the  BritisJ 
towns  should  give  Mr.  Fischer  ■ 
They  were  built  to  "decant"  Lafo 
but  it  has  kept  right  on  growinB 
most  of  them  are  now  mere  dfl 
tory  suburbs. 

Of  course  it  costs  more  to  put 
for  people  in  big  cities  than  p 
provide  for  them  in  rural  areas! 
it  costs  far  less  to  provide  for  ne 
in  big  cities  than  in  new  towr'l 
new  towns,  houses,  streets,  sc  ol 
and  everything  else  has  to  be  ai 
new;  in  the  big  cities,  there; 
huge  supply  of  structurally  rig 
housing  and  public  facilities-  e 
behind  by  people  who  have  mo\]  i 
the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Fischer  will  say  that  th]« 
vantage  of  better  job  opportuM 
in  the  new  towns  will  more  than  |si 
these  added  costs.  .  .  .  But  the  ke"ai 
is  that  most  of  the  poor  are  noli 
ployable:  they  are  the  old,  the  hii 
capped,  the  mothers  with  depejl 
children.  Surely  he  doesn't  intelj 
exclude  all  such  from  his  Utopia: 

There  is  no  evidence  that  livi'i 
a  big  city  is  bad  for  the  charr'e 
Then  why  have  a  national  policl 
specting  city  size?  Why  not  lef 
consumer  decide,  through  the  J 
tinning  of  a  free  market,  how  rc 
corn  and  cotton  are  to  be  procil 
and  where  people  are  to  live?  .1 

Edward  C.  BanwI 
Prof,  of  GoverjBf] 
Harvard  Unive  I 
Cambridge,  B  * 

-John  Fischer's  article  calls  l 
matic  attention  not  only  to  the  pi 
of  the  farmer,  hut  to  the  city  dw  c 
who  is  besieged  by  overpopull  1 
and  its  attendant  sociological  |  1 
lems.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  for  National  li 
Development  Policy  recently  pro)  ' 
to  the  Housing  and  Crban  Devi 
ment  l)e])artment  a  plan  for  the  tl 
tion  of  25  new  cities,  primarily 
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s  an  especially  opportune  time  to  join  the  Literary  Guild, 
among  the  many  line  books  included  in  its  introductory 
s  a  matched  set  of  the  three  novels  that  made  Ernest 
gway  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  the  century:  The  Sun 
ises,  A  Farewell  to  Arms  and  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls, 
eir  original  publisher's  editions,  these  three  Hemingway 
pieces  cost  $13.95.  They  are  not  available  through  any 
book  club  or  in  any  newsstand  editions.  But  now  you 
I  you  wish,  include  the  complete  set  as  one  of  four  intro- 
y  choices  in  this  special  Literary  Guild  offer, 
snt  Guild  members  who  order  this  set  will  receive  it  at  the 
\  members'  price  of  $5.95.  This  is  typical  of  the  guaranteed 
5  Guild  members  enjoy  on  important  new  books  as  well 
temporary  classics:  from  40%  to  60%  below  the  price  of 
□Ushers'  editions. 

icent  months,  for  example,  Guild  members  were  offered 
;st-sellers  such  as  Tai-Pan  for  S2.95  instead  of  $6.95  in  the 
tier's  edition;  and  The  Last  100  Days  for  $3.50  instead  of 
These  books  were  described  before  publication  in  the 
i  free  monthly  Preview.  Members  who  wanted  them  re- 
them  immediately  upon  publication. 

'  only  membership  obligation  is  to  accept  four  Guild  selec- 
ir  alternates  during  the  coming  year,  from  among  the  20 
:e  which  will  be  offered  each  month.  And  for  every  four 
iy.  you  may  choose  a  bonus  book. 

:  over  this  rich  and  varied  selection,  and  see  if  you  don't 
;hat  this  is  a  great  time  to  try  Guild  membership.  Send  no 
now.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

lARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


NOTE:  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size, 
but  texts  are  full  length  — not  a  word  is  cut! 
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year  —  and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  selec- 
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bill  me  the  special  Guild  price  for  each  book  I  take.  This  will  always  be 
at  least  40%,  often  as  much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publisher's 
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  □  Diners'  QAmExpress 
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If  under  18, 

have  parent  sign  here:_  ,  , — . 

Canadian  Enquiries  write  to  address  above.  For  your  convenience,  books  will  be  shipped  from  our 
Canadian  office.  Ofter  good  in  Continental  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only.  39-G739 
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I IM  Nil)  All 


IS  IN 


The  Smart  Set  was  almost  500  years  behind  Columbus  in  discovering 
Trinidad.  But  now  that  Trinidad  is  "in",  things  are  happening  much 
faster.  It  takes  no  time  at  all  to  discover  that  what  you  see  and 
experience  in  Trinidad  is  the  real  thing.  It's  not  imported  from 
some  other  island  or  country.  Here  is  where  Calypso  was  born. 
Here  is  where  steel  drums  first  beat  out  their  irresistible 
rhythms.  Here  is  where  the  torrid  limbo  was  first  performed 
by  unbelievably  supple  dancers.  Yes,  song,  music  and 
dance  come  natural  to  the  gay  Trinidadians  whose 
lovely  island  is  blessed  with  year-round  Carnival  spirit. 


1 01!  AM) 


IS  OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

Tobago,  only  twenty  minutes  away,  seems  to  be  on  another  planet. 
This  is  a  completely  unspoiled  tropical  Paradise— a  Shangri-La  for 
those  who've  been  everywhere.  Palm-fringed,  velvet-soft 
beaches  stretch  for  endless  miles,  snorkeling  is 
unsurpassed,  as  is  the  c  limate.  No  high-rise  buildings  to 
spoil  the  breathtaking  scenery,  but  comfortable 
accommodations  range  from  the  luxurious 
to  the  more  modest.  Jets  whisk  you  to  Trinidad 
in  jig-time  —  make  your  reservations  now. 
PACKAGE  TOURS  AVAILABLE  ■ 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 
I  ItlNIIIAIlANII  TOMATO  HHIiriYI  ItOAIH)  Pa  BoxlOT^crt.  F.  New  York.  New  York  10017 
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growing  congestion  I 


11    V"  I J 

tfja 


alleviate 
lems.  .  .  . 

Three  to  four  billion  dollars  i 
eral,  state,  and  local  funds  wo 
needed  for  basic  development  o  y, 
new  metropolitan  site  of  up  to  ,t 
square  miles.  The  cities  .  .  .  m 
flourishing  by  1995,  or  we  fa*,  t 
alternative  of  a  complete  breab' 
of  normal  living  patterns  in  our  ::i 
ing  metropolitan  areas.  .  .  .  Ca.y 
imagine,  for  example,  how  New*'rj 
will  accommodate  a  predicted  p  d 
tion  of  15  million  by  the  year  20  ? 

Our  proposed  new  cities,  locaji 
previously  undeveloped  sections 
country,  would  be  modular  in  rJij 
and  made  up  of  segments  of 
ceived  size.  We  do  not  expect 
spring  up  overnight— rather  thtji 
grow  one  segment  at  a  time  H 
form  of  module  cities,  grouped  a  q 
a  central  core  city  .  .  .  containiul 
large  office  buildings,  hotels,  rj| 
computer  services,  financial  di  i 
and  major  cultural  activities  si  ^ 
universities,  museums,  and  a  n  it 
al  theater,  but  no  industry,  e 
few  retail  stores  and  resid  t 
units.  .  .  . 

When  a  module  city  reaches  K  9 
or  150,000  population,  further  g  x 
would  be  shifted  to  a  new  modul  ii 
perhaps  ten  miles  away,  with  a  r 
greenbelt  in  between,  and  loca.l 
a  clockwise  position  around  th  t 
tral  core  city.  Industries  could  v  l 
located  underground.  We  feel  th  I 
the  needed  new  urban  centers  ai  I 
within  the  capabilities  of  priva  j 
dustry  to  develop  fully,  after  thi  it 
have  been  established  by  the  fiii 
government. 

Members  of  our  committee  ar  * 
ticularly  concerned  over  the  la 
Congressional  interest  in  feder  e 
abling-law  proposals  over  the* 
three  years  thai  would  have  pre  ii 
a  program  for  new  town-site  lai  8 
quisition  and  installation  of  1 
utilities.  These  sites  would  be  fu,f 
developed  by  the  private  sector  i  V 
economy.  Unfortunately,  the  pi  0 
;ils  have  been  killed  before  ,8 
reached  the  door  of  Congress, 
one  of  our  objectives  to  keep  the  « 
towns  concept  alive  in  hopes  thftl 
needed  federal  legislation  will  " 
tually  be  passed. 

Joseph  Tim  an.  Chai  I 
Committee  for  National 
Development  1 1 
Chicaj 
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The  Easy  Chair  by  Alfred  Balk 


INVITATION  TO  BRIBERY 


Hoiv  a  recipe  for  America  the 
Beautiful  turned  out— in  many 
communities— to  be  a  license  for 
chaos  and  corruption. 


N  early  everyone— including  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson— is  worried  these 
days  about  the  prospect  of  America 
the  Ugly.  But  hardly  anyone,  it  seems, 
is  disturbed  by  the  sorry  state  of  the 
w  eapon  most  commonly  used  to  combat 
the  concrete  and  neon  blight  spread- 
ing over  our  cities,  suburbs,  and 
countryside.  The  instrument  intended 
to  do  this  is  zoning— the  assorted  local 
ordinances  which  decree  what  may  be 
built  where  and  thereby  attempt  to 
banish  the  inappropriate  and  the 
downright  hideous. 

Professional  planners  have  rightly 
argued  for  years  that  a  miscellany  of 
restrictive  rules  is  no  substitute  for 
sound,  positive  regional  planning; 
what  one  community  does  in  all  good 
conscience  may  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  another  a  few  miles 
away.  And  since  the  basic  purpose  of 
most  ordinances  is  to  protect  estab- 
lished neighborhoods'  property  val- 
ues, they  are  often  in  conflict  with 
broader  social  goals. 

Despite  these  flaws,  zoning  has 
abetted  orderly  growth  in  some  com- 
munities where  it  has  been  intelli- 
gently and  honorably  applied.  Too 
often,  however,  it  has  missed  even 
this  modest  objective.  Indeed,  as 
Dennis  O'Harrow,  Execut  ive  Director 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  bluntly  told  his  society's  an- 
nual convention  last  year,  in  all  too 
many  instances  zoning  has  failed  be- 
cause it  has  become  a  "marketable 


commodity."  He  cited  a  respected 
planning  official  who  assured  him  that 
"you  can  buy  with  money  any  kind 
of  zoning  you  want  in  half  the  com- 
munities of  the  United  States."  An- 
other consultant  described  gatherings 
of  shopping-center  developers  who 
"go  upstairs  for  a  drink  and  start 
comparing  the  prices  they  have  to  pay 
for  zoning." 

Mr.  O'Harrow's  colleagues  were 
shocked  by  his  indictment.  But  a  de- 
veloper of  mobile-home  parks,  upon 
hearing  of  the  speech,  reacted  differ- 
ently. "For  God's  sake,  why  doesn't 
O'Harrow  shut  up?"  he  said.  "We 
know  where  we  stand  now-$25,000 
for  zoning  for  a  trailer  park  in  this 
country.  Why  upset  things  by  talking 
about  it?" 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  extent  of 
corruption  among  zoning  officials,  and 
many  (including  O'Harrow)  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  are  honest. 
However,  planning  consultants,  devel- 
opers, and  knowledgeable  attorneys 
generally  agree  that  zoning  has  been 
widely  perverted  into  an  instrument 
of  special  favor.  Instead  of  preserving 
beauty  and  furthering  orderly  com- 
munity development,  it  is  fostering  a 
billboard-lined,  junkyard-infested  ur- 
ban jungle.  In  some  instances  even 
cash  payoffs  are  baldly  offered  or 
brazenly  solicited. 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  example, 
a  young  Chicago  investment  banker, 
John  B.  Coleman,  took  an  option  on 
six  acres  of  land  early  in  1964.  He 
proposed  to  build  there  a  million-dol- 
lar complex  of  quality  town  houses. 
A  zoning  change  was  required,  but 
the  city's  capable  Planning  Director 
assured  him  that  this  should  present 
no  problems.  The  land  was  near  a  busy 


street,  adjacent  to  a  planned  n<i\ 
pital,  and  shielded  from  existi- u 
dences  by  woods. 

Coleman  submitted  a  rezon  cr 
plication  to  Omaha's  appoints  PI 
ning  Board.  Shortly  afterwarc  ,'| 
fessed  intermediary  for  one.loi 
member  informed  him  that  tl  pi 
of  approval  would  be  $37,000  p 
offs  to  local  politicians.  In  addbni 
must  agree  to  award  the  constlq 
contract,  with  a  guaranteed 
profit,  to  a  politically  powerfitfl 
estate  man. 

Coleman  had  the  choice  of  Sijj 
ting  to  a  shakedown  or  losing  fjl 
already  invested  in  options,^ 
tects'  fees,  and  other  exJJ 
Shocked  and  appalled,  he  tc  i 
story  to  the  Omaha  World-m 
which  helped  him  gather  t  ef 
corded  evidence.  As  a  result,  till 
estate  man  and  two  city  Courltf 
were  convicted  of  bribery  (tb'ig 
Mayor,  James  J.  Dworak,  was  rm 
dieted  but  was  acquitted  this  '9 
ary  >.  The  Mayor  and  two  othe  » 
cipals  were  defeated  overwhel  jm 
in  municipal  elections  last  spri  ■ 
the  rezoning  request  was  ultiil 
granted.  Hut  Coleman  was  M 
gusted  by  the  episode  that,  fl 
present  at  least,  he  will  not  b  4 
Omaha  though  he  still  owns  thj 
He  is  determined  not  to  get  irrl 


John  Fischer,  who  ordinarily  ' 
this  column,  has  been  i)i  Eitro$\ 
reporting  I  rip.  The  guest  ed* 
this  month  is  contributed  by  .] 
Balk,  irho  was  free-lancing  frov, 
cago  when  he  gathered  the 
for  it.  He  recently  joined  "Salt 
Rcricw"  as  feat  arc  editor. 
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i  :ical  Radio:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


iid  ispense  movies  there  always 
ie|  o  be  a  sequence  in  which  the 
ng  spect  tunes  his  car  radio  to  the 
.el  md,  hears:  "Car  64,  fugitive 
lej  our  way  — intercept."  Where- 
pect  swings  away  and  escapes, 
oday,  by  and  large,  if  police 
mts  to  reach  squad  car  B  one 
y,  willy-nilly,  cars  C,  D,  and 
^ed  to  the  same  channel,  have 
ita  oo.  And  so  can  lots  of  unoffi- 


oblcm  is  compounded  a  thou- 
by  modern  military  tactical 
ents.  Hundreds  of  squads,  ve- 
d  individuals  may  be  operating 
over  a  wide  area,  all  scram- 
/ith  enemy  units, 
casion  a  commander  must 
t  orders  to  a  hundred  squads  at 
i  he  may  also  need  to  talk  to  a 
telligcnce  scout  hidden  hun- 
miles  away.  Or  an  individual 
kx)  have  to  call  another  unit  with 
on  or  to  call  for  support,  with- 
iifreds  of  ears,  friend  or  foe,  all 
;ally  listening  too. 
sets  just  that  selective  are  now 
vered  or  developed  by  General 
5.  Small  and  rugged  enough  to 
iere  a  man  can  go,  and  simple 
p,  the  new  radios  are  a  key  to 
actical  mobility. 


2  to  74,000: 


ar  II  walkie-talkies  had  one  or 
nels.  The  new  sets  have  from 
|>  74,000  different  channels  for 
iletype  communication.  A  gen- 
go,  a  mere  12  channels  called 
;e  fixed  installation.  Now  one 
e  45.000  channels  will  be  car- 
it  man's  back.  The  biggest  one 
2  back  seat  of  a  jeep, 
lormous  number  of  channels 
Jirect  •"calling  numbers"  for 
,  even  thousands,  of  other  ra- 
n  sending  and  receiving  ranee. 


Each  set,  in  fact,  has  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent calling  numbers  that  can  be 
changed  in  prearranged  groups  every 
day,  every  hour  or  in  rapid  sequence  on 
a  moment's  notice  to  aid  security. 

The  new  combat  radios  are  based  pri- 
marily on  an  old  principle  — single  side- 
band transmission.  It  took  developments 
of  the  past  decade,  however,  in  both 
solid-state  electronics  and  ultra-minia- 
ture packaging  to  make  practical  such 
sets  for  mobile  ground  use. 

On  an  oscilloscope,  an  AM  (ampli- 
tude modulation)  radio  wave  looks  like 
a  single  line.  Actually  that  line  is  made 
up  of  three  distinct  parts:  a  central  car- 
rier and  two  sidebands. 

The  central  carrier  is  generated  at  a 
specific  frequency  — in  effect  its  "ad- 
dress." When  modulated,  (that  is,  the 
message  added)  two  sidebands  come  into 
being  to  carry  the  actual  information. 
Both  bear  identical  "intelligence." 

Less  becomes  more: 

SSB  techniques  filter  out  the  central 
carrier  and  one  redundant  sideband. 
The  message  is  sent  on  the  remaining 
sideband,  which  contains  all  the  essen- 
tial information. 

Only  one-quarter  of  the  power  is  now 
required  to  send  a  signal  the  same  dis- 
tance. Alternatively,  the  same  amount 
of  power  needed  for  a  full  AM  band 
will  send  an  SSB  message  at  least  four 
times  as  far. 

And  with  greater  clarity. 

""Noise"  or  static,  comes  from  any 
electrical  interference  — power  lines,  ve- 
hicle engines,  a  storm  100  miles  away. 
The  carrier  section  of  standard  AM  is 
particularly  vulnerable.  By  using  only 
one  sideband,  two-thirds  of  the  static 
potential  is  avoided. 

Radio  tuning  traditionally  depended 
upon  quartz  crystals,  each  of  which  vi- 
brates at  an  individual  wave  length.  With 
enough  of  them,  a  large  number  of  chan- 


nels has  always  been  theoretically  possi- 
ble. The  number  of  fragile  and  expensive 
crystals  that  could  be  carried  in  combat 
was  limited. 

Today's  sets  still  use  crystals  but  in 
conjunction  with  electronic  or  electro- 
mechanical oscillators  and  synthesizers 
that  can  create  thousands  of  different 
rates  of  vibration— or  separate  channels 
—  and  can  change  from  one  to  another 
within  fractions  of  a  second. 

Big  becomes  small: 

New  packaging  techniques  have  been 
equally  important.  For  instance,  big 
tuning  capacitors  were  originally  the  size 
of  a  pair  of  clenched  fists.  Now  their 
function  has  been  squeezed  into  a  diode 
the  size  of  a  match  head.  Sets  in  devel- 
opment are  only  one-fiftieth  the  size  and 
weight  of  World  War  II  sets  that  had 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  today's  channels, 
range  or  clarity. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  room  to 
spare  on  our  radio  airways.  Today,  chan- 
nels jam  closer  and  closer;  interference 
has  become  a  serious  problem.  General 
Dynamics'  new  sets  are  today  filling 
military  needs.  Future  civilian  applica- 
tions, however,  could  double  the  num- 
ber of  channels  available  for  voice  or 
data  communication  within  the  space 
now  taken  up  by  AM  transmissions. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
technology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
marine,  space  and  missile  systems;  tac- 
tical support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic, and  communication  systems:  ma- 
chinery; building  supplies;  coal,  gases. 
Reprints  of  this  scries  are  available. 
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in  any  project  involving  rezoning 
from  now  on. 

Not  all  zoning  scandals  reach  the 
courts.  Many  dubious  practices  are 
simply  accepted  as  local  folkways.  In 
one  large  Eastern  city,  for  instance, 
a  planner  reports  that  it  is  customary 
to  place  unreasonable  restrictions  on 
all  vacant  land.  As  a  result,  when  the 
owner  wants  to  develop  it  in  quite 
appropriate  fashion  he  must  apply  for 
a  zoning  change.  "When  it  is  granted, 
as  it  logically  must  be,"  a  planning 
consultant  told  me,  "it  becomes  a  po- 
litical favor  which  must  one  day  be 
repaid." 

A  cruder  dodge— accepted  until  re- 
cently in  a  smaller  community— was 
an  unwritten  rule  that  any  owner 
desiring  a  zoning  change  must  first 
sell  his  land  to  the  local  Mayor.  After 
the  variance  was  granted,  the  Mayor 
sold  the  land  back  to  the  original 
owner,  at  a  slight  profit  justified  by 
its  enhanced  earning  potential. 

Interlacing  Interests 

Far  more  prevalent,  though,  are 
subtle  or  flagrant  conflicts  between 
the  public  and  private  interests  of 
officials  who  control  zoning. 

In  Honolulu,  for  example,  last 
spring  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, whose  responsibilities  include 
zoning,  proposed  that  seventeen  lots 
be  rezoned  to  allow  the  construction  of 
lour  high-rise  apartment  buildings  at 
the  base  of  Diamond  Head,  Hawaii's 
'"anions  and  largely  unspoiled  scenic 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

area.  High-rise  buildings  (including 
parking  garages)  have  already  begun 
encroaching  on  the  Waikiki  Beach 
area.  Civic  and  professional  groups 
vigorously  opposed  the  Diamond 
Head  project,  pleading  that  at  the 
very  least  it  should  be  postponed  until 
a  land-use  plan  for  the  area  was  com- 
pleted and  relevant  legal  opinions 
handed  down.  Apparently  persuaded, 
the  Commission  announced  that  it 
was  removing  the  matter  from  its  cur- 
rent agenda. 

But  a  surprise  meeting  was  called 
and  the  Commission  abruptly  ap- 
proved the  rezoning.  Amid  subse- 
quent charges  and  countercharges  it 
was  established  that  the  developers, 
Oceanside  Properties,  Inc.,  had  em- 
ployed one  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sioners, Alfred  Yee,  on  the  Diamond 
Head  project.  Mr.  Yee  was  also  in- 
volved in  structural  engineering  for 
other  projects  of  the  same  firm  valued 
at  $14  million. 

The  public  outcry  that  followed 
these  disclosures  was  led  by  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser.  "The  issue,"  its  edi- 
tor wrote,  "is  not  whether  there 
should  be  apartments  in  the  Diamond 
Head  area.  The  issue  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Commission  acted— and 
Yee's  conflict  of  interests." 

The  apartments,  at  latest  report, 
are  still  scheduled  for  construction. 
However,  Mr.  Yee  is  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Planning  Commission  and 
Honolulu  has  adopted  a  code  of  ethics 
for  its  public  officials. 

Such  codes  are  badly  needed  by 


IN  PERSPECTIVE 

by  Robert  Graves 

What,  keep  love  in  perspective?— that  old  lie 
Forced  on  the  Imagination  by  the  Eye 
Which,  mechanistically  controlled,  will  tell 
How  rarely  table-sides  run  parallel; 
How  distance  shortens  us;  how  wheels  are  found 
Oval  in  shape  far  oftener  than  round; 
How  every  ceiling-corner's  out  of  joint; 
How  the  King's  highway  tapers  to  a  point- 
Can  all  this  fool  us  lovers?  Not  for  long: 
Even  the  blind  will  sense  that  something's  wrong. 


many  other  communities,  part 
the  fast-growing  suburban  ari 
such  is  Montgomery  County 
land,  in  metropolitan  Was; 
D.  C.  There,  a  recent  appoint* 
County  Planning  Board  (nan 
the  objections  of  his  own 
party)  is  the  son  of  a  large  ai 
ically  potent  landowner.  Sim 
Rockland  County-a  suburb 
York  City— last  summer,  rezori 
sought  for  a  controversial  $75 
housing  development  in  the 
Haverstraw.  The  principal 
turned  out  to  be  a  politically  p 
member  of  the  County  P 
Board.  (After  a  burst  of  p 
and  several  noisy  hearings, 
quest  for  rezoning  was  withd 
least  for  the  time  being.) 

Likewise  in  Fairfax  Counld 
ginia,  the  County  Board  of H 
visors  voted  to  rezone  the  I 
Auchincloss  estate,  MerrywcH 
highrise  apartments-the  firsins 
scenic  and  historic  Potomac  Pal 
region.  Opponents  of  the  projj| 
covered  that  the  County  Shei;' 
served  as  real-estate  broker  (I 
developers  and  had  bought  a  si 
the  property  as  had  an  attornni 
close  ties  to  the  statewide  Byijjjji 
ical  organization.  It  took  the  p*ii 
intervention  of  Secretary  of le 
terior  Stewart  L.  Udall  to  bill 
project.  The  device  he  usedjl 
"scenic  easement"  that  prohibH 
struction  that  would  mar  thesj 
of  the  Palisades.  Landownal 
compensated  on  a  basis  fixedS| 
courts. 

For  years  zoning  boards  * 
along  with  few  unmanageabUI 
lems.  Why  are  many  now  in  dis  t 

Despite  the  enormous  oh 
movement  of  city  people  to  theB 
land  that  has  taken  place  s'mcm 
War  II,  most  suburban  zoning! 
still  operate  on  the  same  pa 
which  brought  them  into  being! 
century  ago:  the  supreme  gofl 
protect  property  values  and  tjj 
way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  outjl 
thing  but  single-family,  d* 
houses,  preferably  on  large  pi 
land. 

The  pressures  of  the  marks  1 
plus  the  needs  of  an  expandin, 1 
lation  have  long  since  obliterat 
dream,  except  in  a  few  end; 
the  very  wealthy.  Large  resi  j 
subdivisions   with  apartment 
town  houses  are  profitable;  5 


The  ultimate  Buick. 


Electra  225  brings  1967  beautifully  into  your  life. 

It  is  the  best  of  everything  Buick:  a  new  ly  balanced  blend 

of  styling,  performance,  ride  and  handling. 

With  standard  equipment  ranging  from  pow  er  brakes  and 

steering  to  a  430-cubic  inch  V-8,  Electra  225 

is  indeed  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  tuned  car. 

It  is  proof  that  when  better  automobiles  are  built, 

Buick  will  build  them. 


Beauty  serves  the  tastiest  sake. 

It  is  a  tradition  —  centuries  old  and  very  Japanese  —  that 
feminine  grate  is  part  of  perfect  service.  A  tradition  that  your 
Japan  Air  Lines  hostess  has  been  schooled  in  since  childhood. 

Classic  beliefs  like  this 

How  charmingly  your  kimono-clad  hostess  offers  the  age-old 
graces  of  Japan.  The  welcome  of  warmed  sake,  exquisitely 
served  in  its  tiny  cup.  The  pleasing  refreshment  of  an  o-shibori 
hot  towel.  The  piquance  of  tsumami  mono.  Japanese 
hors  d'oeuvres,  before  your  superb  Continental  cuisine. 

Are  the  special  charm  of  JAL  today. 

Wherever  in  the  world  you  fly,  you  can  savor  this  unique 
blend  of  Jet-Age  airmanship  and  the  timeless  Japanese 
tradition  of  gracious,  personal  service  . . .  only  on  Japan  Air  Lines, 
"the  calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the  speed  of  sound." 


DIRECT  FROM  NEW  YORK  beginning  November,  enjoy  the  special  charm  of  JAL  , 
the  way  to  Japan  .  .  .  throughout  the  Orient,  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  Stop  over  , 
California  and  Hawaii  at  no  extra  tare,  resuming  your  trip  on  any  of  JAL's  20 
weekly  transpacific  flights.  Your  travel  agent  has  complete  information. 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a  great  drink 
before  lunch  or  dinner.  Dry  Sack  has  the 
body  and  superb  nutty  flavor  to  stand 
up  to  ice  cubes.  No  wonder  Dry  Sack 
on-the-rocks,  the  man's  sherry, 
is  so  popular. 

World-Famous  Sherries  From  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 
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regional  master  plan,  and  by  denying 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  support  to 
urban-area  highway  projects  which 
are  not  based  on  a  "continuing,  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  state  and  locality." 

Another  desirable  step  would  be  a 
review  of  local  zoning  decisions  by  a 
metropolitan  or  state  agency.  Such  a 
system  has  been  functioning  success- 
fully in  Marion  County,  Indiana,  ad- 
jacent to  Indianapolis,  and  in  the 
Canadian  province  of  Ontario. 

"Central  review  is  imperative," 
says  Richard  F.  Babcock,  Chicago  at- 
torney and  zoning  consultant  to  the 
Ford  Foundation,  "not  only  to  protect 
the  community  and  the  developer 
from  the  prejudices  and  whims  of 
each  other,  but  to  provide  a  forum 
for  that  third  party  who  has  no 
voice:  the  neighboring  community 
which  must  live  with  the  mistakes  of 
its  neighbor." 

Several  broader  governmental  re- 
forms also  would  help.  Jack  Noble, 
editor  of  the  planners'  publication 
Zoning  Digest,  advocates  increased 
state  aid  to  schools  or  greater  reliance 


on  state  income  or  sales  taxes  in  pref- 
erence to  local  real-estate  and  prop- 
erty taxes. 

"Today,"  he  says,  "if  you  as  a  zon- 
ing official  are  convinced  that  a  devel- 
opment will  hurt  your  school  district, 
other  considerations  pale  and  you  are 
forced  to  keep  it  out." 

Ultimately,  too,  some  planners  be- 
lieve public  bodies  will  have  to  pur- 
chase undeveloped  land,  plan  and  zone 
it.  Then  parcels  would  be  sold  by  bid- 
ding to  developers  who.se  projects  fit 
into  a  regional  master  plan.  In  New 
York  City  a  variation  of  this  scheme 
is  being  tried  on  Staten  Island,  where 
a  speculators'  stampede  was  set  off  by 
the  opening  of  the  Verrazano  Nar- 
rows Bridge.  The  present  plan  is  to 
treat  1,000  vacant  acres  in  the  Anna- 
dale-Huguenot  section  as  an  urban- 
renewed  tract  and  develop  it  in  a  wax- 
that  will  both  preserve  the  charm  of 
the  area  and  accommodate  a  burgeon- 
ing population.  But  pressure  to  scuttle 
this  idea  has  been  great. 

Fundamental  changes  such  as  these 
cannot  be  brought  about  overnight. 
But  much  can  be  done  within  the  pres- 
ent framework.  Certainly  local  gov- 
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You  won't  find  her 
hanging  around  just  any  old  gin  mill. 


emments  can  make  greaterlgJ 
and  pay  more  heed  to— projjB 
planners  employed  full-tinjlj 

time,  or  as  consultants.  With™ 
a  comprehensive  blueprint,]™ 
regularly  with  professional  llpn 
ing  is  foredoomed  to  fail. 

Further,  even  though  pol  esj 
nality,  and  conflict  of  interestjm 
of  the  human  condition,  $■ 
efforts  can  be  made  to  removtm 
tion  from  zoning  officials  aiil 
quire  of  them  a  high  level  of  j™ 
The  code  of  ethics  formulate  bp 
American  Society  of  PlanniB 
cials  requires— among  other M 
mandatory  continuous  disclfB 
private  property  interests  whlhl 
"potential"  for  conflicts  witipii 
responsibilities,  and  prohil 
direct  or  indirect  interest  In  pj 
from  property  in  connection  v  hj 
lie  duties.  Zoning  officials  sliid 
required,  too,  to  conduct  {  tl 
business  in  full  public  viewed 
meetings  announced  (alon  \ 
agendas  )  well  in  advance.  It ,  o 
knowledgeable  citizens  and  tin 
to  monitor  every  meeting. 

None  of  these  measures  w  i 
however,  unless  zoning  codes 
ernized.  For  one  thing,  therdiH 
be  an  end  to  attempts  to  frijj 
velopment  around  tradition 
wasteful  and  expensive)  str^l 
and  lot  patterns.  More  than  a  ■» 
municipalities  now  give  develil 
high-rise  structures  height  ill 
sions  in  exchange  for  settir^J 
ground-level  open  space.  They! 
single-family  homes  or  townll 
to  be  clustered  in  planned  i*| 
ments  that  preserve  grass,  W(| 
and  recreation  areas  (inclufll 
one  instance,  an  eighteen-h< 
course)  in  adjacent  open  "con  I 
Such  a  solution  is  in  the  makj 
the  Fail- fax  County  area  mei 
earlier.  Instead  of  the  h'J 
apartments,  single-family  dvl 
are  being  designed  by  architect! 
Gruen. 

Such    enlightened  solutior 
unfortunately,  still  the  except! 
far  more  localities  zoning  il 
more  than  an  exclusionary,  {1 
condoned     racket,  perpetuat 
shortsighted,   squabbling  coi 
t  ies  out  of  individual  greed  am 
ference.  This  is  no  invisible  r 
The  consequences  are  in  plain  ' 
we  ride  the  freeways  of  an  A 
no  longer  very  beautiful. 
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•■NAM  WITNESS  By- 
Fall.  The  evolution  of 
am  crisis.  "More  useful 
her  |book]  to  an  under- 
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if.  $6.95/$5.80 

HfilEVAL  HISTORY  By 

Cantor.  Life  and  death 
/et  colorful  civilization. 

$8.95/$7.40 


AMERICAN  REVOLU 

.  O.  Trevelyan.  Now  in 
edited  by  Richard  B. 
great  work  by  one  of 
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$10.00/$6.95 
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176.  BYZANTIUM  By  Charles 
Diehl.  Study  of  the  glittering  By- 
zantine Empire  and  its  1000-year 
rule.  $8.50/$6.95 

524.  THE  PEACEMAKERS  By 

Richard  B.  Morris.  How  fledgling 
America  outmaneuvered  the  Great 
Powers  to  end  the  Revolution  and 
win  independence.  $10.00/$7.95 

538.  THE  GRAND  CONVENTION 

By  Clinton  Rossiter.  Masterly  ac- 
count of  the  year  that  literally 
"made"  the  American  nation— 
1787,  year  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  $7.95/$6.75 
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fj|  iry  man  who  led  it.  "A 
contribution."  N.  Y. 
Books.  $9.50/$6.95 


371.  CIVILWAR  DICTIONARY 

By  Mark  M.  Buatner  III.  Hun- 
dreds of  little-known,  fasci- 
nating facts  come  to  light  in 
this  massive  974-page  inven- 
tory of  the  Civil  War.  More 
than  4,000  entries  cover  mili- 
tary engagements,  skirmishes, 
units,  districts,  as  well  as 
weapons,  politics,  issues  and 
personalities.  $15.00/$8.95 
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ator,  from  his  prosaic 
:s  to  his  spectacular 
aj  the  rubble  of  his  de- 
pire.  $10.00/$6.95 
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Mi  fit.  From  6000  B.C.  to 
<fj  .  era,  this  fascinating 
M  -S  the  prehistory  of  bar- 
l  I  >pe.  194  illustrations. 

$7.50/$6.15 
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■M  ot  M orison.  The  U.S. 
m  Jrld  War  Two.  736  stir- 
$15.00/$9.95 


547.  PREHISTORY  OF  EAST  AF- 
RICA By  Sonia  Cole.  Fascinating 
summary  of  the  newly  expanding 
body  of  knowledge  about  man- 
kind's earliest  known  ancestors. 

$7.95/$6.30 

508.  WASHING  OF  THE  SPEARS 

By  D.  R.  Morris.  Proud  and  tragic 
history  of  the  Zulu  nation,  its  brief 
glory  and  its  downfall  in  the  Zulu 
War,  1879.  $12.00/$7.95 

542.  KHRUSHCHEV:  A  CAREER 

By  Edward  Crankshaw.  Lucid  and 
informative  account  of  his  origins, 
his  rise,  his  ignominious  down- 
fall. $7.50/$5.95 
518.  EXPERIENCE  OF  WAR  By- 
Kenneth  S.  Davis.  Vivid  re-crea- 
tion of  the  "experience"  of  Amer- 
ican participation  in  World  War 
Two.  "History  in  the  grand  man- 
ner." Eric  F.  Goldman. 

$7.95/$6.50 
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434.  THE  DOUGHBOYS:  THE 
STORY  OF  THE  AEF,  1917-18  By 

Laurence  Stallings.  How  two  mil- 
lion young  Americans  shipped  to 
France  helped  make  possible  the 
winning  of  the  war.  $7.95/$6.50 

536.  THE  FALL  OF  PARIS  By 

Alistair  Home.  From  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  to  the  doomed  re- 
volt of  the  Paris  Commune.  "The 
best  book  on  the  subject."  A.L. 
Rowse.  $6.95/$5.75 
494.  RUSSIA  AT  WAR  By  Alex- 
ander Werth.  1941-45.  "The  best 
book  we  probably  shall  ever  have 
in  English  on  Russia  at  war."  Wil- 
liam L.  Shirer.  1100  pages. 

$10.00/$7.50 
529.  LEE  By  Clifford  Dowdey. 
New  light  on  the  Confederacy's 
noblest  figure-tragic  leader  of  a 
doomed  cause.  $12.50/$7.95 

537.  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  By 

Irving  Brant.  A  comprehensive  and 
outspoken  historical  analysis  of 
the  struggle  for  civil  liberties  from 
Edward  III  to  the  Warren  Court. 

$7.50/$5.95 

439.  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
HABSBURG  By  Edw.  Crankshaw. 
The  decay  and  fall  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  $7.50/$5.95 
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BIOGRAPHY  By  Alexander  Werth. 
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ance leader,  right-wing  demagogue, 
"eternal  rebel."  $7.50/$5.95 

532.  THE  NEZ  PERCE  INDIANS 

By  Alvin  M.  Josephy  Jr.  Their  role 
in  opening  the  Northwest  and  how 
it  led  to  their  downfall  and  near- 
extinction.  $15.00/$8.95 

445.  RISE  OF  THE  WEST  By- 
William  H.  McNeill.  A  monu- 
mental history  of  the  human  com- 
munity since  6000  B.C.  "Most 
lucid  presentation  .  .  .  that  I 
know."  Arnold  Toynbee. 

$12.50/$9.50 
476.  THE  LIFE  OF  LENIN  By- 
Louis  Fischer.  The  authoritative 
story— winner  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed National  Book  Award. 

$10.00/$7.50 

470.  20th  CENTURY  CHINA  By 

O.  Edmund  Clubb.  From  the  Man- 
chus  to  Mao-hardheaded  history 
by  an  experienced  "China  hand." 

$7.95/$5.95 

528.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (1914- 
1945)  By  A.J.P.  Taylor.  Times  of 
peace  and  war  that  reshaped  the 
lives  of  a  people.  $10.00/56.95 
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After  Hours  by  Russell  Lynes 


The  office  of  the  city  official  with 
whom  I  had  an  appointment  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  Venice  has  a  bal- 
cony that  looks  down  directly  over 
the  San  Marco  vaporetto  station.  The 
local  and  express  water-buses  stop 
there,  jammed  almost  all  day  to  their 
railings,  exploding  little  streams  of 
black  smoke  from  their  beetle  tops 
and  whirring  more  like  insects  than 
like  powerboats.  Across  the  water  of 
the  Bacino  San  Marco  the  miracle  that 
Palladio  had  built  on  the  island  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  its  facade  of  such 
white  coolness  and  dignity  that  every 
other  church  in  Venice  seems  a  little 
(and  the  baroque  ones  greatly)  fussy 
by  comparison,  was  momentarily 
swallowed  in  the  superstructure  of  a 
massive  oil  tanker.  The  ship  was  on 
its  way  to  the  wide  Giudecca  Canal 
that  cuts  off  a  segment  of  the  city,  a 
route  to  the  refineries  on  the  main- 
land that  sends  shivers  down  Vene- 
tian spines. 

"Supposing  one  of  those  monsters 
should  catch  fire  in  the  canal  and 
burning  oil  spread  over  the  water," 
they  say.  "The  whole  city  would  go 
up  in  (lames. " 

The  ship  disappeared  behind  the 
ancient  customs  house  and  the  church 
of  the  Salute,  its  dome  done  up  m 
gigantic  baroque  curlers,  which  pre- 
sides over  the  beginning  (or  is  it  the 
climax?)  of  the  Grand  ('anal.  The 
Harper's  Min/aziiir,  October  l'.ltili 


water  there  is  whipped  into  little 
vvhitecaps  by  the  vaporetti,  vegetable 
and  Coca-Cola  and  ice-cream  barges, 
by  mahogany  motoscafi.  that  glisten 
like  glass  and  transport  the  tourists 
from  the  luxurious  hotels,  by  out- 
boards  and  bobbing  gondolas. 

The  Contessa  Sammartini,  a  young 
woman  trained  as  an  architect  (partly 
in  America)  and  passionately  devoted 
to  Venice,  stood  on  the  balcony  with 
me.  She  had  arranged  the  appoint- 
ment with  the  official,  who  had  been 
a  "town-planning  alderman,"  and  had 
come  to  interpret. 

"I  think  he  is  keeping  us  wait  ing  to 
punish  us,"  she  said,  "because  we 
changed  the  hour  of  the  appoint- 
ment." 

If  it  was  punishment,  it  was  of  the 
mildest  sort.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the  official  appeared  in  the  door  of  the 
cavernous  office  on  whose  balcony  we 
stood.  He  was  trim  and  dark  and  wore 
black-rimmed  spectacles  and  his  title 
was  Direttore  del  Festival  Interna- 
zionale  rid  Teat  ro  di  Prosa  delta  Hieu- 
nale  rii  Venezia.  It  was  printed  under 
his  name  on  the  calling  card  he 
handed  me.  (He  was  called  "Dottore"; 
Italians  like  to  have  handles  to  their 
names.  I  was  several  times  called  Doc- 
tor myself,  and  several  other  times  I 
was  addressed  as  "Professore.") 

The  clerk  who  had  ushered  us  in 
when  we  arrived  had  set  three  chairs 


—two  straight  high-backed  onean 
a  somewhat  collapsed  leatherjn 
chair  between  them— in  front  (|| 
windows  of  the  office.  The  D  i 
motioned  me  to  the  armchair,  id 
found  myself  gazing  up  at  hir.Si 
the  Contessa,  the  way  a  child  ife 
up  at  adults.  I  said,  and  the  Cora 
translated,  that  I  was  interests 
the  plans  for  the  future  of  Venii  I 

"The  city  is  looked  at  not  in3| 
alistic  way,"  he  said,  "not  as  a  -I 
community,  but  as  a  piece  of  "ijj 
ture.  A  city  is  lived  in  by  peojl 
city  cannot  live  on  restoration^ 
problem  is  social,  economic,  ij| 
graphic,  hygienic." 

He  paused  and  looked  out  ofl 
window  while  the  Contessa  ren  11 
this  brisk  opening  from  Italian! 
English.  It  was  quite  evident  thi,tl 
Dottore  is  an  old  hand  at  being  j 
tioned  by  foreigners  about  his  t 
He  had  said  t  hese  t  hings  befon 
he  spoke  in  whole,  unhesitating  3 
tences  and  paragraphs,  pausing,  i 
he  felt  he  had  poured  a  reaso  i 


This  month  Harper  &  Roto  n-ill  1 
lish  a  collection  of  Mr.  Lynes's  &l 
(some  of  which  originally  appeal  1 
this  column)  under  the  title  "j 
fessions  of  a  Dilettante."  Like  \ 
une.  a  number  are  eoneerned  wit  ' 
threats  of  "progress"  to  ancient  i 
of  civilized  tiring. 
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BWLER.  2nd  Edition  revised  and 
Ernest  Gowebs.  The  standard 
usage  brought  up  to  date.  "A 
as  been  made  better  .  .  .  without 
e  terse,  tart  touch  of  old  Henry 
ohn  Barkham,  Saturday  Review 
7  pages  including  new  Classified 

Ht'XFORD  DICTIONARY 
F  QUOTATIONS 

oduction  by  Bfrnaro  Darwin. 

Edition.  Most  convenient  of 
oks.  Fuller  cross  reference  of 
hi  0,000  quotations  makes  it  pos- 
B,)are  similar  and  related  phrases 
w  Index  gives  the  page  and  line 
ich  quotation.  1,024  pages. 

CONCISE  OXFORD 
Oli  ONARY  OF  MUSIC 

Stholfs.  2nd  Edition  edited  by 
ard.  A  thoroughgoing  revision 
new  entries;  one  feature  is  a 
*j  of  3,500  concise  biographies. 
9  sted  alphabetically,  with  cross- 
*■  4  rams,  and  illustrative  passages 
S  tation.  666  pages.  Illustrated. 

TH  DXFORD  BOOK  OF 
I  VURICAN  VERSE 

Vlj  an  Introduction  by  I-  O.  Mvr- 
0-:ludes  571  selections  fiom  the 
M  American  poets  ranging  from 
H  th  century  to  the  young  p;>ets 
■  88  pages. 

HE  (FORD  COMPANION 
TOl  JGLISH  LITERATURE 

H|  edited  by  Sir  Pail  Harvev. 
a]  betically  by  title  and  author 
i  entunes  of  literature  in  th-: 
jH  iage,  with  brief  biographies  of 
.stf  anes  of  plots,  and  explanations 
49  illusions  commonly  met  within 
Qflfl   3rd  Edition.  940  pages. 

H«  <FORD  COMPANION 
ICj  RENCH  LITERATURE 

'  edited  by  Sir  Pait  Harvi  v 
^Jseltine.  6,000  entries:  articles 
^Bvelists.  dramatists,  critic  hi 
VI  tlsls*  s,  ,tcsmcn-  philosophers; 
PnjJ  -tc  Alphabetical  listing,  cross- 
ps.  900  pages. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH  USAGE 

By  Margaret  Nicholson,  based  on  Fowler's 
Modern  English  Usage.  The  "faster  Fowler." 
especially  prepared  for  Americans.  Adds  new 
words  -md  idioms  and  variations  in  American 
and  English  usage  and  spelling.  6S4  pages. 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANION 
TO  THE  THEATRE 

Edited  by  Phyli  is  Hart  NOLL.  2nd  Edition. 
A  one-volume  encyclopedia  of  the  theatre  in 
all  countries  and  all  periods.  This  second 
edition  has  a  supplement  containing  1  54  illus- 
trations and  four  pages  of  additional  bibliog- 
raphy. 1,028  pages.  Illustrated. 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANION 
TO  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  Iamfs  D.  Hart.  4th  Edition,  The  newly 
enlarged  edition  contains  223  authors  and  62 
summaries  not  previously  included:  343  arti- 
cles, the  Chronological  Index,  and  material 
on  liierary  prizes,  groups,  and  magazines  have 
been  brought  up  to  date.  1,003  pages. 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

Chosen  and  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Qui!  r  i  R- 
CouCH.  Revised  Edition.  The  best  known  anil 
probably  the  most  highly  prized  anthology 
of  Fnglish  poetry.  Covers  seven  centuries  of 
poetic  development  from  thirteenth-centni  y 
lyrics  to  modern  poetry.  1,198  pages. 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANION 
TO  MUSIC 

flv  TtRCY  A.  ScHOLES.  9th  Edition.  1  he  most 
famous  of  all  one-volume  musical  encyclo- 
pedias, brought  up  to  date  with  new  material 
on  contemporary  music  and  musicians.  In- 
cludes biographies,  opera  plots,  and  a  Pro- 
nouncing Glossary  of  some  7,000  names  and 
terms.  1,255  pages.  Illustrated. 

THE  SHORTER 
OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

Prepared  by  Wit  I  iam  LITTLE,  H.  W.  Fo\u  F.R 
and  J.  COULSON,  3rd  Edition  revised  and 
edited  by  C.  T.  Onions.  The  big  one-volume 
dictionary  (also  known  as  The  Oxford  Uni- 
versal Dictionary)  based  on  the  renowned 
"historic?!  principles"  which  have  made  the 
original  1 3- volume  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
a  recognized  classic.  2,538  pages. 


A  unique  offer  to  Harper  readers 

'/^Vxkord  .  .  .  publishes  the  best  reference  books  in  the  English  lan- 
V_>/  guage,"  says  Charles  Poore  in  Harper's.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
always  wanted  to  own  several,  or  all,  of  the  books  described  on  this  page. 
Now,  for  a  limited  time,  you  have  the  privilege  of  examining  your 
choice  of  these  titles  in  your  own  home,  with  the  understanding  that  you 
may  pay  for  them  on  a  budget  plan.  (Details  are  explained  in  the  cou- 
pon below.) 

This  is  your  golden  opportunity  to  build  an  Oxford  reference 
library  that  is  the  dream  of  every  educated  person  ...  on  terms  that  per- 
mit easy  monthly  payments. 

Published  and  periodically  revised  by  Oxford  University  Press, 
honored  by  scholars  and  treasured  by  their  owners,  these  modern  refer- 
ence works  form  a  bond  of  kinship  between  men  and  women  of  culture 
throughout  the  world.  Which  of  them  belongs  in  your  library  now? 
You  can  make  the  choice  without  moving  from  your  chair;  use  the 
coupon  below  to  order  as  many  volumes  as  you  wish.  You  need  semi 
no  money.  Simply  indicate  the  titles  you  wish,  clip  the  coupon,  and 
mail  it. 


THIS  OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

SPECIAL  OXFORD  PURCHASE  PLAN 

'  >\l  OKI)  I  M\  I  RSI  n    l>kl  ss.  In, 

16-00  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.  07410 

Please  send  me  the  Oxford  Reference  Books  T 
have  checked.  If  my  order  totals  more  than  $11.00 
I  am  to  receive  an  itemized  invoice.  This  may  be 
paid  in  full  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  month  until 
the  last  remaining  balance  is  paid. 

Orders  totaling  less  than  $1 1.00  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  bill  payable  in  full  at  the  end  ot  30  days. 


COMPANION  TO  MUSIC 

525  00 

COMPANION  TO 

THE  THEATRE    $15.00 


City  


-Stofe  Zip  code. 


'  SHORTER  OXFORD  ENGLISH 
I0XF0RD  UNIVERSAL) 
DICTIONARY  .  532.00 


9»»*»»»*»**tftf  ft*******************************************************,  ■ 


FLUTED  "WINDSOR"  HORs  D'OEUVRJE  TRAY  AND  SALAD  DISH  IN  HEAVY  STERLING. 
131  .,  INCH1  S  SOI  ARE,  $135.  AT  FINER  SILVERWARE  STORES. 
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SILVI  RM  ASTERS  SINCE  1824  •  TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  the  6th  consecutive  year 

Italian  Line's  fabulous 
40-day 1967 Spring  Gala 
Mediterranean-Near  East  Cruise 


Madeira 

S.s.  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

33,500  tons-Country  of  registry: 


Italy 


From  New  York  March  3, 1967—14  ports,  10  countries— from  $1250,  all  first  class 

As  the  luxurious  Lkonardo  da  Vinci  threads  its  way  in  and  out  of  these  exotic 
ports,  it  strings  you  a  necklace  of  marvelous  memories:  Morocco,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  I.ehanon,  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Turkey. . .  fascinating 
countries  along  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Go  delving  into  the  ancient  sections 
where  you  can  catch  history  still  asleep,  on  your  own  or  an  excursion 
organized  by  American  Express  Gompany.  Tour  inland  to  Jerusalem  and  visit 
sights  as  ancient  as  the  Bibb;,  walk  along  streets  trod  by  Christ  and  I  lis 
disciples.  The  fully  air-conditioned,  stabilized  LEONARDO  is  your  hotel  all  the 
way.  It  welcomes  you  back  from  each  shore  excursion  with  service  "con 
amore". . .  Lucullan  feasts  . . .  fun  and  festivities. . . .  Sec  your  travel  agent  or 

Italian  Line 

Dept.  V-7I  One  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10004;  or  C96  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019.  Tel:  797-7000  . 
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burden  into  the  interpreter's  m 
waiting  for  the  next  questn . 

"In  fifteen  years  the  p<  ula 
of  the  Historic  Center  [i.e.  he 
commonly  thought  of  as  Vei  js 
declined  from  180,000  to  12: 100 

It  has  been  the  young  who  /ve 
he  explained,  the  working-cla  yd 
(interpreted  as  "medium-loi/vj 
ers"  to  distinguish  them  fimfi 
laborers),  and  they  have  goi  ac 
the  bridge  that  connects  Ven:<!tj 
mainland  to  live  in  the  buleo! 
town  of  Mestre.  One  result  if. 
emigration  from  the  ancien  ii( 
that  the  average  age  of  the  pc  ilj 
in  Venice  is  forty-one. 

"We  have  more  old  people  1 1 
city  in  Italy,"  he  said.  "The  sh& 
the  Historic  Center  are  half-e  its 
six  years  the  attendance  has  -oj 
from  twelve  thousand  to  five  t  iB 
students.  On  the  mainland  th<  ell 
have  to  run  on  three  sessic';-? 
do  you  say?— shifts  a  day."    ■  ( 

The  statistics  kept  comingV 
as  though  on  ticker  tape;  tl  s 
they  outlined  was  not  a  he£  el 
one.  One  felt  as  though  what  re 
needed  was  not  only  city  plani  c{ 
more  practitioners  of  urbailj 
atrics,  someone  to  hold  its  har-i 

"The  young  population  tha*h 
be  in  Venice  is  on  the  mainlai 
Dottore  said. 

Many  people  of  all  ages  ct-iJ 
to  work  in  the  city  from  the  m*lf 
over  the  long  causeway,  arri 
the  Piazzale  Roma,  where  the  I  q 
also  arrive  by  automobile  ajl 
and  airport  conveyance,  in  swij 
camera-strung  thousands  eve! 
of  the  four-month  tourist  J 
They  jam  the  vaporetti  alonl 
the  commuters,  some  of  whtsij 
gondoliers,  Venice's  romantic  ill 
who  live  on  the  mainland  whe  i 
can  have  cars.  The  Dottore  (i 
mention  the  Italian  love  affai 
the  automobile  as  one  of  the  ll 
why  the  young  move  to  Mestl 
the  villages  on  the  mainlan' 
another  lifelong  Venetian  dii  J 
Dottore  laid  it  to  purely  ec< 
reasons. 

"Kent  for  four  people  in  th 
toric  ('enter  is  35,000  lire;  in  1 
it  is  20,000." 

The  difference,  that  is,  b( 
*.-><;. 00  a  month  and  $32.00. 

It  is  certainly  not  (  harm  nor 
ational  facilities  nor  a  sense  of 
try  that  attracts  the  young  to  ft 
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INFORMATION  FROM  MEMBERS  NEWYORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


200  stocks  on  N.Y.  Stock  Exchange... 
e  profit  they  make,  dividends  they  pay. 


Facts  about  listed  stocks... are  they  sound  investments  for  you?... 
4  guidelines  to  wise  investing ...  new  Exchange  booklet. 


'e  thinking  of  investing  in  stocks 
first  time  (it's  estimated  over  I 
Americans  will  do  so  this  year), 
ou're  an  experienced  investor, 
ay  want  to  learn  more  about 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
'ge-     

>h  there  are  more  than  1 ,300,000 
itions  in  the  country,  the  com- 
ocks  of  only  about  1 ,200  are 
n  the  Exchange. 


oup,  these  few  earn  some  70% 
e  net  profits  reported  by  all  com- 
and  pay  about  60%  of  all  the 
Is. 

stimated  20  million  U.S.  share- 
some  12  million  own  shares 
!  1,200  companies.  (In  the  lirst 
his  year,  on  the  average,  about 
n  shares  were  reported  to  have 
i  hands  on  the  Exchange  each 
I  day.  This  supply  and  demand 
a  :ason  investors  usually  can  buy 
listed  stocks  so  easily.) 


le  Exchange  considers  listing  a 
v  today,  such  minimums  as  these 
i  as  guidelines:  1,700  owners  of 
res  or  more,  700,000  shares  in 
li^  ands  with  a  market  value  of  at 
2,000,000,  and  demonstrated 
•«|  power  of  at  least  $1,200,000  a 
er  taxes.  Financial  reports  for 
ners  are  required,  too.  And  own- 
mmon  stock  must  have  the  right 


•  ]  change  considers  de-listing  a 
m  >  when  the  number  of  100-sharc 
viirops  below  700,  market  value 


of  publicly  held  shares  dips  under 
$2,500,000,  or  other  circumstances 
make  further  dealings  inadvisable. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  INVESTMENT  GUIDE 

"si ( x  ks  on  i  in  hk ,  Bt  >\rd"  is  a  com- 
prehensive  investment  guide  published 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

This  new  32-page  booklet  groups 
by  industries  more  than  900  common 
stocks  out  of  some  1,200  listed  on  the 
Exchange  . .  .  makes  it  easy  to  compare 
the  growth  in  earnings  per  share,  yield 
and  dividend  record  of  each  stock  with 
other  stocks  in  its  group. 

The  booklet  also  describes  guide- 
lines for  wise  investing,  the  significance 
of  listed  stocks,  and  the  services  of- 
fered by  member  firms.  And  it  tells 
about  the  role  of  investing  in  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

To  get  your  free  copy  send  the  cou- 
pon below. 


Are  listed  companies  the  right  invest- 
ment for  you?  Before  you  decide,  take 
these  four  steps : 

1.  Set  a  realistic  goal.  Dividends  per- 
haps. Or  long-term  growth.  Or  the 
greater  safety  that  bonds  may  offer. 

2.  Provide  for  living  expenses  and  emer- 
gencies, then  consider  investing.  [The 
Monthly  Investment  Plan  is  a  system- 
atic way  to  invest  with  as  little  as  $40 
each  three  months. ) 

3.  Make  your  judgment  on  facts,  not 
hopeful  rumors  or  bits  of  news.  There 


is  risk  in  any  investment,  so  you'll  be 
wise  to  search  out  such  facts  as  a  com- 
pany's sales,  earnings,  dividends,  and 
then  try  to  evaluate  its  potential. 


4.  Let  a  member  firm  help  you.  Regis- 
tered representatives  had  to  meet  Ex- 
change standards  in  effect  when  they 
became  registered.  This  doesn't  make 
them  invariably  right,  but  perhaps  they 
have  facts  and  a  point  of  view  that 
you've  overlooked. 


Investing  can  be  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence. That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to 
know  there  are  both  right  and  wrong 
ways  to  go  about  it. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


Send  for  Free  Booklet:  "STOCKS  on  THE 
big  board,"  new  32-page  guide  groups 
more  than  900  stocks  by  industry  for  easy 
comparisons.  Valuable  to  both  new  and 
experienced  investors. 

Mail  to  a  member  firm  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  your  community,  or  to 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  6-RF, 
P.O.  Box  1070,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 


There's  a 


Moroert  of  Thith 

when  you  serve  your  Sherry... 


...that  moment  when  your  guests  taste 
it.  If  it's  imported  Spanish  Sherry,  it  tells 
them  so  much  about  you  and  your  judg- 
ment. There  is  a  difference!  Because 
if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true  Sherry. 
If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 


DUFF  GORDON 


N!28 
SHERRY 

COlOeN  RICH  -  FUll  BODIED 


'IHIIO  timt  mm  SMI* 


*M*W  CO  INC.,  MIW  ««'' 
•    '.'«">  .UO-OI    H\  it  ™ 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.:  MUNSON  C,  SHAW  CO.,  N.Y. 


hy  are  so  many  Americans 
ring  to  Europe 
f.  Iberia? 


cause  on  Iberia 
ttly  the  plane 
^ts  more  attention  than  you. 


s  appreciate  friendly,  helpful 
'hen  they  travel.  They  get  it 


?ria  people  know  the  impor- 
the  little  things.  A  meal 
th  Sunday  care.  An  extra  pil- 
;  coffee.  A  thoughtful  answer 
ion.  Real  Spanish  hospitality. 
,  on  Iberia,  only  the  plane 
e  attention  than  you.  Our 
>endable  DC-8  Fan  Jets  (the 
"er  jets)  are  serviced  by  ex- 
i-na  pilots  have  millions  of 
sxperience. 
'M  eria  flies  DC-8  Fan  Jets  daily 
;|1  vladrid  with  an  extra  flight  on 
and  Wednesdays  which  in- 
opover  privileges  in  Lisbon. 


See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Iberia. 
Ticket  offices  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Den- 
ver, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  Washington,  D.C.,  Toronto. 

Planning  to  visit  Spain?  Send  50e  tor  colorful  160 
page  guide  book  that  tells  where  to  go— what  to  see. 


IBERIA  AIR  LINES  OF  SPAIN 
Dept.  HP-4.  518  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y  10036 

□  Send  your  free  European  travel  brochures. 

□  Enclosed  is  50e  lor  colorful  160  page  guide 
book  to  Spain 

Name  .     


Address 
City  


State 


-Zip- 


Travel  Agent 


(Look) 


We  stand  behin 
every  bottle. 
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ss  which  must  be  the  backbone 
•ism. 

s  not  very  secure,"  he  said.  "It 
js  only  about  four  months  a 
rom  June  to  September  with  a 
a  May  and  October.  The  busi- 
in  very  static  condition." 
law,  he  explained,  the  hotels 
i  opposed  to  be  open  all  year 
"But,"  he  said,  "they  get  per- 
remodel  and  they  put  up  signs 
they're  reconstructing,  and 
a  off  to  Rome." 

ones  who  do  not  go  off  to  Rome, 
,  "do  strange  things.  They  buy 
1  things.  They  sit  and  talk.  It 
hard  on  people  in  Venice  in 

tad  not  yet  got  the  answer  from 
ttore  to  the  first  question  I  had 
ibout  the  plans  for  the  future 
lice,  and  we  never  quite  did, 
I  was  to  learn  from  others  that 
vas  no  shortage  of  plans.  The 
je,  it  seemed,  was  of  initiative, 
leading  people  in  the  corn- 
are  bad,"  the  Dottore  said, 
lie  government  of  the  city  is 
s(The  rich  don't  pay  their  taxes; 

ive  good  lawyers.  The  govern- 
1  glued  to  its  chair;  all  they  are 
i  ted  in  is  sitting  behind  great 
c  ks  looking  important.  And  the 
si  Jople  anyway  do  all  they  can  to 
I  acisions  about  the  future  of  the 

rd  variations  on  these  themes 
dly  and  on  the  one  with  which 
ttore  concluded  our  conversa- 
The  future  of  Venice  like  its 
pends  on  its  importance  as  a 

I,  as  a  center  of  culture,  and  as 

|et  for  tourists." 
hanked  him  and  left. 


ng  sculptor,  Joan  FitzGerald, 
from  her  native  Chicago  to 

five  years  ago  because,  she 

got  tired  of  having  my  studio 
into  and  robbed  all  the  time." 
lice  she  can  go  where  she 

in  streets  so  narrow  one  can- 
n  an  umbrella  in  them,  in  little 

and  big  ones  at  any  time  of 
light,  with  perfect  confidence, 
mcierge  in  my  building  did 
nurder  his  wife  with  a  knife 
ir  night,  and  she  jumped  out 
window  covered  with  blood," 
I.  "It  made  me  feel  at  home, 
re  is  no  violence  outdoors  in 

FitzGerald  is  by  now  a  work- 


ing Venetian.  Her  sculpture  is  cast  in 
a  foundry  near  the  Piazzale  Roma 
where  the  tourists  come  in,  and  she 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the 
foundry.  The  gondoliers,  having 
dropped  their  passengers  at  the  sta- 
tion, often  give  her  free  rides  back  to 
the  Gritti  Hotel,  near  which  she  has 
her  studio.  She  thinks  the  gondoliers 
are  splendid  fellows  and  not  the 
thieves  many  Venetians  seem  to  think 
them.  Venetians,  indeed,  seem  to  feel 
about  their  gondoliers  much  the  way 
New  Yorkers  feel  about  their  taxi 
drivers.  They  are  charmed  by  them  or 
despise  them.  The  gondoliers  in  their 
striped  shirts  and  straw  hats  trade  on 
being  quaint  and  insist  that  they  are 
imposed  on.  All  over  Venice  there  are 
posters  complaining  about  the  treat- 
ment of  gondoliers  by  owners  of  mo- 
toscafi,  and  the  poster  is  signed,  sig- 
nificantly, "Permanent  Committee  for 
Agitation."  I  heard  someone  suggest 
that  they  should  take  the  muzzles  off 
the  dogs  of  Venice  and  put  them  on 
the  gondoliers.  There  were  gondoliers 
at  least  as  long  ago  as  1530  shouting 
outside  the  windows  of  the  house  I 
lived  in;  there  was  an  engraving  on 
the  living-room  wall  to  prove  it.  In- 
deed, there  were  ten  thousand  gondo- 
liers in  Venice  then;  now  there  are 
about  four  hundred. 

I  asked  Miss  FitzGerald  if  there 
was  much  local,  nontourist  support 
for  the  arts  in  Venice. 

"The  ones  who  should  take  respon- 
sibility for  supporting  the  cultural 
events,"  she  said,  "are  the  very  ones 
who  scrounge  free  seats  and  demand 
that  they  are  in  the  first  nine  rows." 

The  Contessa  had  said  to  me  when 
1  asked  her  if  rich  Venetians  contrib- 
uted money  to  local  cultural  institu- 
tions, "Of  course  not.  They  can't  take 
it  off  their  tax  as  in  the  States.  Here 
if  they  give  money  away,  then  the 
government  knows  they  are  rich  and 
they  increase  their  taxes."* 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
not  Venetians  ardently  engaged  in 

*The  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
Giorgio  Cini  Foundation  which  under- 
took to  restore  the  island  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore  and  in  so  doing  to  provide 
Venice  with  trade  schools,  archives  of 
art  and  music,  galleries,  an  open-air 
theater,  and  places  for  scholarly  confer- 
ences. This  lavish  gift  was  made  in  1951 
by  Count  Vittorio  Cini  in  memory  of  his 
son  who  was  killed  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent. 


planning  the  future  of  Venice  and 
fighting  for  their  proposals.  One  can- 
not be  long  in  Venice  and  talk  with 
any  permanent  residents  without  dis- 
covering that  there  are  clear-cut  fac- 
tions quarreling  over  what  should 
become  of  the  ancient  city.  I  first 
heard  about  the  dispute,  at  dinner 
shortly  after  I  arrived,  from  a  dis- 
tinguished and  charming  man  in  his 
seventies,  who  had  once  been  a  great 
landowner  in  Austria.  He  has  been 
living  with  his  wife  in  Venice  since 
the  second  world  war,  and  he  now  de- 
votes himself  to  research  in  the  city 
libraries,  helping  scholars  with  their 
historical  work.  He  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  past  of  Venice 
than  all  but  a  few  Venetians. 

There  are  two  factions,  he  ex- 
plained ;  one  is  the  local  branch  of 
Italia  Nostra,  which  is  a  sort  of  non- 
official  landmarks-preservation  com- 
mission concerned  with  all  of  Italy. 
The  other  is  a  group  with  fire  in  its 
eyes  called  Venezia  Viva.  The  former 
accuses  the  latter  of  wanting  to  de- 
spoil the  city  with  highways  and  cars, 
with  housing  developments  and  chan- 
nels in  the  lagoon  which  will  upset  the 
delicate  balance  on  which  the  city  not 
quite  literally  floats  on  its  waters  and 
its  past.  Venezia  Viva  believes  in 
"progress,"  which  it  interprets  as  "re- 
vitalizing the  city  while  maintaining 
its  traditional  leadership  in  cultural, 
economic,  and  civic  affairs."  The  head 
of  this  organization  is  an  engineer 
named  Miozzi,  a  man  in  his  late  sev- 
enties with  a  goatee  and  a  passion  for 
building  bridges.  Venetians  are  not 
sparing  either  of  language  or  of  ges- 
ture in  speaking  their  minds,  and  he 
refers  to  the  directors  of  Italia  Nostra 
as  "stupid." 

The  history  of  the  contention  is  a 
long  and  complicated  one  which  can 
be  followed  in  detail  only  with  a  set  of 
maps  of  Venice  and  its  lagoon.  It 
takes  some  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  ways  in  which  the  waters 
of  Venice  move  through  and  about  it. 
Briefly,  the  municipality  (which  in- 
cludes not  just  the  Historic  Center 
but  also  the  mainland  towns  of  Mestre 
and  Marghera,  the  fishing  villages  on 
the  Lido,  and  a  scattering  of  islands 
and  mainland  towns )  held  a  competi- 
tion in  1956  for  a  plan  for  the  future 
of  what  might  be  called  "Greater  Ven- 
ice." Five  prizewinners  were  an- 
nounced. The  Contessa  explained  to 
me  that  by  giving  a  great  many  prizes 
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the  city  fathers  avoided  committing 
themselves  to  anything.  So  far  they 
have  done  nothing  but  initiate  further 
studies,  which  is  probably  just  as  well. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  pursue  this 
matter  in  detail  will  find  it  spelled 
out  with  maps  and  diagrams  by  the 
Contessa  Sammartini  herself  in  the 
October  1901  issue  of  the  English 
magazine,  Architectural  Design,  and 
fascinating  it  is.  The  principal  mat- 
ters at  issue  had  basically  to  do  with 
traffic— both  human  and  nautical.  The 
plans  proposed  various  means  of  get- 
ling  more  tourists  into  Venice  faster. 
One  advocated  building  bridges  f  rom 
the  Peninsula  of  the  Cavallino  to  S. 
Erasmo  and  thence  to  the  nearby 
island  of  the  Certosa,  a  deserted  mili- 
tary post,  and  converting  it  into  a 
resort.  Another  plan  suggested  a  di- 
rect pedestrian  road  from  the  Rialto 
to  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  joining  with 
a  thoroughfare  the  two  main  tourist 
attractions  of  the  old  city.  Still  an- 
other suggestion  wanted  to  put  a  tun- 
nel from  the  Lido  to  the  Piazza  San 
Marco;  this  horrified  everybody  only 
a  little  less  than  a  still  more  outland- 
ish suggestion  (which  was  not  in  one 
of  the  prizewinning  plans  I  to  pave  the 
Grand  Canal  so  that  cars  could  drive 
right  past  the  lacy  facades  of  the 
ancient  palaces  into  the  heart  of  the 
city!  Still  other  projects  under  con- 
sideration were  housing  in  the  His- 
toric Center  and  t  he  building  of  a  new 
town  at  San  Giuliano  near  Mestre. 

In  1960  the  Venetian  Institute  of 
Science,  Letters,  and  Arts  called  a 
meeting  '"to  preserve  Venice  and  its 
lagoon."  The  Contessa  wrote:  "Un- 
fortunately the  meeting  was  held  too 
late;  it  relied  en  research  carried  nut 
hy  eminent  people  that  should  have 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  town  plan- 
ners." The  studies  showed,  among 
other  things,  that  Venice  is  sinking 
(or  more  precisely  that  the  water  is 
rising  about  anil  through  it  I  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  a  foot  a  century. 
(The  water  has  been  rising  around 
Venice  for  many  centuries  but  at  no 
such  pace.  If  you  have  wondered  why 
there  are  no  bases  on  the  columns  of 
the  Doge's  Palace,  for  example,  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
bases  are  buried  under  the  surface  of 
the  Piazzetta.  The  paving  has  been 
raised  five  times  since  the  arcade  was 
completed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
"Acqua  alta"  which  used  to  flood  the 


Piazza  San  Marco  onee  in  a  long  while 
is  now  a  not  uncommon  occurrence 
in  the  winter  and  spring  when  the 
tides  run  high. ) 

In  other  parts  of  the  lagoon  stag- 
nant waters  and  industrial  gases 
threaten  to  make  the  new  commuting 
centers  on  the  mainland  dangerous. 
But  the  two  greatest  problems  of  the 
moment  are  to  build  a  deep  canal  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  bring  the  big 
tankers  directly  from  the  Adriatic  to 
Marghera  without  passing  through 
the  city  and  without  upsetting  the 
delicate  tidal  balance,  and  second  to 
preserve  the  Historic  Center  from 
being  ruined  by  reckless  moderniza- 
tion. Venezia  Viva  contended  that  its 
plans  are  anything  but  reckless;  they 
are  realistic.  Italia  Nostra  countered 
with  an  exhibition  called  "Venice  for 
Modern  .Man"  which  showed  the 
threats  to  the  city  and  which  was  dis- 
played in  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Lon- 
don and  evoked  the  most  impassioned 
support  for  ancient  Venice.  Venice 
belongs  not  just  to  Italy  and  Vene- 
tians, wrote  critics  and  scholars  and 
novelists  and  architects,  but  to  the 
world.  Venezia  Viva  responded  in  a 
brochure  of  an  exhibition  of  its  own: 
"To  see  the  problem  merely  as  one  of 
preserving  the  aesthetic  integrity  of 
the  city  is  an  error  of  perspective  and 
an  act  of  resignation." 

An  artist  named  Ugo  Sissa  who  had 
been  a  successful  architect  and  gave 
it  up  because  he  preferred  painting 
to  a  life  with  committees,  clients,  and 
contractors,  works  in  a  studio  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  small  house  not  far 
from  San  Xacearia.  His  studio  looks 
down  on  a  charming  garden  with  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  in  it,  something 
of  a  rarity  in  Venice.  1  had  been  told 
that  not  many  years  ago  there  were 
eighty  such  gardens  in  the  city  but 
now  there  are  fewer  than  half  that 
number.  There  is  a  city  ordinance 
that  prohibits  an  owner  from  selling 
his  yiardino  (a  garden  with  trees  in 
it  i  for  purposes  id'  building,  but  it 
does  permit  him  to  sell  an  orto  (a  gar- 
den of  shrubs  and  plants  and  vege- 
tables). I  was  also  told  darkly  that 
some  Venetians  have  poisoned  the 
roots  of  their  trees,  which  take  a  few 
years  to  die,  so  that  they  can  sell  their 
giardini.  My  reason  for  seeing  Sissa 
was  not  his  garden.  The  Contessa  took 
me  to  talk  with  him  because,  she  said, 
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"He  is  very  well  informed,  he  is  | 
long  perspective,  and  he  belong; 
group." 

Sissa  smiled  easily  and  spoke 
lish  with  considerable  fluency. 

"Venice,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  tc 
the  future.  People  will  live  like  3  j 
two  hundred  years.  There  will  ie 
return  to  the  sense  of  commiity 
There  will  be  people  strolling,  1  m 
in  cafes,  and  cars  will  be  kept  01 " 

This,  of  course,  is  what  Ami  cat 
city  planners  today  are  trying  t  sel 
to  city  officials— pedestrian  mall.'-  rei 
of  cars,  centers  for  shopping  an  fl 
tu re  and  relaxation. 

"Venice  is  a  place  to  walk,"  ssi 
continued.  "Conversation  still  i  sti 
in  Venice.  People  walk  to  see  id 
other.  They  sit  and  drink  cofb  to 
gether.  In  most  places  people  an  m 
more  isolated.  It  is  a  kind  of  trag  n 

My  conversation  with  Sissa'rat 
long  and  informative.  He  spoke  ( thi 
changes  in  the  lagoon,  how  by  cl  nj 
off  some  of  the  access  to  the  Adr  B 
by  digging  channels  where  the,^lk 
not  naturally  belong,  by  contn'nj 
the  flow  from  rivers  into  the  l*or 
the  balance  had  been  upset.  He  s  >k( 
of  the  municipal  government,  0  h< 
"Lord  Mayor,"  of  how  the  gcrfl 
ment  is  elected  not  by  the  Vene  ns 
proper  but  by  the  "colonies"  01  hf 
mainland.  The  principal  politii  I 
are,  he  said,  "Mafiosi,"  and  I  as 
not  quite  sure  whether  he  meant  I 
literally.  Possibly  he  meant  south  I 
ians,  though  Venetians  are  like  t( 
refer  in  disgust  to  Neapolitans  01 
example,  as  "Africans."  He  spol  oi 
mass  tourism  as  "bad  money  dri.is 
out  good." 

"Venice,"  he  said,  "made  its  w  I 
mistake  a  hundred  years  ago  vl 
they  built  the  bridge." 

It  was  then,  to  be  sure,  that  Ve  :* 
ceased  to  be  an  island  city,  a  pr  d, 

*  Another  reaction  of  Venetian  te 
the  swarms  of  "trippers"  was  evide  '£ 
by  a  sign  in  four  languages  ( Ita  n 
French,  German,  and  Knfjlish)  at  k 
water-hus  stations.  It  read:  "Our  > 
wishes  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  t  11 
you  visitors,  hoping  that  your  stay  I 
further  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend  I 
among  peoples.  Our  children,  tho  1 
will  be  looking  at  you  and  their  sere  V 
will  depend  on  your  example  of  K00< 
havior  and  clean  enjoyment  which  01  1 
to  be  exempt  from  any  display  of  ii 
orous  clothing.  Thank  you  and  ci ) 
yourself." 


And  I  was  fust  trying  to  How  does  it  look?  The  way 1  figure  it,  we'll 

figure  out  how  long  we'll  have  enough  money  by 

have  to  save  to  send  little  the  time  Nets  is  41. 

Nelson  to  college. 


It  would  ruin  our  plans. 
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Not  if  we  plan  with 
Living  Insurance  from 
Equitable.  That  n  ay, 
when  Nels  is  ready  for 
college,  we'll  be  sure  of 
having  money  to  help 
put  him  through. 


Look  ahead  with  Living  Insurance 


And  1  married  you  for 
your  looks. 


ITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 


■  Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

©Equitable  1966 
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JACK  DANIEL'S  DUCKS  have  found  a  quiet 
home  in  the  Hollow.  Every  so  often  we  see 
signs  that  they  intend  to  stay. 

The  good  supply  of  grain  and 
water  they've  found  in  the 
:J    Hollow  keeps  our  ducks  well-fed. 
They've  also  gotten  used  to  our 
way  of  life.  You  see,  we're  still 
making  whiskey  the  way  Jack  Daniel  did.  And 
that  calls  for  Charcoal  Mellowing,  a  process 
that  takes  too  much  time  and 
patience  for  much  bustling 
around.  Things  are  so 
comfortable  for  them,  we're 
not  surprised  our  duck 
population  is  increasing. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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remote,  inviolable,  and  j  | 
gem,  and  became  the  term  i 
highway,  a  resort  at  the  || 
causeway,  a  living,  breathin  f 
postcard  in  3-D. 

I  spent  a  month  in  Venn 
that  length  of  time  one  for;  ;< 
sionally  that  one  is  in  a  resor  a 
becomes  part  of  the  inviol.  it 
One  looks  past  the  tourists, m 
self,  that  is,  through  the  no ; 
of  the  pigeons,  the  postcard  n 
ket  stands,  the  rock-candy  r  u 
of  hideous  glass  (much  of  1 
not  Venetian  at  all  but  cols 
Czechoslovakia),  to  the  (I 
walls  that  do  not  crumble,  to  e 
slime  on  the  canal  walls,  to  M 
facades  and  their  imitator.  < 
few  years  old.  None  of  it  is  nil 
one  suspects,  but  then  non  oi 
sham,  either.  Since  this  is  i  1 
must  be  a  dream,  a  figment  .t 
agination,  and  that  is  the  cl 
factory  explanation  of  it.  X 
never  existed  except  in  them 
tion  or  it  exists  today  as  nil 
ever  did  in  the  days  when  ! 
made  financial  killings  out  (41 
pidity  of  the  Crusaders. 

There  can  be  no  quest: ju| 
whether  Venice  is  wortM 
it  has  answered  this  qui 
every  century  by  saving  it,  fc 
and  again.  It  has  mainta™ 
city  in  the  world  a  balano  ie 
greed  and  fantasy,  between '|i 
merce  and  high  art,  between'* 
and  the  present.  Those  who  re 
concerned  with  its  past  and<i 
applaud  its  loss  of  populati  }< 
people  mean  fewer  slums.  Km 
fact  m  e  happen  on  the  city'I 
cry,  not  in  its  heart.  The  tu 
Venice,  they  say,  is  what  itlfl 
been— tourism,  commerce,  m 
and  culture. 

"Someday."  the  Contess  I 
me,  "Venice  will  be  a  great  ill 
center  to  which  all  the  v'fl 
come.  Do  you  think  Venice)! 
saving?" 

"Probably,"  I  said  to  tea;  h« 

She  turned  to  a  friend.  "L  J' 
him  in  the  canal,"  she  said. 
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ihington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 
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CIA 


UNDER  FIRE 


tite's  "Secret  Seven"— and 
nident  himself— have  once 
Aed  the  agency  from  Con- 
mi  interference.  But  new 
His  of  its  domestic  propa- 
e  likely  to  draw  more  in- 
Itical  scrutiny  during  the 
ion  of  Congress. 


J.  S.  Central  Intelligence 
as  adroit  in  surveilling 
t  is  in  escaping  surveillance 
le  Republic  can  relax.  It  can, 
ldn't,  for  in  other  countries, 
innot,  as  at  home,  rely  on  a 
"Secret  Seven"  to  run  in- 
for  it  in  dealing  with  a  hos- 
ninment.  Nevertheless,  this 
|:ncy  has  once  more  (for  the 
)  squirmed  free  of  serious 
>nal  supervision— although 
'or  the  last  time.  The  latest 
i  put  a  real  legislative  leash 
(\k  has  been  largely  carried 
the  scenes  (with  more  at 
meets  the  eye  ) ,  but  it  is  no 
;  the  winning  combination 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia 
late  Establishment,  quietly 
'ely  supported  by  the  Pres- 
'ice  President,  was  jubilant 
ttfitcome.  But  there  are  more 
ome,  and  the  last  one  may 
>yed  by  the  formidable  op- 
•hich  was  led  this  year  by 
W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas, 
naj  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
,  Senator  Eugene  MeCar- 
mesota,  author  of  the  de- 
tlution,  and  Senator  Mike 
)f  Montana,  the  Majority 
ley  and  their  supporters 
efused  to  be  put  off ;  they 
fled  it  out  on  the  Senate 
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floor  (although  behind  locked  doors) 
before  yielding. 

Before  long,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  have  yielded  only  momen- 
tarily. The  battle  will  be  renewed  in 
one  fashion  or  another  when  the  90th 
Congress  convenes  in  January.  Mean- 
while, the  President  has  already  be- 
gun to  pay  a  price  for  the  dubious 
pleasure  of  snubbing  Fulbright  and 
other  Vietnam  critics  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Considering  the 
key  role  this  important  committee  has 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy- 
ratification  of  treaties,  foreign  aid, 
confirmation  of  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, etc.,  along  with  its  ability  to 
harass  the  Chief  Executive  if  it  so 
chooses— it  would  seem  foolhardy  for 
Johnson  to  invite  reprisals. 

The  story  of  the  CIA  and  its  success- 
ful twenty-year  effort  to  run  its  own 
show  without  the  kind  of  surveillance 
that  all  other  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment are  subjected  to,  has  no  parallel. 
It  is  in  itself  an  interesting  insight 
into  postwar  Washington.  When  the 
war  ended  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  A-bomb  presented  a  new 
problem :  it  was  too  dangerous  to  leave 
to  military  control,  and  yet  national 
security  required  absolute  secrecy, 
which  seemed  to  rule  out  the  usual 
committee  control  in  Congress.  Hence 
the  creation  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee,  which  in  all  the  suc- 
ceeding years  has  never  been  charged 
with  a  serious  leak  or  other  breach  of 
security.  Ordinarily  this  would  have 
suggested  a  practical  precedent  for 
also  surveilling  the  CIA  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  created  it  in  1947,  but 
at  the  time  the  government  had  little 
or  no  experience  with  this  kind  of  spy 


ministry,  and  no  one  foresaw  that  it 
would  gradually  become  a  vast  agen- 
cy, and  that  even  Presidents  would 
find  it  a  Frankenstein  monster  of 
sorts,  albeit  a  necessary  one.  By  1963, 
Truman  found  himself  saying  that  he 
now  saw  "something  about  the  way 
the  CIA  has  been  functioning  that  is 
casting  a  shadow  over  our  historic 
positions,  and  I  feel  that  we  need  to 
correct  it." 

Unfortunately,  the  CIA  by  then 
had  more  or  less  accidentally  stum- 
bled into  a  secret  and  rather  informal 
relationship  with  Congress,  which  has 
suited  it  perfectly,  for  it  gives  the 
appearance  of  supervision  without 
the  substance.  The  legislation  creat- 
ing the  CIA  was  originally  handled 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  RusselL 
and  its  secret  funds  came  from  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees.  Out  of  this  gradually 
developed  the  so-called  CIA  watchdog 
group  composed  of  seven  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  again  headed  by  Russell.  The 
"Secret  Seven"  simply  appointed 
themselves  guardians  of  the  CIA,  and 
that  was  that.  Later,  when  the  agency,, 
spurred  by  the  Cold  War,  became  one 
of  the  biggest  departments  of  govern- 
ment, there  were  complaints  that  the 
Russell  group  was  not  watching  the 
CIA  but  "shielding"  it. 

That  has  been  the  chief  complaint 
ever  since;  it  has  prompted  151  reso- 
lutions for  tighter  Congressional  con- 
trol, but  the  power  of  Russell  is  so 
great  that  all  of  these  efforts  were 
brushed  aside  without  much  trouble 
until  this  year.  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  several  years  ago  proposed 
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a  plan  patterned  after  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  It  was  de- 
feated. President  Kennedy  in  the 
wake  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  is  re- 
ported to  have  told  one  of  his  highest 
officials  that  he  wanted  "to  splinter 
the  CIA  in  a  thousand  pieces  and 
scatter  it  to  the  winds."  Some  Repub- 
licans have  also  been  critical,  espe- 
cially Mayor  Lindsay  while  he  was  a 
Congressman.  Senator  McCarthy,  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  charged  that  the  agency 
"is  making  foreign  policy,  and  in  so 
doing  is  assuming  the  roles  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress."  He  introduced  a 
proposal  to  create  a  special  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  to  make  a 
"full  and  complete"  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  CIA  operations  on  U.  S.  for- 
eign relations.  It  didn't  get  anywhere. 

So  McCarthy  and  Fulbright  changed 
tactics.  Instead  of  meeting  the  issue 
head-on,  they  tried  to  realize  their 


objectives  in  a  more  oblique  and  less 
challenging  way.  They  did  not  renew 
the  demand  for  a  wholly  new  commit- 
tee to  oversee  the  CIA,  but  merely 
suggested  that  the  Russell  group  be 
enlarged  by  adding  three  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Their  view  was  that  since  the  CIA 
was  supposed  to  operate  only  in  the 
foreign  field,  what  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  for  the  agency  to  re- 
port to  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  well  as  to 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services? 
This  compromise  seemed  so  reason- 
able that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  it  fourteen  to  five. 

The  concern  of  Fulbright  and  his 
fellow  committeemen  over  uncon- 
trolled CIA  activities  was  intensified 
by  a  series  of  revelations  which  indi- 
cated the  CIA.  in  violation  of  its  man- 
date, was  conducting  clandestine 
operations  on  the  home  front  as  well 


"Why  don't  you  go  in  alone?  I'd  rather  the  children  didn't  see 
Democracy  in  action  while  a  filibuster  is  on." 


as  abroad.  In  one  case,  the  U 
dered  a  paid  secret  agent  (Ju  R 
to  spread  the  word  that  an  to 
emigre  ( Eric  Heine  )  was  a  on 
nist  spy.  When  Heine  filed  ;  la 
suit  against  Raus,  the  lattetlid 
deny  making  the  charge  or  et 
to  defend  its  veracity.  The  Clisii 
intervened  and  claimed  for  us 
privilege  of  remaining  silentJ ni 
was  an  employee  of  the  Int  ig 
Agency.  As  matters  stand  nc .  ii 
pears  that  Heine  may  be  h(  le< 
clear  his  name.  But  does  leg  $ 
dent  or  plain  decency  give  M 
ernment  official  the  right  tog 
deliberately  another  man's  r«  ti 
without  any  risk  to  himsel  or 
agency?  The  federal  judg'  be 
whom  this  case  was  brough  ip 
ently  feels  considerations  of  iti 
security  prevent  him  from  ib 
forcing  the  CIA  to  explain  ii  If, 
the  agency  could  hardly  refu  a 
vate  explanation  to  a  del  m 
watchdog  committee. 

It  has  been  taken  for  grai  d; 
the  CIA  would  try  to  exert  hi 
on  foreign  publications  (th;  3i 
of  the  propaganda  battle  in  m 
War  i  but  until  recently  ther 
intimation  that  it  also  was 
on  the  American  public  thr< 
known  connections  with  U. 
cations.  It  now  turns  out 
leading  article  in  the  April  1! 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  writ 
full-time  official  of  the  ClAl 
A.  Carver.  Jr. -although  his  B 
tion  with  the  intelligence  ag<  T 
not  disclosed.  F<>r<i<jn  Ai'n 
probably  the  most  respected, d 
fluential  magazine  in  its  fieli  It 
international  standing.  In  ad  ac 
publication,  it  ballyhooed  thi  I 
article  ("The  Faceless  Viet  411 
and  presented  it  as  a  scholi  1. 
tached  essay  on  Vietnam  by  di 
terested  expert.  Carver,  a  topi 
for  the  CIA.  was  described  o'l 
"student  of  political  theory  ai  A 
affairs,  with  degrees  from  }  t 
Oxford;  former  officer  in  ul 
Aid  Mission  in  Saigon:  at  W 
•Aesthetics  and  the  Proba 
Meaning.'  " 

Carver's  article  is  an  elabt  | 
fort  to  fortify  the  AdmiriwI 
charges  that  the  National  Li; 
Front  is  a  mere  puppet  of  Hai  ; 
no  doubt  it  reflects  his  sincer  * 
But  sincere  or  not,  it  adds 
powerful  piece  of  pro-Admini  * 
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If  Avis  is  out  of  cars, 

we'll  get  you  one 
Irom  our  competition. 


MOw  or  other,  we'll  put  you  in  a  car 


We're  not  proud.  We're  only  No.2. 
We'll  call  everybody  in  the  busi- 
ness (including  No.l).  If  there's  a  car 
J^pn  to  be  had,  we'll  get  it  lor  you. 

At  the  airport,  we'll  even  lock  up 
our  cashbox  and  walk  you  over  to 
the  competition  in  person, 
kll  of  which  may  make  you  wonder  just  how  often  all 
li  shiny  new  Plymouths  are  on  the  road. 
Ve  have  35,000  cars  in  this  country, 
o  the  day  that  every  one  is  out  is  a  rare  day  for  Avis. 
1'ou  have  a  reservation,  don't  give  it  a  second  thought.) 
ind  don't  worry  about  the  car  our  competition  will 
ije  you. 

t's  for  an  Avis  customer  and  they  know  it. 
his  is  their  chance. 
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Entrance  to  centuries-old.  rock-hewn  St  George  Church,  Lalibela,  Ethiopia 


raiopiA 


Hidden  mysteries  of  Ethiopia's  3,000-year- 
old  civilization ...  such  as  the  rock-carved 
churches  of  Lalibela ...  are  now  open  to  the 
world  on  Ethiopian  Airlines'  fascinating 
Historic  Tour.  You'll  thrill  to  the  awesome 
majesty  of  Tisisat  Falls...  the  prehistoric 
obelisks  of  Axum. . . t lit*  centuries-old  castles 
of  Gondar. 

Fascinating  Fast  and  West  Africa  are  only 
a  short  flight,  from  Europe  by  luxuriously 
appointed  Ethiopian  Jets. 


inn  i!  uniM 

Dar  es  Salaam  service  begins  Nov.  1st 


ETHIOPIAN  AIRLINES 

EUROPE  i  Ml  DDI  E  EAST  I A  ERICA  I A  SI  A 

Offices  in  NFW  YORK  and  HOLLYWOOD 
Visit  the  nearest  £wj  Office  or  your  Travel  Agent 
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propaganda.  It  is  simprH 
flaged  White  Paper.  Therefal 
for  the  reader  to  know  Ul 
secretly  was  an  "interesttf! 

As  with  the  universities™ 
the  questions:  is  this  an  i.'Jaa 
or  is  the  CIA  secretly  "cjdl 
with  other  magazines?  91 
does  the  public  defend  it&fl 
such  hidden  propaganda!! 
Affairs  is  published  by  H 
esteemed  New  York  CouhB 
eign  Relations.  If  a  maga:H 
repute  is  willing  to  concifl 
identity  of  a  CIA  authoH 
improbable  that  there  mall 
that  have  done  likewise.  T  itl 
concerns  Senators  like  Ful'iB 
was  responsible  for  disccll 
author's  CIA  connectiornfl 
the  most  famous  article  n 
lished  by  Foreign  AffairJM 
government  official,  GeorM 
nan.  It  coined  the  phrasei! 
Containment."  The  author  M 
tied  as  "Mr.  X,"  which  m 
properly  suggested  that  JH 
was  probably  in  the  gja 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstroiplj 
teemed  editor  of  Foreign  <M 
defended  his  handling  of  he{ 
article  by  saying  he  wouli  fifl 
ferred  to  identify  the  auj«( 
nections,  but  CIA  wouldi  le 

The  general  uneasiness  be 
CIA  in  Congress  was  nati  Jlj 
ulated  by  these  disclosure! 
so  that  many  thought  Sem.fl 
might  accept  the  proposal-! 
three  members  of  the  For! 
tions  Committee  to  the  Se  :t 
either  by  formal  Senate  ta 
informal  arrangement.  No  U 
for  a  minute.  No  greater  ill 
over  the  CIA  was  requirB 
argued;  his  group  was  aUd 
gently  monitoring  the  aj^lfl 
was  fully  informed  on  all  tl 
ters.  He  insinuated  that  thai 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  (  « 
which  is  probably  the  Serie'' 
distinguished  committee,  ow 
trusted  to  the  same  degi 
»roup.  Russell  insisted  tl 
Seven  had  never  leaked  i) 
"Anytime  you  add  one  men  * 
subcommittee,"  he  said,  "yi  9 
;hc>  chance  of  leaks." 

Russell  himself  destroys  W 
ment  that  he  and  the  Ss<  I 
were  always  adequately  i <] 
critical  matters  affecting  tl 11 
security.  Speaking  in  the  ' 
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e,  it'll  cost  you  some  money  now  to  start 
1  nning  for  retirement.  But  you  know  what  it  may 
;t  you  if  you  don't? 


ixtra  years  of  hard  work. 


Pi  iential  understands  why  some 
5n /ho'd  like  to  retire  never  do. 
;e  they  can  never  afford  to. 
>re  you  say  that  you'll  have  plenty 
e  on,  figure  out  what  that  plenty 
i  much  you'll  have  from  Social 
:y,  company  pension,  investment 

and  you  name  it. 
I  this  doesn't  add  up  to  a  good 
you  may  never  be  able  'o  afford 
working.  Unless  you  start  doing 
i  providing  for  your  own  - 


EN'T  SHORT-CHANGED. 


uc  itial  understands  that 


you're  too  much  of  a 
family  man  to  think  of 
yourself  before  the  kids. 
So  we  have  a  plan  that  lets 
you  think  of  them  and  yourself 
at  the  same  time. 

The  plan  is  Prudential's  2-Way  Protec- 
tion. It  provides:  (1)  a  continuing  income 
for  your  family  if  anything  happens  to 
you;  (2)  a  guarantee  of  retirement 
income  that  you  and  your  wife  can't 
^  outlive  (even  if  you  live  past  100). 
^  The  nice  part,  of  course,  is  that 
you  can  protect  your  future 
with  insurance  — without 

2 


neglecting  the  chil- 
dren's. In  fact,  the 
more  you  protect 
yours,  the  more  you 
protect  theirs. 
you  can  afford  it.  Maybe  you  like  the 
idea  of  protecting  two  kinds  of  futures 
with  one  kind  of  insurance.  But  you 
think  it  may  be  too  rich  for  your  blood. 
Not  at  all.  Your  Prudential  man  has  a 
special  talent  for  protecting  your 
tomorrows  without  putting  the  damper 
on  your  todays. 

No  wonder  so  many  people  agree: 
Prudential  understands. 


Prudential  understands 


Piece  de  resistance.  Sterling  coffee  pot. 
Star  of  a  magnificent  hand-crafted  tea  and  coffee 
service.  In  the  grand  Gorham  tradition. 
The  French  have  a  word  for  the  design  too: 
•T^  Chantilly.  4-piece  service,  $2,750. 

Only  to  be  found  at  finest  jewelry  stores  and 
silverware  departments. 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY.  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


note  worthy 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Just  listen.  The  tone  is  rich,  warm, 
smooth.  For  there's  a  duplex  scale  where  even  the  non-sing- 
ing portions  of  strings  are  tuned. And  a  tension  resonator  1 
to  pre-  "i  precious  resonance. Plus  the  most  sensitive 
of  actions.  And  the  kind  of  style  you'd  expect. 
Obviously,  a  piano  to  be  seen  and  played.  Most 
important:a  piano  to  be  heardThe  Mason&Hamlin. 


BROCHURE  ON  REQUCjT 


Mason  &  Hamlin,  33  W.  57  St.,N.Y.,N.Y.  ADivision  of  Aeolian  Corporation 
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another  matter,  Russell  absei  I 
edly  confessed  that  he  knei  1 
about  the  CIA  plan  to  invadOu 
which  President  Kennedy  regard 
the  greatest  mistake  of  his 
stration.  "I  only  wish  I  had  be  ui 
suited,"  said  Russell,  "because  ivo 
have  strongly  advised  again  t 
kind  of  operation  if  I  had  beei '  ] 
CIA  not  only  did  not  consi<; 
watchdog  group ;  it  did  not  eve  jl« 
to  inform  them.  The  pity  is  at 
Russell  had  been  properly  brief  I 
had  then  advised  against  the  in  si 
it  might  never  have  occur™ 
Russell  carried  great  weight  I 
President  who  already  was  ver  j| 
ous  about  going  ahead. 

The  Georgian's  admission  a 
tended  to  confirm  the  charge  tl;< 
reason  his  group  never  leake  ai 
thing  was  because  the  CIA  neviJ 
them  anything.  This  was  earlii  si 
stantiated  by  Senator  Leveret  ?i 
onstall  of  Massachusetts,  a  n  I 
of  the  Secret  Seven.  "The  dr.I 
In  asking  questions  |  of  the  Dii,b 
and  getting  information."  he  ssm 
that  we  might  obtain  infon.tj 
which  !  personally  would  rath') 
have,  unless  it  was  essential  II 
as  a  member  of  Congress  to  hasi 
There  are  those  who  think  the  ;ia 
furtive,  and  constitutionally  ii 
thorized  invasion  of  another  C(!i 
might  be  "essential"  informatij 

Senator  Fulbright  also  tookrrB 
the  assertion  that  the  CIA  is  .( 
"close,  continuous,  supervision 
the  National  Security  Council 
initiates  no  activity  except  on  I 
of  the  Council.  Fulbright  said  t  S 
fact  the  NSC  had  met  on  May  9 ,1 
for  the  first  time  since  July  196m 
that  the  former  machinery  o|i 
NSC  "lias  atrophied  to  the  poi 
nonexistence."  Nobody  even  trM 
rebut  this  indictment.  J 

Fulbright  was  not  pressing  I 
victory  over  Russell;  he  was,  ilij 
agreeable  to  any  f ormula  which  V 
enable  his  committee  to  keep  up 
CIA  affairs.  Indeed,  as  an  altera 
to  increasing  the  Secret  Seven, 
bright  explored  tin'  possibility  o:; 
ting  up  a  small   Foreign  Rela 
subcommittee  to  deal  separately 
the  CIA.  All  that  this  required 
the  cooperation  of  the  Director, 
then  was  Vice  Admiral  Williai 
Raborn,   but   the  Admiral  info 
Chairman    Fulbright   that  the 
could  not  confidentially  brief  r 


wwiTh  BLanquette  dE  Veau?'' 
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NUN 

SICHELSOHNf  \ 


MAIS  OUI,  PIERRE!  And  with  boeuf 
a  la  mode... canard  a  I'orange... 
truite  amandine. ..agneau  roti... 
and  even  all  those  lovely  French 
pastries  you  serve  for  dessert. 
Here  is  a  white  wine  that  goes 
emphatically  with  any  dish. For 
thetaste  of  Blue  Nun  actually 
adapts  to  the  taste  of  food.  It's 
light  with  fish... more  forthright 
with  meat. ..yet  delicate  with 
dessert.  But  see  for  yourself.  Out 
with  the  ordinary. ..in  with 
Blue  Nun.Voila! 


BLUE NUN 


LIEE3FRAUMILCH 

GOES  WITH  ANY  DISH  . . .  RIGHT  THRU  THE  MEAL 


Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.Y.© 


The  Renault  for 
people  who  swore 
they  would  never 
buy  another  one. 


We  cannot  blame  anyone  who  swore 
y  would  never  buy  another  Renault. 

When  we  first  sent  our  cars  into  this 
ntry  we  ran  into  a  sad  situation. 

We  had,  as  we  say  in  France,  sold  the 
i  of  the  bear  before  having  put  him  on 
ground. 

Our  cars  were  not  fully  prepared 
neet  the  demands  of  America,  where 
gained  high  speeds  are  normal,  where  a 
vy  foot  with  the  clutch  is  normal,  and 
^re  people  are  not  used  to  fixing  their 
1  cars. 

More  than  a  fair  share  of  things  went 
ing  with  our  cars.  Less  than  a  fair  share 
ur  dealers  were  equipped  to  deal  with 
it  went  wrong. 

Well,  that  is  actually  water  over  the 
1,  so  to  speak. 

After  all,  Renault  has  a  reputation 
rotect  as  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest 
)8)  and  largest  (7th)  manufacturers  of 
miobiles  in  the  world. 

So  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all 
strength  we  set  out  to  protect  that 
station. 

We  began  by  selecting  our  raw  ma- 
lls more  carefully.  We  used  a  steel  of 
ker  gauge.  And  the  paint  and  the  rust- 
ing and  the  undercoating  we  used 
e  thickly. 

We  improved  also  the  quality  of  our 
ity  control,  and  we  added  another  25% 
ne  inspectors. 

The  next  step  was  to  improve  our 
ers.  So  before  we  sign  on  any  new 
er,  we  require  that  he  use  only  Renault- 
led  mechanics. 

And  we  make  it  certain  that  not  one 
jr  cars  is  sold  in  this  country  unless 
y  part  for  it  is  available. 

And,  of  course,  we  developed  a  fan- 
jc  car,  the  Renault  8.  But  before  we 
)duced  it  here  we  ran  it  around  Europe 
And  then  very  quietly  on  a  small  scale 
irought  it  here  a  few  years  ago. 

And  when  we  were  sure  the  car  was 
i  feet,  we  improved  it,  and  now  this  is  the 


car  we  are  talking  about. 

It  is  the  Renault  10. 

It  is  probably  as  comfortable  as  any 
automobile  you  will  ever  sit  in,  "and  you 
can  toss  in  a  Bentley  Continental  or  a  Rolls 
if  you  care  to,"  said  one  critic,  but  we  don't 
know  if  that  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  say. 

It  has  a  five-main-bearing  engine 
that  you  can  drive  all  day  at  top  speed  (84 
mph)  and  not  do  it  injury,  so  finely  is  it 
machined. 

It  will  average  an  honest  35  m  p  g. 

It  has  a  liquid  cooling  system  that 
is  infinitely  quieter  than  air-cooling,  yet  it 
will  not  boil  or  freeze. 

The  Renault  10  is  equipped  with 
four  doors,  four-wheel  independent  suspen- 
sion, and  disc  brakes  on  all  four  wheels. 

Yet  it  costs  only  $1647! 

Now  the  bear  is  on  the  ground. 


If  you  do  not  at  least  test  drive  the 
Renault  10,  you  shall 


*East  and  Gulf  Coast,  P.O.E.  Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast.  *Whitewalls,  Automatic  Transmision  optional. 
For  Renault  dealer  nearest  you  or  information  on  money  saving  overseas  delivery,  write  Renault,  Inc.,  750  Third  Ave.,  N.Y,  N.Y  1001? 
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Come  to  Louisiana  and  enjoy 
our  mapificent  plantations, 
exciting  cities,  gear-round 
fishing,  forests  primeval, 
distinctive  cuisine,  sub- 
tropical gardens,  old-world 
customs,  historic  sites,  and 
a  world  of  things  to  do... 


|1 

For  FREE  Full-Color 
Brochures— Vacation  Variety, 
Plantations,  or  Fishing 
Guide,  write  .  .  . 

Louisiana  Tourist 
Development  Commission 

Dept.  H  10-6  ,  Box  44291, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 


the  Seriate  "Club"  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, was  intransigent.  He  had  the 
votes,  and  he  obviously  relished  the 
prospect  of  defeating  the  Fulbright 
group  in  a  floor  fight.  On  the  fateful 
day  the  leadership  called  for  an  ex- 
traordinary closed  session;  where- 
upon Vice  President  Humphrey 
cleared  the  galleries  of  public  and 
press.  This  means  there  is  no  true 
transcript  of  the  proceedings,  but  it 
is  common  knowledge  that. the  debate, 
if  it  can  be  called  that,  did  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  grave  problem  in- 
volved. Russell  reduced  or  debased  the 
argument  to  the  primitive  level  of 
being  loyal  to  the  Club's  inner  circle. 
Even  a  vote  on  the  substance  was 
avoided,  by  referring  the  Fulbright- 
McCarthy  resolution  to  Russell's 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  vote  on  this  was  61  to 
28.  Russeli  would  probably  have  won 
in  any  case,  but  the  resolution  itself 
would  certainly  have  commanded  a 
substantially  larger  vote. 

If  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  this 
story  of  raw  power  politics,  it  is  that 
many  of  the  Senators  who  voted  with 
Russell  for  various  personal  reasons 
are  still  troubled  and  uneasy  over  the 
CIA  situation.  Knowing  this,  the 
sponsors  are  determined  to  try  again. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Fulbright  Committee,  expressed  the 
views  of  a  number  of  members  when 
he  said,  "We  will  certainly  give  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  time  to 
report  out  the  resolution,  but  if  there 
is  no  indication  that  it  is  going  to  be 
brought  out,  we  will  attempt  to  use 
other  parliamentary  methods  to  ob- 
tain a  full  Senate  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion." 

The  guessing  in  Washington  is  that 
if  the  CIA  is  caught  in  another  ques- 
tionable venture  in  the  near  future, 
not  even  Russell  will  be  able  to  hold 
off  some  kind  of  action.  Actually  some 
of  the  agency's  stoutest  defenders, 
such  as  Allen  Dulles,  its  most  famous 
Director,  seem  to  be  coming  around 
to  the  view  that  more  formal  supervi- 
sion may  do  more  good  than  harm. 
"If  the  establishment  of  a  Congres- 
sional committee  with  responsibility 
for  intelligence  would  quiet  public 
fears  and  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  CIA,"  says  Mr.  Dulles,  "then  I 
now  think  it  would  be  worth  doing 
despite  some  of  the  problems  it  would 
cause  the  agency." 


The  performance  of  the  ne\  C 
Director,  Richard  Helms,  has 
confirmed  some  of  the  pre\  | 
fears  about  the  agency.  Like  m  I 
the  other  top  career  men  in  thi  ]] 
Helms  is  regarded  as  a  loyal,  e  ie 
and  dedicated  official,  but,  also  1  ; ! 
colleagues,  he  has  lived  for  {|o 
time  in  an  environment  of  devi  \ 
lains,  and  conspiracy.  Even  hi  $i 
porters  among  the  Secret  Sevei  ?i 
appalled  when  it  was  discovere  tl 
he  had  written  a  letter  for  publi  1 
to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dern 
praising  an  editorial  attackin  1 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreig  I 
lations  Committee.  Fulbright  m,  1 
always  be  the  most  popular  n  t 
the  Senate,  but  he  is  not  a  d{  I 
villain,  and  he  has  many  loyal  f  1 
among  the  members ;  moreov 
this  club  an  attack  on  one  is  u.a 
an  attack  on  all.  Members  could  jj| 
believe  their  ears  when  St  it 
McCarthy  read  aloud  Helms'  J 
which  said,  in  part,  "I  want  to  lj 
know  of  my  pleasure  in  readiij 
editorial  'Brickbats  for  Fulbri  t 
Since  Helms  serves  with  the  .4 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  his  i 
has  raised  serious  questions  abc A 
discretion  and  judgment. 

The  CIA  is  supposed  to  be  su.tj 
in  using  the  most  advanced  a>| 
phisticated  methods  of  comm'-l 
tion,  which  prompted  one  Senal 
say  privately.  "Somebody  oughtl| 
Helms  about  that  new  inventioj 
electric  telephone,  or  at  least  1 
invisible  ink."  At  his  Senate  c-j 
mation  hearing.  Helms  also  foe I 
testified  that  the  CIA  never  atte  l 
to  influence  government  policvj 
later  testimony  has  confirmed  J 
everybody  already  knows— tha 
CIA  not  only  planned  the  invas  i 
Cuba,  but  persuaded  President  I 
nedy  to  go  through  with  it.  Evtl 
best  Preside, its  are  suckers  fc(| 
CIA,  for  it  is  so  seductive  to 
more— or  think  you  know  more- 1 
the  general  public.  Hence,  the  1 
tion  of  whether  the  CIA  is  goi  i 
run  the  country,  or  vice  versa,! 
mately  will  have  to  be  settled  by  I 
gress,  and  if  Helms  will  only 
another  letter  or  two.  Congress  l 
.soon  do  something  about  it.  H  I 
admitted  his  letter  was  a  mistak  ■ 
has  apologized  handsomely,  but)  I 
not  altogether  erased  the  doubts 
his  common  sense. 
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Uw  It  Is— 

IIY  HOME  IS  WATTS  by  Johnie  Scott 

'i  nie  Scott,  twenty,  ivas  born  in  the  ward 
I  women's  prison.  It  ivas  his  impromptu  speech, 
iiribed  beloiv,  which  electrified  this  summer's 
me  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

\t  is  a  member  of  Budd  Schulberg's  writing  workshop 

he  Watts  Happening  Coffee  House. 


give  you  a  description  of  Watts 
jjknow  it.  It  is  a  personal  picture, 
Ijse  for  us  who  live  within  the 
Ines  of  92nd  Street  and  Imperial 

I.  way,  Central  Avenue  to  Ala- 
I'.,  Watts  is  personal  because  it 

mes  you.  I  live  in  the  Jordan 
is  Housing  Projects.  Much  of  the 
ig  last  year  occurred  in  this 
;  the  more  recent  outbreaks  were 
|;  the  fringes  of  these  projects. 
exican-American  was  shot  and 
!  in  my  parking  lot. 
ere  were  550  kids  in  my  gradu- 

■  '  class  at  Edwin  Markham  Junior 
I  School.  Three  days  later  we  reg- 
lid  at  Jordan  Senior  High.  There 
1  250  of  us;  300  were  already 

Three  years  later  we  were  sen- 
lit  Jordan.  With  but  twenty  weeks 
ining  before  high-school  gradu- 
there  were  107  of  us.  We  called 
slves  "Les  Ameliorants"  (The 
overs).  Indeed  we  were,  for  on 
illation  day,  January  30,  1964,  we 
I  the  largest  graduating  winter 
I  in  Jordan  history— there  were  97 
I;.  According  to  the  counselors, 
Ixinnded  to  our  advanced  compo- 
|i  class  only  a  few  days  before 
laation,  the  average  grade  point 
|e  Jordan  graduate  in  my  class 

I I.  8  (D-minus),  and  his  reading 
/(was  6.0  (sixth  grade). 
Jangely,  three  of  us  took  the 
lastic  Aptitude  Tests.  I  was  the 
I  ;o  find  out  about  them  from  some 

■  !  youths  I  had  met  while  writing 
I  school  sports  for  the  Los  Ange- 
1  e raid -Examiner.  If  one  takes  il- 
Ixy  as  a  gauge  for  discontent, 

■  at  the  high-school  graduates  of 
liass,  or  look  at  this  past  summer 
1  there  were  365  to  graduate  from 
lin.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
I:ids  in  that  class— less  than  half 
I   it  through,  to  enter  an  area 
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which  the  McCone  Report  on  the 
Watts  troubles  says  is  now  flooded 
with  thousands  of  jobs.  I  would  an- 
swer the  McCone  Report  by  pointing 
out  that  the  same  people  I  saw  burn 
and  riot,  the  same  people  who  went 
1  o  school  with  me— many  of  them  very 
able  but  frustrated  by  the  demands 
of  school  and  the  impersonal  teach- 
ing they  got— are  still  at  the  same 
hangouts.  For  there  is  another  type 
of  "graduation"  in  ghettos:  gradua- 
tion from  marihuana  to  "smack,"  or 
heroin. 

Early  this  summer,  I  attended  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  at  the  Sheraton-Park  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  To  me,  the  Conference 
had  convened  because  Negroes  as  well 
as  whites  had  not  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  slums  ...  to  the  crum- 
bling houses  and  gutted  alleys;  to  the 
black  children  running  out  in  the 
streets  while  cars  kill  some  and  miss 
others;  to  the  fourteen-  and  fifteen- 
year-old  girls  who  consume  barbitu- 
rates and  die;  to  the  old  men,  the 
winos,  the  juice  trickling  out  of  the 
corners  of  their  mouths  and  most  of 
them  under  forty,  who  perch  on  milk 
crates  grinning  toothlessly  at  the 
women  swinging  their  hips  down  the 
street. 

None  of  this  came  through  to  the 
White  House  Conference.  "Wino"  was 
a  dirty  word.  Many  of  the  delegates 
were  glib,  well-dressed  Northerners 
who  had  big  reputations  within  their 
particular  areas  for  zealous  efforts 
in  the  betterment  of  human  relations. 
After  listening  through  two  straight 
sessions  to  small  businessmen  and 
well-meaning  but  unknowledgeable 
whites  expound  their  ideas  on  the 
Negroes'  plight,  I  decided  to  get  up 
and  speak.  After  I  had  expressed  some 


of  these  thoughts,  about  what  life  is 
really  like  in  Watts,  a  well-heeled, 
smooth-voiced  delegate  from  the  East 
Coast  said  to  me,  "Johnie  Scott,  you 
are  indeed  a  hoodlum.  But  hoodlums 
are  the  most  beautiful  people."  Hood- 
lums acquire  a  certain  graveness  of 
mien  not  noticeable  in  most  people. 

At  schools  like  Jordan  High,  the 
annual  turnover  is  close  to  ten  teach- 
ers a  year;  this  summer  371  teachers 
in  the  Watts  area  asked  to  be  trans- 
fered  elsewhere.  These  schools  have 
been  looking  desperately  to  Washing- 
ton for  aid.  It  should  have  been  made 
clear  at  that  Conference  that  a  B.A. 
does  not  qualify  one  to  teach  a  child 
who  suffers  not  only  from  an  intellec- 
tual deprivation,  but  from  a  moral 
starvation.  This  starvation  begins  in 
homes  where  Mother  is  seldom  there 
and  Daddy's  name  is  only  a  ghost  of  a 
memory,  and  often  cursed  by  Mother 
at  that. 

As  I  described  my  home  to  the  dele- 
gates, many  thoughts  ran  through  my 
mind.  I  wondered  whether  I  was  being 
too  biased  in  my  position,  whether  I 
was  speaking  too  hastily.  And  yet  I 
could  feel  that  here  were  people  who 
truly  had  grown  apart  from  the  feel- 
ing of  absolute  nothingness  that  per- 
meates and  works  on  the  mind  in  the 
ghetto,  a  feeling  that  can  corrode  even 
the  senses'of  one  who  had  tried  to  hide 
from  the  images  of  poverty  with 
books  and  activities,  with  girls  and 
parties— of  one  who  was  finally  ad- 
mitted into  Harvard  University  be- 
cause of  a  high  scholastic  record  as 
the  first  Negro  from  Watts  to  hit  the 
Ivy  League. 

That  person  was  me.  It  was  me,  all 
of  eighteen  years  old  and  standing  in 
the  Boston  Common  trying  to  forget 
all  that  I  had  come  from.  It  was  me, 
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The  rebirth 
of  a  nation. 

In  1916  seven  courageous  men 
affixed  their  names  to  a  proclama- 
tion which  asserted  "the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  own- 
ership of  Ireland."  They  implored 
that  the  ebullient  spirit  of  the  Irish 
be  set  free,  rekindled,  and  allowed 
to  burn  once  more.  These  seven 
were  fully  prepared  for  their  inev- 
itable deaths  and,  in  the  rebellion 
wh'ich  followed  their  petition, 
countless  more  of  Ireland's  indom- 
itable children  forfeited  their 
lives— for  love  of  country. 

The  Irish  Uprising  1916-1922 
honors  the  heroism  of  those  who 
valiantly  fought  for  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence. A  handsome  192-page 
book  containing  over  100  photo- 
graphs (main  never  before  repro- 
duced), ai  ti<  les  by  distinguished 
Irish  writers,  a  foreword  l>\  Piesi- 
dent  Eamon  DeValera  and  an  in- 
troduction by  G  odd  a  rd  Lieberson, 
provides  yon  with  a  permanent 
history  ol  the  Irish  rebellion.  As  do 
the  two  distinctive  LP's— recorded 
in  Dublin— whic  h  offer  spee<  lies  by 
such  Irish  patriots  as  President 
DeValera  and  ex-President  Sean  T. 
O'Kelly,  interviews  with  partici- 
pants and  sin  vivoi  s  ol  the  uprising, 
special  readings,  and  the  stirring 
folk  tunes  and  ballads  born  of 
those  turbulent  times,  performed 
by  The  Clancy  Brothers  and 
Tommy  Makem,  and  The  Abbey 
Tavern  Singers. 

It  was  a  proud  and  glorious  day, 
that  Easter  Monday  in  1916.  A  day 
the  1 1  ish  will  never 
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MY  HOME 

one  Easter  Sunday,  receiving  a  call 
from  Los  Angeles  and  being  told  one 
of  my  best  friends  had  been  shot  in 
the  head  with  a  shotgun  while  he  tried 
to  protect  another  of  my  friends.  It 
was  me,  who  had  to  learn  that  shame 
often  does  not  come  from  repressed 
memories  but  rather  from  imagined 
or  conceived  notions  of  what  the  white 
and  the  "black  bourgeois"  societies 
dictate.  And  it  was  me,  ultimately, 
who  had  to  leave  Harvard  after  a  year 
of  fluctuating  moods  of  depression 
and  elation— the  elation  coming,  for 
instance,  when  I  went  to  visit  the 
home  of  a  Harvard  friend;  I  canoed, 
for  the  very  first  time  in  my  life,  and 
saw  silver  fish  leap  from  waters  forty 
degrees  cool. 

Watts  appeared  very  strange  to  me 
when  I  returned.  And  yet,  as  I  walked 
through  the  projects,  as  I  went  by  the 
old  houses  on  the  back  streets,  as  I 
described  my  Harvard  experiences  to 
my  friends,  I  again  became  aware 
of  the  tremendous  spiritual  toll  the 
ghetto  exacts.  I  could  now  feel  the 
hopelessness.  I,  in  failing  at  Harvard, 
had  been  ripped  asunder  from  all  my 
retreats  from  poverty,  and  for  once 
I  had  to  stand  naked  before  my  own 
fear  .  .  .  before  the  leering  face  of 
myself,  an  old  man  perched  on  a  milk 
crate  cackling  at  the  young  ladies. 

You  see  here  your  sisters  become 
pregnant  one  after  another;  you  hear 
a  black  man  shout  in  your  ear,  "Be 
proud  of  your  color,  boy";  you  live 
through  the  riot,  through  the  blood 
and  the  fire;  but  most  of  all,  you  feel 
the  hatred  that  is  here  while  mothers 
plead  with  you  to  break  into  the  shoe 
stores  so  they  might  get  shoes  for 
their  children.  You  become  aware  of 
how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  your  head 
and  look  a  white  man  in  the  face  to 
say,  "I  can  accept  you."  Acceptance, 
not  because  you  love  the  white  man, 
but  because  you  realize  that  it  is  a 
greater  hell  to  meet  with  one's  con- 
science than  it  is  to  hate  a  white  man. 

I  was  flattered  that  the  gentleman 
in  Washington  thought  hoodlums 
were  "beautiful  people,"  but  this  only 
served  to  highlight  another,  and  to  me 
more  disturbing,  aspect  of  the  battle 
for  equality  in  this  country.  We  have 
always  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
progressive  strides  taken  by  the 
Negro  toward  freedom.  We  note  how 
he  began  as  a  slave  and,  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  way  he  rapidly  became 
aware  of  education  and  his  own  hu- 


IS  WATTS 

manity.  We  decried  the  cruj 
family  structure,  and  yet.  1 
wisely  to  ourselves  that  he  woulj 
come  even  this  handicap. 

The  broken  family  and  the] 
of  the  emasculated  male  are  aj 
tion  ascribed  to  the  Negroj 
slavery.  It  is  a  way  of  life  be| 
the  slave  masters  who  sold  I 
mother,  and  son  down  the  riva 
callously  raped  the  black  man! 
while  she,  screaming  in  her  I 
lost  respect  for  a  man  who  woj 
risk  death  for  her.  This  etnas* 
male,  this  man  stripped  of  hil 
hood,  is  now  at  the  forefront 
battles  for  civil  rights.  It 
him,  the  final  assertion  of  his 
linity. 

I  myself  do  little  more  no\| 
stand  with  the  fellows  on  the  I 
of  103rd  Street  and  watch  the  j 
step  off  Baldwin  Hills  to  speak  I 
Negro  in  Watts,  watch  the  Ivy  I 
Negroes  who  live  in  $100,000  j 
who  have  never  stood  on  strs 
ners  and  felt  the  fury  of  thej 
ness,  call  press  conferences  j 
ghetto.  They  will  one  day  n 
move  to  the  side.  They  will  lj 
move  because  the  children  wli 
grown  old  in  the  ghetto,  wh 
watched  the  police  whip  theij 
brothers,  who  have  survived 
school  and  prison,  will  one  day 
to  articulate  for  themselves, 
entire  world,  the  message  of  tha 
deepest  desires.  I  believe  thj 
world  will  be  surprised. 

Surprised  not  by  the  string< 
the    slum    Negroes'  demand 
rather  by  their  "humanness 
slum  Negro  will  ask,  for  his  c 
parks   (and  in  Watts  there 
one  )  ;  efficient  care  of  those  w 
relief  and  medical  care  (and 
ent  both  the  Bureau  of  Public 
ance  and  the  Los  Angeles 
General  Hospital  are  under 
their  inordinately  slow  treatm 
processing  of  poor  people)  ;  jo 
will  reach  the  majority  of  th 
munity's  skills   (there  is  no 
school  in  Watts,  and  there  is 
;n  the  entire  city  of  Los  Angele 
creased  contact  with  social  wor 
rapport  with  politician  and 
man;  good  schools  with  spai 
growth    as    the  community 
grows;  and,  most  of  all,  comm 
tion  with  the  outside  world  on 
other  than  that  of  fear. 


cury  unleashes  C0Uf*UY... untamed  elegance! 
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most  misunderstocc 
in  the  world  ♦ 


Just  because  Cherry  Heering  has 
the  word  "cherry"  in  it,  some  people 
think  it's  a  too-sweet  liqueur. 
Which  it  isn't. 

Cherry  Heering  is  different.  It's  sweet, 
but  it's  not  sweet-ish.  Cherry  Heering 
is  light  and  almost  dry. 
In  fact,  it's  one  of  the  liqueurs  that 

Jias  a  real"rcfreshing"tasteT 

Which  is  why  you  might  wan? 

to  try  it  before  dinner.  During  dinner.  After  dinner. 
Chilled.  Mixed.  On-the-rocks.  Anywhere.  Anyway. 

Meet  misunderstanding  *2 

Offer  Cherry  Heering  to  some  guys  and  they 
laugh.  They  figure:  because  women  like 
Cherry  Heering  they  won't.  They  don't 
realize  that  women  like  Cherry  Heering 
because  it's  good.  Not  because  they're 
women.  And  to  any  man  who  doubts  that,  we  suggest 
he  try  a  concoction  that's  gaining  notoriety  called  a 
Rccthcad,  which  is  one  part  Cherry  Heering  to  two  parts  Cour- 
vcisier  Cognac  served  on-the-rocks. 

How  do  you  pronounce  the  words 
"Cherry  Heering"? 


fhrr-r)  hftr-ing  (rheri\  h'r/inid.  «.'•  »"  ^ 

•  fler-.lir.riir   .Irmk    lhAl>   liurr.ini.'   »    I"'    '•<  1 

That's  misunderstanding  number  3.  Our 
name  is  pronounced  Cherry  Hearing,  not 
"herring."  If  we're  not  the  most 
misunderstood  drink  in  the 
world,  we're  surely  the  most  mis- 
pronounced. 


CHERRY  HEERING  49  PROOF.  COURVOISIER  COGNAC  80  PROOF. 
BOTH  IMPORTED  BY  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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jarry  L.  King 

HERO  LBJ 

]pw  a  second-banana  politician 
mf routed  Lyndon  in  elevators, 
vrplanes,  campaign  meetings,  and 
\)tel  suites,  and  captured 
vr  good  and  ill  one  of  the  most 
tmplex  and  flamboyan  t  political 
hrsonalities  in  our  history. 


anything  set  me  apart  from  my  boyhood  con- 
lporaries  in  the  parched  and  impoverished  area 
West  Texas  where  I  grew  up,  it  was  a  pre- 
iou.s  interest  in  politics.  My  father,  a  small  dirt 
mer  and  lay  preacher,  took  me  to  a  political  pie 
»per  when  I  was  nine.  I  fell  completely  under 
political  spell.  The  idea  of  being  applauded  by 
rowd  for  bragging  about  yourself,  and  maybe 
ting  paid  for  it  besides,  fascinated  me.  A  coun- 
commissioner  candidate  from  our  mud-bog 
tcinct,  one  Arch  Bint,  was  the  Devil's  instru- 
ct in  my  case.  He  paid  me  the  highest  compli- 
ne a  child  may  receive  from  a  practicing  adult 
solemnly  shaking  my  hand,  soliciting  my  vote 
if  I  had  one,  and  asking  if  I'd  like  to  help  him 
opaign.  Then  he  gifted  me  with  a  fistful  of  cam- 
Ign  cards.  For  days  I  walked  barefoot  on  the 
t  roads  of  Eastland  County  on  behalf  of  some 
Tue  justice  involving  Arch  Bint.  Arch  Bint's 
tcry  sealed  my  fate.  Someday— somehow— I 
uld  hitch  up  with  a  big-time  political  hero. 
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My  first  recollection  of  Lyndon  Johnson  dates 
back  to  1941,  when  I  was  twelve.  Johnson,  then 
a  Congressman  representing  a  district  many 
miles  to  the  east  of  us,  was  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  One  morning  I  walked  the  half-mile  from 
our  shabby  old  farmhouse  to  the  rural-route  mail- 
box. There  I  found  what  even  then  I  recognized  as 
the  literature  of  a  political  pitchman.  The  candi- 
date was  frozen  in  the  poses  I  would  later  get  to 
know  so  well:  smiling  from  a  platform  as  folks 
reached  up  to  shake  his  hand,  serious  as  he  talked 
with  a  rural  pharaoh,  radiating  cheer  in  the  tra- 
ditional family  photo  where  hair  was  slicked  down, 
dresses  starched  to  a  fault,  and  everybody  looked 
as  if  he'd  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox.  What  made 
this  campaign  pamphlet  especially  memorable  for 
me  was  a  red-letter  pledge  bannered  across  the  top : 

THE  DAY  LYXDOX  JOHXSOX  MUST  VOTE 
TO  SEXD  YOUR  SOX  TO  FOREIGX  WARS, 
THAT  DAY  LYXDOX  JOHXSOX  WILL 
LEAVE  COXGRESS  AXD  GO  WITH  HIM. 

With  Japan  warring  on  China  and  Hitler's  pan- 
zer divisions  smashing  through  Europe  it  was  a 
dramatic  pledge;  to  a  small  boy  who  saw  only 
glory  and  medals  in  the  bloodletting  it  was  a 
heroic  one.  '  Standing  barefoot  by  that  mailbox 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  became  an  instant 
LBJ  man. 

Johnson  did  not  win  the  Senate  seat  in  1941. 
He  lost  by  only  1,200  votes  to  W.  Lee  (Pappy) 
O'Daniel,  that  sprightly  demagogue  and  hillbilly 
singer  who  had  emerged  from  a  flour  salesman's 
obscurity  to  the  Texas  governorship  by  shouting 
radio  hosannas  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Folks,  the 
Alamo,  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  Texas  Election 
Bureau  prematurely  announced  that  Johnson  had 
won.  When  a  flood  of  O'Daniel  votes  came  in  from 
the  boondocks  and  pine  thickets  two  or  three  days 
later,  the  reversal  came  as  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  me. 

At  this  point  I  had  not  only  never  seen  Johnson ; 
I  had  never  even  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The 
Depression  had  lingered  on  our  sandy  farm  long 
after  the  nation  had  achieved  some  measure  of 
recovery.  We  had  no  money  for  a  luxury  item  like 
a  radio.  I  knew  LBJ  only  as  a  face  smiling  from 
posters  nailed  to  fence  posts  and  from  stories  in 
week-old  newspapers  cadged  each  Sunday  from 
our  more  affluent  neighbors.  Yet  these  so  im- 
pressed me  that  once,  while  helping  my  father 
harvest  corn,  I  was  prattling  enthusiastically 

♦Johnson  fulfilled  his  promise.  Obtaining  leave 
from  the  House  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he  served  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  for  eight  months,  until  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  all  Congressmen  on  active  duty  to 
return  to  Washington. 


about  Lyndon  Johnson  and  turned  a  team  c 
horses  so  short  the  flatbed  wagon  flipped  ovt  I 
and  very  nearly  maimed  me.  "Boy,"  my  fath( 
asked,  "don't  you  never  think  about  nothin'  bi 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  football?" 

A  Neophyte's  Glimpse  of  Powe 

I  would  not  see  Johnson  for  another  thirtee 
years,  when  he  was  campaigning  for  reelection  t 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1954  ( he  had  been  first  electe 
in  1948  by  his  memorable  87-vote  margin).  I  wa 
then  a  newspaper  reporter  deep  in  oil-anc 
McCarthy  country,  an  area  where  most  peopl 
believe  in  a  flat  earth  if  not  haunted  houses.  Ser 
ator  Johnson  came  to  Odessa  to  give  a  speech.  ]  i 
was  a  conventional  one:  service  to  the  good  folk 
of  Texas,  love  of  country  and  faith  in  the  fret 
enterprise  system,  the  soil,  and  Heaven's  Plai 
There  were  the  usual  homilies,  the  same  hoar 
political  jokes,  the  same  cardboard  poses  I  ha 
gotten  to  know  in  other  candidates.  I  left  disai 
pointed  by  my  first  glimpse  of  The  Great  Mai 
Besides,  boyhood  idolatry  has  a  way  of  vanishing 
and  Johnson  by  this  time  had  two  strikes  agains 
him  in  my  book:  he  had  given  Adlai  Stevenso 
only  token  support  in  1952.  and  he  had  remain©] 
too  long  silent  while  the  McCarthyites  treated  u 
to  their  national  spook  show. 

But  Johnson's  Democratic  opponent  in  the  pri ] 
mary   reawakened   my   allegiance.   Douglas  1} 
Daugherty  campaigned  in  a  red  fire  truck  an 
made  speeches  that  would  have  frightened  Georg 
III.  He  favored  quitting  the  UN,  going  back  tj 
the  Hoover  Dollar,  making  deep  knee  bends  to  Kin., 
Oil,  and  cleaning  "the  Godless  Commies"  out  oi 
the  State  Department.  I  went  straightaway  til 
County  Democratic  headquarters  to  enroll  agai. 
in  Lyndon  Johnson's  cause.  Through  that  sum 
mer  I  tacked  posters,  sealed  envelopes,  and  spok 
for  Johnson  to  vest-pocket  rallies  of  ten-folks-and 
a-rooster  in  remote  villages  like  Wink,  Crane,  am 
No  Trees. 

I  went  to  Washington  in  late  1954  with  a  fresh 
man  Congressman  who,  after  noting  my  talents  ii 
menial  tasks,  had  chosen  me  for  his  administrative 
assistant.  Johnson  was  Texas'  senior  Senator  am 
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>asoming  as  a  national  figure.  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
Eton  assuming  that  I  would  be  the  frequent  com- 
nion  of  Speaker  Rayburn,  Senator  Johnson,  Mr. 
stice  Tom  Clark,  and  other  Texans  who  had 
needed  me  to  the  sources  of  power.  I  did  not 
ow  that  "the  help"  is  "the  help"  in  Washington 
ich  as  it  is  in  the  kitchen  pantry. 
Though  I  didn't  drink  coffee  at  the  White  House 
socialize  with  Johnson  after  work,  I  did  see  a 
3at  deal  of  the  Senator's  staff.  A  neophyte  in 
ishington  could  have  done  worse.  As  Majority 
ader,  Johnson  had  great  powers-many  of  which 
had  created  or  assumed  for  himself.  He  kept 
sensitive  finger  on  Texas  politics.  He  could 
tow  grand  favors.  Consequently  any  Texan  who 
?ded  to  plead  a  special  cause  for  his  constituents 
for  himself  naturally  went  to  LBJ.  Since  most 
matters  are  handled  at  the  staff  level,  I 
rked  in  those  early  years  with  Walter  Jenkins, 
thur  Perry,  Booth  Mooney,  Bill  Brammer, 
rry  McPherson  ( Bill  Movers  was  still  in  col- 
e  and  unknown  to  any  of  us;,  and  other  John- 
•taffers  on  a  thousand  routine  chores.  I  was 
r-drinking  close  to  some  of  them, 
knew  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who  hired  man- 
'|I-wife  staff  teams  because,  as  one  of  his  secre- 
ies  quoted  him  to  me,  "I  don't  want  some  wife 
home  cryin'  about  the  cornbread  gettin'  cold 
ile  her  husband's  busy  doin'  somethin'  for  me." 
cen  he  drove  his  employees  to  the  limits  of  their 
sical  endurance  or  to  drink.  He  sometimes 
•wered  staff  workers  with  gifts,  praise,  and 
►mises  of  greatness.  He  might  in  anger  banish 
employee  from  his  sight  forever,  later  to  pay 
usands  of  dollars  for  the  same  man's  hospital 
with  no  prospect  of  reimbursement.  Once 
impulsively  interrupted  a  conference  with  a 
tas  Congressman  to  telephone  a  department 
re  and  order  several  new  shirts  for  George 
edy,  on  the  eve  of  an  extended  trip,  because 
at  boy's  always  runnin'  out  of  white  shirts." 
could  reduce  a  secretary  to  tears  because  she 
failed  to  locate  some  airborne  Senator  by 
phone  within  two  minutes,  or  because  she  had 
eed  him  an  inferior  cup  of  coffee— later  apolo- 
ing  by  saying,  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  told 
'Honey,  you  go  to  the  best  beauty  shop  in 
n.  get  the  full  treatment  and  tell  'em  to  send 
the  bill."  This  was  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
e  tossed  a  speech  back  to  his  writers  with  the 
auctions  to  "Put  somethin'  in  there  that  will 
te  me  sound  goddamn  humble'."  Ego?  There 
i  a  time  when  LBJ  gifted  any  Texas  baby 
led  after  him  with  a  calf  from  his  ranch.  Once 
•»an  joined  LBJ's  staff,  however,  he  would  be 
ed  a  quisling  if  ever  he  spoke  of  his  employer 
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in  any  but  the  most  flattering  of  terms,  or  if  he 
groused  about  working  overtime. 

Once  in  a  while  I  encountered  the  Senator  in  the 
Capitol  Building,  and  if  he  saw  me  we  might  ex- 
change quick  nods  or  a  rare  smile.  Generally,  how- 
ever, he  would  have  another  Senator  in  tow:  lean- 
ing into  his  companion's  face  and  speaking  with 
some  dreadful  urgency  that  blinded  him  to  mere 
earthlin.es.  The  Johnson  who  rattled  the  Capitol's 
staid  walks  with  mad  hoo-hawing  and  aimless 
goddamn  ing,  crowded  you  like  a  pickpocket  while 
he  poured  on  the  persuasive  goose  grease,  or  who 
threatened,  cajoled,  or  compromised  his  way 
through  the  political  jungles  was  still  to  me  a 
shadowy  myth  composed  of  corridor  whispers, 
poker-table  legends,  and  newspaper  superlatives. 

A  Coolie  Turns  Sour 

j§omr  >8  I 

sen  a  bit  more  frequently.  At  one  meeting  in  his 
office,  representatives  of  a  half-dozen  executive 
agencies  spent  an  hour  enumerating  to  several  of 
us  the  reasons  why  a  new  international  bridge  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Mexico  could  not  be  built  at 
El  Paso.  Johnson  crossed  his  long  legs,  feet 
propped  up  on  his  desk,  and  drawled.  "Now.  boys, 
you-all  spent  the  last  hour  tellin'  me  why  we  can't 
open  up  another  international  bridge.  Now  I  want 
every  one  of  you  to  give  me  one  reason  why  we 
ran.  Then  I  want  you  to  get  the  hell  out  of  here 
and  "/><  w  it!"  i  They  did— and  LBJ  cut  the  dedica- 

I  had  drinks  a  couple  of  times  in  the  Majority 
Leader's  suite  in  the  Capitol  along  with  Texas 
Congressmen,  other  administrative  assistants, 
and  favored  Johnson  staffers.  In  these  sessions 
LBJ's  conversation  ranged  broadly:  a  current  po- 
litical problem  in  Texas,  chances  of  passing  a 
Reciprocal  Trade  bill,  an  anecdote  about  Franklin 
L>.  Roosevelt,  a  stinging  parody  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  » He  would  screw  his  face  into  a 
frown,  mimic  Eisenhower's  flat  clipped  speech, 
and  give  us  his  version  of  the  Eisenhower  syntax: 
"Now.  1  may  not  know  everything  there  is  about 
this  bill.  Senator,  and  I  might  make  what  you 
might  call  a  mistake  now  and  then,  but  I  am  what 
you  might  call  sincere  about  this  .  .  .").  Suddenly 
he  would  bark  a  question  at  an  aide  about  tomor- 
row's schedule,  turn  his  head  abruptly  to  ask  a 
Congressman  "what  you're  gonna  do  to  help  me 
and  the  Speaker  when  that  Education  bill  conies  to 
the  Floor."  or  grab  a  telephone  to  dial  another  Sen- 
ator. Sitting  under  a  life-svzdd  oil  portrait  of  him- 
self that  was  illuminated  by  indirect  lights,  his 


in-the-flesh  person  looking  down  on  us  from  h 
subtly  elevated  executive's  chair.  Senator  Johnisc 
was  invariably  jovial  and  full  of  hope.  I  enjoy* 
these  performances  hugely. 

I  saw  the  famed  Johnson  temper  for  the  fir 
time  in  1959,  during  a  three-day  tour  of  duty  th; 
seemed  no  longer  than  a  century. 

Senator  Johnson  came  to  my  home  district  ." 
part  of  a  state-wide  tour  designed  to  solidify  m 
political  base  in  Texas  from  which  he  would  sst 
the  Presidential  nomination  the  following  yea 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  act  as  "advance  man"— the  nea.= 
est  thing  the  Western  World  has  to  a  Chine* 
coolie.  The  advance  man  arranges  for  halls,  pod 
urns,  luncheons,  or  dinners,  keys  to  the  city,  pres 
conferences,  hotel  accommodations,  rendezvous hu 
tween  the  visiting  pooh-bah  and  his  local  polities 
underlings,  or  a  pitcher  of  water  for  the  dign 
tary's  bedside  table.  He  referees  disputes  ovei 
who  will  sit  where  at  ceremonial  functions,  an 
tries  to  discourage  bores  or  potential  troublemak- 
ers who  might  embarrass  the  Official  Presenee 
Johnson's  own  staff  attended  to  many  of  thes 
details,  but  as  resident  coolie  I  was  responsfbl 
for  being  on  hand  to  guide  everyone  through  th 
proper  jig-steps. 

At  his  first  appearance,  on  the  mezzanine  floo 
of  a  downtown  hotel  where  he  spoke  to  about 
hundred  local  leaders  and  their  wives.  Senate1 
Johnson's  performance  could  have  served  as  j! 
blueprint  for  the  Compleat  Cornpone  Politician- 
He  was  charming,  relaxed,  and  lean.  He  slouches 
on  the  podium,  grinning  boyishly,  pulling  at  Ms" 
ear.  saying  how  grand  it  was  for  "me  and  Lady 
Bird  to  get  out  of  the  steel  and  stone  of  the  cities 
and  come  back  here  to  feel  the  soil  of  home  undei 
our  feet,  and  draw  close  to  all  the  things  we  hole* 
dear  while  we  gaze  on  the  Texas  moon."  He  in- 
vited all  hands  to  "drop  by  and  see  us  when  you'n 
in  Washington."  He  reported  that  the  coffeepot 
was  always  on.  and  added  that  "sometimes  Bird' 
bakes  a  buncha  little  cookies  in  the  shape  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  go  with  the  coffee."  (  This  earned 
a  standing  ovation  and  Rebel  yells,  i  He  confessed1 
to  vast  stores  of  humility,  giving  credit  for  "what- 
ever I  may  amount  to"  in  equal  measure  to  Celes- 
tial Beings,  his  mother,  and  everybody  present. 
When  he  had  finished  he  ambled  off  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd,  pressing  flesh,  cooing  low.  kissing  old 
ladies  on  the  cheek  as  if  he  had  flushed  a  covey  of 
favored  maiden  aunts.  Then  the  party  broke  up 
and  the  Senator's  official  group  retired  toward  his 
suite  for  a  brief  rest  before  the  evening's  sched- 
uled dinner. 

With  the  closing  of  the  elevator  door  LBJ's 
sunny  smile  gave  way  to  thunderstorm  expres- 


>ns.  "Goddamnit,"  he  said  by  way  of  openers, 
I  obody  told  me  I  was  supposed  to  make  a  speech! 
I  dn't  know  it  until  I  saw  the  damned  podium. 
I  j  till  then  I  thought  it  was  just  gonna  be  coffee, 
}  ughnuts,  and  bullshit!"  He  stared  at  me  down 

the  blood.  "Why  in  hell  didn't  you  tell  me  they 

pected  a  speech  out  there?  You  think  I'm  a  mind 
|ader?  Hah?"  I  didn't  think  "Yes"  was  the 
'oper  answer,  but  I  was  mortally  afraid  to  say 
Mo."  So  I  said  nothing. 

Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  Senator 
[hnson  had  berated  me  and  his  staffers  because 
1  )  his  hotel  bed  was  too  short  and  "I  have  to 
Irootch  my  legs  up  until  I  fold  up  like  a  goddamn 
Jcordion";  (2)  nobody  could  locate  Senator  Dick 
jissell  of  Georgia  on  the  telephone  at  the  snap 
|  a  finger;  (3)  we  were  late  for  three  consecu- 
1'e  appointments  because  "half  of  you  are 
lawlin',  half  of  you  are  walkin',  and  none  of  you 
le  runnin',"  and  (4)  he  couldn't  immediately  find 
I;  reading  spectacles.  In  another  town  where  a 
less  conference  had  been  scheduled  (and  to  which 
liad  clearly  heard  Johnson  agree  the  day  before 
la  rare  cheerful  moment)  the  Senator  claimed 
lowledge  of  it  only  as  he  entered  the  hotel  where 
I  al  reporters  waited.  He  blew  up  in  the  lobby 
Id  threatened  not  to  appear.  He  was  finally 
leered  into  the  hotel  ballroom,  but  not  before 
'  ;  histrionics  caused  passersby  to  congregate 
Id  investigate  the  commotion.  One  reporter  re- 
litedly  baited  Johnson  with  hostile  questions. 
Inally,  ignoring  him  completely,  Johnson  silently 
linted  to  somebody  else.  When  the  heckler  per- 
Ited  the  Senator  snapped.  "That's  it.  Thank  you, 
lys."  He  plunged  out  of  the  ballroom,  the  rest 
I  us  chasing  along,  though  handicapped  by  not 

I  ving  heard  the  starter's  gun. 

■  In  the  elevator  the  Senator's  first  words  were: 
|7hich  one  of  you  do  I  thank  for  this  little  lynch- 
|r?"  No  one  stepped  forward  to  claim  the  medal, 
lose  were  Johnson's  last  words  for  the  next 

II  een  minutes  as  he  brooded  silently,  staring  at 
I'  television  set  in  his  room.  The  rest  of  us  stared 
li  brooded  with  him.  I  was  terrified  that  I  might 
Ire  to  sneeze. 

iMaybe  there  is  something  about  Lyndon  B. 
lonson  and  elevators  not  apparent  to  the  eye. 
lane  of  his  greatest  conniptions  have  been 
I  "own  there.  Likely,  however,  this  is  true  be- 
juse  elevators  happen  to  be  the  first  place  he  is 
I  e  to  drop  the  necessary  public  poses  and  give 
lit  to  human  frustrations.  At  any  rate,  my  one 
I  ul-to-head  battle  with  Johnson  started  in  an 
Ivator  the  night  before  he  would  mercifully 
I  ve  our  district.  Following  a  dinner  where  he  had 
i;hed  his  usual  mixture  of  country  charm  and 
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worldly  knowledge,  the  Senator  barked  directly  at 
me:  "Who  was  that  redheaded  son-of-a-bitch  set 
two  chairs  down  from  me?"  I  groped  for  the  red- 
headed SOB's  identity,  but  at  that  moment  I  could 
not  have  read  my  own  name  off  a  billboard.  "Who- 
ever he  was,"  Johnson  said,  "I  don't  want  that 
goofy  SOB  sittin'  in  the  same  room  with  me  again. 
Ruined  mah  whole  night  .  .  ."  He  trailed  off  into 
mumbles,  glaring. 

The  hour  was  late.  I  was  tired,  and  just  about 
one  more  harsh  word  away  from  tears  or  running 
off  from  home.  In  his  room  the  Senator  was  un- 
happy because  a  delegation  of  local  citizens  re- 
quired entertainment.  I  would  have  gladly  done  the 
job.  It  required  nothing  more  strenuous  than  pour- 
ing a  little  whiskey,  laughing  at  the  punch  lines 
of  old  jokes,  and  massaging  shriveled  egos.  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  however,  assigned  this  choice  duty 
to  his  own  permanent  staff  people.  He  thrust  a 
slip  of  paper  in  my  hand.  Just  before  plunging  into 
the  bathroom  he  said,  "I  want  these  people  in  that 
exact  order."  The  note  required  two  telephone  calls 
to  Washington,  one  to  New  York,  one  to  Austin, 
and  two  or  three  more  to  small  Texas  towns.  There 
wasn't  a  telephone  number  on  the  slip.  I  sat  on  my 
hands  and  let  my  juices  boil.  When  the  Senator  en- 
tered the  room  he  gave  me  one  quick  glance.  Then 
he  asked  the  room-at-large  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  note.  Eventually  all  eyes  turned  my  way.  It 
was  like  standing  in  front  of  a  firing  squad. 

I'm  sure  my  voice  trembled  as  I  said,  "I'm  tired 
of  being  your  lackey  while  your  staff  people  sit 
on  their  rumps  and  drink  whiskey.  I've  got  my 
own  man  to  lackey  for."  (The  last  sentence  was 
spoken  with  some  strange,  hot  pride— which  shows 
what  being  a  second-banana  politician  will  do  for 
your  sense  of  values,  t  I  have  the  vague  recollec- 
tion that  somebody  dropped  an  ashtray.  One  of 
Johnson's  staffers  suddenly  snatched  the  note  from 
my  hand  and  whisked  it  away,  presumably  to  the 
nearest  telephone. 

I  am  unable  to  recall  the  Senator's  immediate  re- 
action to  the  mutiny.  Everyone  seemed  frozen  in 
place.  My  ears  throbbed  blood  as  I  plunged  from 
the  room.  A  friend  stumbled  out  behind  me,  eyes 
wide  and  face  pale.  I  would  hesitate  to  quote  him 
exactly,  but  I  think  he  called  on  his  Lord  in  a 
hoarse  voice  and  asked  if  I  had  lost  my  goddamned 
mind.  While  I  raved  about  holding  Senator  John- 
son's hat,  carrying  his  bags,  and  being  treated 
like  a  stepchild,  my  friend  made  frantic  shushing 
sounds  and  waved  his  hands  as  if  he  might  be 
flagging  the  Greyhound.  He  desperately  begged 
that  I  go  someplace  to  "get  a  beer,  cool  off,  and  for 
God's  sake  stay  out  of  Lyndon's  sight." 

I  cooled  off  enough  to  worry  about  whether  I'd 
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lose  my  $1(5,000  a  year  job,  then  returned  to  a  night 
of  feverish  sleep.  About  daylight  the  next  morning 
the  telephone  in  my  room  rang. 

"You  had  your  coffee  yet?" 

I  said  no. 

"Come  on  up  and  have  some,"  Lyndon  Johnson 
said. 

The  Senator  was  in  a  figured  robe.  The  morning 
newspaper  was  scattered  about  the  floor  and  on 
the  coffee  table.  He  greeted  me  with  a  grunt  that 
sounded  half-friendly,  then  poured  some  coffee 
and  handed  it  over.  Just  as  I  took  the  cup  he  said, 
"You  can  get  kinda  salty,  can't  you?"  Then  he 
grinned.  My  mumbled  response  consisted  of  mere 
sounds  without  any  form  resembling  known 
words.  The  Senator  took  my  arm  and  stood  nose- 
to-nose,  breathing  on  my  eyeglasses.  He  talked 
about  how  "young  fellas"  like  me  make  big  poli- 
ticians tick.  He  himself  had  been  secretary  to  a 
Congressman,  he  said,  in  19-and-32. 

Then  he  settled  on  the  couch  and  for  perhaps 
the  next  half-hour  entertained  me  with  memories 
of  New  Deal  days,  and  of  his  Texas  boyhood,  and 
praise  of  my  boss.  He  spoke  of  how  dedicated  his 
staff  was  to  him,  and  of  how  very  much  he  loved 
his  staff.  He  offered  free  advice  ("You  oughta 
get  a  law  degree,  young  man  like  you.  Come  in 
handy  no  matter  what  profession  you  follow"), 
asked  my  opinion  on  whether  a  local  politician  had 
Congressional  ambitions  "enough  that  it  won't  let 
him  sleep  nights."  Then  he  so  adroitly  maneu- 
vered me  out  of  the  room  with  a  darting  little 
series  of  hack-pats,  soothing  clucks,  and  hand- 
clasps that  I  was  in  the  elevator  before  I  fully  real- 
ized the  audience  was  over. 

I  soon  came  hack,  though.  For  when  the  Senator 
departed  for  the  airport,  1  found  myself  strug- 
gling with  the  bellhop  for  the  honor  of  carrying 
his  hags. 

Bedding-  Down  with  Mossbacks 

Some  admiring  newspapermen,  many  Southern 
Congressmen,  and  almost  all  Johnson  staffers 
thought  LB.J  would  be  nominated  for  President  in 
I960.  I  disagreed.  Unwisely  I  said  so  a  few  times. 
When  the  word  got  around,  one  of  Johnson's  key 
advisers  met  me  over  lunch  to  suggest  a  little 
more  diplomacy.  "You're  from  Texas,"  he  pointed 
out.  "It  couldn't  help  the  Senator,  it  couldn't  help 
your  Congressman,  and  it  couldn't  help  you  person- 
ally if  you  went  around  saying  'Johnson  can't 
win.'  "  Though  this  sounded  a  little  like  a  threat, 
it  also  sounded  a  lot  like  the  truth. 

In  early  1900,  Johnson-for-Presidcnt  headquar- 


ters opened  in  Washington's  Ambassador  Hotel 
Walter  Jenkins,  Johnson's  long-time  administra 
tive  assistant,  solicited  my  "volunteer"  help  at  th< 
campaign  headquarters  at  nights  and  on  weekends 
The  Senator,  Jenkins  said,  would  not  be  a  candi 
date  of  record.  He  might  even  issue  statement- 
from  time  to  time  disavowing  Presidential  ambi 
tions.  Meanwhile,  the  Humphreys,  Stevensons 
Kennedys,  and  Symingtons  would,  perhaps,  knocl 
themselves  off  in  Presidential  primaries. 

I  was  but  one  of  many  "volunteers,"  many  ofj 
them  from  Capitol  Hill  and  almost  all  of  their 
with  Texas  roots,  who  pioneered  the  Johnson  Pres- 
idential effort.  No  doubt  I  had  more  inner  conflict 
and  reservations  than  most.  I  did  not  believe  the 
Senator  could  be  nominated  because  of  sectional 
limitations,  and  I  was  personally  attracted  to 
Jack  Kennedy. 

Ky  1900  my  feelings  about  Johnson  were  ambiv- 
alent—I  admired  him  on  the  one  hand  and  couldn't 
tolerate  him  on  the  other.  As  a  working  politician 
I  admired  his  art  in  steering  legislation  through 
Congress  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  frustrated 
President  Eisenhower  by  tying  up  the  legislative 
machinery.  But  he  refused  the  obstructionist  role, 
saying  that  "any  jackass  can  kick  down  a  barn  but 
it  takes  a  carpenter  to  build  one." 

In  fact,  he  saved  Eisenhower's  legislative  chest- 
nuts time  after  time.  It  seemed  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  Senator  Johnson's  shows  suf- 
fered from  overdirection.  Often  I  was  amazed 
that  the  national  press  (to  say  nothing  of  Republi- 
cans) didn't  blow  the  whistle  on  his  more  obvi- 
ously staged  dramas.  He  seldom  called  a  recordt 
vote  until  his  pulse  takers  had  determined  that  he 
had  enough  votes  to  win.  He  often  stashed  two  or. 
three  or  four  "safe"  Senators  away  in  the  Senate 
cloakroom,  rushing  these  loyal  reserves  in  to  win 
a  cliff-hanger  at  the  most  dramatic  moment.  LBJ 
knew  that  the  more  powerful  and  effective  he 
could  appear,  the  more  powerful  and  effective  he 
would  be. 

Politicians,  like  sleight-of-hand  artists,  must 
create  certain  illusions  :  there  is  simply  not  enough 
legitimate,  workable  magic  to  satisfy  the  custom- 
ers. Any  show— however  well-staged  or  smoothly  1 
presented- requires  a  lot  of  honest  toil  behind  the  i 
scenes  before  it  approaches  perfection.  Johnson's 
did.  But  in  the  matter  of  exercising  national  par- 
tisan leadership,  or  in  performing  real  political 
services  in  Texas  (emotionally,  I  confess  un- 
shamedly,  almost  as  important  to  me  as  all  the 
Senate  productions  in  the  world  )  my  boyhood  hero 
was  sadly  disappointing.  It  was  not  merely  that 
he  failed  to  he  liberal,  not  even  that  he  had  voted 
against  anti-lynch  legislation  in  the  late  1910s,  or 
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that  he  sang  praises  to  the  21 V2  per  cent  oil-de- 
pletion allowance  under  which  the  rich  get  richer 
and  the  poor  pay  taxes.  As  a  working  pol,  I  could 
understand  his  dilemma.  He  represented  a  state 
largely  oriented  toward  the  Southern  viewpoint, 
a  state  where  schoolboys  are  taught  that  oil  is  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  and  is,  therefore,  sacred. 
What  disappointed  me  most  about  Johnson  was 
that  he  threw  his  considerable  weight  and  prestige 
into  the  camp  of  mossbacks  who  held  Texas  as  if 
it  were  their  own  grand  duchy. 

The  Texas  Establishment  has  opposed  social 
reforms  to  the  extent  of  perpetuating  oppression, 
ignorance,  and  poverty.  Even  today,  Texas  ranks 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  50  states  in  aid  to 
the  blind,  aged,  and  mentally  ill,  and  in  almost 
all  social  services.  Texas  Governors  have  rou- 
tinely vetoed  appropriations  to  improve  hospitals, 
libraries,  prisons,  and  old-age  pensions.  They  have 
cheerfully  signed  "right-to-work"  laws  and  harsh 
segregation  measures.  Legislators  have  urged 
suak-the-poor  taxes  on  bread,  work  clothes,  and 
medicines.  They  have  permitted  loan  sharks  to 
charge  usurious  rates  and  have  refused  to  enact 
any  laws  protecting  the  state's  thousands  of  mi- 
gratory farm  laborers  who  are  carted  from  farm 
to  hovel  in  open  cattle  trucks.  They  have  openly 
cavorted  with  the  fat-cat  lobbyists.  They  have 
,idamned  the  federal  government  for  foreign  aid, 
aid  to  education,  the  antipoverty  program,  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  John  Birch 


Republicans  nor  even  of  Eisenhower  ones,  but  of 
Tory  Democrats  who  have  made  the  wheels  of  In- 
fluence go  in  Texas. 

If  any  man  had  the  power  and  finesse  to  move 
Texas  toward  a  more  moderate,  enlightened  politi- 
cal climate  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  chose  not 
to  use  his  talents  in  that  direction  at  all.  He  did 
not  stay  on  the  sidelines  while  the  liberals  fought 
desperately  for  survival  (as  he  might  have  done) 
but  he  invariably  cast  his  lot  with  the  Tories.  He 
saw  the  labor-liberal  bloc  as  a  rising  threat  to  his 
grip  on  Texas.  Time  after  time  he  fused  patchwork 
coalitions  that  effectively  crushed  liberal  hopes  of 
gaining  a  voice  in  the  Democratic  party.  Working 
within  the  framework  of  the  Establishment— i.e., 
the  Governor,  the  State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee,  and  local  political  bosses— Lyndon 
Johnson  got  what  he  wanted.  What  he  wanted 
was,  simply,  control. 

Visiting  Barons 

Ak.  typical  display  of  Johnson's  tactics  occurred 
at  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  Fort  Worth 
in  1956.  As  in  past  years,  Johnson  and  crusty  old 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  arrived  from  Washington 
like  visiting  feudal  barons.  They  received  in  their 
hotel  rooms,  and  if  you  had  business  to  transact 
you  sought  them  out  with  a  smile  on  your  face. 
They  brought  along  a  coterie  of  Texas  Congress- 
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Of  his  boyhood  hero,  author  King  says,  ''Lyndon  Johnson  is  far 
too  complex  to  be  wholly  captured  by  any  one  writer  in  any  given 
piece.  This  narrative  tends  to  dwell  on  the  wheeler-dealer,  power- 
driven,  colorfully  profane  LBJ.  Perhaps  this  is  because  my  rela- 
tively few  firsthand  personal  observations  of  the  man  occurred 
in  the  hectic  mainstream  of  workaday  politics. 

"There  are  other  sides  to  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  can  be  fiercely 
loyal,  gregariously  funny,  mawkishly  sentimental,  and  as  charm- 
ing in  his  way  as  John  F.  Kennedy  was  in  his.  I  have  seen  him 
cry  real  tears  when  speaking  of  his  late  mother,  a  crash  that  killed 
his  airplane  pilot,  or  when  simply  recalling  shoulder-to-shoulder 
battles  with  an  old  political  pal.  As  a  committed  liberal,  I  person- 
ally think  that  no  President  has  done  more  for  the  country  in  the 
way  of  progressive  domestic  legislation. 

"Yet  in  so  public  a  man  and  so  flamboyant  a  personality  flaws 
are  destined  to  loom  large.  His  Achilles'  heel  is  a  supersensitivity 
to  criticism— probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  President  in 
history.  He  has  a  regrettable  tendency  to  strike  back  at  his  de- 
tractors. Edward  P.  Morgan  put  it  well:  '|He|  has  never  quite 
fully  understood  that  [the  press]  is  not  a  private  instrument  but 
a  public  instrument  to  be  used  carefully,  but  with  the  leverage 
of  a  crowbar,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  an 
open  society  open.'  " 
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men  to  use  in  the  same  way  that  they  used  office 
runners  and  legislative  aides  in  Washington.  The 
Congressmen,  taking  to  heart  Speaker  Rayburn's 
advice— "the  best  way  to  get  along  is  to  go  along"— 
fanned  out  to  their  respective  home-district  dele- 
gations to  act  as  Johnson's  eyes  and  ears.  Most 
of  them  were  so  conservative  they  did  not  fully 
approve  of  indoor  plumbing. 

These  Congressmen  were  on  friendly,  first-name 
terms  with  the  yahooing  Main  Street  merchants, 
bankers,  oil  barons,  labor-hating  farmers,  and 
xenophobic  ranchers  who  were  delegates  to  the 
convention.  If  the  Congressmen  heard  rumors  that 
a  certain  delegate  was  flirting  with  "the  Red 
Hots"  (LBJ's  private  name  for  the  liberals)  they 
rushed  to  pass  the  word.  More  than  one  delegate 
who  had  "flirted  with  the  Red  Hots"  found  himself 
confronted  by  his  banker,  preacher,  lawyer.  Con- 
gressman, brother,  or  anyone  else  who  might  hold 
some  financial  or  emotional  claim  on  him.  Most 
were  happy  to  scurry  back  into  the  fold  after 
being  exposed  to  "The  Treatment." 

In  1956  numerous  counties  sent  contesting  dele- 
gations to  the  state  convention— liberal  and  con- 
servative groups  both  claiming  to  be  "official."  The 
handpicked  credentials  committee  invariably,  of 
course,  certified  the  conservatives. 

El  Paso  County  Judge  Wood  row  Wilson  Bean 
was  chairman  of  a  liberal  delegation.  No  stranger 
to  ambition,  he  badly  wanted  his  delegation  seated, 
but  knew  this  would  take  some  special  miracle. 
He  set  out  to  fashion  one.  Judge  Bean  went  to 
Johnson  and  propositioned  him:  See  that  my  El 
Paso  liberals  are  seated  and  I'll  deliver  their  votes 
to  you.  Senator  Johnson  saw  the  opportunity  to 
woo  away  a  delegation  everyone  considered  firmly 
committed  to  the  liberals,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  a  pipeline  into  the  Red  Hot  camp  for 
future  purposes.  He  told  Bean  that  a  floor  fight 
was  in  prospect  over  whether  to  seat  the  huge 
Houston  liberal  or  conservative  delegation.  Would 
Bean's  liberals  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  Houston 
conservatives  as  the  price  for  their  own  seats? 
.Judge  Bean  said  they  would.  Johnson  picked  up 
the  telephone,  and  very  shortly  the  credentials 
committee  certified  the  El  Paso  liberals. 

Judge  Bean  had  outpromised  himself.  Deeply 
committed  to  liberal  causes,  the  El  Paso  delegates 
balked  at  opposing  their  Houston  counterparts. 
One  angrily  stormed.  "I  didn't  come  down  here  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  Lyndon  Johnson's  rubber 
stamp."  In  a  turbulent  session  behind  locked  doors 
the  delegates  reminded  themselves  that  their  pur- 
pose was  to  rid  the  state  of  "Dixiecrats  masquer- 
ading as  Democrats."  Bean  couldn't  deal  with  the 
mutiny.  He  did  not,  however,  pull  up  lame  by 


rushing  to  Senator  Johnson  with  a  full  confession. 

He  didn't  need  to.  Johnson  had  eyes  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  it  would  soon  seem  to  Bean.  Through 
one  of  his  many  agents  the  Senator  learned  of 
the  El  Paso  rebellion.  He  sent  someone  to  fetch 
Judge  Bean.  When  Bean  arrived,  Johnson  said, 
"Judge,  I  hear  you've  decided  not  to  go  along  with 
me  on  the  Houston  delegates." 

"I'd  like  to,  Lyndon,"  Bean  said.  "But  I'm  hav- 
ing a  little  trouble  with  some  of  the  boys.  You 
know  how  boys  kick  up  their  heels  when  they  get 
away  from  home." 

"Well,  can  you  deliver  'em  or  not?" 

"I  can  try,  Senator." 

"Trying  don't  count,"  Johnson  snapped.  "You 
with  me  or  against  me?" 

"Well,  I  tell  you,"  Bean  said,  "it  looks  like  we'll 
be  forced  to  go  the  other  way.  Senator." 

Johnson  poked  a  finger  into  the  Judge's  chest. 
"Wood row  Bean,"  he  said,  "I'm  gonna  give  you  a 
little  three-minute  lesson  in  integrity.  And  then 
I'm  gonna  ruin  you  !" 

The  Senator  lectured  Bean  for  approximately 
three  minutes  on  the  virtues  of  loyalty,  courage, 
dealing  honorably,  and  of  being  a  true  friend  to 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Whereupon  he  reconrened  the 
credentials  committee  after  it  had  permanently 
adjourned,  a  perfect  sign  of  his  iron  hold  on  the 
convention.  One  hour  later  Bean's  troops  had  been 
shorn  of  their  credentials  and  replaced  by  conserv- 
ative delegates.  Judge  Bean  joined  other  dissi- 
dents in  a  fruitless  "rump  session"  at  a  nearby 
cowbarn.* 

Johnson  for  President 

It  was  the  memory  of  his  home-state  tactics  that 
made  me  the  least  joyful  "volunteer"  at  Johnson- 
for-President  headquarters  in  1960.  His  precon- 
vention  campaign,  as  it  turned  out.  was  a 
shambles.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of 
Johnson's  headquarters  in  Washington.  The  co- 
chairmen  (John  Connally,  now  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  Oscar  Chapman,  one-time  Interior  Secretary 
under  Harry  S  Truman  and  now  a  sugar  lobbyist) 
were  theoretically  in  charge.  Perhaps  they  occu- 
pied themselves  diligently  elsewhere,  but  they 
were  seldom  seen  in  headquarters.  In  their  absence 
nobody  assumed  command.  Volunteers  milled 
about  without  purpose  or  assignment.  A  half- 
dozen  of  us  who  had  practiced  the  craft  of  politics 
for  years  sat  idly  by  while  "policy  decisions"  were 

"The  story  of  this  episode  has  been  making  the 
rounds  in  Texas  for  ten  years.  After  investigating  it, 
I  am  convinced  of  its  authenticity. 


made-or  pretended  to  be  made-by  a  handful  of  old 
biddies  I  knew  largely  from  seeing  their  pictures 
on  the  society  page. 

Once  I  tried  to  get  some  direction  from  the  man 
said  to  be  nominally  in  charge:  Marvin  Watson, 
then  a  Texas  steel  executive  on  loan  to  Johnson 
and  now  a  top  White  House  aide.  Watson  cheer- 
fully confessed  that  he  hadn't  much  notion  of  what 
we  might  do  to  help.  Then  he  continued  dictating 
a  letter  to  some  agitated  Dixie  mystic  who  had 
written  in  about  "the  nigger  problem."  Watson 
solemnly  explained  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
"roots  are  in  the  South  and  his  heart  is  with  the 
South."  He  mentioned  the  Senator's  heroic  old 
Confederate  soldier  granddaddy. 

Eventually,  about  all  I  found  to  do  was  dictate 
letters  of  the  same  type.  Almost  all  of  Johnson's 
mail  came  from  the  South  or  the  flatlands  Mid- 
west. Much  was  written  on  lined  tablet  paper  or  in 
a  palsied  hand.  Many  letters  were  Doomsday  tracts 
of  the  type  handed  out  on  street  corners  by  trem- 
bling, popeyed  prophets.  Others  were  directed 
against  John  F.  Kennedy  as  "the  Pope's  candi- 
date," or  railed  against  plots  by  the  UN  to  take 
over  the  Pentagon,  or  spoke  of  Alaskan  concen- 
tration camps  being  prepared  for  the  enemies  of 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Obviously,  there  was  not  a 
delegate  vote  in  a  carload  of  such  correspondents. 
Just  as  obviously,  LB  J  was  at  that  stage  the  candi- 
date of  Tory  Democrats  of  the  world. 

Johnson's  advisers  mistakenly  assumed  that 
tactics  successful  in  Texas  would  prove  workable 
nationally.  In  Texas  you  cuddled  to  the  Establish- 
ment by  making  alliances  of  convenience. You  used 
your  Congressional  influences  where  they  best 
served,  by  manipulating  young  legislators  eager 
for  seats  in  close  proximity  to  the  Congressional 
leaders,  or  by  logrolling  with  cynical,  horse-trad- 
ing old  pro  pols.  Thus  did  Johnson  partisans  set 
out  to  form  a  coalition  of  Dixiecrats,  aging  New 
Dealers  whose  visions  had  dimmed  even  as  their 
paunches  had  increased,  and  Congressmen  or  Sen- 
ators thought  to  be  susceptible  to  suggestion 
because  of  the  vast  influence  of  Johnson  and 
Rayburn. 

I  suggested  to  Walter  Jenkins  that  somebody 
needed  to  take  the  campaign  firmly  in  hand.  Jenk- 
ins listened  a  bit  impatiently  to  my  complaints. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  my  advice  was  offered  free,  for 
he  seemed  not  to  set  a  high  value  on  its  worth. 
"The  Senator's  got  a  world  of  faith  in  John 
Connally,"  he  said.  Then  he  pointedly  added,  "I 
have,  too."  He  blandly  said  that  Johnson  would 
capture  all  the  Southern  states,  that  old  New  Deal 
cronies  would  deliver  "a  lot  of  votes  in  the  North 
and  East  not  apparent  on  the  surface,"  and  that 
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endorsements  had  been  lined  up  from  Congres- 
sional powers  "all  across  the  nation."  (Asked  for 
examples,  Jenkins  named  Representative  Ralph 
Rivers  of  Alaska  and  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of 
Connecticut.)  He  said  Johnson  would  "naturally 
appeal"  in  Western  states  such  as  "New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Wyoming."  He  even  claimed  certain 
influences  for  Senator  Johnson  in  California,  add- 
ing that  "the  Senator  worked  out  there  as  a  young 
man  for  a  couple  of  years— running  an  elevator  in 
an  office  building."  Thereafter,  I  privately  thought 
of  Johnson's  campaign  headquarters  as  "Disney- 
land East." 

Typical  of  these  elusive  "supporters"  was  Sena- 
tor Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming.  In  May  of  1960,  with 
the  national  convention  about  two  months  away, 
Jenkins  asked  me  to  accompany  a  Texas  Congress- 
man, another  from  Alaska,  and  a  former  Con- 
gressional delegate  from  Hawaii,  into  Wyoming. 
Our  assignment  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  starte 
Democratic  convention  adopt  a  motion  binding 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  under  a  unit 
rule— meaning  that  all  delegates,  regardless  of 
their  personal  preferences,  would  be  under  in- 
struction at  the  national  convention  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  earlier  endorsed  at  the  state  level. 
Walter  Jenkins  was  certain  that  in  Wyoming  that 
man  would  be  Johnson. 

"Go  see  Gale  McGee,"  Jenkins  ordered.  "He'll 
cooperate  one  hundred  per  cent."  He  exhibited  the 
latest  issue  of  Time  quoting  Senator  McGee  on 
Senator  Johnson:  "He'd  make  a  hell  of  a  Presi- 
dent." When  I  saw  him  Senator  McGee  chatted 
pleasantly  with  me,  praised  Johnson,  and  gave  the 
name  of  his  local  campaign  manager  in  Casper 
who  "will  give  you  anything  we've  got." 

In  Casper,  I  asked  Senator  McGee's  man  what 
we  might  do  toward  locking  up  Wyoming's  dele- 
gates under  the  unit  rule.  He  was  abashed;  why, 
he'd  been  instructed  to  be  strictly  impartial;  he 
couldn't  take  sides  because  Senator  McGee  was 
adopting  a  "hands-off"  policy.  I  told  him  this  was 
news  to  me  and  no  doubt  would  be  news  to  Senator 
Johnson. 

After  two  days  of  politicking  in  Wyoming,  it 
was  apparent  that  Washington  had  misjudged  the 
situation.  Almost  everyone  favored  Kennedy, 
including  State  Chairman  Teno  Roncalio,  who 
would  control  the  delegation's  fifteen  votes.  In 
these  circumstances  the  unit  rule  could  be  disas- 
trous to  Johnson's  hopes. 

When  we  conveyed  this  news  to  Jenkins,  he  sug- 
gested that  we  should  reverse  ourselves.  Rather 
than  seeking  to  "solidify  and  harmonize"  dele- 
gates under  the  unit  rule,  we  should  fight  to 
"preserve  the  independence  of  the  individual  dele- 
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gate."  In  that  way  we  might  salvage  anywhere 
from  four  to  seven  of  the  fifteen  Wyoming  votes. 
Jenkins  was  especially  shocked  when  he  learned 
that  if  Senator  McGee  favored  Johnson,  he  had 
managed  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  everyone  in  Wy- 
oming-including his  campaign  manager.  Later, 
after  he  counseled  with  Senator  McGee,  Jenkins 
called  us  to  say  there  was  no  worry  on  that  score. 
McGee  would  fly  in  to  Wyoming  to  help  us  fight 
against  the  unit  rule. 

Senator  McGee  Hew  in,  all  right.  But  if  he  did 
any  fighting  for  us  he  kept  that  a  secret,  too.  He 
also  kept  a  protective  cordon  of  aides  and  friends 
about  him  and,  when  finally  cornered  as  he  left  a 
downtown  restaurant,  he  said  smoothly  that  all  the 
delegates  were  his  friends,  that  his  friends  were 
split  up  among  the  numerous  good  men  seeking 
the  nomination,  and  that  he  just  couldn't  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  disappoint  any  of  his  friends.  So 
he  would  stay  "neutral." 

In  the  end,  only  the  efforts  of  Governor  Joe 
Mickey  kept  the  Wyoming  convention  from  going 
for  Kennedy  under  the  unit  rule.  Mickey,  we  tard- 
ily discovered,  favored  LBJ  for  the  nomination. 
So  we  escaped  from  Wyoming  with  five  firm  John- 
son votes,  two  more  "possibles,"  and  our  scalps. 

The  last  act  in  this  melodrama  came  two  months 
later  on  the  floor  of  the  Los  Angeles  convention. 
With  Kennedy  only  eleven  votes  short  of  the  nom- 
ination, Ted  Kennedy  approached  the  Wyoming 
delegation,  where  Kennedy  was  known  to  have 
eight  and  a  half  solid  votes,  .Johnson  had  six,  and 
one-half  vote  remained  loyal  to  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Suddenly  one  of  Wyoming's  leaders  broke  away 
from  a  frantic  huddle  with  Ted  Kennedy,  hopped 
on  a  chair,  and  held  up  four  fingers  to  the  dele- 
gates. "Give  me  four  votes!"  he  begged.  "We  can 
put  him  over  the  top!  Please  Rive  me  four  votes!" 
Hastily  the  Wyoming  delegates  decided  to  write 
themselves  a  footnote  to  history.  Chairman  Ron- 
calio  proudly  spoke  of  the  honor  that  was  his  as 
Wyoming  cast  all  fifteen  of  its  votes  for  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

In  the  roar  greeting  the  announcement,  I  kept 
my  eyes  on  the  man  who  had  begged  for  four 
votes.  Me  was  jumping  up  and  down,  slapping  a 
beaming  Ted  Kennedy  on  the  back,  apparently 
beside  himself  with  joy.  I  recognized  him  as  our 
old  friend  Senator  Gale  McGee. 

Incident  in  El  Paso 

o  nee  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  had  been  nom- 
inated, their  preconvention  staffs  joined  for  the 
battle  against  Nixon  and  Lodge.  With  the  Kennedy 


forces  in  charge  of  the  campaigning,  conditions 
were  much  improved.  Any  campaign  knows  errors 
that  could  be  authored  only  by  green  gremlins.  A 
few  boners  cropped  up  after  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
fusion  of  staffs.  None,  however,  was  as  glaring  as 
those  occurring  among  LBJ's  preconvention 
forces.  If  you  had  a  suggestion,  you'd  get  a  full 
hearing.  Nobody  attempted  to  sweep  bad  news 
under  the  rug.  We  were  better  organized  and  more 
professional. 

One.  of  the  first  stops  was  scheduled  for  El  Paso, 
Texas-my  home  territory.  I  was  sent  ahead  to  as- 
sist in  local  tub-thumpings  and  physical  prepara- 
tions. Johnson  reminded  Texas  Congressmen  that 
the  six-city  tour  of  Texas  would  be  Kennedy's  first 
real  exposure  in  our  state.  "I've  gotta  carry  Jack 
Kennedy  on  my  back  in  Texas,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
want  anything  going  wrong  down  there."  One  of 
the  Congressmen  remarked  that  Johnson  appeared 
more  "down-in-the-mouth"  than  he  had  ever  seen 
him.  Official  Washington  wondered  how  LBJ  would 
accommodate  his  bombastic  personality  to  stand- 
ing in  young  Jack  Kennedy's  shadow.  GOP  parti- 
sans taunted  Johnson  by  parodying  his  campaign 
slogan  :  "Half  the  way  with  LBJ." 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  September  11th,  John- 
son flew  in  from  an  engagement  in  Detroit.  The 
crowd  at  El  Paso  International  Airport  would  have 
warmed  any  advance  man's  heart.  We  had  20,000 
cheering  and  clacking  on  cue  when  LBJ's  plane 
touched  down.  He  was  supposedly  only  twenty 
minutes  ahead  of  the  Kennedy  plane,  which  was 
flying  in  from  California.  Along  with  my  Con- 
gressman, local  officials,  and  Speaker  Rayburn 
(who  had  arrived  in  El  Paso  a  few  hours  earlier), 
I  lined  up  at  the  foot  of  the  ramp  for  the  official 
greeting.  Johnson  was  obviously  delighted  with 
the  enthusiastic  crowd.  He  called  to  old  friends 
while  posing  on  the  ramp,  and  cracked  good-na- 
tured jokes  to  the  photographers.  Before  he  could 
step  down  to  the  speaking  platform,  someone 
called  that  Kennedy  wanted  the  Senator  on  the 
airplane  radio.  Johnson  disappeared  inside.  Twen- 
ty minutes  later  he  had  not  returned.  I  was  sent 
to  see  what  had  gone  wrong. 

Johnson  was  making  it  very  clear.  Kennedy  had 
left  California  late  and  would  be  another  hour  in 
arriving.  Meanwhile,  he  suggested  that  Johnson 
remain  aboard  his  own  plane.  Johnson  was  in  an 
uproar.  In  poolroom  language  he  fumed  because 
Kennedy  was  late,  because  he  had  been  quaran- 
tined in  his  own  aircraft,  and  he  predicted  that 
"the  damn  crowd  will  be  gone  when  he  gets 
here."  Congressman  Homer  Thornberry  and 
others  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  him.  I  told  Lloyd 
Hand,  a  Johnson  aide,  that  local  officials  were  also 


fearful  of  losing  the  crowd  unless  we  got  the 
Vice-Presidential  nominee  on  the  platform. 
Somebody,  I  suggested,  should  pass  this  word. 
Hand  suggested  that  I  pass  it.  Foolishly,  I  did. 
Johnson  poked  a  finger  at  me  in  a  quick,  stabbing 
motion  and  barked,  "You  get  outta  here!"  As  I 
retreated  he  demanded  that  the  door  be  closed 
after  me. 

Five  minutes  later  the  door  opened  and  Johnson 
led  his  entourage  out.  Though  he  acknowledged 
cheers  with  a  wave  of  his  hat,  his  smile  seemed 
strained.  Someone  had  prevailed  on  Johnson  to  call 
Kennedy's  plane,  explain  the  situation,  and 
request  permission  to  get  out.  Permission  was 
granted.  Having  to  ask,  however,  had  not  notice- 
ably improved  Senator  Johnson's  personality.  He 
fidgeted  on  the  platform  while  a  dozen  Congress- 
men and  state  officials  made  war-whooping  par- 
tisan speeches.  When  Senator  Kennedy  arrived 
he  spoke  briefly,  after  LBJ  had  introduced 
hirn,  inviting  the  crowd  to  his  speech  the 
following  morning  in  El  Paso  Plaza.  Johnson  sat 
glumly  on  the  platform,  apparently  in  a  thoughtful 
study  of  his  shoes.  Leaving  the  airport  Johnson 
was  further  unsettled  when  the  crowd  spilled  from 
behind  restraining  barriers,  surged  against  the 
nominees  as  they  made  for  waiting  automobiles, 
and  almost  swept  Mrs.  Johnson  off  her  feet.  She 
clutched  at  her  husband  and  said  something,  her 
face  white.  I  heard  Johnson  snap,  "For  God's 
sakes,  clear  a  path!  Somebody's  gonna  get  killed." 

The  Hotel  Cortez  was  so  crowded  with  cheering 
hordes  we  could  hardly  force  our  way  into  the 
elevators.  1  was  pushed  into  an  elevator  and 
wedged  between  Kennedy  and  County  Judge 
Woodrow  Bean.  Bean  was  babbling  about  the  mo- 
ment being  "the  greatest  in  Texas  history"  while 
JFK  silently  smiled  and  nodded. 

The  floor  where  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had  been 
booked  proved  to  be  a  madhouse.  Much  of  the 
crowd  had  eluded  special  policemen  stationed  on 
the  stairs.  Seeing  the  confusion  Kennedy  said 
quickly  to  the  elevator  operator,  "close  the  door." 
This  done  he  ordered,  "Stay  here  until  they're  dis- 
persed." Somebody  handed  Kennedy  an  orange. 
He  began  to  peel  and  eat  it,  cupping  the  peelings 
in  his  hand  until  I  relieved  him  of  them.  When 
no  one  was  looking  I  slipped  them  into  Judge 
Bean's  coat  pocket. 

Unfortunately,  Johnson's  elevator  operator  had 
dumped  him  into  the  milling  crowd  in  the  hall  and 
he  took  another  buffeting.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
in  Kennedy's  "Presidential  Suite,"  Senator  John- 
son was  waiting  there  in  a  new  rage.  "God- 
damnit,"  he  yelled  to  Lloyd  Hand,  "where's 
Speaker  Rayburn?"  Hand  said  that  "he  was  in 
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September  11, 1960:  The  author's  campaign  cam- 
era catches  his  Congressman  and  Senator  Kennedy 
(holding  the  orange)  in  the  El  Paso  hotel  suite. 


the  hall  a  couple  of  minutes  ago."  LBJ  said,  "I 
don't  give  a  damn  where  he  was  a  couple  of  min- 
utes ago!  I  asked  you  where  he  is  now!" 

Hand  disappeared  to  hunt  the  Speaker.  Kennedy 
sat  on  a  couch  to  eat  his  orange.  My  Congressman, 
Slick  Rutherford,  sat  down  by  him.  While  they 
talked,  I  approached  to  take  pictures  to  be  used  in 
the  campaign.  Kennedy  quickly  hid  the  orange, 
and  gave  my  Congressman  his  full  attention. 
After  I'd  finished  taking  pictures  he  resumed  eat- 
ing the  orange. 

A  Kennedy  staffer  began  clearing  the  room,  now 
overflowing  with  local  officials  and  unknown  gaw- 
kers.  He  was  pushing  me  out  also  (the  camera 
leading  him  to  think  I  was  a  newspaper  photogra- 
pher) until  Kennedy  called,  "No,  he's  with  us."  I 
then  asked  Senator  Kennedy  to  pose  with  my  Con- 
gressman, Senator  Johnson,  and  Speaker  Ray- 
burn.  Kennedy  nodded,  and  called  across  the  room 
now  free  of  hangers-on:  "Lyndon!" 

Johnson  was  in  Sam  Rayburn's  face,  crying  out 
some  terrible  woe  and  emphatically  poking  the 
Speaker's  chest  with  that  stabbing  forefinger.  The 
Speaker  looked  tired  and  faintly  agonized. 

Kennedy  called  again :  "Senator  Johnson!"  Still 
no  answer.  Lloyd  Hand  plucked  furtively  at  Sen- 
ator Johnson's  sleeve.  LBJ  whirled  on  him:  "Can't 
you  see  I'm  talkin'  with  the  Speaker,  god- 
damnit?" 

"We  need  you  for  a  picture,"  Senator  Kennedy 
called. 

Johnson  snorted  a  pithy  expletive. 
Kennedy  grinned.  He  said,  "Settle  down,  Lyn- 
don. It's  a  long  time  until  November." 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1966 
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William  V  Shannon 

THE  MAKING  OF 
PRESIDENT 
ROBERT  KENNEDY 

As  the  years  have  passed  since  1963,  he  has  come 

to  embody  the  legend.  For  people  weary  of  Cold  War  orthodoxies 

and  problems  without  solutions,  he  arouses  a  mysterious  enthusiasm, 

and  none  are  more  enthusiastic  than  the  postwar  young. 

Where  exactly  is  Senator  Kennedy  going? 

And  how  does  he  propose  to  get  there? 


I^obert  F.  Kennedy  is  driving  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  1968  is  his  first  target  date. 

Barring  the  unlikely  development  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  chooses  to  retire.  Kennedy  has  only  an 
interim  goal  in  mind  two  years  from  now:  it  is  to 
muscle  Hubert  Humphrey  aside  and  take  second 
place  on  the  ticket.  With  skillful  publicity,  this 
could  be  made  to  appear  not  as  an  acl  of  hold 
usurpation  and  impatient  ambition  by  Kennedy 
but  a  reluctant  rescue  mission  to  prop  up  an  aging, 
wartime  President  whose  popularity  is  sagging. 

The  Vice  Presidency  has  been  a  stifling  closet 
for  Humphrey  because  he  is  almost  totally  depen- 
dent on  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  political  future.  But 
the  office— during  LBJ's  second  term— would  be  far 
less  confining  for  Kennedy,  who— unlike  Humph- 
rey—has his  own  independent  power  base  and  who 
is  a  more  aggressive  and  free-wheeling  operator. 
Knocking  Humphrey  off  in  19t>8  would  accom- 
plish two  important  objectives:  It  would  eliminate 
Kennedy's  only  visible  rival  for  the  Presidential 
succession,  thereby  consolidating  his  position  as 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Democratic  party 
next  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Second,  it  would  place  him 
one  heartbeat  from  the  White  House.  As  matters 
now  stand,  if  the  Johnson-Humphrey  combination 
is  reelected  in  1968  and  the  President  were  subse- 
quently to  die,  Humphrey's  elevation  would  block 
Kennedy's  path  until  1976  and  conceivably  until 
1980.  Bob  Kennedy  has  no  intention  of  hanging 
around  the  Senate  that  long.  "They  only  take  about 


one  vote  a  week  here,  and  they  never  can  tell  you 
in  advance  when  it  is  going  to  be  so  you  can  sched- 
ule other  things.  If  I  am  not  going  to  be  working 
here,  I  want  to  go  somewhere  I  can  do  something," 
Kennedy  grumbled  recently  when  I  asked  him 
about  his  life  in  the  leisurely  world  of  the  Senate. 

Kennedy,  of  course,  does  not  avow  the  foregoing 
timetable.  When  asked  directly  about  1968  or  1972, 
he  plays  on  the  memory  of  November  22,  1963, 
and  with  a  brooding  glance  says,  "There  are  so 
many  risks  in  life  that  long-range  plans  don't 
make  much  sense  to  me.  Who  knows  whether  any 
of  us  will  even  be  alive  then?" 

The  sentiment  is  sound  and  the  words  are  doubt- 
less sincere.  But  Kennedy's  actions  spell  in  capita] 
letters  the  story  of  a  man  on  the  move  and  on  the 
make.  Major  politicians  in  both  parties  have  little 
doubt  about  his  aspirations  and  planning.  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  more  skilled  as  a  commentator  than  a 
practitioner  of  Presidential  politics,  remarked  in 
June,  "Bobby  Kennedy  will  be  the  second-most- 
powerful  man  in  the  Democratic  party  in  1968. 
Whether  he  challenges  the  President  or  not  will 
depend  on  the  polls." 

Humphrey  watches  Kennedy's  movements  with 
the  nervous  fascination  of  a  man  trying  to  face 
down  a  cobra.  He  tries  to  reassure  himself  with 
the  hard,  simple  fact  of  possession— "After  all,  I 
am  Vice  President,"  he  tells  intimates.  But  a  mood 
approaching  defeatism  periodically  sweeps  his  en- 
tourage as  its  members  contemplate  the  coming 


Johnson  and  Kennedy  at  a  Madison  Square  Garden  rally  in  New  York.  (Leo  Chapin,  Black  Star) 


test  of  will  and  power.  One  of  Humphrey's  close 
advisers  said  to  me.  "We  are  thinking  more  in 
terms  of  an  alliance  than  a  rivalry.  Why  wouldn't 
Bobby  make  an  excellent  Vice  President  for 
I  Hubert?" 

When  countered  with  the  possibility  that  Ken- 
nedy might  prefer  to  be  Vice  President  instead  of 
Humphrey,  this  adviser  replied,  "Oh,  the  Presi- 
dent would  never  permit  that." 

Admittedly  there  is  a  long-standing  antipathy 
between  Johnson  and  Kennedy.  And  the  President 
would  regard  dropping  Humphrey  and  taking 
aboard  Kennedy  as  rather  like  signing  up  Long 
John  Silver.  But  the  President  is  an  old  profes- 
sional, and  old  pros  who  find  themselves  in  a  tight 
horner  have  been  known  to  make  equally  strange 
Und  distasteful  alliances. 

Robert   Kennedy's  activities  these  past  two 
J  /ears  have  been  a  series  of  strategies  and  devices 
ntended  to  leave  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  even  less  free  choice  than  either 
pad  in  1964.  (And  Lyndon  Johnson's  triumph  in 
:eeping  Kennedy  off  the  ticket  then  was  like  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  which  Wellington  called  "the 
nearest  run  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  by 


I  ifter  fifteen  years  in  Washington  as  a  correspon- 
dent William  V.  Shannon  came  to  New  York  to 

\oin  the  editorial  board  of  the  "New  York  Times." 

mis  book,  "The  American  Irish,"  was  recently 
Iwblished  by  Macmillan  in  a  new  edition. 


God."  i  Since  1!)64  Kennedy  has  moved  skillfully 
and  simultaneously  on  a  half-dozen  fronts:  tuning 
up  the  old  Kennedy  machine  around  the  country; 
shoring  up  his  New  York  base;  upstaging  LBJ 
and  outflanking  HHH  ;  updating  his  world  image; 
laying  his  domestic  platform  for  the  future.  And 
neither  last  nor  least,  he  has  kept  bright  the  flame 
of  his  dead  brother's  legend. 

Sanction  for  Young  Rebels 

Ma  intaining  the  nationwide  political  alliances 
he  helped  develop  for  his  brother  and  inherited 
from  him  has  been  Kennedy's  easiest  task,  and  the 
one  perhaps  overemphasized  in  press  reports.  But 
it  nonetheless  represents  a  formidable  challenge 
to  Humphrey  and,  in  a  sense,  to  Johnson. 

Kennedy  does  not  have  to  woo  support  in  most 
states;  it  flows  to  him  unbid.  This  was  poignantly 
exemplified  in  Minnesota  last  June  when  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  A.  M.  Keith  defeated  Governor  Karl 
F.  Rolvaag  for  renomination.  "Mr.  Keith's  cam- 
paign brochure  featured  a  full-page,  front-cover 
picture  of  him  with  the  late  President  [  Kennedy  |, 
along  with  an  excerpt  from  the  Kennedy  inaugural 
address,"  David  S.  Broder  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times.  "In  his  home  state.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  rated  a  small  snapshot  with  Mr.  Keith 
on  the  inside  page  of  the  leaflet."  As  Broder  ob- 
served, youthful  party  rebels  like  Keith  "claim 
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sanction  for  their  activities  in  the  example  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  upset  Harry  S  Truman  and 
many  other  Democrats  by  his  'premature'  bid  for 
the  Presidency." 

Although  in  Minnesota  Humphrey's  ultimate 
hold  on  the  party  is  secure,  in  most  states  Robert 
Kennedy  will  be  the  natural  beneficiary  of  this 
persistent  nostalgia  for  the  New  Frontier.  Where 
once  he  was  resented  as  the  "other"  Kennedy,  the 
"bad"  brother  who  did  mean,  tough  things  that  his 
nicer,  older  brother  in  the  White  House  would  not 
do,  he  is  now  the  embodiment  of  shattered  mem- 
ories and  of  hopes  for  fresh  glory.  The  Johnson 
Administration,  for  all  its  competence  and  tangi- 
ble legislative  achievements,  is  a  dusty  affair; 
many  Americans  hunger  for  a  further  taste  of  the 
glamour,  excitement,  differentness  of  the  Kennedy 
days.  LB  J  is  a  boss,  but  he  is  not  a  hero.  Bob 
Kennedy  more  and  more  looks  as  if  he  might  re- 
sume history  where  it  abruptly  went  off  course  in 
November 

Local  and  state  candidates  have  no  trouble  spot- 
ting and  identifying  themselves  with  such  emo- 
tions. Even  old-timers  such  as  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  running  for  reelection  in  Illinois  and 
Soapy  Williams  seeking  a  Senate  seat  in  Michigan 
gave  high  priority  to  lining  up  Kennedy  for  speak- 
ing engagements  in  their  behalf  this  fall. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  mean  that 
they— or  other  candidates  he  helps-would  or  could 
commit  their  delegations  to  Kennedy  at  a  future 
convention.  For  example,  in  Wisconsin  Patrick 
Lucey,  a  veteran  Kennedy  loyalist,  is  seeking  the 
governorship.  His  election  would  obviously  be 
helpful  to  Kennedy  in  the  future,  but  this  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  Lucey's  chief  purpose  in 
running  is  to  advance  Kennedy's  fortunes.  Nor  is 
Lucey  solely  dependent  on  Kennedy's  backing. 
Humphrey  men  point  out  that  one  of  their  most 
dependable  supporters  in  Wisconsin  is  Lucey's 
finance  chairman.  Elsewhere,  candidates  may 
gratefully  accept  Kennedy  support  but  still  keep 
options  open  for  the  future.  The  national  press 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  William  Haddad  and 
Robert  Clampitt,  two  former  Kennedy  aides,  were 
top  advisers  to  Mayor  Robert  King  High  of  Miami 
in  his  successful  race  last  spring  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  of  Florida.  But 
High  had  also  been  in  touch  with  Humphrey,  who 
subsequently  helped  raise  money  for  him. 

California  is  a  special  case— it  usually  is.  There 
Kennedy's  backers— including  State  Assembly 
Speaker  Jesse  Unruh— are  embroiled  in  so  many 
feuds  that  their  support  may  harm  as  much  as 
help  him.  It  is  likewise  doubtful  that  Kennedy 
invested  much  money  or  emotion  in  the  unsuccess- 


ful candidacy  of  his  friend  Thomas  Braden  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  against  incumbent  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Glenn  Anderson.  Despite  then- 
wealth,  the  Kennedys  have  never  spread  money 
around  freely  except  in  their  own  campaigns  and 
in  related  political  operations  that  are  under  their 
direct,  immediate  control. 

But  in  every  region  there  are  contacts  and  the 
latent  organization  which  need  only  be  reac- 
tivated. By  his  publicity  and  his  travels  Kennedy 
keeps  them  in  readiness.  And  every  week  brings 
fres-h  evidence  of  his  appeal— a  tumultuously 
favorable  reception  from  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  a  straw  poll  in  Iowa,  sig- 
nificantly heavier  applause  for  his  name  than  for 
any  other  mentioned  when  the  California  Demo- 
cratic Council  meets.  Meanwhile,  back  home  in  the 
Northeast,  he  can  count  on  the  one  hundred  dele- 
gates from  the  six  New  England  states  and  almost 
as  many  from  his  adopted  New  York  to  give  him  a 
power  base  of  two  hundred  delegates,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  number  needed  for  nomination 
before  he  even  starts  formally  campaigning. 

Applause  on  the  Left 

In  New  York.  Kennedy  entered  the  local  political 
scene  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  particularly  un-  j 
savory  trio  of  political  bosses:  Charles  Buckley, 
the  crusty  leader  of  the  Bronx;  Stanley  Steingut  . 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  ineffable  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  of  Harlem.  He  quickly  made  an  alliance 
w  ith  the  Liberal  party  and  picked  up  some  scat- J 
tered  support  among  younger,  more  progressive 
Democrats.  After  the  Democrats  lost  the  Mayoral  J 
election  to  Republican-Fusionist  John  V.  Lindsay 
last  fall,  Kennedy  became  the  state's  chief  Demo-  j 
cratic  officeholder  and  de  facto  leader.  But  he  re-  J 
mained  slightly  alien  to  most  Reform  Democrats,  J 
who  still  pictured  him  as  the  ally  of  the  old  guard. 
Then,  in  May.  he  executed  a  major  political  coup.  . 
In  New  York  City,  judges  are  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  political  parties.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  majority  Democrats  to  work  out  bipartisan  « 
deals  with  the  COP  to  avoid  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  a  contest.  The  classic  procedure  i 
was  followed  this  year,  and  a  routine  hack  became 
the  candidate  of  both  parties  for  the  choicest  plum, 
the  post  of  Manhattan  Surrogate,  which  super- 
vises the  probating  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually in  estates,  and  confers  guardianships  and 
other  rich  judicial  patronage  on  politically  reliable 
lawyers. 

The  newspapers  and  the  Liberals  screamed  in 
protest.  But  no  one  expected  the  deal  to  be  upset. 


Even  the  Reform  Democrats  were  reluctant  to 
wage  a  primary  fight  since  they  had  joined  in 
making  the  nomination  unanimous  after  their  own 
candidate  lost  in  the  caucus.  Kennedy  had  no  such 
scruples.  Encouraged  by  Liberal  party  leader  Alex 
Rose,  he  summoned  the  Reform  leaders,  pep-talked 
them  into  making  a  fight,  helped  recruit  a  judge  of 
high  repute  who  was  willing  to  run,  and  then  threw 
the  ample  financial  resources  and  manpower  of  his 
personal  organization  into  the  primary.  The  re- 
sult was  the  liveliest  judgeship  primary  in  decades 
and,  on  June  28,  a  smashing  victory  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-backed candidate. 

Kennedy's  success  threw  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  every  county  leader  from  Brooklyn  to  Buffalo. 
What  he  had  done  to  Manhattan  boss  Raymond 
Jones  he  might  conceivably  do  to  any  one  of  them. 
His  intervention  in  the  Surrogate  race  was  a  bold 
move,   for   national   politicians   can   find  their 
|  strength  and  reputation  nibbled  away  by  defeats 
in  obscure,  complicated  local  elections.  It  also  took 
moral  imagination;  no  other  major  politician,  not 
even  Mayor  Lindsay,  had  perceived  that  this  dull 
judgeship  primary  might  ignite  public  indigna- 
tion. In  this  swift  month-long  campaign  Kennedy 
wiped  away  the  stigma  of  his  boss  tie-up  and 
established  himself  as  the  hero  and  leader  of  New 
York's  liberal  Democrats. 
That  this  has  been  his  goal  is  apparent  from 
[his  Senate  performance.  Predictably  he  has  sup- 
ported liberal  economic  and  social-welfare  bills. 
|  But  he  has  gone  beyond  the  routine  to  vote  for  the 
most  liberal  amendments  and  push  for  the  tough- 
est regulation.  It  was  he  who  put  the  president  of 
General  Motors  on  the  spot  in  a  Senate  hearing  by 
calling  attention  to  GM's  enormous  profits  and  its 
'puny  expenditure  on  safety  research.  (Kennedy, 
the  son  of  a  financial  lone  wolf,  has  none  of  Lyndon 
.Johnson's  awe  of  the  conservative  business  estab- 
|  lishment. ) 

Kennedy  relishes  combat  for  its  own  sake.  But 
| he  seems  to  have  genuine  and  special  empathy  for 
Negroes.  Their  battle  against  high  odds  kindles 
■this  imagination  much  as  he  was  moved  by  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  unemployed  coal  miners  he 
met  in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia  in  1060.  He 
•  freely  admits  that  this  is  an  interest  he  came  to 
late.  "I  won't  say  I  stayed  awake  nights  worrying 
about  civil  rights  before  I  became  Attorney  Gen- 
eral," he  says. 
However  tardy  his  start,  he  has  brought  to  the 
I  civil-rights  crusade  the  passion  and  conviction  of 
Ian  eleventh-hour  convert.  He  has  startled  bishops 
■  of  his  own  church  and  other  solemn  dignitaries 
Ihy  asking  them  bluntly  what,  if  anything,  they 
Shave  done  lately  to  ease  the  burdens  of  Negroes. 
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In  a  series  of  three  remarkable  addresses  earlier 
this  year,  he  outlined  some  excellent  proposals  for 
revitalizing  the  life  of  Harlem  and  other  Northern 
ghettos. 

Negroes  reciprocate  Kennedy's  ardor.  Charles 
Evers,  the  NAACP  field  representative  in  Missis- 
sippi whose  brother  was  slain  by  a  white  terrorist, 
journeyed  to  New  York  in  1964  to  campaign  for 
Kennedy.  "He's  the  greatest  man  around,"  Evers 
says  simply.  James  Meredith,  whom  Kennedy 
helped  guide  through  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, rallied  to  Kennedy's  side  in  the  Surrogate 
contest.  There  is  little  doubt  that  despite  Hubert 
Humphrey's  nearly  twenty  years  of  yeoman  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  civil-rights  legislation,  Kennedy- 
would  outdraw  him  among  rank-and-file  Negroes. 

How  "Ruthless"? 

K  ennedy's  political  success  in  New  York  and  his 
work  in  the  Senate  have  been  part  of  a  much 
broader  and  crucial  triumph  he  has  achieved  in 
the  past  two  years  in  transforming  his  own  repu- 
tation. Back  in  1964  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate  he 
discovered  that  he  had  a  serious  "image  problem." 
In  the  course  of  the  campaign  the  issues  of  his 
sponsorship  by  the  political  bosses  and  of  his 
status  as  a  carpetbagger  (from  Massachusetts  via 
Florida  and  Virginia)  slowly  faded  out.  But  the 
matter  of  his  "ruthlessness"  did  not.  Too  many 
people  saw  him  as  a  tough  cop,  a  relentless  prose- 
cutor, an  arrogant  little  man  a  bit  too  big  for  his 
britches.  Like  all  stereotypes,  this  one  has  ele- 
ments of  truth  and  also  of  exaggeration.  Kennedy 
tried  to  change  it  by  adopting  a  public  style  as 
much  as  possible  like  that  of  his  late  brother,  the 
President.  He  even  hired  a  gag  writer  to  supply 
him  with  ;i  steady  How  of  quips  and  witticisms  in 
the  JFK  manner.  (By  nature,  Kennedy  is  too  shy 
and  taut  to  be  humorous  in  public,  but  he  does 
possess  an  authentic  vein  of  dry  wit.  Asked  pri- 
vately in  that  campaign  why  he  did  not  run  for 
the  Senate  in  Virginia  where  he  actually  resided, 
he  cracked  spontaneously,  "Because  Charley  Buck- 
ley and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  couldn't  sponsor  me 
in  Virginia." ) 

But  jokes  are  not  enough  to  change  an  image. 
Beyond  the  legend  of  ruthlessness.  there  were 
unpleasant  memories :  of  Bobby  Kennedy  as  Assis- 
tant Committee  Counsel,  aged  twenty-seven,  sit- 
ting beside  the  late  Seuator  Joe  McCarthy  and 
harrying  Foreign  Aid  Administrator  Harold 
Stassen  because  a  trickle  of  American  aid  was 
flowing  to  countries  engaged  in  "blood  trade"  with 
Communist  China;  of  Bobby  Kennedy  sitting  be- 
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side  Senator  John  McClellan  and  excoriating  union 
officials  who  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  during 
the  labor-racket  hearings;  of  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  dealing  with  Senator  Jim  Eastland  in 
Southern  judgeships;  of  Kennedy,  the  strong 
right  arm  of  his  brother,  roaming  with  power 
if  not  portfolio  through  the  Washington  bureau- 
cracy in  the  early  'sixties  snapping  out  orders  and 
knocking  heads  together. 

Kennedy  has  now  largely  dissolved  this  old 
portrait.  It  is  true  that  on  a  personal  basis,  he  was 
friendly  with  McCarthy  until  his  death  and  con- 
tinues to  view  him  as  a  mistaken  fellow  of  good 
heart  who  was  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning. 
On  the  issues,  Kennedy's  McCarthyism  reflected 
an  honest  but  naive  moralism  which  he  has  largely 
outgrown.  Back  in  the  1950s  he  saw  issues  in 
black-and-white,  and  since  he  knew  communism 
was  black,  he  had  still  to  learn  that  all  those  who 
oppose  it  are  not  necessarily  white.  On  broader 
civil-liberties  issues  unrelated  to  the  McCarthy 
period,  Kennedy  has  also  learned  from  experience. 
His  initial  impulses  were  those  of  many  policemen 
who  believe  all  that  really  matters  is  catching  and 
convicting  criminals.  Kennedy  does  not  come  nat- 
urally to  the  notion  that  "it  is  better  that  ninety- 
nine  guilty  should  go  free  than  that  one  innocent 
man  be  wrongfully  convicted."  But  over  the  years, 
without  entirely  comprehending  or  accepting  the 
full  rationale  behind  civil  liberties,  and  after  many 
controversies  over  wire  tapping,  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  criminal  law,  he  has  arrived  pragmati- 
cally at  a  basii-ally  enlightened  position.  He  can 
now  quote  Justice  Holmes  with  the  best  of  them, 
address  a  Fund  for  the  Republic  luncheon  with 
style,  and  is  surely  as  trustworthy  as  any  other 
prominent  politician  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Robert  Kennedy  as  the  terror  of  the  bureau- 
cracy during  his  brother's  Administration  is  fact, 
not  legend.  The  memory  of  those  days  lingers. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  meeting  in  1962  of  a 
Presidential  committee  against  racial  discrimin- 
ation by  government  contractors,  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  arrived  late.  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  presiding.  James  Webb,  Administra- 
tor nf  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
and  a  protege  of  Johnson,  was  talking  about  the 
difficulties  of  placing  Negroes  in  jobs  in  the  space 
program.  After  listening  for  a  few  minutes,  Ken- 
nedy, without  addressing  the  chair  or  referring 
to  Johnson  at  all,  cut  in  and  asked.  "How  many 
employees  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Forty  thousand,"  Webb  replied. 

"How  many  people  do  you  have  working  on 
discrimination  problems?" 


"One  man  full-time  and  another  man  devotes 
half  his  time  to  it,"  Webb  answered. 

Kennedy's  face  expressed  contempt.  With  scorn 
in  his  voice,  he  said,  "You  mean  you  have  forty 
thousand  employees  and  you  have  only  one  and 
one-half  men  working  on  this  and  then  you  expect 
to  make  progress?" 

In  front  of  the  more  than  twenty  government 
officials  and  leading  private  citizens  at  the  meet- 
ing, Kennedy  berated  Webb  for  his  slack  approach 
to  the  problem.  Unlike  his  father  who  gave  "un- 
shirted  hell"  in  earthy  language,  Kennedy  does  not 
normally  use  profanity  but  he  can  be  devastatingly 
cutting.  A  few  minutes  later  Kennedy  abruptly 
left.  Johnson,  then  in  the  depths  of  his  Vice  Presi- 
dential depression,  sat  through  this  performance ] 
slumped  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  half-closed.' 
Robert  Kennedy  has  probably  forgotten  that  meet- 
ing; it  is  doubtful  that  Johnson  and  Webb  have. 

Then  there  was  the  middle-level  State  Depart- 
ment official  who  served  on  an  interdepartmental  j 
committee  on  which  Defense,  Central  Intelligence, 
and  other  agencies  were  also  represented  by  lesser-  ■ 
ranking  officers.  However,  the  Attorney  General 
having  been  designated  by  his  brother  to  "bird- 
dog"  the  committee,  usually  attended  in  person., 
Rarely  satisfied  with  what  he  heard,  he  ragged 
the  other  members  relentlessly,  not  seeming  to 
realize  or  to  care  that  they  were  not  in  a  position: 
to  answer  him  freely  because  of  his  higher  status 
and  his  blood  relationship  to  the  President. 

Three  years  ago  after  suffering  agonies  of  silent  < 
rage  at  one  of  those  meetings,  the  State  Depart- 
ment man  remarked  to  me,  "If  one  of  you  guys 
writes  one  more  time  about  his  looking  like  a 
choirboy,  I'll  kill  you.  A  choirboy  is  sweet,  soft, 
cherubic.  Take  a  look  at  that  boney  little  face,: 
those  hard,  opaque  eyes,  and  then  listen  to  him 
bawl  somebody  out.  Some  choirboy!" 

Far  more  exalted  officials  were  targets  of  Ken- 
nedy's brutal  candor.  For  example,  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  in  1961,  he  told  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Chester  Bowles  that  his  Cuban  policy  pro- 
posals were  worthless  and  a  waste  of  time.  In  fact, 
of  course,  this  was  due  to  the  objective  situation 
and  not  Howies'  fault.  Two  years  later,  long  after 
poor  Bowles  had  departed  foi  New  Delhi,  the 
brothers  Castro  still  had  the  brothers  Kennedy 
hung  up. 

Hard-headed  Compassion 

.^^.s  Kennedy  has  tried  Over  the  past  two  years 
to  modulate  his  aggressiveness  and  temper  his 
style,  there  often  seem  to  be  two  men  inside  him 


struggling  for  mastery.  Indeed,  one  knowledge- 
able politician  is  convinced  that  something  like 
this  often  goes  on  inside  Kennedy's  mind:  "His 

ifirst  impulse  is  to  be  Old  Joe  Kennedy's  favorite 
son-tough,  direct,  brutal.  What's  in  it  for  me? 
Hit  him  straight  in  the  gut,  boy,  and  don't  forget 
nice  guys  finish  last.  But  then  he  checks  himself. 

i  He  draws  back  and  asks.  What  would  Jack  have 

'done?  A  lot  of  time  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  Jack  would  have  done,  but  the  effect  of 
Bobby's  asking  himself  that  question  is  to  soften 
the  edges,  to  make  him  more  reflective,  a  little 
more  sensitive  to  other  people's  feelings.  If  there 
is  a  new  Bob  Kennedy,  it  all  comes  from  his  asking 

i himself  that  question." 

if    Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  Kennedy  has  not 
attempted-as  Nixon  did— to  retool  his  image  by 
mere  words  and  superficial  gestures.  He  has  tried 
■to  carve  out  some  new  ground  on  basic  public 
7 policies  and  thereby  win  the  fealty  of  touchy, 
Uuspicious  liberals  who  are  the  intellectual  trend- 
tmakers  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  impossible 
ft  to  determine  definitively  where  honest  growth 
|mds  and  alert  opportunism  begins  in  this  process 
mi  change.  Only  forty,  Kennedy  is  still  unfolding 
.lis  a  person  and  enlarging  his  own  understanding 
nf  the  world.  His  experience  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
L  he  Senate,  the  tragedy  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
■lis  travels  have  all  made  him  a  more  sophisticated, 
houghtful,  and  rounded  person  than  the  rather 
wo-dimensional.  self-righteous  young  man  of  a 
Wecade  ago.  But  he  is  also  an  astute  politician,  who 
recognizes  that  he  has  no  place  to  go  for  additional 
iipport  for  the  Presidency  except  to  the  left.  The 
South  cannot  be  conciliated  beyond  a  certain  point 
:.nd,  in  any  case,  the  South  is  Lyndon  Johnson's  as 
png  as  he  wants  it.  The  big-city  machines  and 
he  largely   Catholic  ethnic  blocs  are  already 
Kennedy's.  His  efforts  have  to  be  directed  at  the 
liddle-class  liberals,  the  trade  unions,  the  Jewish 
nd  Negro  organizations,  the  intellectuals;  in 
I  hurt,  at  Hubert  Humphrey's  natural  const  it u- 
ncy. 

He  has  made  his  principal  appeal  in  foreign 
Jffairs  where  he  has  edged  his  way  gingerly  into 
I  ie  peace  faction  on  the  Vietnam  war.  He  has  been 
iiss  strident  than  Wayne  Morse  and  less  persis- 
jUnt  than  many  Senators  such  as  Joseph  Clark, 

nd  he  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
ipposed  to  outright  withdrawal.  But  he  has  de- 

lored  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  urged 
idmission  of  the  Communist  Vietcong  in  the  fu- 
I  ire  government  of  South  Vietnam.  "I  believe 
there  is  a  middle  way,  that  an  end  to  the  fighting 
t  ad  a  peaceful  settlement  can  be  aihieved,"  he 
|)ld  the  Senate  last  February  19.  "A  negotiated 
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settlement  means  that  each  side  must  concede 
matters  that  are  important  in  order  to  preserve 
positions  that  are  essential." 

Kennedy  has  deplored  the  United  States  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic,  criticized  the 
Johnson  Administration  for  acting  too  hastily  in 
recognizing  the  new  military  junta  in  Argentina, 
called  for  a  reexamination  of  our  policies  toward 
Communist  China,  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  building  bridges  to  Russia  and  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Last  May  12  he  issued  a  statement 
on  the  third  Chinese  nuclear  explosion  that  was 
a  masterpiece  of  weaving  back  and  forth  among 
the  platitudinous,  the  likely,  and  the  improbable. 
A  close  reading  of  this  and  other  Kennedy  texts 
suggests  that  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  compos- 
ing a  statement  that  liberals  find  pleasant  reading 
("wider  discussions  and  negotiations  with  the 
Communist  Chinese" )  but  still  does  not  make  him 
look  too  unrealistic  among  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  Administration  ("I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions as  to  whether  in  fact  they  would  make  such 
an  agreement"). 

Kennedy  has  also  mastered  liberal  cliches  in 
their  purest  form.  Here  he  is  talking  about  Latin 
America  to  the  annual  West  Side  Community 
Conference  at  Columbia  University  last  March 
12.  run  by  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan,  the 
leader  of  Manhattan's  most  dedicated,  articulate 
liberals:  "In  every  nation  of  this  hemisphere— 
certainly  in  the  five  I  visited  in  November— we  will 
find  strong  allies  in  our  battle  for  social  justice. 
We  will  find  young  men  and  women,  proud  of  their 
country  but  also  aware  that  a  century  of  progress 
must  now  come  in  a  decade. . . .  They  will  welcome- 
as  we  must  welcome— the  revolution  of  our  time 
|  applause  | ,  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
|  wild  applause],  of  human  rights  and  social  equal- 
ity | crescendo  of  applause]." 

Kennedy,  to  his  credit,  looked  slightly  startled 
that  these  words  evoked  such  a  response.  He  would 
doubtless  have  been  bemused  if  he  had  known  that 
when  he  was  still  a  rather  conservative  Harvard 
undergraduate,  Hubert  Humphrey  was  harangu- 
ing ADA  conventions  about  "the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations." 

Humphrey  himself  was  more  than  a  little  in 
trigued  when  Kennedy's  report  to  the  Senate  after 
his  trip  to  Latin  America  last  year  incorporated 
many  suggestions  about  rural  poverty,  land  re- 
form, and  education  that  Humphrey  had  made  in 
past  years  after  his  trips  to  Latin  America. 

"I  am  not  accusing  anybody  of  plagiarism," 
Humphrey  remarked  privately.  "But  there  sure 
was  a  lot  of  the  old  Hubert  in  Bobby's  speech." 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  Kennedy's  new  liberal  opinions ;  in  many 
instances,  (here  is  no  contradiction  between  them 
and  his  earlier,  better-known  opinions.  It  is  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  be  concerned  about  both  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  and  communist 
subversion,  and  to  be  for  land  reform  and  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  it  is  possible  to  observe  that 
Kennedy  of  late  has  been  tactfully  suppressing 
some  of  his  views  for  the  time  being.  He  has  a 
more  complex,  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  communist  threat  than  liberal  readers 
might  gather  from  a  fast  run-through  of  his  re- 
cent statements  and  speeches. 

Yet  his  ambiguities  and  shifts  of  emphasis  in 
foreign  affairs  count  for  little  in  the  popular 
mind  as  against  his  great  strengths  as  a  public 
man.  In  a  time  when  people  fear  "the  center  will 
not  hold."  Kennedy  has  energy,  will,  and  confi- 
dence, and  he  communicates  the  presence  of  these 
qualities.  He  has  compassion  and  hardheadedness, 
a  blend  which  the  postwar  generation  finds  espe- 
cially attractive.  His  residual  moralism,  that  ca- 
pacity for  indignation  that  moves  him  to  challenge 
a  government  of  cruel  old  men  in  South  Africa  or 
a  Surrogate  Judgeship  deal  in  Manhattan,  saves 
him  from  the  film  of  slickness  and  cynicism  that 
overlays  the  reputation  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  To 
people  weary  of  Cold  War  orthodoxies  and  stale- 
mated problems,  he  affords  a  hint  of  openness,  the 


hope  of  mysterious,  exciting,  undefined  change. 

As  bearer  of  the  Kennedy  name  and  as  a  young 
man  who  has  held  very  high  office,  he  has  a  world- 
wide following,  and  particularly  among  youth. 
His  journey  to  South  Africa  was  a  piercing  rebuke 
to  that  country's  totalitarian  government,  a  source 
of  brief,  poignant  hope  for  its  embattled  liberals, 
and  a  brilliant  personal  triumph.  Whether  he  is 
touring  Communist  Poland  or  opening  a  rodeo  in 
Calgary  or  visiting  a  slum  in  Peru,  he  arouses 
fervent  enthusiasm.  Originally,  this  sentiment  be- 
longed to  his  late  brother,  and  Kennedy  still  does 
everything  he  can  to  perpetuate  his  brother's 
memory.  Thus,  in  leaving  for  Latin  America,  he 
said.  "I  want  to  see  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  doing  as  well  as  it  was  in  President  Kennedy's 
time."  He  rarely  makes  a  major  speech  without 
quoting  or  adverting  to  his  brother.  He  occasion- 
ally uses  one  of  his  brother's  favorite  sayings  such 
as.  "The  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
a  single  step." 

Hut  as  the  years  have  passed,  Hob  Kennedy  has 
himself  come  to  embody  the  legend  and  to  possess 
the  aura.  His  tousled  hair,  his  shy  smile,  his  well- 
crafted  speeches  mingling  dry  wit,  social  idealism, 
and  youthful  passion  all  make  it  easy  for  audiences 
to  think  of  him  not  only  as  the  heir  and  executor 
of  his  brother's  political  legacy  but  as  the  man 
inevitable  destined  to  fulfill  it. 


J'ulit iciil  palship  during 
New  York's  1965  May- 
oral cam  pa  i  a  u.  Kennedy 
and  Humphrey  share  the 
limelight.  (Wide  World) 
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Martha  Gellhorn 
SPIRAL  TO  A  GUN 

Crime  as  seen  in  a  municipal  courts  building 
has  its  own  ravaged  faces,  its  senseless  stories  of 
violence  and  despair.  The  basement  of  our  society 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  world's  richest  nation; 
it  is  also  an  armory. 


The  St.  Louis  Municipal  Courts  Building  was 
finished  in  1911  and  must  have  seemed  the  last 
word  in  Palaces  of  Justice  at  the  time.  Made  of 
gray  stone,  it  is  three  very  high  storeys  high, 
adorned  with  carved  wreaths  around  impressive 
windows,  a  sweeping  front  stairway,  slabs  of 
Corinthian  columns,  and  two  large,  handsome 
granite  ladies,  in  1900  hairdos  and  draperies, 
lounging  on  the  roof  beside  an  outsize  flowerpot 
which  sprouts  granite  flames.  Except  for  Juvenile 
offenders  and  Federal  offenses,  all  the  law  viola- 
tion of  the  city— from  parking  tickets  to  murder- 
is  brought  to  judgment  inside  this  one  building. 

On  weekday  mornings,  the  wide  corridors  of 
the  first  floor  resemble  a  bus  station,  strewn  with 
candy  wrappers,  paper  cups,  and  cigarette  butts, 
and  crowded  with  restless  people.  These  are  the 
clientele  of  the  Police  Courts  (maximum  punish- 
ment, three  months  in  the  workhouse  and  $500 
fine)  and  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Correction  (max- 
imum punishment,  one  year  in  the  City  jail  and 
$1,000  fine).  On  the  third  floor,  in  suitable  quiet 
and  decorum,  the  Circuit  Courts  handle  felonies 
(punishment,  from  two  years  in  the  state  peniten- 
tiary to  death) . 

The  personnel  of  the  courts  is  an  intimate,  prac- 
tically permanent  group;  Judges  are  addressed  as 
Judge,  everyone  else  by  first  names.  It  is  pleasing 
to  hear  a  Judge  call  a  Special  Assistant  Circuit  At- 
torney "Buster,"  during  a  trial  recess.  No  one 
can  make  a  fortune  here;  driving  ambition  would 
be  pointless;  no  one  is  worked  to  ulcers  in  this 
unhurried  atmosphere;  and  no  one  is  bored  with 
'his  job.  If  you  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  law, 
the  Municipal  Courts  Building  is  singularly  agree- 
able. To  an  outsider,  constant  dealing  with  crime 
md  punishment  would  seem  melancholy  and  finally 
disgusting.  It  is  not.  Crime,  here,  has  a  face  and 
a  story,  and  human  behavior  is  still  the  most 


fascinating  subject  on  earth.  Crime,  like  war, 
strips  off  everyday  camouflage.  In  these  court- 
rooms you  get  a  full  view  of  the  basement  of  our 
society  and  the  basement  life  that  produces  crimi- 
nals. No  one  could  be  bored  with  that,  though  atti- 
tudes to  the  work  vary. 

The  majority  of  officials  see  their  function  and 
duty  as  punishment:  catch  and  convict,  and  the 
heavier  the  punishment  the  better;  keep  the  mis- 
fits out  of  circulation  as  long  as  possible;  and 
protect  the  law-abiding.  The  minority  cling  to  a 
concern  for  individuals  and  the  tired  but  humane 
belief  in  a  second  chance.  Nobody  talks  of  justice, 
a  condition  not  to  be  obtained  here  below.  The  best 
that  men  of  goodwill  and  sensitive  conscience  can 
aim  for  is  the  limiting  of  injustice. 

St.  Louis  is  the  tenth-largest  city  in  the  United 
States  and  a  steady,  settled  sort  of  place.  The  law- 
abiding  population  is  much  given  to  civic  respon- 
sibility and  pride.  By  old  custom,  wealth  is  not 
flaunted  and  poverty  stays  largely  out  of  sight, 
on  side  streets.  Crime  seems  not  only  dangerous  in 
this  solid  middle-class  setting,  but  abnormal. 
Crime  may  be  expected  in  flashy  cities  like  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  but  it  is  a  shock, 
here,  to  feel  nervous  about  walking  in  the  parks 
or  on  the  streets  after  dark.  St.  Louisans  read  in 
their  papers  that  major  crimes— murder,  rape,  rob- 
bery, assault— have  increased  in  their  town  by  8 
per  cent  in  1965;  and  they  are  alarmed  and  in- 
dignant. Like  all  other  urban  Americans. 

The  Deputy  Sheriffs  are  old  men  with  a  tendency 
to  wear  their  stomachs  over  their  belts.  One  of 
these  shouts  a  name.  A  door  to  the  left  of  the 
Judge's  dais  opens  and  a  man,  watching  his  feet, 
walks  down  a  few  steps  and  is  nudged  into  place, 
before  and  below  the  Judge.  The  man  is  dressed 
however  he  was  when  arrested.  These  are  the 
criminals  who  have  pleaded  guilty;  none  of  them 
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are  advertisements  for  the  affluent  society.  Too 
poor  to  pay  a  bondsman's  fee  and  buy  liberty  until 
the  Judge  decides  their  fate,  too  poor  to  hire  a 
lawyer,  they  have  been  locked  in  the  City  Jail 
until  this  moment.  The  sentencing.  If  it  please 
Your  Honor,  says  an  Assistant  Circuit  Attorney, 
and  recites  the  man's  crime  and  vital  statistics, 
including  any  previous  convictions.  The  man 
waits;  he  has  already  waited  for  two  months  in 
the  cells  down  the  street.  He  is  a  Negro,  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor.  Crime  is  a  failure  too,  beginning 
with  the  first  one.  which  leads  inevitably  to  the 
others.  Who  wants  to  employ  an  unskilled  Negro 
with  a  prison  record  ?  There  are  more  than  enough 
unskilled  and  unblemished  Negroes. 

Too  Dazed  to  Understand 

It  goes  briskly  now:  these  confessed  criminals 
are  the  delight  of  the  police,  the  ease  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Attorney's  Office.  This  Judge  is  a  kind  man; 
a  local  newspaper,  when  it  has  nothing  better  to 
do.  howls  at  him  for  being  too  generous  with 
paroles.  The  criminal  is  twenty-three  years  old. 
thin,  of  medium  height,  shabby,  his  skin  a  lifeless 
soot  color.  He  has  been  in  the  penitentiary  almost 
steadily  since  he  was  eighteen :  he  is  a  hopelessly 
incompetent,  small-time  burglar.  He  never  tried 
for  a  big  haul  and  he  got  nothing  except  two  dif- 
ferent prison  terms  and.  in  between,  ninety  days 
in  the  workhouse  for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 
He  has  been  caught  for  the  third  time.  He  pleaded 
guilty  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Hospital 
fi  r  Narcotic  Addicts.  The  Federal  Hospital,  how- 
ever, is  full  and.  besides,  not  eager  for  felons. 

The  Judge  says  regretfully  that  his  request  has 
been  turned  down  and  he  will,  instead,  be  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  man 
cries  out.  "Seven  years !"  The  cry  becomes  a  chok- 
ing sort  of  gasp:  then  he  is  sobbing.  "Seven  years, 
seven  years."  The  Judge  says  he  is  sorry  and  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  hustles  the  man  back  the  way  he 
came.  He  was  the  only  man.  in  a  month,  who 
showed  emotion  when  the  final  words  of  the  sen- 
tence were  pronounced.  Most  of  them  seem  too 
dazed  to  understand.  All  courtrooms  have  a  curi- 
ous air  of  unreality;  the  very  rules  of  law  prevent 
people  from  speaking  out  about  real  life. 

An  elderly  white  man.  a  rarity  because  he  is 
white,  shuffles  in ;  he  is  fifty-two  and  was  arrested 
after  an  accident  caused  by  his  drunken  driving. 
Searching  his  car.  the  police  found  two  guns  and 
a  knife.  The  man  has  been  arrested  five  times 
before,  for  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  disturbing 
the  peace;  but  never  jailed.  He  is  a  steady  worker 


and  keeps  saying  this :  years  and  years  at  the  sam< 
job.  married,  with  one  child.  Why  did  he  have  thai 
collection  of  weapons?  He  mumbles  incoherenth 
about  taking  them  to  a  friend,  didn't  know  thej 
were  in  the  car.  He  is  given  fifty  days  in  the  work- 
house, but  the  sentence  is  suspended,  and  he  goe,- 
free  on  probation. 

Now  it  is  the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction:  # 
Negro  is  in  the  witness  chair,  accused  of  stealing 
three  shirts  from  a  shop  in  a  slum  street.  His  face 
is  ravaged,  cut  in  black  stone;  his  body  is  not  a> 
old.as  his  face.  The  prosecuting  Attorney  says  this 
man  has  "numerous  convictions."  The  Judge  asks" 
"Did  you  threaten  to  kill  him  ?"  indicating  the  shop 
owner,  a  small,  puffy  white  man  with  glasses.  "F 
didn't  have  no  weapon."  the  Negro  says.  Whc 
would  threaten  to  kill  without  a  gun?  He  needs  a- 
new  shirt  badly. 

Three  Negro  boys  are  on  trial  in  a  Circuit  Court' 
for  attempted  burglary.  The  police  say  they  were 
trying  to  tunnel  their  way  through  a  brick  walr 
into  a  supermarket.  The  crimes  often  sound  dotty, 
being  the  handiwork  of  pea-brains.  These  boys  had' 
enough  money  to  pay  a  bondsman  so  they  came 
into  court  free.  neat,  and  clean;  they  could  also' 
hire  a  lawyer.  The  police  on  the  beat  keep  a  mis-: 
trustful  eye  on  Negroes.  They  arrest  fast,  but 
they  are  not  adequately  trained  to  collect  the  sort* 
of  evidence  that  stands  up  infallibly  in  court.  The 
defense  lawyer  is  a  Negro  and  very  talented.  The1 
jury  is  not  convinced  by  the  police  evidence  and 
returns  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  If  nothing  else  is 
clear,  it  is  clear  that  money  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence. All  men  are  equal  before  the  law  but  some 
are  more  equal  than  others.  A  man  is  a  lot  more; 
equal  if  he  walks  into  court  from  the  street,  not1 
the  City  Jail,  wearing  a  clean  shirt  and  a  pressed- 
suit,  with  a  good  lawyer  by  his  side. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  Parole  Office  is  more" 
revealing  than  the  courts,  where  desperation  and 
muddle  and  humanity  are  smoothed  out  into  fancy 
questions  and  incomplete  answers:  "Were  you  in 
close  proximity  to  the  accused  at  the  time  of  thei 
incident?"  "Prior  to  this  incident,  were  any  words 
spoken  to  you  by  the  accused  ?"  In  the  Parole  Office 
a  cheerful  young  Negro  is  reporting  to  a  new. 
sympathetic,  young  white  Parole  Officer.  They 
chat  inside  a  glass  cubicle;  it  was  rather  like  a 
friendly  consultation  between  patient  and  family 
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physician.  The  Negro  had  been  convicted  of  bur- 
glary, nothing  much;  another  case  of  stealing 
from  need.  Now,  free  on  parole,  he  has  miracu- 
lously found  a  job  at  $40.00  a  week,  for  a  thirty- 
hour  week,  and  can  spend  $20.00  of  his  wages  on 
fun,  and  it  is  gilded  heaven  after  Alabama,  his 
home  state.  He  goes  bowling,  has  a  few  beers, 
takes  in  the  movie  shows,  knows  a  girl:  bliss. 
"There's  very  little  sign  of  the  criminal  mentality 
around  here,"  I  suggest.  "Oh  no,"  says  the  young 
Parole  Officer.  "They're  just  uneducated  and  dumb 
and  unlucky,  most  of  them.  They're  pretty  nice 
people." 

A  white  boy  checks  in  now,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  recently  widowed,  and  beside  herself  with 
anxiety— the  boy  has  had  another  run-in  with  the 
police.  The  boy  is  nineteen,  with  rimless  glasses 
and  a  weak  chin,  a  dull  boy,  "a  good  boy,"  his 
mother  insists.  But  he  drinks  beer  in  a  tavern  and 
"somebody  says  something"  and  he  gets  fighting 
mad.  He  is  on  parole  from  a  conviction  for  assault; 
he  attacked  another  boy  with  a  tire  tool.  To  look 
at  him,  you  would  not  think  he  would  attempt  to 
beat  up  a  rabbit.  "The  police  see  us  sitting  around 
and  they  just  pick  us  up,"  the  boy  says,  without 
rancor.  This  happens  steadily  to  Negroes,  appar- 
ently also  to  poor  whites.  "There's  nothing  to  do 
in  our  neighborhood,"  the  boy  says,  trying  to  ex- 
plain himself  and  the  emptiness  of  his  life.  He 
worked  as  a  printer's  apprentice  but  was  fired  af- 
ter his  conviction;  only  two  boys  in  his  set  have 
ijobs.  He  dropped  out  of  high  school  after  two 
years:  "I  just  never  could  get  interested  in  books." 
The  boy  is  suffering  from  boredom  as  if  from  in- 
fantile paralysis.  "What  do  you  want  to  do?"  I 
ask.  He'll  only  have  to  get  beery  drunk  once  more 
and  assault  someone  else  and  he's  off  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. "I've  never  really  thought  about  it,"  the 
boy  say.-. 

The  Children  Were  Rapists 

That  month,  the  children  were  rapists,  not  the 
adults.  In  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Judge  was  hear- 
ing the  case  of  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  raped  by 
five  boys,  two  of  whom  were  under  sixteen  and 
three  of  whom  had  just  passed  seventeen  and  were 
therefore  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
The  girl  was  skinny,  shamed,  wearing  ill-assorted, 
outgrown  clothes;  the  boys  were  resplendent  in 
their  uniforms  of  black  felt  hats,  three-quarter- 
length  black  leather  coats,  black  trousers,  and 
•hoes.  She  knew  all  these  boys.  The  story  was 
odious  but  puzzling;  it  was  as  if  kids'  street  games 
had  turned  into  this.  Like  their  elders,  the  chil- 
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dren  are  nocturnal  and  nomadic.  The  girl  had 
been  twenty  blocks  from  her  home  at  ten  at  night, 
presumably  to  meet  one  of  the  boys,  her  steady. 
She  was  not  a  virgin  before  the  mass  assault. 

The  scene  of  this  orgy  for  babies  was  the  tenth- 
floor  corridor  of  a  giant  apartment  block  which 
the  state  built,  as  slum  clearance.  A  housing  proj- 
ect. This  one  is  a  cold,  inhuman  congeries  of  build- 
ings that  look  like  factories,  where  the  poor  are 
packed  together  to  form  the  densest  population  of 
the  city.  The  crime  rate  there  is  also  the  highest. 
It  must  have  been  a  fairly  noisy  event  but  no  one 
opened  a  door  into  that  corridor,  no  one  looked 
out  or  called  the  police.  The  poor  live  in  these 
apartments  as  if  barricaded  inside  separate 
caves,  hiding  from  wild  animals.  Slum  clearance, 
which  simply  produces  bigger  slums,  is  a  hideous 
joke;  everyone  knows  this,  yet  the  great  slums 
of  the  future  are  still  planned  and  erected. 

The  juvenile  rapists  were  sentenced  to  reform 
school ;  the  older  ones  went  free  because  the  girl's 
mother  could  not  bear  to  prosecute  them  in  pub- 
lic at  the  Municipal  Courts.  The  two  boys,  led  off 
to  the  detention  wing,  asked  about  their  leather 
coats:  could  they  send  them  home,  would  they  be 
safe,  were  they  going  to  lose  them?  The  coats 
were  all  their  status  in  the  world.  Later,  waiting 
in  a  little  room  for  a  different  sort  of  uniform, 
they  put  their  heads  down  on  a  table  and  looked 
like  scared  children. 

The  Juvenile  Court  is  a  heartbreak  place,  for 
here  the  pitiful,  usually  fatherless  families  start 
to  crack  up,  and  the  children  are  marked  with  their 
first  official  brand  as  failures.  A  Negro  woman, 
helplessly  weeping,  agrees  that  her  son  must  be 
sent  away  to  reform  school ;  he  isn't  a  criminal  yet, 
he  is  a  rebel;  she  cannot  control  him.  The  boy, 
aged  fourteen,  gets  up  from  his  chair,  kisses  her 
quickly  and  gently  on  the  cheek,  pats  her  shoulder, 
and  goes  through  the  door  which  is  a  door  to 
jail,  head  high.  Another  woman,  screaming  with 
tears,  follows  her  daughter  to  that  door  which 
shuts  in  her  face.  "No:  No!  You  ain't  gonna  take 
my  daughter!  I  wants  my  daughter!  I  needs  my 
daughter!  What  you  tryin'  to  do,  take  all  my 
chillrun  away  from  me!  I  loves  my  chillrun!  I 
needs  my  chill  run !"  This  is  the  worst ;  there  is  no 
gleam  of  light  here,  it  is  pure  tragedy. 

"Yes,  these  people  got  a  lot  of  love,"  says  the 
young  Negro  Juvenile  Officer.  He  has  left  that 
messy,  passionate,  menaced  basement  life  far 
behind.  He  is  well  integrated  into  the  American 
Way  of  Life.  "But  love  isn't  enough." 

In  the  adult  courts,  even  in  murder  cases,  one 
has  glimpses  of  the  basement  life  which  are  not 
all  folly  and  misery,  mistakes  and  hardship.  There 
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are  hints  of  indomitable  gaiety;  people  living  on 
the  bottom  of  the  world  are  still  so  alive  that  they 
make  joy  for  themselves,  out  of  nothing,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  There  are  hints,  too,  of  a  pre- 
vailing generosity;  the  impoverished  are  always 
lending  money,  regardless  of  risk.  And  in  these 
families,  amputated  by  poverty,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  loyal  to  each  other,  and  the  mother  loves 
unquestioningly.  Their  friendships  are  astounding 
too,  as  if  each  man  had  a  private  little  country 
made  up  of  his  friends.  Their  lives  are  nightmares 
of  insecurity,  and  yet  they  have  saved  some  human 
qualities  which  are  not  so  readily  found  on  the 
comfortable  upper  storeys  of  our  society;  enviable 
human  qualities.  You  catch  sight  of  these,  briefly, 
even  in  murder  trials. 

A  quite  beautiful  Negro  woman,  with  small, 
elegant  features  and  a  Nefertiti  neck,  had  been 
giving  a  party.  Her  brother-in-law  dropped  in, 
bringing  a  friend  of  his;  a  woman  neighbor  came 


along  bringing  a  chum  of  hers.  It  was  open-house 
hospitality,  one  of  the  most  endearing  aspects  of 
basement  life;  strangers  are  welcome.  There  was 
music  from  the  radio  to  dance  to;  the  men  went 
out  and  borrowed  money  to  buy  whiskey  and  beer; 
the  unplanned  party  breezed  on  happily  into  the 
small  hours.  The  beautiful  woman,  a  widow,  had  ar 
ex-lover,  a  bad  type  who  had  molested  her  daugh- 
ter. She  denounced  him  to  the  police  for  that,  but 
he  was  now  out  of  jail  and  had  threatened  her. 
She  bought  a  rifle  and  told  her  troubles  to  hei, 
brother-in-law,  a  handsome  bus  driver  studying 
to  become  a  preacher.  At  2:30  in  the  morning,  tht 
ex-lover  arrived,  drunk,  to  crash  the  imprompti 
party. 

"He  talked  in  a  rough  tone  like  he  was  ready  t<. 
take  on  anybody,"  said  the  bus  driver,  on  the  wit 
ness  stand.  Presently,  the  ex-lover  put  his  hand  ir 
his  pocket,  a  fatal  gesture;  it  means  reaching  foi 
a  gun.  The  bus  driver  jumped  him;  they  fought  ii, 
the  kitchen;  the  bus  driver  was  winning,  the  ex, 
lover  was  flat  on  the  floor,  his  shoulders  held  down 
Suddenly  there  were  three  shots,  the  ex-lover  wai^ 
dead,  and  panic  set  in.  If  guns  were  not  as  avail 
able  as  transistor  radios,  there  would  have  beei. 
no  death  that  night.  There  would  have  been  i 
fight,  and  an  unwanted  drunk  would  have  beer 
kicked  out  of  the  house. 

Sheep  to  the  Slau^hte, 

N  ow,  in  a  Circuit  Court,  the  bus  driver's  com, 
panion  is  accused  of  this  murder  and  has  signer 
a  confession  but  retracted  it.  He  had  never  seev: 
the  beautiful  woman  and  the  ex-lover  before  tha 
night  ;  he  came  to  the  party  with  the  bus  driven 
his  best  friend,  his  hero.  The  accused  was  a  slowj 
simple  fellow,  a  dutiful  wage  earner,  with  not  s< 
much  as  a  parking  ticket  against  his  name.  At  th 
last  minute  his  family  hired  a  lawyer,  but  th>. 
lawyer  could  get  no  sensible  story  from  his  client 
Bewildered  and  outraged  by  this  sheep  led  to  th> 
slaughter,  the  lawyer  asked.  "Why  did  you  sigi 
that  confession?"  It  was  indeed  baffling.  Thi 
beautiful  woman  had  confessed  too,  but  the  polio 
made  no  record  of  her  confession  and  she  latei 
denied  it.  Yet  she  was  the  obvious  suspect;  shd 
alone  had  cause  to  hate  and  fear  her  ex-lover 
"The  police  tell  me  she  was  having  a  heart  attacl 
so  1  better  sign  up  and  stop  all  the  trouble."  H< 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  foi 
manslaughter;  the  jury  was  uneasy  about  th< 
case,  and  allotted  the  minimum  punishment.  I 
turned  out  that  the  murdered  ex-lover  had  no  gin 
in  his  pocket  anyhow,  but  who  was  to  know? 


GUNS  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Any  adult  who  is  not  a  felon  may  buy  any 
common  type  of  weapon  in  Texas,  and  no  reg- 
istration or  adequate  record  is  usually  made. 
( 'liea]>  guns  are  sold  in  department  and  sport- 
ing goods  stores,  and  I  know  of  drug  and 
liquoi  stores  that  carry  them.  Ammunition 
may  be  purchased  at  the  supermarket  or  the 
drive-in. 

Texans  do  not  find  this  surprising.  A  series 
of  censuses  of  my  classes  has  revealed  that, 
on  the  average,  about  half  the  boys  and  per- 
haps a  third  of  the  girls  have  weapons  with 
them  at  the  University  |  of  Texas  |.  Normally 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  gun  owners  in  my 
classes  admit  to  keeping  pistols.  When  I  have 
asked  the  students  why  they  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  firearms  in  their  rooms  or  glove  com- 
partments, t  hey  have  universally  replied  that 
they  need  them  "foi'  protection."  When  I 
have  asked  what  they  have  that  needs  pro- 
tecting at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  or 
another's,  they  have  become  confused.  As  a 
result  of  a  number  of  unfortunate  incidents 
the  University  now  prohibits  the  keeping  of 
weapons  in  dormitory  rooms  — but  this  rule 
is  flagrantly  violated. 

—  Reece  Mcdee,  former  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Texas,  writing 
in  The  Nation,  December  21,  I  !»<>:'. 


This  murder  was  even  more  meaningless.  A 
very  thin,  small  young  Negro  sits  in  the  chair  of 
the  accused ;  he  is  shrunken  inside  a  cheap  suit. 
The  light  and  space  and  voices  of  the  courtroom 
dazzle  him.  He  has  been  sitting  in  a  cell  in  the  City 
Jail  for  eleven  long  months,  waiting  for  his  trial. 
An  essential  witness  vanished,  so  the  trial  was 
delayed.  The  accused  of  course  could  not  pay  a 

,  bondsman's  fee  and  thus  buy  his  last  months  of 
freedom.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  in  a  slum  coffee  shop 
at  four  in  the  morning,  he  shot  and  killed  another 
young  man ;  after  which  he  ran  to  his  girl  friend's 
house  and  wept.  She  hid  the  gun  under  her  bed  and 
they  took  a  taxi  to  his  sister's  house.  The  sister 
and  a  neighbor  advised  that  he  call  the  police;  it 
was  not  a  hard  case  for  the  cops.  The  law  is  not 
obliged  to  make  sense  of  a  crime,  nor  does  it  try. 

The  first  witness  for  the  state  was  the  girl 
friend,  now  nineteen  years  old.  At  sixteen  she  and 

I  the  youth  James  became  something,  it  is  not  clear 
what,  because  the  accused  is  a  homosexual.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  detectives  and  lawyers,  this  was  a 
crime  of  passion  but  the  wrong  way  round.  The 
murdered  man  was  James's  lover,  jealous  of  the 
girl  and  more  jealous  of  a  new  boy  who  was  about 
to  replace  him.  The  victim,  properly,  should  have 
done  the  shooting.  If  there  is  a  grain  of  reason  in 

I  it,  one  must  assume  that  James  feared  this  and 

1  shot  first. 

i    The  girl  friend,  pot-faced,  homely,  wearing  a 
bandana  and  a  grimy  coat,  took  the  oath  and 
settled  in  the  witness  chair.  She  had  not  seen 
James  since  the  night  of  the  murder.  For  a  mo- 
l  ment,  the  lawyers  huddled  in  consultation  with  the 
Judge;  everyone  forgot  these  two.  Unnoticed  by 
the  white  grown-ups,  they  smiled  at  each  other 
I  icross  the  well  of  the  court,  smiled  with  such 
|  warmth  and  gentleness  and  love  as  one  rarely  sees 
I  inywhere.  Then  the  white  grown-ups  took  over 
I  igain.  The  girl's  face  went  blank;  she  answered  in 
I  nonosyllables;  she  seemed  nearly  half-witted  in 
I  fier  stupidity;  she  didn't  want  to  send  this  frail 
I  diotic  boy  to  prison. 

The  missing  witness  had  been  found;  he  was 
[j  tpparently  the  new  love  and  the  cause  of  the 
1  ragedy.  He  was  an  impish  coffee-colored  boy, 
b  vhom  the  police  located  at  last  because,  in  a  gay 
|j  nood,  tight  as  a  tick,  he  stole  a  Greyhound  bus 
U  n  Arkansas  and  drove  it  straight  into  a  wall. 
I  The  Arkansas  police  extradited  him.  When  the 
j  lews  of  this  subsidiary  crime  came  out,  everyone 
I m  court  laughed;  so  did  he.  "Are  you  a  homo- 
I  exual?"  the  State's  Attorney  asked.  "Not  that  I 
I    now  of." 

Without  a  gun,  this  grotesque  story  would  have 
i  linished  in  a  tiff,  insults,  pique,  a  general  change 
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of  partners,  and  they  would  have  forgotten  there 
was  anything  to  tiff  about,  and  gone  on  their  ob- 
scure, harmless  way.  Instead  one  young  man  is 
dead  and  James  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
in  the  penitentiary  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  the  end  of  that  mixed-up  life. 

The  Biggest  and  the  Best 

These  are  samples  of  the  major  crimes:  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  assault.  And  samples  of  the  crimi- 
nals. They  do  not  look  very  impressive,  supposing 
that  a  criminal  has  some  ability  in  his  work.  They 
look  like  people  whose  lives  have  been  a  downward 
spiral  since  childhood.  "We  never  get  any  clever 
people  in  here,"  said  the  Circuit  Attorney.  Statis- 
tics appear  to  bear  out  the  observation  of  eye  and 
ear,  for  in  1965  only  36.8  per  cent  of  all  crimes  in 
St.  Louis  were  solved;  and  this  is  approximately 
the  national  average.  The  uncaught  63.2  per  cent 
of  criminals  must  be  the  more  competent  and  dead- 
ly :  the  psychotic  killers ;  the  vandals  whose  lust 
is  to  destroy  rather  than  steal,  or  destroy  what 
they  cannot  steal;  the  sadists  who  beat  their  vic- 
tims as  much  for  that  pleasure  as  for  the  stolen 
wallet;  the  rapists;  the  successful  robbers. 

The  basement  of  our  society  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  a  disgrace  to  the  world's  richest  na- 
tion, and  moreover  it  is  victimized.  The  criminals 
who  are  spawned  there  prey  first  on  their  neigh- 
bors, the  law-abiding  poor.  Aside  from  being  un- 
livable,  a  disgrace  and  a  menace,  our  national  base- 
ment is  also  an  armory.  It  begins  to  seem  that 
everyone  in  it  is  armed  with  a  gun  and  fear  of  the 
other  man's  gun. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  seven  states  in  the  Union 
that  forbid  the  purchase  of  handguns  without  a 
police  permit.  But  anyone  can  buy  a  gun  across  the 
river  in  Illinois,  or  order  a  dozen  by  mail,  or  pick 
up  a  secondhand  weapon  on  a  dingy  street  corner 
for  $5.00  if  he  is  known  in  the  neighborhood.  Tes- 
tifying on  a  proposed  Cbut  shelved)  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee,  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officers  from  every  crime-ridden 
city  in  America  stated  that  the  growing  volume 
and  violence  of  crime  are  directly  related  to  our 
free-for-all  system  of  obtaining  weapons.  No 
other  civilized  Western  democracy  indulges  in 
such  insanity;  nowhere  else  can  lethal  weapons 
be  acquired  as  easily  as  tennis  rackets.  But 
we've  always  been  hipped  on  being  biggest  and 
best,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  also 
have  the  biggest  and  best  slums,  the  biggest 
and  best  private  armaments,  and  the  biggest  and 
best  crime. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1966 
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Berkeley  Rice 

ENTER  GAMBIA, 
LAUGHING 

The  Unusual  Birth  of  Afjica's 
Smallest  Netv  Nation 


.TTLfriea's  smallest  and  poorest  new  independent 
nation  is  Gambia,  a  tiny  enclave  jutting  into  Sene- 
gal, on  the  West  African  coast.  This  fact  may 
have  escaped  general  notice,  since  little  about 
Gambia  is  on  a  scale  likely  to  attract  attention.  It 
has  no  railmad.  no  daily  paper,  one  airport,  and 
one  cash  crop— peanuts.  The  capital,  Bathurst,  with 
a  population  of  28,000,  is  its  only  city  and  only 
seaport.  On  February  18,  1(.)('>~>,  when  this  former 
British  colony  achieved  Independence,  Bathurst 
had  one  hotel,  no  restaurants,  one  pharmacy,  one 
bookstore,  and  one  fire  engine.  Gambia's  4,000 
square  miles,  smaller  than  Connecticut,  encompass 
.'500  winding  miles  of  the  Gambia  River,  and  a  few 
miles  of  riverbank  on  either  side. 

Since  1963,  Gambia's  .'520,000  people  have  been 
under  the  moderate  and  capable  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  David  K.  Jawara,*  a  quiet,  bespec- 
tacled former  veterinary  officer.  He  has  the  assis- 
tance of  about  fifty  British  advisers,  a  reasonably 
efficient  civil  service,  and  six  Gambian  Ministers, 
one  of  whom  went  beyond  high  school.  Mr.  Jawara, 
a  Mandinka  (largest  of  the  five  major  tribes),  is 
also  leader  of  the  ruling  People's  Progressive 
Party,  which  draws  its  support  mainly  from  the 
up-river  provinces.  Opposing  the  I'PP  is  the 
United  Pat  ty,  centered  mostly  in  Bathurst,  and  led 
by  a  disbarred  lawyer  named  I'.  S.  N'Jie. 

About  85  per  cent  of  Gambia's  Black  African 
people  are  Moslem  tribal  villagers,  who  farm  with 
a  small  wooden  hoe  called  a  "coop-coop."  So  busy 
are  they  with  their  peanuts,  that  the  government 

*He  is  now  Sir  Dawda  K.,  Jawara.  In  the  national 
elections  this  spring  he  won  a  resounding  victory. 


has  to  import  more  than  8,000  tons  of  rice  annu 
ally  to  feed  them.  Until  Independence,  industrial 
development  consisted  of  two  small  peanut-oil 
mills.  Since  then,  an  Indian  firm  has  built  a  smak 
Coca-Cola  bottling  plant,  and  the  people  from  Gib 
bey's  have  begun  bottling  gin.  The  country's  onlv 
significant  source  of  income  besides  peanuts  i:1 
smuggling  cigarettes  and  transistor  radios  t<! 
Senegal,  a  practice  known  officially  as  "re-export.'! 
The  only  natural  resource  in  plentiful  supply  ii) 
fish,  but  Gambians  have  never  been  interested  ii 
fishing. 

Though  the  government's  revenues  of  $0.5  mil 
lion  a  year  run  about  a  million  behind  expendi 
tures— England  makes  up  the  difference,  pluj 
another  two  million  or  so  for  development  project; 
—no  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Jawara  of  extravagance] 
His  administration  makes  do  with  a  two-man  for 
eign  ministry,  four-man  foreign  service,  and  i, 
150-man  army.  The  Bathurst  City  Council  meet; 
about  once  a  month  in  a  crumbling  World  War  14 
quonset  hut,  and  Parliament  gathers  from  time  t< 
time  in  the  ballroom  of  the  former  British  sociat 
club. 

Despite  Independence,  Bathurst  remains  dis 
tinctly  British.  Faded  pictures  of  the  Queen  hanj 
in  nearly  every  home.  Bathurst  youths  dressed  ir 
spotless  whites  still  play  cricket  at  MacCarthj 
Square.  Bathurst  elders  still  gather  at  the  Kefornr 
Club  to  play  darts,  snooker-pool,  and  draughts 
while  downing  pints  of  Tennant's  beer  and  Guia 
ness  stout.  Such  virtues  as  these  led  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  never  visited  her  colony,  to  call  it  "that 
dear,  loyal  little  place."  Sir  Richard  Burton,  win 
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fid,  described  Bathurst  as  nothing  but  "mud,  man- 
groves, malaria,  and  miasma." 

Today,  however,  Bathurst  is  one  of  the  most 
feasant  cities  on  the  coast.  Though  down-at-the- 
leels.  it  is  a  charming,  friendly  town,  brightened 
>y  frangipani,  bougainvillea,  and  jacaranda,  and 
t  has  none  of  the  abject  poverty  or  foul  slums 
onimon  to  other  West  African  capitals.  During 
he  seven-month  dry  season,  the  days  are  warm 
ind  the  nights  cool-though  up-river  temperatures 
•un  to  140  in  the  sun.  The  summer  rainy  season 
n  Bathurst  is  hot  (often  over  100)  with  a  hu- 
riidity  admitted  by  the  British  tourist  guide  to  be 
'trying." 

Until  recently,  no  one  ever  expected  Gambia  to 
>e  a  country  at  all.  In  1661,  the  first  British 
settlers  used  it  as  a  convenient  trading  post  for 
slaves  and  other  coastal  products.  In  the  nine- 
eenth  century,  the  Colonial  Office  tried  repeatedly 
ind  unsuccessfully  to  exchange  it  with  France  for 
farious  parts  of  France's  African  empire.  The 
rrench  refused.  One  former  Governor  called  Gam- 
bia "a  geographic  and  economic  absurdity."  Just 
ix  years  ago,  a  Neic  York  Times  reporter  wrote 
onfidently  from  Bathurst  that  "Gambia  could 
never  stand  alone  as  an  independent  nation. 
Everyone  here  knows  this." 

Despite  such  opinions,  Gambia  has  become  Af- 
rica's 36th  independent  state,  and  the  115th  mem- 
er  of  the  United  Nations.  When  asked  for  his  re- 
ction  to  this  event,  one  high-ranking  British 
fficial  told  a  recent,  visitor,  "You  can't  really  live 
n  Gambia  unless  you  have  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
t's  a  lot  of  fun.  and  it  should  be  taken  that  way." 

A  Name,  a  Face 

'^.s  Independence  drew  near,  the  government 
usied  itself  in  equipping  the  country  with  the 
sual  accouterments  of  nationhood.   It  offered 
rizes  of  $140  each  in  contests  for  a  national  flag, 
'  coat  of  arms,  and  a  national  anthem.  Fortu- 
fately,  it  did  not  have  to  run  a  contest  for  a  new 
ame,  for  Gambia  has  always  been  The  Gambia, 
I  ive  or  take  some  variety  in  pronunciation  as  the 
j  ortuguese,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Eng- 
j  sh  tried  out  the  original  African  version.  A  prob- 
m  did  arise  early  in  1964,  when  the  administra- 
j  on  learned  that  Northern  Rhodesia,  which  was 
I bout  to  become  independent,  planned  to  adopt  the 
lame  "Zambia."  Colonial  officials  in  Bathurst 
I  rote  to  Lusaka  suggesting  as  tactfully  as  pos- 
I  ble  to  officials  there  that  they  consider  a  different 
ame,  but  the  effort  got  nowhere.  Ever  since,  mail 
In-  Radio  Gambia  has  gone  to  Radio  Zambia  in 


Lusaka,  and  packages  intended  for  Zambia  Air- 
ways have  wound  up  in  Bathurst  at  the  Gambia 
Airways  office. 

The  problem  of  invitations  for  the  February 
celebration  caused  a  good  deal  of  turmoil  because 
the  normal  delicacy  of  diplomatic  protocol  was 
compounded  by  Bathurst's  meager  housing  capac- 
ity. Its  one  hotel,  the  Atlantic,  had  only  fifty 
rooms.  "The  trouble  is,"  said  an  official,  "some 
of  the  African  nations  are  not  averse  to  inviting 
themselves,  or  requesting  invitations.  We  try  to 
keep  each  of  the  smaller  countries  to  one  delegate, 
but  some  of  them  have  written  back  to  say  they'll 
be  bringing  their  wives,  their  secretaries,  and 
other  officials.  Really,  it's  impossible." 

First  in  priority,  of  course,  came  Gambia's  fel- 
low members  of  the  Commonwealth— from  Aus- 
tralia to  Zambia.  Next  came  some  of  Gambia's 
West  African  neighbors:  Senegal,  Mali,  Maure- 
tania,  Morocco,  Guinea,  and  Liberia.  After  these, 
the  invitations  seem  to  have  been  distributed  with 
a  hard  look  at  potential  sources  of  foreign  aid- 
West  Germany.  France,  Israel,  Italy,  Russia, 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  United  States— plus 
a  glance  at  diplomacy:  Ethiopa  (a  leader  in  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  i  ;  Lebanon  (Gam- 
bia has  a  sizable  Lebanese  merchant  community)  ; 
and  the  Vatican  (you  always  invite  the  Vatican 
to  such  affairs  > . 

Along  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
a  five-man  Parliamentary  delegation,  Great  Brit- 
ain dispatched  the  Home  Fleet  cruiser  H.M.S. 
Lion  to  show  the  flag.  With  649  men  aboard,  the 
Lion  nearly  took  over  the  city. 

While  the  government  was  busy  with  official 
preparations,  individual  Gambians  did  what  they 
could  to  get  ready.  Nearly  every  woman  had  to 
have  a  new  dress,  many  of  them  buying  the  Gam- 
bian  Independence  cloth  that  began  to  flood  the 
local  market.  This  printed  material,  in  a  variety 
of  gay  colors,  displays  the  benign  features  of 
Prime  Minister  Jawara,  along  with  appropriate 
Gambian  scenes  and  inscriptions  such  as  "GAM- 
BIAN  INDEPENDENCE  1965"  or  "PEACE 
PROGRESS  PROSPERITY."  Men  and  women 
alike  sported  apparel  made  from  this  cloth.  Up- 
river,  crafty  traders  with  unused  stocks  from 


Berkeley  Rice,  who  was  correspondent  for  "News- 
week"  in  West  Africa,  has  written  a  book  about 
Gambia,  from  which  this  article  is  adapted.  It  will 
be  published  next  spring  by  Houghton  Mifflin.  In 
his  research  he  was  assisted  by  the  Philip  M.  Stern 
Family  Fund.  Mr.  Rice  has  studied  at  Amherst, 
Columbia,  and  the  Sorbonne,  and  lectured  at  the 
Haitian- American  Institute. 
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previous  African  Independence  celebrations  sold 
grateful  Gambian  peasants  dress  material  bear- 
ing the  faces  of  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea,  Kenneth 
Kaunda  of  Zambia,  and  the  late  Patrice  Lumumba 
of  the  Congo. 

"You  Know,  People  People" 

Importers  and  photographers  began  drifting 
into  Bathurst  the  weekend  before  things  got  under 
way.  The  "foreign  press"  consisted  of  correspon- 
dents for  the  Associated  Press,  Reuters,  the  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  London's  Daily  Express, 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  weekly,  West  Africa, 
plus  camera  teams  from  CBS  and  BBC  television. 
The  Eastern  Bloc  was  represented  by  gentlemen 
from  Czechoslovakia's  and  Hungary's  state  news 
agencies.  Rumors  circulated  during  the  week  that 
two  men  from  Peking  were  in  town  but,  if  so, 
they  remained  well  hidden.  There  were  assorted 
correspondents  for  various  African  publications, 
and  several  Gambians  of  the  local  journalistic  com- 
munity. 

Since  the  Atlantic  was  already  overbooked,  the 
government  arranged  to  house  the  press  dow  ntown 
in  Madi  Flats,  a  small,  temporarily  vacant  apart- 
ment building.  By  the  time  t  lie  thirty-odd  journal- 
ists had  been  crammed  into  it,  the  building  re- 
sembled a  pre-game  college  locker  room.  The 
Europeans  and  Americans  soon  scared  up  a  few 
dirty  tumblers,  broke  out  the  Scotch,  and  discussed 
events  in  the  Congo  and  who  had  covered  the  most 
Independence  stories.  Several  of  the  Africans  who 
arrived  late,  and  were  given  cots  in  the  crowded 
outer  rooms,  made  threatening  noises  about  dis- 
crimination, but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Though  Independence  Day  was  not  till  Thurs- 
day, George  Peters,  the  government  Information 
Officer,  called  a  press  conference  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  afternoon.  A  jovial  rotund  teddy  bear  of  a 
man,  "Capt'n"  Peters  first  came  to  Gambia  early 
in  World  War  II  as  a  supply  officer  with  the  Royal 
West  African  Frontier  Force;  he  stayed  on  for 
twenty  years  spending  most  of  his  time  editing 
the  official  thrice-weekly  Gambia  News  Bulletin. 
According  to  local  legend,  he  once  brought  fame  to 
himself  and  Gambia  by  riding  home  to  England  on 
a  motorcycle.  Now  he  stood  in  the  new  Information 
OHice,  briefing  the  press: 

"We  have  no  town  hall,  you  see.  It's  a  couple  of 
huts.  So  we  use  the  next  best  building  we've  got- 
that's  the  high  school.  The  band  will  play,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  H.R.H.  |  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent  |  will  make  a  speech.  Catch  him  be- 
fore he  opens  his  mouth  pldase.you  photographers." 


When  several  reporters  asked  for  advance  copie 
of  the  Duke's  speech,  Peters  informed  them  ths 
"higher  authority"  had  decided  against  advanc 
copies  of  any  speeches. 

"That's  ridiculous!"  said  Lloyd  Garrison  of  th 
New  York  Times.  "There's  not  an  independer 
state  in  all  of  Africa  that's  done  that.  What's  th 
reason  for  the  policy?" 

"In  case  there's  a  change  from  the  text,"  replie. 
Peters. 

"But  that's  exactly  why  we  want  advance  copie. 
If  we  don't  have  them  we  won't  know." 

"The  point's  well  taken.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do."' 

Reggie  Lancaster,  a  tall,  red-headed  photo^ 
rapher  from  the  Daily  Express,  asked  when  I' 
would  have  a  chance  to  get  shots  of  the  royal  coupi. 
"with  real  people— you  know,  people  people."  Whe 
Peters  started  to  explain  that  positions  for  tr 
press  had  already  been  worked  out  by  the  polio 
Lancaster  jumped  to  his  feet.  "For  your  interest- 
he  yelled,  "we've  been  to  dozens  of  these  thin^ 
before.  We  can't  use  any  more  formal  handshakin 
and  bouquet-giving." 

"I  realize  there's  not  much  human  interest 
said  Peters,  trying  to  calm  him.  "I'll  admit  it's  a 
ceremony  that's  been  done  before."  | 

Norman  Smart,  the  florid-faced  reporter  for  tr 
same  paper,  broke  in.  "I  think  it  should  be  points 
out  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  are  th; 
central  figures  in  this  story.  Everything  should  w 
arranged  so  that  we  can  lie  facing  them." 

One  of  the  Americans  argued  that  they  couldnj 
care  less  about  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  since  "tl| 
American  public  wouldn't  know  the  Duchess  d 
Kent  from  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham." 

The  press  briefing  nearly  broke  up  over  th} 
Anglo-American  conflict.  Peters  attempted  1 
calm  the  group  by  telling  what  he  considered  a< 
uproarious  story  about  his  father's  having  to^; 
him  he'd  "make  a  better  co-respondent  than  a  co( 
respondent."  No  one  laughed. 

Peters  next  outlined  a  few  visits  the  royal  coup, 
would  make  during  their  stay.  "The  Duke's  visit  t 
the  oil  mill  won't  be  much.  Just  the  mill  pressin. 
a  lot  of  groundnuts,  and  H.R.H.  mucking  abou 
Now  the  Duchess  will  be  visiting  the  maternit 
clinic  at  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  That's  the  huma 
interest  thing— the  Duchess  with  a  lot  of  babies."  I 

As  the  correspondents,  reporters,  and  photoj 
raphers  left,  there  were  mutterings,  and  durin 
the  week  "higher  authorities"  and  the  press  C01 
tinned  to  exchange  flak  over  such  issues  as  whetht 
the  sun  should  be  in  the  Duke's  eyes  or  the  can 
eramen's  lenses.  Harried  government  officials  wei 
heard  speaking  of  "a  bloody  bunch  of  prin 
donnas." 


Early  Monday  morning,  members  of  the  press 
rode  out  to  the  Yundum  Airport  in  three  new  gov- 
ernment minibuses.  The  entire  route  was  blocked 
off,  and  no  other  cars  were  on  the  road.  The  nor- 
mal contingent  of  stray  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
dogs-uninformed  or  unconcerned  about  the  day's 
solemnities— wandered  across  as  usual.  Policemen 
,  stood  at  intervals  along  the  route;  one  of  them 
was  urinating  against  a  bamboo  fence. 

Out  at  the  airport,  a  large  crowd  watched  the 
royal  plane  land,  and  saw  the  Duke  descend  in  a 
gleaming  white  uniform,  followed  by  the  Duchess, 
his  equerry,  and  her  lady-in-waiting.  The  Duke 
of  Kent  is  tall  and  slender,  with  a  pale,  bland,  boy- 
i  ish  face.  A  cousin  of  both  the  Queen  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  he  graduated  from  Sandhurst  and 
holds  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Royal  Scots  Greys. 
A  press  release  described  him  as  having  "enjoyed 
rowing  at  Eton,"  "captained  his  regimental  ski 
team,"  and  being  "fond  of  polo." 

Though  young,  the  Duke  is  no  stranger  to  the 
world  of  diplomatic  ceremony.  Representing  the 
Queen,  he  has  attended  Independence  celebrations 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  Uganda.  Also  standing  in  for 
Her  Majesty,  he  has  welcomed  to  England  Presi- 
dent Tubman  of  Liberia,  who  presented  him  with 
the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Africa,  Grand  Band;  and 
the  King  of  Nepal,  who  conferred  on  the  Duke  the 
Order  of  Tri  Shakti  Patta,  First  Class,  with  Chain. 

The  Duchess,  the  former  Katharine  Worsley, 
though  a  "commoner,"  is  a  charming,  radiant 
young  lady  whom  Central  Casting  would  unhesi- 
tatingly use  in  the  role  of  a  fairy  princess. 

The  Governor  Sir  John  and  Lady  Paul,  with 
Prime  Minister  and  Mrs,  Jawara,  greeted  the 
royal  party  and  led  them  along  a  new  cement  walk- 
way to  a  thatched-roof  reviewing  stand,  where  a 
i  few  hundred  government  officials  were  seated.  The 
Duke  reviewed  the  150  troops  of  the  Gambia  Field 
Force  while  the  Field  Force  Band  played  appropri- 
ate tunes.  Then  the  dignitaxies  climbed  into  their 
|  limousines  and  headed  back  to  Bathux'st.  On  the 
I'way,  one  of  the  American  reporters  asked  Capt'ix 
I  Peters,  "What  other  Dukes  and  Duchesses  do  you 
|  people  have  around  to  use  for  this  sox-t  of  thing?" 

"Well,  there's  Princess  Margaret  and  Tony,  the 
I  Queen  Mother,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester—that's why  we  breed  them  so  fast,  so  we'll 
I  have  enough  to  go  around." 

At  the  Civic  Reception  at  Gambia  High  School, 
IClocal  dignitaries  and  their  wives  sat  outside  in 
J  folding  chairs,  awaiting  the  royal  couple.  The  mid- 
I  morning  sun  blazed  down  on  the  women's  flowing 
I. gowns,  shimmering  in  pastels  of  lilac,  peach, 
I  citron,  and  lavender.  One  particularly  buxom  lady 
I  billowed  into  the  courtyard  like  a  ship  under  full 
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sail,  the  numerous  folds  of  her  body  enveloped  in 
layers  of  sequined  organdy.  Px-otruding  from  hex- 
lips  was  a  large  bi'own  chewing  stick  with  which, 
from  time  to  time,  she  explored  her  nether  dental 
regions.  .  .  . 

About  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  evening,  after  a  for- 
mal dinner  at  Government  House,  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  along  with  othei's  of  suitable  rank,  sat 
in  a  box  overlooking  downtown  Wellington  Street 
and  watched  the  parade.  The  joy  of  this  evening 
was  so  contagious  that  several  Western  journalists 
held  their  own  celebration  on  the  balcony  of  Madi 
Flats,  throwing  empty  Scotch  bottles  down  onto 
Wellington  Street. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  evex*yone  assembled  out 
at  Brikama,  22  miles  from  Bathui'st,  for  a  "Mansa 
Bengo,"  or  gathering  of  chiefs.  This  tradition- 
found  throughout  Africa— dates  back  to  unre- 
corded history,  when  chiefs  of  a  region  would 
gather  periodically  like  feudal  lords  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  king  with  speeches  or  more  convertible 
currency.  Gambia's  chiefs  and  area  councilors 
from  evexw  distx-ict  had  been  ferried  down  the 
river  on  the  country's  only  passenger  vessel,  the 
Lady  Wright.  Chiefs,  officials,  and  invited  guests 
now  sat  in  thatched-roof  reviewing  stands.  A  layer 
of  peanut  shells  covered  the  dusty  grounds. 

When  the  speeches  uttered  by  a  senior  chief  and 
the  Duke  were  over,  the  chiefs  went  up  one  by  one 
and  shook  hands  with  the  Duke,  as  their  retainers 
and  "griots"  put  on  brief  displays  of  dancing  and 
yelling.  The  "griots"  are  the  traditional  musicians 
of  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Like  medieval  minstrels, 
they  are  attached  by  custom  to  one  royal  family, 
and  are  i*esponsible  for  recounting  to  music  the 
tales  and  legends  of  that  family's  greatness.  As 
tribal  life  has  diminished,  their  function  has  de- 
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generated.  One  British  sociologist  who  studied 
them  recently  writes  that  "For  a  few  coppers  a 
griot  will  sing  one's  praises.  For  sixpence  or  one 
shilling  his  voice  will  be  louder  and  his  praises 
more  elaborate,  while  for  two  or  four  shillings  a 
man  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  men  in  The  Gambia." 

By  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Gambians  began 
gathering  at  MacCarthy  Square  cricket  grounds 
for  the  Independence  Eve  flag-raising  ceremonies, 
high  point  of  the  week's  festivities.  Several  thou- 
sand had  come  from  up-river  districts  by  truck, 
bus,  taxi,  boat,  and  foot.  By  nine  o'clock  the  Square 
and  surrounding  streets  were  filled  with  crowds 
later  estimated  at  up  to  20,000.  A  Royal  Marines 
drill  team  from  the  Lion  opened  the  evening's 
program  with  a  display  of  precision  marching. 
They  were  followed  by  more  lively,  if  less  precise, 
tribal  dancing  consisting  of  such  diversions  as 
the  kumpo,  ogoogoo,  makalo,  kankurang,  bolor, 
piti,  and  Bambara  debool. 

At  11:57.  the  Union  -lack  was  lowered  for  the 
last  time  in  Gambia,  while  the  baud  played  "God 
Save  the  Queen."  The  crowd  was  silent.  There 
were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  some  British  officials. 
At  midnight,  the  new  red,  green,  and  blue  flag  un- 
furled atop  the  pole.  Lit  by  a  single  spotlight,  it 
hung  limp  in  the  breezeless  night.  The  crowd  broke 
into  ;i  long  cheer,  church  bells  rang,  and  the  band 
struck  up  the  new  national  anthem.  This  time  there 
were  tears  in  Gambian  eyes.  The  delegate  from 
Mali  turned  to  his  neighbor  and  said,  "Well,  now 
the  real  problems  begin."  The  reporter  from  the 
New  Gambia,  the  PPP's  party  organ,  felt  stirred 
to  a  more  dramatic  outburst  : 

This  was  the  most  sensational  and  pathetic  mo- 
ment in  all  the  ceremonies,  when  we,  at  last, 
come  to  realize  that  the  shackles  were  not 
only  about  our  wrists  and  ankles,  but  also  round 
our  necks,  waist  and  everywhere,  but  have  by 
God's  grace  been  broken  and  shattered,  and  we 
now  are  as  God  intended  us  to  be  in  the  conti- 
nent in  which  he  had  placed  us. 

The  evening  ended  with  fireworks.  A  fixed  dis- 
play at  the  far  end  of  the  field  portrayed  in  glow- 
ing sparklers  the  features  of  Prime  Minister 
Jawara,  with  cap  and  spectacles.  As  the  sparklers 
fizzled  out,  the  face  slowly  disintegrated. 

Peace  and  Sanity 

The  next  morning  was  Independence  Day,  and 
the  crowds  gathered  again  at  MacCarthy  Square. 
The  Chief  Justice  swore  in  Sir  John  Paul  as  the 
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first  Governor-General.  Sir  John  said  that  "This 


small,  proud,  and  happy  country  can  look  forwan 
to  the  future  with  every  confidence."  He  con 
eluded  by  praying  that  "God  may  help  preserv 
and  prosper  this  small  settlement  of  peace  am 
sanity  in  a  world  which,  in  many  regions,  so  sadtj 
lacks  these  qualities." 

The  Duke  of  Kent  read  a  message  from  th 
Queen,  followed  by  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  thei; 
presented  Prime  Minister  Jawara  with  something 
called  the  "Constitutional  Instruments."  In  reply; 
the  Prime  Minister  said,  "We  are  very  consciou 
that  the  task  which  lies  before  us  is  formidable! 
.  .  .  We  are  a  small  nation,  who  like  to  think  tha- 
the  orderly  nature  of  our  people  can  contribute 
something  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  this  Contii 
nent.  .  .  .  With  The  Gambia's  characteristic  tolerj 
ance,  understanding,  and  friendliness,  we  intend 
to  align  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  world's  peace 
ful  forces." 

"Thank  heaven  for  that,"  commented  one  Brit! 
ish  reporter. 

That  evening,  a  glittering  State  Ball  took  plac 
on  the  grounds  of  Government  House.  Music  wa;j 
supplied  by  the  Royal  Marine  Hand  from  the  Lioi 
and  the  Eagles  Jazz  Band  from  Bathurst.  Lloyc! 
Garrison  of  the  Times  stirred  up  considerably 
comment  among  the  heavily  bemedaled  guests  witF 
a  maroon-and-blue  sash  he  wore  diagonally  acrosj 
his  chest  beneath  his  white  dinner  jacket.  Garri 
son,  who  had  covered  the  Congo  from  time  to  time 
explained  modestly  to  those  who  inquired  that  h] 
had  been  awarded  "Patrice  Lumumba's  belt"  fo 
some  vague  act  of  heroism.  The  belt,  an  Ivy  Leagm 
model,  had  actually  been  awarded  earlier  that  eve, 
ning  by  a  group  of  festive  colleagues. 

G.  Mennen  William 
-and  Other  Gifts 

In  between  the  various  ceremonies,  the  thirtj) 
state  delegates  greeted  Prime  Minister  D.  Kj 
Jawara  and  bestowed  on  him  gifts  from  then] 
countries.  State  delegations  were  led  in  most  cases] 
by  the  country's  nearest  diplomatic  representative! 
usually  based  in  Dakar,  Senegal,  or  Lagos,  Ni* 
geria.  Among  those  who  paid  greater  tribute  was' 
the  United  States,  which  sent  from  Washington 
G.  Mennen  Williams,  then  Assistant  Secretary  oi 
State  for  African  Affairs. 

By  far  the  tallest  delegate,  Mr.  Williams  stood 
out  at  every  ceremony,  his  gray  crew  cut  and 
polka-dot  bow  tie  clearly  visible  above  the  crowd 
of  fezzes  and  Moslem  caps.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker.  Almost  every  evening,  after  days  filled 
with  exhausting  ceremonies  and  meetings  with 


Here  are  22  ways  we  could  have  skimped  on  this  Bulova  Watch. 
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t.  We  could  make  fewer  of  our  own  parts,  but  then  they 
might  not  tit  together  like  clockwork. 


5.  We  could  have  skipped  polishing 
some  of  the  parts  you  never  see, 
but  they  wouldn't  work  as  well. 


e  could  make  a  single'movement  piece 

instead  of  this  3-piece  top- 
lit  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  repair  or  adjust. 


4.  We  could  stop  covering 
many  key  surfaces  with  a  corrosion- 
resistant  layer  of  nickel. 


6.  We  could  have  used  oil 
that  costs  a  lot  less  than 
$7,000  a  gallon. 


3.  We  could  stamp  out  gear  teeth, 
instead  of  cutting  them  individually 
but  they  wouldn't  work  as  smoothly. 


When  you  know 
hat  makes  a  watch  tick, 
you'll  buy  a  Bulova. 


ild  have  skipped 
lolishing  the 
.id  hands,  but 
skimp  now7 


could 
ised 

numerals 
dof 
plied 
'als. 


1  could 
ving  burrs 
ery  part 
ovement 


ild  have  skipped 
shing  the  dia  . 
ie  face  wouldn't 
beautiful. 


1  We  could  test  every  10th 
h  for  waterproofness  instead  of 
every  watch. 

17.  We  could  spend  less 
on  the  shock'resistance  unit, 
tut  it  wouldn't  take  shocks 
as  well  as  this  one. 


7.  We  could  stop 
processing  our  own  alloy- 
Buloloy-for  the  mainspring, 
but  we  wanted  to 
make  it  unbreakable. 


9.  We  could  have  used  steel  tools 
instead  of  expensive  diamond  tools 

to  cut  the  bevel  edge,  but  the 
\  edge  wouldn't  be  as  smooth. 


10.  We  could  get  rid  of 
our  metallurgists 
and  get  outsiders 
to  specify  alloys. 


8.  We  could  stop 
cleaning  movements 
ultrasonically. 


16.  We  could  have  used 
a  lot  fewer  than  30  jewels,  but 
the  more  jewel?,  the  longer  the  wear 
at  points  of  friction. 


11.  We  could  stop 
aking  our  own  precision 
hair  spring  and  buy 
one  of  lesser  quality. 


a.  We  could  have  parts  exposed, 
instead  of  protectively  encased. 


could  have  used  a  guard  pin 
that's  easier  to  make 
but  doesn't  fit  as  well. 


14.  We  could  have  made  round  holes 
instead  of  io-sided  holes 
in  the  foundation  plate,  but 
they  wouldn't  hold  the 
jewels  as  securely. 


15.  We  could  have  made  crude  punched  holes 
instead  of  smooth  shaved  holes. 


Who  cares 

if  we  can  or  defend 

forecast  the  weather. . .  our  shores. . . 


Nimbus  weather  satellite  designed  by  G.E.  for  NASA  Polaris  submarines  (so  different  even  the  uniforms  of  the  crew  B  1 

takes  photos  of  earth  day  and  night,  transmits  them  to  ground  use  Ci-I  fire-control  and  guidance  systems  for  their  missiles.  NeM[ 

stations  Detailed  photos  permit  weather  men  to  observe  Poseidon  missiles  will  use  more  advanced  C  i  - 1  systems.  Also,  wo  s 

weather  patterns  around  the  world,  predict  dangerous  storms  largest  submarine  operates  on  Ci-I-  nuclear  power  plant. 


or  outrace 
the  sun? 


w  imposed  designs  of  U.S.  Supersonic  Transport  (SST) 
lypm  Paris  to  New  York  in  3  hours.  Variable-sweep 
bcj  double-delta  Lockheed  below.  G.E.  is  developing 
ioj  >owerful  turbojet  engine  for  the  SST. 


General  Electric 

cares 

(And  we're  making  progress  on 
many  far-out  projects) 

Remember  when  "retro-rocket," 
"fuel  cell1'  and  "supersonic"  were 
strange  words? 

Now  they're  old  hat.  But 
newer,  stranger  words  crop  up 
daily  as  U.S.  industry  tackles 
new  challenges  in  aviation, 
space  and  defense. 

Many  of  these  strange  words 
are  being  used  in  General  Elec- 
tric research  projects.  Such  as 
"exoskeleton"  —  G.E.s  mechan- 
ical muscle-booster  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Wearing  this 
contraption,  a  man  has  the 
strength  to  lift  1.500  pounds. 

And  "ion  plasma"— a  revolu- 
tionary engine  that  G.E.  is 
developing  to  take  American 
spaceships  to  Mars. 

And  "veetol"— for  "vertical 
take-off  and  landing"  aircraft. 
The  XV-5A,  a  veetol  powered 
by  G-E  jet  engines,  can  take  off 
or  land  like  a  helicopter,  yet  fly 
at  nearly  the  speed  of  sound. 

More  such  words  pepper  the 
language  of  the  10,000  G-E  sci- 
entists and  engineers  working 
on  vital  aerospace  and  defense 
projects.  But  a  simple  word,  an 
old  word  at  General  Electric, 
spells  out  the  larger  goal  of  this 


work : 


'Progress. 


Tigress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


"...6,000  miles  from  home ...  and  my  wife  became  suddenly  ill.  Lufthansa  couldn't 
have  been  more  helpful  — even  took  us  to  the  airport  from  downtown  Cologne!" 

Unusual  service9  Mr.  George  F.  Glaus  of  San  Francisco  felt  it  was  — and  especially 
commendable. 

"Your  Messrs.  Assman  and  Hofmeister  demonstrated  a  thoughtfulness  and  consider- 
ateness  that  extended  well  beyond  ordinary  courtesy.  They  did  the  impossible  to 
assure  my  wife's  comfort  I  will  always  remember  this  with  gratitude." 


Yet,  the  unusual  frequently  happens  at  Lufthansa,  because  putting  ourselves  in  our 
passengers'  place  is  the  role  of  Lufthansa's  service  professionals.  Is  this  what  makes 
us  one  of  the  top  4  airlines  to  Europe  and  a  favorite  the  world  over?  Your  Travel  Agent 
thinks  so.  So  does  Mr.  Glaus. 

"The  service ...  just  wonderful."  Fly  Lufthansa  —  and  see! 


Luf  than ; 

German  Ai  ne 


Gambian  officials,  Mr.  Williams  was  out  in  the 
streets  joining  buxom  Woloff  women  in  energetic 
street  dances.  At  the  State  Ball  and  the  Miss  In- 
dependence Dance,  he  waltzed,  pachangaed,  and 
high-lifed  with  the  wives  of  nearly  every  impor- 
tant Gambian  official.  While  British  observers 
looked  askance  at  what  they  considered  such  bla- 
tant diplomacy,  the  Gambians  were  obviously  de- 
lighted. Mr.  Williams  has  the  gift  of  enjoying  him- 
self so  much  at  such  occasions  that  one  hesitates 
to  call  his  behavior  diplomacy. 

His  bluff,  gregarious  manner  made  a  dis- 
tinct impression.  On  Wednesday,  he  lunched  at  the 
hotel  with  the  Gambian  Minister  of  Finance  and 
other  officials.  At  one  point  during  the  meal,  Wil- 
liams leaned  over  to  the  Minister,  who  was  eating, 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  asked,  "Well,  what 
are  you  gonna  do  now  that  you're  independent?" 
The  startled  Minister  smiled  and  continued  eating. 
During  the  Prime  Minister's  reception  at  the  hotel 
that  afternoon,  Williams  walked  over  to  a  tiny 
African  who  stood  enveloped  in  a  flowing  brown 
robe.  Grasping  him  by  the  shoulders,  Williams 
shook  him  briskly,  and  bellowed,  "Malawi!" 

The  little  man  looked  up  at  Williams,  smiled 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Aren't  you  from  Malawi  ?"  asked  Williams,  still 
holding  the  African  firmly  by  the  shoulders. 

The  little  man  shook  his  head. 

"Weren't  you  at  the  Independence  in  Malawi  ?" 

The  man  not  from  Malawi  shook  his  head  again, 
beginning  to  look  a  bit  frightened. 

"Well,  you  havin'  a  good  time  here  at  Independ- 
ence?" 

The  little  man  nodded  uneasily.  Williams  let  go 
of  him  and  walked  away  to  greet  other  acquaint- 
ances. 

According  to  a  New  Gambia  reporter,  the  Prime 
Minister's  reception  "was  the  largest  ever  thrown 
in  The  Gambia.  The  guests  were  over  five  hundred, 
comprising  all  tribes  and  creeds  of  The  Gambia. 
.  .  .  The  service  was  superb.  Drinks  and  refresh- 
ments were  in  galore."  Drinks  were  indeed  in  such 
galore  that  one  official  of  the  Gambia  Workers 
Union  became  excessively  demonstrative  in  his  joy, 
and  had  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  lounge. 

America's  gifts  to  Gambia  consisted  of  one 
heavy-duty  loading  crane  for  Bathurst's  port  facil- 
ities, one  heavy  tractor  for  land  clearing,  and 
twelve  rice-hulling  machines.  To  those  who  wished 
to  make  comparisons— and  many  Gambians  wished 
to  do  so-the  $100,000  value  of  these  gifts  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  expressions  of  friend- 
ship received  that  week.  A  few  ungrateful  souls 
felt  that  this  was  a  niggling  sum  for  such  a  rich 
country  to  give. 
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Along  with  its  more  than  $3  million  in  annual 
aid,  and  a  special  grant  of  $70,000  for  half  the 
cost  of  the  Independence  celebration,  Great  Brit- 
ain announced  gifts  of  a  $224,000  river  launch  for 
the  Head  of  State,  a  new  Speaker's  chair  and  some 
furniture  for  the  Cabinet  Room.  A  problem  arose 
when  West  Germany  announced  that  it  too  planned 
to  give  an  executive  river  craft.  England  finally 
withdrew  in  favor  of  West  Germany. 

A  dispute  also  arose  over  the  Speaker's  chair, 
for  Speaker  A.  Sam  Jack,  who  had  designed  the 
present  chair  himself  (the  former  one  was  burned 
by  a  political  malcontent),  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  quite  happy  with  it.  The  issue  grew  more 
muddled  when  Bathurst's  Nigeria  Welfare  Associ- 
ation announced  that  they  too  were  giving  a  new 
Speaker's  chair.  Before  the  Government  could  sug- 
gest a  substitute,  the  chair  arrived— a  seven-foot 
ornate  throne  with  canary-yellow  upholstery  and 
carved  fleur-de-lis.  It  sat  for  a  week  outside  the 
P.M.'s  office,  while  the  administration  tried  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  it.  One  British  official  privy 
to  the  affair  of  the  chair  later  discussed  the  Ni- 
gerian model:  "They  ran  through  four  alterna- 
tives. They  could  use  it  to  enthrone  new  chiefs,  but 
the  chair  would  never  survive  the  trip  up-river  in 
a  Land-Rover.  They  tried  to  give  it  to  the  Speaker, 
but  he  likes  the  one  he  has  very  much,  thank  you. 
They  thought  of  giving  it  to  the  Mayor,  since  he's 
tall  enough,  but  then  someone  suggested  giving 
it  to  Gambia  High  School  as  a  prop  for  amateur 
theatricals." 

If  Russia  intended  to  vie  for  Gambia's  allegiance 
in  its  struggle  for  the  nonaligned  emerging  na- 
tions, it  did  not  show  it  with  some  icons  and  a 
case  of  vodka.  While  Israel  offered  twenty-five 
scholarships,  the  United  Arab  Republic  never  even 
appeared  on  the  list  of  givers.  India  gave  Mrs. 
Jawara  a  shawl  and  a  handbag,  while  the  Pakistani 
delegate  presented  a  silver  salver.  Australia  gave 
an  oil  painting  and  a  desk  set,  Canada  gave  two 
projectors  and  film,  and  France  caused  consider- 
able grousing  with  a  Sevres  vase. 

Nigeria  made  what  may  have  been  relatively 
the  most  handsome  gift  from  any  country-$28,000 
for  development  projects.  Alongside  this  sum, 
Ghana's  carved  mahogany  box,  Kenya's  silver  tray, 
and  Zambia's  lampstand  struck  many  as  slack. 
Senegal  provoked  the  loudest  outcry,  when  midway 
through  the  celebrations  a  Senegalese  fishing 
boat,  presumably  acting  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Dakar,  dumped  five  tons  of  assorted  fresh 
fish  on  the  Bathurst  wharf.  Although  the  purpose 
was  ostensibly  to  help  in  feeding  the  Independence 
crowds  from  up-river,  most  Gambians  considered 
the  gift  an  insult,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  the  fish  were  probably  caught  in  Gambian 
waters. 

As  gifts  continued  to  pour  in,  the  Gambia  Neivs 
Bulletin  published  periodic  lists,  including  their 
approximate  value.  This  practice  contributed  to  a 
running  public  debate  over  the  degree  of  generos- 
ity involved  in  each  case.  Intimidated  by  the  pub- 
licity, local  commercial  firms  grew  touchy  about 
discussing  their  gifts.  The  Bank  of  West  Africa 
and  Elder  Dempster  Lines  each  gave  $14,000  and 
the  United  Africa  Company  $28,000  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Compagnie  Francaise  de  l'Afrique 
Occidentale,  the  largest  French  trading  firm  in 
town,  gave  $6,160  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  other  four  French  firms  together  gave  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital  a  sterilization  unit.  S.  Madi  Ltd., 
the  largest  Lebanese  firm,  gave  the  Prime  Minister 
a  Chrysler  Imperial  convertible,  plus  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  dinnerware  engraved  with 
the  Gambia  crest.  Chellerams,  an  Indian  importer 
and  retail  firm,  gave  a  diathermy  set  and  an  oper- 
ating table  for  the  clinic  at  Bansang.  British 
Petroleum,  which  is  exploring  for  offshore  oil 
along  Gambia's  coast,  gave  a  compressor  for  the 
Technical  School.  Shell  Oil  gave  Gambia  High 
School  a  set  of  reference  books.  Mobil  Oil  gave 
twenty  wall  thermometers  and  six  hundred  ball- 
point pens. 

One  week  after  Independence,  an  anonymous 


reader  wrote  in  to  the  New  Gambia  with  a  critique 
of  these  gifts.  While  complimenting  the  firms 
which,  in  his  opinion,  had  acquitted  themselves 
with  distinction,  he  offered  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
others : 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  a  shock  and  it  is  very 
disappointing  too,  to  Gambians,  to  see  five 
French  Firms  which  have  been  long  established 
in  The  Gambia,  after  exploiting  all  that  we  had 
and  sending  all  to  France  to  develop  their  own 
country  .  .  .  cannot  donate  something  worth  the 

while,  but  only  £600  each  I  do  not  intend  to 

force  anyone  to  give  what  they  do  not  want  to 
give  but  I  feel  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
paucity  of  the  gifts  given.  .  .  .  THE  MANAG- 
ERS OF  THESE  FIRMS  SHOULD  REALLY 
RECONSIDER  THEIR  GIFTS. 


"Hope  They  Must  Have" 


u 


1  nofncial  Bathurst  was  just  as  active  as  the  gov- 
ernment during  Independence  Week.  Receptions 
were  given  by  the  Cooperative  Central  Bank,  Gam- 
bia Labor  Union,  PPP  Women's  Society,  Gambia 
Oilseeds  Marketing  Board,  Elder  Dempster  Lines, 
Nigeria  Airways,  and  the  Methodist  Boys'  High 
School.  The  Methodist  Girls'  High  School  Ex- 
Pupils'  Association  held  a  buffet  and  dance  at  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  and  the  Gambia  Drama  Festival  Com- 


Perseverance  Street,  Bathurst 


niittee  presented  a  special  performance  of  Anti- 
%\gone  at  the  High  School.  The  Vero  open-air  cinema 
.  put  on  special  showings  of  Maciste  Against  the 
Monsters  and  Thalus,  Son  of  Attila.  Shyben  Madi 
presented  special  wrestling  matches  at  his  arena 
at  Half  Die.  The  Young  Rising  Society  held  tribal 
dancing  on  Fitzgerald  Street,  the  United  Party 
i  held  Woloff  dancing  in  Anglesea  Street,  and  the 
PPP  held  drumming  and  dancing  in  Hagen  Street. 
The  only  function  that  did  not  go  off  as  scheduled 
,  was  a  facetiously  named  "Opposition  Party," 
planned  for  the  night  of  the  State  Ball  by  a  group 
of  British  residents  not  invited  to  it.  A  menacing 
phone  call  from  edgy  "higher  authorities"  led 
them  to  cancel  the  party. 

Like  most  changes  in  Gambia,  Independence 
took  quite  some  time  before  moving  up-river. 
For  several  weeks  after  the  Bathurst  festivities 
I  were  over,  village  headmen,  district  chiefs,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  organized  celebrations  in 
provincial  villages  and  towns.  Nearly  10,000  people 
[  gathered  at  Bansang  for  kankurang  and  seruba 
dancing,  after  which  they  settled  down  to  feasting 
,  on  seven  bulls.  At  N'Jau,  Sefu  Omar  Ceesay  led 
his  people  in  dancing  and  feasting  (16  bulls)  that 
went  on  from  early  morning  until  sunset.  At 
Chamen  village,  in  the  Nianija  District,  three 
hunters  fired  61  gunshot  salutes,  13  dancers  com- 
peted in  a  kankurang  contest,  and  Jainaba  Cham 
was  elected  "Miss  Nianija."  The  PPP  leaders  of 
Sami  District  held  an  impressive  affair  at  which 
some  4,000  people  consumed  10  bulls  and  20  sheep, 
and  Samba  Joss  gave  a  display  of  acrobatic  cycling. 

The  Bathurst  celebrations  went  off  with  an  or- 
derly precision  which  surprised  and  impressed 
everyone.  For  weeks  British  officials  had  rehearsed 
the  various  MacCarthy  Square  ceremonies.  Rabid 
Garabian  nationalists,  who  had  strenuously  ob- 
1  jected  to  the  "colonialists"  running  a  purely  Gam- 
I  bian  affair,  were  heard  the  following  week  proudly 
pointing  out  how  smoothly  Gambians  could  run 
things. 

There  were,  of  course,  minor  indignities  and 
calamities.  The  Lion's  arrival  on  Sunday  morning 
was  nearly  marred  when  some  bags  of  cement  on 
the  freshly  hosed-down  wharf  split  open  during 
Saturday  night.  By  morning  the  wharf  was  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  rapidly  congealing  gray  mud. 
|  Bathurst's  lone  fire  truck  rushed  to  the. scene  and 
[  barely  cleared  the  mess  up  before  the  Lion  docked. 
Fifth  Formers  at  Gambia  High  School,  de- 
scribed by  one  staff  member  as  "an  intelligent  lot, 
but  extremely  bolshie,"  presented  their  British 
teacher  with  a  wooden  chopping  block  labeled: 
"For  White  Heads."  One  of  the  hotel  stewards 
fussed  a  bit  over  a  Ghanaian  ten-shilling  note  left 
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him  as  a  tip  by  the  delegate  from  that  economically 
troubled  nation.  (Ghanaian  currency  is  neither  ac- 
ceptable nor  convertible  outside  Ghana.)  A  tank 
truck  struck  the  gate  as  it  left  the  oil  mill  one  eve- 
ning, spilling  seven  tons  of  peanut  oil  onto  the 
main  road.  This  made  driving  a  bit  sticky  until 
someone  covered  the  oil  with  a  layer  of  peanut 
shells.  Commissioner  Gordon  Edwards'  white 
Rolls-Royce  was  driven  off  the  road  into  a  swamp. 

The  working  press  suffered  a  few  near-catas- 
trophies  also.  The  CBS-TV  crew  sent  one  load  of 
films  and  tapes  to  New  York  via  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged series  of  flights  through  Dakar  and  Ma- 
drid, with  CBS  contacts  checking  the  shipment 
through  at  each  airport.  The  films  and  tapes  never 
reached  Madrid,  but  after  several  hours  of  frantic 
cabling,  they  finally  arrived  on  time,  direct  from 
Frankfurt.  Reggie  Lancaster  gave  up  trying  to 
develop  his  films  in  the  hectic  Information  Office, 
and  set  up  a  makeshift  darkroom  in  the  bathroom 
at  Madi  Flats.  Returning  there  one  evening  to 
process  the  day's  film,  he  found  that  the  cleaning 
boy  had  tidied  up  the  bathroom,  pouring  Reggie's 
developing  fluids  down  the  drain. 

Despite  these  troubles,  correspondents  managed 
to  get  their  stories  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
African  papers  hailed  the  occasion  and  damned 
Great  Britain  for  having  left  Gambia  in  its  present 
condition.  In  Senegal,  Dakar  Matin  predicted  that 
now  with  Independence,  Gambians  would  certainly 
choose  to  become  part  of  Senegal. 

The  influential  British  weekly,  West  Africa, 
called  Gambia  "the  worst  example  ...  of  the  carv- 
ing up  of  Africa  in  which  European  powers  have 
indulged."  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  said 
that  "Gambia  ought  never  to  have  occurred,"  but 
that  "it  deserves  a  few  cheers  for  its  pluck."  Nor- 
man Smart,  in  the  Daily  Express,  called  Gambia  a 
land  of  hope.  "Hope  they  must  have,"  he  wrote, 
"for  if  you  tried  to  float  a  company  in  the  City 
of  London  with  a  prospectus  based  on  what  they 
have  here,  you  would  get  a  visit  from  the  Fraud 
Squad." 

"To  the  Broad  Uplands" 

In  the  United  States,  many  papers  ignored  Gam- 
bia's Independence,  or  buried  the  story  on  page  17. 
Most  U.  S.  magazines  and  papers,  having  no  cor- 
respondents in  West  Africa,  had  to  rely  on  the  wire 
services.  Thus  many  of  them  carried  the  same 
quote  (later  denied)  from  ex-veterinarian  Jaw- 
ara:  "There's  not  a  cow  in  The  Gambia  that 
doesn't  know  me  personally."  The  New  York  Times 
called  Gambia  "the  most  overlooked  and  unwanted 
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state  in  Africa."  Time  cautioned  its  readers  that 
Gambia  was  "not  to  be  confused  with  Gabon  or 
Zambia."  Newsweek  felt  that  "in  a  more  rational 
world  Gambia  would  simply  not  exist  as  a  separate 
entity."  Complimenting  Gambia's  financial  good 
sense  in  contrast  to  some  of  its  extravagant  neigh- 
bors, the  magazine  quoted  Governor  Sir  John 
Paul :  "We  have  the  enormous  advantage  here  of 
never  having  had  much  money."  Concluded  News- 
week: "And  it  looks  as  though  Gambia  will  go 
right  on  having  that  advantage." 

A  sample  of  Gambian  reactions  to  Independence 
appeared  in  a  special  issue  of  The  Nation,  a  four- 
page  sporadic  Bathurst  monthly.  Mr.  Yoro  Khan, 
a  Head  Laborer  with  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, told  the  reporter,  "I  am  really  happy  about 
Independence  because  other  sister  countries  have 
it  and  therefore  The  Gambia  should  have  hers 
as  well."  Mrs.  N'Goneh  M'Boge,  a  shopkeeper, 
expected  "improvement  in  agriculture,  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  housing  for  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  Independence."  Madam 
Kumajar,  a  street  merchant,  was  happy  that  "In- 
dependence is  at  close  quarters  and  although  a 
seller  on  the  sidewalk,  I  am  hoping  that  all  will  be 
well  so  that  getting  a  stall  at  the  Albert  Market 
after  Independence  should  not  be  a  problem.  With 
the  attainment,  I  expect  the  present  poor  condi- 
tions to  improve  immensely  by  attracting  more 
investors  and  business  houses  to  curb  the  present 
wave  of  unemployment  adequately." 

The  one  note  of  caution  among  the  interviews 
came  from  "T.  K.,"  a  schoolteacher:  "I  will  not 
be  bamboozled  into  thinking  that  an  independence 
of  rosy  promise  lies  before  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  thought  of  it  smashes  me  to  fragments  with 
harder  tasks  of  individual  responsibilities  ahead." 

Capt'n  Peters,  writing  in  the  Gambia  News  Bul- 
letin, rose  to  a  commendable  degree  of  emotion  in 
summing  up  the  Independence  Week:  "And  so 
came  to  an  end,  an  historic  week  for  The  Gambia, 
with  all  its  drama  and  colour  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered. And  now,  on  to  the  broad  uplands  of  the 
future." 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  everyone  had  left-the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  the  state  delegates,  the  official 
and  unofficial  guests,  the  649  men  from  the  Lion, 
the  reporters  and  photographers.  Business  at  the 
Atlantic's  lounge  had  returned  to  its  normal  sedate 
pace,  and  the  permanent  residents  had  moved  back 
in.  Walking  the  empty  streets  of  Bathurst  on  Sun- 
day morning,  with  dead  leaves,  streamers,  and 
torn  paper  decorations  blowing  about,  a  young 
British-trained  Gambian  engineer  said  to  a  friend, 
"You  know?  It's  as  if  nothing'had  really  happened. 
Everything's  the  same  as  it  was." 


ON  A  VERANDA 

by  Louis  Simpson 

The  western  moon  is  rising 
Over  the  trees  and  dark  rooftops. 
Love, -is  it  you? 

It's  the  same  moon  they  have  here 

That  they  had  in  Jamaica 

When  I  was  a  child  and  the  moon  was  rising. 

She  rose  from  the  mountain  breathing, 
She  walked  through  the  lanes  regarding 
The  luminous  world. 

A  sea-wind  rustled  the  vines 

That  grew  on  the  veranda. 

When  they  lifted  me  in  their  arms. 

In  the  lens  of  the  telescope 
Everything  seemed  clear 
And  still  and  mysterious. 

The  moon  glides  over  Port  Royal, 
Tarred  posts  where  the  pelicans  brood. 
In  my  dreams,  black  waves, 

I  have  seen  the  lights  of  Port  Royal. 

I  have  heard  the  bell 

Of  the  drowned  cathedral  .  .  . 

Pacing  the  gun-platform 
While  Victory  leads  her  fleet 
Away,  to  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen. 

For  honor  is  not  here. 

There  is  only  the  barking  of  dogs 

And  rustling  of  lizards  in  the  vines. 

When  you  rest  on  the  oars  at  noon 
There  is  nothing  in  those  depths 
But  the  barracuda  that  floats 

Between  its  shadow  and  the  surface. 
There  are  only  the  red-tiled  roofs 
And  blue  hills  fading  away. 

And  yet  I  might  have  spent  my  life 
On  that  shore,  as  I  sometimes  dream, 
Searching  for  shells,  the  mouths 

That  are  singing  between  the  stones  .  .  . 
Gazing  at  the  rim  of  the  world. 
Smoke-trails  over  the  laboring  waves. 
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Mario  Savio 

THE  UNCERTAIN  FUTURE  OF 
THE  MULTIVERSITY 

A  Partisan  Scrutiny  of  Berkeley's 
Muscatine  Report 


J.  he  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  in  the  fall 
of  1964  brought  into  focus  the  deepest  conflicts 
dividing  American  society.  It  especially  cast  in 
relief  the  distorted  education  which  Berkeley  un- 
dergraduates endure.  It  made  clear  how  destruc- 
tive of  human  values  any  educational  institution 
must  be  when  it  is  run  by  and  in  the  economic 
interests  of  the  millionaires  who  sit  on  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Regents. 

In  the  spring  following  the  crisis  several 
Berkeley  students  (among  them  some  who  had 
taken  prominent  roles  in  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment) participated  in  meetings  with  then  Acting 
Chancellor  Martin  Meyerson.  In  those  meetings 
we  and  Meyerson  exchanged  views  on  the  need  for 
comprehensive  reforms  at  Berkeley.  We  discussed 
specific  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  Berkeley 
education,  and  we  considered  ways  to  facilitate  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals.  The  most  important 
of  the  measures  we  discussed  was  the  creation  of  a 
commission,  with  the  highest  authority,  to  study 
the  present  state  of  Berkeley  education  and  make 
specific  recommendations  for  its  improvement. 
Chancellor  Meyerson  proposed  a  faculty  commis- 
sion for  this  purpose;  the  Academic  Senate  ap- 
proved Meyerson's  proposal  and  nine  faculty  mem- 
bers were  appointed  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Education-better  known  as  the  Muscatine  Com- 
mittee after  its  Chairman,  Professor  of  English 
Charles  Muscatine."  Of  these  nine,  not  more  than 
two— by  their  public  support  of  student  demands 
during  FSM-could  be  said  to  have  won  the  trust  of 
those  students  most  interested  in  university 
reform. 

Their  report,  titled  Education  at  Berkeley,  was 
published  by  tin-  Berkeley  Division  in  March  1966 
(paper bound,  $3.25). 


Those  of  us  who  participated  in  those  earh 
meetings  with  Chancellor  Meyerson  expressec 
grave  doubts  that  any  commission  which  did  not 
include  students  as  voting  members  would  takf* 
the  evils  of  the  existing  educational  system  very 
seriously.  We  had  just  come  through  an  enlight-' 
ening  semester.  We  had  learned  that  even  on  the 
far  less  complex  civil-liberties  questions  with5 
which  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was  mostly  con- 
cerned, only  an  invasion  of  the  campus  by  several 
hundred  police  could  move  the  Academic  Senate1 
to  declare  itself  opposed  to  the  administration'.'' 
regulation  of  the  content  of  speech!  After  a  se-i 
mester  of  watching  the  Academic  Senate— an  un-v 
wieldy  body  whose  meetings  vary  in  size  from  on< 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred— bungle  through  simple 
legislative  procedures,  we  were  scarcely  eager  co 
trust  the  faculty  with  advancing  student  inter- 
ests in  complicated  questions  of  university  refonr!' 
—especially  when  those  student  interests  wen 
clearly  in  conflict  with  powerful  interests  on  the 
faculty. 

We  wanted  an  end  to  the  system  of  lecture 
courses,  grades,  and  course  units,  to  be  replaced1 
by  instruction  in  small  seminars  and  tutorials, 
with  the  quality  of  students'  work  evaluated  at 
length  in  writing  rather  than  by  the  assignment 
of  a  numerical  or  letter  grade.  All  of  us  were 
familiar  with  the  regular  use  of  grades  as  an 
escape  from  careful,  detailed  individual  evaluation' 
of  a  student's  progress.  But  this  evil  sprang  in 
good  measure  from  the  widespread  practice  of 
lecturing  to  large  classes  (up  to  as  many  as  one 
thousand  students).  Instructors  in  these  mam- 
moth classes  simply  did  not  have  enough  time  to 
get  to  know  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  "their'' 
students.  They  could  therefore  treat  them  all 
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squally  only  by  treating  none  fairly.  They  had  to 
make  do  with  "objective"  examinations  geared  to 
what  the  mythical  average  student  should  have 
learned,  a  practice  which  coerced  students  into 
passive  acceptance  of  a  pat  version  of  what  they 
should  know.  The  resulting  conformity  would  be 
rewarded  with  the  all-important  grade. 

The  California  legislature's  niggardly  appro- 
priations are  the  reason  for  these  large  lectures. 
Within  its  modest  budget,  the  University  is 
simply  unable  to  recruit  a  large  enough  faculty 
without  lowering  its  standards.  Given  these  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life,  each  faculty  member  must 
choose  to  be  primarily  a  teacher  or  primarily  a 
researcher;  there  is  not  enough  time  to  do  both 
jobs  adequately.  Thus  external  economic  pressures 
on  the  University  force  many  faculty  members  to 
regard  the  educational  needs  of  undergraduates 
as  something  of  a  threat  to  their  personal  research 
interests.  And  this  cleavage  is  accentuated  by  the 
astronomical  sums  of  money  for  research  and  pro- 
fessional education  being  poured  into  the  Uni- 
versity by  government  and  big  business,  both  of 
which  are  well-represented  on  the  University 
Board  of  Regents. 

But  the  present  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
specialized  education  and  research  is  apparently 
not  bad  enough.  Clark  Kerr,  members  of  the  Board 
pi  Regents,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  others 
who  inhabit  the  stratosphere  of  educational  high 
finance  have  been  attempting  to  force  on  the  state 
(iniversity  and  on  the  state  colleges  and  junior  col- 
leges a  "Master  Plan"  for  long-range  development 
Df  the  California  system  of  higher  education.'"' 
This  arrangement  would  divide  responsibility  for 
different  "levels"  of  higher  education  among  the 
many  state  colleges  and  universities.  Under  the 
Plan  Berkeley  will  undertake  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  graduate  education  and  research,  which 
ivill  be  accompanied  by  a  further  loss  of  emphasis 
(in  time  and  money)  on  undergraduate  teaching. 
Indeed,  some  legislators  reportedly  favor  dropping 
undergraduate  instruction  at  Berkeley  altogether. 
If  this  Plan  is  not  stopped  soon  (some  opposition 
is  developing  among  the  more  independent  state 
college  faculties  through  the  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia State  College  Professors),  the  great  enthu- 
siasm for  reform  generated  by  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  will  be  lost. 

Little  wonder  Berkeley  ranks  among  the  na- 

*There  are  at  least  69  public  junior  colleges  in  Cali- 
fornia and  16  state  colleges.  The  nine  campuses  of  the 
niversity  of  California  are  at  Berkeley,  Davis, 
rvine,  Los  Angeles  (UCLA),  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
an  Francisco  (medical  school) , Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
ruz. 


tion's  top  graduate  schools,  while  its  undergradu- 
ate colleges  have  suffered  such  serious  neglect.  The 
Muscatine  Report  was  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
cerned primarily  with  redressing  this  imbalance. 
Any  serious  reform  of  undergraduate  education 
must  be  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
limitations  of  the  present  system;  unfortunately, 
the  Report's  analysis  of  the  University's  offerings 
is  not  only  superficial;  it  shows  no  deep  under- 
standing of  the  aims  of  higher  education. 

A  Lack  of  Forthrightness 

adequate  report  would  have  assessed  the 
severity  of  the  inevitable  conflicts  between  the 
University's  research  function  and  its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  superior  general  education  for 
its  undergraduates.  It  would  have  dealt  frankly 
with  the  departmental,  industrial,  and  govern- 
mental vested  interests  which  aggravate  this  con- 
flict by  financially  rewarding  specialized  and 
professional  education  and  research. 

Above  all,  a  sound  report  would  have  analyzed 
with  great  care  the  controversial  Master  Plan  for 
the  statewide  system  of  higher  education.  The 
Muscatine  Report  acknowledges  that  the  Master 
Plan  would  make  Berkeley  even  more  graduate- 
oriented,  but  apparently  accepts  the  Plan  as  being 
above  criticism.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
the  Report  whether  the  Muscatine  Committee  be- 
lieved the  Plan  would  further  harm  or  perhaps 
somewhat  help  the  ill-used  Berkeley  undergrad- 
uate. I  personally  believe  the  Master  Plan  would 
only  hinder  improvement  of  the  undergraduate 
colleges— and  that  it  should  be  radically  redesigned 
or  simply  abandoned.  But  the  Muscatine  Commit- 


Twenty-three-y  ear-old  Mario  Savio  graduated 
first  in  his  class  from  Martin  Vayi  Buren  High 
School  in  Queens,  New  York,  and  later  moved  with 
his  family  to  Los  Angeles  County.  He  writes: 

"At  Berkeley  I  helped  set  up  and  taught  in  a 
tutorial  program,  took  part  in  a  number  of  civil- 
rights  picket  lines,  and  was  arrested  for  the  first 
time  in  a  mass  sit-in  in  the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco.  While  in  jaU  I  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Program. 

"Returning  to  Berkeley  in  the  fall  of  1964  from 
Mississippi,  I  discovered  that  the  Berkeley  admin- 
istration had  decided  to  end  the  sort  of  student 
political  activity  at  the  University's  main  entrance 
which  had  been  largely  responsible  for  my  involve- 
ment in  the  civil-rights  movement.  The  memories 
of  the  summer  in  Mississippi  made  inevitable  my 
strong  involvement  in  the  subsequent  Free  Speecli 
Movement,  which  protested  and  secured  the  re- 
moval of  University  restriction*  <>n  politics." 
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tee  does  not  even  discuss  the  possibility— or  de- 
sirability—of its  slight  amendment. 

Had  the  Muscat  ine  Committee  written  a  full  and 
careful  assessment,  no  degree  of  dispassion  would 
have  protected  its  recommendations  from  the 
attacks  of  powerful  enemies.  The  Report  shows 
on  signs  of  such  forthright  investigation.  Yet 
among  its  recommendations,  which  otherwise 
would  comprise  only  minor  if  enlightened  tinker- 
ings  with  the  present  system,  is  a  proposal  for  a 
campus  "Hoard  of  Educational  Development." 
Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Report,  this  proposal  is 
quite  controversial;  it  would  set  up  machinery  to 
circumvent  the  virtually  impenetrable  jungle  of 
administrative  and  financial  barriers  to  experi- 
ments with  the  educational  system— tutorials, 
smaller  classes,  etc.  The  anomaly  of  this  proposal 
in  a  report  otherwise  so  conspicuously  untouched 
by  brilliance,  as  well  as  familiarity  (gained 
during  the  FSM)  with  the  professional  vested  in- 
terests in  research  which  determine  much  of  Aca- 
demic Senate  politics  at  Berkeley,  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  Muscatine  Committee's  great  efforts 
to  avoid  making  enemies  were  largely  the  result  of 
a  political  motive:  to  win  majority  support  for  the 
Hoard  of  Educational  Development  in  the  Aca- 
demic Senate. 

Measured  in  its  own  political  terms,  what  has 
the  Muscatine  Committee  accomplished  here?  The 
Hoard  of  Educational  Development  was  adopted 
by  the  Academic  Senate  in  a  weakened  but  still 
workable  form."  The  Hoard  was  intended  to  over- 
come the  present  obstacles  to  curriculum  exper- 
imentation. As  approved  by  the  Academic  Senate, 
however,  it  was  designed  for  small  experiments 
only.  In  motivating  the  Hoard,  the  Muscatine  Com- 
mittee invokes  these  antibureaucratic  common- 
places : 

At  a  smaller  university  or  college,  such  as 
Wesleyan  or  Amherst,  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  whole  tone  of  undergraduate  education  by 
introducing  a  single  new  course  or  program. 
An  analogous  single  remedy  at  Berkeley  (or 
even  set  of  remedies)  would  be  a  monolith  of 
massive  proportions  and  bureaucratic  imper- 
sonality. Like  the  general  education  programs 
at  Chicago  and  Harvard,  it  would  readily  find 
critics  to  oppose  it,  in  the  name  of  the  very 
values  of  individual  excellence  which  general 
studies  programs  were  designed  to  pursue.  .  .  . 

■  The  conservative  attack  on  the  Board  began  in  a 
minority  report  written  by  Professor  George  C.  Pi- 
mentel  of  Berkeley,  whose  Department  and  College 
of  Chemistry  receive  substantial  grants  from  industry 
and  government.  One  of  Pimentel's  proposals  for  what 
he  calls  "relatively  minor  restructuring"  of  the  Hoard 
appears  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  Senate. 


On  first  reading,  this  passage  evokes  unques- 
tioning, if  vague,  agreement;  actually  it  holds  the 
key  to  the  fundamental  inadequacy  of  the  Board. 

There  have  been  a  multitude  of  small  experi- 
ments involving  radical  innovation  in  college 
curricula  on  American  campuses.  These  experi- 
ments (such  as  the  present  "Tussman  Program" 
at  Berkeley;  have  shown  that  with  sufficient  re- 
liance on  tutorials  and  small  seminars,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  away  with  the  coercive  aspects  of  the 
present  system  of  large  classes  and  letter  grades. 
These  experiments  have  been  designed  for  from 
less  than  fifty  students  to  a  few  hundred.  Precisely, 
what  is  needed  at  this  time  is  an  experiment  in. 
mass,  noncoercive  higher  education.  The  very 
problems  which  would  be  most  pressing  in  any- 
program  for  reform  of  Berkeley  as  a  whole- 
therefore  the  problems  we  are  most  in  need  of- 
solving— will  not  even  appear  in  an  experiment':! 
involving  less  than  a  thousand  students. 

The  assumption  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
must  be  challenged:  we  have  a  most  urgent  need 
at  Berkeley  to  design  and  carry  out  an  experiment 
for  at  least  one  thousand  undergraduates  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time,  an  experiment  which 
would  not  be  a  "monolith  of  massive  proportions! 
and  bureaucratic  impersonality."  Such  an  experi-* 
ment  would  be  out  of  the  question  with  a  student- 
faculty  ratio  much  above  ten  to  one.  The  published 
Berkeley  ratio  is  eighteen  to  one;  but  the  actual 
undergraduate  teaching  ratio  is  about  twice  asj 
high.*  Where  will  we  get  the  additional  teachers?! 
How  will  the  present  faculty  be  convinced  to  spend! 
more  of  its  time  teaching  undergraduates?  Fac-j 
ulty  politics  and  California  economic  realities  keptj 
the  Muscatine  Committee  from  discussing  these! 
questions.  No  wonder  the  Report  simply  assumes! 
that  massive  experimentation  is  undesirable. 

Unfortunately  this  assumption  does  not  appear  i 
merely  in  the  Committee's  rhetoric;  it  is  incor- 9 
porated  into  its  recommendations  as  well.  Along  i 
with  the  Board  of  Educational  Development,  there 
is  to  be  a  "Committee  on  Curricula."  This  new  jm 
faculty  committee  will  have  the  power  to  approve 
the  degrees  of  those  Berkeley  students  whose  work  1 

'  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  undergraduate  i 
teaching  ratio  is  about  30  students  for  every  instruc-  b 
tor.  But  I  doubt  the  situation  is  even  this  good.  I  base  | 
my  doubt  on  the  following  information  given  in  the  | 
Muscatine  Report:  the  average,  lower-division  (first 
two  years),  faculty-taught  class  has  70  students, 
and  the  average,  upper-division   (final  two  years), 
faculty-taught  elass  has        while  the  percentages  of 
the  total  student  body  in  these  two  undergraduate 
divisions  are  28  per  cent  and  37  per  cent  respectively. 
Tin-  uniks  out  !<>  an  aw  i  ago  undergradute  >  lass  size 
of  -14. G  students. 
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in  experimental  programs-in  place  of  normal  de- 
gree requirements— is  not  acceptable  to  any  of  the 
existing  departments  or  colleges.  In  no  year,  how- 
ever, can  this  committee  approve  degrees  number- 
ing more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's 
graduating  class. 

Berkeley  graduates  about  2,500  students  a  year. 
If  in  a  given  year  the  Committee  on  Curricula 
must  insure  the  degrees  of  students  graduating 
from  an  experimental  program  even  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  already  existing  "Tussman  Pro- 
gram" (designed  for  150  students),  then  in  that 
same  year— unless  the  Berkeley  Senate  grants  its 
special  approval— no  other  students  may  be  grad- 
uated from  experimental  curricula  not  approved 
by  a  college  or  department.  But  the  great  lack  of 
forthright  inquiry  which  characterizes  the  Mus- 
catine Report  is  itself  ample  testimony  to  the 
cool  diffidence  with  which  the  Academic  Senate 
receives  novelty  and  innovation.  The  Board  of 
Educational  Development  is  well  designed,  then, 
to  prevent  any  experimentation  which  poses  the 
serious  threat  of  initiating  a  general  reform  of 
the  University. 

A  Reduction  in  Discontent 

Very  likely  the  Board  will  help  provide  the  most 
enterprising  students  with  a  variety  of  unusual 
and  challenging  supplements  to  a  meager  educa- 
tional diet.  Since  these  students  have  been  the 
most  articulate  in  their  criticism  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Board  may  actually  succeed— where  less 
"liberal"  measures  have  failed— in  reducing 
expressed  discontent,  but  without  achieving  mean- 
ingful reform.  But  clearly,  a  variety  of  small  ex- 
periments will  offer  little  to  the  great  majority 
of  students,  whose  very  lack  of  enterprise  demon- 
strates their  greater  need  for  special  assistance. 

The  fate  of  the  majority  of  undergraduates  is 
sealed  in  the  statewide  Master  Plan  ( I  am  drawing 
on  statistics  in  the  Muscatine  Committee's  Re- 
port) :  In  the  next  decade  the  undergraduate  en- 
rollment of  the  Berkeley  campus  will  decrease  by 
almost  3,000,  although  in  1970  the  average  size  of 
faculty-taught  undergraduate  classes  will  actually 
be  slightly  greater  than  in  196 4.  (Over  this  same 
six-year  period  the  average  size  of  graduate 
classes  will  decrease.)  The  faculty,  in  1970,  will 
be  spending  more  time  with  graduate  students; 
undergraduates  in  their  first  two  years  will  attend 
faculty-taught  classes  averaging  sixty  students 
each.  In  commenting  favorably  on  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  Committee  starkly  reveals  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Master  Plan : 


The  combination  of  one  class  with  20  students 
and  three  classes  each  with  180  students  for  a 
student's  program,  corresponds  to  the  60  aver- 
age projected  for  the  lower  division;  so  does 
one  class  of  15  and  four  classes  each  of  240. 
From  these  averages  we  deduce  that  if  a  lower- 
division  student  is  enrolled  in  four  courses 
during  any  given  quarter,  he  could  expect 
statistically  to  have  one  faculty-conducted  small 
class  if  the  other  three  are  large  ones  (180  to 
240,  or  more  ) . 

This  is  cruel  nonsense.  By  "small  undergraduate 
class"  the  Muscatine  Committee  means  a  class  at 
least  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  average 
graduate  class  (10.3  students  in  1970)!  By 
"small"  I  understand  "tutorial"  or  "small  semi- 
nar"—six  students  or  fewer.  And  in  any  case, 
after  the  harassment  of  three  classes  of  180  stu- 
dents each,  only  the  exceptional  student  will  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  modest  benefits 
of  a  "small"  class  of  twenty.  The  Report  assures 
us:  "The  Committee  would  favor  an  eventual  re- 
duction in  class  size  by  gradual  expansion  of  the 
faculty  while  student  enrollment  holds  constant." 
This  single  sentence  is  the  only  clear  indication  in 
the  entire  Report  that  the  Muscatine  Committee 
even  considered  what  is  after  all  the  only  adequate 
remedy.  Perhaps  it  was  italicized  so  we  shouldn't 
miss  it  in  too  rapid  reading.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
pious  wish.  "Optimum  teaching  effectiveness  with- 
in the  existing  budgetary  constraints"  means  in 
fact  that  far  from  being  reduced,  the  average  un- 
dergraduate class  size  will  be  increased. 

The  Berkeley  faculty  declared  itself  clearly  op- 
posed to  the  quarter  system  of  year-round  opera- 
tion. (The  quarter  system  too  is  part  of  the  Master 
Plan. )  Nevertheless,  despite  the  expressed  will  of 
the  faculty,  in  the  interests  of  economic  efficiency 
the  campus  is  going  off  the  traditional  semester 
system  beginning  this  fall.  The  Committee  clearly 
accepts  as  normal  a  student's  program  of  four  or 
even  five  courses  per  quarter.  Yet  in  persuading 
the  Berkeley  faculty  to  accept  the  quarter  system, 
administration  spokesmen  had  argued  that  its 
adoption  would  result  in  students  being  less  co- 
erced, more  able  to  pursue  their  studies  with 
greater  leisure  and  in  greater  depth,  since  they 
could  then  attend  only  three  courses  each  quarter 
rather  than  the  five  courses  per  semester  as  at 
present. 

Revolution  in  a  Factory 

The  Muscatine  Committee  was  appointed  largely 
in  response  to  severe  student  criticisms  of  the 
University,  yet  it  failed  to  deal  in  any  meaningful 
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way  with  these  criticisms.  The  Report  says:  "In 
sum,  the  dissatisfied  student  finds  the  University 
to  be  just  another  part  of  the  established  order. 
His  alienation  from  society  turns  into  alienation 
from  his  university."  Nowhere  does  the  Committee 
begin  to  consider  whether  it  is  in  fact  reasonable 
to  regard  the  University  as  largely  "just  another 
part  of  the  established  order."  The  clear  concern 
here  is  to  discover  not  what  is  wrong  with  the 
University,  but  what  is  wrong  with  the  students. 

The  two  questions  are,  of  course,  inseparable. 
But  standing  the  matter  thus  on  its  head,  the  way 
is  cleared  for  a  psychological  rather  than  a  polit- 
ical or  economic  explanation : 

The  antirational  aspects  of  student  thought 
contribute  to  this  attitude.  Students  who  hold 
unreflectingly  the  belief  that  feeling  is  a  surer 
guide  to  truth  than  is  reason,  cannot  readily 
appreciate  the  University's  commitment  to  ra- 
tional investigation.  If  they  believe  that  West- 
ern culture  is  decadent,  they  cannot  appreciate 
the  University's  devotion  to  its  preservation 
and  transmission. 

After  this  caricature  of  "student  thought,"  the 
Committee  has  the  reader  well  prepared  to  dismiss 
the  students'  indictment  of  the  submission  of  the 
University  to  the  growing  influences  of  govern- 
ment and  industry.  This  indictment  is  portrayed 
as  a  logical  contradiction,  resulting  from  the 
know-nothing  antirationalism  of  the  students: 

There  is  a  contradiction  in  this  criticism 
that  betrays  the  anti-intellectual  stance  of  the 
non-conformist  students.  They  condemn  the 
University  because  it  is  a  factory  that  turns 
out  the  products  demanded  by  society  and  trains 
students  in  the  rules  of  the  game.  .  .  .  They  see 
the  University  as  an  agent  of  the  power  struc- 
ture, and  they  want  it  instead  to  become  an 
agent  of  their  own  moral  revolution.  A  major 
task  of  the  University  is  to  convince  students 
of  the  value  of  free  and  independent  inquiry, 
of  the  need  of  the  University  for  autonomy 
from  all  quarters  if  it  is  properly  to  serve 
society. 

How  much  less  convincing  this  rhetoric  would 
have  been  had  the  Committee  taken  the  trouble 
to  point  out  that  the  thesis  they  attribute  to  the 
students  was  originally  obtained  by  them  from 
Clark  Kerr  himself.  This  sad  thesis  Is  a  central 
theme  of  Kerr's  now-legendary  Godkin  Lectures 
on  the  "Multiversity."  "  And  what  of  the  supposed 
contradiction?  To  be  a  "factory  that  turns  out  the 
products  demanded  by  society  and  trains  students 
in  the  rules  of  the  game"  is  manifestly  incompat- 
ible with  the  ideal  of  a  free  and  independent  Uni- 

*Condensed  in  Harper's  (November  1908)  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  the  HaVvard  University  Press, 
titled  The  Idea  of  the  Multiversity. 


versity ;  but  to  be  an  "agent  of  the  students'  mora 
revolution"  requires  nothing  more— nor  less— thai 
a  declaration  of  independence  and  "autonomy  front 
all  quarters."  A  major  task  of  the  University  is  tfl 
be  itself  convinced  of  "the  value  of  free  aw 
independent  inquiry." 

Nowhere  in  the  Committee's  Report— least  ol 
all  in  its  recommendations— is  there  any  sense  ot 
responding  to  a  real  emergency.  These  recommeni 
dations  have  now  gone  to  the  Academic  Senate  fos 
action.  Some  have  been  passed,  most  will  be— verj 
few 'are  at  all  controversial.  Taken  together  thei 
barely  constitute  an  acknowledgement  of  the  relej 
vance  of  the  students'  critique  of  their  University} 
they  are  at  best  a  feeble  response  to  specific  stul 
dents  demands.  The  worst  features  of  the  system 
of  large  lectures  and  perfunctory  grades  will  bJ 
emphasized  in  the  conversion  to  the  quarter  sysj 
tern,  and  under  the  statewide  Master  Plan  tha 
average  size  of  undergraduate  classes  will  in] 
crease.  But  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  Muscatind 
Committee  dealt  with  student  complaints  witn 
that  same  paternal  arrogance  with  which  the  ad-l 
ministration  tried  to  throttle  student  politics  i 
1964. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  Master  Pla 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  Muscatine  Report  sho 
that  faculty  members  and  students  are  consist 
ently  excluded  from  those  groups  of  legislators 
bureaucrats,  and  businessmen  which  make  th 
most  far-reaching  decisions  concerning  the  devel 
opment  and  reform  of  the  University.  Those  of  i 
whose  lives  are  directly  involved  are  denied  an 
effective  voice  in  these  decisions  which  structur 
and  pervert  our  immediate,  daily  environment 
What  has  become  of  the  "consent  of  the  gov 
erned" '.' 

The  government  officials  and  businessmen  wh 
rule  the  University  until  now  have  been  able  to 
rely  on  the  divisions  within  the  faculty,  and  be 
tween  parts  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body 
especially  the  undergraduates.  The  fears  and  mis 
givings  we  students  expressed  in  those  meeting 
with  Chancellor  Meyerson  in  the  spring  of  1965 
have  proven  well-founded.  It  gives  me  little  joy 
to  say  we  were  right.  Perhaps  students  at  other 
large  universities  can  benefit  from  Berkeley's  mis 
take.  For  our  early  fears  of  the  Muscatine  Com 
mittee  apply  in  varying  degrees  to  all  large  univer 
sities  in  need  of  reform.  No  one  can  speak  for 
students  but  students.  And  we  will  secure  the 
right  to  a  decent  education  only  when  we  have 
organized  ourselves  independently  of  both  faculty 
and  administration,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
workers  have  organized  themselves  into  trade 
unions. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1966 
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Gerald  Durrell 

TWO  IN  THE  BUSH 

Animal  Adventures  in  New  Zealand 
and  Malaya 


The  following  episodes  are  parts  of  a  chronicle  o) 
a  six-months  journey  which  took  us  through  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Malaya.  The  reasons  for 
this  journey  were  twofold— firstly,  that  I  wanted 
to  see  what  was  being  done  about  conservation  in 
these  countries  and,  secondly,  that  the  BBC 
wanted  to  make  a  series  of  television  films  on  the 
senile  subject. 

New  Zealand :  The  Arrival 

We  had  meant  to  creep  unobtrusively  into  New 
Zealand,  film  and  see  what  we  wanted  to,  and  then 
creep  unobtrusively  out  again.  But  when  the  ship 
docked  at  Auckland,  we  found  that  the  Wildlife 
Department— having  been  apprised  of  our  arrival- 
had  unrolled  a  red  carpet  of  embarrassing  dimen- 
sions for  us.  The  first  intimation  of  this  was  the 
arrival  on  board  of  a  short,  stocky  individual 
f  li  nking  not  unlike  a  muscular  Tweedle  Dum) 
with  innocent  baby-blue  eyes  and  a  wide  grin. 

"I,"  he  proclaimed,  crushing  my  hand  in  an  iron 
grasp,  "am  Brian  Bell  of  the  Wildlife  Service.  The 
Department  has  given  me  the  job  of  escorting  you 
round  New  Zealand  and  making  sure  that  you  sec 
all  you  want  to  see." 

"That's  extremely  kind  of  the  Department,"  1 
said,  "but  I  had  really  no  intention  of  worry- 
ing .  .  ." 

"I  have  driven  your  Land  Rover  up  from  Wel- 
lington," interrupted  Brian  firmly,  "and  yesterday 
I  met  your  two  colleagues  from  the  BBC  and  they 
are  on  their  way  up  to  meet  us." 

"That's  very  kind  ..."  I  began. 

"Also,"  continued  Brian  as  if  I  had  not  spoken, 
fixing  me  with  his  hypnotic  blue  stare,  "I  have 
worked  out  an  itinerary  foi1  you.  Just  cross  out 
the  things  you  don't  want  to  do." 
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He  handed  me  a  sheaf  of  typewritten  documents 
that  looked  like  a  cross  between  the  plans  for  a 
Royal  State  Visit  and  some  gigantic  army  ma- 
neuvers. It  was  full  of  fascinating  suggestions  and 
orders,  such  as  "June  five,  0.500  hours,  see  Royal 
Albatross,  Taiaroa  Head."  However,  before  I 
could  voice  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  Brian  had 
glanced  at  his  watch,  scowled  terrifyingly,  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  then  disappeared  at  a  smart 
trot.  I  was  leaning  against  the  rail,  clutching  my 
massive  itinerary  and  feeling  slightly  dazed,  when 
my  wife  Jacquie  appeared. 

"Who  was  that  bloke  in  the  brown  suit  I  saw  you 
talking  to?"  she  asked. 

"That  was  one  Brian  Bell,"  I  replied,  handing 
her  the  itinerary.  "He's  from  the  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment and  he  has  been  sent  especially  to  Organize 
us  with  a  capital  O." 

"I  thought  that's  just  what  you  wanted  to 
avoid?"  said  Jacquie. 

"It  was,"  I  said  gloomily. 

She  glanced  rapidly  through  the  itinerary  and 
raised  her  eyebrows. 

"How  long  do  they  think  we're  staying— ten 
years?"  she  asked. 

At  that  moment  Brian  returned  and  I  intro- 
duced him  to  Jacquie. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  he  said  absently.  "Now, 
all  your  luggage  has  gone  ashore  and  I  have  ar- 
ranged Customs  clearance.  We'll  load  it  up  and 
drive  to  the  hotel.  The  first  Press  Conference  I've 
arranged  for  eleven  o'clock  and  the  second  one 
for  two-thirty.  Then  there's  the  TV  interview  to- 
night, but  we  needn't  worry  about  that  yet.  So  if 
you're  ready,  we  can  get  started." 

Our  minds  in  a  whirl,  we  were  hustled  ashore 
by  Brian  and  the  next  few  hours  were  among  the 
most  hectic  I  have  ever  spent.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  last  of  the  reporters  left,  I  lay  down 
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on  the  bed  and  closed  my  eyes.  I  was  just  drifting 
off  into  a  pleasant  doze  when  there  was  a  knock  on 
the  door  and  Brian  Bell  appeared,  with  an  Organ- 
izing gleam  in  his  eye. 

"Hullo,"  he  said  brightly,  "feeling  more 
rested?" 

"I  feel,"  I  said  bitterly,  "as  if  I  had  just  been 
rescued  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  from  an  excep- 
tionally large  butt  of  Malmsey." 

"Good,"  said  Brian,  not  really  listening.  "Now, 
as  we  have  to  make  an  early  start  tomorrow  and  as 
this  will  be  your  last  chance  to  see  them,  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  run  down  and  see  the  Wrybills. 
We've  got  time  before  the  TV  show." 

One  of  the  basic  rules  of  life,  I  have  found,  is 
that  you  never  learn  anything  unless  you  confess 
your  ignorance.  Say  that  you  don't  know  and 
people  fall  over  themselves  to  teach  you  or  show 
[you  and  within  next  to  no  time  all  is  vouchsafed  to 
lyou.  I  applied  this  philosophy  now. 
"What  is  a  Wrybill?"  I  asked. 
Brian's  round  blue  eyes  became  even  rounder 
jat  this  confession  of  my  ignorance,  but  he  was  too 
polite  to  say  anything. 

"It's  a  small  wading  bird,"  he  explained  care- 
fully, as  to  a  mentally  defective  child  of  two,  "and 
it  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  beak  is 
twisted  to  one  side.  They're  only  found  in  New 
Zealand  and  there  are  not  very  many  of  them  left, 
[but  there's  a  small  colony  of  them  just  down 
the  coast  from  here  and  I  thought  we  could  nip 
[down  and  see  them." 


The  idea  of  seeing  a  bird  with  a  beak  that  bent 
sideways,  even  to  a  naturalist  in  my  condition, 
was  irresistible  and  so  in  a  very  short  time  we 
had  left  the  outskirts  of  Auckland  behind  and 
were  driving  through  the  countryside.  As  we 
drove  further  and  further  a  deep  depression 
settled  on  me,  for  the  landscape  was  exactly  the 
pleasant,  gently  undulating  type  of  countryside 
you  can  find  on  the  Dorset-Devon  borders.  By  the 
time  we  were  bumping  down  a  rough  track  toward 
the  coast  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  why  we  had 
come  to  New  Zealand  in  the  first  place. 

Brian  eased  the  Land  Rover  through  a  flock  of 
sheep,  who  scattered  before  us,  their  fleeces  wob- 
bling as  they  ran,  and  then  brought  the  vehicle  to 
rest  by  a  hedge.  Beyond  the  hedge  spread  an  area 
of  rough,  tussocky  ground,  beyond  that  a  bare,  flat 
area  of  dried  mud,  then  a  shingle  beach  and  the 
gray  and  uninviting  sea.  Normally,  Brian  ex- 
plained, the  Wrybills  spent  their  time  feeding  on 
a  long  shingle  spit  to  the  left  of  us  but  at  high 
tide,  when  the  spit  was  covered,  they  moved  in- 
land to  the  flat,  muddy  area  that  we  could  see  di- 
rectly in  front  of  us.  We  strained  our  eyes  but, 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was  no  bird  life  in 
sight.  Brian,  muttering  the  outraged  mutters  of 
an  Organizer  whose  Organization  has  broken 
down,  moved  slowly  down  the  hedge  and  we  fol- 
lowed him.  A  stiff,  cold  breeze  had  now  sprung  up, 
accompanied  by  a  mild  drizzle,  and  I  began  to  think 
longing  thoughts  of  warm  baths  and  soft  beds. 
Suddenly  Brian  stopped  and  lifted  his  field  glasses. 
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"Ha!"  he  barked  triumphantly,  "(here  they  are. 
A  little  out  of  position,  but  they're  there." 

He  pointed  and  I  focused  by  glasses  at  the  area 
he  indicated.  At  first  all  I  could  see  was  a  large 
expanse  of  uninspiring  gray  mud,  apparently 
completely  devoid  of  any  life  whatsoever.  Then  I 
saw  what  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  a  gray,  gos- 
samer-like shawl  of  large  dimensions  performing 
a  sort  of  whirligig  motion  on  the  mud.  On  close 
examination  this  turned  out  to  be  a  tightly 
packed  conglomeration  of  small  birds,  all  perform- 
ing some  strange  gyrations  that  kept  them  in  al- 
most constant  motion  yet  on  exactly  the  same  spot. 
We  moved  cautiously  through  the  tussocky  area  of 
rough  ground  that  separated  us  from  them  and 
eventually  managed  to  get  within  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  them  without,  apparently,  causing 
them  the  slightest  alarm.  Then  we  could  see  clearly 
what  they  were  doing  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  group  actions  I  have  seen  per- 
formed by  birds. 

The  Wrybills  were  small  (about  the  size  of  a 
Ringed  Plover),  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parts 
and  white  below,  with  a  white  stripe  across  the 
forehead  and  across  the  top  of  the  eye  and  a  very 
neat  black  bib  under  the  chin.  The  small  beaks 
were  all  bent  from  left  to  right  like  a  billhook  and 
this,  for  some  extraordinary  reason,  combined 
with  their  neatly  domed  heads  and  dark  eyes,  made 
them  look  as  if  they  all  had  snub  noses.  But  it  was 
their  actions  that  fascinated  me  even  more  than 
their  unique  beak  formation.  There  were  about 
fifty  of  them  and  they  covered  an  area  some  thirty 
feel  by  twenty,  all  facing  into  the  wind  and  all 
standing  on  one  leg.  I  noticed  that  each  bird  kept 
some  twelve  inches  or  so  away  from  its  neighbors. 
They  would  stand  there,  shuffling  their  feathers 
and  blinking,  balancing  their  frail  bodies  against 
the  wind,  looking  incredibly  mournful.  Then  sud- 
denly, one  of  them  would  hop  forward  (still  on 
one  leg)  some  six  inches  or  so.  This  would,  of 
course,  destroy  the  careful  territory  arrangement 
of  the  whole  group  and  so  all  the  birds  nearest  to 
the  one  thai  had  moved  would  have  to  move  too 
and,  in  turn,  all  the  ones  nearest  to  them  would 
have  to  move  and  so  on.  Thus,  periodically,  the 
whole  conglomeration  would  be  in  motion  yet  the 
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group  as  a  whole  remained  exactly  where  it  was. 
However  carefully  I  watched  them  I  could  not  see 
any  valid  reason  for  this  sudden  outbreak  of  move- 
ment; they  were  not  displaying,  nor  were  they 
feeding.  They  just  stood  there  like  a  group  of 
dispirited,  poverty-stricken  orphans  and  every  so 
of  ten— to  relieve  the  tedium— they  would  break  into 
this  weird  game  of  hopscotch.  Brian  said  it  was 
thought  that  the  strange  shape  of  the  Wrybill's 
beak  was  to  assist  it  in  feeding.  With  this  curious 
bent  beak,  it  can  slide  it  more  easily  under  stones 
in  search  of  the  tiny  crustaceans  and  other  sea  life 
on  which  it  lives. 

We  watched  the  cold,  shuffling,  hopscotching 
crowd  of  Wrybills  for  about  an  hour  and  during 
that  time  there  had  been  immense  activity  within 
the  group,  yet  the  group  as  a  whole  had  hardly 
moved  more  then  a  yard  or  so  from  where  we  had 
first  seen  them.  Fascinating  though  they  were 
to  watch,  time  was  getting  short  and  so  we  re- 
luctantly climbed  into  the  Land  Rover  and  drove 
back  through  fine  drizzle  into  Auckland— strangely 
comforted  by  the  Wrybills. 

Malaya : 

Pursuing  the  Flying  Dragon 

IMLking  films  is  a  weird  business  and  so  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  myself,  three  days  after 
we  had  left  Malaya's  National  Park,  standing  on 
top  of  a  stepladder  while  Chris  Parsons,  our  pro- 
ducer, and  Jim  Saunders,  our  camerman,  lay  In 
the  grass  below  me,  and  Jacquie  and  various  other 
individuals  were  spread  around  in  a  circle  like 
fielders  on  a  cricket  pitch.  The  reason  for  this 
rather  peculiar  activity  was  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous animals  that  I  have  met. 

We  had  set  off  across  Malaya  toward  a  place 
called  Dungun  on  the  east  coast,  in  order  to  try 
to  see  one  of  the  largest  reptiles  in  the  world,  and 
en  route  we  had  got  involved  with  a  smaller,  but 
equally  interesting  reptile.  We  had  been  traveling 
for  some  time  over  a  series  of  hills,  and  the  road 
consisted  of  a  long  series  of  hairpin  bends  through 
the  forest.  So  numerous  were  they,  and  so  close  to- 
gether, that  Jim,  who  was  lying  in  the  back  of 
the  Land  Rover,  presently  asked  whether  we  could 
stop.  He  lay  there  among  the  equipment  looking 
like  a  Roman  emperor,  the  effect  being  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  clasping  to  his  bosom  the 
largest  pineapple  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life, 
which  we  had  purchased  at  a  village  a  few  miles 
back.  His  face  was  a  startling  shade  of  pea  green. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  you?"  said 
Chris. 


Tie  Swiss  Riviera. 
Everything  about  it  is  French 
ixcept  the  prices. 


After  a  few  days  on  the  Swiss  Riviera,  you 
might  think  you're  still  in  France. 
Perhaps  it's  just  the  fact  that  the  people  who  live 
■\ere  speak  French.  Think  French.  Cook  French.  And,  in 
few  cases,  actually  are  French. 

We  admit  all  of  this  can  be  quite  deceiving.  But  once 
ou  get  the  bill,  you're  sure  to  get  the  message: 
You're  in  Switzerland. 

And  just  in  case  you're  not  up  on  your  geography  — 
le  Swiss  Riviera  is  that  long  glittering  string  of  25 
;sort  villages,  towns,  and  cities  that  runs  along  the 
jnny  side  of  Lake  Geneva. 

It  has  lakeside  cafes,  casinos,  night  clubs,  and  just 
nough  joie  de  vivre  to  make  it  one  of  Europe's  most 
<citing  vacation  buys. 

You  can  get  in  on  the  deal  by  flying  Swissair  to 
eneva  for  as  little  as  $360*  round-trip  from  New 
ork.  We've  got  nine  flights  a  week  (five  of  them 
Dn-stop)  which  is  more  than  any  other  airline. 

For  more  about  Swiss  prices  or  Swissair  call  your 
avel  agent.  Or  write  Swissair,  608  Fifth  Ave.  (49th 
t.),  The  Swiss  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Offices  in 
:her  principal  cities. 


FRIENDLY  NATIVE,  LAUSANNE 


CHIMNEY- SWEEP.  VEVEY 
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"I'm  feeling  sick,"  said  Jim.  "It's  all  these  twists 
and  turns.  No  sooner  do  I  get  my  stomach  in 
alignment  than  you  go  round  another  bloody 
bend." 

"Well  let's  stop  for  a  bit,"  said  Jacquie,  "and 
we  can  have  lunch." 

Jim  gave  her  an  anguished  look.  "Do  you  think 
I  am  in  any  condition  for  lunch?"  he  inquired. 

"Well  I'm  hungry,"  said  Jacquie  callously. 

So  we  unpacked  the  food  and  sat  by  the  road- 
side, while  Jim  sat  with  averted  eyes  as  we  pic- 
nicked. Presently,  stuffed  with  cold  meat  and  pine- 
apple, we  lay  back  to  relax  and  I  noticed,  in  some 
trees  a  little  way  down  the  road,  two  birds  which 
from  that  distance,  looked  decidedly  peculiar.  Tak- 
ing the  field  glasses,  I  wandered  down  the  road 
toward  them  and  discovered  that  it  was  a  pair  of 
Racket-Tailed  Drongoes  indulging  in  an  abandoned 
bit  of  courtship  in  the  treetops.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  blackbird,  with  curved  crests  and  the 
two  outer  tail  feathers  greatly  elongated  and  end- 
ing in  a  round,  racket-shaped  piece  of  feathering; 
they  are  metallic  blue-green  below  and  glossy  black 
above.  They  were  not  only  dancing  after  each 
other  through  the  branches,  their  tails  stream- 
ing out  behind  them,  but  were  also  flying  up  into 
the  air  and  dive-bombing  each  other  and  as  they 
did  so,  the  racket-shaped  feathers  made  them  look 
as  though  they  were  being  pursued  by  two  curious, 
round  beetles.  They  would  periodically  utter  a 
low,  rather  harsh  chattering  at  each  other. 

While  I  was  watching  them,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  a  small  putty-colored  lizard  that  was 
darting  to  and  fro  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  lap- 
ping up  the  streams  of  tree  ants  ascending  to  their 
arboreal  nest.  He  looked  a  dull  and  rather  uninter- 
esting little  reptile  and  I  was  about  to  switch  my 
field  glasses  back  to  the  Drongoes  when  he  sud- 
denly did  something  that  made  me,  metaphorically 
speaking,  jump  about  ten  feet  in  the  air:  he  pro- 
truded suddenly,  from  under  his  chin,  a  triangular 
white  llap  that  looked  rather  like  a  sail.  He  kept 
flipping  this  in  and  out  very  rapidly  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  he  hurled  himself  off  the  bark 
of  the  tree  into  the  air.  As  he  started  falling  to- 
ward the  ground  there  suddenly  blossomed,  along 
each  side  of  his  body,  a  pair  of  butterfly-like 
wings,  which  he  held  out  stiffly  and  with  which  he 
glided  nonchalantly  to  another  tree  some  150  feet 
away.  1  realized  that,  the  apparently  uninteresting 
lizard  that  I  had  been  just  about  to  ignore  was,  in 
fad,  one  of  the  most  exciting  reptiles  in  the  world 
and  one  that  I  had  always  wanted  to  see.  It 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Draco  volans,  the  Flying 
Dragon,  and  I  had  been  incessant  in  my  inquiries 
about  it  ever  since  we  had  arrived  in  Malaya. 


Nobody  had  been  able  to  tell  me  very  much;  you 
saw  them,  they  said,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that 
implied  that  you  could  spend  fifty  years  in  Malaya 
without  seeing  one,  and  then  generally  changed 
the  subject.  So  there  before  me  was  a  real,  live  j 
Flying  Dragon,  a  beast  that  I  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  seeing.  I  uttered  an  anguished  roar  that 
brought  the  other  three  pelting  down  the  road 
toward  me,  but  as  they  reached  me,  Draco  volans  j 
took  off  again  and  zoomed  off  into  the  forest. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Jacquie,  obvi- 
ously under  the  impression  that  I  had  been  bitten 
by  something  fatal. 

"Draco  volans,  Draco  volans,"  I  said  inco- 
herently. "That  flying  lizard  job  . . .  There  was  one 
up  here,  zooming  about  from  tree  to  tree." 

"Touch  of  the  sun,"  said  Jim  judiciously,  "had 
my  suspicions  when  he  first  started  talking  about 
it." 

They  all  seemed  reluctant  to  believe  my  story, 
since  they,  too,  had  come  to  look  upon  the  flying 
lizard  as  an  almost  mythical  beast.  So  we  contin- 
ued on  our  journey  and  I  made  their  lives  a  misery, 
talking  about  flying  lizards  all  the  way. 

We  eventually  stopped  at  a  small  town  for  the 
night,  where  some  charming  people  called  the 
Aliens  had  offered  to  put  us  up.  After  the  prelim- 
inary politenesses  had  been  exchanged,  the  con- 
versation relapsed  once  again  into  talk  of  the 
flying  lizard  and  Geoffrey  Allen,  a  very  competent 
animal  photographer  in  his  own  right,  listened 
to  our  acrimonious  discussion  with  some  puzzle- 
ment. 

"Why,"  he  inquired,  "are  you  getting  so  fussed 
about  the  flying  lizard?" 

I  explained  patiently  once  more:  "The  moment 
I  arrived  here  I  questioned  everybody  very  closely 
on  the  subject  of  flying  lizards,  with  about  as 
much  result  as  asking  questions  in  a  Trappist 
Monastery.  Then  I  saw  one  of  the  things  on  the 
road  here  and  this  set  of  morons  refuse  to  believe 
me." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Geoffrey  casually.  "The 
garden's  full  of  them." 

"What!"  I  said  incredulously,  "you  mean  your 
garden  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Geoffrey,  "dozens  of  them,  flying 
about  all  day  long." 

"Do  you  think  we  would  have  a  chance  of  filming 
them?"  I  asked  Geoffrey. 

"I  should  think  so,"  he  said,  "although  they  are 
pretty  agile.  Anyway,  you  have  a  look  at  them 
tomorrow  morning  and  see  what  you  think." 

The  following  morning  at  dawn  I  dragged 
Jacquie,  Jim,  and  Chris  into  the  garden  and  there, 
to  my  delight,  I  found  that  Geoffrey  had  spoken 


Some  days  we  seed 
a  million  trees  before 
your  morning  coffee  break. 


Elk  flee  as  helicopter  seeds  new  forest  on  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farm 


The  pages  in  this  magazine  came  from  a  harvested  tree. 
So  did  the  milk  cartons  in  your  kitchen,  the  lumber  in  your 
home  and  the  beautiful  paneling  in  your  den. 

Replacing  the  trees  you  use  is  a  man-size  job.  For  you 
consume  wood  at  an  incredible  pace. 

Sometimes  we  sow  seed  from  helicopters  to  speed  the 
work  along.  In  other  cases,  we  leave  seed  trees  close  by  to 
restock  an  area  naturally.  Or  set  out  millions  of  young 
trees  by  hand. 

We  call  it  reforestation  —  restoring  the  trees  on  the  scat- 
tered spots  we  harvest  every  year.  This  prompt  reforest- 
ation keeps  our  land  constantly  covered  with  trees  of  all 
ages,  from  tiny  seedlings  to  large,  mature  timber. 

As  a  result,  there  always  will  be  beautiful  forests,  water, 
wildlife  and  recreation  for  you  and  yours  on  our  tree 
farms.  Today.  Tomorrow.  Generation  after  generation. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  what  we're  doing  to 
help  keep  America  beautiful  and  still  meet  today's  demand 
for  forest  products,  just  write  us.  Ask  for  "Tree  Farm  to 
You."  It's  free.  Box  A-39,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401. 

A  Weyerhaeuser     where  the  future  grows 


Dawn  of  a  Second  Century 


In  1866,  the  year  when  Parke-Davis  was  founded,  smallpox,  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  contagious  diseases  were  a  tragic  part  of 
nearly  every  family's  experience. 

Surgery  was  an  ordeal.  Infection  was  dreaded.  It  always  carried  the  risk  of 
fatal  "blood  poisoning." 

Nutritional  diseases,  such  as  scurvy  and  rickets,  were  widespread.  The  word 
"vitamin"  wasn't  even  included  in  the  dictionary. 

Doctors  had  only  a  few  dependable  medicines.  They  relied  more  on  nature, 
faith  and  patience  than  on  the  medicines  of  the  day  to  cure  the  sick. 

Had  you  been  born  in  1866,  your  life  expectancy  would  have  been  a 
mere  40  years. 

But  over  the  years,  research  quickened  the  pace  of  medical  progress.  Great  strides 
began  to  be  made.  Many  contagious  diseases  started  to  retreat  under  the  onslaught 
of  antitoxins,  serums  and  vaccines.  Surgery  became  safer.  One  vitamin  after  another 
helped  overcome  nutritional  diseases  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Medicines— pure  and  dependable— restored  millions  to  health.  Hormones  were 
isolated  and  used  to  control  some  disorders  of  body  chemistry. 

And,  later  on,  a  long  list  of  diseases  and  infections  began  to  yield  to  those  powerful 
weapons— the  anticonvulsant,  antibiotic,  and  chemotherapeutic  drugs. 

Today's  child  has  a  life  expectancy  of  more  than  70  years. 

But  what  of  the  future? 

As  we  enter  our  second  century  of  service  to  the  professions  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  Parke-Davis  looks  to  new  challenges— opportunities  to  help 
all  people  enjoy  better  health  and  longer  life. 


BETTER  MEDICINES  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 


by  Gerald  Durrell 


nothing  but  the  truth.  There  were  flying  lizards 
in  every  direction,  gliding  from  tree  to  tree  like 
paper  darts.  Jim,  with  the  camera  strapped  round 
him,  struggled  to  get  some  shots  of  them  flying, 
while  the  rest  of  us  beat  the  tree  trunks  with 
sticks  to  try  to  frighten  the  lizards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camera.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this, 
we  were  all  sweaty  and  Jim  had  exposed  about 
eighteen  inches  of  film,  which  he  assured  us  would 
be  the  finest  shot  of  a  completely  blank  sky  that 
anybody  had  ever  taken. 

"It's  no  good,"  he  said.  "By  the  time  I've  found 
the  damned  thing  in  my  viewfinder  and  focused, 
it's  landed." 

"There's  only  one  thing  for  it,"  I  said,  "and  that 
is  to  catch  one." 

"What  do  we  do  with  it  when  we  have  caught 
it?"  asked  Chris. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "then  we  can  go  upstairs  in  the 
house  and  throw  it  out  of  the  bedroom  window 
when  Jim  says  he  is  ready." 

"Urn  .  .  ."  said  Chris  skeptically,  "I  suppose  we 
tan  try." 

So,  armed  with  bamboos  with  nooses  of  string 
on  the  end,  we  spent  another  couple  of  hours  en- 


deavoring to  catch  flying  lizards.  Eventually,  hav- 
ing found  some  that  were  more  imbecilic  than 
others,  we  did  succeed  in  catching  two;  then  we 
repaired  to  the  veranda  for  a  well-earned  drink 
before  filming  them.  This  gave  me  a  chance  to 
examine  our  captures  closely. 

The  pouch  under  the  throat  was  shaped  rather 
like  an  elongated  and  slender  strawberry;  nor- 
mally it  lay  folded  back,  so  that  it  was  invisible, 
but  when  the  lizard  wanted  to  display  (and,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  this  white  ornament  was  only 
used  when  guarding  his  territory),  he  apparently 
inflated  it  with  air,  so  that  it  flashed  up  and  down 
at  about  once  a  second.  The  wings  were  even  more 
extraordinary:  the  rib  bones  of  the  reptile  had 
become  elongated  and  these  supported  the  thin 
skin  fabric  of  the  wing,  like  the  ribs  of  an  um- 
brella. When  not  in  use,  the  wings  folded  back 
along  the  sides  of  the  body,  again  like  a  furled  um- 
brella, and  were  so  thin  and  fragile  that  they 
were  not  noticeable.  The  whole  creature  looked 
incredibly  prehistoric  and,  watching  it  furl  and 
unfurl  its  wings  as  you  touched  it,  you  could  well 
understand  how  similar  reptiles  had  gradually 
evolved  into  the  birds  that  we  know  today. 
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When  we  had  quenched  our  thirst  and  cooled 
oil'  a  bit,  we  set  about  organizing  the  filming  of 
our  lizards.  In  order  to  get  a  really  good  shot  of 
the  flight  and  the  wings,  we  needed  the  lizard 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  This  meant  that  Chris 
and  Jim  had  to  lie  on  the  lawn  with  the  cameras 
at  the  ready,  while  Jacquie,  Geoffrey,  and  his  wife 
Betty  stood  well  back  in  order  to  recapture  the 
lizard  before  it  escaped.  Having  got  everybody  in 
position,  I  then  went  up  into  the  bedroom,  ex- 
tracted one  of  the  lizards  from  the  jam  jar,  and, 
mi  being  given  the  signal  from  the  supine  camera- 
men below,  I  hurled  it  out  into  the  air.  Immedi- 
ately, it  spread  its  wings  and  glided  down  to  land 
on  the  lawn,  where  it  was  smartly  fielded  by 
Geoffrey.  The  cameramen,  however,  were  not 
pleased  with  the  result,  so  once  more  I  had  to  toil 
up  to  the  bedroom  and  throw  the  lizard  out  of  the 
window.  Altogether  we  did  this  some  twenty-five 
times,  and  both  I  and  the  lizards  were  getting  a 
little  bit  bored  and  fragile  round  the  edges,  so  we 
called  a  halt  and  drank  some  iced  beer  while  we 
discussed  the  problem. 

The  chief  difficulty  was  that  throwing  the  lizard 
from  the  bedroom  window  allowed  only  a  small 
area  of  sky  against  which  it  was  silhouetted,  so 
obviously  the  bedroom  window  was  not  the  answer. 

"How  about  a  stepladder?"  Geoffrey  suggested, 
"because  then  you  could  move  it  about." 

Fired  with  this  idea,  we  went  into  Geoffrey's 
storeroom  and  dug  out  a  pair  of  ten-foot  steps, 
which  were  rickety  in  the  extreme.  Chris  and  I 
staggered  along  carrying  the  ungainly,  giraffe- 
like steps,  preceded  by  Jim,  who  would  periodically 
lie  down  on  his  back,  and  followed  by  Geoffrey, 
■Jacquie,  and  Betty,  carrying  various  vital  items 
of  equipment  and  the  two  lizards  in  their  jam  jar. 
Eventually,  after  we  had  gone  round  the  garden 
about,  three  times,  Jim  picked  himself  a  site  and 
we  erected  the  ladder  and  got  ready  for  action. 
By  this  time  it  was  midday  and  the  whole  of  Ma- 
laya had  reached  that  temperature  at  which  the 
human  body  attains  melting  point. 

Stripped  to  the  waist  and  wearing  a  large  and 
comfortably  ancient  straw  hat  borrowed  from 
Geoffrey,  I  clasped  a  Hying  lizard  (irmly  in  one 
hand  and  proceeded  to  mount  the  stepladder, 
which  groaned  and  swayed  under  me.  Making  sure 
that  the  fielders  were  in  position  and  that  Chris 
and  Jim  were  lying  on  their  backs  beneath  me,  I 
launched  the  (lying  lizard  into  the  air.  I  was  not 
able  to  witness  its  (light,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
my  masterly  overarm  casting  of  the  lizard  made 
the  ladder  sway  alarmingly.  P>y  the  time  1  had  it 
under  control,  Chris  was  startling  there,  beaming 
at  me. 


"Excellent,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  we  will  havd 
to  do  it  a  few  more  times  in  order  to  get  it  ex] 
actly." 

I  began  to  regret  ever  having  mentioned  flying 
lizards,  for  we  spent  the  entire  afternoon  undei 
the  blistering  sun  with  me  on  top  of  the  ladderj 
swaying  to  and  fro  like  an  extremely  inept  cir-B 
cus  performer,  hurling  lizards  into  the  air  at  in-! 
tervals.  But  eventually  Jim  declared  himself  satis- 
fied and  we  could  retreat  into  the  coolness  of  the 
house  and  have  a  shower,  first  having  releasee* 
our  two  stars.  They,  by  this  time,  were  so  bored  i 
with  the  whole  procedure  that  they  did  not  even ; 
bother  to  run  away  but  just  sat  on  the  branch  of  a  i 
tree,  glaring  at  us. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  resulting  film-; ^ 
which  was  excellent— occupied  some  fifteen  second.* 
of  screen  time  and,  furthermore,  nobody  wrotq 
to  compliment  us  on  this  achievement.  I  hope  that, 
the  many  people  who  aspire  to  being  animal  pho- 
tographers will  bear  this  chastening  example  in. 1 
mind  before  they  embark  on  their  careers. 

The  Eggs 

of  the  Leathery  Turtle 

The  art  of  traveling  in  most  tropical  countries 
is  not  to  get  bored  with  ferries.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary thing  about  Malayan  ferries  is  that  they 
are  always  at  the  opposite  bank  when  you  arrives 
and  this  means  that  you  are  in  for  at  least  a  half-, 
hour,  if  not  a  three-quarter  hour  wait.  It  was  not  i 
until  we  got  to  our  fifteenth  ferry  that  we  had  any 
indication  that  the  reptile  we  had  traveled  so  far'f 
to  see  did,  in  fact,  exist.  I  noticed  that  at  one  side 
of  the  road  there  was  a  small  hut,  into  which 
everyone  was  constantly  diving  and  reappearing 
with  refreshing  looking  bottles  in  their  hands. 
I  suggested  to  Jacquie  that  we  investigate  this 
phenomenon,  as  we  were  all,  by  that  time,  in  j 
urgent  need  of  some  liquid  refreshment.  It  was" 
too  much  to  hope,  I  thought,  that  this  palm-leaf 
hut  would  contain  anything  as  exotic  as  beer,  but, 
as  it  was  now  midday  and  we  had  been  traveling 
for  some  hours,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  make  do  | 
with  a  Coca-Cola.  We  entered  the  little  hut  and,! 
to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  inside  was  al 
well  laid  out  shop,  including  a  large  deepfreeze 
that  was  humming  away  to  itself  and  keeping  a 
large  batch  of  beer  beautifully  cool.  While  we  were 
waiting  to  be  served,  I  noticed  on  the  edge  of  the 
counter  a  large  plate  in  which  reposed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  gigantic  I'ing-Pong  balls  that  seemed 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

"Look  at  those!"  I  said  to  Jacquie  excitedly. 
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She  surveyed  them  suspiciously.  "What  are 
they?"'  she  asked. 

"They."'  I  said,  picking  one  up,  ''are  the  eggs  of 

Dermochelys  Coriacea." 
"What's  that?"  she  asked. 

"That  is  the  creature  that  we  have  taken  so 
much  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  come  and  see." 
I  said.  "This  is  a  Leathery  Turtle's  egg." 

The  Leathery  Turtle  is  not  only  one  of  the  larg- 
est, but  one  of  the  most  interesting  reptiles  in 
the  world.  It  can  grow  to  a  length  of  nine  feet 
and  weigh  nearly  a  ton.  Unlike  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  turtle  and  tortoise  tribe,  who  have  a 
hard,  horny  carapace,  the  Leathery  Turtle's  back 
is  covered  with  skin,  with  a  few  protruding  knobs 
of  bone  down  the  middle  to  show  that  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  tortoises.  Nobody  knows  very  much 
about  this  large  and  rather  sad  creature;  it  feeds 
on  fish  and  other  seafood  and  occasionally  on  sea- 
weed, and  presumably  it  must  have  been  at  one 
time  much  more  widespread  than  it  is  today.  When 
we  were  in  Malaya  there  were  only  three  known 
breeding  grounds  for  the  Leathery  Turtle:  one 
in  Puerto  Rico,  one  in  Ceylon,  and  the  one  we 
were  heading  for.  But.  unfortunately  for  the 
Leathery  Turtle,  the  fact  that  its  eggs  are  so  pal- 
atable had  led  to  a  wholesale  exploitation  of  its 
breeding  grounds  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Ceylon,  and 
indiscriminate  collecting  of  the  eggs  had  eventual- 
ly driven  off  the  turtles.  So  the  Malayan  beach  of 
Rantau  Dalam  at  Dungun  was  the  last  place  in 
the  world  where  the  nurseries  of  the  Leathery 
Turtle  could  be  found.  I  was  anxious  to  see  them 
for  two  reasons:  firstly,  because  unless  you  catch 
a  Leathery  Turtle  coming  out  onto  the  beach  to 
lay  its  eggs,  you  do  not  stand  a  very  great  chance 
of  i  v(  r  seeing  one:  secondly,  because  the  Malayan 
government  had  just  instituted  an  extremely  sen- 
sible method  of  conservation  and  I  was  anxious  to 
see  how  this  was  working. 

The  beach  is  some  five  miles  long  and  a  certain 
local  villager  has  always  held  the  concession  for 
harvesting  the  turtle  eggs-which.  as  they  are  con- 
sidered such  a  delicacy,  is  an  extremely  lucrative 
business.  But.  like  most  people,  the  concessionaire 
was  only  interested  in  immediate  profit  and  so  he 
gave  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  slowly,  year  by 
year,  he  was  killing  the  turtles  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  This  is  where  the  government,  with  the  help 
of  the  Malayan  Nature  Society,  stepped  in.  They 
offered  to  purchase,  every  year,  a  certain  number 
of  nests  at  the  current  market  price;  these  they 
then  took  and  hatched  out  and  released.  By  this 
method,  not  only  was  the  future  of  the  turtles  se- 
cured, but  also  the  ultimate  livelihood  of  the  man 
and  his  sons.  On  paper  it  looked  to  be  one  of  the 


most  sensible  and  progressive  pieces  of  conserva- 
tion that  I  had  come  across,  but  I  knew  from  bitter 
experience  that  a  piece  of  conservation  legislation 
might  look  beautiful  on  paper  but  generally  failed 
to  operate  successfully  in  fact. 

Spurred  on  by  the  sight  of  the  eggs,  we  contin- 
ued on  the  last  leg  of  our  journey  and  eventually 
arrived  at  the  small,  neat  town  of  Dungun.  We 
had  known,  from  various  reports,  that  in  order  to 
be  able  to  film  the  turtles  on  the  beach  we  would 
have  to  have  lights,  for  they  only  come  up  at  night. 
How  id  provide  sufficient  light  for  photography 
on  a  beach  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  power  supply  was  a  problem  which  had 
been  kindly  solved  for  us  by  the  Malayan  Agricul- 
tural Department,  who  had  sent  up  to  Dungun  a 
short,  almost  circular  electrician  and  a  portable 
generator.  He  greeted  us,  blandly  beaming,  and 
said  that  he  had  booked  us  into  the  best  place  in 
the  town,  which  was  a  Chinese  hotel. 

That  afternoon  we  took  our  circular  electrician 
and  his  generator  out  to  the  turtle  beach.  This  lay 
several  miles  from  Dungun  and  near  it  was  a  small 
fishing  village  in  which  lived  the  egg  collectors. 
The  beach  was  a  long  one  with  dazzling  white 
sand,  fringed  with  palm  trees.  The  egg  collectors 
informed  us  that  the  turtles  would  not  put  in  an 
appearance  before  seven  o'clock,  but  any  time  after 
that  we  could  expect  them.  Once  the  turtle 
was  laying  her  eggs,  nothing  at  all  seemed  to  dis- 
turb her  concentration;  you  could  even  touch  her 
without  it  having  the  slightest  effect,  but  should 
she  become  alarmed  on  her  way  up  the  beach  or 
when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  digging  her  hole, 
she  would  rush  back  to  the  sea  and  not  reappear. 
This  meant  that,  having  spotted  our  turtle,  we 
would  have  to  make  our  way  across  the  sand  to 
wherever  she  was  digging  her  nest,  fix  up  the  gen- 
erator and  then,  as  soon  as  she  started  to  lay, 
switch  on  the  lights  and  start  filming.  As  there 
could  be  no  guarantee  which  section  of  the  large 
beach  would  be  chosen  by  the  reptile,  it  meant 
that  we  might  have  to  hump  the  generator  at  a 
smart  trot  for  half  a  mile  or  so.  We  did  an  experi- 
mental run  to  see  how  it  would  turn  out  and  it  was 
at  this  point  that  I  decided  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "portable"  in  connection  with  this  generator 
was  the  most  gross  euphemism  I  had  ever  come 
across.  To  begin  with,  the  thing  seemed  to  weigh 
about  a  ton  and  it  was  furnished  with  two  minute 
handles  on  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain one's  grip.  Add  to  this  the  average  daily  tem- 
perature in  Malaya  and  the  fact  that  you  were 
sinking  up  to  your  ankles  in  loose  sand  at  every 
step,  and  you  were  very  soon  reduced  to  a  state 
bordering  on  hysteria. 


SHOULD  WE  ALSO  FLOOD  THE 
;ISTINE  CHAPEL  SO  TOURISTS  CAN 
GET  NEARER  THE  CEILING? 


began  tour  billion  years  ago  and  Man  two 
i.  The  Age  of  Technology,  on  the  other  hand, 
y  a  hundred  years  old,  and  on  our  time  chart 
generous  to  give  it  even  the  little  line  we  have, 
us  hasty,  therefore,  during  this  blip  of  time,  for 
of  directing  his  fascinating  new  tools  toward 
cably  the  forces  which  made  him.  Nonetheless, 
>rief  years  among  four  billion,  wilderness  has 
eared.  And  now  these : 

bill  in  Congress  to  "improve"  Grand  Canyon, 
will  back  up  artificial  lakes  into  148  miles  of 
ge.  This  will  benefit  tourists  in  power  boats,  it 
who  will  enjoy  viewing  the  canyon  wall  more 
:e  headline;.  Submerged  underneath  the  tour- 
part  of  the  most  revealing  single  page  of  earth's 
le  lakes  will  be  as  deep  as  600  feet  'deeper  for 
nan  all  but  a  handful  of  New  York  buildings  are 
n  a  century,  silting  will  have  replaced  the  water 
nuch  mud,  wall  to  wall. 

no  part  of  the  wild  Colorado  River,  the  Grand 

culptor,  that  will  not  be  maimed. 

recreation,  as  a  reason  for  the  dams,  is  in  fact 

ught.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  backs 

ers  to  call  the  dams  "cash  registers."  They  are 

3  make  money  by  sale  of  commercial  power. 

II  not  provide  anyone  with  water. 

n  California,  four  lumber  companies  are  about 

e  logcane;  the  private  virgin  redwood  forests, 

)n  which  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  size,  has 

years. 

here  nature's  tallest  living  things  have  stood 
:e  the  age  of  the  dinosaurs,  the  extent  of  the  cut- 
iake  creation  of  a  redwood  national  park  absurd, 
npanies  have  said  tourists  want  only  enough 
ees  for  the  snapping  of  photos.  They  offer  to 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  much  more.  The 
remind  you  of  the  places  on  your  face  you 
ile  you  were  shaving. 

:  Hudson,  there  are  plans  for  a  power  complex 
transmission  lines,  and  a  reservoir  on  top  ol 
g  Mountain  —  destroying  one  of  the  last  wild 
nd  beautiful  spots  near  New  York  City, 
to  flood  a  region  in  Alaska  as  large  as  Lake  Erie 
linate  at  once  the  breeding  grounds  ot  more 
in  conservationists  have  preserved  in  history 
incisco,  real  estate  developers  are  day  by  day 
»y  that  made  the  city  famous,  putting  tract 
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houses  over  the  fill;  and  now  there's  a  new  idea  —  still 
more  fill,  enough  tor  an  air  cargo  terminal  as  big  as 
Manhattan. 

There  exists  today  a  mentality  which  can  conceive  such 
destruction,  giving  commerce  as  ample  reason.  For  74  years, 
the  40,000  member  Sierra  Club  has  opposed  that  mentality. 
But  now,  when  even  Grand  Canyon  can  be  threatened,  wc 
arc  at  a  critical  moment  in  time. 

This  generation  will  decide  it  something  untrammelled  and 
free  remains,  as  testimony  we  had  love  for  those  who  follow. 

We  have  been  taking  ads,  theretore,  asking  people  to 
write  their  Congressmen  and  Senators;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall;  The  President;  and  to  send  us  funds  to 
continue  the  battle.  Thousands  have  written,  but  meanwhile, 
the  Grand  Canyon  legislation  has  advanced  out  of  committee 
and  is  at  a  crucial  stage  in  Congress.  More  letters  are  needed 
and  more  money,  to  help  tight  a  mentality  that  may  decide 
Man  no  longer  needs  nature.* 


David  Brower,  Executive  Director 
Sierra  Club 

Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco 
J  Please  send  me  more  details  on  how  1  may  help. 
J  Here  is  a  donation  of  S  to  continue  your  eltort 

to  keep  the  public  informed. 
~]  Send  me  "Time  and  the  River  Flowing,"  famous  four  color 

book  which  tells  the  complete  story  of  Grand  Canyon. 

and  why  T.  Roosevelt  said, "leave  it  as  it  is."  $25.00) 
j  Send  me  "The  Last  Redwoods"  which  tells  the  complete 

story  of  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  destruction  in  the 

redwoods.  Si 7. 50 
]  I  would  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club.  I  nclosed  is 

S  1 4.00  for  entrance  and  first  year's  dues. 

Name  


I 


Address. 


City. 


*The  previous  ads,  urging  that  readers  exercise  a  constitutional  right  of 
petition,  to  save  Grand  Canyon,  produced  an  unprecedented  reaction  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  threatening  our  tax  deductible  status.  IRS  says 
the  ads  may  be  a  "substantial"  effort  to  "influence  legislation."  Undefined, 
these  terms  leave  organizations  like  ours  at  the  mercy  of  administrative 
whim.  (The  question  has  not  been  raised  with  any  organizations  that  favor 
Grand  Canyon  dams.  )  So  we  cannot  now  promise  that  contributions  you 
send  us  are  deductible  —  pending*results  of  w  hat  may  be  a  long  legal  battle. 

The  Sierra  Club,  founded  in  1892  by  |ohn  Muir,  is  nonprofit,  supported 
by  people  who,  like  Thoreau,  believe  "In  wildness  is  the  preservation  of 
the  world."  The  ciub's  program  is  nationwide,  includes  w  ilderness  trips, 
books  and  films —  as  well  as  such  efforts  as  this  to  protect  the  remnant  of 
wilderness  in  the  Americas.  There  are  now  twenty  chapters,  branch  offices 
in  New  York  'Biltmore  Hotel  ,  Washington  Dupont  Circle  Building;,  Los 
Angeles  i  Auditorium  Building  .  Albuquerque.  Seattle,  and  mam  office  in 
San  Francisco. 
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We  left  the  electrician  and  his  fiendish  contrap- 
tion in  the  village  and  drove  back  to  Dungun  for 
dinner,  then,  at  half-past  six,  we  piled  ourselves 
and  our  equipment  into  the  Land  Rover  and  drove 
down  to  the  turtle  beach.  It  was  a  beautifully 
warm,  moonless  night,  ideal  for  the  turtles  to 
come  ashore.  When  we  arrived  at  the  village,  we 
found  the  Headman,  several  egg  collectors,  and 
our  circular  electrician  all  jumping  up  and  down 
excitedly  at  the  edge  of  the  road  and  waving  their 
arms  about.  Apparently  a  large  female  turtle  had 
just  made  her  appearance  and  was  even  now  haul- 
ing herself  up  the  beach  some  three  hundred  yards 
away.  This  was  an  unprecedented  stroke  of  luck 
and  so,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  portable 
generator  and  the  cameras,  we  hurried  after  the 
egg  collector  who  had  spotted  the  female.  Pres- 
ently, panting  and  sweating  and  covered  with  sand 
(  for  we  had  all  fallen  down  at  least  once  before  we 
reached  the  spot),  we  arrived  at  where  the  turtle 
lay. 

I  knew  they  were  big,  but  I  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  anything  quite  so  massive.  She  lay  on 
the  sand  like  the  hull  of  an  overturned  dinghy;  her 
head  was  the  size  of  a  large  dog's,  with  enormous, 
heavy-lidded,  film-star  eyes  that  gazed  mournfully 
into  space.  With  her  hind  flippers,  that  were  curi- 
ously mobile  and  handlike,  she  had  scooped  out 
a  crater  in  the  sand  some  four  feet  across  and  two 


feet  deep.  Very  carefully  cupping  her  flippers,  she 
was  scooping  out  the  damp  sand  to  make  a  nice, 
cup-shaped  hollow  for  the  reception  of  her  eggs. 
The  exertion  of  having  hauled  herself  up  the  beach 
and  of  digging  this  hole  caused  her  to  pant  and 
wheezs  distressingly  and  periodically  she  would 
stop  digging  and  have  a  rest,  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  prolonged,  shuddering  sigh.  The  mucus 
that  normally  lubricated  her  eyes  and  protected 
them  against  the  seawater,  now  flowed  copiously 
from  .them.  It  trickled  down  her  cheeks  and  hung 
there  in  long,  shining,  glutinous  strands  and  this, 
combined  with  her  heartrending  sighs,  gave  the 
impression  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  melan- 
choly so  deep  that  nothing  could  possibly  alleviate 
it.  Her  shell  was  very  curious,  for  it  had  the  color- 
ing and  texture  of  a  well-dubbined  saddle  with 
just  the  curious  line  of  little  pyramid-shaped 
nodules  of  bone  running  down  the  middle. 

She  dug  on  solidly  for  about  half  an  hour  and 
then,  apparently  satisfied,  she  shifted  her  position 
slightly  so  that  her  tail  and  rear  end  were  directly 
over  the  hole.  Then,  without  any  apparent  effort, 
she  started  to  lay.  The  first  egg  dropped  into  the 
nest,  gleaming  white  and  sticky  in  the  lamplight 
like  a  huge  pearl.  There  was  a  slight  pause  and 
then  there  was  a  positive  fusillade  of  eggs,  drop- 
ping as  x-apidly  as  gigantic  hailstones  into  the  nest. 
Most  of  the  eggs  were  about  the  size  of  a  billiard 
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k  here  isn't,  go  to  sleep. 
fl  3  is,  there  is  . . . 

f  u  don't  go  back  to  bed  this  min- 

Jm  .excuse  us  for  butting  in  but 
I  pally  is  a  Uniroyal  in  his  room. 
vfl  e  herd  of  Uniroyals. 
i  on  the  light. 

>e;  that  chair  that's  covered  with 
ufj  yde®  vinyl  fabric?  Naugahyde  is  a 
w'il.  So  is  the  Koylon®  foam  mattress 


on  his  bed.  And  the  carpet  on  the  floor 
of  Polycrest?  olefin  fiber.  And  those 
Keds@  in  the  corner.  All  Uniroyals. 

Uniroyal  is  the  new  international  trade- 
mark of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company. 
Which  we've  needed  for  two  very  obvi- 
ous reasons: 

1.  We  are  not  — and  haven't  been  for 
a  long  time— exclusively  U.S.  We  have 
manufacturing  plants  and  research  cen- 
ters in  23  different  countries  and  do 


business  in  150. 

2.  Half  of  our  hundreds  of  finished 
products- from  Royalex®  tougher-than- 
steel  plastic  to  farm  chemicals— are  made 
without  any  rubber  whatsoever. 

Now  you  know  there  really  is  a 
Uniroyal.  What's  more, 
there  may  be  one  in 
your  room  .  .  . 

R-R-R-R-R-R-RIG  HT 
N-N-N-NOW-W-W! 


NlROYA 


U.S.  RUBBER 
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ball  but  here  and  there  there  were  some  which 
were  only  the  size  of  a  Ping-Pong  ball  and  others 
the  size  of  a  large  marble.  Whether  these  stunted 
eggs  would  ever  have  hatched  is,  I  think,  a  moot 
point,  but  of  the  ninety-odd  eggs  she  laid,  there 
were  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  of  these  deformities. 

When  she  had  finished  laying,  she  started  to 
shovel  the  sand  back  into  the  hole,  using  principal- 
ly her  hind  flippers  and  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  pat  the  sand  down  tight.  When  the  eggs 
were  well  covered,  her  front  flippers  came  into  play, 
and  she  used  these  with  a  scything  movement  to 
scoop  up  the  sand  on  her  broad-bladed  paddles  and 
throw  it  behind  her,  so  that  her  hind  flippers  could 
stamp  it  into  position.  When  the  hole  was  com- 
pletely filled  in,  she  shuffled  her  great  body  over 
it,  allowing  her  weight  to  do  the  final  pile-driving 
of  packing  the  sand  into  position;  then  she  hauled 
herself  forward  a  few  feet  and  started  hurling 
sand  backwards  with  her  front  flippers  with  com- 
plete abandon.  At  first  I  could  not  quite  see  the 
point  of  this  maneuver,  until  I  realized  that  what 
she  was  doing  was  camouflaging  the  nest,  for  a 
smooth,  flattened  area  on  the  beach  would  have 
been  instantly  noticeable,  whereas  now,  under  this 
hail  of  loose  sand,  it  very  soon  became  indistin- 
guishable from  the  surrounding  terrain.  When  she 
was  satisfied  that  she  had  obliterated  all  traces 
of  her  presence,  she  started  to  haul  her  great 
nine-foot  bulk  down  the  beach,  a  slow  and  labor- 
ious process  which  took  her  about  half  an  hour, 
interrupted  by  long  rests  during  which  she  sighed 
and  gasped  and  blew  bubbles  and  the  long  chains 
of  mucus  hanging  from  her  eyes  became  more  and 
more  encrusted  with  sand.  Then  she  reached  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea  and  a  wave  broke  and  washed 
her  face  clean.  She  lay  for  a  few  minutes,  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  feel  of  the  water,  and  then  slid  forward 
across  the  wet  sand.  The  waves  broke  over  her 
and  then  suddenly  lifted  her,  and  from  being  a 
gigantic,  ungainly  creature  she  became  swift  and 
agile.  She  turned  on  her  side,  waved  one  flipper 
at  us  in  a  rather  saucy  gesture  of  farewell  and, 
with  speed  and  grace,  shot  out  to  sea. 

Several  more  turtles  came  out  that  night  and 
so  by  about  midnight  we  had  obtained  all  the  shots 
we  wanted  and,  tired  but  happy,  made  our  way 
back  to  Dungun. 

The  following  morning  we  returned  to  the 
beach  to  see  and  film  the  conservation  measures 
that  were  being  taken  to  preserve  the  turtle.  This 
scheme  was  quite  a  recent  innovation  and  had  only 
been  in  operation  for  one  season  prior  to  our  ar- 
rival. The  man  in  charge  of  the  operation,  from 
the  Fisheries  Department,  explained  the  system 
to  me.  The  nests,  as  I  said  before,  were  purchased 


at  the  current  market  price  from  the  concession- 
aire; these  nests  were  then  carefully  dug  up  and 
the  eggs  transported  to  a  special,  fenced-off  area 
of  the  beach.  Here  a  new  nest  hole  was  dug  at  just 
the  right  depth,  the  eggs  placed  in  it,  and  then 
the  sand  carefully  packed  down  on  top  of  them: 
it  was  very  important  to  try  to  simulate  exactly 
the  conditions  of  the  real  nest.  Then  each  nest  was 
marked  with  a  little  wooden  cross  on  which  was 
written  the  date  the  eggs  were  laid,  the  number 
of  eggs  and,  later,  the  number  that  hatched.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  fenced-off  area  of  the 
beach  looked  rather  like  a  Lilliputian  war  ceme- 
tery, with  its  rows  and  rows  of  little  wooden 
crosses  solemnly  stuck  in  the  sand. 

They  had  buried,  the  previous  year,  ninety-five 
nests,  which  amounted  to  some  eight  thousand 
eggs,  out  of  which  more  than  three  thousand  had 
hatched  successfully.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  when  the  baby  turtles  hatch,  they  dig  their 
way  to  the  surface  and  then  rush  down  the  beach 
as  fast  as  they  can  and  into  the  sea.  By  some  curi- 
ous, telepathic  means,  most  of  the  ocean's  preda- 
tors, such  as  sharks  and  barracudas,  seem  to  know 
when  the  succulent  babies  are  about  to  hatch  and 
so  they  line  the  shallow  water  in  a  hungry  barrier 
and  the  babies  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  through 
this  barrier  to  survive.  What  with  the  large  pro- 
portion of  babies  lost  in  this  way,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  eggs  were  being  harvested  in  such  quan- 
tity, the  outlook  for  the  Leathery  Turtles  was 
pretty  grim.  In  order  to  circumnavigate  the  line 
of  hungry  sharks  and  barracudas,  each  of  the  little 
war  graves  was  surrounded,  when  it  neared  the 
time  of  hatching,  with  a  circle  of  chicken  wire  so 
that  when  the  babies  hatched,  they  could  not  make 
their  way  down  the  beach.  They  were  then  col- 
lected in  buckets  and  tubs  and  taken  on  the  Fish- 
eries launch  some  two  or  three  miles  out  to  sea, 
where  they  were  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  In 
this  way  they  stood  a  much  greater  chance  of  sur- 
vival. 

When  they  first  hatch,  the  babies  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  their  ponderous  parents— some  four 
inches  long,  they  wear  gay,  pinstriped  suits  of 
bright  green  and  yellow  and  are  rather  enchanting 
looking  little  creatures.  Nobody  knows  how  long 
it  takes  one  of  these  pinstriped  babies  to  grow  to 
maturity,  but  one  imagines  that  it  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  come  back  to  the  beach  of  their 
birth  and  dig  their  own  nests. 

So  far,  this  scheme  has  been  a  great  success 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  great, 
white  beach  at  Rantau  Dalam  should  always  be  a 
safe  nursery  for  these  giants  of  the  sea. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1966 


Every  night  George  Thomson  carries  home 
the  secret  of  the  world's  finest  Scotch. 


-ella  and  a  heated  car  protect  George  Thomson  and  his  secret  from  the  damp  niglit  air. 


ook  at  the  photograph  carefully, 
i  actually  see  the  secret.  The  rea- 
r  the  outstanding  quality  of 
ie  Walker  Black  Label  is  Mr. 
on's  nose. 

a  most  talented  nose  it  is.  Mr. 

on  uses  it  to  sniff  out  the  subtle 
!  ices  among  the  finest  aged  malt 

is  in  Scotland.  It  dictates  the  ones 
'  >se  for  character,  the  ones  unique 

y  or  maturity.  He  selects  more 

orty  in  all,  adds  just  the  right 


amount  of  mature  Scotch  grain  whisky 
and  creates  the  perfect  balance  of  rich- 
ness, smoothness  and  mellowness.  A 
balance  that  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  nose. 

Black  Label  is  a  rich,  satisfying 
Scotch  quite  unlike  any  other,  because 
Mr.  Thomsons  secret  is  quite  unlike 
any  other. 

Can  everyone 
share  Mr.  Thomson's  secret? 

Almost  everyone.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Black  Label  isa  favored  Scotch.  So  much 


in  demand  in  fact,  it  is  actually  rationed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  fortunately, 
the  current  U.S.  quota  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  supply. 

We  suggest  you  carry  home  Black 
Label  tonight.  It's  now  available  with  a 
year  round  gift  carton 
as  distinguished  as  the 
Scotch  inside.  The 
smooth,  satisfying  fla- 
vor of  Johnnie  Walker 
Black  Label  could 
change  your  taste  for 
fine  Scotch. 


BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND.  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86.8  PROOF. 
IMPORTED  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 


Leo  Darga  was  cut  out  to  work  with  wood . 


Today  he  fashions  tomorrow's  cars . 


The  hands  that  hold  the  chisel  are  the 
hands  that  help  shape  the  car.  And 
exceptional  hands  they  are.  For  they 
belong  to  Leo  Darga,  tor  35  years  with 
General  Motors,  and  now  a  skilled 
wood  craftsman  and  designer  at  the 
Fisher  Body  Central  Engineering 
Plant  in  Warren,  Michigan. 
Leo  is  really  a  chip  off  the  old  block, 


as  his  father  was  a  woodworker  for 
GM  for  some  30  years.  In  fact,  as  a 
young  boy  Leo  became  interested  in 
working  with  wood  by  watching  his 
father  carve  out  his  own  pipes  with 
knife  and  chisel.  It  naturally  followed 
that  young  Darga  showed  an  amazing 
aptitude  and  skill  for  wood  shaping 
in  manual  training  all  through  school. 


Today,  with  all  of  his  exp  em 
Leo  concentrates  on  the  fine'Oft 
minute  detailing  of  the  dips  Jen 
and  flairs  on  the  exteriors  a  fl 
riors  of  Fisher  Bodies  in  tt  I 
stage  of  their  development. 

It's  great  to  have  the  skill  a  "! 
try  of  men  like  Leo  Darga  wo  W 
the  General  Motors  team. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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GATSBY  AND  THE  SEA  GULL 

A  Story  by  Kenneth  Lamott 


o  ne  of  the  duties  I  liked  least  during  the  four 
years  I  taught  high-school  courses  at  San  Quen- 
tin  Prison  was  to  make  out,  at  the  end  of  each 
academic  quarter,  a  progress  report  for  every  stu- 
dent in  my  class.  These  reports— submitted  in 
triplicate— contained  not  only  grades  in  class  work 
and  citizenship  but  also  spaces  for  "Special  Ob- 
servations." We  teachers  were  encouraged  to 
record  here  the  student's  personality  traits  and 
evidence  of  his  rehabilitation  rather  than  his  for- 
mal academic  work  because,  it  was  said,  the 
teacher's  report  carried  considerable  weight  with 
the  parole  board.  We  were  expected  to  show  these 
comments  to  the  student  and  have  him  sign  the 
report  as  evidence  that  he  was  being  kept  an 
courant  with  his  progress. 

I  soon  discovered  that  a  key  verb  in  the  prison 
worker's  vocabulary  was  "to  mature,"  with  its 
related  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb.  In  writing  up 
progress  reports  for  a  class  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men,  I  learned  to  ring  all  the  possible 
changes  on  this  theme.  "Williams  has  applied  him- 
self earnestly  to  his  work  and  shows  growing  evi- 
dence of  maturity,"  I  might  write  of  a  conscien- 
tious but  dull  car  thief.  A  plausible  young  writer 
of  bad  checks  was  described  with  the  words,  "Im- 
mature in  years,  he  is  beginning  to  show  some 
sense  of  his  responsibilities  as  an  adult";  while 
"Cardenas'  work  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
satisfactory  this  quarter,  probably  due  more  to 
the  immaturity  of  his  attitude  than  to  any  lack 
of  ability,"  stated,  rather  badly,  my  professional 
judgment  of  a  lazy  narcotics  addict.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  whose  name  was  Dobson, 
but  who  was  known  to  the  class  as  the  Sea  Gull, 
none  of  the  possible  variations  seemed  appro- 
priate, and  the  job  of  composing  "Special  Observa- 
tions" became  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  English  language. 

The  Sea  Gull  was  a  small  man,  about  thirty-five 


or  forty  years  old,  short,  spare,  and  wispy,  with 
a  head  that  seemed  a  little  larger  than  it  should 
be.  His  hair  was  thin  and  sandy,  his  eyes  brown, 
his  mouth  small.  All  told,  his  appearance  would 
have  been  the  ultimate  in  insignificance  except 
that  he  managed  somehow  to  broadcast  a  rather 
moving  confidence  in  the  essential  goodwill  of  the 
world  around  him.  Everything,  his  face  seemed  to 
say,  will  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end.  I  never  found 
out  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  convicted,  but, 
judging  by  the  man  himself,  I  should  guess  it  was 
on  the  order  of  conspiracy  to  commit  petty  theft 
or  that  apocryphal  felony,  mopery  in  the  second 
degree. 

He  was  called  the  Sea  Gull  because  of  his  daily 
raids  on  the  trash  cans  in  his  cellblock.  which, 
against  all  prison  regulations,  he  regularly  rifled, 
carrying  back  to  his  cell  odds  and  ends  of  precious 
rubbish— an  empty  cookie  box,  a  broken  shoelace, 
an  old  magazine.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
mess-hall  guards,  he  also  managed  to  smuggle  out 
slices  of  bread,  bits  of  cake,  cold  cuts,  and  even 
boiled  beans,  which  he  wrapped  in  paper  napkins 
and  hid  under  his  blue  denim  shirt.  The  first  time 
I  saw  him  he  was  burdened  with  a  bundle  consist- 
ing of  several  library  books  and  National  Geo- 
graphics  secured  by  a  cloth  strap,  and  a  large 
screw-top  jar  partly  filled  with  a  brown  liquid. 
He  put  this  baggage  on  my  desk  as  he  hunted  for 
the  ducat,  or  pass,  directing  him  to  report  to 
school.  I  saw  some  leaves  floating  in  the  brown 
liquid  and  asked  him  if  it  was  tea. 

He  said  it  was,  and  added,  "I  like  to  have  a  little 
something  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?" 

I  told  him  I  didn't  mind  so  long  as  he  took  his 
tea  in  the  break  between  classes.  He  assured  me 
that  he  would,  found  the  ducat  at  last,  and  took  a 
seat  to  the  accompaniment  of  general  merriment. 
I  realized  that  we  had  acquired  a  prison  character, 
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but  the  Sea  Gull  looked  so  harmless  that  I  was  not 
too  dismayed  and  went  on  innocently  with  my 
business. 

To  vary  the  intellectual  diet  of  the  English  class, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  a  rather  doughy  high- 
school  anthology  of  American  writers,  I  occa- 
sionally brought  a  book  from  home,  which  I  would 
read  aloud,  stopping  whenever  I  came  to  a  good 
point  for  discussion  or,  as  we  teachers  say,  when- 
ever anybody  had  something  to  contribute.  When 
the  Sea  Gull  joined  the  class  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  The  Great  Gatsby,  which  I  had  picked  not  only 
because  I  admired  it  but  also  because  I  thought 
my  students'  reactions  to  the  story  might  be  illum- 
inating. They  were. 

When  1  finished  Gatsby  several  days  later,  an 
attack  on  the  book  was  led  by  Cardenas,  the  nar- 
cotics addict,  who  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  im- 
mature and  lazy,  but  who  was  also  quite  articulate. 
He  was  a  good-looking  boy  of  about  twenty,  with 
a  dark,  high-cheeked  Indian  face.  "It  just  ain't 
right  to  let  Tom  Buchanan  get  away  with  it," 
Cardenas  said  earnestly.  "Tom  was  the  one  that 
killed  Gatsby.  He  did  it.  You  know  he  did  it.  When 
he  told  Wilson  it  was  Gatsby  driving  the  yellow 
car,  that  was  the  same  as  if  he'd  killed  Gatsby 
himself.  Besides,  he  was  a  woman  beater.  It's  a 
bad  book.  It  shouldn't  have  been  wrote." 

I  argued  that  in  my  opinion  Gatsby  certainly 
wasn't  an  immoral  book,  but  a  strong  feeling  re- 
mained in  the  class  that  if  Fitzgerald  had  been  a 
better  writer,  he  would  certainly  have  punished 
Tom  Buchanan  appropriately.  Nobody  seemed  to 
find  it  ironic  that  this  was  the  general  opinion  of 
a  group  of  convicted  felons.  Because  I  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  response  to  one  of  my  favorite 
books,  I  deliberately  tried  to  stir  up  an  argument. 
"I'll  tell  you  why  you  don't  like  the  book,"  I  said. 
"Gatsby  is  exactly  what  you  want  to  be.  You'd 
all  like  to  make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  rackets  and 
live  in  a  big  house  and  have  society  people  come 
to  your  parties  and  fly  your  own  plane.  You're  sore 
because  Fitzgerald  killed  Gatsby  off.  Well,  gentle- 
men, you  missed  the  whole  point  of  the  book.  Con- 
gratulations." 

This  was  received  in  a  silence  that  I  interpreted 
to  mean  that  I'd  hit  pretty  close  to  the  mark.  Car- 
denas pursed  his  lips  and  frowned,  but  before  he 
said  anything,  the  Sea  Gull  put  up  his  hand.  "What 
the  teacher  means,"  he  said,  "is  that  Gatsby  was 
a  professional  criminal.  He  had  done  wrong  and 
he  had  to  pay  for  it.  That's  why  the  author  had 
to  kill  him." 

"That  isn't  what  I  meant  at  all,"  I  protested. 
"Don't  you  remember  that  Nick  Carraway  told 


Gatsby  he's  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  them? 
Doesn't  that  make  it  pretty  clear  that  Gatsby  is 
really  the  hero  of  the  story?" 

"Then  why  did  he  get  killed?"  Cardenas  asked. 

"It  was  the  only  right  way  to  finish  the  story," 
I  said.  My  eye  fell  on  the  open  book  on  the  reading 
stand,  and,  hoping  to  change  my  students'  line  of 
thought,  I  read  again  the  familiar  passage  from 
the  last  page: 

"Gatsby  believed  in  the  green  light,  the  orgiastic 
future  that  year  by  year  recedes  before  us.  It 
eluded  us  then,  but  that's  no  matter— tomorrow  we 
will  run  faster,  stretch  out  our  arms  farther.  .  .  . 
And  one  fine  morning  

"So  we  beat  on,  boats  against  Hie  current,  borne 
back  ceaselessly  into  the  past." 

Cardenas  shook  his  head  and  looked  puzzled. 
With  one  exception,  the  rest  of  the  class  showed 
even  less  response.  I  let  them  wait  for  a  moment,, 
and  then  I  called  on  the  Sea  Gull,  who  was  waving 
an  arm  frantically  to  catch  my  attention.  His  face, 
was  alight  with  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  dis- 
covery. "This  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
book,"  the  Sea  Gull  said. 

"I  think  you're  right,"  I  said  gratefully.  "Go 
on."  J 

"As  I  see  it,"  the  Sea  Gull  said,  "Fitzgerald  is' 
telling  us  that  the  future  is  still  before  us.  Once 
we  come  to  understand  the  obligations  of  mature 
citizenship,  there's  nothing  we  can't  accomplish. 
He's  saying  the  same  thing  Shakespeare  was  when, 
he  wrote,  'This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be 
true.'  If  we  have  enough  education  to  understand 
them,  the  great  writers  all  have  messages  for  usi 
that  can  help  us  solve  our  personal  problems." 

During  the  Sea  Gull's  speech,  Cardenas  yawned 
and  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  I  guessed  that  he 
was  indeed  slipping  away  into  an  orgiastic  future, 
of  Cadillacs  and  Jaguars,  of  movie  starlets  and 
infinitely  expandable  checking  accounts,  of  rolling 
fields  of  the  purest  golden-leaf  marihuana  and] 
snowy  mountains  of  unadulterated  heroin,  of  blind 
parole  officers,  indifferent  policemen,  and  amiable 
judges.  "Thank  you  very  much,  Dobson,"  I  said 
to  the  Sea  Gull.  "I  don't  think  you've  quite  got  the 
point,  and  I'm  afraid  we've  already  spent  all  the 
time  we  can  discussing  this  topic."  I  rapped  on 
the  desk  and  gave  the  class  a  reading  assignment 
for  the  next  day  in  the  doughy  anthology.  1  tried 
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to  avoid  the  Sea  Gull's  eyes.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  ignore  him  entirely,  and  the  look  of  betrayal 
on  his  face  made  me  feel  like  an  assassin. 

^A.  friend  of  mine  who  is  on  a  college  faculty 
once  told  me  that  teachers  are  afflicted  for  their 
sins  by  having  gifted  students.  Dobson  was  my 
gifted  student.  He  had  an  astonishing  store  of  in- 
l  formation  he  had  picked  out  of  books  with  the 
same  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
raided  trash  barrels.  He  had  read  Spinoza  and 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Trollope  and  Frank  Yerby, 
Shakespeare  and  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  and  from 
I  each  he  had  carried  away  a  message  of  hope  and 
cheer.  He  could  quote  Polonius;  he  found  Lear 
I  an  exercise  in  positive  thinking,  the  Odyssey  an 
I  illustration  of  the  proverb  advising  us  to  try,  try 
I  again,  and  Joyce's  Portrait  of  the  Artist  a  work 
I  showing  the  advantages  of  a  church-centered 
I  childhood.  Whatever  the  assignment  was,  he  al- 
]  ways  managed  to  work  in  a  nugget  or  two  of 
I  optimism.  At  the  same  time  he  managed  to  make 
[  himself  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  the  rest  of  the 
I  class. 

The  Sea  Gull's  troubles  started  in  earnest  when 
he  began  to  raise  a  beard  and  moustache,  a  privi- 

.  lege  permitted  prisoners  about  to  go  home.  Un- 
fortunately, his  whiskers  came  out  a  rather  sparse, 
gingery  orange,  which  did  nothing  to  dignify  his 
appearance  but,  instead,  exposed  him  to  a  daily 
barrage  of  ridicule.  Cardenas  compared  him  to  a 
billy  goat,  a  beaver,  a  catfish,  and  several  species 
of  monkey.  He  was  accused  of  harboring  lice,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  and  mice.  He  was  charged  with  using 
shoe  polish  to  achieve  his  beard's  peculiar  shade 

jj  of  orange.  The  Sea  Gull  endured  all  this  with  good 
humor,  smiling  politely,  as  if  he  rather  enjoyed 

i  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  classmates  such 
'  pleasure. 

As  his  time  became  shorter  and  he  became  the 
r  object  of  envy  as  well  as  of  contempt,  the  class 
|  treated  the  Sea  Gull  more  roughly.  Matters  came 
j  close  to  violence  one  afternoon  when  his  tea-jar 
disappeared  while  he  was  sharpening  a  pencil. 
Cardenas  had  done  it,  of  course,  but  before  I  man- 
aged to  recover  the  jar  the  Sea  Gull's  face  had 
|  turned  white  under  his  gingery  whiskers  and  he 
I  was  screaming  at  Cardenas  in  a  piping,  furious 
r  voice. 

After  class,  he  stopped  at  my  desk  to  apologize 
for  having  made  a  scene.  "I'm  really  sorry,"  he 
said.  "There  was  a  reason  for  it,  though.  A  psy- 
chiatrist once  told  me  it  was  a  lot  better  for  me 
to  get  it  out  than  to  bottle  it  up  inside." 

I  told  him  that  was  no  doubt  true,  but  that  one 
had  to  learn  to  control  one's  temper  in  public. 
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The  Sea  Gull  agreed  earnestly  and  promised  to 
try  to  keep  a  grip  on  himself  in  the  future.  We  pre- 
pared to  leave  for  our  respective  homes.  Besides 
the  tea-jar,  now  empty,  the  bundle  of  books  and 
magazines,  a  full-size  drawing  board,  and  two 
cardboard  boxes,  he  was  carrying  a  cloth  sack  that 
from  its  outline  appeared  to  be  full  of  lobsters 
although  it  probably  contained  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  miscellaneous  gleanings  from  the 
cellblock.  As  the  Sea  Gull  loaded  himself  up  for 
his  trip  back  to  his  cell,  I  saw  that  he  had  really 
reached  his  capacity  and  offered  to  carry  some- 
thing for  him.  He  gave  me  the  drawing  board,  and 
we  walked  up  the  stairs,  which  were  quiet  now 
that  the  rest  of  the  students  had  departed  in  the 
daily  three-thirty  scramble. 

"How  short  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"Fifteen  days  and  a  get-up."  the  Sea  Gull  said. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  out?" 

"My  parole  officer  got  me  a  job  as  a  shipping 
clerk  in  San  Francisco,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
work  in  the  daytime  and  take  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  extension  at  night." 

"What  are  you  going  to  study?" 

"I  want  to  get  a  doctorate  in  psychology,"  he 
said. 

"That  sounds  a  little  ambitious,"  I  said  cau- 
tiously. 

He  looked  at  me  anxiously.  "You  don't  think  I 
can't  do  it,  do  you?" 

"It'll  take  a  long  time,"  I  said.  "Particularly 
when  you  start  out  without  even  a  high-school 
diploma." 

"I  have  lots  of  time,"  he  said.  "That  doesn't 
bother  me." 

I  wished  him  luck.  We  had  arrived  at  the  front 
door  of  the  education  building  and  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  some  way  for  the  Sea  Gull 
to  carry  his  drawing  board.  After  trying  some 
other  arrangements,  I  tucked  the  board  under  his 
elbow  so  that  it  was  partly  supported  by  one  of 
his  bony  hips,  and  he  scuttled  away  sidewise,  like 
a  frightened  crab,  until  he  disappeared  into  the 
Big  Yard  on  his  way  to  his  cell  for  the  four  o'clock 
head  count. 

Ejverybody  behaved  reasonably  well  during  the 
next  week.  There  were  several  outbreaks  of  fierce 
whispering  from  the  row  of  chairs  where  both 
the  Sea  Gull  and  Cardenas  sat,  but  nothing  de- 
veloped of  which  I  had  to  take  official  notice  until 
the  next  Thursday,  which  was  our  day  for  Audio- 
Visual  Aids.  The  prison  was  well  stocked  with 
educational  films,  many  of  which  were  industrial 
documentaries  that  celebrated  the  dramatic  saga 
of  frozen  foods,  or  the  development  of  the  out- 
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hoard  motor,  or  the  contribution  of  the  soft-drink 
industry  to  the  American  way  of  life.  There  were 
also  some  abridged  versions  of  such  films  as  David 
Coppcrfield,  The  Ox-Bow  Incident,  and  Les  Miser- 
ables.  I  discovered,  as  I  consulted  our  schedule 
while  herding  my  men  from  the  classroom  to  the 
auditorium,  that  it  was  our  turn  to  have  Lea 
M  iserables  again. 

Since  I  had  already  seen  this  movie  four  times 
in  San  Quentin,  the  reaction  of  my  class  was  as 
predictable  as  the  next  full  moon.  Fredric  March, 
as  Jean  Valjean,  the  ex-convict  who  becomes 
mayor  of  a  city,  would  be  cheered  while  Charles 
Laughton,  as  Inspector  Javert,  would  be  booed 
until,  in  the  climactic  scene  in  which  he  removes 
his  uniform  hat  and  dives  into  the  Seine,  there 
would  be  an  outbreak  of  unfettered  applause. 

As  soon  as  we  were  inside  the  auditorium  I 
shut  the  door  and  counted  heads  to  make  sure  no- 
body had  slipped  away  as  we  walked  down  the  hall. 
The  Sea  Gull.  I  noticed,  had  brought  all  his  gear 
with  him,  piling  it  up  on  two  empty  chairs,  one 
on  each  side  of  him.  Cardenas  was  sitting  near 
him,  chatting  with  a  crony.  When  everybody  was 
accounted  for,  I  turned  off  the  light  and  sat  down 
in  my  chair  by  the  door. 

As  the  movie  rolled  on,  the  class  was  not  very 
noisy,  but  there  was  no  question  whom  they  were 
looting  for.  "Hum  beef!"  somebody  called  out 
when  the  young  Valjean-March  appeared  in  the 
dock  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  As  one  man,  the 
class  groaned  in  affected  agony  when  the  youthful 
Javert-Laughton,  standing  stiffly  at  attention,  al- 
most broke  into  tears  as  he  declared  his  religious 
attachment  to  the  Law.  "It's  old  Bruce,"  somebody 
whispered  loudly  as  an  overseer  strode  between 
the  rows  of  sweating  convicts  on  the  galley. 
"That's  not  Bruce,  that's  Vinegarface  in  the  East 
Block,"  somebody  else  insisted.  Several  of  the  men 
had  seen  the  movie  before,  and  I  sympathized  with 
their  boredom  and  was  willing  to  put  up  with  a 
little  noise,  so  long  as  it  remained  good-natured. 
In  any  case,  regardless  of  the  reactions  of  the 
other  men,  I  was  sure  the  Sea  Cull  was  watching 
the  movie  earnestly,  drinking  in  the  evidence  that 
Crime  Does  Not  Pay,  that  Bight  Will  Triumph 
over  Might,  and  that  Mercy  Is  Greater  than 
Justice. 

When  we  reached  the  wonderful  chase  through 
the  sewers  of  Paris,  the  class  became  quiet  as 
they  watched  Javert-Laughton,  malevolent  in  a 
cloak  and  hunting  cap,  stalk  his  quarry.  Then, 
with  no  more  warning  than  a  single  howl  of  out- 
rage, a  fight  broke  out  in  the  dark  room.  Against 
the  screen,  I  could  see  the  silhouettes  of  two  men 
swinging  at  each  other,  and  even  before  my  hand 


touched  the  light  switch,  I  knew  they  were  the 
Sea  Gull  and  Cardenas.  As  the  light  went  on,  some- 
thing made  of  glass  crashed  to  the  floor.  I  saw 
Cardenas  easily  holding  the  Sea  Gull  at  arm's 
length,  while  the  smaller  man,  blind  with  fury, 
swung  his  puny  fists  in  the  air.  On  the  lloor  a  cold 
bean  sandwich  and  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
jar  lay  in  a  dark  pool  of  tea  and  leaves.  The  Sea 
Gull's  books  had  been  scattered  over  the  floor. - 
Some  of  them  were  now  lying  under  distant  chairs 
and  some  in  the  tea. 

I-sent  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Bruce,  the  education- 
building  guard ;  then  I  told  Cardenas  to  stay  where 
he  was,  and  ordered  the  Sea  Gull  to  sit  on  the  other' 
side  of  the  room. 

"He  was  trying  to  steal  my  books,"  the  Sea  Gull 
said  in  a  tight  voice. 

He  picked  up  two  of  his  books,  crossed  the  room, 
and  crumpled  in  a  chair,  where,  holding  his 
bearded  face  in  his  hands,  he  began  to  cry.  The 
other  men  were  embarrassed  by  his  tears,  and  by 
the  time  Mr.  Bruce  arrived  to  deal  out  justice,' 
even  Cardenas  was  watching  with  some  concern 
as  the  Sea  Gull's  skinny  shoulders  heaved  with1 
long  sobs. 

Mr.  Bruce  entered  the  room  and  delivered  the' 
policeman's  classic  opening  line,  "What's  going  on 
here?" 

I  explained  that  our  Audio-Visual  period 
had  been  broken  up  by  a  fight,  and  identified  Car- 
denas and  the  Sea  Gull  as  the  combatants. 

Mr.  Bruce  wanted  to  know  who  started  the  fight. 
1  said  I  didn't  know,  but  Cardenas,  pointing 
righteously  at  the  Sea  Gull,  supplied  the  answer. 
The  Sea  Gull,  his  face  still  buried  in  his  hands, 
didn't  deny  it,  and,  unlikely  as  it  seemed  that  he 
would  have  assaulted  Cardenas  without  provoca- 
tion. 1  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  prison  discipli- 
nary committee,  he  was  guilty  of  starting  a  fight 
and  that  was  that. 

"All  right,  men,  let's  go,"  Mr.  Bruce  said 
briskly.  Cardenas  led  the  way,  with  the  Sea  Gull, 
his  tear-streaked  face  averted,  following  him. 
While  a  janitor  cleared  up  the  mess  on  the  lloor, 
I  told  the  rest  of  the  class  that  our  Audio-Visual 
period  was  over  for  the  day.  Later,  the  janitor 
brought  me  the  Sea  Gull's  books  and  drawing 
board,  which  I  locked  up  in  a  cabinet. 

I  found  out  from  Mr.  Bruce  the  next  day  that 
Cardenas  had  been  sent  to  the  Shelf  for  fifteen 
days.  (The  Shelf  is  a  line  of  isolation  cells  that 
shares  the  top  floor  of  a  cellblock  with  Death  Row. 
The  amenities  are  few  and  simple.)  Meanwhile, 
the  Sea  Gull  was  languishing  in  the  psychiatric 
ward  of  the  prison  hospital,  which  was  not  much 
more  attractive  than  the  Shelf. 
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Because  the  end  of  the  spring  academic  quarter 
(was  only  a  week  away  I  could  no  longer  put  off 
the  chore  of  filling  out  the  progress  reports  for  my 
class.  An  education-department  clerk  had  typed  in 
the  names  and  numbers  of  the  men,  and  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  assign  grades  and  fill  out  the  "Special 
Observations."  I  took  the  reports  home  with  me 
and  made  them  out  in  the  evenings,  five  or  six  at 
a  time:  "Davis  is  showing  greater  maturity  in  his 
attitude  toward  his  class  work  but  occasionally 
demonstrates  hostility  toward  the  instructor,"  and 
so  on.  When  I  came  to  Cardenas  and  Dobson,  I 
igave  them  grades  of  "Incomplete"  and  noted 
merely  that  they  had  dropped  out. 

But  as  it  turned  out,  both  Cardenas  and  the  Sea 
Gull  returned  before  the  quarter  was  over,  Car- 
denas because  his  sentence  had  been  commuted  in 
the  light  of  his  exemplary  behavior  on  the  Shelf, 
and  the  Sea  Gull  because  of  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  his  condition.  They  came  back  the  same 
day  and  sat  down  cheerfully  in  their  usual  places. 
The  only  visible  change  in  either  of  them  was  that 
the  Sea  Gull  had  shaved  off  his  whiskers. 

While  the  rest  of  the  class  wrote  an  assigned 
theme,  1  called  Cardenas  and  the  Sea  Gull  to  the 
desk  one  at  a  time  while  I  wrote  their  progress 
reports.  I  asked  Cardenas  how  he  had  enjoyed  his 
vacation.  "It's  not  so  bad  up  there,"  he  told  me. 
"I  don't  go  for  the  food,  but  it's  nice  and  quiet. 
I  did  a  lot  of  reading.  You  know,  the  Bible— that's 
all  they  let  you  have  up  there.  First  time  I  read 
the  Bible  in  my  life.  Did  you  know  the  Bible  says 
it's  better  to  be  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion?" 

I  said  I  remembered  something  of  the  sort. 
"Well,"  Cardenas  said,  "I  think  that's  pretty  good. 
I  never  knew  the  Bible  had  things  like  that  in  it. 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  say  about  me?  Don't 
say  I  got  into  a  fight,  okay?" 

I  changed  his  Incomplete  to  a  C  and  wrote  that 
"Although  Cardenas  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
cheerful  and  willing  student,  he  needs  to  develop 
more  maturity  in  his  social  relations  in  the  class- 
room." Cardenas  signed  his  name  without  any 
argument,  and  went  back  to  his  seat,  looking  con- 
siderably relieved. 

When  the  Sea  Gull  sat  down  in  the  chair  at  the 
side  of  my  desk,  I  asked  him  what  had  happened 
to  his  whiskers.  He  smiled  apologetically.  "They 
made  me  shave  them  off,"  he  said.  "They  decided 
I'd  better  stay  here  until  I  show  some  improvement 
in  my  interpersonal  relations." 

I  told  him  I  was  sorry,  but  he  interrupted  me. 
"Oh,  no,  no.  I  really  want  to  stay.  While  I  was  up 
'here  I  began  to  realize  that  I  still  don't  have 
enough  stability  and  maturity  to  deal  with  the 
world  outside." 


Harvey  Shapiro 
GROSS  COUNTRY 

The  night's  traffic— 

I  can  barely  follow  the  markers, 

My  eyes  stung  with  seeing. 

Snow  in  the  mountains 

Is  so  beautiful. 

All  through  the  chemical  wastes 
Of  New  Jersey 
I  follow  my  guide- 
Rare  truths  in  the  mountains- 
While  the  kids 

Sleep  in  the  back  with  my  wife. 
No  one  to  see  me 
For  the  dazzling  snow. 

FIELD  MICE 

Some  wood  notes  are  wild. 
Glad  to  have  you  in  the  house, 
Piteous  small  creatures. 
Like  mad  English  poets 
Of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Something  crying  to  be  saved. 


"Oh,"  I  said.  "Well,  what  am  I  going  to  say 
about  you  on  this  report?" 

He  smiled  pleasantly  and  said  nothing. 

Finally  I  wrote,  "Dobson  has  found  himself  in 
a  difficult  situation  this  quarter  but  I  believe  he 
is  developing  some  insight  into  his  problems."  It 
wasn't  at  all  satisfactory,  but  the  Sea  Gull  nodded 
his  agreement  as  he  watched  me  write  and  smiled 
as  he  signed  his  name.  Instead  of  going  back  to 
his  seat,  he  asked,  "Do  you  remember  that  book 
we  read,  The  Great  Gatsby?" 

I  said  I  remembered  it  well. 

"While  I  was  up  in  the  psychiatric  ward  I 
thought  a  lot  about  that  book,"  the  Sea  Gull  said. 
"I  think  it  helped  me  more  than  anything  else. 
It's  true  what  Fitzgerald  says.  The  future  is  still 
before  us.  There's  nothing  we  can't  do  so  long  as 
we  understand  the  duties  of  mature  citizenship." 

I  almost  told  him  I  didn't  remember  Fitzgerald's 
saying  anything  of  the  sort.  But  instead,  I  opened 
the  cabinet  and  gave  him  back  his  books  and  draw- 
ing board.  He  took  them  gratefully  to  his  place 
and  piled  the  books  on  the  writing  arm  of  his  chair. 
Somebody— not  Cardenas— laughed.  Except  for  the 
missing  jar  of  tea  it  was  quite  like  old  times  again. 
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Victorian  Pornography 
id  Other  Fallibilities 

Ellen  Moers 


Victorians,  by  Joan  Evans.  Cam- 
ge  University  Press,  $10. 
§    Other  Victorians,  by  Steven 
li'cus.  Basic  Books,  $5.95. 


vas  in  the  1920s  that  respect  for 
Victorians  and  their  special  val- 
descended  to  rock  bottom.  The 
;en  had  died  in  1901  and  the  brief 
vardian  fling  had  come  to  a  sad 
;  in  the  trenches;  young  men  and 
nen  of  the  postwar  generation 
nd  it  necessary  to  discharge,  as  if 
jlear  the  air  for  their  own,  very 
jerent  caper,  a  surprisingly  large 
punt  of  pent-up  resentment  for  the 
Jts  of  the  Eminent  Victorians, 
jv,  I  imagine,  of  Lytton  Strachey's 
eration  suspected  how  soon  the 
I,  uniform  rows  of  maroon-bound 
torian  novels  would  be  taken  down 
m  glass-fronted  bookshelves  in  air- 
;  attics  and  passed  out,  newly  done 
in  natty  paper  covers,  to  Beatle- 
wed  graduate  students.  Or  how 
ch  the  next  postwar  generation 
jld  be  reading  about  The  Victor- 
's. 

The  book  of  that  title  by  Joan 
ans,  distinguished  medievalist  and 
skin  editox-,  is  a  handsomely  illus- 
ted,  luxuriously  printed  anthology 
quotations  from  Victorian  spokes- 
>n  on  such  serious  subjects  as  So- 
ty,  Women,  the  Home,  Education, 
ade,  and  Transport.  Then  there 
re  The  Other  Victorians.  The  book 
that  title  by  Steven  Marcus,  Dick- 
i  critic  and  editor  of  Freudiana, 
5  only  one  subject:  Victorian  por- 
.Traphy. 

By  all  that  is  logical,  if  unhistori- 
,  Miss  Evans'  book  should  sound 
:  note  of  dignified  respect  for  the 
id  accomplishments  of  our  Victor- 
i  grandfathers,  and  Professor  Mar- 
s' researches,  carried  forth  in  the 
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unhallowed  halls  of  the  Kinsey  Insti- 
tute, should  strike  the  last  and  mean- 
est blow  at  Victorian  hagiography. 
Exactly  the  reverse  has  happened. 
The  Victorians  is  as  unsympathetic  a 
portrait  of  the  period  as  I  can  remem- 
ber; while  The  Other  Victorians 
plows  through  the  Victorian  cloaca, 
dripping  with  Freudian  insights,  to 
emerge  happily  into  the  daylight  of 
deferential  admiration. 

Professor  Marcus  is  male,  Ameri- 
can, and  under  forty;  Miss  Evans  is 
female,  English,  and  over  seventy. 
She  has  preserved  intact  that  sense  of 
personal  injury  which  roused  the 
1920s  generation  to  anti-Victorian 
battle.  "Old  legal  prohibitions,  old  so- 
cial inhibitions,  old  stupidities,  old 
f  ailures  in  charity,"  she  writes  in  her 
preface,  "rouse  me  to  a  stronger  an- 
ger than  is  proper  in  a  historian."  The 
statement  perfectly  sums  up  the  lim- 
itations of  her  anthology. 

If  one  knew  nothing  of  nineteenth- 
century  England  but  what  Miss 
Evans  provides,  one  would  carry  away 
the  impression  that  the  Victorians 
were  a  crass,  money-grubbing,  self- 
seeking,  lazy,  hypocritical  lot  who 
lived  in  hideous  surroundings,  abused 
their  children,  exploited  their  women- 
folk, ground  down  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  and  commented  sourly,  in  bad 
prose,  on  their  own  mismanagement 
of  affairs.  Their  Queen  is  presented 
as  a  small-minded,  tasteless,  "curi- 
ously uninspiring"  figure  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign,  and  as  a  "rather 
stupid,  very  bigoted,  and  recently  al- 
most mindless"  old  lady  at  the  end. 
Their  aristocracy  appears  stupidly 
conservative  and  wretchedly  ill-edu- 
cated (when  it  appears  at  all-for 
Miss  Evans  has  eliminated  politics 
from  her  anthology,  and  with  it  any 
reference   to   the   Young  England 


movement  that  revitalized  the  Tory 
party  in  the  1840s,  or  any  quotation 
from  Disraeli).  Their  poor  appear  to 
have  been  kept  ignorant  and  brutish 
by  a  greedy  middle  class  (we  hear  al- 
most nothing  of  Chartism,  of  the 
trades-union  movement,  of  working- 
class  libraries  or  religion,  even  of  the 
self-made  man,  except  for  the  too- 
often  mentioned  George  Hudson,  the 
corrupt  railway  speculator).  Victor- 
ian religion  is  presented  as  an  affair 
of  pride,  prejudice,  and  place,  de- 
signed to  hamper  education  and  crip- 
ple science. 

All  the  enterprise  and  imagination, 
as  well  as  the  greed  and  arrogance 
that  made  up  the  dream  of  Victorian 
imperialism  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: "Compared  with  the  frankly 
political  expansion  of  France,  the  Vic- 
torian record  in  colonial  welfare  is 
indubitably  bad."  And  Victorian 
family  life— we  look  in  vain  for  the 
frolics  and  fantasies  that  made  the 
period  in  many  ways  the  age  of  the 
child— is  stigmatized  as  an  affair  of 
brute  force  manipulated  by  fear. 
"There  can  be  few  English  families 
that  have  not  record  or  memory  of 
tyranny  to  their  weaker  members  in 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
All  half-true,  of  course;  but  Miss 
Evans  speaks  here  not  as  historian, 
but  as  emancipated  woman  of  the 
1920s. 

For  scholarly  purposes,  The  Victor- 
ians is  almost  useless:  no  index,  only 
a  few  poor  explanatory  notes,  and  too 
many  quotes  from  familiar  surveys 
of  the  period.  Miss  Evans'  selection 
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of  authors  to  anthologize  is  lopsided : 
not  a  word  from  Dickens,  the  Brown- 
ings, Trollope,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Thackeray,  Pater,  Harriet  Martin- 
eau,  George  Eliot,  Walter  Bagehot, 
Lord  Acton,  Samuel  Butler,  Gosse, 
Gissing,  Hardy,  Matthew  Arnold; 
only  the  stuffiest  pronouncements 
from  Newman  and  Tennyson.  Miss 
Evans  tells  us  at  the  outset  that  she 
will  not  make  use  of  Victorian  novels 
on  the  curious  grounds  that  "they  are 
still  read"  (but  not,  one  suspects,  by 
Miss  Evans  herself).  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable justification,  however,  for 
failing  to  draw  on  Dickens'  and 
Thackeray's  letters,  Trollope's  auto- 
biography, and  George  Eliot's  essays. 
Who  then  remain  to  speak  for  Miss 
Evans'  \Tict<>rians'!  Far  too  many 
country  parsons,  whose  names  I  did 
not  recognize;  anonymous  letter  writ- 
ers to  the  Times;  the  pompous  or  acid 
voices  of  Thomas  Arnold,  Samuel 
Smiles,  Augustus  Hare,  the  Carlyle 
of  Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  There  are 
dozens  of  other  authors,  of  course, 
but  Miss  Evans'  bias  gives  somewhat 
the  impression  that  would  be  derived 
from  a  portrait  of  our  own  times 
made  up  preponderantly  of  selections 
from  the  utterances  of  Huntington 
Hartford,  Elijah  Muhammad,  and 
Barry  Goldwater. 

Specialists  in  the  period  will  be  of- 
fended by  errors  in  Miss  Evans'  in- 
troductory essays:  the  Crystal  Palace 
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was  not  "destroyed  by  Hitler";  "to 
belong  to  a  farming  family,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  did  not  exclude 
one  automatically  "from  good  soci- 
ety," whatever  that  may  mean ;  it  was 
hardly  "only  Morris  who  wanted  to 
stylize  Nature  in  an  archaizing  way." 
Her  offhandedly  inaccurate  remarks 
on  Victorian  architecture  and  design 
arc  particularly  inexcusable,  even  on 
the  grounds  that  Miss  Evans  finds  all 
Victorian  art  beneath  conte.mpt,  com- 
ing as  they  do  from  an  art  historian. 
Scholars  and  casual  readers  will  be 
equally  offended  at  the  discovery  that 
they  must  look  to  the  back  of  this  big 
volume  merely  to  find  out  who  is  being 
anthologized;  of  all  parts  of  The  Vic- 
torians that  one  wants  to  criticize, 
its  wide,  empty,  expensive-looking 
margins  are  not  least  at  fault. 

Working  on  a  dreary  and  difficult 
subject.  Professor  Marcus  tells  us 
more  of  interest  and  importance.  That 
money,  power,  hypocrisy,  and  fear 
ruled  the  sexual  existence  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  (and  almost  every  other), 
he  is  of  course  well  aware.  But  Mr. 
Marcus  also  understands  that  we  hear 
so  much  from  the  Victorians  about 
the  inequity  of  their  society  because 
their  sensibility,  which  we  inherit, 
was  alert  to  suffering.  The  study  of 
Victorian  pornography  has  led  Mr. 
Marcus,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  to 
an  emphatic  reaffirmation  of  quintes- 
sential  Victorian  values:  self-denial, 


discipline,  restraint,  and  respec 
ity,  of  which  last,  he  writes,  "o 
the  chief  components"  is,  afte 
"self-respect." 

We  are  all  in  debt  to  Mr.  Ma 
whose  undertaking  required  cou 
stamina,  and  a  strong  stomach. 
Other  Victorians  succeeds  in  bei 
once  frank,  sophisticated,  and  IS 
with  pornographic  quotations, 
also  wholly  serious  and  scholar 
intent.  I  believe  that  this  combin 
is  an  original  achievement  (ar| 
does  Mr.  Marcus,  who  says  so  pei, 
too  often).  His  most  valuable; 
material  deals  with  the  medic 
ciological  works  of  Dr.  William  £ 
(who  provides  a  guide  to  the  of! 
nonpornographic  Victorian  vie] 
sexuality)  and  with  My  Secret'i 
an  extraordinary  pornographic 
biography  published  anonym 
around  the  year  1890. 

As  Mr.  Marcus  points  out,  the 
ary  critic  is  obliged  to  come  to 
terms  with  this  material,  insof 
pornography  is  not  sex  but 
We  may  speculate  how  far  the 
bolizing  of  sex  inhibits  its  bein 
into  practice,  how  far  verbal  po 
raphy  is  a  substitute  gratific 
rather  than  an  incitement  to  th 
thing.  To  answer  such  questio 
examination  of  Victorian  porn 
phy  should,  I  would  have  tho 
prove  most  illuminating,  for 
time  before  or  since  was  verbal 
uality   so   ruthlessly  excised 
ordinary  conversation  or  literal' 
tercourse.  And  at  no  time  befon 
so  much  pornography  been  proc 
and  sold. 

Yet  Mr.  Marcus  believes  that 
nography  has  changed  little  ove 
centuries,  and  that  its  tradil 
made  up  of  stock  situations,  1 
pseudoliterary  devices,  routine  o 
sions  and  fantasies— has  been  sti 
er,  for  hundreds  of  years,  than 
determinants  of  time  or  place, 
disappointing!  Would  not  one  e: 
Victorian  pornography  to  be  fi) 
fainting  maidens,  innocent  as  li 
and  icy  as  icicles,  who  would  si 
more  loudly  in  protest  against 
violation  than  any  other  pornogn 
maidens?  Would  not  one  expec 
men  to  be  more  canting,  middle-; 
bearded,  and  sanctimonious  than 
other  pornographic  men?  Its  sad 
more  actively  antifemale?  Its  h) 
risics  more  hysterical?  Its  strata) 
more  devious?  But  no:  it  woulc 
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pear  that  all  hard-core  pornography 
is  eternally  the  same:  all  its  women 
limitlessly  lubricious,  all  its  men 
young  and  handsome,  all  its  flagella- 
tions administered  by  women  to  men. 

I  do  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Marcus 
had  dealt  less  offhandedly  with  the  re- 
lation between  his  own  subject  and  the 
contemporaneous  pornography  of  out- 
spoken France.  He  says  merely  that 
"in  the  century  of  national  literatures, 
pornography  produced  a  body  of  writ- 
ing that  was  truly  international  in 
character."  He  does  not  explain  the  al- 
most total  absence,  from  the  porno- 
graphic works  he  analyzes,  of  sexual 
episodes  involving  women  of  the  aris- 
tocracy; of  the  time-honored  theme 
of  seduction  as  a  military  stratagem; 
of  the  use  of  sex  as  a  means  to  class 
mobility.  Are  these  subjects  and 
themes  too  literary,  too  real  to  find 
their  way  into  all  pornography,  or 
does  their  absence  imply  something 
special  about  the  Victorian  product? 
Not  does  Mr.  Marcus  have  room  to 
discuss  the  relationship  between  rou- 
tine pornography  and  pornographic 
works  by  Victorians  of  repute,  like 
Swinburne  and  Beardsley,  or  private, 
borderline  writings  like  the  juvenilia 
of  the  Brontes  or  the  diary  of  George 
Eliot's  friend,  John  Chapman.  What 
does  interest  Mr.  Marcus  is  the  es- 


sentially antiliterary  fantasy  life 
vealed  by  hard-core  pornography; 
one  could  convey  its  airlessness,  i 
sickly  futility,  its  tragic  deadlin 
more  effectively  than  he  has  done.) 

Like  Joan  Evans,  but  on  a  mi 
lesser  scale,  Professor  Marcus  offei 
the  scholar.  None  of  his  many  que 
tions  is  identified  by  chapter  or  pa 
If  the  Kinsey  people  made  it  impo:' 
ble  for  Mr.  Marcus  to  assist  fut 
research  they  were  wrong,  and 
should  have  said  so.  The  omission 
place  notes  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ac. 
(not,  after  all,  a  pornographic  writ 
is  particularly  to  be  regretted.  1 
value  of  Mr.  Marcus'  book  is  aj 
limited  by  his  reluctance  to  draw 
authorities  (from  the  fields  of  | 
history  of  costume,  law,  publishing'] 
economics,  to  name  only  a  few  t 
would  have  been  useful)  other  tl| 
the    psychoanalytic.    His  sociok 
tends  to  be  of  the  "we  can  assume" 
"we  all  know"  variety,  and  he  has 
odd  way  of  referiing  us  to  mil 
psychoanalytic  studies  as  if  conf 
ring  a  great  favor.  The  Other  Vic 
ians  might,  with  a  little  more  ti 
and  trouble,  have  been  a  better  bog 
But  one  can  perfectly  understand  ll 
Marcus'  eagerness  to  escape  from  | 
dreary  confines  of  what  he  pleasarj 
i  alls  "porimtnpia." 
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Whitewash,    by    Harold  Weisberg. 
Privately  printed. 

These  books  all  deal,  in  different 
ways,  with  the  many  loose  ends  and 
conflicts  of  evidence  which  were  swept 


under  the  rug  by  the  Warren  Comn 
sion  in  reaching  its  unanimous  enj 
elusions  about  the  assassination 
President   Kennedy.   Mr.   Epstei  I 
Inquest  is  the  most  effective  indi 
ment  yet  of  the  Commission's  me 
ods  and  findings.  It  is  clearly  writt 
concise,  and  logical ;  it  avoids  pole 
ics  or  legalistic  nit-picking;  the  l 
thor  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  I 
Commission  was  hurried  in  its  wi 
by  strenuous  political  pressure.  1 
he  pulls  no  punches  in  labeling 
entire  investigative  effort  "extrem 
superficial,"  or  in  explaining  why 
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Combining  the  humor  and  vitality  of  The  Last  Hurrah 
with  the  insight  and  tenderness  of  The  Edge  of 
Sadness,  O'Connor  has  created  one  of  the  out- 
standing novels  of  recent  years.  $6.95 
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on  his  encounters  with  the 
American  security  system 
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Corps  include  some  of  the  most 
refreshing,  sharpest  writing  ever 
done  by  the  author  of  Sang  the 
Drum  Slowly  and  Mark  the  Glove 
Boy.  The  people  he  met  are  as  vivid 
as  the  characters  of  his  novels,  his 
style  is  exuberant,  his  thoughts  are 
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—  priests,  trollops,  students,  revo- 
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Monthly  Press  book.  $5.95 
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trained  professional.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Norman  Redlich.  $8.95 
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finds  parts  of  its  famous  Report  "in- 
accurate," "misleading-,"  "dubious," 
and  (in  words  quoted  from  one  of  the 
Commission's  lawyers)  "simply  dis- 
honest." Mr.  Epstein  began  this  study 
as  a  master's  thesis  in  government  at 
Cornell;  he  is  obviously  a  talented 
young  man  who  knows  how  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people  to  talk.  In 
his  role  as  inquiring  scholar  he  ob- 
tained significant  interviews  with  five 
of  the  Commission's  seven  members 
(all  except  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell )  and  with 
ten  key  members  of  the  Commission's 
staff.  An  interesting  statistic  which 
he  brings  out  is  that  four  of  the  Com- 
mission members  were  so  busy  with 
other  government  duties  that  they 
heard  less  than  half  the  testimony 
given ;  Senator  Russell,  for  instance, 
heard  only  (3  per  cent,  while  Allen 
Dulles,  who  attended  more  hearings 
than  any  other  member,  heard  71  per 
cent. 

Inquest  is  the  first  book  I  have  read 
which  offers  reliable  information 
about  maneuvers,  debates,  and  doubts 
within  the  Commission  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, readers  of  the  Warren  Report 


may  recall  it  admitted  "some  differ- 
ence of  opinion"  about  what  has  come 
to  be  the  most  crucial  point  in  the  case 
—i.e.,  whether  Governor  Connally's 
wounds  were  caused  by  a  bullet  that 
passed  through  the  President's  body, 
or  by  a  different  bullet. 

We  learn  now  that  "difference  of 
opinion"  was  a  mild  way  of  putting 
;t.  Mr.  Epstein,  citing  his  interviews, 
tells  us  that  two  members  of  the 
Commission,  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  and  Representative  Hale 
Hoggs,  still  do  not  believe  the  one- 
bullet  theory,  while  a  third  member, 
Senator  Russell,  reportedly  refused 
to  sign  the  Report  if  it  concluded  that 
both  men  were  hit  by  a  single  bullet. 
This  strong  dissent  within  the  Com- 
mission—equivalent to  a  hung  jury  in 
a  real  murder  trial— was  glossed  over 
and  concealed  from  the  public  by  a 
shuffle  of  adjectives.  The  majority 
offered  to  say  there  was  compelling 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  one-bullet 
theory;  Senator  Russell  suggested 
credible  instead  (although  it  was  not 
credible  to  him)  ;  and  the  staff  mem- 
bers who  wrote  the  Report  finally 
came  up  with  a  phrase— "there  is  very 
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persuasive  evidence  to  indica 
the  same  bullet  which  pierc 
President's  throat  also  caused  w, 
nor   Connally's  wounds"-wh 
seven  members  agreed  to  sign 

(One  witness  who  was  nev  m 
suaded  was  Governor  Connall  wi 
told  the  Commission  he  hea  n 
shots  fired,  and  distinctly  hea  t« 
bullets  strike  the  President,  b  tk 
neither  one  had  an  effect  on  lii 
between  those  two  shots  the  G(  rn 
was  wounded,  and  fell  over  \~f\ 
wife's  arms.  He  did  not  hear  tub 
which  struck  him  because  "ai  ril 
has  a  velocity  that  exceeds  th<  pe 
of  sound"  and  "I  was  hit  priont 
time  the  sound  reached  me,  ani*  \r 
either  in  a  state  of  shock  or  the  ps 
was  such  that  the  sound  didrie* 
register.  .  .  ."  Which  sounds  ve  re 
sonable,  along  with  the  testirr  y 
Mrs.  Connally,  who  said  she  fl 
and  saw  the  President  holdi  i 
hands  to  his  wounded  throatifo 
her  husband  was  hit.  and  threi 
mony  of  Connally's  doctors,  whuto 
ied  the  movie-film  evidence 
declared  the  Governor  was  nrbl 
until  at  least  six  frames  afte  Kt 
nedy  was  wounded,  and  also  tiifli 
dence  of  more  than  one  h  it 
eyewitnesses,  not  one  of  whor  es 
fied  that  both  men  were  hit  -  t 
same  bullet,  i 

Why  is  the  single-bullet  the< '» 
portant?  Because  the  amateurioi 
film,  made  by  Abraham  Zapri  T 
Dallas,  shows  Governor  Conn;  r>l 
fected  by  his  wounds  about  one.co 
after  the  first  shot  struck  the  t( 
dent.  It  was  impossible  for  alf) 
rifleman  to  fire  two  bullets  in  iH 
short  time.  All  the  experts,  ifF 
members  of  the  CommissioiW 
agreed  on  this.  So  cither  one  lit 
struck  both  men.  or  there  we  ti 
assassins.  I 

You  can  read  a  great  deal'bfl 
this  controversy  in  all  four  boo  th 
are  listed  above.  I  find  Mr.  EpiA 
account  the  most  enlightening!  I' 
easiest  to  follow.  With  his  »> 
knowledge  of  the  Commission  pt 
sonnel  and  their  methods,  he  I 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  fl 


Mr.  Butterfield,  a  former  edi 
"Life,"  and  author  of  "The  An 
Past,"  lias  studied  and  written 
all  four  assassinations  of  U.  S. 
dents. 
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iypothesis  from  a  conversation 
:h  1964  between  a  Commission 
(Arlen   Specter)    and  two 
octors  (Commanders  James  J. 
and  J.  Thornton  Boswell)  who 
ned  the  autopsy  on  the  Presi- 
i,t  first,  according  to  Specter, 
a  of  the  single  bullet— and  of  a 
d  reaction"  by  Governor  Con- 
Vas  suggested  by  Humes.  Later 
imbedded  in  the  Commission's 
rs  as  a  "possibility"  acknowl- 
oy  several  witnesses.  One  not 
vorable  opinion  was  expressed 
ert  Frazier,  an  FBI  ballistics 
"I  would  certainly  say  it  was 
;  but  I  don't  say  that  it  prob- 
urred  because  I  don't  have  the 
e  on  which  to  base  a  statement 
at."  Despite  this  clear  dis- 
the  Warren  Report,  on  page 
clares:  "Frazier  testified  that 
pullet  which  first  hit  Kennedy  | 
y  struck  Governor  Connally." 
;e  are  other  objections  to  the 
let  theory  that  are  not  pleasant 
|c  about.  There  is  the  problem 
President's  wounds— not  the 
Hind  which  shattered  his  skull, 
earlier  wounds  in  his  back  and 
which  caused  him  to  clutch  at 
k  before  the  final  bullet  was 
pnflicting  descriptions  of  these 
i/ounds,  and  the  definite  marks 
ade  on  his  clothing,  simply  do 
ee  with  the  Commission's  con- 
that  they  were  "probably" 
by  a  single  bullet  which  then 
i  on  and  inflicted  all  three  of 
ernor's  wounds.  And  it  is  now 
to  obtain  any  clearer  medical 
e. 

similar  discrepancies— mostly 
and   some   serious— can  be 
in  the  twenty-seven  volumes 
ed  by  the  Warren  Commission, 
other  investigations  of  the 
at  the  circumstantial  evidence 
lints  overwhelmingly  to  Lee 
Oswald  as  a  deliberate  par- 
:  (and  so  far  as  we  know  the 
e)  in  the  killing  of  President 
y.  None  of  the  Commission's 
las  produced  a  glimmer  of  evi- 
that  would  justify  accusing 
else.  The  theory  of  a  "second 
■"  with  a  wife  who  looked  like 
,  who  went  around  Texas  giv- 
name  to  people,  and  then  com- 
the  murder,  while  the  real 
rushed  out  on  the  street  and 
itely    got   himself  arrested, 
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must  be  the  pipe  dream  of  a  sick 
humorist.  And  the  "Texas  oil  million- 
aire," beloved  by  European  news- 
paper readers,  who  supposedly  paid 
Oswald  to  take  the  rap,  has  never  been 
named  or  approximately  identified.  It 
is  impossible  to  picture  him  keeping 
silence  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
secret  glee  at  getting  away  with  this 
crime. 

No,  the  assassins  of  Presidents  can 
only  complete  their  act  by  taking 
credit  in  public  and  declaring  their 
reasons.  Even  John  Wilkes  Booth  ac- 
complished that  from  the  stage  of 
Ford's  Theatre.  I  believe  Oswald 
would  have  done  the  same  if  he  had 
lived  a  little  longer.  And  I  don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  Jack  Ruby  had  any 
motive  for  shooting  Oswald  other 
than  a  warped  yearning  for  self-glo- 
rification. 

One  reason  I  like  Mr.  Epstein  and 
Inquest  is  that  he  has  no  pet  theories 
to  peddle.  He  adds  up  the  tough  facts 
that  historians  must  cope  with  for  a 


Rush  to  Judgment,  is  impa: 
about  a  theory  that  does  noi 
sense  to  me,  namely,  that  Osw; 
innocent.  His  book  is  an  argum 
the  defense,  very  earnest  and 
tent,  but  admittedly  one-sided 
ing. 

Mr.  Sauvage's  The  Oswald 
is  the  work  of  a  French  journal 
investigated  the  Kennedy  mm 
his  own  and  collected  bits  of  eij 
that  are  not  easily  availabj 
where.  He  is  addicted  to  mys, 
"The  Chicken  Bones  Mystery, 
Italian  Rifle  Mystery,"  "The  \ 
of  the  Russian  Widow,"  and 
but  his  book  will  interest  you 
have  an  insatiable  appetite  fori, 
Mr.  Weisberg's  self-published 
wash  brings  up  the  rear  of  tl 
and,  I  fear,  deservedly  so.  Its  st, 
regard  for  facts  can  be  reprt 
by  one  short  quote:  "If  the 
murder  had  not  happened,  it 
have  had  to  have  been  'inv 
There  is  reason  to  believe  tl. 


long  time  to  come.  Mr.  Mark  Lane,  in     effect,  it  was. 


The  Peace  Corps 
Twice  Over  Lightly 

by  John  F.  Warner 


Twentyone  Twice:    A  Journal,  by 

Mark  Harris.  Little,  Brown,  $5.95. 
Don   Quixote,   U.S.A.,   by  Richard 
Powell.  Scribner,  $4.95. 

The  story  is  told  that  Sargent  Shri- 
ver,  asked  by  President  Kennedy  to 
become  the  first  head  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  snorted,  "That  lemon."  "Well," 
retorted  Kennedy,  "you  make  it  lem- 
onade." And  lemonade  it  has  become, 
completely  drowning  the  derisive 
comments  that  greeted  its  birth.  Even 
an  occasional  internal  dash  of  bitters 
(Margery  Michelmore's  rash  post- 
card in  October  1  9(>  1 ,  describing  the 
primitive  conditions  in  Nigeria, 
comes  to  mind  )  has  failed  to  sour  the 
taste.  Indeed,  in  its  five-year  exis- 
tence the  Peace  Corps  has  grown  to 
more  than  twenty  times  its  original 
size:   from  five  hundred  Volunteers 


to  over  twelve  thousand  serv" 
forty-six  countries  today. 

These  Volunteers  are,  as  one 
expect,  highly  individualistic  a 
great  admirers  of  government? 
cies,  whether  ours  or  those  i 
countries  in  which  they  serve. T 
an  eye  on  its  Volunteers  the1 
Corps  from  time  to  time  sen 
"expert"  (invariably  referred 
"the  Washington  spy"  by  those 
field)  on  a  brief  observation  th' 
a  country  or  two. 

In    1 964    Shriver  invited 
Harris  to  "examine  Peace  Corp.' 
projects,  and  individuals"  in  / 
More  specifically,  Harris  was 
port  on  the  so-called  " risks''-^ 


Mr.  Warner,  a  former  teach 
now  a  free-lance  irriter  and 
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ho  "often  violate  the  rules  of 
a-acy,"  perhaps  by  ignoring 
istoms  (one,  for  example,  re- 
d  honor  the  host  country's  flag 
lem),  or  by  stepping  beyond 
cpected  functions  (another  ac- 
cumulated a  small  personal 
as  a  farmer  ) . 

ityone  Twice  (Harris  was  then 
ivo  years  old  )  is  the  result :  his 
il  journal  of  that  experience, 
jading  this  journal  you  expect 
iver  something  of  the  work  of 
ce  Corps  Volunteers,  you  don't 
our  Mark  Harris.  "My  life's 
i  book  I'm  trying  to  open,  I 
p  open  it  and  suffer  the  joys 
lsequences,  as  I've  been  doing 
ny  books,  getting  closer  and 

0  myself  .  .  .  being  my  own  psy- 
yst  and  my  own  confessor," 
es.  And  that's  precisely  what 
:  Mark  Harris  prying  into 
iarris,  with  the  Peace  Corps 

1  back  into  the  shadows.  Fans 
ris  will  be  delighted  at  this 
ight  call  the  book  a  sequel  to 
ke  Glove  Boy).  Others  will  un- 
ity be  irritated  by  his  painful- 
whimpering— introspection, 
irris  tells  us  more  about  him- 
n  about  the  Peace  Corps,  such 
;he  case  with  Richard  Powell. 

one  of  the  gentler  practi- 
of  satirical  fiction,  takes  on 


the  Corps  in  Don  Quixote,  U.  S.  A., 
thereby  assuring  it,  as  it  were,  a  place 
in  the  sun.  (One  sure  indication  of 
an  organization's  acceptance  occurs 
when  it  becomes  the  object  of  satire.) 

Powell's  hero  is  one  Arthur  Pea- 
body  Goodpasture,  scion  of  an  old  and 
respected  Boston  family— and  proof, 
one  soon  discovers,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  does  indeed  harbor  "risks." 
Goodpasture,  an  agricultural  expert 
with  a  fondness  for  bananas,  is  as- 
signed to  the  Caribbean  Republic  of 
San  Marco.  A  kind  of  Gomer  Pyle  fig- 
ure: idealistic,  perseverant,  saintly 
beyond  reproach,  Goodpasture  is  soon 
irreverently  tagged  "El  Estupido" 
(loosely,  "the  worm")  by  the  locals. 
About  bananas  they  couldn't  be  less 
concerned.  It  is  El  Gavilan,  revolu- 
tionary extraordinaire,  who  holds 
attention.  Unwittingly  drawn  into  the 
explosive  political  situation,  Good- 
pasture suffers  through  a  series  of 
misadventures,  culminating  in  a  mar- 
velously  contrived  climax,  whereby  he 
becomes  San  Marco's  newest  dictator. 

Thanks  to  Powell's  deft  touch,  what 
could  easily  be  an  excruciatingly 
forced  novel  is  really  capital  fun.  And 
what's  more,  we  get.  at  least  by  impli- 
cation, an  insight  into  the  spirit  that 
characterizes  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers. Mark  Harris  should  have  done 
as  much. 
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Catherine  Gatiss  Jackson 


Fiction 

xer,  by  Bernard  Malamud. 
,ag  the  reign  of  Tsar  Nicholas 
w  years  after  the  turn  of  the 
',  a  Jew  was  arrested  for  the 
'  murder  of  a  young  Christian 
the  suburbs  of  Kiev.  The  boy 
;n  viciously  killed  and  drained 
lood  to  make  matzos  for  Pass- 
')  the  story  went.  Anti-Semi- 
ok  over  and  the  Jew,  Yakov 
/itch  Bok,  was  accused  of  the 
He  was  the  most  faceless  sym- 
guilt  one  could  imagine.  Or- 
at  an  early  age,  he  had  lived 
life  in  a  tiny  village  in  the 
Pale  of  Settlement;  he  had 


within  the  year  been  abandoned  by 
his  wife,  and  in  desperation  had  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Pale.  He  took  his 
only  possession— his  tools  (he  was  a 
"fixer" )  —and  set  out  to  find  some  kind 
of  future  in  Kiev.  Earnest,  eager,  in 
spite  of  being  friendless  and  lonely  he 
did  pretty  well  for  awhile.  Then  came 
the  trumped-up  accusation.  More  than 
half  of  this  remarkable  book  deals 


Mrs.  Jackson,  who  this  month  re- 
sumes her  bimonthly  column,  has  been 
for  some  years  editor  of  The  New 
Books  department.  She  is  eoeditor 
with  Hiram  Haydn  of  "The  Papers  of 
Christian  Gauss." 
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C.  W.  CERAM 

(the  man  who  made  "digs"  more 
thrilling  than  who-done-its  in 
Cods,  Craves,  and  Scholars) 

unearths  a  new  cache 
of  high  adventures  in 
first-hand  reports  by 
pioneer  archeologists 
of  their  fantastic 
finds  —  underground, 
underwater,  and, 
spectacularly,  from  the  air. 
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index  •  31  illustrations  •  434  pages 
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The  superb 
new  novel  by 
the  author  of 

A  Separate  Peace 

The  story  of  an  outsider  who  enters— 
briefly— the  world  of  the  very  rich  in 
New  England.  "John  Knowles'  strong- 
est novel— the  toughest,  most  elegant, 
most  amusing,"— Reynolds  price 

A  Literary  Guild  selection 
$4.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
HANDOIY1  HOUSE 


with  Yakov's  life  in  prison— nearly 
two  years— before  the  indictment  is 
handed  down  and  he  is  brought  to 
trial.  Most  of  this  time  he  is  in  soli- 
tary confinement  being  spat  upon, 
starved,  frozen,  beaten,  totally  cut  off 
from  human  contacts.  Job's  afflictions 
were  nothing  compared  to  his  and  he 
had  no  solace,  for  he  was  not  even  a 
believer.  How  can  one  read  so  much 
about  one  man's  inarticulate  suffer- 
ings? This  is  Mr.  Malamud's  secret 
and  his  genius.  One  reads  because  one 
has  by  now  absolute  faith  and  belief 
in  the  moral  stamina  and  dogged  de- 
termination of  this  man  to  justify 
himself  and  to  survive— and  not  with 
a  whimper  either.  When  one  is  aching 
and  bruised  with  the  physical  suffer- 
ing and  indignity  imposed  on  Yakov 
one  turns  to  him,  the  victim,  for  help 
and  reassurance.  One  watches  with 
excitement  and  triumph  when  he  is 
finally  taken  to  trial,  as  he  thinks 
totally  unknown,  lost,  and  friendless, 
but  sure  of  his  own  identity— and  finds 
the  streets  lined  with  people  calling 
his  name.  He  has  not  been  forgotten. 
There  have  been  people  fighting  the 
Establishment  and  the  Tsar  for  jus- 
tice in  his  name.  The  mind  reels  with 
pride  in  human  achievement  and  one's 
identification  with  Yakov  is  complete. 
To  fall  back  on  a  much  abused  word, 
the  book  is  a  remarkable  creative 
achievement. 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  $5.95 

Blood  Accusation:  The  Strange  His- 
tory of  the  Beiliss  Case,  by  Maurice 
Samuel. 

It  is  odd  how  ideas  converge  in 
time.  This  book,  a  historical  and  fac- 
tual documentation  of  the  actual 
crime  and  trial  on  which  Mr.  Mala- 
mud's novel  must  be  based— though 
divergent  in  detail— is  being  pub- 
lished within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  the 
fictionalized  account  without,  1  under- 
stand, either  author  knowing  fhat  the 
other  was  working  in  the  same  field. 
This  is  the  ironic  and  dramatic  story 
from  outside  the  prison  walls,  pre- 
sented as  history  in  most  literate  and 
readable  fashion.  Morrow,  $5.95 

The  Birds  Fall  Down,  by  Rebecca 
West. 

How  much  should  one  have  to  "try" 
to  like  a  novel?  As  an  admirer  of  Miss 
West  as  essayist  and  reporter— and 
almost  as  dedicated  to  her  novels— I 
could  hardly  wait  to  start  this  new 


book,  already  widely  heralded 
October  selection  of  the  Book 
Month  Club.  It  is  the  story 
family  of  an  exiled  Russian  (1 
very  loyal  to  (though  in  d  I 
with)  the  Tsar— in  Paris  in  th;i 
1900s.  His  half-English  grand  u 
ter,  eighteen,  comes  with  her  I 
to  visit  the  old  man  and  after  J 
terlude  during  which  she  baa 
significantly  involved  with  thcr* 
household  she  starts  with  hit  c 
train  journey  to  the  south  of  ]  a 
A  strange  (to  her)  man  com- ; 
their  compartment  who  turns  u 
be  a  one-time  friend  of  the  old  :r 
man  but  now  an  anti-Tsarist 

I  Through  an  extraordinary 
conversation  (with  the  whole 
partment  apparently  listening  i 
over  a  hundred  pages  he  a j 
Count  recapitulate  past  and  f 
Russian  plots  and  dangers  and  a 
the  whole  course  of  their  jouru 
of  the  granddaughter's  life. 

The  story  has  all  the  elem  I 
excitement  and  intrigue,  pic  | 
counterplots,  unknown  villaii 
murders;  the  turn-of-the-centV 
tings  are  done  as  only  Miss  We  e 
do  them— the  English  home,  tr.'B 
apartment,  the  interminable  ic 
sick  recollections  of  the  old  ]  l 
aristocrat  (the  title  comes  frit 
section ) .  The  reconstruction  o  a 
and  times  and  places  is  brillis  9 
author's  ability  to  get  into  thj 
of  her  characters,  to  make  0 
standable  the  motives  of  Cou 
rorist,  young  girl,  and  espec 
the  double  traitor  who  threate 
all,  is  the  novelist  at  her  magii 
But  one  is  conscious  of  feelir. 
is  an  old-fashioned  story.  I 
much  be  told?  Can't  we  get 
it?  What  is  the  point  of  all 
quisite  detail?  And  at  the  < 
isn't  sure  what  the  real  mesi 
The  nature  of  treason?  The  c 
nature  of  dedication— to  cou) 
people,  to  a  way  of  life,  to  ides 
all  there,  but  for  this  reader 
rather  than  revealed  by  the  n; 
the  telling— so  much  of  it  m 
within  narration  while  the  < 
the  story  is  stopped.  It  is  a 
piece,  perfect  but  relentless 
ornamentation.  Vikin 

Three,  by  Ann  Quin. 

If  Miss  West  overelabora 
story,  here  is  one  told,  one  mi 
by  telegram,  in  nearly  indecif 
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y  much  enjoyed  the  author's 
,  Berg,  though  it  was  writ- 
modern  idiom  that  makes  a 
jame  of  time  and  sometimes 
ar.  But  for  me  Berg  had  ra- 
d  a  story  strong  enough  to 
through  confusion.  In  this 
bout  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
iroman  who  live  together  in 
e  atmosphere,  I  got  totally 
reader  is  switched  from  one 
or  journalist  to  another  and 
ire  who's  talking  now;  then 
!  literally  pages  of  f  ree-asso- 
3rds  and  phrases  like  this: 

igs.  Where  lights  are  stars, 
oime  hands.  Impressions  stain. 
Recollections. 

light  in  a  mirror.  Spaces  be- 
j  louds 

i.  Never  rubbed  out 
ijhs 

|  w.  Blowing  faces.  Hollows  are 

.erstands   that   the  second 
Lias  committed  suicide  and 
j  book  deals  with  the  story 
i  to  the  suicide.  But  it  is  too 
nravel.  In  poetry  one  can  be 
igo  back  and  back  for  mean- 
in  a  novel,  no  matter  how 
the  language,  I  think  not. 

Scribner,  $3.95 

ces  of  the  Heart,  by  Chris- 
d. 

thor  of  The  Man  Who  Loved 
and  The  Salzburg  Tales 
frenzied  story  of  a  laboring- 
ttish  family,  especially  of  the 
•ing  but  tormented  eldest 
,  Nellie.  She  has  managed  to 
l  newspaper  writer,  got  her- 
iQndon,  and  married  a  labor 
[er  brother  and  sister  try  to 
■r  ambitious  ideas— with  dire 
The  characterizations  of  this 
clan  defeat  themselves.  The 
•ecome  caricatures  like  the 
ways-the-same  figures  in  a 
nd-Judy  show  and  after  a 
lile  of  being  amused  or  pity- 
becomes  bored  and  no  longer 
A  remarkable,  hysterical 
force  that  left  this  reader 

Rinehart  and  Winston.  $7.95 

lgrim   Hawk,   by   Glen  way 

mimend  this  novel,  now  be- 
■lassic,  to  anyone  who  missed 
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'"I  wish  that  [this  book]  could  be 
read  in  every  country,  East  and 
West,  by  all  the  people  who  want 
to  understand  what  is  going  on 

behind  the  turmoil  of  events  

With  grace  and  feeling,  but  with 
realism,  [Miss  Ward]  addresses 
herself  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
questions  that  in  Washington  and 
Moscow,  in  London  and  Paris 
and  Peking,  in  Ottawa  and  a  hun- 
dred other  capitals,  governments 
face  from  day  to  day.  That  is  to 
say,  the  questions  about  how  we 
edge  forward;  about  how,  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  all  on  one 
spaceship  but  not  organized  as 
one.  we  can  accommodate  the 
abrasions  between  our  separate 
compartments." 

— Lester  B.  Pearson, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

"This  little  book  by  Barbara  Ward 
...is  of  such  evident  public  im- 
portance that  plainly  it  calls  for 
the  widest  possible  distribution 
among  members,  who  themselves 
by  word  of  mouth  can  do  so 
much  to  spread  its  reading." 

■ — Harry  Schertnan, 
Book-of-the-Month  Club 
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In  1964,  the  Saturday  Review  said: 
"Even  if  you  road  no  other  book  this 
year,  you  should  read  The  Man  Who 
Loved  Children."  This  year,  it's  Dark 
Places  of  the  Heart  —  Christina 
Stead's  brilliant  study  of  a  lesbian 
Don  Juan  caught  in  her  own  web  of 
seduction. 

S7.95  from  your  bookseller 
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it  when  it  was  first  published  in  1940. 
It  is  subtitled  simply,  "A  Love  Story," 
and  involves  the  adventures  and  atti- 
tudes of  three  couples  and  a  hawk  on 
a  summer  afternoon  outside  of  Paris 
in  the  1920s.  Young  novelists  today 
who  seem  to  be  using  language  and 
symbolism  only  to  obscure  their 
meaning  can  learn  much  from  Mr. 
Wescott.  He  not  only  suggests,  he 
explains  what  he  is  doing  and  with 
compassionate  wit  and  imagination 
tempts  the  reader  to  greater  under- 
standing and  to  absolute  involvement. 
And  he  loses  not  a  shade  of  subtlety 
thereby. 

Harper  &  Row,  $4 
Noil  fiction 

Young  Mrs.  Ruskin  in  Venice,  edited 
by  Mary  Lutyens. 

With  impeccable  scholarship  and  a 
great  gift  of  enthusiasm  for  her  sub- 
ject, Miss  Lutyens  has  edited  these 
letters  of  the  young  Mrs.  John  Ruskin 
(called  Effie)  written  from  Venice  on 
two  separate  visits  between  1849  and 
1852  when  the  marriage  was  annulled. 
Her  chatty  letters  about  Venetian  so- 
ciety and  her  husband's  work;  Miss 
Lutyens'  illuminating  footnotes;  and 
the  letters  of  gossip  and  talk  from  the 
families  of  the  couple  and  other 
friends  give  a  surprising  and  reveal- 
ing picture  not  only  of  life  in  Euro- 
pean society  of  the  time  but  of  the 
real  texture,  good  and  bad,  gay  and 
melancholy,  of  the  ill-fated  Ruskin 
matrimonial  venture.  A  most  original 
piece  of  scholarship  enhanced  by 
humor  and  a  sense  id'  character  and 
sound  showmanship.  By  the  author  of 
To  Be  Young  and  Lady  Lytton's  ( 'ourt 
Diary. 

Vanguard.  .$8.50 

Under  Gemini:  A  Memoir,  by  Isabel 
Bolton. 

This  evocation  of  childhood  and 
family  life  in  New  England  (Spring- 
field, New  London,  Goshen)  before 
the  turn  of  the  cenl  ury  has  something 
id'  the  quality  of  Rumer  and  Jon 
Godden's  bonk  about  childhood  in 
India  at  about  the  same  time  (Tiro 
I  'ad,  r  I  he  Indian  San  i  .  The  <  rOdden 
book  is  harder-headed  and  less  roman- 
tical  but  both  are  stories  of  remark- 
able relationships  between  sisters— 
this  one  between  identical  twins, 
Mary  Miller  (Isabel  Bolton)  and  her 
sister,  Grace. 


The  place  of  William  Carl 
Williams  among  the  great  poets 
our  century  is  now  firmly  estc 
lished.  This  anthology  of  selectic 
from  all  his  books — poetry,  novi 
ond  stories,  autobiography,  pic 
and  essays — shows  that  he  was  a 
a  prose  writer  of  remarkable  ori-' 
inality  ond  power.  A  number 
important  pieces  from  early,  o„ 
of-print  volumes  are  included. 

$7. 
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ie  narrative  moves  slowly  with 

Ireamy  timelessness  of  summer 
in  childhood,  but  move  it  does 
|io  one,  I  think,  who  reads  it  will 

imoved  by  this  strange  and  beau- 
double-single  childhood  experi- 

of  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

ie  author  of  Do  I  Wake  or  Sleep. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $3.75 

Two  More  on  Kennedy 

Kennedy,  by  Pierre  Salinger. 
tS  a  tough  assignment— being  the 
'■.  close  adviser  to  John  F.  Ken- 
to  publish  a  book  about  those 
particularly  when  it  means  fol- 
lg  Theodore  Sorensen  and  Ar- 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  The  edge  is 
ly  off  some  of  the  big  political 
les  like  the  Bay  of  Pigs  but,  like 
ren  listening  to  a  bedtime  story, 
eem  insatiable  on  the  subject  of 
Kennedy  years  and  want  to  hear 
and  over  how  it  all  happened, 
highlights  of  this  account  from 
ident  Kennedy's  press  secretary 
mot  surprisingly,  his  discussion 
>ae  relations  of  the  press  to  the 
idency  and,  at  the  end,  his  sug- 
i(ons  as  to  how  they  might  be 
;red.  And  his  story  of  how  he  and 
etary  Rusk  and  five  other  mem- 
of  the  cabinet  learned  the  news 
■ie  assassination  (they  were  in  a 
3  over  the  Pacific  flying  to  Japan  i 
ie  of  the  most  dramatic  of  all  the 
latic  happenings  of  that  dreadful 
.  .  .  Mr.  Salinger's  narrative  at 
:nd  of  the  book  of  his  own  abor- 
political   career   in  California 
ted  to  me,  I'm  afraid,  tacked  on. 

Doubleday,  $5.95 

Pleasure  of  His  Company,  by 

B.  Fay,  Jr. 
r.  Fay,  who  first  met  Kennedy  in 
)oat  training  days  in  1942,  was  a 
i  friend  ever  after  and  in  1961 
me  his  Under  Secretary  of  the 
f.  The  book  is  a  personal  record 
ie  delight  it  was  to  be  one  of  his 
nates— on  a  PT-boat,  at  his  bache- 
inner  and  wedding,  at  Christmas 

the  family  in  Florida,  on  visits 
Hyannis,  sharing  incidents  at 
.try  clubs  (quite  a  lot  of  them), 
nd-the-scenes  campaigning,  etc. 
;pite  of  some  graceless  moments 
some  clumsy  writing,  the  pleasure 

'ndeed  come  through  and  there 
many  pictures  never  published 
ire.  Harper  &  Row,  $5.95 


coming  in  xi&rper  s 


At  last . . . 
Philip  Roth's 

O  Beautiful  For  Spacious  Skies 

A  long,  uproarious,  and  always  touching  excerpt  from  the  forthcoming 
novel  by  the  author  of  Letting  Go  and  Goodbye,  Columbus,  in  whicr 
young  Roy  Bassart,  freshly  discharged  from  the  U.S.  Army,  comes  face 
to  face  with  certain  unexpected  aspects  of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 


The  Newspaper  de  Gaulle  Has  to  Read 

by  Herbert  Lottman 

A  sharp  appraisal  of  he  Monde,  France's  greatest  newspaper:  why  it  is 
essential  reading  in  all  world  capitals,  where  it  finds  its  money,  and 
how  it  got  its  reputation  for  being  anti-American. 


The  Giant  Adolescent  of  Higher  Education 

by  Russell  Lynes 

Junior  (and  Community  i  Colleges  are  expanding  at  such  a  rate  the 
even  their  most  ardent  advocates  can  hardly  catch  up  with  them.  This 
is  a  cool  look  at  the  hottest  thing  in  higher  education. 


The  Fight  at  Monkey 

by  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

Yankee  Lawyers  in  Mississippi  Courts 

by  Richard  Hammer 

Joe  Pool  and  HUAC      Larry  / 

The  Conflict  That  Never  Ends:  Scientists 
vs.  Animal  Lovers  by  Lucy  Eisenh 

Toscanini  and  the  Others  by  George  R.  M 
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SACRED,  PROFANE, 
AND  PLAIN  PECULIAR 


John  Huston,  Ava  Gardner,  and  George  C.  Seott  find  God 
in  a  nee:  film  called  "The  Bible"  .  .  . 

poets  Voznesensky  and  Ginsberg  read  their  own  work... 
so  does  Truman  Capote  .  .  .  and  an  Episcopal  priest 
named  Reverend  Boyd  plays  hipster  on  LP. 


I  t  s 

John  Huston's  new  movie  version  of 
The  Bible  has  opened  for  the  mists 
of  Creation  to  vanish  and  Mora  and 
fauna  of  almost  every  kind  to  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  a  man's 
shape  can  be  seen  taking  form  under 
a  mound  of  dust.  As  the  dust  trickles 
away,  his  body  slowly  emerges:  first 
his  legs,  then  his  torso,  arms.  head. 
His  name,  we  are  told,  is  Adam;  he  is 
fair,  smooth-shaven,  nude:  and  he 
wears  his  hair  like  a  Beatle. 

He  is  soon  followed  by  Eve.  who  is 
also  fair  and  long-haired,  a  perfect 
Nordic  type  sprung  from  the  bowels 
of  the  Middle  East.  1  N<>  Negroes  ap- 
pear in  this  Bible,  which  was  filmed 
in  Italy  and  Africa,  except  for  a  few- 
extras,  i  She  too  wanders  around  in 
the  nude,  frolicking  on  Eden's  grassy 
slopes  and  exposing  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment here  and  there  her  bare  back- 
side. During  these  moments,  we  are 
on  the  edge  of  our  seat,  or  almost(: 
will  she  find  the  nerve  to  turn  around  ? 
She  does  eventually,  as  does  Adam, 
but  she  can  be  seen  only  from  the 
waist  up,  her  breasts  hidden  by  her 


long  blonde  hair  which  seems  to  be 
coyly  pasted  to  her  skin  to  avoid  the 
revealing  effects  of  a  strong  wind. 
Soon  she  and  Adam  are  on  their  way 
out  of  Eden  in  search  of  clothes. 
'  In  real  life,  their  names  are  Ulla 
Bergryd  and  Michael  Parks,  and  they 
are  both  good-looking,  i  So  much  then 
for  suspense  in  this  latest  epic  of  the 
Giant  Screen.  70MM  variety. 

The  movie,  which  is  subtitled  in 
tiny  letters  ".  .  .  in  the  beginning." 
takes  us  from  the  Creation  through 
the  story  of  Abraham  '  George  C. 
Scott  >  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  pass- 
ing along  the  way  in  shorter  or  longer 
episodes  Cain  ( Richard  Harris  I  and 
Abel,  the  Flood  and  Noah  'John  Hus- 
ton i .  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  crazy 
King  Nimrod  'Stephen  Boyd',  and 
Lot  and  the  Avenging  Angels  (  Peter 
O'Toole,  who  plays  all  three  of  them 
at  the  same  time'.  A  narrator  (John 
Huston  »  sets  the  scene  for  each  of 
these  adventures  by  generously  tell- 
ing us  what  is  going  to  happen.  It 
then  proceeds  to  happen,  so  that  we 
get  to  see  each  sequence  through  a 
triple  filter  of  our  own  childhood  Bib- 


lical reading  and  religious  trai 
the  words  of  the  faceless  nan 
and  the  resources,  meager  her 
fortunately,  of  filmed  drama.  Foi 
trast.  during  the  picture's  n 
three-hour  length,  the  narrator, 
nates  with  the  voice  of  God  I  Hi 
again).  Ava  Gardner  is  Sarah. 

"Let  my  beloved  come  into  his 
den.  and  eat  his  pleasant  fn 
Sarah  says  to  Abraham,  meani 
be  seductive. 

"Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  lov< 
answers.  "Behold  thou  art  fair.: 

Later,  Sarah  sadly  says.  "I 
thee  my  handmaiden.  Hagar, 
Egyptian,  to  be  thy  wife." 

"Is  it  so  that  the  promise  of  i 
nations  shall  be  fulfilled?"  Abr, 
asks. 

"Even  so." 

That  is  how  everybody  talks  ii 
movie :  never  a  "yes"  when  an  ' 
so"  is  handy,  quick  with  the  I 
and  thous,"  "wculdsts  and  wo 
nots,"  repetitious,  stilted,  offeri 
kind  of  fake  King  James  di 
which  suggests  that  they  are  of  I 
ferent  spiritual  mold  from  ordi 
men.  The  screenplay  was  writte 
the  famous  poet-playwright,  Chi 
pher  Fry,  and  dramatically  at 
he  has  stuck  to  simple  types.  Sar 
sad,  Abraham  is  grim,  Noah  I 
thick,  Cain  a  passionate  delinqi 
Lot  has  no  character  at  all. 

And  gone  from  the  narratn 
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Irunkenness;  gone,  too,  is 
iappy  incestuous  fling  with 
hters,  while  Abraham,  first 
jis  way  to  Canaan,  comes  out 
;al  void.  There  is  only  the 
iggestion  of  why  he  might 
Ur  in  the  first  place  and,  as 
he  is  almost  without  motive 
a  mercantile  sense.  All  he 
be  looking  for  in  his  wander- 
greener  pastures  and  he 
iave  to  wander  long  to  find 

C.  Scott  plays  the  role  con- 
sly  ;  he  makes  you  aware  that 
ng  to  create  a  character  but 
Mr.  Fry  has  given  him  are 
oones  on  which  anyone  might 
rva  Gardner  remains  one  of 
,3's  beautiful  women,  but  so 
;  the  power  of  past  associa- 
t  when  I  see  her  I  immedi- 
nk  of  Mickey  Rooney.  That 
malty  of  publicized  history 
iom;  if  you  want  to  act.  you 
jo  about  it  in  other  ways, 
pctacle,  there  is  the  actual 

(swirling  water,  scudding 
nd  a  good  deal  of  what  looks 
'«h  gas);  a  confused  night- 
tie  between  Abraham  and  the 
the  South  (I  think  it's  called 
ty  of  the  South  i,  which  is 
1  almost  pitch  blackness;  and 
tr  of  Babel.  As  for  the  Flood. 
:es  for  a  few  moments  the 

a  truly  inundating  (and 
g)  element  but  it  soon  is  al- 
wned  itself  in  the  score  which 
Mayuzumi  has  composed.  A 
■ds  about  this  music:  some- 
literally  echoes  Mussorgsky's 
it  on  the  Bare  Mountain," 
Lines  it  sounds  like  the  early 
ky  of  "The  Rite  of  Spring." 
re  moments  when  it  even 
like  Mayuzumi  himself.  It 
|ps  and  it  will  make  you  think 
y's  Fantasia. 

De  Laurentiis  produced  The 
>hn  Huston  directed.  For  con- 
they  had  Professor  the  Rev- 
.  M.  Merchant  and  Monsignor 
e  Garofalo.  For  some  leason, 
decided  that  the  extras  who 
t  the  Forces  of  Darkness  in 
( and  there  are  thousands  of 
ice  the  Old  Testament  is  filled 
iling  sinners  struck  down  or 

by  their  God)  should  have 
ads  shaved  like  Yul  Brynner. 

come,  in  one  setting  after 
including  Sodom  and  Gomor- 


Yesterday, 
Bill  McCracken 
started  at  Knabe. 


In  three  years, 
we'll  let  him  work  on  one. 


Nobody  practices  on  a  Knabe 
—except  piano  players. 

Which  is  why  we  can't  make 
more  than  seven  or  eight  pianos  a 
day— and  call  them  Knabes.  But, 
since  1857,  every  one  we  make- 
grand  or  console,  Americana, 
French,  Italian,  or  Contemporary— 
quickly  finds  a  home  for  itself. 
From  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to  the 


homes  of  famous  Metropolitan 
stars,  to  the  few,  but  fortunate, 
families  who  each  year  become 
Knabe  owners. 

If  you  know  an  experienced 
piano  craftsman,  who's  willing  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  Knabe,  let  us 
know.  In  three  years,  he  and  Bill 
McCracken  will  be  making  Knabe 
pianos  as  the  Knabe  class  of  '70. 


Official  piano  of  The  Metropolitan  Opera 


A 


Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  33  West  57  Street,  New  York.  Division  of  Aeolian  Corporation 
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rah,  bald  in  technicolor  and  mostly 
fat.  By  the  end  of  the  movie,  after  we 
have  watched  them  club  each  other  to 
death,  drown,  go  blind,  and  get  the 
staggers,  they  have  begun  to  look  a 
little  like  old  friends. 

It's  not  their  fault  that  The  Bible 
is  one  of  the  most  boring  movies  ever 
made.  John  Huston-in  whatever  role 
he  has  chosen,  director,  narrator, 
star,  or  God  Himself-has  seen  to  that. 
In  creating  the  film  he  has  managed 
to  set  the  Old  Testament  back  three 
sleepy  hours. 

Reading  Aloud- 
All  Those  Vernaculars 

While  here  on  a  recent  three-week 
visit,  during  which  he  toured  the 
country  giving  public  readings,  the 
Russian  poet  Andrei  Voznesensky 
stopped  off  in  New  York  long  enough 
to  make  a  long-playing  record  of  his 
own  poetry,  both  in  the  original  and 
in  translation  (Columbia  OL-6590). 
The  translations  all  come  from  the 
newly  published  volume  of  Voznesen- 
sky poems  c  alled  Antiworlds  and  they 
are  read  on  the  LP  by  the  translators, 
Stanley  Kunitz,  W.  H.  Auden,  William 
Jay  Smith,  and  Richard  Wilbur. 
Voznesensky  follows  each  of  their 
readings  with  his  own,  and  the  con- 
trast is  both  sharp  and  startling. 

To  begin  with,  each  of  the  four 
American  poets  soon  sounds  as 
though  he  were  speaking  a  different 
language.  Stanley  Kunitz's  English 
is  not  Auden's,  nor  is  Wilbur's  or 
Smith's.  Auden  must  be  listened  to 
carefully  to  be  understood;  he's  in  a 
hurry,  words  are  run  together  into 
phrases,  phrases  blur  into  statements, 
and  poetry  soon  becomes  prose.  Then, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  in  each  case 
to  believe  that  the  translator  and 
Voznesensky  are  reading  the  same 
poem.  Our  poets  are  consistently  over- 
civilized;  their  tongues  are  like  cold 
scalpels  probing  an  alien  body.  Vozne- 
sensky is  elemental;  emotion  pours 
from  him  like  natural  sweat  and  he 
always  allows  the  poem  to  exploit  him 
fully.  In  "Goya,"  for  instance,  passion 
bursts  through  each  of  Voznesen- 
sky's  spoken  lines  while  Kunitz 
remains  impeccably  academic,  con- 
stricted, refined. 

In  "Parabolic  Ballad,"  a  breathless 
lyric  flight  about  how  the  poet  moves 
into  life,  Auden's  reading  is  both 


Andrei  Voznesensky 

prissy  and  swallowed ;  Voznesensky,  a 
few  minutes  later,  rolls  out  the  Cyrillic 
consonants  slowly,  acting  every  word, 
adding  private  emphases,  immeasur- 
ably expressive  although  he  speaks  a 
totally  foreign  language.  Only  the 
tone  of  Richard  Wilbur's  slightly  por- 
tentous, puritan  voice  suggests  the 
meanings  of  "Dead  Still";  the  details 
of  expressiveness-dynamics,  rise  and 
fall,  the  thrust  of  a  voice— barely  ex- 
ist. William  Jay  Smith  goes  beyond 
clear  diction  in  his  reading  of  "New 
York  Airport  at  Night,"  a  strong, 
vivid  poem  filled  with  graphic  images 
that  stay  in  the  mind.  Smith's  reading 
moves  in  a  straight  line  (unlike  Voz- 
nesensky's,  which  soars  )  but  his  crisp- 
ness  and  directness  give  it  an  attrac- 
tive force. 

This  is  not  meant  to  criticize  our 
poets  for  not  being  what  they  have 
never  intended  to  be.  They  are  neither 
readers  nor  actors;  they  are  poets  and 
their  translations  speak  superbly  for 
themselves.  But  Voznesensky  obvi- 
ously sees  himself  as  more;  he  is 
troubadour  and  teacher,  preacher  and 
matinee  idol,  and  he  handles  all  four 
public  roles  with  equal  ease.  His  own 
voice  fascinates  him;  so  does  the  end- 
less suggestiveness  of  language. 

In  his  quest  for  the  unturned  pro- 
motional stone,  Truman  Capote  has 


made  an  LP  of  excerpts  from  h  o 
Blood  (RCA  Victor  VDM-110)  I 
in  the  process  has  dissipated  m>  ( 
the  narrative  excitement  of  his  if| 
Listening  to  Capote  is  a  littli  i' 
hearing  the  star  reciter  of  a 
high  school  read  a  story  of  whi  } 
understands  not  a  word.  Capot  ai 
proaches  his  own  prose  without  in 
or  special  emphasis  of  any  kin  a 
most  as  though  it  had  no  conten 

Capote's  voice,  pitched  ambigi  I 
high,  hurries  the  narrative  in 
descriptive  passages  along  moi.oi 
ously,  making  little  effort  to  dif  er 
tiate  one  effect  from  the  next, 
when  he  is  reading  directly  aboi  th 
two  murderers-Smith  and  Hicl  -k 
or  taking  on  their  identities  ii| 
logue.  Then  the  Capote  voice  b&'.w 
a  little  breathless  and  fills  with  e  it( 
ment  as  it  is  caught  up  in  the  dra  to 
the  scenes.  But  the  rest  is  pecuiii 
fiat  and  emotionless. 

No  one,  of  course,  forces  a  \.n 
to  read  his  work  aloud ;  it  is  di!hi! 
enough  for  a  professional  actll 
hold  the  listener's  attention  'if 
straight  prose  excerpts.  Capote  j"ke 
the  hard  way  himself ;  In  Cold  M 
is  now  memorialized  on  LP.  Wh  j'i 
listen? 

H  earing  Allen  Ginsberg,  oi  tl 
other  hand,  read  his  long  er 
Kaddish  (actually  the  Jewish  f% 
for  the  dead  ) ,  on  a  newly  releas  I 
(Atlantic  4001 )  offers  a  kind  of  1 1 
this  time  of  discovery.  Like  Cai  $' 
Ginsberg's  voice  is  also  high-p1^ 
and  tense;  there  is  little  calcuif 
in  it  and  almost  no  deliberate  pli'fi 
the  reader's  sympathy.  But  the  ft 
is  vulnerable,  too,  and  seems  to|i 
more  so  as  the  poem  proceeds  kHl 
its  massively  long  way  in  Ginsl'4 
New  Jersey  accent;  every  nov'ft 
then  you  can  hear  faint  Yiddii  il 
flections,  a  carry-over  from  the  it 
Russian- Jewish  background. 

Ginsberg,  I  think,  is  a  re  if' 
from  Talmudic  "pilpul,"  that  ei  e 
wrangling  over  split  intelhu 
hairs,  in  which,  for  example,  a  1  « 
visible  point  can  finally  be  ma '< 
prove  the  existence  of  a  total  ii 
visible  God.  His  "20th  century  A  ff 
can  ecstatic  narrative  poem,"«| 
Kaddish  is  billed  on  the  cover  <tf 
album,  is  a  long  memorial  t  I 
mother,  splitting  moral  hairs  li  > 
line  as  it  mourns  her  death. 

Ginsberg  is  no  Yoznesenskj  1 
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Is  vkwardly,  barely  paying  at- 
ja  ;o  dramatic  effect.  It  is  an  in- 
,p|  y  modest  performance  by  a 
|  th  few  literary  pretensions 
I  tublic  search  for  the  essence 
I  wn  life,  nevertheless,  has  al- 
lien accompanied,  again  like 
mi,  by  the  noisy  paraphernalia 
jlotion.  A  huge  photograph  of 
sag  and  his  mother  at  the  New 
B'orld's  Fair  of  1939  fills  the 

■  /er  of  the  album,  while  a  por- 
ts e-up  of  Ginsberg  alone,  taken 
lilard  Avedon,  covers  the  front, 
it  ever  Ginsberg's  promotional 

■  the  poem   makes   its  own 

■  ft  is  haunted  by  death,  by  its 
Je,  by  the  fear  of  it  and  the 
Ifelong  response  to  it.  It  makes 

■  ative  way  powerfully,  as  Gins- 
■Jiiserable  with  emotion,  de- 
)a  how  he  nursed  his  paranoid 
I  when  he  was  a  child,  under- 
lay everything  about  her  mental 
lysical  breakup  yet  unable  to 
n  any  of  it.  Before  he  reached 
Imce,  he  had  been  made  respon- 
|r  delivering  her,  after  a  slow, 
1  journey,  to  a  nursing  home, 
iood's  haunted  house." 

i|  ish  is  filled  with  hysterical, 
Irian    women,    "catatonic  la- 
leady  to  revolutionize  society 
I  i  communism,  who  spread  psy- 
I  umas,  like  infectious  diseases, 
in-  they  went:  his  mother  \'a- 
■s  aunt  Eleanor,  Rose,  their 
,"  Edie.  In  the  background, 
rtially  visible,  moved  the  pal- 
ery  men,  Ephraim,  Uncle  Max, 
:3r.  Isaac,  his  brother  Eugene, 
g  poems  about  ideals."  At  the 
ce  Ginsberg  has  finished  with 
onicle  of  their  lives  together 
ne,  his  mother  disappears  into 
ive,  transformed  into  death, 
"the  mother  of  the  universe." 
>em   is  filled  with  desperate 
-  prideful  infatuation  with  in- 
imagery  being  among  them; 
s  an  act  of  obsessive  love,  one 
|Few  in  poetic  form  in  our  day, 
is  an  unforgettable  experience 
Ginsberg  read  it. 

everend  Malcolm  Boyd  is  an 
pal  priest  who  came  to  the  cloth 

years  ago  from  a  successful 
in  show  business  as  Mary  Pick- 
nanager.  He  has  just  recorded 

of  short,  "private"  prayers 
jiAre  You  Running  With  Me, 

(Columbia  CS  9348).  All  the 


The  Reverend  Malcolm  Boyd 

prayers  are  the  Reverend  Boyd's  own, 
all  have  been  "performed"  publicly 
(in  Washington's  National  Cathedral, 
most  recently),  and  each  comes 
wrapped  in  an  "improvised"  musical 
accompaniment  by  guitarist  Charlie 
Byrd. 

In  all  humility.  I  suppose.  Reverend 
Boyd  offers  a  swift-flowing  stream  of 
consciousness  expressed  in  quasi-hip 
rhetoric.  "I  know  you've  done  a  lot, 
Jesus,  to  wise  me  up."  he  offers  in 
thanks.  "I'm  having  a  ball,  and  I  just 
want  to  thank  you,  Jesus,"  is  an- 


other response.  This  kind  of  jargon 
is  mixed,  without  missing  a  beat,  with 
standard  banalities.  Phrases  like 
"Turn  me  off,"  "cut  loose,"  and  "the 
bit"  are  shuffled  in  the  prayers  with 
descriptions  of  faces  that  are  "angry, 
sullen  masks,"  societies  that  are  "at- 
large,"  change  that  is  always  "rapid," 
and  schools  that  are  "hopelessly  over- 
crowded." The  one  thing  I  have 
learned  about  cliches,  hip  or  square, 
is  that  they  are  perfectly  designed  to 
keep  you  from  thinking. 

My  personal  favorite  among  the 
prayers— and  one  which  I  plan  to  paste 
on  the  windshield  of  my  car  once  I've 
taken  down  the  little  Incite  Virgin 
with  the  fluorescent  eyes— is  called 
"It's  Bumper  to  Bumper  and  the  Traf- 
fic is  Stalled."  This  plea  for  help  in 
keeping  a  cool  head  during  a  traffic 
jam  at  the  end  of  a  working  day  con- 
cludes with  the  line,  "Jesus,  thanks 
for  sweating  it  out  with  me  on  this 
highway."  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
prayer  might  be  a  metaphor  for  life 
itself,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
Reverend  Boyd  is,  in  his  own  vernac- 
ular, playing  it  straight.  |  j 


Steinway,  the  keys  you  love  to  touch 

The  Steinway  pays  continuing  rewards,  and 
the  most  articulate  is  its  tone  because  you 
produce  it.  It  expresses  you  in  the  language 
of  music,  like  a  second-self,  with  response 
that  is  so  intuitive.  Such  superior  piano 
performance  traces  back  to  piano-building 
skill  in  which  Steinway  is  supreme.  The 
greatest  concert  pianists  depend  on  the 
Instrument  of  the  Immortals.  You  can,  too. 

Steinway  &  Sons     111  W.  57th  St.    New  York 

Please  send  for  our  color  cataloe  C. 


■r*l 
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For  silence 
you  can  be 
proud  of 

Every  sound  system  generates 
some  unwanted  noise.  The 
trick  is  to  minimize  it,  compo- 
nent by  component,  so  it  can't 
be  heard.  Good  systems  do. 
But  your  tape  must  be  quiet, 
too.  Here  Kodak  Sound  Record- 
ing Tape  excels— by  a  substan- 
tial margin  over  conventional 
tapes.  You  demand  silence 
from  your  equipment.  Demand 
silence  from  tape.  Try  Kodak 
tape  and  hear  the  difference. 


Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  MODELS 


Stravinsky  and  Leinsdorf  inter- 
pret Stravinsky  and  Schuller  .  .  . 
Five  symphonies  in  nineteen  years, 
from  Henze  .  .  .  And  "The  Unan- 
swered Question,"  from  Ires. 

Stravinsky  and  the  dance:  the  sub- 
ject is  going  to  occupy  considerable 
space  in  future  musical  histories.  By 
now  it  is  conceded  that  the  two  great- 
est composers  of  ballet  music  were 
Russians.  But  Tchaikovsky  composed 
only  three  ballet  scores  (though 
many  hold,  with  some  justification, 
that  ell  of  Tchaikovsky's  orchestral 
music  is  disguised  ballet  music;  and 
Balanchine  has  demonstrated  that 
fact  in  quite  a  few  cases),  whereas 
Stravinsky  started  off  with  ballet 
music  and  has  been  composing  it 
throughout  his  career.  Not  only  that. 
Having  composed  it,  he  has  spent  the 
last  few  years  conducting  it— not  in 
the  theater,  but  for  phonograph  rec- 
ords. By  now  Stravinsky  has  recorded 
virtually  his  entire  oetivre,  and  the 
latest  important  work  to  come  out 


under  his  direction  is  Pulcinell 
the  Columbia  Symphony  Orel 
Irene  Jordan  ( soprano  ) ,  Georg  ' 
ley  (tenor),  and  Donald 
(bassi  (Columbia  ML  6281 
MS  6881.  stereo). 

About  Stravinsky  and  the 
there  can  be  mixed  feelings 
and  the  public,  awed  by  the 
er's  great  fame,  are  apt  to  r 
and  play  dead  when  discus 
conducting.  Almost  never  doe 
a  bad  notice.  Critics  are  car 
point  out  that  as  composer-con 
Stravinsky  presumably  knows 
wants  his  music  to  go.  Criti 
delight    in    Stravinsky's  co 
nonsentimental  approach  to 
sic,  to  his  strong  rhythms  and 
of  texture.  At  any  rate,  that 
consensus. 

But  professionals  take  a 
view.  Very  few  will  take  the 
to  task  in  public.  The  man 
all,  Igor  Stravinsky;  and  he 
more  has  a  keen  tongue  and  a 
pen.  He  is  dangerous,  this  octo 
ian.  In  private  conversations, 


And  Also . . . 

Brahms:  Deutsche  Volkslieder.  Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf,  soprano;  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  baritone;  Gerald  Moore,  piano. 
Angel  B  :!f).r>7,  mono;  SB  3675,  stereo; 
both  2  discs. 

An  awful  lot  of  a  good  thing:  4!>  set- 
tings by  Brahms  of  German  folk  songs. 
The  music  is  nostalgic  ami  lovely,  per- 
haps a  hit  monotonous  when  heard  all  at 
once,  hut  there  is  no  law  saying  that  the 
two  discs  have  to  he  taken  at  one  gulp. 
Schwarzkopf  sings  the  "female"  SOngS, 
Fischer-Dieskau  the  "male."  and  in  a 
few  the  two  singers  come  together  for 
duets.  Beautiful  performances. 

Schubert :  Piano  Sonata  in  A  (Op.  Posth.). 

Rudolf  Serkin,  piano.  Columbia  ML 6249, 
mono;  MS  6849,  stereo. 

A  powerful,  spacious  performance 
that  rises  to  eloquent  heights  in  the 
marvelous,  intense  slow  movement. 


Mahler:  Symphony  No.  1.  Judith  1 
soprano,  and  Cleveland  Orchesti 
ducted  by  George  Szell.  Columb 
6233,  mono;  MS  (IS.'i.-!.  stereo. 

Mahler's  shortest  and  most  l 
symphony,  the  one  with  the  sopra 
in  the  last  movement.  Raskin  sing 
purity,  Szell  conducts  with  clarit, 
trol,  and  intelligence.  An  outsti 
disc. 

Chopin:  Fantasy  in  F  minor:  Bare 
Berceuse;  •'!  Nouvelles  Etudes;  I 
Tarantelle.    Artur  Rubinstein, 
RCA  Victor  LM  2889,  mono;  LSC 
stereo. 

Rubinstein  has  never  before  re< 
the  Bolero  and  Tarantelle,  two  ol 
pin's  nationalistic  essays  outsi 
Poland,  and  a  pair  of  glittering  1 
The  veteran  pianist  is  in  top  foi 
he  always  is. 


flur/trr'n  M<igar.'niv,  Octobt 


why  not  get  the  best 


Before  you  buy  any  stereo,  be  sure  to  listen  to 
the  natural  sound  of  new  1967  Zenith  Stereo. 

A  totally  solid  state  amplifier  develops  320 
watts  of  peak  music  power  to  bring  you  true-to- 
life  sound  reproduction  at  all  ranges.  A  Zenith 
FM/AM,  Stereo  FM  Tuner  brings  you  new 
heights  of  selectivity. 
And  the  famous  Zenith 
Micro-Touch-  2G  Tone 
Arm  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  accidentally 
ruin  a  record. 

It's  all  channeled  to 
eight  Zenith  quality 


Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Features  described  above  available  on  many  models. 


speakers  (two  giant  15"  woofers,  two  exponen- 
tial treble  horns,  and  four  triaxially  mounted 
cone-type  tweeters)  enclosed  in  a  full-width 
completely  sealed  sound  chamber— creating  a 
wall  of  natural  sound! 

And  because  the  skilled  hands  of  professional 
cabinet  makers  have  fashioned  the  world's  most 
beautiful  stereo  cabinetry  from  select  veneers 
and  hardwood  solids— new  Zenith  Stereo  looks 
as  good  as  it  sounds.  You'll  find  a  complete  selec- 
tion of  Zenith  Stereo  in  many  fine  furniture 
styles  at  your  dealer's  now. 

Featured  above,  the  Milano,  Italian  Provincial  styling. 
Model  X962H.  Lower  left,  the  La  Boheme,  Country 
French  styling,  Model  X954H. 


The  quality  goes  in 
before  the  name  goes  on® 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


professionals  tend  to  laugh  at  Stra- 
vinsky as  a  conductor,  especially  in 
recent  years.  They  say  his  rhythm  is 
so  "strong"  because  he  doesn't  have 
the  stick  technique  to  vary  it;  that  his 
textures  are  so  clear,  to  the  point  of 
bleakness,  because  he  does  not  have 
the  ear  to  blend  the  choirs,  and  so  on. 
Ernest  Ansermet  is  one  of  the  few 
who  have  publicly  written  off  Stravin- 
sky the  conductor. 

Some  of  the  dislike  generated  by 
Stravinsky's  conducting  may  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  man  himself.  He  is 
universally  admired,  of  course,  but  he 
is  not  a  man  who  generates  love.  At 
the  same  time,  the  critics  have  a  point. 
In  many  respects  Stravinsky  really 
is  a  one-dimensional  conductor  who 
lacks  the  craft— and,  in  recent  years, 
the  reflexes— to  get  his  ideas  across. 
The  ultimate  irony  is  that  Stravinsky 
the  conductor  may  well  be  responsible 
for  an  incorrect  tradition  in  perform- 
ing his  music.  Some  of  his  tempos,  for 
instance,  are  slower  than  they  should 
be  because  he  lacks  the  technique  to 
pick  them  up.  Yet  future  generations 
will  approach  the  Stravinsky  record- 
ings with  veneration. 


The  PuJchieUa  disc  (the  only  avail- 
able recording  of  the  complete  score) 
shows  some  of  Stravinsky's  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  The  strengths  are 
the  bracing  forthrightness  and  (here 
we  go  again)  clarity  of  texture.  The 
weakness  is  a  certain  clumsiness,  in 
which  rhythms  lack  flexibility  and 
tempos  seem  overdeli berate.  Pidcin- 
ella  is  an  early  ( 1920)  ballet  in  which 
music  by  Pergolesi  is  "translated."  as 
it  were,  by  Stravinsky.  It  remains  one 
of  his  prettiest,  most  charming  and 
likable  scores. 

Much  later  came  Agon,  which  was 
choreographed  by  Balanchine  in  1957 
and  then  recorded  by  the  composer. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have  recently  sup- 
plied a  new  version  (RCA  Victor  LM 
2879,  mono;  LSC  2879.  stereo).  Agon 
is  a  pivotal  work  that  anticipated 
Stravinsky's  entrance  into  serial  tech- 
nique. Not  an  easy  score  to  take,  it  is 
not  played  much  in  concert  (the  same 
is  true  of  all  of  Stravinsky's  serial 
works).  The  score  starts  out  simon- 
pure  Stravinsky:  neoclassic,  with 
seventeenth-century  dance  forms  sub- 
jected   to    Stravinsky's  idiomatic 
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Deluxe  4-n  ink  slerea  ami  mmumrul  tape  recorder  Mattel  TR200S 

Magnavox  solid-state  stereo  tape  center- 
complete,  compact...a  superb'sound  studio" 

Here's  a  magnificent  tape  system  you  can  enjoy  at  home  or  away. 
Audiophile  or  amateur,  you'll  prize  its  versatility  and  superb  high 
fidelity.  Advanced  solid-state  circuitry  (no  tubes)  for  rugged  reliability. 
Complete  flexibility  with  4  input  and  4  output  jacks.  Superimpose 
and  monitor  switches.  4  high  efficiency  speakers,  2  VU  meters,  2  dy- 
namic mikes,  many  other  outstanding  features.  Other  tape  recorders 
at  your  Magnavox  Dealer  (listed  in  _  -  the  magnificent 
Yellow  Pages)  from  only  $49.90.  ^  Q  f^(>^FE!?!£Lf?iM!!£ 


rhythmic  and  melodic  patterns 
come  some  sections  using 
nique,  and  these  created  a  big  fl  I 
years  ago.  In  retrospect  it  can  \  ie 
that  those  sections  are  much  n 
Stravinskyian  than  Schoenbei 
Webern-influenced. 

As  for  the  performance,  Lei  |( 
succeeds  well  in  transmitting  thoj 
of  the  music,  and  the  orchestra  b 
ing  is  a  delight.  It  is  much  more  ia 
than  in  Stravinsky's  own  reco  h 
Those  who  prefer  the  latter  w's 
that  Agon  is  not  supposed  to  be  j 
They  will  say  that  only  Stra-'s 
has  succeeded  in  linking  togeth  t 
relationships  of  his  score;  than 
he  has  the  true  feeling  for  the  sr  i 
and  for  the  rhythmic  plan.  . 
which  may  be  true.  But  Leiik 
still  is  more  pleasant  to  hear.  ' 

Must  It  Be  i 

0  n  the  reverse  of  his  disc  Leii'h 
has  included  Gunther  Schuller'  ii 
en  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  1 
These  are  examples  of  serial  In 
easy  to  understand  (with  the  I 
pictures  in  mind',  jazzy,  hum) 
Schuller  obviously  undertook  th  o 
position  of  this  suite  with  a  cha  [ 
in  mind,  something  like:  "Whjwj 
that  good  serial  music  has  to  be  -ii 
Whether  or  not  the  Srrai  Stitdi  t 
good,  posterity  will  answer;  btfji 
they  are  not.  i ; 

Another  modern  musical  ma' 
tat  ion  can  be  heard  in  the  Liven 
phonies  by  Hans  Werner  Hen 
which  the  composer  conducts  th<l 

1  in  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (  Dei  ( 
Grammophon  1920;!  1,  mono;  Ma 
/4,  stereo;  both  2  discs  '.  Henze 
of  the  more  talked-about  G(l 
composers  of  the  postwar  gener- 
He  is  a  sort  of  serial  i'.enjamin  i 
ten— a  polished  workman,  a  rest ' 
fill  orchestrator,  a  successful  • 
composer  and  a  formidable  all-an 
musician.  And.  like  Britten,  itl 
be  that  his  workmanship  is  moii 
citing  than  his  content.  Henzi 
evolved  an  idiom  that  contain: 
ments  of  Stravinsky  and  the  Vie) 
serial ists.  His  five  symphonic 
spaced  from  No.  1  in  11)47  (ri( 
in  1963)  through  No.  f>  in  1962 
are  full  of  ideas.  In  them  can  be  I 
Schoenberg,  the  P>erg  of  LiM\ 
neoclassic  Stravinsky,  the  pointi 
of  Webern,  the  structure  of  Bt 
Like  all  of  those  composers,  l\ 
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in  taking  old  forms-sonata, 
ns,  suite,  rondo,  and  so  on— 
jecting  them  to  a  very  contem- 
modification.  This  is  supposed 
"tradition"  to  the  music.  In 
it  is  an  "in"  joke.  Painstaking 
5  reveals  rondo  and  sonata  in 
but  it  is  eye  rather  than  ear 
3,  what  the  Germans  call 
nusik. 

■  Henze  has  is  a  wonderful 
for  orchestral  sound,  and  an 
to  make  serial  music  less  for- 
:,  less  weighty,  less  solemn  and 
/ped,  than  almost  anybody 
That  in  itself  is  no  mean  ac- 
hment.  Most  serial  music  is  an 
tional  language  that  has  a  dis- 
dency  to  sound  alike.  At  least 
tends  the  idiom  to  suit  himself, 
rial  purists  do  not  especially 
;  music,  because  it  is  too  free 
tment  (every  once  in  a  while 
ally  sounds  tonal  I  and,  worse, 
;  it  is  relatively  popular.  These 
|cs  will  give  an  idea  of  what  a 
echnician  is  able  to  do  in  serial 


For  Ives  Collectors 

again,  Charles  Ives,  that  com- 
vho  fits  into  no  category.  On  a 
disc  come  the  first  recording 
the  First  Symphony,  plus  The 
wered  Question  and  the  Wil- 
chuman  arrangement  of  Vari- 
on    America,   all    with  the 

0  Symphony    conducted  by 

1  Gould  (RCA  Victor  LM  289:'., 
LSC  289:5.  stereo).  The  First 
ony  is  a  student  work,  com- 
n  1898,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
tional  works  anybody  is  likely 
-  from  the  wild  man  of  Ameri- 
jsic.  It  is  a  pastiche  in  which 
in  hear  a  parade  of  European 
from  Beethoven  on  (including 
id  movement  that  is  strangely 
rian,  even  frighteningly  so). 
ie  melodic  profile  is  strong,  and 

mphony  is  altogether  attrac- 
)The  Variations  on  America, 
ally  written  for  organ,  are  ir- 
nt  and  sacrilegious,  a  bit  heavy- 
i  in  their  humor,  but  a  lot  of 
.nd  The  Unanswered  Question 
nasterpiece,  one  of  the  most 
tg  mood  pictures  ever  written. 
Itdly  the  disc,  which  is  well  con- 
by  Gould,  will  be  mandatory 
iliose  who  collect  Ives  and /or 
can  music.  [  ] 


Technique  or 


What  made  this  musical  collaboration  between  John  Browning, 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  really  catch  fire?  Was  it 
technical  fluency  or  a  meeting  of  minds?  It  was  both— but  among 
virtuoso  performers,  technique  is  implicit,  whereas  true  artistic 
empathy  is  a  far  more  elusive  phenomenon.  In  this  collaboration 
their  rapport  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  a  performance  of  two 
Prokofieff  concertos  — one  melodic,  the  other  intricate.  Tech- 
nique or  telepathy?  Enjoy  both  —  in  Dynagroove  sound. 


PROKOFIEFF 
PIANO  CONCERTOS  NOS.  1  AND  2 

JOHN  BROWNING 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 


RCA  VICTOR  m 

fe' The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


Announcin 
the  Time-Life  Library  of  Art 

A  new  concept  in  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  $00  years  of  painting  and  sculpture 

you  to  begin  with 


TIME  . 

mo  invites 

BOOKS® 


THE  WORLD  OF  MICHELANGEJ 

yours  to  browse  through  for  10  clays  free 


This  majestic  Moses  sits  at  the  base  of 
Pope  Julius'  tomb. 


The  marble  for  this  17'  David  was  a 
bribe  to  brine  Michelangelo  home. 


He  was  called  "divine"  by  his  colleagues,  yet 
he  considered  himself  a  failure... he  was  the  pet 
of  popes,  but  he  was  starved  for  love... he  slept 
in  his  boots,  and  his  head  was  filled  with  the 
loftiest  beauty ...  he  was  an  ascetic  who  por- 
trayed the  human  body  with  an  unprecedented 
voluptuousness  ...  he  claimed  he  was  incompe- 
tent to  paint  the  Sistine  Chapel,  though  it  be- 
came his  greatest  achievement ...  he  combined 
the  simplicity  of  a  peasant  with  superhuman 
genius.  This  was  Michelangelo. 

Introducing  the  Time-Life  Library  of  Art 

Time-Like  Books'  new  series,  which  covers  the 
whole  range  of  Western  art  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present,  begins,  appropriately,  with 
The  World  of  Michelangelo.  For  Michelangelo 
was  the  very  soul  of  the  Renaissance... an  arche- 
typal artist  whose  record  of  accomplishment 
reduced  the  historian  Varchi  to  stammering  and 
"trepidations"  as  he  delivered  the  funeral  ora- 
tion. Brought  up  by  a  lowly  stonecutter,  con- 
tracted into  virtual  bondage  by  his  father,  torn 
by  a  perpetual  tug-of-war  for  his  talents, 
Michelangelo  still  was  able  to  dominate  the 
most  fantastic  flowering  of  art  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Though  his  career  was  sometimes 
bedeviled  by  such  distractions  as  disputing 
with  popes,  dodging  political  assassins,  and 
working  with  his  dinner  in  one  hand,  Michel- 
angelo managed  to  paint  the  343  figures  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  sculpt  several  sublimely  beau- 
tiful I'ietas,  complete  the  gigantic  David,  the 
Medici  tomb  and  the  magnificent  Moses,  and 
design  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's— not  to  mention 
many  lesser-known  masterpieces. 

The  World  of  Michelangelo  is  not  only  an 
absorbing  biography,  but  a  gorgeous  gallery: 
you'll  see  all  of  Michelangelo's  paintings  and 
major  sculpture  faithfully  reproduced  in  its 
pages.  Here,  too,  is  his  Florence,  as  much  mu- 
seum as  city,  perpetually  torn  among  politics, 
pleasure  and  piety,  a  cradle  of  art  and  a  battle- 
field of  ideas.  In  these  pages,  you'll  find  Pope 
Julius  threatening  to  have  Michelangelo  throw  n 
from  the  scaffolding  in  the  Sistine  Chapel... 
you'll  see  Michelangelo  painting  an  unfriendly 
critic  into  Hell . . .  you'll  hear  him  tell  in  his  own 
words  how  he  felt  about  his  art. 

For  all  its  superb  full-color  reproductions, 
The  World  of  Michelangelo  is  more  than  an  art 
book.  Showing  the  relation  between  the  man, 
his  work  and  his  world,  it  indicates  how  Michel- 
angelo was  influenced  by  his  time  and  in- 


fluenced it  in  turn... how  he  revoluti  zeC 
artists'  ways  of  thinking  and  workii  ..h? 
was  sometimes  inspired  by  politics  .  Ija 
age,  sometimes  plunged  into  des;  r.  .1 
Michelangelo  and  his  art  as  an  e>  >p]j 
book  helps  you  to  understand  the  ain 
the  genesis  of  all  art. 

The  World  of  Michelangelo  was  rittt 
Robert  Coughlan,  a  specialist  on  sH 
Renaissance.  Dr.  H.  YV.  Janson,  di  igl 
author  and  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  ak'ew 
University,  is  Consulting  Editor  for  ifj 
of  Art.  Forthcoming  volumes  will  jfl 
Giotto  to  Jackson  Pollock  ...  from  )iin 
Marcel  Duchamp  . . .  from  Breughel  Wl 
Homer.  Though  focusing  on  one  ,ist," 
volume  will  also  discuss  that  artis  c* 
poraries  and  his  culture. 

The  format  of  the  books  is  designs  toi 
and  flatter  the  superb  pictures  in  t,iq 
Over  9"  x  12",  the  books  are  hour  in> 
stamped,  specially-treated  leather  una 
protected  by  a  hard  board  slipcase  v-isl 
reproduction  on  its  cover.  Each  v  m 
contain  about  200  pages,  40,000  v.t  si 
and  over  150  illustrations  in  full  colo  d| 
and  white.  Ordinarily,  volumes  oil 
scope  and  quality— vying  with  a  delu  ait 
in  the  number  of  its  plates— would  h-el 
at  least  $10  or  $12.  But  their  prio  o\ 
thanks  to  Time-Life  Books'  immenTat 
and  large  print  orders  —  is  only  $5.  J 
cannot  be  bought  elsewhere. 

W  ith  the  first  volume,  you  also  n  iw 
Dr.  Janson 's  specially-written  3,500  1  li 
on  art  history,  plus  a  large  fold-ouLlU 
chronology  chart  listing  3b'8  majo  >Vi 
artists  of  the  p;.st  700  years. 

Read  the  hook  first  —  dec  icle  1|T 

You  may  examine  The  World  of  Mi  'li 
in  your  own  home  for  10  days— free. 
your  family  are  not  delighted  with  s 
return  it.  If  you  believe  Michelange  a 
in  your  library,  pay  only  $5.95— no  si 
handling  charge.  As  further  volum  i 
Time-Life  Library  of  Art  are  issuec  n 
be  sent  to  you  every  other  month  foi 
free  1 0-day  inspection.  And  you  ma)  in 
any  time.  The  order  form  commits  yo  0 
nig  more  than  admiring  the  superb  pi<  r 
sampling  the  text  of  Michelangelo.  T  * 
obligation— so  why  not  complete  th 
and  send  it  right  now? 
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It  takes  a  new  year  of  Buicks  to  And  an  energy-absorbing  steering 

improve  on  Buick.  So  the  tuned  car  column  —  a  General  Motors  devel- 

for  '67  means  even  closer  attention  opment  that's   reassuring  indeed, 

to  your  wants.  As  in  a  latch  that  And  the  thickly  padded  visors  and 

keeps  coupe  front  seats  firmly  instrument  panel.  And,  of  course, 

upright.  famous  Buick  handling. 


And  the  new  dual  master  cylinder 
brake  system  with  warning  light. 
And  the  seat  belts  with  push  button 
release,  front  and  rear,  that  come 
in  every  Buick.  All  standard. 


This  is  a  new  year  for  the  tun 
and  this  Wildcat  comes  in  it 
430-cu.  in.,  360-hp  V-8  anc i 
Turbine  automatic.  How  eat. 
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/er  devised  for  building  up  a  home  library 


ERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  SUg- 

herc  will  not  only  prove,  by 
Icfufll  experience',  how  effectu- 
>ership  in  the  Book-of  -the- 
b  can  keep  you  from  miss- 
jgh  overbusyness,  book s 
itcnd  to  read,  it  will  also  dem- 
lother  important  advantage: 
lends.  Through  this  unique 
ng  system  members  can  regu- 
e  valuable  library  volumes— 
raction  of  their  price— simply 
looks  they  would  buy  anyway 
e  not  members, 
continue  after  this  experi- 
smbership,  you  will  receive, 


with  every  Club  choice  you  buy,  a  Book- 
Dividend  Certificate.  Kach  Certificate, 
together  with  a  nominal  sum,  often  only 
$1.00  or  $1 .50— somewhat  more  for 
unusually  expensive  volumes— can  be  re- 
deemed for  a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
which  you  may  choose  from  over  a  hun- 
dred fine  library  volumes  whose  retail 
prices  average  $7.  This  is  probably  the 
most  economical  means  ever  devised  for 
building  a  well-rounded  personal  library. 
Since  its  inauguration,  the  almost  in- 
credible sum  of  $370,000,000  worth 
of  books  (retail  value)  has  been 
earned  and  received  by  members 
through  this  unique  plan. 
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Selections  or  Alternates  djring  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  am 
to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate  with  every  Selection 
—or  Alternate  — I  buy  under  the  system  described  at  left. 
(A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to  cover 
postage  and  mailing  expense.)  please  note:  Occasionally 
the  Club  offers  a  Double  Selection,  two  books  at  a  special 
combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book 
in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
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The  check 
we  didn't  take 


He  wasn't  used  to  dealing  with  brokers 
—that  was  obvious— but  there  he  was 
sitting  in  a  Merrill  Lynch  office  talking 
with  one  of  our  Account  Executives. 
A.11  he  wanted  was  to  buy  $7,000  worth 
of  a  certain  stock,  and  he  laid  a  check 
for  that  amount  on  the  desk. 

Simple  request.  Easy  sale. 

But  the  Account  Executive  asked  him 
a  few  questions  first  about  himself, 
his  financial  circumstances,  his  rea- 
sons for  buying  that  particular  stock. 
It  didn't  take  long  to  find  out  that  the 
man  really  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
stocks,  bonds,  or  investing. 

And  that's  when  the  Merrill  Lynch 
Account  Executive  politely  refused  to 
accept  the  check. 

Instead  he  gave  the  man  a  basic  book 
about  the  investment  business  which 
we  were  distributing  then— a  book  like 
our  present-day  "How  to  Invest"— and 
urged  him  to  study  it.  He  suggested 
that  his  caller  come  back  in  three  or 
four  days  and  discuss  the  basis  of  a 
sound  investment  program. 

All  that  happened  twenty  years  ago. 
The  man  has  been  a  customer  ever 
since  because,  as  he  said  recently,  he 
was  so  impressed  by  "the  bonesty  and 
fairness"  of  our  Account  Executive. 

No,  we're  not  trying  to  say  that  every 
new  customer  must  prove  bis  compe- 
tence before  we  will  accept  his  busi- 
ness. But  we  are  trying  to  say  that  our 
policy,  "the  customer's  interest  must 
come  first"  is  something  more  than 
just  a  nice  motto  on  the  wall.  We  know 
from  our  own  experience  that  it's  the 
only  way  to  build  an  enduring 
business. 


H MEMBERS  N  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  ANO  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 

MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  G.  SMITH  I  IMC 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10006 


Letters 


Beware  of  the  Cow 

The  article  by  Joan  O.  Harvey  en- 
titled "All  Cows  Are  Mean"  |  Septem- 
ber |  is  a  virtuoso  excursion  into  ani- 
mal psychology.  However,  the  artist 
for  the  article  was  not  so  well  versed 
on  cow  culture  as  the  author.  The  cow 
at  the  top  of  page  84  is  being  milked 
from  the  wrong  side.  How  the  milk- 
maid escaped  being  kicked  is  beyond 
me. 

Thomas  M.  Griffiths,  Ph.D. 
Chmn.,  Dept.  of  Geography 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Col. 


Author  Harvey  sent  us  the  above 
drawing  t<>  correct  the  illustration 
that  Dr.  Griffiths  mentions— thus  gra- 
phically reminding  us  that  coirs  are 
not  only  mean,  they're  even  meaner 
when  they'n  milked  mi  the  wrong 
side.—Tnv.  Editors 

No  wonder  cows  are  mean— they  are 
exploited,  caged  in,  bored,  denied  sex- 
ual expression,  and  their  child-rear- 
ing instincts  arc  thwarted.  They  arc 
being  subtly  tor/und.  Thanks  for 
printing  the  article.  We  should  all  de- 
cline to  use  dairy  products  after  this. 

c.  c.  Schmidt 
El  Cajon,  Calif. 

The  Playwright's  the  Thing 

The  two  pieces  about  play- 
wrights in  your  September  issue 
|  "How  a  Playwright  Triumphs," 
Clifford  Odets,  and  "How  Playwrights 
Lose,"  Walter  Kerr]  are  priceless.  To 
have  their  minds  so  exposed  and  the 
best  of  their  thought  has  been  a  tre- 


mendous help  to  me  personaf  a 
my  work  in  fiction.  .  .  .  Odets 
tion  that  in  order  to  write  a  t 
start  with  a  state  of  being  ca  w 
be  overemphasized  today,  wh  a 
us  have  been  literally  verba' 
der  the  rug.  Kerr's  article  s 
made  a  writer's  bible.  It  tak  tl 
or  forty  years  of  hard  work  ai  g 
ing  disappointment  to  learn  ii 
states  here.  Berry  y 

Port  Gibs( 

Mrs.  Karp  and  Her  1 

Eleanor    Karp's   story  "  r 
Write  'New  Yorker'  Stories ! 
certainly  had  a  lot  of  truth  in 
times  I  have  hostility  for  yf 
band  or  the  children  because^ 
rather  play  Emily  Bronte  (' 
Dickinson  than  be  Mrs.  Halfc 
sewing  buttons  on  an  overco 
Mrs.  Burton  A. 

Steilacooi 

Eleanor  Karp  did  such  a  1 
job  of  describing  a  woman's 
as  she  tries  to  have  a  leisure 
coffee  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  : 
The  "story"  describes  the 
ties  of  a  woman  much  better 
list  of  roles  (e.g.,  goverr.e 
mistress,  etc.)  could.  I'm  sav: 
my  husband  to  read  the  next 
asks  why  I  get  tired  after  1 
ful"  day  at  home.  All  that  ^ 
about  so  many  things  can  \) 
cut.  Sandr/ 

I  settled  myself  in  bed  witl 
Harper's  and  turned  to 
Karp's  "How  to  Write  'New 
Stories."  The  title  promist 
sophisticated  satire,  and  I  Wi 
ing  it.  Then  came  that  si 
shocking',  repulsive,  nigl 
ending.  Are  there  no  ethic 
writers?  Or  editors?  .  .  .  I'm 
Don't  ever  do  that  to  m< 
Harper's.  ELSIE  B.  1 

Elkh. 


We're  sorry  Mrs.  Kinh 
troubled  by  Eleanor  Karp's  s 
ice  don't  understand  what  W< 
sire  or  unethical  about  the 


guarantees  i/ou  a  regular 
income  as  long  as  you  live. 

You're  never  too  old  to  collect.         Have  a  cookie. 


r^T^--.3    Look  a'u'a<1  wifn  Living  Insurance 

The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 


_\  Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
£J  ""^  ©  Equitable  1966 
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If  this  were  an  ordinary  gin,  we  would 
have  put  it  in  an  ordinary  gin  bottle 

(PRONOUNCE  IT  TANKER-RAY) 

100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS,  94.6  PROOF.  DISTILLED,  BOTTLED  4  SHIPPED  FROM  LONDON  FOR  .1  M  McCUNN  t  CO  .  INC.,  N.V. 


LETTERS 

The  serious  writer  of  fictiomns 
deal  with  life  as  he  or  she  sees|oj( 
not  as  it  ideally  ought  to  be.Mn\[c,r 
seems  to  us  to  be  saying  tk  i 
today's  world  of  violence  and  mm 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  prejrg 
dearly  beloved  child  for  wMwi 
happen  to  it  later  on  is  to  perf(mt){ 
violence  oneself,  with  all  love  (i  p. 
cnts  have  disciplined  childrl  / 
years  to  prepare  them  for  lift  JJ 
feel  tliat  her  story  is  an  hon&qsn 
poignant  dramatization  of  tHm 
cut's  dilemma  today.— The  Edi  r? 

Catholic  Ibe 

I  question  John  Corry's  assu:->ti 
that  religious  and  clerical  dii-jee 
ence  has  since  become  the  no  f 
the  more  liberal  elements  witl  t 
Church  |  "The  Style  of  the  Clio 
Left,"  September!.  Fathers  Be§gi 
O'Brien,  and  Ouellet  are  not  di  » 
ent  priests.  In  the  final  analys,th, 
all  obeyed  the  wishes  of  their  M 
ors.  In  fact  they  have  since  woJW 
admiration  for  their  causes  b,.;hi 
very  spirit  of  obedience. .  .  . 

Anthony  J.  Mas'm 
Immaculate  Conception  Sei ns 
Darlingtoi  ■ 

Trinity  i\ 

The  article  by  Russell  Lyi 
titled  "How  Are  Things  with  ti  PI 
istines?"  I  July  I  has  come  to  I 
tention.  We  regret  that  he  him 
the  columns  and  prestige  ojjPi 
magazine  to  vent  his  persona  it 
on  a  matter  before  the  Lan<  a 
Preservation  Commission  ol  ft 
York  City,  of  which  he  is  a  vciA. 

The  facts  are  that  .  .  .  three flW| 
before  Mr.  Lynes's  article  ap]i 
Trinity  and  the  Commissio  I 
agreed  in  principle  on  the  won  if 
the  Commission's  order  desijW1 
Trinity  Church  a  landmark,  j 

We  know  Trinity  Church  W 
toric.  It  has  ministered  at  BrdW 
and  Wall  Street  since  1697  am  ' 
Paul's  Chapel  since  1766.  Throll 
the  vast  change  that  has  takem 
in  Lower  Manhattan,  it  has  1 
to  stay  here  and  we  see  no  I 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  <  h 

The  suggestion  that  one  of  t 
sons  the  Vestry  does  not  wish  1 
Church  to  be  designated  a  lai  1 
is  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  0  1 
a  real-estate  operator  is  irrespi  n 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


AUq  of  these  beautiful 
Be  Luxe  Library  Editions 


FOR  ONLY  $1©0 


REGULAR  1 
PRICE  $10.17 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


THS  ILIAD 
OF  HOM*Fs 

FERE  is  an  epic  called  one  of  the 
six  best  hooks  ever  written  —  a 
.ok  so  magnificent  that  Alexander  the 
■eat  carried  it  with  him  into  battle  in 
ewelled  rasket !  When  you  read  this 
'iting  account  of  the  battle  for  Troy, 
it'll  see  why  it  has  stirred  the  pulses 
countless  readers  for  nearly  three 
tusand  years ! 


TH* 
ODYSSEY 
OF  HOMSh 

HPHE  exciting  romantic  narrative  of 
J-  the  perilous  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  No  hero  of  fic- 
tion has  ever  surpassed  Odysseus  for 
courage,  cleverness,  and  wisdom.  \s 
you  thrill  to  his  adventures,  you  will 
—  like  millions  before  you  —  discover 
a  never-ending  fascination  in  this  lime- 
less  classic  ! 


UTOPIA 


/"'AN  a  society  be  created  in  which 
^  everyone  lives  the  "good  life"? 
Where  laws  are  lew  and  simple  .  .  . 
where  war  does  not  exist?  One  by  one, 
Sir  Thomas  More  considers  in  Utopia 
the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
have  beset  man  in  all  societies,  in  all 
ages.  \  (iu  w  ill  be  amazed  at  his  con- 
clusions and  you'll  marvel  at  the  bril- 
liance of  a  man  who  — four  centuries 
ago  — could  take  such  an  enlightened 
view  of  social  progress. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


LL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
our  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
:ive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
)rld's  greatest  masterpieces, 
se  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
ihed  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
>een  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 

education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
as  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
ig  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
Endless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
nions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 

that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  S7  and  S10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  hooks  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  Cl.UH,  Roslyn, 
L.  1.,  New  York  1  1576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  WN 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  THE  ILIAD.  THE  ODYSSEY  and 
UTOPIA.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1  00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  $  V39  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name. 


(Ploa.se  Print  Plainly) 


Address . 


City  & 
State  . 


ZIP  CODi  ZONE  NO 


IKIKIIIAII 


IS  IN 


The  Smart  Set  was  almost  500  years  behind  Columbus  in  discovering 
Trinidad.  But  now  that  Trinidad  is  "in",  things  are  happening  much 
faster.  It  takes  no  time  at  all  to  discover  that  what  you  see  and 
experience  in  Trinidad  is  the  real  thing.  It's  not  imported  from 
some  other  island  or  country.  Here  is  where  Calypso  was  born. 
Here  is  where  steel  drums  first  beat  out  their  irresistible 
rhythms.  Here  is  where  the  torrid  limbo  was  first  performed.  " 
by  unbelievably  supple  dancers.  Yes,  song,  music  and 
dance  come  natural  to  the  gay  Trinicladians  whose 
lovely  island  is  blessed  with  year-round  Carnival  spirit. 


IS  OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

Tobago,  only  twenty  minutes  away,  seems  to  be  on  another  planet. 
This  is  a  completely  unspoiled  tropical  Paradise— a  Shangri-La  for 

those  who've  been  everywhere.  Palm-fringed,  velvet-soft 
beaches  stretch  for  endless  miles,  snorkeling  is 
unsurpassed,  as  is  the  climate.  No  high-rise  buildings  to 
spoil  the  breathtaking  sc  enery,  but  comfortable 
accommodations  range  from  the  luxurious 
to  the  more  modest.  Jets  whisk  you  to  Trinidad  J^K 
in  jig-time  —  make  your  reservations  now. 
PACKAGL  TOURS  AVAILABLE 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 

TIMXIIMIMYII  IOI(A<;0  iOllrlSI  ItOAItll  P.O  .Box  1974,  Dept.  F,  New  York.  New  York  10017 


LETTERS 

The  reason  we  objected  was  M  a 
structure  so  designated  canij  be 
altered  externally  without  the  c< 
of  the  Commission.  Churchei&iu; 
chapels  are  structures  whose  vt 
pearance  and  structural  conforntior 
are  intimately  connected  with  at  ex- 
press the  nature  of  their  use  a  re- 
ligious purposes.  Thus  in  ourliew 
changes  in  such  structures  arinat- 
ters  peculiarly  within  the  provileoi 
the  Vestry  and  ecclesiastical  aujoti- 

ties   Frederick  E.  Hp 

Senior  Warden,  Trinity  Cjircl 
New  YorlqJ.Y 

Mr.  Lynes  replies: 

Mr.  Hasler  should  reread  vlit ! 
wrote,  and  he  will  discover  that  len 
was  no  suggestion  that  T:  lit;, 
Church  had  any  intention  of  s 
its  property  to  a  real-estate  ope  tar 
It  is  amusing  that  he  should  av: 
thought  so.— R.L. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  th 
August  the  Landmarks  Preser 
Commission  and  Trinity  Parish lir. 
ly  announced  the  designation  as  jnd 
marks  of  five  of  Trinity's  buil«igs 
including  Trinity  Church  anjit 
Paul's  Chapel. 

The  City's  landmarks-preser« 
law  gives  the  Commission  ttrre 
sponsibility  of  working  with  o  er 
to  preserve  designated  Landn  'kt 
For  effective  landmarks  presenfa 
in  New  York  it  is  essential  to  avi 
all  the  fine  buildings  in  the  it: 
covered  within  the  program,  ai  IB 
order  to  accomplish  this,  the  leer 
of  the  community  are  needed  to  '  »i 

example  Trinity  Church's  ex;  pi 

will  encourage  property  owne  t 
work  with  the  many  landmarks  « 
ervation  committees  throughout 
United  States. 

Geoferey  Platt,  C  nr 
Landmarks  Preservation  Commi  ioi 
New  York, 

Ivory  Tower  Scient  i 

For  five  years,  1058  to  1963,  ]  ^ 
assistant  technical   informatioi  of 
ficer,  Boulder  Laboratories,  Nal 
Bureau  of  Standards.  For  almo? 
entire  period,  I  pleaded,  argued  B 
stormed  against  the  sanctimi 
attitude  John  Fischer  has  so  I 
described  in  hi-  article  |  "Why 
Scientists  Are  About  to  Be  Dra 
Moaning,  into  Politics,"  Easy  CM 


Beautiful  now  \\a\  to  make  an  entrance 
first  4-(l()<)i'Tliun(l(Tl)ii'(l 


he  newest  and  most  Thunderbird  ever  now  makes  its  en- 
trance. Beautifully.  For  1967,  Thunderbird  has  combined 

teel  and  imagination  and  hard  common  sense  to  come  up 

v  i tli  1  new  doors  to  the  good  life— the  elegant  1-dooi  Landau. 
J)r  choose  the  dashing  new  2-door.  Either  opens  up  to  an  ac- 
commodating Tilt-Away  Steering  Wheel  that  swing-  over  and 

ip  for  easier  exits,  adjust-  to  ()  driving  position-.  And  choose 
Up  to  12!!  cubic  inches  of  engine  that  will  powei  .   u  right  to 

uiunderbird  Country ...  where  exhilaration  begin-  at  dawn. 

Thunderbird 

I  nique  in  .ill  liie  world 


RENFID.D  IMPORTERS, LTD. ,N.Y. 


St.  Raphael 
changes  taste 
in  mid-sip.  The 
unsophisticated 
find  this 
confusing. 

If  you've  ever  been  to  France,  you  probably 
know  what  to  expect  in  your  American  encounter 
with  France's  only  golden  aperitif  wine. 

St.  Raphael  actually  changes  taste  in  mid-sip. 
It  starts  out  delicately  smooth.  But,  a  second  later, 
it  turns  tangy  crisp. 

The  French  with  their  cultivated  palates  delight  in 
St.  Raphael's  dual  personality.  In  fact,  St.  Raphael 
is  France's  most  popular  aperitif.  So  popular  it's 
called  "L'aperitif  de  France". 

The  French  drink  it  variously.  Well-chilled  as  an 
aperitif,  naturally.  And  especially  over  ice  with  two 
twists  of  lemon  peel.  This  they  call  the  drink  with 
the  "Double  Zest". 

Try  St.  Raphael  on  your  friends. 
Watch  their  reaction 
to  its  change 
of  taste  in  mid-sip. 
If  you  have  the  kind  of 
friends  we  think  you 
have,  they'll  find  this 
charming.  Like  the 
French  do. 


LETTERS 

;i  er].  To  no  avail,  of  course. 
]  cher's  remarks  about  Leo 
r  ire  particularly  apposite  .  .  . 
ii  ts,  above  all  others,  suffer 
•  s  delusion  of  their  superior- 
lithe  stupidity  of  the  rest  of 

:i   John  B.  Reubens 

Topeka,  Kans. 

)j  t  Mohole  is  not  a  complete 
l';r  all!  John  Fischer  could 
I  >d  use  of  it  by  stuffing  it  full 
I  lisconceptions  he  has  about 
I  itific  community.  .  .  .  The  tra- 
I  of  his  editorial  is  his  thinly 
I  ee  over  the  termination  of  the 
I  honeymoon,  and  the  fact 
I  almost  useless  to  try  to  ex- 
Ijintific  work  to  a  layman  who 
I  want  to  be  convinced. 

John  J.  Micka 
l:astern  Okla.  A.  &  M.  College 
Miami,  Okla. 

I'ischer's  article  is  a  splendid 
1;  concerning  the  increased 
Ion  of  the  part  which  science 
liur  national  life  and  the  need 
I  coherent  science  policy, 
lly,  scientists  have  long  been 
I  the  need  for  public  under- 
I  in  view  of  the  substantial 
I  nt  which  must  be  made  in 
K'tunities  and  challenges  that 
I  ffers.  .  .  . 
sport  of  our  subcommittee 
emerging  need  for  scientists 
1  active  role  in  the  considera- 
itional  science  policy,  and  we 
e  believe  [science]  can  play 
litical  leagues  without  being 
1  or  even  unduly  influenced 
aracter  of  the  other  players." 
n  observation  has  been  that 
>d  scientists  are  undertaking 
-ip  and  take  part  in  the  form- 
f  policy.  .  .  .  The  more  people 
nto  this  field,  the  more  they 
)  enjoy  it  and  recognize  that 
eful  and  helpful  thing,  both 
)f  us  who  can  profit  by  their 
nd  to  themselves. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario 
er  of  Congress,  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.  C. 

vfr.  Fischer's  article  reflects 
al  concepts  of  science  shared 
wernmental  representatives 
public,  we  in  the  academic 
'lly  are  in  trouble.  .  .  . 
*cher  laments  the  fact  that 
tists  have  a  working  knowl- 


1  1 


Now  the  most  automatic  of  cameras 
does  even  more  for  you. 

Take  along  the  Kodak  Instamatic  804  Camera  on  your  travels  and  you've  got 
the  ultimate  in  picture-taking  ease.  This  camera  does  just  about  everything  for 
you  automatically.  Loading  is  instant.  Then,  automatically,  the  Kodak  Instamatic 
804  Camera  adjusts  for  film  speed  .  .  .  sets  the  fast  f/2.8  lens  for  correct  ex- 
posure, whatever  the  scene,  wherever  you  go  .  .  .  advances  the  film  after  each 
shot  and  keeps  you  ready  for  the  next  one.  If  flash  is  needed,  the  camera  tells 
you  when,  and  switches  to  flash  speed  as  you  pop  on  a  flashcube.  Shoot,  and 
the  cube  turns  by  itself  for  the  next  shot.  There's  a  fine-focusing  rangefinder, 
too.  You  can't  find  a  more  helpful  precision  camera  ...  or  a  better  traveling 
companion.  Less  than  $125-at  your  Kodak  dealer's. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

KODAK  INSTAMATIC  804  Camera 
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DON'T  LAUGH!  No  wine  in  the  world 
could  do  more  forthe  delectable 
taste  of  Duck  Mandarin  than 
Blue  Nun  Rhine  Wine.  For  here 
is  a  white  wine  that  behaves  in 
an  inscrutable  way  during  dinner. 
It  can  be  mild  with  fish  orfowl... 
deliver  a  hearty  note  to  beef,  veal 
and  lamb. ..become  delicate  with 
dessert.  So  let  the  traditionalists 
go  by  the  book!  Try  Blue  Nun  with 
Duck  Mandarin  (or  any  fine  dish) 
and  start  your  own  dynasty. 


N   LI  E  B  FRAU  M  I  LCH 

J  1  GOES  WITH  ANY  DISH  . . .  RIGHT  THRU  THE  MEAL 


Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.Y.© 


LETTERS 

edge  of  our  political  system  ■  | 
been  involved  in  the  politic  ff 
ence.  I  lament  the  fact  tJt 
Fischer  does  not  have  a  >.] 
knowledge  of  science.  Shou  | 
tists  suddenly  become  enerjet 
drink  martinis  with  Cong  i&\ 
write  popular  articles  of  peL 
for  individual  projects,  and  ar 
pate  in  pressure  group  activiia;) 
would  be  left  down  on  the  i^foi 
and  in  the  research  lab  to  ckhe 
tellectual  work  and  train  th'ful 
generations  of  scientists?  .1st 
tific  discovery  is  such  a  deind 
disciplined  activity  that  any  fen 
tion  in  its  process  can  be  dev  at 
Scientists  do  not  necessaril;  ?B{ 
politics  as  dirty  for  inherenfea 
but  because  political  activity  r 
time  pursuit  which  robs  the  iei 
of  intellectual  and  physical  ar, 

for  his  major  role  in  life  v'h 

Ritchie  I  Lo 
Prof,  of  m 
Bostoiki 
Chestnut  H^S 

Mr.  Fischer  has  done  a  s  ;ii 
American  science  and  to  th,k 
can  public  by  airing  some  ol1K 
turbing  issues  that  face  scienl 
relation  to  the  society  that,p| 
it.  However,  his  critical  ton  b' 
science  presents  a  danger.  dt( 
in  the  hands  of  people  of  k'  | 
will  than  Mr.  Fischer  can  ai 
publicly  supported  science. . . 

One  point  needs  clarificafl.' 
is  the  relation  between  basic  si 
and  application,  especially  irJJl 
medical  sciences.  President'^, 
has  expressed  concern  about  e 
ter  to  the  biomedical  reseat1 
munity.  One  must  always  iQ 
that  the  scientific  feasibility*? 
technical  goals  can  be  asses:  I; 
our  present  store  of  scientif  k 
edge,  whereas  the  scientific  f<  •! 
of  other  equally  desirable  i,.,.. 
goals  cannot  be  assessed.  .J 
nuclear  fission  was  discov(fl 
nuclear  reactor  became  a  fe£ ) 
terprise  .  .  .  Controlled  nuclei* 
on  the  other  hand  may  or  mi  I 
feasible;  we  simply  do  n 
enough  about  high-temperal 
mas  to  decide  the  (juestion  r 

Where  a  technical  goal  i 
fically  feasible,  one  can  usu  f 
gram  the  research  needed  t<  ' 
the  goal.  Where  the  feasibili1' 
technical  goal  is  itself  unkn  • 
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Now  --  enjoy  guaranteed  savings  of 
at  least  40%  on  best-selling  biographies 

"//  only  I  conic!  lire  more  than  one  life!"  Which 
of  us  has  never  entertained  this  secret  wish? 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  special  excitement 
that  biography  readers  feel  whenever  a  particu- 
larly interesting  new  biography  conies  along. 
For  such  a  book  oilers  a  chance  to  live  another 
life,  in  another  place,  another  time;  yet  it  is  not 
an  "escape  from  reality,"  but  rather  an  escape 
into  reality.  A  good  biography  combines  the 
exciting  reality  of  business,  art,  science,  or  poli- 
tics, with  the  wisdom  to  be  learned  from  the  tri- 
umphs and  follies  of  the  famous  and  infamous. 

Now,  to  keep  you  informed  on  the  new  biog- 
raphies that  most  richly  oiler  this  satisfaction  — 
and  to  deliver  right  to  your  door  the  ones  you  de- 
cide you  want,  at  guaranteed  savings  of  at  least 
40'/£ -here  is  the  new  Biography  Book  Club. 

And  to  attract  the  special  breed  of  readers  it 
was  designed  for,  this  especially  inviting  offer  is 
being  made  to  Charter  Members.  You  may  have 
any  three  of  these  Biography  Book  Club  books 
(total  value  J  17.40  to  $27.40  in  the  publishers' 
editions)  all  for  only  SI  plus  shipping. 

Membership  in  the  Club  is  simple  and  sensible. 

The  editors  read  hundreds  of  manuscripts  of 
forthcoming  books  submitted  by  all  leading 
publishers.  From  these,  they  choose  one  out- 
standing biography  a  month.  This  selection  is 
then  reviewed,  in  advance  of  publication,  in  the 
members'  free  monthly  bulletin,  which  also  de- 
scribes other  outstanding  new  biographies. 

If  you  want  the  selection,  the  special  Club 
edition  will  be  rushed  to  you  as  soon  as  the 
publisher's  original  edition  is  released  in  the 
bookstores.  Or  you  may  specify  an  alternate— 
or  no  book  at  all-on  the  form  provided. 

For  each  book  you  do  take,  you  will  be  billed 
the  special  members'  price,  guaranteed  to  be  at 
least  40^'  less  than  the  price  of  the  publisher's 
edition.  And  every  fourth  purchase  entitles  you 
to  choose  a  bonus  book  free.  It  adds  up  to  just 
about  the  best  discount  anywhere  on  just-pub- 
Iished  biographies. 

Why  not  try  it?  All  your  Charter  Membership 
calls  for  is  the  purchase  of  four  selections  or 
alternates  in  the  next  two  years,  out  of  over  a 
hundred  to  be  offered.  And  as  you  can  judge  from 
the  quality  of  the  Club  books  on  this  page,  it  is 
inconceivable  you  will  not  find  at  least  four 
you  will  be  particularly  eager  to  read.  To  enter 
your  Charter  Membership,  just  mail  the  coupon. 


Biography  Book  Club,  Garden  City,  New  York 


BIOGRAPHY  BOOK  CLUB 

Dept.  6N-HAX,  Gorden  City,  N  Y. 

Membership  and  send  me 
printed  in  tlie 
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hooks  whose  numbers  I  ha 


Bill  me  only  SI  ph's  shipping  (or  all  three  hooks. 
However,  if  not  delighted  wnh  ihem.  I  m.iy  return 
■hem  in  10  days  and  my  membership  w  ill  he  cancelled. 

If  I  decide  to  continue,  I  aprcc  to  purchase  on  my 
(  Uib  charge  account  as  few  as  tour  more  selections 
or  iltern. Lies  during  the  next  TWO  years  at  the  mem- 
bers' special  price,  guaranteed  to  he  at  least  40'; 
less  ihan  the  publishers'  editions  (a  modest  charge 
is  added  for  shippingi.  Fach  month  you  will  send  me 
the  free  Club  bulleiin  describing  the  forthcoming  se- 
lection and  other  worthwhile  biographies,  toeeihcr 
with  a  convenient  form  lor  requesting  an  alternate  or 
no  book  at  all  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  the  selec- 
tion, F.cery  lourlh  purchase  of  a  selection  or  alternate 
will  entitle  me  to  choose  a  bonus  hook  free. 
Mr. 

Mrs   

Miss  (  Please  Prim  i 

Address   _  „  ,,, 

City   Slate  _  Zip  

If  under  18.  parent  must  sign  here: 
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In  the  century  we've  been  making 
champagne,  we've  learned 
what  separates  the  great  from  the 
good  and  the  ordinary. 

Since  1860,  we've  been  making  cham- 
pagne from  American  grapes  native  to 
the  Finger  Lakes  district  in  New  York 
State.  They  have  a  taste  and  charac- 
ter like  no  other  grapes  in  the  world. 
Only  the  finest  and  most  characteris- 
tic of  these  grapes  are  used  to  make 
our  champagne.  By  fermenting  and 
aging  it  in  the  bottle,  we  bring  this 
unique  native  taste  to  its  fullest. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  of  expert 
winemaking  have  gone  into  perfecting 
Great  Western  Champagne— consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
champagnes  in  the  world.  It  has  a  dif- 
ference you  can  taste.  It's  subtle  to 
some  people,  obvious  to  others.  But 
it's  in  every  bottle  of  Great  Western 
you  buy.  And  in  every  glass  of  Great 
Western  you  drink. 


LETTERS 

cannot  predict  how  much  r  Igj 
will  be  needed  to  achieve  the  g<  l| 
best  one  can  do  ...  is  to  keep  ex  jri 
areas  that  .  .  .  seem  to  be  giH 
Moreover,  one  must  be  carefu  iot 
circumscribe  too  narrowly  the  ft 
relevance. 

The  great  goals  of  the  bio  idi 
sciences— the  elimination  of  I 
and  premature  death-are  I 
tunately  in  the  prefeasibilityta 
Since  our  society  judges  thes  go 
to  be  among  its  paramount  >>s, 
must  support  the  basic  resear  tl 
will  eventually  establish  the  f  I 
ity  of  a  cure  for  cancer  or  hi 
phrenia.  This  research  will  be  ;p 
sive,  and  most  of  it  will  be  coi**rt 
with  false  leads ;  yet,  until  thes  fr 
problems  of  biomedical  sciem  I 
passed  the  feasibility  thresh  I, 
one  can  do  is  to  keep  the  resea  I 
ing  at  as  high  a  level  as  possil, 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Fischer  th  if 
misleads  us  when  he  implies  th;  I 
money  spent  on  basic  researcli 
biomedical  sciences  has  little  o 
with  the  rate  at  which  we  c;  I 
mately  conquer  human  diseai 
less  we  are  willing  to  spend  o  )i 
research  in  the  life  sciences,  thVil 
er  problems  of  biomedical  sciei 
remain  in  the  prefeasibility  stej 
is  for  this  reason  that  I,  alonu 
many  other  scientists,  haveirj 
that  the  biomedical  sciences  bi  J 
the  highest  priority  among  all  \ 
entitle  fields. 

Alvin  M.  Weinbei  . 
Oak  Ridge  National  Lab<  t 
Union  Carbide  Corpi  I 
Nuclear  D  s 
Oak  Ridge 

As  John  Fischer  points  oul  - 
gress  needs  candid  advice  an  c 
structive  help  from  scientists  :: 
difficult  job  of  matching  sc'W- 
resources    to     important  nil 
goals.  .  .  . 

Are  our  present  federal  pri 
in  the  allocation  of  research  a 
velopment  correct?  Should  th  ^ 
ernmont  continue  to  spend  90  P1 
of  all  R  &  I)  funds  for  defense,  < 
and  atomic  energy,  and  10  pe  ( 
for  all  the  rest  of  our  national1 
lems?  Should  $4  billion  be  sp:t 
develop  a  supersonic  transport11 
and  virtually  nothing  to  devek  1 
systems    of    urban  transport 
Should  .$.'{0  billion  be  spent  on  > 
project  Apollo  while  $5  million 


u're  pretty  good  at  dodging  insurance  agents.  So  good 
ur  Prudential  man  may  never  be  able  to  help  you  plan 
iur  estate. Then  know  who  your  biggest  heir  could  be? 


cle  Sam. 


Jdential  understands  that  building 
tate  can  be  tough.  But  keeping  it 
family  can  be  even  tougher, 
jecially  if  you  regard  it  as  a  do-it- 
elf  project.  You  won't  know  all  the 
:es  of  estate  taxes.  So  you're 
to  pay  a  lot  more  than  you  might 
ou  had  worked  with  the  experts, 
attorney,  your  accountant,  and 
3rudential  man. 

ATION  ESTATE  CONSERVATION. 

ential  understands  that  most 
usinessman  worth  his  salt 
his  money  working  for  j 
!o  he's  not  likely  to  leave 
h  spare  cash  on  hand 


PRUDENTIAL 


to  meet  estate  costs. 

The  answer  is  a  Prudential 
insurance  program  to  provide 
the  cash  to  pay  the  tax  people. 
(And  the  hospital  people  and  the 
mortgage  people  and  all  the  other 
people.)  So  your  wife  is  not  forced  to 
scrape  up  the  money  by  selling  a  piece 
of  property  or  a  block  of  stock. 

Your  Prudential  man,  of  course, 
does  a  lot  more  than  just  write  up  the 
policy  for  you.  He  knows,  for  example, 
r     that  a  properly  drawn  beneficiary 
>i^*I|^  arrangement  can  save  you 
thousands  of  tax  dollars.  That 
the  Keogh  Act  can  mean 


tax  savings  for  profes- 
sional and  self-employed 
men.  And  dozens  of  other 
ways  to  keep  more  of  your 
estate  in  the  family. 

ESTATE  PROTECTION  NEEDN'T  BE  A  BURDEN. 

Even  the  most  affluent  businessman 
doesn't  have  a  lot  left  over  after  taking 
care  of  his  personal  insurance  and 
other  money  commitments.  But  it 
doesn't  take  a  lot  for  your  Prudential 
man  to  provide  the  estate  protection 
you  need.  And  still  not  throw  your  per- 
sonal finances  out  of  kilter. 

You  can  always  count  on  one  thing: 
Prudential  understands. 


Prudential  understands 
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jcher  can  only  do  so  much.  Not  only  in  school,  but  after  school, 
1 1  home,  that's  when  children  need  The  New  Book  Of  Knowledge." 

M  got  Hanley,  teacher,  Fairfield,  Connecticut.) 


I  mley  is  a  better  than  average 
m  et  after  six  hours  every  day 
<M  ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
fl  o  sit  still  and  pay  attention, 
M  ome  feeling  she  hasn't  done 

■can  ever  do  quite  enough  to 
iSiildren,"  says  Mrs.  Hanley. 
'n  ike  little  sponges,  capable  of 
m  every  drop  of  knowledge  t  hey 
■  contact  with." 

ey  believes  the  children  not 
to  be  taught,  they  have  to  be 
earn.  The  learning  method 
1  ws  best  is  asking  questions, 
ns  that  either  a  teacher  or  a 
st  be  there  with  the  answers 


tl  home  hours  count 

la  New  Book  Of, 
et  3  children  develo 
»f  finding  the  an 
J  lemselves.  And 
■  g  new  kno  wi- 
ll themselves  at 
ji  exciting  style 
f  nakes  knowledge 
I  sst  ing  and  learning 
win. 


Ten  years  of  research 

More  than  ten  years  of  educational  re- 
search and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  developing  The  New  Book  Of 
Knowledge;  the  first  completely  new  al- 
phabetical encyclopedia  for  children  in 
the  past  thirty  years.  Every  article  in  it 
was  written  with  children  in  mind;  the 
content  approved  by  educators  who  an- 
alyzed the  curriculum  requirements  of 
schools  across  the  nat  ion. 

Classroom  tested 

The  articles  in  The  New  Book  Of 
Knowledge  were  then  tested  in  actual 
classroom  use  across  the  U.S.A.  and  in 
Canada.  Children  understand  the  arti- 
cles. They  are  related  to  today's  school 
curriculum.  So  that  when  your  child 
looks  for  information,  he  gets  the  same 
kind  of  answers  he  gets  in  school.  Ex- 
plained in  language  he  understands. 
(If  you  happen  to  live  in  Fairfield, 
ask  Mrs.  Hanley  about  it.) 

What  is  in  The  New  Book  Of 
Knowledge? 

A  20- volume  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge. In  its  9,442  pages  you  will 
find  more  .than  22,400  illustrations 
(13,700  in  color,  more  than  any 


other  encyclopedia).  989  maps.  Over 
1,200  world-wide  authorities  contributed 
the  6,300,000  words  in  this  brand-new 
set.  There  are  over  85,000  index  entries  ' 
to  make  information  easy  to  find. 
We're  offering  a  free  booklet  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  excerpts  from  The 
Book  of  Knowledge.  Send  for  it  . 


The  New  Book  Of  Knowledge 

575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  free  "The  Story  of  The 
New  Book  of  Knowledge." 
Tell  me,  too,  about  the  Grolier  Easy- 
Pay  Educational  Plan 


There  are. 


-  children  in  my  family, 


Name- 


Add  r  ess- 
City  

State- 


-County- 


-Zip 


!  .   _  _H  -11  -66  _! 

*Si  A  publication  of  Grolier,  Incorporated. 
20-volumes;blue  and  ivory  Sturdite 
Binding.  Cash  price  $199.50— $10 
down,  $10  a  month. 


us  advert  isewsst  stpe  <  .f  a  series  to  strengthen 
•  tie  between  pamnSI  and  teachers  to  bridge 
u  N't  ween  home  and  school. 


PARENTS 


The  Easy  Chair  by  Allan  R.  Talbot 


BOSTON'S  BRISTLY  MR.  LOGUE 


An  impatient  man  who  already  has 
changed  the  faces  of  tiro  Ameri- 
can cities  has  been  asked  to  take 
on  the  i in  possible  in  Ncie  York— 
and  just  might  do  it. 

New  York  City  has  always  been 
peculiarly  blessed  with  articulate  ex- 
perts who  talk  and  write  learnedly 
and  at  length  about  urban  problems 
which  they  don't  really  believe  can  be 
solved.  Hence  it  was  a  source  of  some 
amazement— a  few  months  ago-when 
an  imported  expert  took  an  opposite 
view.  The  place,  he  said,  is  in  pretty 
terrible  shape  but  it  is  not  beyond  sal- 
vation. Howev&r,  the  cost  of  doing 
anything  effective  about  the  city's 
troubles  is  so  immense  that  no  one 
previously  had  dared  mention  the 
sum  out  loud.  Furthermore,  he  added, 
to  accomplish  anything,  entirely  new 
machinery  must  be  set  up  within  the 
city  government. 

The  bearer  oft  hese  t  idings-at  once 
heartening  and  dismaying— was  Ed- 
ward J.  Logue,  to  whom  John  Lindsay 
turned  for  help  shortly  after  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York  last  No- 
vember. A  native  of  Philadelphia, 
Logue  is  a  forty-five-year-old  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  and  Yale  Law  School  who 
served  as  a  bombardier  during  World 
War  II.  Afterward  he  worked  for 
Chester  Howies,  then  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  wont  with  him  when 
he  became  Ambassador  to  India  in 
L951.  He  returned  to  New  Haven  in 
1  '.>.">:;  to  pracl  ice  law  but  wound  up  by 
joining  his  old  friend  Mayor  Richard 
Lee  of  New  Haven,  who  was  embark-' 
ing  on  the  country's  most  ambitious 
effort  to  rebuild  a  city.  It  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  nation's  most  success- 
ful programs.  Its  sheer  boldness  and 
Harper  st  Magazine,  November  1UG0 


competence  attracted  far  more  fed- 
eral urban-renewal  dollars  per  capita 
t  han  any  other  city. 

In  1961  Logue  went  to  Boston  to 
plan  and  run  a  larger  program.  Late 
in  1965  Mayor-elect  John  V.  Lindsay 
asked  him  to  come  to  New  York  to 
head  up  a  Neighborhood  and  Housing 
Improvement  study  which  would  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  planning  and 
development  program  for  the  entire 
city. 

People  who  have  worked  or  collided 
with  Logue  characterize  him  vari- 
ously as  "a  doer,"  "nasty."  "a  bril- 
liant programer,"  "a  warm  friend," 
"tough,"  and  "charming."  He  is  of 
medium  height,  squarely  built  with  a 
ruddy  face  illuminated  by  extraordi- 
narily expressive  wide-set  eyes  that 
can  beguile  or  chill  his  companion  at 
will.  Among  his  assets  are  a  sense  of 
drama  and  urgency,  a  huge  capacity 
for  work,  and  a  great  love  for  cities. 
From  the  outset  of  his  New  York  as- 
signment it  seemed  certain  that  his 
recommendations  would— like  the  man 
himself-be  startling. 

Along  with  Logue.  Lindsay  had 
brought  to  New  York  another  New 
Haven  alumnus-Mitchell  Sviridoff— 
the  director  of  New  Haven's  pioneer- 
ing antipoverty  program.  The  new 
Mayor  personally  negotiated  a  $300,- 
000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundat  inn 
to  finance  the  separate  Sviridoff  and 
Logue  studies.  Lindsay  quite  plainly 
hoped  t  hat  bof  h  men  would  eventually 
join  his  administration  to  carry  out 
their  recommendations.  SviridolT  has 
done  so.  Logue,  however,  has  returned 
to  his  job  in  Boston.  Whether  he  will 
remain  there  is  an  open  question. 

To  work  with  him  on  the  New  York 
study,  Logue  drafted  some  of  his  cur- 
rent and  past  staff  men,  of  whom  I 


was  one.  He  also  tapped  some  t  - 
Might  talent  from  afar,  includ  \ 
William  L.  C.  Wheaton  from  the  I  ■ 
versify  of  California  at  Berke  . 
David  A.  Crane,  a  planning  consult  t 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylva:  . 
and  his  friends  and  fellow  renewal  ■ 
rectors  M.  Justin  Herman  of  !i 
Francisco,  William  L.  Rafsky 
Philadelphia,  and  Robert  B.  Peasi  f 
Pittsburgh. 

We  met  for  the  first  of  many  li  t 
work  sessions  in  New  York  on  a  ( I 
January  evening.  Logue  had  dis 
ered  that,  significantly,  there  wasi) 
city-wide  map  in  existence  shown 
the  location  of  all  New  York  urb  I 
renewal  and  housing  projects.  So 
had  had  one  specially  prepared,  j 
called  it  the  "salt  and  pepper  map'- 
he  pointed  to  the  unrelated  spe  ; 
sprinkled  on  it.  "New  York  has  pec  I 
at  its  problems,"  he  said.  J 

Next  day  we  piled  into  a  mi 
strous  fifteen-passenger  limousine  ' 
a  tour  of  the  city's  most  distres  I 
areas.  They— and  their  problen 
soon  appeared  as  gargantuan  as  V 
vehicle.  "Keep  remembering,"  Loi  • 
said,  "thai  this  is  a  town  thatcollejl 
around  five  million  bags  of  garb:  ' 
each  day." 

Our   first   stop  was  at  a  "v<r 


The  guest  in  this  month's  EasyM 
was  consultant  to  Edward  J.  L<>> 
during  the  past  spring  and  sumittif} 
Logue's  New  York  survey.  Mr.  Tal 
also  worked  for  four  gears  on  uri 
problems  with  Mayor  Lee  of  h 
Haren—an  experience  he  will  rep 
in  his  book,  "The  Mayor's  Came,' 
be  published  early  in  1967.  At  pre* 
In  is  (In  i  ctor  o)  a  nonprofit  foun 
Hon  engaged  in  research  on  the.edv 
tional  needs  of  cities. 


'  e're  proud  of  you. 

imerica  needs  its  graduate  engineers. 

iiere's  only  one  problem. 

i  the  next  decade,  more  than  half 
:  what  you  learned  in  school 
jay  be  obsolete. 

lit  there's  something  you  can 
1  about  it... 


Keep  your  hat  oil 
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There  was  a  time  when  you 
could  step  off  a  commence- 
ment platform,  and  put  your 
educational  chores  behind 
you. 

But  no  more. 

America's  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  has 
changed  all  that. 

The  moment  that  diploma  is  in  your 
hands,  your  education  begins  to  lose 
its  value  under  the  impact  of  techno- 
logical change. 

That  change  is  accelerating,  too. 
Some  ninety  percent  of  all  the  scien- 
tists and  researchers  who  ever  lived 
are  alive  right  now —  and  they're 
changing  our  world  every  day. 

Knowledge  can  no  longer  be 
wrapped  up  and  delivered — not  even 
in  blue  ribbon.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
obsolescence  is  to  keep  your  thinking 
cap  on.  To  maintain  the  discipline  and 
desire  to  learn.  To  decide  on  a  program 
of  lifelong  education. 

You  won't  find  any  formal  struc- 
ture for  this  education.  But  the  means 
are  all  around  you. 

Business  and  industry  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  your  brainpower. 


That's  why  they  sponsor  continuing 
programs  of  executive  and  employee 
education.  Hundreds  of  companies 
actually  send  their  key  executives  to 
school  for  advanced  training  courses. 

Night  schools  offer  adult  education 
in  subjects  from  Advertising  to  Zool- 
ogy. There  are  loc  al  and  national  gov- 
ernment courses,  including  those 
offered  by  the  recent  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  program. 

Going  back  to  school  is  one  answer. 
Reading  is  another. 

Today,  there  are  4,500  scientific, 
technical,  and  business  books  pub- 
lished every  year. 

Today,  more  than  1,000  periodicals 
report  the  changes  and  developments 
in  science,  technology,  and  business. 

Today,  there's  a  wealth  of  instruc- 
tive materials  that  use  new  tech- 
niques, including  programmed  learn 
ing,  one  of  the  most  promising  nevv 
tools  in  education. 

For  the  recent  college  graduate,  the 
importance  of  continuing  education  is 
clear. 

But  others  have  a  stake  in  it,  too. 

If  you're  a  businessman,  a  techni- 
cian, an  educator,  a  civic  worker,  oi 
simply  a  citizen,  your  help  is  needec 
to  provide  the  means,  methods,  anc 
money  for  post-graduate  programs. 

There's  nothing  more  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  country  than  its  brain 
power.  Continuing  education  is  oui 
best  hope  of  developing  it. 

This  is  a  changing,  challenging 
dangerous,  and  promising  world. 

If  we  want  to  survive  in  it,  anc 
thrive  in  it,  we've  got  a  lot  to  learn. 


McG RAW- HILL,  INC 

SERVING  MAN'S  NEED  FOR  KNOWLEDGI 

3  30  WEST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10031 


Don't  worry,  Grandma. 
Shots  don't  hurt— much." 


Maybe  you've  always  thought  that  immunization 
injections  are  only  for  youngsters. 

Nowadays,  though,  doctors  recommend  that  many 
adults  get  shots  for  protection  against  influenza.  If  it 
strikes  an  older  person  — especially  one  who  has  a  chronic 
condition  such  as  heart  trouble  — it  can  be 
doubly  serious. 

Women  expecting  babies,  and 
anyone  over  45  if  especially 
susceptible  to  respiratory  infection, 

should  also  ask  their  physicians  JF  f£ 

about  the  advisability 
of  vaccination  — preferably 
well  in  advance  of  winter—  J 
to  insure  maximum  I 
protection  against  this 
infection.  I 

An  ever-increasing 
number  of  vaccines  is  making  1 
life  safer  for  all  of  us,  and 
Parke- Davis  has  been 
producing  vaccines  for  your 
protection  longer  than  any 
other  company  in  the 
United  States. 


PARKE- DAVIS 


BE  r TER  Ml  DICINES  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 
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public  housing  project.  In 
enewal  parlance  this  means  a 
ailding  or  cluster  tucked  un- 
;ely  into  a  neighborhood.  So 
id  from  the  car  window.  But 
i  taken  aback  when  we  had  an 
ucted  view  from  the  sidewalk, 
amned  thing  must  be  twenty 
>high,"  said  Logue. 
uge  scale  of  New  York  became 
e  even  to  the  most  seasoned 
5  of  our  group.  One  read  from 
Isheet:  New  York  has  about 
mes  as  many  public  housing 
es  as  New  Haven  has  public 
tenants;  there  are  more  slum 
tnts  than  the  whole  popula- 
^incinnati. 

'ere  silent  as  the  limousine 
lorthward  to  Coogan's  Bluff, 
where  the  Polo  Grounds  used 
.lOgue  told  us,  "and  look  at  it 
!elow,  where  the  New  York 
lied  and  the  New  York  Mets 
cn  a  vast,  typically  ugly  New 
jsing  development  was  rising, 
iknow  what's  more  depressing 
(lis  town,"  said  Logue,  "the 
of  work  to  be  done  here  or 
ity  of  the  work  already  fin- 


re  drove  through  Harlem, 
topped  the  car  several  times 

about.  Though  the  streets 
irly  deserted  this  cold  winter 
felt  crowded.  The  tenement 
sed  in  on  us,  the  filth  of  the 
rose  with  the  wind,  and  the 

yellow  and  heavy.  Harlem 
more  a  vise  than  a  neighbor- 
shed  on  northward  across  the 
River  to  the  South  Bronx 
tore  slums  stretched  on  mile 
e.  At  Clason's  Point,  near  the 
ie  Whitestone  Bridge,  which 
!  Bronx  with  Long  Island  to 

we  saw  more  of  the  dreary 
nt  buildings  that  sprout 
mt  New  York  like  noxious 
-t  the  water's  edge,  the  view 
:rb,  but  a  gurgling  sound  led 

spot  where  a  storm  overflow 
jidily  dumping  raw  sewage 
river. 

j)ve  across  the  bridge  through 
ind  Long  Island  City,  where 
|iings  are  not  as  decrepit  as 
I  Bronx  and  Harlem  but  just 
By  midafternoon  we  were  in 
|  For  a  start  it  offered  Bed- 
yvesant,  which  is  perhaps  the 
^ageable  of  New  York's  great 


slums.  Its  buildings  do  not  use  the 
land  too  greedily  and  many  of  them 
appear  to  be  worth  saving.  But  be- 
fore our  spirits  could  rise  we  were 
in  nearby  Brownsville— an  appalling 
area.  Three  tenement  fires  were  rag- 
ing, most  buildings  seemed  ready  to 
fall  apart,  and  the  people  looked 
strangely  detached.  They  wore  thin 
clothes  despite  the  cold;  drunks  and 
addicts  wandered  along  the  side- 
walks; men  and  boys  leaned  ghostlike 
against  walls.  It  was  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion to  our  seven-hour  slum  tour. 

Where  could  one  begin  to  apply  pres- 
sure for  real  change?  One  of  Logue's 
choices  was  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  knew  the 
right  answers  but  had  too  small  a  staff 
to  make  sensible  plans.  They  had  done 
little  if  anything  to  lead  or  to  shape 
events.  New  York,  indeed,  still  does 
not  even  have  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  guide  its  renewal  and  development 
efforts.  "Planners,"  Logue  said,  "can 
either  rest  comfortably  on  the  review- 
ing stand  watching  the  marchers  go 
by,  or  they  can  lead  the  parade.  In  this 
town  they  have  sat  on  their  behinds." 

As  time  went  by,  Logue  discovered 
that  not  only  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion but  every  other  group  and  indi- 
vidual involved  in  city  affairs  is 
dwarfed  by  New  York's  magnitude. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  Logue's  expe- 
rience in  Boston  and  New  Haven, 
where  he  had  been  a  towering  figure, 
not  just  in  urban  renewal,  but  in 
transportation,  antipoverty  planning, 
budgeting,  and  even  education.  New 
York  has  no  such  command  post  or 
commander  around  whom  allies  can 
rally  or  whom  opponents  can  attack. 
Instead  there  are  countless  satellite 
interest  groups  which  meet  only  in 
conflict.  The  city  is  a  giant  atom  with 
no  nucleus. 


If  New  York  has  not  disintegrated, 
it  is  partly  because  some  able  and 
tenacious  officials  have  carved  out 
special  bailiwicks  for  themselves  and 
run  them  admirably.  Logue  met  many 
of  these  talented  individuals.  He  was 
struck,  for  example,  with  the  cool  effi- 
ciency of  Austin  Tobin,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  He  had  fruitful  talks  with 
his  old  friend  Hortense  Gabel,  who 
had  been  Mayor  Wagner's  rent-control 
and  rehabilitation  director— a  woman 
of  extraordinary  drive  and  dedica- 
tion. He  also  enjoyed  his  session  with 
Herman  Badillo,  Bronx  Borough 
President,  and  an  ambitious,  articu- 
late spokesman  for  his  borough. 
Badillo's  eight-year-old  official  Cadil- 
lac (which  kept  stalling)  and  his  run- 
down office  bespoke  the  low  esteem  in 
which  borough  presidencies  are  held 
today,  although  their  salaries  have 
climbed  to  $35,000  a  year. 

But  sometimes  when  he  met  past 
and  current  city  officials  Logue 
turned  on  his  cantankerous  pose. 
Thus  he  kept  one  important  member 
of  the  Lindsay  administration  wait- 
ing an  hour  and  then,  instead  of  lis- 
tening, lectured  him.  Logue's  gruff  - 
ness— which  he  can  turn  on  and  off  at 
will— can  be  devastating.  And  he  has 
been  known  to  dramatize  his  anger 
by  ripping  apart  a  report  he  con- 
siders "inadequate."  Once  he  heaved 
a  chair  across  a  room  after  a  diatribe 
on  executive  "irresponsibility"— an 
incident  he  would  like  to  forget. 
He  is  likely  to  hit  hard  at  public 
officials  with  "director"  in  their  titles 
-particularly  those  who  lack  the 
sense  of  urgency  and  commitment 
which  he  regards  as  indispensable  to 
public  service. 

It  seemed  to  Logue  that  many  New 
Yorkers,  including  business  groups 


'Well,  there  goes  the  neighborhood." 
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Let  this  seal  be  your  guide  to  quality 


rOWwith  the  magazine 
that  is  growing,  too! 


Enjoy  significant  reading  and  significant 
savings  by  getting  acquainted  with  the  new 

Saturday  Review  — now  12  magazines  for  the  price  of  one: 


[j|  Leading  critics  evaluate  books  for  Saturday  Review,  which 
ook  Review  Editor  Rochelle  Girson — covers  more  hard  and 
titles  than  any  other  general  magazine  in  America. 


.  A  magazine-within-a-magazine,  appearing  in  the  first  issue 
h.  Science  Editor  John  Lear  and  distinguished  contributors 
fast-moving  field  — ■  in  words  everyone  can  understand. 


4  IICATIONS.  A  magazine-within-a-magazine,  appearing  in 
issue  each  month.  Edited  by  Richard  L.  Tobin,  this  supple- 
-ts  on  advertising,  press,  TV,  radio,  public  relations,  public 
lling  and  publishing. 


7  ON.  A  inagazine-within-a-magazine,  appearing  in  the  third 
\  month.  News  of  the  important  ideas,  developments  and 
l;ducation,  under  the  direction  of  Education  Editors  James 
m  aul  Woodring. 

CMD  RECORDINGS.  A  magazine-within-a-magazine,  appear- 
fl  last  issue  each  month.  Editor  Irving  Kolodin  and  his  staff 
1  y  records  and  tapes,  tell  you  what  has  happened  in  the 
ffl  uisic,  provide  a  foretaste  of  what  will  happen. 

9.  SR's  Travel  Editor  Horace  Sutton  explores  the  world, 
■  excitement  to  travel  and  travel  writing. 


WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Saturday  Review  Editor  Norman  Cousins  and 
distinguished  contributors  write  about  the  men  and  matters,  the  forces 
and  trends  that  are  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

ART.  Noted  art  critic  Katharine  Kuh  covers  noteworthy  events, 
trends,  books  and  personalities. 

BUSINESS.  SR  brings  you  exclusive  reports  of  CED  meetings  where 
the  ideas  that  influence  the  course  of  American  business  and  world 
trade  are  formulated. 

MOVIES.  Arthur  Knight  and  Hollis  Alpert  survey  a  field  that  has 
become  an  important  art  form  as  well  as  a  vital  force  in  world  com- 
munications. 

THEATER.  Henry  Hewes  presents  a  balanced  picture  of  theater  on 
Broadway,  off-Broadway  and  throughout  the  world. 

TV-RADIO.  Robert  Lewis  Shayon  provides  inside  news  about  what 
is  really  significant  in  broadcasting. 

PLUS  scores  of  other  regular  features  that  stimulate  thought  and 
action,  entertain  and  inform  .  .  .  including  those  fascinating  brain 
teasers:  Double-Crostics,  Literary  l.Q.  and  Literary  Cryptograms. 


ue  of  Saturday  Review  sparkles  with  lively,  mean- 
ding  .  .  .  new  color  .  .  .  more  photographs  .  .  .  more 
oj  Accent  is  on  relevance  rather  than  retreat;  involve- 
1  her  than  indifference;  concern  rather  than  con- 
i«  Articles  penetrate,  rather  than  merely  cover,  the 
slat  are  shaping  our  world.  A  few  examples  from 
ti  jes: 

I  m  Not  Going  to  the  Moon  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
Hq-  ons  on  the  Great  Society  by  Charles  Malik 
iaj  z  Journalism  Dies  in  New  York  by  A.  H.  Raskin 
its  Power:  The  Limits  of  Persuasion 

>y  General  James  M.  Gavin 

at|  Have  Learned  —  An  interview  with 

M  it  D.  Eisenhower 

i  *  i  of  Overwrite  and  Underthink  by  Stephen  Spender 
s  If  uble  Beyond  Vietnam  by  Norman  Cousins 

I  ^aturday  Review  is  read  each  week  by  450,000 
;rs  all  fields  and  their  families.  The  magazine  con- 
sladd  new  readers  regularly  because  it  continues  to 
jl  .  rvicesand  features  regularly.  As  Saturday  Review 
■  our  own  horizons  expand  week  after  week  as 
^>  ore  new  ideas,  areas,  trends  with  the  maga- 
s  i  itors  and  contributors. 


Discover  the  lively,  new  Saturday  Review  .  .  .  and  how  much 
you  have  in  common  with  this  uncommon  national  weekly. 
Use  coupon  below  today. 
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ISSUES 
ONLY 

(A  $12.60  newsstand  value;  regularly  $5.54  by  subscription) 
Your  $2.97  refunded  in  full  if  Safirday  Review  disappoints  you 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  your  subscription! 

Please  enter  my  introductory  subscription  to  Saturday  Review 
for  36  issues  at  only  $2.97.  If  the  magazine  disappoints  me, 
I  may  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time  and  my  payment 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 
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MOORE-McCORMACK 

(because  you  like  the  American  way  of  life) 

ss  ARGENTINA  C_  __  .  !  ss  BRASIL 

America's  newest  luxury  liners. ..  built  and  sailed  under  U.S.  Coast  Guard  safety  standards, 
the  highest  in  the  world... first  class  throughout... 
all  staterooms  outside  with  private  bathrooms  and  individually  controlled  draft-free 
air  conditioning  .  . .  stabilizers  for  all-weather  comfort. 


Take  a 
31-day  break 
to  see  a 
fascinating 
world 


The  world  of  South  America. ..and  the  Caribbean 
...lands  of  romance,  gayety  and  charm.  Do  things 
you've  dreamed  of  doing... sun  bathe  on  Rio  de 
Janeiro's  famous  Copacabana  Beach  . . .  marvel  at 
Brasilia,  the  ultra  modern  capital  city ...  stroll 
through  Montevideo's  rose-blooming  El  Prado 
Park . . .  enjoy  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  "Paris  of  the  Americas."  And 
visit  San  Juan,  Barbados  and  St.  Thomas— Carib- 
bean ports  of  pleasure  and  romance,  caressed  by 
eternal  breezes  and  surrounded  by  the  bluest  sea 
in  the  world.  Throughout  the  cruise,  live  as  an 
American,  enjoying  good  food,  cheerful  service 
and  the  friendship  of  people  who,  like  you,  think 
of  Moore-McCormack  ships  as  their  home  away 
from  home. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISES:  31  days  from  NEW  YORK 
...Nov.  19,  Mar.  3*.  May  12,  June  23,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  14*. 

Calling  at  St. Thomas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  ( Siio  Paulo), 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Barbados,  San  Juan. 

•31  day  cruises 

CHRISTMAS-NEW  YEAR  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE: 
35  days  from  N.  Y.  Dec.  22... from  Pt.  Everglades,  Ela.  Dec.  24. 

CARNAVAI.-IN-RIO  CRUISE:  35  days  from  N.Y.  Jan.  25, 
from  I't.  Everglades,  Fla.  Jan.  27. 

63-day  SEA-SAFARI  CRUISE:  Feb.  8...ss  BRASIL. ..from 
New  York...  Feb.  10*...  from  Pt.  Everglades,  Fla. 
Visiting  Barbados,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  (Sao 
Paulo),  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Lourenfo,  Marques,  Mom- 
basa, Suez,  Alexandria,  Beirut,  Piraeus,  Dubrovnik, 
Venice,  Messina,  Palma,  Barcelona,  Lisbon. 
•This  cruiso  lormjnalcn  in  Now  Yo'k. 


See  your  Travel  Agent  or 
write  for  colorful  literature  on  these  cruises 

MOORE- McCORMACK  LINES 

Two  Broadway,  Dent.  IIP-11,  New  York  10001 
All  Wooro  McCormocV  ship-,  oro  rogistorod  undor  tho  Floo  ol  tho  United  Stoios  ol  Amorlco. 


civil-rights  leaders  on  the  I 
fore  this  past  Memorial  Daj 
But  that  session  was  car  led 
cause,  he  was  told,  "they  all  ive 
of-town  vacation  plans."  T  t 
he  ultimately  met  in  Harlt 
disgust  over  government  letl'rgy 
fear  that  if  renewal  ever  dijeorr 
would  be  directed  by  white  >en  | 
removing  Negroes. 

A   poignant  experience  as 
visit  to  114th  Street  in  Harli ,  v 
the  city  is  engaged  in  a  dtjonil 
tion-rehabilitation  project  lid  W 
fore"  and  "after"  apartmenar  I 
display.  In  a  "before"  bui'ng"' 
hostess  was  a  woman  with  i  on 
children  jammed  into  a  rune  m 
road  flat  where  the  kitchei  s 
with  roaches,  which  prowl  er 
day  as  well  as  night.  The  air  is 
with    a    winter's    accumul  id 
human  and  cooking  odors,  nc 
rear  window  faced  an  alley  jiids 
with  rubbish.  As  she  sat  ofhtTp 
sorting  clothes,  our  hostes  ;oi 
that  we  were  the  eighth  w:;-i 
guided  tourists  who  had  inspte  •' 
squalor  that  day. 

During     February  and 
Logue's  colleagues  made 
studies  of  city  problems  and  jr  . 
reported  to  him.  Meanwhilejei. :» 
eled  throughout  the  city  meero" 
officials,  citizens'  groups,  aiue 
a  closer  look  at  the  problem&j  <A\ 

In  April  I  went  with  two  1" 
bers  of  the  study  group,  Janijr ... 
and  Robert  G.  Hazen,  for  a»et 
meeting  with  Logue  at  hia jai r 
home  on  Martha's  Vineyard-*- 
mood  was  somber:  "In  Dem 
wasn't  expected  to  know  y 
about  New  York,"  he  said.  1 
I'm  supposed  to  have  all  the^V* 
At  the  rambling,  attractive 
was  evident  that  he  had  di,'- 
than  enjoy  the  relaxing  isla 
sphere.  In  one  wing  was  |j 
dinghy  which  served  as  a  fill  l 
At  thr  bow  were  assorted  l 
New  York.  The  stern  was  ImM 
reports.  More  maps,  charts 
ports  were  strewn  about. 

After  a  long  walk  on  thebt 
a  sail  with  the  two  Logue  ili 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  Logt. 
trying  to  lit  the  thousands  o  l 
and  bits  of  information  he  I" 
lected  into  a  program  outline  1 
skill  in  making  a  picture  of 
is  his  greatest  gift  as  a  pi" 
cial. 


At  41/2 
she's 
reading 

Ird  grade 

books 


a  child  prodigy? 
not  at  all!  your 
child,  too 
can  be  reading 
one,  two  or 
three  years 
beyond  his  present 
age  level... even 
if  he's  a  "poor" 
reader  now 


Prove  it  to  yourself...  with  this  7 day  free  trial ! 


ng  is  fun  for  Sarah — as  it  should 
•  every  child.  At  age  four  and  a 
she's  already  choosing  her  own 
at  the  San  Diego,  Cal.  library. 
;  reads  books  many  third  graders 
hard  going."  Yet  she  won't  enter 
rade  for  another  year, 
ah  is  typical  of  thousands  of  chil- 
who  learned  to  read  with  "Listen 
..earn  with  Phonics"  —  a  reading 
at  actually  makes  reading  fun. 
sten  and  Learn  with  Phonics"  was 
jped  by  a  reading  expert.  It  has 
endorsed,  after  extensive  testing 
ichers,  schools,  and  educators, 
is  practical  (and  inexpensive) 
-learning  kit  fascinates  eager 
'  minds  from  three  to  ten.  The 
hears  the  letters  or  sounds  on  the 
■graph  record,  sees  them  in  his 
and  repeats  them  himself.  This 
!  an  absorbing  game  of  better 
lg — with  amazing  results! 

EXAMPLE: 

v  or  average  readers  show  sudden, 
n  spectacular  improvement  in 
ing,  in  spelling,  in  understanding. 


•  Older  children  often  advance  their 
reading  skills  several  years  beyond 
their  age  levels. 

•  Young  "pre-schoolers"  actually  teach 
themselves  to  read  by  this  simple  but 
startlingly  effective  phonics  method 
of  words,  pictures,  and  records. 


6  TEACHING  GAMES  INCLUDED  FREE 

Set  includes  six  separate  "word 
building"  games.  All  six  are  sent  with 
vour  Listen  and  Learn  Phonics  Set 
FREE  of  charge! 


TEACHERS  &  PARENTS  ACCLAIM  RESULTS 

"I  received  your  Combination  Teaching 
Set  and  am  positively  delighted  with 
it!  .  .  .  your  marvelous  approach  to 
reading  is  just  what  we  need." 

Mrs.  Rogavin,  Central  High  School.  Snyder,  N .Y. 

"We  purchased  'Listen  and  Learn  With 
Phonics'  .  .  .  for  our  nine  year  old 
son  . . .  within  two  weeks  his  reading 
had  improved  100%." 

Mrs.  Gregory 


Knight.  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 


4-MONTH  UNCONDITIONAL 

GUARANTEE 

,(  not  delighted  with  the  Progress 

shown  by  your  'hVd,7'u,sf,,„d 
the  set  for  complete  refund. 


These  "Learning  Tools"  Simple  to  Use! 

You  don't  need  special  teaching  skills 
to  use  this  program.  Nor  do  you  need 
any  special  knowledge  of  phonics. 

In  fact,  your  child  needs  no  special 
supervision  on  your  part.  This  set  is  so 
simple,  so  fascinating,  he  can  learn  "on 
his  own"  without  help. 

7-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  -  PLUS  4-MONTH 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Results  are  so  dramatic,  the  publishers 
will  make  the  complete  kit  available 
to  your  child  with  an  equally  dramatic 
FREE  trial  and  guarantee. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  unusual  offer 
you  can  test  the  kit  free  of  charge  for 
seven  days.  Moreover  you  may  use  the 
kit  for  four  months  and  then  return  it 
for  full  refund  if  you're  not  completely 
satisfied  with  your  child's  progress! 

See  for  yourself  how  fast  your  child 
can  learn  to  read.  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below.  There's  no  obligation, 
and  six  teaching  games  are  included 
free — yours  to  keep  whether  you  buy 
or  not.  Americana  Interstate,  a  division 
of  Grolier,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Book  of 
Knowledge,  Mundelein,  111. 

—MAIL  COUPON  FOR  7-DAY  FREE  TRIAL!  — n 


AMERICANA  INTERSTATE  CORP.,  MUNDELEIN,  ILL.  60060  1643 

Send  me  for  Free  Examination,  complete  Listen  and  Learn  with  Phonics 
plus  Free  Educational  Games.  If  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  7  days,  I  may 
return  the  $19.95  set  and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  I'll  send  a  first  payment 
of  $5.90  and  then  3  monthly  payments  of  $5  each  which  includes  shipping 
and  handling. 


Name. 


Address- 
City  


.State. 


-Zip- 


Child's  Grade  Level  fJSAVE!  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $19.95 

and  we  pay  shipping  and  handling.  Same  free  trial  privilege  with  full  immediate 
refund  guaranteed.  (Illinois  residents  add  80c  Sales  Tax.) 

This  offer  available  In  Canada.  Canadian  residents  mail  coupon  to  Illinois  address. 
Shipment  of  books  and  all  services  will  be  handled  within  Canada. 
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E.  Rhode  islan 


Silver  starburst.  Gorham's  newest  decorative 
candelabra,  crafted  of  finest  silverplate. 
Sleek  lines,  delicate  balance.  Diameter  5", 
height  2".  Set  includes  six  red  and  six  white,  tall 
taper  candles  to  glimmer  through  the  night. 
$9.95  complete.  Only  to  be  found  at  finest  jewelry 
and  silverware  departments. 


WFF'N  PROOF 


i,  mere  a'e  three  rturrbered  statements  m  t*is 

2  Two  o'  tfiese  numbered  state'nerts  $re  not  t' 

3  Trie  a»?'age  «ncrease  m  I  Q  scopes  o*  t*:\» 
learn  (o  p'ay  wff  n  PROCF  .s  f-ce  (ran  20 


Is  statement  No  3  true0  ■ 


A  NEW  DIMENSION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  GAMES 


WFF  N  PROOF  The  GAME  of 
MODKRN  LOGIC  SB. CO  i  plus 
S.50  postage  and  handling) 

EQUATIONS  Th.  f;  \  M  K  of  CRE- 
ATIVK  MATHEMATICS  S3.00 
(phis  .S.50  postage  and  handling  I 

of  SET 


ON-SETS  The   CAM  K 

THEORY  $4.00  i  ..his 


by  Professor  Layman  E.  Allen 


 Hr 


Please  send  me  WFF  'N  PROOF 

ON-SETS  EQUATIONS 
I  enclose  5  and  understand 

that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I 
con  return  the  gomes  m  10  days  for  a  full 
refund  of  the  purchase  price 

Name 
Address 

City    Stote  Zip 

Refund  and  return  pr i v ilexes  £ua ranteed  ! 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


WFF'N  PROOF 


It 

tastes 
1  expensive 
...and  is. 


r 


Maker's 
©Mark- 


WHISKY 


Made  from  an  original  old  style 
sour  mash  recipe  by  Bill  Samuels, 
fourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller. 

Also  available  in  Limited  Edition  at  101  proof. 

90  proof  •  Star  Hill  Distilling  Co  .  Star  Hill  Farm  torello.  Ky 


He  began  by  recalling  that 
Lee  of  New  Haven  had  taught : 
approach  problems  by  searchhj 
a  good  headline.  He  felt  thai- 
York's  headline  must  highligl 
disorganization  and  unresponsrj 
of  the  city  government.  "Bob' 
was  enormously  underrated 
have  respect  for  John  Lindsa,' 
said.   "But    Parkinson   is  thtj 
Mayor  of  New  York."  He  had  d 
that  his  report  would  not  deta 
cific  goals  such  as  more  low-cost : 
ing,  more  open  space,  or  imp. 
building  design,  though  he  gem 
agreed  with  all  these  objectives 
last  thing  this  town  needs  is  ai 
fella  making  easy  statements 
what  ought  to  be  done,  leaving  o 
little  side  question  of  how  to 
Our  time  is  short.  The  emphas 
to  be  on  making  the  apparatus 
responsive  to  what  people  war 
need." 

Logue  walked  over  to  a  citjj 
leaning  against  the  wall.  GlidnJ 
hand  across  its  surface,  he  on 
the  kinds  of  projects  he  would 
mend  for  each  area  of  the  city.| 
ranged  from  an  economically 
grated  residential  development | 
the  Harlem  River  to  code  en 
ment  and  spot  clearance  in 
For  the  massive  problem  areas 
tral  Brooklyn.  South  Bronx,  and 
lem— he  proposed  giant  demo 
tion-cities  projects,  combining 
renewal  with  antipoverty  prog 
These  three  areas,  he  felt,  shoij 
designated  as  individual  proje 
be  carried  out  simultaneously. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  make  the] 
of  Harlem  think  we  can  solve| 
problems  by  nibbling  at  then 
said,  '"nor  would  I  go  to  Bedford-] 
vesant  and  say,  'Look,  you  nic 
pie,  we'll  be  working  over  in  the  3 
Bronx  for  the  next  ten  years,  butf 
get  to  you  eventually.'  You  eith 
them  all  at  once  and  on  a  large  | 
or  you  don't  bother."  (The 
Brooklyn  area  alone  consists  of  I 
acres  containing  about  r>00,0C 
pie. ) 

Logue  conceded  that  a  ma 
urban-renewal  proposal  would 
anxiety  in  Xew  York,  where 
renewal  has  often  been  unima 
tive,  slow,  and  middle-class-ori' 
In  Boston  and  Xew  Haven,  il 
trust,  Logue  has  used  urban  re 
largely  as  a  device  to  produce  a 
flow  of  federal  money  into  I'll 


You  are  invited  to  London 
for  a  very,  very  posh  fortnight. 

As  posh  as  you  can  imagine.  Whatever  your  in- 
terests, hobbies,  whims  and  fancies  are,  we  will  tailor 
a  London  tour  especially  for  you. 

For  example:  consider  yourself  the  playboy?  We'll 
introduce  you  to  the  most  popular  plays  on  the  London 
stage;  to  the  21  Club  where  you  can  play  baccarat  fan- 
tan  and  chemin  de  fer;  to  Harringay  Stadium  where 
you  can  play  the  dogs. 

Fancy  yourself  a  collector?  We'll  lead  you  through 
half-hidden  streets  and  alleys  to  the  finest  in  stamps, 
arms,  armour,  antiques  and  rare  coins. 

Is  art  your  intrigue?  You'll  be  intrigued  by  the 
private  galleries  throughout  Mayfair,  auctions,  price- 
less collections  of  Old  Masters  and  avant  garde. 

And  wherever  you  go,  there  will  be  a  limousine 
waiting  and  a  Londoner  for  your  personal  escort 

Mr.  Eric  Engledew  will  send  you  full  details  about 
this  extraordinary  fortnight.  Simply  write  him  care  of 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  530  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y  10036.  _  boactakes  good  care  of  yoJ 
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Acquire  Squires 


Quite  possibly  the  finest  gin  in  the  world. 
Imported  intact  from  London. 

94  4  PROOF.  DISTILLED  FROM  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SOLE  U.S.A.  IMPORTER.  VICTOR  FISCHEL  4  CO.,  INC..  NY.  N.Y. 


.  .  .  PROVOCATIVE 

"Provocative"  is  the  word  for  PROBE*,  the  most  challeng- 
ing new  word  game  since  the  invention  of  the  alphabet! 
You  conceal  a  secret  word  on  your  board.  The  others  try 
to  discover  it,  letter  by  letter.  More  than  400,000  possibili- 
ties! A  delightful  gift  for  all  word-game  devotees.  Just  ask 
for  PROBE  —  wherever  games  are  sold. 


FAMOUS  PARKER  GAMES  f&g^z 


'Parker  Brothers  Registered  Trademark  for  Its  Hidden  Word  Gamo  Equlpmont 
PARKER  BROTHERS,  INC.,  SALEM,  MASS.  —  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Manufactured  In  Canada  by  Parker  Brothers  Games,  Llmitod 
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areas  to  lower  the  cost  of  ne^L» 
ing  and  community  faciliti  am 
stimulate  commercial  and  inc jitria 
growth.*  He  has  been  able  tclain 
tain  tight  administrative  conti  ove 
public  programs  and  encour; >  jn 
vestment  in  serviceable  buijingtti 
Characteristically,  Logue's  prr-an>  - 
have  moved  quite  quickly.  Soirimfe 
he  even  began  clearance  and  m  con 
struction  while  projects  wei  m 
being  planned  to  avoid  panic  Uin; 
and  to  prove  that  he  was  serii^iflijfp 
contrast,  New  York  projects W 
often  been  announced  as  a  sop  out 
raged  citizens  without  any  real  ten 
tion  of  carrying  them  out.  Yeariav  . 
passed  before  construction-onvg 
demolition  began.  And  no  or  ha 
thought  in  terms  of  actually  rrlinj 
the  city  of  its  blight. 

Later  analysis  showed  what  ifjuli 
cost  to  rebuild  New  York's  slum^'tv* 
billion  dollars  of  public  mon(  0 
this,  one  and  a  half  billion  yiill 
come  from  the  federal  goverrjenl 
and  the  remainder  would  be  su Ilia 
equally  by  the  state  and  city  wi:th 
city's  share  spent  on  local  imipve 
ments  such  as  parks  and  school  Th 
experts  who  listened  to  Logue'loo 
posal  were  aghast.  Such  a  hug  j;ed 
eral  outlay  is  unprecedented,  Lsh 
ington  now  provides  only  $725n'ioi 
per  year  in  urban-renewal  granjfa 
all  cities.  It  has  seemed  good  se^hv 
the  past  to  avoid  precise  estima  itf" 
the  total  cost  of  rebuilding  a  eij.  i 
was  more  politic  instead  to  1^1 
Congress  into  gradually  increjinj 
authorizations.  But  the  stark  trilvil 
that  to  renew  just  the  ten  lalesi 
cities  in  America  we  .should  be  ,1k'  , 
ing  in  billions,  not  millions,  of  do  rs  j 
Logue  felt  it  was  time  to  sayjtiiil 
plainly. 

"Look,"  he  explained,  "I  c  n'l 
dream  up  Harlem,  and  I'm  not  fjnpfl 

to  foster  the  illusion  you  can  sol|i< 
with  a  small-scale  program.  We'r  irt 
recommending  anything  more  m 
what  Lyndon  Johnson  propose  to 
his  demonstration-cities  messagejPI 
we're  doing  is  saying,  'Hello,  Lywfcl 
here  we  are.'  " 

Logue  proposed  that  his  Hal 
South  Bronx,  and  Central  Brooli 

*New  Haven  tops  the  list  of  all  AIM 
ican  cities  in  the  relative  anioui  < 
federal  urban-renewal  funds  ithasp» 
granted — $745.38  per  capita.  Bos&jM 
in  third  place  with  $218.16.  New  pi 
gets  $30.77. 


3  jet  routes  are  subject  to  change 


:  n  far  can  an  airline  go  for  you? 


this  modern-day  man  without  a  country'  found  a  country— because  your 
Sobolewski  contacted  many  consuls,  because  he  made  many  international 
ills,  because  he  cared." 


Cardaras,  Esq.,  a  leading  Chicago  immigration  lawyer,  deeply  appreciates  a 
Lufthansa.  "My  immigrant  client  had  to  leave  the  country  but  had  no  place 
th  for  the  same  reason— he  had  no  passport.  That  meant  he  could  have  ended 
around  the  world  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  all  the  airlines  we  contacted... 
Sobolewski  understood,  only  Lufthansa  tried  so  hard  to  help." 

ikes  Lufthansa  one  of  the  top  4  airlines  to  Europe9  Your  Travel  Agent  will 
hat  the  thanks  goes  to  our  courteous,  co-operative,  efficient  Mr.  Sobolewskis 
>v(  he  world. 

Cardaras  agrees.  "No  other  airline  comes  close  for  dedicated,  thoughtful 
< '  Fly  Lufthansa— and  see! 


Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 
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moe  financed  under  the  demon- 
I cities  program  called  for  by 
dent  and  outlined  by  Robert 
?r,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
evelopment.  How  could  fed- 
linistrators  turn  him  down 
jf  the  cost?  To  do  so  would 
;gest  that  the  President  was 
it  serious  when  he  said,  "I 
that  we  focus  all  the  tech- 
id  talents  within  our  society 
risis  of  the  American  city." 

concluded  that  the  only 
e  ground  for  rejecting  his 
vould  be  the  belief  in  Wash- 
lat  the  city  bureaucracy  was 
3  of  carrying  out  a  large- 
Dgram  or  of  spending  the 
sely.  "We've  got  to  reorgan- 
;aid.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the 
much  of  the  next  few  weeks 

I  out  his  reorganization  plan 
and  lines. 

ideas  are  the  heart  of  his  re- 
present, such  related  func- 
)lanning,  rehabilitation,  pub- 
ng,  and  slum  clearance  are 
at  least  eleven  different  New 
y  agencies.  Each  has  an  in- 
it  vertical  line  connecting  the 

II  office  with  the  operating 
ewed  from  a  neighborhood, 
pdnistration  of  an  urban- 
program  in  New  York  is  like 
r  a  puppet  operated  by  eleven 

people.  Actually,  it  is  worse 
even  within  one  department 
bilities  are  not  always  clear. 

proposed  that  all  these  de- 
ts,  including  the  City  Plan- 
nmission  be  consolidated  into 
cy  with  a  single  administra- 
insible  to  and  removable  by 

31". 

is  megalomania?"  he  asked. 
:  quickly  answered.  "We  col- 
;r  only  to  redistribute  it  sen- 
'his  would  be  done  by  estab- 
en  area  administrators  who 
in  all  the  new  agency's  func- 
their  domains.  "These  jobs," 
redicted,  "could  be  the  most 
in  America.  The  guy  in  Har- 
instance,  would  run  every - 
itere  from  detailed  planning, 
orcement,  urban  renewal,  to 
3  into  public  housing."  These 
idd  also  be  uniquely  challeng- 
|  the  first  time  in  New  York's 
i  public  official  with  extraor- 
authority   would   be  within 
!  distance  or  at  least  a  subway 
;he  people  he  serves. 


Show  a 

zillion 

slides  and 
never  jam 
one. 


The  Kodak  Carousel  is  the  slide  projector 
with  the  horizontal  tray— and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  its  jamproof  operation.  The  horizontal 
tray  makes  the  Carousel  Projector  as  depend- 
able as  gravity.  It's  gravity  that  lowers  each 
slide  gently,  surely  into  place.  Your  slides  are 
never  forced  into  place.  Never  shoved  or  grip- 
ped in  any  way.  And  you're  never  embarrassed 
by  a  jammed  slide  in  mid-show. 

Choose  from  three  models:  The  Carousel 
600  Projector  gives  you  push-button  control. 
The  Carousel  700,  hi-lo  light,  push-button  and 
remote  control  too.  The  Carousel  800  has 
everything— hi-lo  light,  three-speed  automatic 
slide  change,  remote  focus,  remote  and  push- 
button slide  controls.  From  less  than  $80. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

KODAK  CAROUSEL  Projector 
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New!  Magnificent  Magnavox  stereo 
system  with  solid-state  reliability. 

Enjoy  the  breath-taking  realism  of  stereo  FM  (FM/AM,  too)  on  this  exciting 
new  compact  stereo  system  by  Magnavox.  Here  is  superb  high  fidelity  with 
unequaled  tonal  dimension.  Advanced  solid-state  circuitry  replaces  tubes,  ends 
component-damaging  heat.  Micromatic  record  player  eliminates  pitch 
distortion,  record  wear.  Sold  direct  through  franchised  dealers,  listed  in 
Yellow  Pages,  to  save  you  middleman  cost's. 


The  Ensemble,  F.\f3C>,  $175. 
Record  player  K0876,  $75. 


~    _  them 

IVIcicj 


the  magnificent 

270 Park  Ave..  New  YoTk  17.  N.Y. 


What  ever  became  of 
the  gin  that  was  the  talk 
of  London  in  1769? 

It  became  the  toast  of  the  world. 
England.  America.  The  world!  The 
name  is  Gordon's.  Alexander  Gordon's 
brilliant  brainchild.  Silky-smooth,  icy- 
dry.  (  Fnrivaled  in  I  8th  century  England. 
Unmatched  after  197  years.  Because 
its  cherished  formula  is  still  Gordon's 
alone.  Directly  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated original  that  set  London  buzzing 
in  1769.  And  still  does. 
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THE  EASY  CHAI 

Logue's  recommendations  I 
made  public  until  fall*  But 
cussed  his  ideas  with  sevel 
groups  and  early  in  the  gamt 
of  the  report  was  filched  anl 
over  to  the  New  York  Tim* 
published  excerpts.  So  his  if 
were  debated  over  the  sumnM 
main,  his  ideas  won  support  |] 
objections  were  voiced  to  at 
city  planning  in  the  new| 
Some  people  also  have  resJ 
about  vesting  so  much  powe| 
agency  and  in  the  hands  ofl 
ministrator.  Most  of  these  cijl 
sume  that  Logue  would  be  I 
boss  and  that  his  personal  stjf 
set  the  philosophy  and  charfe. 
the  new  agency. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Lo 
will  take  on  the  New  York 
ment;  it  is  doubtful  that 
himself.  But  it  can  be  safely  p 
that  he  would  not  even  ccr 
unless  he  were  provided 
wherewithal  to  at  least  ffi 
creditable  job— and  that  wou'1 
both  ample  funds  and  an 
tional  structure  that  could 
effectively.  Meanwhile,  he 
commitments  in  Boston  and 
messianic  delusions  about 
can  do  for  New  York.  Besi 
city  indeed  has  plenty  of  tale 
in  the  bureaucracy. 

Ed  Logue's  report  deserv 
examined  for  what  it  is:  a 
statement  by  a  gifted  and  tho 
pragmatic  official.  With  the 
some  of  the  best  counselors 
find  he  has  concluded  that  u 
current  trend  is  reversed  Ne 
cannot  rid  itself  of  the  huma 
and  public  immorality  of  its 
and  Brownsvilles.  He  has  pres 
responsible  alternative  and 
offered    New    York    a  desf 
needed  direction  to  follow. 

He  has  also  unavoidably  J 
sobering  question  of  nation 
orities.  The  one  and  a  half  bill: 
lars  from  the  federal  Treasurj 
he  estimates  is  needed  to  rest 
abysmal  slums  of  New  York  o 
next  six  years  is  little  more  tl 
amount  McNamara  estimates 
lose  in  aircraft  over  Vietnam 
next  twelve  months. 

■Copies  of  the  Logue  report 
available  from  the  Institute  of 
Administration,  .r>f>  West  14th 
New  York,  N.Y.  lOO.'iG. 


>  in  flight:  No  fighter  pilot  should  be  without  them. 


ter  pilot  can  see  the  whole 
w  exactly  where  he  is  and 
?aded,  no  matter  how  fast 
tow  he  twists  and  turns, 
.op  level. 

luse  of  ITT's  amazing  new 
o  Display.  It  gives  the  pilot 
,  on-screen  map  which 
ndination  with  his  maneu- 


vers. At  any  time  he  can  pinpoint  his 
location  at  a  glance. 

But  that's  not  all.  The  pilot  pushes  a 
button  and  vital  mission  objectives  and 
other  printed  instructions  flash  onto 
the  screen.  Another  touch  adds  com- 
puter process  data  from  radar,  infra- 
red and  other  sensor  systems. 

Range  is  no  problem:  1/16  of  the 


earth's  surface,  in  detail,  may  be  stored 
inside. 

The  Airborne  Map  Display,  use  of 
which  is  forecast  for  commercial  jets, 
is  yet  another  example  of  how  an  ITT 
company,  ITT  Gilfillan  Inc.,  saw  a  need 
and  filled  it. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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How  It  Is — 

APOLOGIES  TO  AN  UNBELIEVER  by  Thomas  Merton 

Have  you  been  reviled,  disparaged,  and  affronted  for  your 
lack  of  faith?  And  does  it  matter  to  you?  A  Trappist  monk 
suggests  that  the  holier-than-thou  believers 
may  be  using  you  for  their  own  defense. 


this  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  tune 
to  sing.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  one 
of  the  currently  popular  numbers. 
Still  less  one  of  the  older  and  more 
timeworn  routines.  But  I  see  you  are 
already  suspicious.  I  do  not  dispute 
your  perfect  right  to  be  so.  You  should 
be  suspicious.  That  is  the  first  thing 
I  have  to  say.  Not  that  you  need  me 
to  say  it.  But  perhaps  I  need  myself 
to  say  it. 

However,  if  you  distrust  the  word 
"apologies"  and  if  you  think  that  1 
am  trying  to  afflict  you  with  apolo- 
getics, please  set  your  mind  at  rest. 
By  "apologies"  I  mean  simply  what 
the  word  says.  I  recognize  that  I  have 
been  standing  on  your  foot,  and  I  am 
now  at  last  getting  off  it,  with  these 
few  mumbled  sentences. 

But  you  say,  "Who  is  behind  that 
pronoun  when  you  say  T?  Do  you 
mean  'the  Reliever'?  Do  you  mean 
your  Church?  Do  you  mean  the 
clergy?  Do  you  mean  your  monastic 
Order?  Or  do  you  just  mean  your- 
self?" 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  speak  in  anybody's  name 
but  my  own.  I  am  quite  sure  that  what 
1  want  to  say  will  not  be  endorsed  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  the  official  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  take  my  own  faith  seriously  and  am 
not  a  priest  for  nothing.  I  would  not 
say  these  things  if  I  thought  they 
were  not  in  the  deepest  sense  true  to 
what  I  believe.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
conscious  of  the  futility  of  being  a 
mere  respectable  and  secure  "Be- 
liever" with  a  capital  "B." 

I  am  apologizing  to  you  for  the  in- 
adequacy and  impertinence  of  so 
much  that  has  been  inflicted  on  you 
in  the  name  of  religion,  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  embarrassed  me,  and 
others  like  me,  but  also  because  it 
Harper'x  Magazine,  November  I960 


seems  to  me  to  be  a  falsification  of 
religious  truth. 

At  this  point,  let  us  get  clear  about 
your  identity.  You  are,  they  say,  an 
Unbeliever.  On  the  other  hand  you  are 
not  a  professional  and  militant  Un- 
believer. The  militant  Unbeliever  is, 
in  fact,  a  Believer-though  perhaps  a 
Believer-in-reverse.  I  will  take  care 
not  to  patronize  you  by  seeming  to 
doubt  your  unbelief— though  tech- 
nically it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  you  are  a  Nou-Be\\ever 
rather  than  an  (///believer.  You  are 
one  who  neither  rejects  belief  nor  ac- 
cepts it.  In  fact  you  have  given  up 
thinking  about  it  because  the  message 
of  faith  does  not  reach  you,  does  not 
interest  you,  and  seems  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you  at  all.  Or  if  it  does 
reach  you  and  does  seem  somehow 
relevant  to  you,  yet  you  do  not  believe 
that  faith  can  be  the  acceptance  of  a 
divine  revelation.  The  concept  of 
revelation  is,  to  you,  meaningless. 

It  is  to  you  that  I  now  say,  with  all 
the  honesty  at  my  command  that  I 
consider  you  a  sorely  affronted  per- 
son. Believers  have  for  centuries 
made  a  habit  out  of  reviling  and  dis- 
paraging you.  Have  they  perhaps 
done  this  in  order  to  fortify  them- 
selves against  their  own  secret 
doubts?  Do  all  these  Believers  believe 
in  Ciod,  or  are  they  more  intent  upon 
believing  that  they  themselves  are 
Believers?  Are  you— the  Unbeliever- 
more  useful  to  them  in  this  devout 
exercise  than  God  himself? 

They  not  only  claim  to  know  all 
about  you,  they  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  expose  the  hidden  sins  which 
(according  to  them  )  explain  your  un- 
belief. They  exert,  themselves  to  make 
you  insecure,  to  tell  you  how  unhappy 
you  are-as  if  you  needed  them  to  tell 
you,  and  as  if  they  were  any  happier 
themselves!  They  weave  a  thousand 


myths  about  you,  and  having  cc 
you  with  shame  and  discredit, 
wonder  why  you  do  not  run  to 
for  comfort.  Seeing  their  failur 
try  a  different  approach.  Cur 
they  are  playing  a  game  called 
Is  Dead."  But  do  not  take  th 
seriously.  This  is  only  another 
an  ideological  card  game,  and 
they  want,  in  the  end,  is  th~ 
thing  as  before:  to  get  you  in 
churches.  I  confess  I  myself  fail 
how  the  claim  that  "God  is  dead' 
argument  for  going  to  church. 

At  this  point  I  am  making  a 
renunciation,  in  my  own  nar 
least,  of  all  tactical,  clerical,  i 
getic  designs  upon  the  sincer: 
your  non-belief.  I  am  not  tryi 
tamper  with  your  conscience.  I  a 
insinuating  that  you  have  "spi 
problems"  that  I  can  detect  an; 
cannot.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  w( 
this  for  one  purpose  only:  to 
gize  for  the  fact  that  this  kind 
front  has  been,  and  still  is,  dail 
hourly   perpetrated   on  you 
variety  of  Believers,  some  far 
some  reasonable,  some  clerical 
lay,  some  religious  some  irreli 
some  futuristic  and  some  antiqu 

I  think  this  apology  is  dem 
by  the  respect  I  have  for  mj 
faith.  If  I,  as  a  Christian,  believ 
my  first  duty  is  to  love  and  n 
my  fellowman  in  his  personal  f 
and  perplexity,  in  his  unique  h 
and  his  need  for  trust,  then  I 
that  the  refusal  to  let  him  alon 
inability  to  entrust  him  to  God<l 


Thomas  Merton  has  lived  in  th 
}>c\j  of  (iethsenunii  in  Kentucky 
19U.  His  first  book,  "The  i. 
Storey  Mountain,"  is  still  i 
read;  and  his  latest,  "Conjectu 
a  Guilty  Bystander,"  comes  out  \ 
vember. 
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enault  for 
who  swore 

:hey  w< 

ould  never 

buyar 

lother  one. 

if  innot  blame  anyone  who  swore 
M  never  buy  another  Renault. 
1 1 1  we  first  sent  our  cars  into  this 
sj  ran  into  a  sad  situation. 
Ii  id,  as  we  say  in  France,  sold  the 
l\  x-ar  before  having  put  him  on 
x. 

it  :ars  were  not  fully  prepared 
:  \ :  demands  of  America,  where 
H  igh  speeds  are  normal,  where  a 
3  with  the  clutch  is  normal,  and 
)(  ile  are  not  used  to  fixing  their 
•s 

I(  than  a  fair  share  of  things  went 
I  our  cars.  Less  than  a  fair  share 
e  ;rs  were  equipped  to  deal  with 
|  wrong. 

I  that  is  actually  water  over  the 
'j  speak. 

I  "  all,  Renault  has  a  reputation 
!<  is  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest 
ii  largest  (7th)  manufacturers  of 
j  s  in  the  world. 

i  ith  all  our  hearts  and  with  all 
I  th  we  set  out  to  protect  that 
ii 

I  egan  by  selecting  our  raw  ma- 
I  e  carefully.  We  used  a  steel  of 
j  ge.  And  the  paint  and  the  rust- 
I  id  the  undercoat ing  we  used 

I  y. 

I  nproved  also  the  quality  of  our 
trol,  and  we  added  another  25% 
actors. 

mext  step  was  to  improve  our 

I I  before  we  sign  on  any  new 

•East  and  Gulf  Coast,  P.O.E.  Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast.  •Whitewalls  optional.  Automatic  Transmission  $165  additional. 
ie  address  of  Renault  dealer  or  information  on  money  saving  overseas  delivery,  write  Renault.  Inc.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10017 


dealer,  we  require  that  he  use  only  Renault- 
trained  mechanics. 

And  we  make  it  certain  that  not  one 
of  our  cars  is  sold  in  this  country  unless 
every  part  for  it  is  available. 

And,  of  course,  we  developed  a  fan- 
tastic car,  the  Renault  8.  But  before  we 
introduced  it  here  we  ran  it  around  Europe 
first.  And  then  very  quietly  on  a  small  scale 
we  brought  it  here  a  few  years  ago. 

And  when  we  were  sure  the  car  was 
perfect,  we  improved  it,  and  now  this  is  the 
car  we  are  talking  about. 

It  is  the  Renault  10. 

It  is  probably  as  comfortable  as  any 
automobile  you  will  ever  sit  in,  "and  you 
can  toss  in  a  Bentley  Continental  or  a  Rolls 
if  you  care  to,"  said  one  critic,  but  we  don't 


know  if  that  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  say. 

It  has  a  five-main-bearing  engine 
that  you  can  drive  all  day  at  top  speed  (84 
mph)  and  not  do  it  injury,  so  finely  is  it 
machined. 

It  will  average  an  honest  35  mpg. 
It  has  a  liquid  cooling  system  that 
is  infinitely  quieter  than  air-cooling,  yet  it 
will  not  boil  or  freeze. 

The  Renault  10  is  equipped  with 
four  doors,  four  wheel  independent  suspen- 
sion, and  disc  brakes  on  all  four  wheels. 
Yet  it  costs  only  $1647.* 
Now  the  bear  is  on  the  ground. 
If  you  do  not  at  least  test  drive  the 
Renault  10,  you  shall 
have  only  yourself  at 
whom  to  swear. 


heme 
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APOLOGIES  TO  AN  UNBELIEVER 


his  own  conscience,  and  the  insistence 
on  rejecting  him  as  a  person  until  he 
agrees  with  me,  is  simply  a  sign  that 
my  own  faith  is  inadequate. 

Of  course  1  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  Christian  apostolate 
-as  distinct  from  the  itch  to  impose 
our  own  ideas  on  others.  But  let  me 
be  quite  frank  about  it:  the  current 
fuss  and  shouting  about  whether  or 
not  God  is  dead,  whether  or  not  the 
Church  for  Churches)  can  make  the 
grade  in  twentieth-century  society, 
whether  or  not  the  Church  can  regain 
the  attention  of  modern  man  (either 
by  guitar  playing  or  liturgical  games- 
manship ),  all  seem  to  me  to  be  rather 
trivial  and  beside  the  point.  Where 
authentic  religious  concern  degener- 
ates into  salesmanship  it  becomes  an 
affront  to  the  honest  perplexities  of 
the  vast  majority  of  men.  I  think, 
frankly,  that  you  are  entitled  to  be 
left  unbothered  by  the  sheer  triviality 
of  so  much  image  making  and  vaude- 
ville. 

This  of  course  requires  much  more 
explanation  than  I  can  give  it  here. 
For  instance.  1  do  not  intend  to  call 
into  question  the  really  serious  at- 
tempts at  religious  renewal.  If  I 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  Chris- 
tianity was  alive  and  developing  I 
would  not  bother  my  head  with  it  all. 
\  et  at  the  same  time  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  fuss,  argument,  and  pub- 
licity in  which  the  renewal  seeks  to  ex- 
press itself,  is  at  best  ambiguous.  Are 
the  Believers  trying  to  convince  them- 
selves of  their  singular  importance  by 
selling  a  new  image  of  themselves?  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  that  the  question 
of  religious  renewal  is  as  relevant  to 
you  as  Church  news  releases  imply.  I 
appreciate  your  sometimes  sympa- 
thetic curiosity,  your  cautious  ges- 
tures of  approval.  Vet  1  think  too 
many  churchmen  arc  st  ill  toying  with 
the  vain  hope  that  their  various  in- 
stitutions are  going  to  continue  to 
play  dominant  roles  in  society.  I 
rather  doubt  it  !  I  think  the  existence 
of  the  Christian  in  the  modern  world 
is  going  to  be  more  and  more  mar- 
ginal. We  are  going  to  be  "Diaspora" 
Christians  in  a  frankly  secular  and 
non-believing  society. 

As  you  see,  I  am  apologizing  be-' 
cause  you  have  to  suiter  from  our 
illusions.  This  does  not  make  life  very 
comfortable  for  you,  particularly 
when,  as  may  happen,  you  are  your- 
self serious  enough  about  "beliefs"  to 


think  twice  about  adopting  one.  You 
hesitate  to  believe  without  motives 
that  seem  to  you  to  be  really  worthy  of 
such  a  perilous  commitment.  Others 
are  less  scrupulous  about  it.  They  can 
have  the  luxury  of  peaceful  con- 
sciences, at  very  low  cost,  and  they 
can  look  down  on  you  into  the  bar- 
gain. (What  makes  them  so  sure  that 
they  are  God's  good  friends  and  you 
are  not?  Some  theologians  I  know  are 
beginning  to  speak  differently.  They 
are  saying  that  you  others  may  be 
closer  to  God  and  potentially  more 
"believing"  than  many  of  us.  This  is 
not  new  either.  Paul  had  something  of 
the  sort  to  say  to  the  Athenians! ) 

Faith  comes  by  hearing,  says  Saint 
Paul ;  but  by  hearing  what?  The  cries 
of  snake-handlers?  The  platitudes 
of  the  religious  operator?  One  must 
first  be  able  to  listen  to  the  inscrutable 
ground  of  his  own  being,  and  who 
am  I  to  say  that  your  reservations 
about  religious  commitment  do  not 
protect,  in  you,  this  kind  of  listening? 

The  "absence  of  God"  and  the 
"silence  of  God"  in  the  modern  world 
a  re  not  only  evident ;  they  are  facts  of 
profound  religious  significance. 

What  do  these  metaphorical  expres- 
sions mean?  They  refer  obviously  to 
another  metaphorical  concept,  that  of 
"communication"  between  man  and 
God.  To  say  that  "God  is  absent"  and 
"God  is  silent"  is  to  say  that  the 
familiar  concept  of  "communication" 
between  man  and  God  has  broken 
down.  And  if  you  are  an  Unbeliever 
it  is  often  enough  because  such  com- 
munication is,  to  you.  incredible.  We, 
on  thi'  other  hand,  have  insisted  more 
and  more  that  communication  with 
God  was  credible  and  was  in  fact 
taking  place:  when  we  spoke,  God 
spoke.  Unfortunately,  the  terms  in 
which  we  have  continued  to  say  this 
did  little  to  make  the  idea  acceptable, 
or  even  conceivable,  to  you. 

We  Believers  keep  insisting  that  we 
and  God  deal  with  each  other  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  over  closed-cir- 
(iiit  TV.  These  pious  metaphors  are 
permissible  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, but  to  try  to  force  them  on  you 
can  sometimes  border  on  blasphemous 
idiocy.  Thus  our  very  language  itself 
(to  many  of  us  still  adequate)  has 
tended  to  become  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  "absence"  and  the  "si- 
lence" of  God.  Does  it  occur  to  us  that 
instead  of  revealing  him  we  are  hid- 


ing him?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Valan 
Council  II  formally  admitted  th  ln 
the  Constitution  on  the  Churchi^he 
World  we  read  that  "Believers  an 
have  more  than  a  little  to  do  wit  he 
birth  of  atheism"  when  by  their  ;fi. 
ciencies  "they  must  be  said  to  co.jjal 
rather  than  reveal  the  authentic^ 
of  God  and  religion." 

Whatever  one  may  choose  to  i  ke 
of  this  absence  and  this  silencof 
God,  they  have  to  be  accepted  as  ri- 
mary  religious  facts  of  our  lie. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  ignore  t"m, 
to  act  as  if  they  could  not  posMy 
have  happened,  or  to  blame  ther  ill 
on  somebody  else.  Much  as  I  ir'ht 
wish  that  all  men  shared  my  fa'i- 
and  I  wish  they  did— there  is  no  p-nt 
in  my  sitting  and  dreaming  aboi  it, 
when  in  fact  I  live  in  a  world  in  w-vh 
God  is  silent,  from  which  he  is  ap  r- 
ently  absent,  in  which  some  of'ie 
latest  routines  designed  to  celeb'te 
his  presence  only  make  the  spin  al 
void  all  the  more  embarrassing.  - 

To  admit  that  this  is  a  work  o 
which  God  seems  not  to  be  speal|g 
is  not  a  renunciation  of  faith;  it  a 
simple  acceptance  of  an  existenti;.  S 
ligious  fact.  It  should  not  discon  1 
anyone  who  knows,  from  the  Bile 
and  from  the  mystics,  that  thwi- 
lences  of  God  are  also  messages  \ih 
a  definite  import  of  their  own.  /jd 
this  import  is  not  necessarily  rjs 
suring.  One  thing  it  may  imply,  u' 
instance,  is  a  judgment  on  the 
righteousness  of  those  who  trus  n 
themselves  because  they  are  fully. '- 
spec-table  and  "established."  It  i 
imply  a  severe  judgment  of  their  cp 
placent  affirmations,  and  suggest  I  t 
a  great  deal  is  instead  being  "sail  j 
God"  in  language  that  nobody  canp- 
code.  Perhaps  things  that  we  ba^v 
need  to  know  are  being  told  us  in  1  V 
and  disconcerting  ways.  Perhaps  t  >' 
are  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
cannot  see  them.  It  is  in  such  sit  - 
tions  that  the  language  of  prophet  I 
speaks  of  the  "silence  of  God." 

To  turn  to  such  a  world,  in  wh  j 
every  other  voice  but  the  voice  of  ( ' 
is  heard  and  merely  to  add  one  n. 
voice  to  the  general  din-one's  ow 
is  to  neglect  the  ominous  reality  fl  1 
crisis  that  has  perhaps  become  a] 
alyptic.  In  "turning  to"  this  kind 
world,  I  think  the  Catholic  Chu 
intends  to  respect  the  gravity  of 
predicament,  and  to  do  a  little  list 
ing.  There  is  certainly  an  enorm1 


AN  UNBELIEVER 

3  between  the  solemn  anath- 
Vatiean  I  and  the  more 
e  and  sympathetic  appeals  of 
;i  for  dialogue. 

I  peculiar  task  in  my  Church 
y  world  has  been  that  of  the 
explorer  who,  instead  of 
on  all  the  latest  bandwagons 
is  bound  to  search  the  exis- 

1  'pths  of  faith  in  its  silences, 
ibiguities,  and  in  those  cer- 
which  lie  deeper  than  the 

If  anxiety. 

the  depths  there  are  no  easy 
Ino  pat  solutions  to  anything. 
1:  lives  a  kind  of  submarine 
i pich  faith  sometimes  myste- 
Bakes  on  the  aspect  of  doubt 
I  fact,  one  has  to  doubt  and 
liventional  and  superstitious 
lis  that  have  taken  the  place 
I  On  this  level,  the  division 
1  Believer  and  Unbeliever 
■  be  so  crystal  clear.  It  is  not 
i'  are  all  right  and  others  are 
If;  all  are  bound  to  seek  in 
lerplexity.  Everybody  is  an 
l;r  more  or  less !  Only  when 
I  is  fully  experienced,  ac- 
Ind  lived  with,  does  one  be- 
Ito  hear  the  simple  message 
lospel— or  of  any  other  reli- 

0  ching. 

1  igious  problem  of  the  twen- 
I  ury  is  not  understandable  if 
a  d  it  only  as  a  problem  of 
lirs  and  of  atheists.  It  is  also 
laps  chiefly  a  problem  of  Be- 
ll he  faith  that  has  grown  cold 
lly  the  faith  that  the  Unbe- 
|i  lost  but  the  faith  that  the 
[has  kept.  This  faith  has  too 
l)me  rigid,  or  complex,  senti- 
|)olish,  or  impertinent.  It  has 
I  in  imaginings  and  unreali- 
lersed  itself  in  pontifical  and 
f  ional  routines,  or  evapor- 
I'-tivism  and  loose  talk. 

list  hopeful  sign  of  religious 
Is  the  authentic  sincerity  and 
I  with  which  some  Believers 
lining  to  recognize  this.  At 
I  moment  when  it  would  seem 
I  ought  to  gather  for  a  fa- 
fl  st-ditch  stand,  these  Believ- 
I'opping  their  defensiveness, 
liance,  and  their  mistrust. 
*  realizing  that  a  faith  that  is 
I  other  people  is  no  faith  at 
Ijith  that  supports  itself  by 
I  ng  others  is  itself  con- 
I  y  the  Gospel.  [  ] 


differ  3iijE  life  Sfejt  Jiere ! 
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In  deep  limestone  caves,  underneath  the 
Royal  Hohenzollern  Castle,  the  first  Miller 
brew  "slept"  .  .  .  aging  in  huge  casks  .  .  .  well 
over  a  century  ago! 

As  a  beer  created  for  yiobility,  Miller  was 
famous  for  its  distinctive  quality  and  excep- 
tional flavor!  In  1855  .  .  .  Miller  High  Life 
was  brewed  for  the  first  time,  in  Milwaukee, 
and  since  that  time  has  become  noted  in  all 
50  states  and  over  50  foreign  countries  for 
quality  that  has  been  unequaled,  unchanging 
.  .  .  unquestioned! 

Today,  Miller  High  Life  still  "sleeps"  in 
vast  aging  cellars,  until  that  magic  moment 
when  it  reaches  the  peak  of  perfection  .  .  . 
worthy  of  the  words: 


////  f//f///?/j(U//// 
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TOSCANINI  AND  THE  OTHERS 


A  fresh  evaluation  of  tlie  con- 
ductor's art  marks  tin  coming 
tenth  anniversary  of  Toscanini's 
death  (January  1967)  and  the 
hundredth  of  his  birth  (March). 

(if  these  conductors  do  you 
dislike  must?  (Check  one  or  all.) 

The  Prosecuting  Attorney.  He 
points  with  outstretched  finger  at 
the  oboist  and  frequently  shakes  his 
head  with  a  deprecating  grimace, 
thus  showing  that  though  the  audi- 
ence might  be  satisfied,  he  is  not.  .  .  . 
The  Sybaritic  Smiler.  His  soul  is 
pure,  he  and  Mozart  having  come  to 
a  perfect  understanding.  He  loves 
everything.  If  the  soloist  plays  a  ca- 
denza, he  listens  with  bowed  head,  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  .  .  . 
The  Sent i>1  nr.  He  conducts  without  a 
baton  and  shapes  the  music  with 
hands  which  pat  and  dig.  .  .  .  The 
Boxer,  lie  punches  at  the  orchestra. 
.  .  .  The  Nijinskij  Narcissus.  f  No  com- 
ment i .  .  .  .  The  "Sell  loitzer."  Conduct- 
ing is  hard  work  and  he  lets  you  know 
it.  .  .  .  The  Jumping  Kangaroo.  To 
play  a  crescendo,  he  starts  from  a  deep 
kneebend  and  ends  a  good  six  inches 
above  t  he  podium.  .  .  .  The  Traffic  ( '»p* 
Kven  in  music  which  the  orchestra 
knows  by  heart,  he  gives  highly  visi- 
ble cues,  proving  how  well  he  knows 
the  score. 

Let  us   not   accuse  these  artists 
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of  out-and-out  charlatanism.  Among 
them  are  good  men  and  true,  conduc- 
tors of  valuable  accomplishments.  If 
you  questioned  their  platform  behav- 
ior (which  would  entail  some  peril  to 
yourself),  they  would  reply  that  it 
came  naturally,  that  the  gestures 
were  necessary  to  them  to  obtain  the 
musical  effects  they  wanted.  Perhaps 
this  is  true.  Perhaps.  All  the  same, 
the  extravagances  of  many  of  our 
conductors  border  on  the  manic,  and 
one  must  suspect  that  their  attitudi- 
nizing is  as  much  directed  toward  the 
audience  as  toward  the  body  of  men 
they  lead.  The  abuses  of  the  conduc- 
tor's art  have  come  about  by  our  look- 
ing—"looking"  is  the  right  word— at 
the  conductor  as  the  star,  by  his  know- 
ing that  he  is  t  he  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
by  our  exalting  him  to  the  role  of 
prima  ballerina  of  the  orchestral  con- 
cert. 

That  role  did  not  exist  before  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  art  of  inter- 
preting orchestral  music  is  relatively 
new;  it  was  in  its  initial  stage  when 
Toscanini  was  born  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Eighteenth  century  music,  with  its 
small  orchestra  and  its  well-defined 
structure,  did  not  require,  or  at  least 
did  not  get,  a  conductor  as  we  know 
him  today.  There  was  a  leader  of  sorts 
who  supervised  the  performance  and 
who  occasionally  indicated  the  tempo. 
He  usually  worked  from  the  harpsi- 


chord or  as  the  leader  of  the  v  ji 
A  little  later,  he  stood  in  the  i  ii 
of  the  orchestra  with  a  roll  of  l[ 
in  his  hand,  marking  the  beat.fi 
by  tapping  audibly  on  a  music  pi 

When  Beethoven  wrote  his  syfcl 
nies,  the  conductor's  task  was  it 
to  make  reasonably  sure  that  ttio 
formance  moved  along  without  I 
accidents.  This  Kapellmeister^ 
ally  Chapel  Master,  as  the  eli 
concert  halls  were  chapels  or  chill 
—still  worked  from  the  pianoJS 
thoven  so  directed  his  Fhlelio.  W 
1830s,  the  conductor  was  promol 
no  longer  being  required  to  pll 
instrument,  and  began  to  wll 
baton  fashioned  of  wood  or  V 
Ludwig  Spohr,  that  gentle  corns 
was  one  of  the  first  to  experl 
with  a  Taktstock,  a  stick  to  inii 
the  rhythm. 

Mendelssonn  and  Berlioz  devffl 
t  he  technique  of  using  the  bati  n 
even  exchanged  the  symbols  of  I 
authority,  Berlioz  sending  Mea 
sohn  what  he  called  his  "tomahi 
and  Mendelssohn  returning  the  J 
pliment  with  a  silver  staff.  One  cj 


Mr.  Marek  is  Vice  /'resilient  ami 
eral  Manager  of  RCA  Victor  Iiet 
as  well  as  the  author  of  "Ope 
Theater"  ami  other  hooks.  His 
raphji  of  Richard  Strauss  will  be 

lished  shortly. 


around  the  edges.  You  may  not  notice  me  umweuw: 

at  first.  But  time  will  tell. 

That's  just  one  nice  thing  about  using  more 

gold.  Here's  another.  Wearing  a  Bulova  with  a  gold 
case  means  you're  wearing  a  little  more  jewelry 
on  your  wrist. 

When  you  know  what  makes  a  watch  tick, 
you'll  buy  a  Bulova. 


Put  your 

best  friends 
on  your 

Black  list* 


(Over  40  expensive  Scotch  whis 
blended  into  1 ) 
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v-off  conductors  was  the 
and  dandyish  Adolphe  Jul- 
did  much  to  advance  the 
's  art  in  spite  of  all  his  flam- 
He  used  to  conduct  Bee- 
symphonies  by  donning  in 
le  audience  a  pair  of  immac- 
te  gloves  which  his  valet 
ad  him  on  a  velvet  tray, 
finished,  he  sank  exhausted 
mchair  conveniently  placed 
ige.  He  ended  in  an  insane 

phonic  and  operatic  music 
iore  complex,  the  need  for 
etor  became  more  pressing, 
is  a  long  time  before  his 
e  was  acknowledged.  Adam 
The  Orchestra  from  Beetho- 
rlioz,  writes:  "The  conduc- 
e  appeared  in  small  letters 
t  announcements,  and  if  a 
ace  was  reported  and  enti- 
re likely  than  not  the  con- 
name  was  not  even  men- 


i  ■  must  be  given  considerable 
fj  the  development  of  conduct- 
i  interpretive  art.  Prompted 
lay  the  demands  of  his  own 
I.  by  his  new  ideas  about  in- 
lon  itself  he  wrote  a  famous 
l"'On  Conducting."  Around 
)f  Wagner  there  began  to 
w  planets,  men  who  pulled 
itras  up  by  the  force  of  their 
1  who  demanded  new  nim- 
and    expressiveness  from 
1  playing.    Working  with 
rere  the  brilliant  and  erratic 
Btilow,  Anton  Seidl,  Hans 
Hermann  Levi,  Karl  Muck. 
:  them— in   the  late  nine- 
i  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
ury— the  great  personalities 
mselves  felt,  such  men  as 
likisch,  Felix  Weingartner, 
ard  Strauss.  They  were  the 
its  of  Beecham,  Stokowski, 
rg,  Koussevitzky,  all  stellar 
2rs,   all    great  conductors, 
ney  occasionally  "overinter- 
rchestral  music,  even  if  they 
lly  out-heroded  Herod. 

laan  who  was  not  worth  men- 
n  the  program  became  the 
br  us  to  select  a  particular 

One  may  take  the  view  that 
1  no  difference  how  a  conduc- 

that  one  should  "see  him" 
"s  ears,  not  one's  eyes.  But 

n  unrealistic  view;  for  up 


there  he  is,  and  we  cannot  avoid  look- 
ing at  him.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  listen  to  the  music 
and  not  worship  the  hero.  But  for  all 
except  the  professional  musician, 
music  has  no  existence  and  means 
nothing  until  it  is  performed.  We 
never  really  hear  it;  what  we  hear  is 
someone's  idea  of  what  the  music  is. 


The  Traffic  Cop 

In  a  measure  which  is  unique,  Tos- 
canini  combined  in  himself  greatness 
of  musical  interpretation  and  perfec- 
tion of  platform  behavior.  He  was  as 
good  to  look  at  as  to  listen  to.  Perhaps 
Nikisch  rivaled  him  in  aristocracy  of 
bearing,  Bruno  Walter  in  the  ability 
to  let  a  melody  luxuriate,  Mengelberg 
in  dramatic  force.  None,  however, 
combined  within  himself  so  compre- 
hensive a  faculty  of  expressing  vari- 
ous moods  and  styles  of  music;  none 
roamed  over  so  large  a  territory.  Tos- 
canini  possessed  the  keys  which  un- 
locked both  Verdi  and  Beethoven,  both 
Wagner  and  Debussy,  both  Rossini 
and  Richard  Strauss.  He  was  not,  of 
course,  an  omniscient  Merlin.  His 
magic  was  not  equally  potent  with, 
nor  was  he  equally  attuned  to,  all 
music;  his  understanding  of  Bach 
was  limited,  he  had  little  use  for  Stra- 
vinsky or  Bartok,  and  at  times  his 
Mozart  seemed  overdriven. 

A  significant  difference  between 
Toscanini's  art  and  the  art  of  most 
other  conductors  was  that  with  Tos- 
canini  one  could  never  tell  how  it  came 
about.  Toscanini  was  a  conductor  who 
labored  and  pleaded  and  cajoled  and 
stormed— but  in  rehearsal  only.  In  the 
performance  which  followed,  he  be- 
came merely  the  inspiring  executive, 
the  work  of  organization  having  bt^n 


What  ever 
happened  to 

that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Last  trip 

he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif- 
ference personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample 
Delta'::  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You'll  see  what 
we  mean! 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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43  craftsmen  do  their  very  best  work  to 
give  Frank  Hendricks  something  to  pickon. 


It's  called  Knabe. 


Frank  picks  on  the  hammers  of 
a  Knabe  with  five  sewing  needles  and 
a  finely  attuned  ear.  That's  called  "voic- 
ing". Frank's  needling  sets  the  rich 
distinctive  Knabe  tone  in  every  Knabe 
console  or  grand— Colonial,  French, 
Italian  or  Contemporary. 

A  Knabe  voicer  learns  his  craft 
from  a  K  nabe  voicer, who  lea  rned  f  rom  a 
Knabe  voicer.  In  fact,  each  of  the  43  hand 
skills  that  go  before  voicing  have  been 
taught,  and  learned,  the  Knabe  way— 
since  1837.  It  takes  a  man  more  than  sisf 
years  before  he  begins  to  know  what  to 


listen  for,  what  to  look  for— and  what 
to  do  about  it.  Whether  he's  a  voicer,  a 
stringer,  a  fly-finisher  or  tuner,  he  keeps 
learning  until  he's  among  the  best  in  the 
field.  Then  he's  e;ood  enough  for  Knabe. 

Next  time  you  hear  a  Knabe  sing 
out-at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  on  a 
concert  stage  or  in  a  friend's  home,  lis- 
ten to  Frank's  voice.  It's  unmistakable. 
It's  called 

Official  piano  of  The  Metropolitan  Opera 


A 


Win.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  M  West  57  Street,  New  York.  Division  of  Aeolian  Corporation 


AFTER  HOURS 

accomplished  previously.  Tdfl 

more  simply:  he  did  less  in]9 
mance  than  in  rehearsal.  Otjfl 

ductors  I  h  ave  watched  do  \>ru\ 
performance  than  they  do  9 
hearsal.  Some  of  that  "more/M 
suspect,  is  for  the  benefit™ 

listener-lookers. 

Among  the  various  skills  vjdl 
to  make  up  the  art  of  conretl 
Toscanini  possessed  a  particuljfl 
tery  of  rhythm.  A  compositMfjl 
in  time,  as  a  human  being  dcfjl 
while  its  rhythm,  its  pulst  nfi 
change,  it  cannot  fall  into  din 
episodes.  Willi  him  one  could^wJ 
feel  the  continuous  time  and  IS 
the  music,  its  heartbeat  nevam 
ping.  The  "cardiograph"  ofjfl 
conducted  by  Toscanini  was  afl 
healthy  one.  He  had  a  sense  (fed 
which  foresaw  where  he  wa&ol 
from  bar  one  on.  There  were  nam 
climaxes.  But  being  Italian,  a|hi 
ing  started  in  the  opera  HI 
Toscanini  believed  that  the  esifll 
ingredient  of  all  the  music  Ira 
ducted,  harsh  or  dulcet,  was  not 
therefore  he  insisted  that  the  :h 
tra  "cantare"— "sing"— thougjB 
had  to  sing  in  a  very  different 
when  they  played  Beethovei  i 
when  they  played  Lu  Bi>heme.\  - 

Whatever  the  music,  Toscanj  h 
a  passion  for  cleanliness.  One  '  I 
musicians  in  the  NBC  Syniphoi  oi 
said  to  me  that  other  coiK:ti 
swept  the  dust  under  the  cari  ; 
picked  up  the  carpet  and  swepH 
under  it.  Approximate  was  nevc-?c 
enough  for  him.  When  yon  list*  id 
a  chord  played  by  an  orchestrajj 
Toscanini,  you  observed  that  n  oi 
threads  dangled  from  it.  In  a  a] 
violin  passage,  each  note  was  IT 
"It  is  not  clear."  he  shouted  1 
orchestra,  and  worked  till  it  waste 

"Tell  me  about  this  man  Toscl 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wa  n 
posed  to  have  asked.  "Is  he  sob 
dustrious,  and  honest?"  The  j  I 
question  could  be  answered  seri  I 
Sober  he  w  as  not ;  he  was  u 
with  music,  an  inspired  intoxi  i 
which  drove  him  in  the  middle  t 
night  to  take  up  a  score  he  kn 
heart  and  examine  it  freshly  wi  ' 
nearsighted  eyes,   his  nose  l  K 
touching  the  page,  to  question  hi  I 
whether  what  he  played  was  P 
whether  that  was  what  the  coir* 
meant,  whether  he,  Toscanini,  1 


target  cancer:  search  and  destroy! 


wall  is  a  "battlemap" — a  cross-section  diagram  of 
er  patient's  body.  Pinpointed  on  the  "map"  is  the 
—  a  deep-seated  tumor.  Through  the  use  of  diagnos- 
iy  equipment,  a  radiologist  —  a  physician  specially 
I  in  the  use  of  x-ray  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  — 
irched  out  the  location  and  size  of  the  lesion.  Now 
1  the  patient's  other  physicians  plan  the  attack. 
:apon:  a  2,000,000-volt  x-ray  unit,  ti  Before  treat- 
:an  begin,  the  radiologist  must  perform  a  series 
lplex  calculations  requiring  the  utmost  patience, 
idge,  experience  and  skill;  he  must 
line  the  precise  quantity  and  qual- 
radiation  to  be  used.  His  exacting 
3ply  the  proper  amount  of  radia- 

the  cancer  site  while  minimizing 
sage  to  surrounding  healthy  tissue, 
idiologist  is  aided  in  his  calcula- 
>y  an  isodose  chart  superimposed 


over  the  patient's  body-section  diagram.  The  chart  helps 
the  radiologist  determine  how  much  radiation  will  be 
absorbed  by  intervening  tissue  and  how  much  will  ^et 
through  to  the  target  area,  m  Once  the  course  of  treat- 
ment is  charted,  the  attack  begins.  Early  discovery, 
followed  by  radiation  therapy,  can  make  it  possible  to 
arrest  the  cancer  and  return  the  patient  to  a  normal  life, 
li  The  supervoltage  x-ray  unit  is  only  one  weapon 
used  by  radiologists  in  the  war  on  cancer.  There  are 
others — including  radium,  the  powerful  Cobalt  60,  and 
other  isotopes  used  in  nuclear  radiology. 
Stocking  the  radiologist's  growing  ar- 
senal is  General  Electric —  the  Company 
that  cares,  and  continues  to  care,  by 
providing  the  medical  profession  with 
the  finest,  most  advanced  equipment 
for  use  in  radiological  diagnosis  and 
therapy. 


Tbogress  /s  Our  Afost  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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The  Christian  Brothers  California  Sherry. 
Made  from  this  country's  largest  library 
of  matured  dessert  wines. 

The  quality  of  any  sherry  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  age  of  the  wines  it's 
blended  from.  Since  this  country's  largest  collection  of  fully  matured  premium  sherry 
wines  belongs  to  The  Christian  Brothers,  these  slu  rries  are  unsurpassed. 

Taste  The  Christian  Brothers  Cream  .Slurry,  a  wine  that  is  rich,  full-bodied,  de- 
lightfully sweet.  Or  the  Golden  Sherry.  (Only  moderately  sweet.)  Or  the  Dry  Sherry. 
Or  the  Cocktail  Sherry.  (Very  dry  and  pale.) 

The  Christian  Brothers  Sherries.  Always  instantly  ready  to  help  you  entertain  your 
friends.  As  easy  to  serve  as  filling  a  glass. 

A  message  from 
Brother  Timothy,  Cellarmaster 
of  The  Christian  Brothers  Winery, 
Napa,  California. 


Steinway,  official  piano  of  pianists 

Which  piano  is  the  soloist's?  Steinway  is 
the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  artists  ap- 
pearing with  America's  leading  orchestras. 
This  season-9  of  9  pianists  with  Chicago 
Symphony;  9  of  10  with  New  York  Philhar- 
monic; 8  of  8  with  Philadelphia  Orchestra; 
4  of  4  with  Boston;  8  of  8  with  San  Fran- 
cisco,-9  of  9  with  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
Do  you  need  a  better  reason  to  select  the 
Instrument  of  the  Immortals  for  your  home? 

Steinway  &  Sons     111  W.  57th  St.     New  York 

Please  send  for  color  catalog  C. 
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conduct  it  better.  "When  ]| 
score,"  he  once  said,  "I  feel  3 
poser  looking  at  me  from  it.<j,; 
His  repeated  inquiries  at  th  s 
led  him  to  so  just  an  under  || 
of  style  that  when  he  oj 
Smetana's  The  Moldau  you  ccjd 
sworn  he  was  born  in  Pratt 
when  he  conducted  the  Cej§ 
Overture  by  Rossini  you  coi| 
sworn  he  had  never  left  It| 
these  inquiries  into  the  esse; 
composition  did  not  come  J 
him. 

Making  music  was  to  hinl 
tinuous,  hard,  maddening  qua 
perfection  which,  heard  in  hi 
he  could  never  attain.  Gregc 
gorsky,  the  cellist,  tells  of  pi 
concerto  with  him  and  feeli 
Toscanini  had  made  him  plat 


The  "Schwitzer" 

than  he  had  ever  played  ben 
could  hope  to  again.  But  afl 
concert  Toscanini,  dissatisfidB 
himself,  was  sunk  in  gloom.  HH 
not  speak  for  a  long  time  anil 
he  did  it  was  only  to  mutter,  "ll 
I  are  stupid."  Silence.  Finally  ■ 
aged  a  wan  smile  and  whispereH 
perhaps  the  others  are  more  am 

Another  time,  unable  to  get  1 
ehestra  to  sound  a  Beethoven'! 
as  he  wanted  it,  he  tore  off  hfl 
alpaca  rehearsal  jacket,  rippelfe 
shreds,  and  dug  his  nails  intoM 
skin.  The  physical  pain  relief 
mental  anguish. 

Industrious  he  was.  Work  cfl 
weary  him,  though  he  kept  si 
and    exclaiming,  "Mndonnal'M 
when  a  musician  did  not  giveh 
only  when  he  played,  so  to  speak 
slumping  in  his  chair,  were  th< 
Kates  of  his  wrath  opened.  A 
hearsal  for  the  last  concert 
season   Toscanini   was  to  lea 
Italy  shortly  after— the  horn 
performed  carelessly.  "I  hope  ) 
see  you  again!"  Toscanini  sh 


Italy  Italian  Style.  Let  yourself  go. 


Do  it  now  through  spring,  during  Italy's  In-Season. 
Be  part  of  it:  gala  openings,  harvest  festivals,  couture 
showings,  palazzi  most  travellers  never  see.  There's 
more  going  on  now-and  you  get  more  for  your  money. 

Best  of  all,  you'll  get  to  know  the  people,  involve 
yourself  in  a  new,  stimulating  way  of  life.  You'll  see 
our  Italy.  And  who's  a  better  guide  than  Alitalia 
Airlines?  Who  offers  more? 

A  new  "Invitation  to  Italy"  booklet  helps  you  meet 
Italians  on  an  individual  basis.  It  features  workshops 
where  you  can  see  how  fine  Italian  products  are  made; 
and  lists  shops,  hotels,  and  restaurants  throughout  Italy 
which  extend  special  courtesies.  (Over  600  nationwide 
organizations  and  firms  are  participating,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  such  a  plan  has  been  offered. ) 

To  see  more,  take  an  Open  Road  Tour.  Rent  a  car,  then 
follow  a  planned  itinerary  that  takes  you  all  over  Italy. 
(Or  take  our  1 5-day  escorted  tour.  Costs  only  $559.) 
See  your  travel  agent,  or  mail  the  coupon.  Then  let 
yourself  go. 

Once  you  get  there,  you  may  never  want  to  leave. 

Photographed  at  Rome's  Casino  Valadier,  a  place  lo  see— and  be 
seen.  Left  to  right  are  Prince  Marcantonio  Borghese,  composer; 
Renato  Balestra,  fashion  designer;  Francesco  Smargiassi.  United 
Nations;  Katharina  Williams,  actress;  Pino  Lancetti,  fashion 
designer;  Nato  Palumho,  interior  decorator;  Rossella  Como, 
actress;  and  Gaetano  Savini  Brioni,  Brioni  men's  wear. 


Italy's  In-Season,  Alitalia  Airlines  Dept  nP  U 

666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me 

□  More  information  on  "Invitation  to  Italy"  booklet 

□  Open  Road  Tour  brochure  □  Escorted  Tour  brochure 
Name  


Address. 
City  


.Zip. 


My  Travel  Agent  is. 


AIRLINES 
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COINTREAU 

WORLD-RENOWNED  LIQUEUR 

COINTREAU 

PERFECT  AFTER  DINNER 

COINTREAU 

LENDS  COCKTAILS  MAGIC 

COINTREAU 

EXCITING  ON  THE  ROCKS 

COINTREAU 

HONORED  BY  CHEFS 

COINTREAU 

FOR  GOURMET  DISHES 


COINTREAU 


Trtt  tfORUl  (IfNOttNffl  Af  MR  DlHNlR  lICILH: 
■     .    '  - 

iuppll«d   by   COlNTHCAU.  Anqrffc. 

I  lit  original  of  jnqu  ti«iU0ur 
>|Oy«d  in  lha  4  cOtnffft  ©'  thr-  world 
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COINTREAU  LIQUEUR  •  80  PROOF  •  PRODUCED  &. 
CQTTLCD  OY  COINTREAU  LTD.,  PENNINGTON,  N.J. 


"And  if  you  come  to  Italy  I'll  leave 
the  country." 

His  industry  made  him  care  for 
each  little  eighth  note  as  a  father  does 
for  a  weak  baby.  He  once  came  to  the 
studio  and  sat  for  hours  with  the 
drummer  to  correct  a  slight  drum  roll 
in  the  final  bar  of  an  already  approved 
recording.  "Nobody  could  possibly 
hear  the  difference,"  he  explained, 
"but  it  makes  a  difference  to  me." 

When  the  NBC  Symphony  was 
about  to  be  formed,  David  Sarnoff 
gave  one  directive :  "Do  not  hire  away 
any  players  from  existing  orchestras 
because  that  would  only  lead  to  a  com- 
petitive war."  The  people  in  charge, 
beaded  by  Artur  Rodzinski,  himself 
a  fine  conductor,  managed  to  get  to- 
gether a  superb  orchestra— except  for 
the  first  clarinetist.  They  couldn't  find 
a  first-class  one.  This  became  appar- 
ent in  the  first  radio  concerts  the 
orchestra  gave. 

When  Toscanini  was  about  to  ar- 
rive from  Italy  to  take  over  the  or- 
chestra, Sarnoff  was  asked  how  the 
problem  should  be  handled.  Should 
Toscanini  be  left  to  find  out  for  him- 
self.' Should  they  tell  him  honestly? 
Sarnoff  said,  "Let's  tell  him."  His  as- 
sociates said,  "You  tell  him."  Accord- 
ingly, a  delegation  went  down  to  meet 
the  ship.  Toscanini  sat  in  his  state- 
room, greeted  Sarnoff,  and  said, 
"That's  a  very  fine  orchestra  you  got 
together-  very  fine,  all  except  the  first 
clarinet  player." 

Sarnoff  was  angry:  one  example 
more,  he  observed,  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  big  organization  you  can't  keep  any 
secrets.  Such  a  storm  of  protest  arose, 
such  denials,  that  Sarnoff  finally 
turned  to  Toscanini  and  said,  "Mae- 
stro, how  did  you  find  out  ?"  Toscanini 
said,  "I  have  been  listening  on  a  little 
short-wave  radio  I  had  in  Milan  and 
I  could  tell."  He  then  said,  "Take  me 
to  the  studio."  Instead  of  going  to  his 
hotel,  he  went  to  NBC,  where  the  or- 
chestra was  rehearsing.  He  sent  for 
the  clarinet  player,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived said  to  him,  "You  are  a  good 
clarinet  player,  but  there  are  certain 
things  that  you  do  wrong."  Then  he 
began  to  work  with  him.  The  upshot 
was  that  the  clarinetist  stayed  with 
the  orchestra  for  seventeen  years  and 
became  one  of  the  world's  best. 

His  honesty  could  be  wounding.  He 
was  listening  one  day  to  a  particularly 
mannered  performance  by  a  particu- 


larly capricious  conductor  ol 
he  loved.  Usually  his  disappt 
pressed  itself  by  his  stormini 
down  the  room  or  smashing! 
This  time  he  was  quiet.  That 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  conducto 
Mr.  So-and-So:  I  have  knoij 
assassins  in  my  life.  One  wa 
the  other   Mussolini.  You 
third.  Very  truly  yours." 

That  his  memory  was  phc 
is  a  widely  known  fact.  Thou^ 
not  start  the  custom  of  condu 
heart— Biilow  conducted  by 
gave  impetus  to  the  practiij 
Toscanini  knew  a  piece  of 
retained  it  forever.  A  certain  od 
composer  met  Toscanini  at  pj 
and  said  to  him,  "No  doubt  yc  Jo 
remember  me,  but  twenty-fr  yi 
ago  in   Italy  you  were  jud  il 
competition  for  a  new  symj  m; 
entered  my  symphony  in  thatcnp 
tion  but  I  never  heard  from  j| 
probably  never  looked  at  ill 
yes!"  replied  Toscanini,  "I  diijio! 
it.  But  you  didn't  hear  fron 
cause  the  symphony  wasn't  an 
With  this  he  went  to  the  pil 
began  to  play  the  man's  muq 
memory,  shaking  his  head  an 
bling,  "No,  no!  It  still  isn't  air] 


The  Sculptor 

There  were  dark  touches 
luminous  personality,  too.  Tij 
men  are  beset  by  contradiction 
greater  the  talent  the  sharp 
contradictions  can  become.  Hi! 
view,  his   Voltairean  broadn 
ness,  for  example,  was  clou( 
curious  superstitions  and  prej 
Indeed,  he  was  as  superstitioi 
Sicilian  farmer.  He  believed 
power  of  the  mnlnrcli io,  the  ei 
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and  was  sure  that  one  or  two  men  he 
knew  were  iett atari,  bearers  of  evil. 
In  consequence,  lie  banished  com- 
pletely an  innocent  photographer 
from  his  presence.  His  choice  of 
friends  and  confidants  was  occasion- 
ally incomprehensible.  He  spent  hours 
with  one  critic  who  was  using  him  for 
his  own  purposes— and  refused  to  see 
ai  other  who  had  no  ulterior  motive. 
He  could  be  peremptory  with  friends 
and  nurse  a  slight  or  even  a  purely 
fancied  grievance.  He  took  a  lenient 
view  of  marital  infidelity  yet  believed 
that  divorce  under  almost  all  circum- 
stances was  "not  to  be  condoned." 

As  to  his  musical  limits— I  have  said 
that  he  did  not  respond  to  all  music. 
What  artist  can?  Oscar  Wilde  wrote 
that  only  an  auctioneer  can  be  equally 
enthusiastic  about  all  forms  of  art. 
In  addition  to  his  lack  of  response  to 
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twentieth-century  music  or  much  of 
baroque  music,  he  did  champion,  per- 
haps for  sentimental  reasons,  a  couple 
of  rather  weak  Italian  composers  such 
as  Catalan i  and  Martucci.  If  Tos- 
canini  had  an  Achilles'  heel  it  was 
his  choice  of  singers.  He  wanted  sing- 
ers who  were  completely  malleable, 
entirely  docile  to  his  wishes.  That  his 
wishes  were  just  and  that  good  sing- 
ers singing  under  him  gave  perfor- 
mances such  as  they  never  equaled 
before  or  after  is  beside  the  point. 
When,  for  example,  Toscanini  was  re- 
hearsing Die  Meistersinger  in  Salz- 
burg he  became  dissatisfied  with 
Friedrich  Schorr,  a  great  Hans  Sachs, 
and  chose  instead  Hans  Nissen.  No 
one  who  has  ever  heard  that  perfor- 
mance can  possibly  forget  it,  but  it 
would  have  been  still  greater  with 
Schorr. 

In  his  later  life  his  preeminence  as 


interpreter   remained  unchallt 
even  by  other  conductors,  alt! 
Koussevitzky   once   slyly  rem  cpd 
that   "Toscanini   was  a  wonc  ful 
opera  conductor,"  and  Sir  Th 
Beecham,  taking  over  the  orch  tra 
after   a   series   of  Toscanini 
certs,  said  to  the  men,  "We  havi  ad 
so  much   fidelity  to  the  corn  ier 
around  here,  let's  have  a  little  i  er- 
pretation."  There  were  one  orwc 
other  dissenting  voices.  Virgil  Trn. 
son,  for  example,  wrote  after  is- 
canini's  performance  of  Falstaff  a\ 
the  whole  thing  was  much  too  unl  id- 
ing  and  strict  and  that  it  h.  ed 
humor  (I  felt  and  feel  now  thatist 
the  opposite  was  true). 

Whatever  will  be  history's  lal 
estimate  of  the  Toscanini  influ|:e,« 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  brojhtJ 
the  art  of  the  conductor  to  a  new  |n-e 
mit. 


PH ILISTINE-OF-THE-MONTH 


Nominations  for  Philistine-of-the- 
Month  have  come  to  this  column  in 
far  larger  numbers  than  we  expected. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  candi- 
date has  been  Sgt.  Fred  Cobb  of  the 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  police  force, 
who  shut  down  the  movie  of  Who's 
.  \  fraid  of  \  'irginia  Woolf  and  arrest  ed 
the  proprietor  of  the  theater  because, 
as  he  said,  "It  was  a  disgrace.  ...  I 
represent  the  thinking  of  good  people 
of  this  town,  and  1  just  don't  feel  like 
they  would  approve  of  this  type  of 

film  for  young  people  to  see."  He  also 

said  t hat  t he  film  "1  ried  to  belittle  the 
modern-day  evangelists  such  as  Billy 
Graham  and  others."  The  film  has 
been  passed  by  the  Motion  Picture 


Association  of  America  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church's  Legion  of  Decency. 

The  second  most  frequently  men- 
tioned candidate  was  J.  George  Stew- 
art, the  official  "architect"  of  the 
( lapitol  ( who  is  not  an  architect  at  all ; 
he's  an  engineer),  who  wants  to  alter 
the  Capitol's  west  front  in  order  to 
"accommodate  additional  office  and 
restaurant  space  and  a  tourist 
center,"  at  a  cost  of  $34  million.  In 
his  column,  "Washington  Insight,"  in 
the  September  1  !><>(>  Harper's,  Clayton 
Fritchey  discussed  this  raw  slice  of 
Philistinism  in  some  detail. 

But  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  California  and  Director  of 
Education,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  who  best 
deserves  the  distinction  of  Philistine- 
of-the-Month  because,  since  he  poses 
officially  as  an  arbiter  and  dissemina- 
tor of  culture,  he  should  know  better. 
In  his  weekly  column  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  (July  4,  1966)  he  took 
out  after  some  contemporary  art  on 
moral  and  aesthetic  grounds  in  very 
much  the  same  terms  in  which  a  cen- 
tury ago  philistines  took  out  after  the 
Impressionists  in  France,  or  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  after  a  group  of 
American  artists,  known  as  "The 
Fight,"  and  referred  to  by  the  likes  of 
Dr.  Rafferty  as  "The  Ashcan  School." 

He  says,  "One  of  the  many  things 
I  have  trouble  understanding  is  this 


business  of  artistic  license.  Afcji 
ently  it  has  come  to  mean  that  \ 
.squalid,  stomach-turning  sensa^i 
alist  is  now  guaranteed  an  exhib  I 
for  his  unsavory  wares  if  onhJ 
shouts  loudly  enough  that  they  "t 
stitute  an  'honest  expression  of  cjj 
ion  by  a  serious  artist.'  "  Healsosjl 
".  .  .  throughout  the  6,000  yearsoi 
corded  history,  art  has  always  sril 
dered  the  responsibility  of  mailt 
itself  intelligible  to  people  like;< 
benighted  and  philistine  though.; 
may  be."  And,  "Ever  since  the  Au-l 
nacians  started  decorating  the  vjl 
of  their  caves,  artists  have  beaut:!' 
the  world.  There  have  always  bf 
and  still  are,  plenty  of  slobs  wilj: 
to  uglify  it,  unfortunately.  But  ' 
allow  the  latter  to  get  away  with  j 
tending  to  be  the  former?" 

Educator,  educate  thyself! 

Subscriptions    for    one  year. 
Harper's  have  been  entered  for r 
following  readers  who  submitted 
Rafferty's  candidacy  for  Philist: 
of-the-Month : 

E.  R.,  I'.uena  Park,  California 
Elizabeth  II.  Brady,  Northridgi 

California 
Harold     M.     Mozer,  Bellevu- 

Washington 
Claude   T.    Burns,   San  Dieg< 

California 

— Russell  Lyne 


Member  the  day  you  discovered  champagne... 

i  t's  S©uth  Africa 

u  enly,  you've  found  the  good  life  your  taste  commands.  A  little  bit 
&  ,t  first— but  your  senses  adjust  quickly  to  the  bouquet  of  jacarandas; 
t  Iiance  of  stark  sunlight  and  more  stars  than  astronomers  can  count, 
r  le  feeling  of  sheer,  unadulterated  comfort  in  company  with  people 
I  eak  your  language  and  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  the  most  Western 
m:  east  of  Greenwich. 

c . lopolitan  pleasures  and  a  two-ocean  beach  3000  miles  long.  Great 
j  iserves  where  200,000  antelope  share  their  Texas-size  freedom  with 
I  Its  and  eland,  giraffes  and  gemsbok.  Ballet,  road  racing,  surfing,  golf, 
Lushing— or  lazy,  luxurious  relaxation  under  a  sun  that  shines  357  days 
a  Subtle  accents  of  the  Orient  from  gourmet  kitchens  born  in  England, 
\i  Holland,  Italy  and  Portugal. 

1  's  South  Africa.  Overnight  via  twelve  jet  airlines  from  anywhere  in 
1  :  a  week's  cruise  anytime  from  the  Mediterranean.  For  as  little  as 
Hound  trip  from  New  York,  on  14-21  day  excursion  fares.  Ask  any 
aigent,  or  send  coupon,  for  "Sophisticated  South  Africa"  portfolio. 
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RCA  Victor  Stereo...  for  realism 
that  rivals  the  concert  hall 
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Russell  Lynes 

HOW  GOOD  ARE 
THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES? 

^he  liveliest  growth  industry  in  American  education  . . . 

vhat  it  does  best . . .  where  it  fails  . . . 

ind  why  it  may  revolutionize  the  college  Establishment. 


kJn  a  gray,  somewhat  piercing  Saturday  after- 
oon  last  December  the  president  of  a  junior  col- 
age  north  of  Seattle  took  me  to  see  a  brand  new 
eighbor  of  his,  the  uncompleted  campus  of  Shore- 
ine  College.  The  buildings,  a  nicely  distributed 
cattering  of  one-story  mansard  modern  with  col- 
red  slate  roofs  capping  brick  walls,  were  ostensi- 
ly  finished.  The  grounds  were  not;  what  would  in 

few  months  be  lawn  was  still  raw  from  the  earth- 
lover's  blade.  There  was  no  sign  of  students  or 
acuity.  When  we  walked  up  the  paths  to  what  evi- 
ently  was  the  library,  we  could  see  down  the  other 
ide  of  the  hill. 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  the  president  of  the 
eighboring  junior  college,  "where  the  parking  lot 
'as." 

A  nub  of  the  matter  in  junior-college  education 
oday  is  the  parking  lot.  A  new  college  can  get 
long  for  a  while  with  almost  no  library,  nothing 
ut  makeshift  classrooms  and  laboratories,  and  it 
oes  not  need,  and  in  most  cases  certainly  does  not 
'ant,  dormitories,  but  a  parking  lot  is  essential, 
i'his  is  education  for  the  mobile  nubile. 

Indeed  the  junior  colleges  and  the  community 
alleges— that  is,  the  two-year  colleges— educate  ap- 
proximately a  million  and  a  quarter  commuting 
oung  Americans.  The  colleges  now  appear  at  the 


rate  of  more  than  fifty  new  ones  each  year,  and 
number  about  eight  hundred.  An  accurate  figure  is 
impossible;  to  turn  one's  back  on  the  junior  col- 
leges for  a  minute  is  to  risk  being  clipped  from 
behind  by  a  man-sized  new  statistic  that  did  not 
exist  yesterday.  For  example,  while  I  was  in  Se- 
attle I  talked  at  some  length  with  the  president  of 
another  Washington  community  college.  He  said 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  his  job  to  become  vice 
president  of  a  "community  college  district"  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

"So  far,"  he  said,  "we  have  nothing  but  plans  on 
paper,  but  in  three  years  we  expect  to  have  twenty- 
eight  thousand  students  on  three  new  campuses." 

I  have  since  quoted  this  statement  to  any  num- 
ber of  junior-college  people.  They  take  it  in  stride. 
It  surprises  nobody  in  the  business. 

The  junior-college  movement  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  has  changed  radically  in  the  last  decade,  and 
its  headlong  momentum  has  piled  up  seemingly 
insuperable  problems  in  front  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  discipline  its  sprawling  growth.  To  say 
which  was  the  first  junior  college  is  merely  to 
plunge  into  a  bit  of  polite  internecine  warfare 
which  need  not  concern  anyone  but  the  combat- 
ants. The  concept  of  the  college  that  offered  only 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  separate  and 
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distinct  from  the  university  was  propounded 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  by  William  Rainey 
Harper,  the  founding  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  According  to  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr., 
the  executive  director  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges,  there  were  in  1900  "about 
eight"  junior  colleges,  all  of  them  private,  and  they 
enrolled  "approximately  one  hundred  students." 
The  first  public  junior  college  was  established  in 
Joliet,  Illinois,  in  1901,  and  gradually  the  concept 
spread  across  the  country.  It  took  about  thirty 
years  to  establish  four  hundred  of  them.  In  the 
next  thirty  years  the  number  rose  to  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  by  1963  they  enrolled  more  than 
800,000  students.  In  a  speech  at  Michigan  State 
last  spring  Mr.  Gleazer  talked  about  "five  hundred 
new  community  colleges  in  the  next  ten  years" 
with  2,500  students  on  each  campus,  at  a  capital 
cost  of  $5  billion.  When  I  saw  him  in  his  office  last 
•June  he  said,  "There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety 
new  junior  colleges,  now  well  beyond  the  talking 
stage,  .  .  .  that  should  be  in  full  operation  in  about 
three  years." 

The  end  obviously  is  nowhere  in  sight,  and  the 
present  is  so  cluttered  with  such  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, institutions,  standards,  and  aims  that  even 
those  who  are  closest  to  the  junior-college  move- 
ment do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  define  its  shape  or 
character.  In  the  first  place,  the  movement  is  by  no 
means  a  single  one;  it  is  a  multiplicity  of  move- 
ments bound  together  not  only,  to  use  Clark  Kerr's 
phrase,  by  a  common  parking  problem  but  by  a 
single  element  of  time— two  years  of  education  be- 
yond high  school.  To  some  t  his  means  what  one  pri- 
vate junior  college  president  defined  for  me  as  "the 
thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-grade  syndrome."  To 
others  it  means  not  continuation  of  adolescence,  as 
the  extension  of  high  school  implies,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  adulthood,  which  college  is  meant  to 
indicate. 

No  Longer  "Finishing  Schools" 

•J unior  colleges  come  in  all  sizes  and  kinds.  There 
are  the  private  ones  for  fashionable  young  ladies 
in  pleasant   rural  settings,  outgrowths  of  what 
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were  once  called  "finishing  schools."  They  ar 
likely  to  have  a  somewhat  boarding-school  ail 
about  them,  a  well-bred,  ivy-covered  look  and  mar 
ner  and  sometimes  (though  by  no  means  always 
negligible  academic  standards.  By  contrast  ther 
are  vast  city  junior  colleges  teeming  with  seven 
thousand  students  jammed  into  barely  adequat. 
old  brick  public-school  buildings.  Indeed  a  grea 
many  community  colleges  have  been  started  in  out 
moded  high-school  buildings  and  later  movec 
when  the  community  could  raise  the  money  b; 
floating  a  bond  issue  and  getting  state  aid,  to  , 
campus  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  I  visited  one  col 
lege  in  upstate  New  York  where  I  was  shown  th 
stables  and  carriage  house  in  which  it  had  held  it 
first  classes.  In  Philadelphia  a  new  community  col 
lege  at  present  occupies  what  was  once  Snellen 
berg's  department  store. 

Some  of  the  new  campuses  are  lavish,  especially 
in  California,  with  spreading  acres  of  lawn  orna 
mented  with  fountains  and  reflecting  pools,  witl 
arcades  and  alleys  of  trees,  with  observatories,  anc 
all  the  accouterments,  except  dormitories,  of  larg< 
universities.  Such  magnificence  is  the  envy  oil 
many  of  the  older  community  colleges,  started 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  with  hastily  built  build 
ings  that  have  been  supplemented  over  the  year.1 
with  more  jerry-built  structures.  Somehow  the;, 
manage  to  provide  classrooms,  laboratories,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  library  space  for  twice  as  man\ 
students  as  ideally  their  plants  should  be  able  to 
accommodate.  "We  keep  growing,"  one  president 
said  to  me,  "but  the  trouble  is  we  have  no  land  tc, 
grow  on."  All  of  the  colleges  in  one  respect  oi 
another  are  under  some  kind  of  pressure  frorc 
growth. 

Rut  whatever  they  may  look  like,  whatever  part 
of  the  country  they  may  be  in.  whether  they  art, 
public  or  private  or,  as  about  175  of  them  are,  affili- 
ated with  churches— and  under  whatever  pressure? 
they  may  find  themselves— there  are  just  three  pri- 
mary functions  that  junior  colleges  perform  and, 
one  they  cannot  avoid.  Their  three  functions  might 
be  called  technical  training,  transfer  (and  termi- 
nal) education,  and  twilight  education."  The  one 
they  cannot  avoid  is  time-killing ;  scarcely  any  edu- 
cational institution  can. 

One  of  their  oldest  functions,  and  still  one  of 
their  most  important,  is  to  provide  technical  train- 
ing which,  in  many  cases,  is  directly  aimed  at  skills 
needed  by  local  or  regional  industries.  In  Seattle, 
for  example,  where  there  was  a  considerable  con- 
troversy a  couple  of  years  ago  about  whether  the 
junior  colleges  should  be  locally  or  regionally  ad- 
ministered (a  problem  we'll  come  to),  the  princi- 

"It  is  not  quite  moonlighting. 


il  TV  network  for  the  area  (KING-TV)  did  a 
icumentary  on  the  junior  colleges.  The  show  cen- 
red  on  a  young  man  training  in  a  junior  college 
be  a  forester,  a  job  everyone  in  the  area  could 
entify  with.  At  San  Mateo  College,  a  stone's 
row  from  the  San  Francisco  airport,  there  is 
.cellent  equipment  for  developing  aeronautical 
[clinicians,  who  are  in  constant  demand.  Most 
Inior  colleges  (public  ones,  that  is)  offer  their 
chnical  students  a  wide  variety  to  choose  from— 
j  erything  from  nursing  to  auto  mechanics,  from 
■  ^counting  to  a  "science"  known  as  "cosmetology," 
(euphemism  for  being  trained  as  a  beauty  parlor 
nerator.  In  addition  to  their  technical  courses, 
I  lose  colleges  that  are  not  strictly  vocational  (and 
lere  are  some  old-fashioned  trade  schools  that  fly 
le  junior-college  banner)  supplement  the  bread- 
ul-butter  courses  with  what  the  teachers  man- 
illy  struggle  to  offer  as  culture  or  liberal  arts. 
Ideally  the  products  of  technical  training  in 
immunity  colleges  are  ready,  when  they  have  fin- 
ned two  years,  to  take  jobs  which  fall  somewhere 
Jtween  the  professional  and  the  manual— inter- 
*eters,  as  one  junior-college  president  explained 
I  "between  policy  and  elbow  grease."  If  the  offer- 
igs  of  the  college  are  matched  to  the  needs  of  the 
immunity,  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  waiting  for 
lose  who  have  completed  the  courses. 
"One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  have,"  the 
•esident  of  Orange  County  Community  College  in 
iiddletown.  New  York,  said  to  me,  "is  the  identifi- 
ition  of  community  needs.  We  watch,  we  listen, 
e  talk  to  businessmen  and  professional  men.  and 
hen  we  have  found  a  kind  of  training  we  are  con- 
inced  the  community  needs  and  will  use,  we  set  up 
curriculum  in  it.  Next  year,  for  example,  we  are 
oing  to  start  a  new  program  for  architecture. 
Ihere  is  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  in  the 
rea,  and  we  began  to  hear  complaints  about  a 
iiortage  of  draftsmen.  We  can  do  something  about 
nat." 

Over  the  last  fifteen  years  this  same  college  has 
ftveloped  a  professional  nurses'  training  course 
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chat  commands  great  respect  in  the  county  and 
beyond.  It  draws  students  not  only  from  "out  of 
county"  but  "out  of  state."  The  president  called  it 
"our  most  prestigious  course." 

Some  junior  colleges  (mostly  private  ones)  offer 
no  technical  courses  whatsoever  and  concentrate 
entirely  on  the  liberal  arts  or  preengineering 
training  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  give  the 
successful  students  a  degree  called  an  Associate  in 
Arts.  Many  junior  colleges  give  both  technical  and 
transfer  curricula. 

The  second  function  of  the  junior  college  is  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  young  men  and  women 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  regular 
four-year  college  curriculum.  When  they  have 
completed  two  years  of  work  in  libera!  arts  or 
"preengineering,"  they  are  awarded  the  degree  of 
Associate  in  Arts  and  presumably  are  ready  to  go 
on  to  a  four-year  college  and  end  up  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree  two  years  later.  By  no  means  do  all  of 
them  transfer.  According  to  B.  Lamar  Johnson, 
professor  of  higher  education  at  UCLA  and  one  of 
the  authoritative  voices  in  junior-college  educa- 
tion. ".  .  .  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the 
students  who  enter  our  junior  colleges  announce 
their  intention  to  transfer  to  senior  institutions, 
whereas  less  than  one-third  actually  continue  their 
education  beyond  junior-college  graduation."  Part 
of  the  explanation  of  this  was  given  me  by  a  stu- 
dent: "Colleges  like  these  are  easy  to  get  into,  but 
it's  just  as  easy  to  get  thrown  out." 

In  many  junior  colleges  the  percentage  of  those 
who  actually  graduate  and  get  their  certifi- 
cates is  small  in  comparison  with  those  who  stay 
two  years  but  do  not  have  sufficiently  high  aver- 
ages to  get  their  diplomas.  A  good  many  of  them, 
obviously,  have  merely  been  killing  time;  some 
have  been  avoiding  (or  delaying)  the  draft ;  others 
will  have  learned  at  least  enough  to  get  better  jolts 
than  they  would  have  if  they  had  not  been  to  junior 
college  at  all.  Most  of  those  who  transfer  to  four- 
year  colleges  do  as  well  as  the  average  four-year 
college  student  and  a  few  are  among  the  best  stu- 
dents wherever  they  go.  They  are  not  likely  to 
transfer  to  the  colleges  for  which  there  is  stiff 
competition,  like  Yale  or  RadcliflFe  or  Haverford, 
but  to  state  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  technical 
schools,  and  small  liberal-arts  colleges.*  In  Califor- 
nia a  dean  in  charge  of  curriculum  at  a  state  col- 
lege told  me  that  the  good  junior-college  students 
measure  up  well  when  they  transfer  to  the  state 
colleges,  but  only  the  extremely  able  are  not  likely 
to  get  swamped  in  distinguished  universities  like 

^Public  colleges  and  universities,  unlike  private 
ones,  are  obliged  to  provide  space  for  transfer  stu- 
dents hi  the  junior  year. 
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Berkeley  or  UCLA.  California,  of  course,  has  one 
of  the  most  hierarchical  state  systems  of  higher 
education  and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best.  It  is 
not  snobbish  about  its  junior  colleges,  as  sonic 
state  systems  seem  to  be. 

The  third  function  of  the  community  college  is 
to  provide  a  smorgasbord  of  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical dishes  for  men  and  women  in  the  community 
who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  evening.  The  twi- 
light enrollment  is  likely  to  outrun  by  far  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  come  by  day.  At  San  Mateo  in 
California,  for  example,  there  are  about  6,000  stu- 
dents by  day  and  8,500  enrolled  in  evening  courses. 

Some  of"  this  cultural  uplift  (it  happens  in  com- 
munity colleges  everywhere)  is  in  the  aged  tradi- 
tion of  the  Lyceum  or  the  Chautauqua;  some  of  it 
is  practical— courses  in  real  estate,  in  accounting, 
in  drafting,  or  what  f  to  make  it  sound  like  higher 
education  )  is  called  "secretarial  science."  Some  of 
it  is  time-killing  for  the  lonely  and  some  of  it  is 
refreshment  for  the  intellectually  hungry.  The 
courses  are  given  partly  by  professional  teachers, 
sometimes  moonlighting  from  daytime  teaching  at 
the  same  college,  some  by  local  experts— business- 
men, physicians,  engineers,  artists-some  by  teach- 
ers from  four-year  colleges  in  the  neighborhood 
and  by  high-school  teachers.  In  some  respects  the 
evening  school  is  more  important  to  the  commu- 
nity than  the  day  college. 

The  very  existence  of  a  community  (junior)  col- 
lege in  a  small  city  is  likely  to  make  not  only  a  cul- 
tural but  a  financial  impact  on  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.  It  brings  business  to  the 
area,  it  makes  it  easier  for  corporations  to  attract 
employees  who  are  looking  for  advantages  for 
their  children,  and  it  puts  cash  into  the  registers 
of  small  businesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.  In 
some  communities  it  attracts  students  from  a  dis- 
tance who  live  as  boarders  in  private  houses  and, 
as  one  president  of  a  college  told  me,  "The  very 
fact  that  there  is  a  group  of  professional  people 
attracted  to  teach  in  the  college  does  a  great  deal  to 
raise  the  whole  level  of  the  community." 


There  is  a  feeling  of  second-class  citizenship 
about  the  characteristic  junior-college  students 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  and  there  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be,  at  least  for  a  while.  They  feel  them- 
selves looked  down  upon  by  their  contemporaries 
in  four-year  colleges,  even  when  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual justification  for  such  an  attitude ;  there  are 
communities  in  which  the  local  junior  college  is 
intellectually  and  pedagogically  superior  to  the  so- 
called  ."regular"  college.  One  finds  in  almost  any 
group  of  young  men  and  women  in  junior  colleges 
some  who  are  quite  capable  of  getting  a  foothold  in 
a  superior  four-year  college,  but  who  are  in  a  com- 
munity college  for  financial  or  social  reasons.  Some 
do  not  want  to  break  their  family  ties  and  go  away 
to  college;  some  families  do  not  want  their  young 
sprung  from  the  nest  at  seventeen.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  president  of  a  New  York  community 
college  put  it,  "People  who  never  dreamed  that 
their  kids  could  go  to  college  can  afford  the  three 
hundred  dollars  that  it  takes."  That  sum,  he  said, 
is  the  ceiling  on  community  college  tuition  in  the 
state. 

In  a  few  states  there  is  no  tuition  at  all,  and 
in  some  states,  like  Florida  and  California,  there 
is  junior-college  education  available  to  any  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  high-school  diploma  or 
is  "over  eighteen  and  can  benefit  from  further 
education."'-  According  to  Dean  Elbert  K.  Fret- 
well,  Jr.  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  junior  colleges 
is  what  he  calls  "the  up-the-ladder  role  of  free  or 
low-tuition  urban  community  colleges  in  provid- 
ing upward  social  mobility  for  the  disadvantaged 
.  .  .  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  others." 

The  able  students,  who  pay  $300  a  year  in  com- 
munity colleges,  can  frequently  find  scholarships 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  transfer  to  a 
four-year  college.  The  junior  college  gives  many 
late  developers  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  establish 
themselves;  it  also  weeds  out  a  lot  of  intellectual 
deadwood,  and  convinces  many  status-conscious 
students  and  their  parents  that  four-year  college 
is  out  of  the  question  willy-nilly.  A  discouragingly 
large  proportion  of  students  are  in  community 
colleges  (as  in  senior  colleges)  not  because  they 
want  to  learn  anything,  but  because  they  know 
that  a  ticket  of  some  sort  from  any  kind  of  college 
can  increase  their  earning  power. 

:  New  York  hopes  to  make  this  true  for  its  yountr 
people  by  L975.  It  plans  to  have  a  junior  college  within 
commuting  distance  (by  car)  of  every  young  person 
in  the  state.  The  commuting  ranpe  is  usually  figured 
at  twenty-one  miles,  though  in  the  country  where 
there  are  winding  mountain  roads  and  heavy  snows, 
the  reasonable  commuting  distances  vary  consider- 
ably. 
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Among  the  late  developers  there  are  some  who 
have  gone  to  four-year  colleges  and  flunked  out, 
either  because  they  were  not  intellectually  ready 
(bad  high-schooling  is  a  basic  cause)  or  because 
they  were  unready  for  responsibility  and  thought 
it  was  smart  not  to  crack  a  book.  One  young  man  of 
about  twenty,  with  whom  I  chatted  in  an  otherwise 
empty  classroom,  said,  "I  never  knew  what  good 
teaching  was  until  I  came  here.  The  college  I  went 
to  stuck  strictly  to  textbooks.  Here  they  make  you 
find  out  for  yourself."  It  is  a  refrain  I  frequently 
encountered ;  sometimes  it  sounded  genuine,  some- 
times like  an  excuse  for  having  done  no  work. 
Actually  the  range  of  students,  both  economically 
and  socially,  is  comparable  in  community  colleges 
to  that  of  any  institution  of  higher  education ;  the 
intellectual  range  is  quite  different.  One  is  not 
likely,  of  course,  to  find  the  brightest  young  people 
that  a  community  produces  going  to  community 
colleges.  Many  colleges  that  act  on  the  "open-door" 
policy  of  admitting  all  high-school  graduates  be- 
come, in  effect,  revolving  doors;  many  of  the  stu- 
dents who  enter  cannot  meet  the  standards  of  the 
colleges  and  abruptly  find  themselves  out  on  the 
street. 

There  are  those  who  blame  the  colleges,  and  not 
the  policy,  for  the  high  rate  of  attrition.  All  stu- 
dents if  properly  counseled  and  placed,  they  con- 
tend, should  be  able  to  reap  some  benefits  from 
exposure  to  education  (and  more  especially  to 
technical  training)  beyond  high  school.  Some 
young  men  and  women,  of  course,  can  resist  any 
amount  of  counseling.  In  that  case  they  are  said  to 
be  "undermotivated,"  and  the  colleges  are  blamed 
for  that  as  well.  The  junior  colleges  put  great  faith 
in  their  function  as  counselors,  and  one  of  the 
problems  that  its  administrators  consider  among 
their  most  knotty  is  how  to  find  trained  specialists 
in  counseling.  Universities  do  not  turn  them  out 
fast  enough. 

I  asked  the  director  of  admissions  of  a  junior 
college  in  New  Jersey  whether  there  was  much 
school  spirit  among  the  students  of  his  college.  "I 
don't  think  one  in  ten  even  knows  what  the  college 
colors  are,"  he  said.  "You  see,  we  have  no  sports 
with  other  schools,  no  football,  or  basketball  or 
baseball,  so  there's  no  rah-rah."  On  the  other  hand 
a  Texan  told  me,  "The  junior  colleges  I  know, 
especially  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  are  football 
crazy.  They  play  an  extremely  rough  and  unso- 
phisticated game."  The  ever-present  view  of  the 
parking  lot  gives  one  a  clue  to  the  lack  of  school 
spirit  in  many  junior  colleges:  the  minute  classes 
are  over,  the  student  body  is  scattered  wide  over 
the  landscape,  a  situation  that  not  only  militates 
against  social   gatherings  but,  as  an  English 


teacher  said  to  me  sadly,  against  late-afternoon 
or  evening  rehearsals  for  plays  and  for  choral  and 
instrumental  groups.  This  mobility  makes  the 
community  college  very  different  in  feel  from  any 
other  college.  It  lacks  the  cohesive  quality  of  the 
residential  college  and  the  intellectual  bite  of  the 
nonresidential  university  in  a  great  city.  It  is  a 
day  school  and  a  night  school  but  nobody's  home. 

Who  Are  the  Faculty? 

Except,  possibly,  the  faculty's  homes— and  who 
are  they? 

They  are  not  quite  sure  who  they  are.  They  live 
and  work  in  an  educational  lacuna,  a  gap  in  the 
educational  hierarchy  that  they  are  still  trying 
to  fill  with  status  of  some  sort.  Predominantly 
they  are  ex-high-school  teachers  who  consider  the 
community-college  faculty  to  be  a  step  up  the  pro- 
fessional ladder.  There  are,  at  least  on  paper, 
certain  improvements  in  the  lot  of  the  teacher  who 
moves  from  a  school  to  a  junior  college :  he  teaches 
fewer  class  hours  each  week  (fifteen  as  opposed 
to  twenty-eight)  ;  he  is  not  required  in  most  col- 
leges to  "check  in  and  out"  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  day,  a  system  he  finds  demeaning  and 
unprofessional;  in  some  institutions  he  is  granted 
rank  with  a  suitable  professorial  title  to  go  with 
it.  The  pay  is  likely  to  be  a  little  better  in  junior 
colleges  than  in  high  schools,  with  the  upper  limits 
somewhat  higher,  though  the  top  jobs  in  commun- 
ity colleges  are  by  no  means  as  well  paid  as  those 
of  full  professors  in  good  senior  colleges.-  There 
is  one  great  advantage  that  the  junior-college 
teache"  enjoys  over  the  high-school  teacher:  he  is 
not.  faced  with  the  kinds  of  disciplinary  problems 
that  plague  the  school  classroom.  For  one  thing, 
he  explains,  his  students  are  older  and  they  are 
there  because  they  want  to  be  and  not  because  they 
have  to  be.  The  atmosphere,  in  other  words,  is 
more  adult  and  somewhat  more  stimulating  in- 
tellectually. 

Some  of  the  instructors  in  junior  colleges  are 
often  from  nearby  senior  colleges  and  universities 
and,  as  the  president  of  Union  Junior  College  in 
New  Jersey  put  it,  "They  may  moonlight  on  a 
junior-college  course  or  two."  On  the  West  Coast 
I  was  repeatedly  told  that  it  is  easier  for  junior 
colleges  to  recruit  faculty  if  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  universities.  "It  gives  teachers  a 
chance  to  continue  their  education,"  was  the  most 

"According  to  a  study  made  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  1966,  the  median  salary  of  the 
junior-college  instructor  was  $8,361  (public)  and 
$6407  (private). 
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usual  explanation  of  this.  The  scale  of  pay  in  many 
community-college  systems  is  based  on  advanced 
degrees.  In  California,  however,  even  if  a  man  is 
a  Ph.D.,  he  must  have  what  is  called  a  "junior-col- 
lege credential"  to  teach  in  one  of  the  state's 
community  colleges.  He  must  have  some  "ed"  i  for 
education*  courses  and  some  practice  teaching 
behind  him  just  as  he  would  for  a  job  in  a  primary 
or  secondary  school.  There  are,  however,  teachers 
of  technical  subjects  such  as  welding  and  auto 
mechanics  who  have  no  degrees  whatsoever  but 
whose  practical  experience  is  permitted  to  stand 
in  for  their  lack  of  formal  training.  At  San  Mateo 
College  the  president  told  me,  "We  have  thirty  or 
forty  Ph.D.s  out  of  three  hundred  on  the  faculty 
in  the  daytime  and  four  hundred  at  the  evening 
sessions."  Because  the  emphasis  is  on  teaching 
rather  than  on  scholarship.  Ph.D.s  are  nearly  as 
rare  in  junior-college  faculties  generally  as  they 
are  in  high  schools. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges  last  spring  I  took  part 
as  an  outsider  in  a  session  on  the  evaluation  of 
teachers,  a  somewhat  hopeless  topic,  as  everyone 
there  seemed  to  agree.  But  several  things  emerged 
about  what  the  junior-college  teacher  thinks  of 
himself.  In  the  first  place  he  thinks  of  himself  as 
a  teacher  and  not  as  a  scholar,  and  he  prides  him- 
self, or  so  he  says,  on  not  being  trapped  in  the 
"publish-or-perish"  pressures  that,  presumably, 
make  the  life  of  university  and  senior-college 
faculty  miserable.  They  talk  of  themselves  as 
"student  oriented,"  and  they  contend  that  the 
"teaching-learning"  process  is  their  business.  In 
a  report  by  Roger  H.  Garrison,  formerly  vice  pres- 
ident of  Briarcliff  College,  now  engaged  in  a  na- 
tional study  of  junior-college  teachers,  he  quotes 
one  of  the  many  teachers  whom  he  interviewed  as 
having  said,  "1  am  basically  an  explainer  and  not 
so  much  a  scholar.  I  don't  make  any  apologies  for 
this.  When  you  take  everybody,  you  get  such  a 
wide  variety  of  abilities  in, your  classes  that  your 
main  object  is  to  see  to  it  that  these  kids  get  it 
and  are  able  to  use  it." 


This  attitude  seems  to  be  a  basic  one  among 
junior-college  teachers,  though  it  is  sometime* 
overlaid  with  a  fair  degree  of  cynicism  rooted  ir. 
discouragement.  They  pride  themselves,  however 
on  not  getting  lost  to  their  students  in  the  purlieus] 
of  research.  It  is  not  without  some  relish  that  thej 
have  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the  students  in  uni-i 
versities  recently  against  the  sequestering  of  fac-i 
ulty  from  students.  My  personal  impression  is  that 
the  junior-college  teacher  is  a  great  deal  more  al 
home  intellectually  and  socially  with  the  high- 
school  teacher  than  with  the  college  instructor  or 
professor,  and  I  think,  also,  that  the  junior-college, 
president  is  more  at  home  with  the  school  super- 
intendent than  with  the  senior-college  president 
This  obviously  is  a  generalization,  and  I  do  not 
quite  trust  it  myself. 

Who  Runs  Them? 

l,he  level  of  administration  of  the  junior  col- 
leges in  my  state,"  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges said  to  me  at  their  meeting  in  St.  Louis.j 
"leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  ...  to  put  it 
mildly."  In  his  particular  state  the  community 
colleges  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  local  school 
systems,  so  that  the  boss  of  the  community-collegt 
president  is  the  local  school  superintendent,  which 
means  that  the  president  is  also  the  creature  ot, 
the  local  school  board.  This  has  not  been  an  un- 
usual situation,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  one.  Man.v 
community  colleges  grew  out  of  local  school  sys-: 
terns  to  meet  local  needs,  but  school-board  super- 
vision is  a  situation  that  community-college 
faculties  and  administrators  generally  look  upon 
with  distrust.  It  groups  them  automatically  with! 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state  and 
not  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  alst 
makes  them  liable  to  local  political  pressures.  They 
are  accustomed  to  local  pressures  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  technical  courses  they  give,  and  they 
welcome  them  as  essential  to  meeting  local  needs, 
but  like  college  teachers  everywhere  they  resent 
having  the  contents  and  texts  of  their  courses  in 
the  liberal  arts  subject  to  political  scrutiny.  The 
inclination  is  now  to  divorce  the  community  col- 
leges from  local  school  districts  and  to  establish 
community-college  districts  which  come  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  education 
as  part  of  the  system  of  higher  education.  Thb 
divorce  also  means  that  the  community  colleges 
have  the  advantage  of  support  from  the  top  and 
guidance  too. 

One  of  the  unhappy  results  of  the  identification 
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of  the  community  college  with  the  local  school 
system  was  explained  to  me  by  Rodney  Berg,  at 
that  time  the  president  of  Everett  Junior  College, 
one  of  the  older  community  colleges  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  forty  miles  north  of  Seattle.*  "Sup- 
posing," he  said,  "a  community  wants  to  set  up  a 
college.  The  superintendent  of  schools  looks  around 
for  somebody  to  be  its  president,  and  he  picks  a 
local  junior-high-school  principal  and  rewards  him 
for  long  service  by  giving  him  the  job.  He  may  be 
a  great  junior-high-school  principal,  but  he  doesn't 
know  anything  about  the  problems  of  running  a 
community  college,  and  he  just  flounders  around." 
This  may  be  an  extreme  example  but,  obviously, 
the  rate  of  proliferation  of  community  colleges  is 
at  the  base  of  the  problem  of  finding  adequate 
administrators. 

When  I  talked  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Gleazer, 
the  executive  director  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges,  a  man  who  impressed  me  as 
extremely  able,  with  humor  and  a  kind  of  confident 
calm,  he  said  he  has  three  or  four  calls  a  week 
asking  him  to  suggest  presidents  for  new  (and 
some  old)  junior  colleges.  He  said.  "They  call  up 
I  and  say,  'We  have  a  board.  We're  ready  to  get 
started.  Where  do  we  get  a  president  ?'  " 

Some  of  the  presidents  come  from  four-year 
colleges,  where  they  have  been  deans  or  directors 
of  public  relations  or  chairmen  of  departments. 
Some  are  Doctors  of  Education  who  have  special- 
ized in  administration  in  colleges  of  education, 
many  of  which  now  give  courses  in  community- 
college  problems  and  procedures.  In  its  1964  report 
the  AAJC  noted  that  it  had  compiled  "a  bibliogra- 
phy of  some  six  hundred  doctoral  dissertation 
titles  dealing  with  junior-college  education." 

Unpredictable  Future 

len  years  ago,"  the  president  of  Union  Junior 
College  in  New  Jersey,  Kenneth  C.  MacKay,  said 
to  me,  "I  encountered  ignorance  everywhere  about 
the  junior  college  and  indifference  to  it.  Now  they 
expect  us  to  solve  all  their  problems." 

By  "they"  he  meant  not  only  the  students  of 
college  age  in  his  community  and  their  parents; 
he  also  meant  local  businesses  and  four-year  col- 
leges with  more  pressure  on  their  admissions 
offices  than  they  could  handle.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression that  junior-college  administrators  are  not 
only  astonished  by  their  own  importance  and  the 

*Dr.  Berg  has  since  become  president  of  a  new 
junior  college  in  Du  Page  County,  Illinois.  There  is 
a  junior-college  game  of  musical  (administrative) 
chairs. 


rapid  growth  of  their  colleges,  but  are  rather  awed 
by  it.  How  can  one  not  be  awed,  for  example,  by 
the  fact  that  the  master  plan  in  Dallas  County 
(Mr.  Gleazer  told  me  this)  calls  eventually  for 
seven  campuses  with  ten  thousand  students  on 
each  campus?  The  president  of  the  Dallas  com- 
munity colleges  receives  $35,000  a  year,  the  high- 
est salary  paid  to  any  Dallas  County  public  official. 

"We  have  no  option.  We've  got  to  move,  to  do  the 
best  we  can,"  Mr.  Gleazer  told  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  last  spring. 
Where  are  the  funds  coming  from?  Where  will  the 
community  colleges  find  the  100,000  more  teachers 
they  will  need  by  1975?  "The  junior  college  is  a 
large  and  important  segment  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States,"  L.  P.  Rand,  one  of  the  move- 
ment's many  enthusiastic  spokesmen,  wrote,  "and 
it  shows  signs  of  becoming  the  largest  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  important." 

The  leap  from  near  invisibility  to  the  limelight 
has  been  a  precarious  one,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  community-college  movement  has  landed 
very  squarely  on  its  feet.  It  remains  little  under- 
stood by  the  community  at  large  or  by  the  com- 
munity's better-educated  members.  Its  functions 
are  so  diverse,  its  pupils  so  scattered,  and  its 
efforts  to  be  all  things  to  all  students  so  deter- 
mined that  it  escapes  identification,  and  identity 
is  one  of  the  things  it  most  wants.  In  general  it 
has  been  looked  down  upon  by  holders  of  B.A.  de- 
grees as  a  refuge  for  the  stupid,  and  it  has  been 
avoided  as  a  place  to  teach  by  most  serious  scholars 
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as  having  no  academic  status  and  offering  no  in- 
tellectual companionship.  For  the  socially  ambi- 
tious it  is  a  limbo  better  not  discussed. 

The  first  problem  of  the  junior  college,  then,  is 
to  establish  itself  in  the  educational  firmament  as 
a  recognized  step  in  the  educational  process.  It 
must  fight  pressures  on  it  to  become  what  it  is  not, 
and  one  of  those  pressures  is  to  turn  it  into  a 
"regular"  college.  There  are  a  great  many  com- 
munities that  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  their 
local  prestige  to  have  a  full-fledged  four-year  col- 
lege, and  many  community  college  presidents,  who 
ardently  believe  in  the  two-year  college,  are  under 
pressure  to  have  their  institutions  "grow  up"  into 
four-year  colleges.  This  four-year  college  attitude 
does  not  come  just  from  without.  One  college  pres- 
ident told  me  that  he  has  to  wage  a  continuing 
battle  with  some  members  of  his  faculty  to  keep 
them  convinced  that  the  two-year  college  is  an 
important  educational  institution  in  its  own  right, 
with  its  own  special  function  and,  hopefully,  with 
its  own  distinguished  future. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  community-college 
circles  that  ultimately  the  junior  college  will  take 
over  entirely  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
colleges.  In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  in  June  1963 
on  "Higher  Education  in  the  21st  Century,"  Alvin 
C.  Eurich,  then  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  said  that 
by  the  year  2000  the  first  two  years  of  college 
would  come  "almost  wholly  within  the  province  of 
the  junior  college."  The  idea  harks  back  to  the  last 
century  and  President  Harper  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  it  is  current  in  Florida,  where  one 
of  the  new  state  universities  now  being  built  will 
not  accept  any  freshmen  or  sophomores.  According 
to  an  excellent  article  by  Thomas  E.  O'Connell  in 
the  New  Republic,  "Their  students  will  all  be 
community  college  transfers." 

"Don't  overlook  the  athletic  coaches,"  the  presi- 
dent of  a  community  college  who  was  once  a 
physical-education  teacher  said  to  me.  "Can  you 
imagine  their  wanting  to  give  up  freshmen  and 
sophomores?  Oh,  brother!  And  the  alumni?  Can 
you  hear  t  hem  howl  ?" 

This  will  lie  just  one  of  many  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  path  of  converting  the  community  college 
into  a  permanent  and  nationwide  substitute  for 

*It  seems  likely  that  when  the  community  and 
junior  colleges  replace  the  first  two  years  of  senior 
colleges,  the  college  will  not  oease  to  lie  four-year 
institutions,  hut  will  use  their  second  two  years  for 
graduate  study,  jumping  oil"  places  for  the  Ph.D.  or 
homes  for  the  completion  of  the  M.A.  In  essence  this 
will  mean  that  the  advanced  students  will  study  with 
teachers  more  interested  rn  research  than  in  pedagogy, 
and  the  student  at  junior  college  will  he  exposed  to  a 
faculty  chiefly  devoted  to  the  arts  of  teaching. 


the  first  two  years  of  senior  college.  But  when  the 
prediction  of  its  inevitability  comes  from  so  many 
and  such  sound  sources,  the  possibility  becomes  a 
likelihood.  Not  until  this  comes  to  pass,  however, 
will  the  community  college  have  arrived  at  a  totally 
accepted  place  in  the  educational  hierarchy.  In  | 
the  meantime  it  will  continue  to  be  regarded  by  ' 
those  to  whom  higher  education  means  the  tradi-; 
tional  college-not  trade  schools  or  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  grades-as  a  sidestep,  a  haven  for 
the  merely  passable  and  the  indigent  bright,  as, 
"a  second-rate  place  for  second-rate  kids." 

One  cannot  blame  those  involved  in  the  com- 
munity-college movement  for  reacting  to  such  an 
attitude  with  justifiable  indignation.  "What  do  you 
mean  second-rate?"  Mr.  Gleazer  retorted  to  this 
suggestion.  "The  point  is  that  this  kind  of  college 
has  invited  or  persuaded  a  new  kind  of  college- 
going  population,  those  who  have  not  had  funds, 
those  who  are  adults  in  the  community,  those 
whose  academic  records  have  not  been  outstand- 
ing, those  for  whom  a  one-  or  two-year  program  to 
prepare  for  employment  is  what  they  are  looking  :.: 
for  at  a  particular  time.  Are  those  second-rate? 
The  Ford  was  developed  to  provide  inexpensive, 
reliable  transportation.  A  great  new  world  was 
opened  up  to  millions  because  a  vehicle  was  de- 
signed for  the  mass  public.  Was  that  second-rate? 
We  must  evaluate  performance  in  terms  of  objec- 
tives, reasons  for  being.  .  .  .  Does  it  get  people  to  5 
their  destination— isn't  that  the  test?" 

I  doubt  if  there  are  very  many  junior  colleges 
that  would  welcome  having  this  test  rigidly  ap- 
plied to  them  ...  at  least  not  yet.  Too  small  a 
percentage  of  those  who  climb  aboard  the  new 
vehicle  actually  reach  their  destination;  too  many 
have  no  clear  notion  of  what  their  destination  is, 
and  too  many  others  fall  by  the  wayside. 

For  all  its  promise,  for  all  the  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  drivers,  the  vehicle  is  in  many 
respects  still  in  the  Model  T  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment .  .  .  going  down  the  educational  superhigh 
way  hell  for  leather. 
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Larry  L.  King 

JOE  POOL 
OF 

HUAC 

McCarthy  in  the  round 


In  the  bar  of  the  Congressional  Hotel  soon  after  his  unusual 
hearings,  Joe  took  a  few  bows,  pondered  his  chances  for  reelection 
from  Dallas,  and  then  headed  down  the  hall  toward  Vietnam. 


Until  a  certain  hectic  week  in  August,  Joe  Pool 
was  just  another  junior  Congressman.  His  pet 
legislative  scheme  would  have  turned  a  Texas 
mountaintop  into  a  National  Park— provided,  Pool 
made  clear,  that  a  major  oil  company  retain  drill- 
ing and  mineral  rights.  True,  he  had  got  his  name 
in  the  paper  a  few  months  previously  when  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  inves- 
tigated the  inner  tickings  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
He  also  had  been  the  subject  of  Page  One  stories 
when  his  $30,000  fund-raising  "Appreciation 
Dinner"  in  Washington  coincided  with  Drew 
Pearson's  revelations  in  the  Dodd  Case,  causing 
suspicious  reporters  to  show  up  and  count  the 
lobbyists,  contractors,  and  professional  glad- 
handers  among  Pool's  official  appreciators.  But 
roly-poly  Joe  Pool  remained,  until  late  this  sum- 
mer, slightly  less  anonymous  than  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  He  was  also  having  reelection  troubles 
from  a  Republican  in  his  new  Dallas  district. 

Then  came  his  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  hearings.  A  week  after  the  storm  broke 
he  proudly  told  a  cheering  Dallas  crowd,  "Little 
Joe  has  been  catapulted  into  a  very  prominent 
spot  in  American  history  overnight."  The  Dallas 
Morning  Netvs  rhapsodized:  "The  [House  Un- 
American  ActivitiesJ  Committee,  since  the  day  of 
Texas'  Martin  Dies,  has  been  the  people's  last  re- 
sort against  those  in  Washington  who  are  lenient 
on  rats  in  our  midst.  In  protecting  the  function  of 


this  Committee,  Mr.  Pool  is  protecting  the  voice 
of  the  people."  A  woman  wired:  "AN  AMER- 
ICAN HERO  WAS  BORN  TODAY."  A  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas,  man  resorted  to  special  delivery 
and  a  special  form  of  Latin  to  advise:  "NON 
CARBORUNDUM  ILLEG1TIMI !"  ("Don't  Let 
the  Bastards  Grind  You  Down!").  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  told  Pool  that  if  he  would  get 
up  to  their  national  convention  in  the  New  York 
Hilton,  they'd  lay  a  special  award  on  him. 

When  Congressman  Pool  flew  home  for  the 
weekend,  some  three  hundred  Dallas  boosters 
jammed  a  hotel  ballroom  to  sing  "For  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow."  Placards  said,  "Give  'Em  Hell, 
Joe!"  Spokesmen  for  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  VFW  variously 
gave  Joe  the  nod  in  impromptu  eulogies  over  Davy 
Crockett,  Sam  Houston,  and  Douglas  MacArthur. 
An  ancient  warrior  represented  as  being  eighty- 
eight  years  old  and  a  veteran  of  San  Juan  Hill, 
garbed  in  a  Rough  Rider's  outfit,  paused  to  give 
the  Congressman  a  palsied  salute.  A  woman 
shouted,  "You're  my  next  President,  Joe  Baby!" 
Others  took  it  up. 

It  was  too  much.  Joe  Pool  wandered  around  the 
ballroom  shaking  hands,  as  he  told  me,  "bawling 
like  a  baby."  "When  all  that  happened  it— well,  it 
just  got  to  me.  I  felt  humble,  you  know  whatta 
mean  ?"  Pool  recovered  from  his  attack  of  humility 
long  enough  to  tell  the  throng,  "Most  Americans 
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live  for  the  day  when  they  can  do  something  for 
their  country  that  will  go  down  in  history.  I  feel 
like  I  did  exactly  that  last  week."  That  started 
them  singing  again. 

Writing  in  a  national  magazine  recently,  his- 
torian Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  suggested  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  "McCarthy  Era."  Pointing  out 
that  witch-hunting  traditionally  reaches  its  peak 
during  wars,  Schlesinger  wrote,  "If  history  re- 
peats itself— and  history  sometimes  does— the  war 
in  Vietnam  ought  to  produce  something  roughly 
comparable  to  the  McCarthy  phenomenon.  The 
Vietnamese  war  is  just  as  frustrating  as  the 
Korean  war  and  a  good  deal  harder  for  most  peo- 
ple to  understand.  ...  As  the  war  increasingly 
dominates  and  obsesses  our  national  life,  we  can 
look  for  the  appearance  of  associated  symptoms: 
the  oversimplification  of  issues,  the  exchange  of 
invective,  the  questioning  of  motives  and  loyal- 
ties, and  the  degradation  of  debate." 

If  we  are  to  have  a  new  Mc(  'arthy  Era  we  must, 
by  a  small  extension  of  logic,  have  a  new 
McCarthy.  Does  Joe  Pool  qualify?  What  manner 
of  cat  is  he? 

"Yew  Ole  Liberal  Thang" 

It  was  World  War  II  that  opened  Pool's  eyes  to 
the  joys  of  "investigative  work."  His  biographical 
sketch  notes  that  he  served  as  "special  investiga- 
tor with  Air  Corps  Intelligence."  Pool  says  that 
"when  a  plane  crashed  we'll  cordon  off  the  area 
and  try  to  reconstruct  what  happened,  figure  out. 
what  went  wrong."  For  a  time  he  was  a  Provost 
.Marshal's  gumshoe,  looking  into  thefts,  frauds, 
larcenies,  and  crooked  crap  games  in  a  half-dozen 
Southwestern  states. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1952, 
and  in  time  became  Chairman  of  the  House  Inves- 
tigating Committee  During  this  period  the  state 
government  was  rocked  by  major  scandals  involv- 
ing insurance  companies,  loan  sharks,  real-estate 
schemes,  and  the  Veterans'  land  program.  At- 
tendant explosions  sent  a  few  folks  to  jail  (includ- 
ing the  Texas  Land  Commissioner  and  a  State 
Representative),  inspired  at  least  one  prominent 
suicide,  and  caused  another  public  figure  to  seek 
the  better  climate  of  Brazil.  Joe  Pool's  Investigat- 
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ing  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  this. 
It  did,  however,  war  on  lewd  and  horror  comic 

books. 

To  this  day  Joe  is  intrigued  by  intrigue.  Some 
months  ago  I  chanced  upon  the  Congressman  in  a 
Capitol  corridor.  Perhaps  I  eyed  him  a  bit  warily, 
for  I  had  just  written  in  the  Texas  Observer  of 
his  votes,  and  in  less  than  complimentary  terms. 

Pool  jovially  hailed  me  in  the  thick  accent  of 
our  common  habitat.  "Yew  ole  Liberal  thang, 
yew!  Lemme  buy  yew  a  cuppa  coffee.  Ah  wanta  ij 
talk  turkey  to  yew." 

What  Joe  wanted  to  talk  turkey  about  was  the  t 
upcoming  HUAC  hearings  into  operations  of  the  J 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  Joe  had  a  scheme.  We  would  go,  the  ; 
two  of  us,  in  tandem  and  incognito,  into  the 
seedier  traps  of  deepest  Dixie— into  snooker  par- 
lors, roadside  honky-tonks,  cheap  hotels,  stock-car  ■ 
race  tracks,  hillbilly  dance  joints,  fishing  and  ! 
hunting  clubs— there  to  infiltrate  the  Klan,  during  - 
the  annual  adjournment  of  Congress,  until  we 
knew  its  spookiest  secrets  by  heart.  "You  gotta  i 
have  undercover  work  to  get  anywhere  on  a  thang 
like  this,"  Joe  assured  me.  "We'll  wear  ole  clothes. 
Khaki  britches  and  short-sleeved  sports  shirts  and 
thangs  like  that.  I  betcha  we  can  crack  'em." 

"Godamighty,  Joe,"  I  said.  "We'd  probably  get 
killed!" 

Pool  acted  as  if  he  hadn't  heard.  He  said,  "We  j 
can  get  the  evidence.  I  don't  have  any  doubts 
about  that.  You  can  get  you  some  good  stories 
that'll  sell,  and  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  you  can  J 
keep  all  the  money.  All  I  want  is  the  publicity." 
He  stared  at  me  over  his  coffee  cup  there  in  . 
the  hushed  splendor  of  the  House  Restaurant. 
"A-course,"  he  said,  thought f idly,  "you'll  have  to 
shave  that  shaggy  ole  beard  oil." 

A  Barstool  Kind  of  Frankness 

.^^.s  Harry  Truman  once  said  of  Stalin  in  an  un-  • 
guarded  moment,  "I  like  Ole  Joe."  He  is  a  jovial 
companion  at  libations,  quick  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  his  table,  and  maybe  the  neighboring  one  as 
well.  He  is  good  to  his  employees,  paying  them  J 
well  and  smiling  away  mistakes.  He  makes  easy  s 
jokes  on  himself.  Only  five  feet,  six  inches  tall  and  , 
admitting  to  2.'5f>  pounds,  he  likes  to  tell  of  being 
introduced  as  the  Congressman-at-Large  to  a  lady 
who  cracked.  "Well,  you  durn  sure  look  like  you 
qualify  !" 

Somebody  over  at  The  New  Republic  wrote  that 
Joe  would  have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed,  that  he 
looks  like  "a  frog  on  a  lily  pad,"  and  that  "he  is 
not  very  bright."  If  is  true  that  you  can  relax  be- 


side  Pool  without  feeling  like  he  may  steal  your 
girl.  He  may  not  be  much  prettier  than  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  he  will  never  bore  you  with  a  lot 
of  small  talk  about  Dostoevski  or  the  later  plays 
of  T.  S.  Eliot  or  prevailing  economic  conditions 
in  Peru.  One  should  not  deduce  from  this,  how- 
,  ever,  that  Joe  Pool  is  without  resources. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  in  Pool's  office  when  a 
staff  member  told  him  of  a  Dallas  newspaper  story 
to  the  effect  that  his  GOP  opponent  was  having 
trouble  gaining  meaningful  financial  backing 
from  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Pool 
looked  up  from  signing  his  mail  and  drawled,  "I 
thought  that  never  would  get  printed.  Planted 
that  rumor  nearly  two  weeks  ago."  He  led  the 
laughter. 

There  is  sometimes  a  sort  of  blurted,  barstool 
frankness  about  him  that  makes  you  wonder 
whether  he  ever  kept  a  secret.  Asked  why  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  House  to  vote  against  the 
Wilderness  Pill  ( to  preserve  certain  wooded  areas 
in  their  native  state)  when  it  passed  388  to  1,  he 
said,  "Well,  I  figured  I  could  throw  my  conserva- 
tive friends  an  anti-Lyndon  vote  and  at  the  same 
time  not  do  much  damage."  In  the  summer  of 
1963,  Pool  rather  curiously  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  would  sleep  in  his  Congressional 
office  "until  the  demonstrators  disperse."  He  did, 
for  one  night,  which  was  the  announced  duration 
of  the  March  on  Washington  anyway.  Two  years 
later,  when  I  pressed  him  for  an  explanation  of 
what  he  had  expected  to  accomplish  by  the  theatri- 
cal act,  Pool  said  candidly,  "Tell  you  the  truth,  Pm 
not  sure  I  could  explain  it  to  myself.  It  just 
seemed  like  a  good  idea  at  the  time." 

Perhaps  Pool  is  most  appreciated  in  profes- 
I1  sional  circles  for  his  ability  to  walk  the  political 
chalk  line  well  enough  to  keep  the  President's 
goodwill  even  while  voting  against  most  of  the 
President's  programs.  There  is  nothing  espe- 
I  cially  mystic  about  why  Joe  Pool  has  so  much  un- 
expended coin  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  piggy  bank. 

A  few  years  ago  LBJ  wanted  to  appear  on  the 
Texas  ballot  both  as  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator 
I  and  on  the  national  ticket.  This  required  a  May, 
rather  than  a  July  Democratic  Primary  (as  was 
customary)  if  Johnson  hoped  to  go  to  the  July 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1960  with  his 
a  Senatorial   renomination   locked   up.  Technical 
I  points  were  involved,  some  requiring  an  amend- 
1  ment  to  the  Texas  Constitution,  but  the  main  goal 
]  was  to  allow  Johnson  to  hedge  his  political  bet.  It 
I  was  Joe  Pool,  then  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
I  lature,  who  rushed  forward  to  sponsor  the  neces- 
j  sary  bill  and  gain  its  enactment. 

Having  served  his  political  apprenticeship  in 
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the  boondocks,  Pool  was  elected  to  Congress  in  a 
manner  that  seems  to  have  been  preordained.  He 
was  one  of  two  dozen  candidates,  all  so  obscure 
they  might  have  profitably  robbed  liquor  stores 
without  wearing  masks,  to  vie  for  the  Congress- 
man-at-Large  seat  vacated  by  Martin  Dies.  An 
El  Paso  County  judge  led  the  first  primary  from 
here  to  Iwo  Jima,  Pool  barely  qualifying  for  the 
showdown  runoff  thirty  days  later.  Within  a  week 
the  leading  candidate  had  been  indicted  (and  was 
ultimately  convicted)  of  income-tax  evasion;  he 
had  not  filed  an  income  tax  in  ten  years.  Pool  got 
to  Washington  virtually  by  default.  He  immedi- 
ately asked  for  his  seat  on  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Live  Men  and  Dead  Women 

I  called  on  Congressman  Pool  in  Washington  the 
Monday  following  his  hero's  welcome  in  Dallas. 
A  uniformed  Capitol  Hill  policeman,  eyeing  my 
beard,  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me.  Jean  Jones, 
Pool's  executive  secretary,  the  sight  of  whom  will 
almost  automatically  make  you  think  of  Girls,  has 
suffered  everything  on  Capitol  Hill  from  bearded 
prophets  to  cocktail-hour  proposals  of  marriage. 
She  spoke  to  the  nervous  cop  in  tones  meant  to 
assure  him  that  I  carried  no  bombs. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  Washington  Wall- 
paper: autographed  photos  of  the  mighty  (HST, 
JFK,  LBJ)  and  the  obscure  (booted  Texas  oil 
barons,  a  4-H  Club  champion  who  had  probably 
raised  the  fattest  hog,  mink-clad  matrons  giving 
Pool,  or  perhaps  receiving  from  him,  some  cer- 
tificate or  scroll  of  special  merit ) .  There  were  oil 
paintings  by  student  Rembrandts  at  Southern 
Methodist  or  Texas  Christian.  Just  inside  the 
Congressman's  private  chamber  is  a  partition 
shielding  him  from  a  view  of  the  sink  where  his 
staffers  brew  mildly  vile  pots  of  coffee.  The  parti- 
tion was  festooned  with  colorful  record  jackets 
advertising  the  triumphs  of  certain  hillbilly  or 
rock-'n'-roll  music  men.  A  neat,  hand-lettered  sign 
said,  "These  Records  Made  in  Texas!" 

Behind  his  executive  desk  Joe  Pool  came  oft"  like 
the  lean,  loose-jointed  Texan  of  legend  the  same 
way  R.  C.  Cola  comes  off  as  Chateauneuf  du  Pape. 
He  filled  the  padded  chair,  horizontally  speaking, 
though  you  had  the  notion  that  maybe  under  the 
desk  his  feet  didn't  quite  reach  the  floor.  "Come  on 
in,"  he  said,  grinning.  "Hail,  I  put  up  with  lots 
worse  than  you,  lately." 

We  both  enthused  over  his  new  prominence. 
Pool  lovingly  described  his  Dallas  homecoming, 
and  how  the  salute  of  the  old  Rough  Rider  had 
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moved  him  to  tears.  Art  Cameron,  a  young  Capitol 
Hill  lawyer  assisting  Pool  with  "Constitutional 
questions,"  relaxed  on  the  couch  with  a  fat  Con- 
stitution Annotated .  Behind  the  partition  Jean 
Jones  ran  water  and  clanked  a  coffee  pot. 

"You're  a  writer,"  Pool  accused  me,  suddenly. 
"Tell  me  somethin'.  Few  days  ago  I  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  kid  from  the  school  paper  up  at  Har- 
vard. You  know,  Harvard  College?"  I  said  I 
knew.  "Anyway,  he  promised  he'd  call  back  today," 
Pool  said,  "to  let  me  check  my  direct  quotes  out. 
But  he  didn't  call.  You  reckon  he  will?" 

I  said  I  had  no  way  of  knowing. 

"1  doubt  it,"  Joe  judged.  "He  tole  me  he  didn't 
sec  eye-to-eye  with  me.  Which  didn't  come  as  too 
big  a  surprise.  He  probably  went  off  and  wrote  it 
like  he  wanted  to."  He  toyed  with  an  ashtray. 
"A-course,"  he  said,  elaborately  casual,  "I  had 
Art  here,  and  Jean,  with  me  all  the  time  In  was 
here.  They  can  be  my  witnesses  ...  if  I  need  'em." 

The  prospective  witnesses  went  with  us  to  the 
Capitol  Hill  Democratic  Club  across  the  street 
when  I  volunteered  to  buy  post-work  drinks.  "The 
thing  about  this  man,"  Art  Cameron  said,  once 
we'd  claimed  a  table,  "is  that  he  handled  himself 
so  beautifully  during  all  those  outbursts.  He  had 
to  make  quick  decisions  time  after  time  after  time. 
And  he  always  made  the  right  one."  Pool  dropped 
his  head  and  said  modestly  that,  well,  some  people 
might  not  agree  with  that,  but  he'd  done  the  best 
he  could  and  he  knew  one  thing  about  it :  he'd  sure 
earned  his  money  tliat  particular  week.  Miss  Jones 
said,  "It  was  a  real  education.  I  learned  that  a 
reporter  can  paint  any  picture  he  wants  just  by 
being  selective— by  writing  some  things  and  leav- 
ing out  other  things.  That  damn  Washington 
Post!  You  read  the  actual  transcripts  and  you'll 
find  a  different  hearing  than  the  one  you  read 
about  in  the  papers."  Pool  said,  philosophically, 
that  well,  you  can't  fight  City  Hall,  and  Art  Cam- 
eron said  that  was  for  sure. 

I  remarked  that  Pool's  GOP  opponent,  who  a 
few  weeks  earlier  had  been  judged  capable  of  win- 
ning, must  have  suddenly  felt  as  if  the  moon  and 
the  stars  had  dropped  on  him. 

Pool  grinned.  "I  dunno.  .  .  .  He  jumped  on  me 
in  the  papers.  Said  I'd  did  the  same  thing  as  all 
those  street  rioters  when  1  ignored  that  court 
order.  I  don't  think  anybody  very  smart's  gonna 
see  it  like  that.  A-course,  you  never  can  tell  .  .  ." 

"Hell,"  I  said,  "the  only  way  you  can  lose  this 
election,  Joe,  is  to  get  caught  in  bed  with  a  live 
man  or  a  dead  woman." 

Tool  boomed  with  laughter.  He  poked  his  finger 
at  me  in  a  stabbing  motion,  gasping  mirth-  "You 
.  .  .  said  .  .  .  that!  /  didn't." 


A  Congressional  staffer  in  a  bow  tie  paused  to 
wring  Pool's  hand.  "You  really  got  after  those 
nuts,"  he  said.  "I'm  proud  of  you,  Congressman." 
Pool  thanked  him  and  noted  that  "they  really 
got  after  me,  for  a  while  there,  didn't  they?"  He 
offered  to  buy  his  admirer  a  drink  but  the  fellow 
explained  about  a  waiting  wife  and  dinner. 

John  Saylor,  an  affable  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican long  a  fixture  in  tne  House,  who  gets  along 
so  well  with  his  Democratic  colleagues  that  he 
feels.a's  much  at  home  in  their  private  club  as  he 
does  in  the  GOP's  Capitol  Hill  Club  around  the 
corner,  ambled  by  and  gave  Pool  a  friendly  wink. 
"You  want  to  know  why  I  get  along  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle?"  Art  Cameron  asked  me,  biparti- 
sanly.  He  tugged  at  Saylor's  elbow  and  introduced 
us.  He  told  me  that  Saylor  had  stayed  at  his  grand- 
mother's funeral  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  than 
any  other  Congressman  had.  We  chatted  for  a 
while  with  Saylor.  Then  he  wandered  off  in  search 
of  bigger  game. 

Joe  Takes  Some  Bows 

Two  or  three  other  people  stopped  to  congratu- 
late Pool  as  he  sat  basking  in  his  new  glory,  smil- 
ingly mumbling  something  about  how  "the  Com- 
monists"  probably  didn't  agree  but  he  sure  as  heck 
did  appreciate  it.  Pool  stopped  Arizona  Democrat 
Morris  "Mo"  Udall,  who  happened  by  with  three 
constituents  in  tow,  and  through  gasps  of  laugh- 
ter, his  broad  belly  shaking  uncontrollably,  he  re- 
peated my  crack  about  being  "caught  in  bed  with 
a  live  man  or  a  dead  woman."  Udall  smiled  as  if 
his  feet  hurt  and  moved  on. 

Soon  the  crowd  thinned,  shuffling  away  to  the 
bar  or  in  search  of  dinner.  1  asked  Pool  what  he 
thought  the  HUAC  hearings  had  proved.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "it  proves  the  Commonists  are  behind  all 
this  treason.  They  showed  their  true  colors.  Lot 
of  'em  admitted  being  Commonists,  or  Marxist- 
Leninists  or  Progressive  Labor,  or  whatever  it  is." 
Suddenly,  he  beamed,  turning  to  Jean  Jones: 
"Say,  Jean,  my  opponent  says  he's  a  Progressive 
Republican.  Think  we  can  make  anything  out  of 
that?"  They  laughed  like  winners  who  own  the 
d  ice. 

Why,  I  asked  Joe,  had  he  abruptly  ended  the 
hearings— even  when  two  witnesses,  who  had  been 
officially  called,  clamored  to  testify? 

Pool  said,  "We  thought  we'd  proved  what  we 
set  out  to  prove.  They  said  they  was  Commonists! 
And  then,  too,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  we  gave  those 
two  boys— the  ones  who  didn't  testify— their  Con- 
stitutional rights.  Give  'em  time  to  prepare  their 


defenses.  Get  lawyers."  He  explained  that  the  two 
had  been  represented  by  Arthur  Kinoy,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  attorney  who  had  been 
bodily  carried  to  jail.  "You  know,"  Joe  confided, 
leaning  across  the  table,  "that  Kinoy  thang  had 
me  worried  for  a  while.  If  that  judge  had  found 
him  not  guilty— Lord  God!  Well,  I'da  been  in  for 
it!"  (Kinoy  was  fined  $50  on  disturbance  charges 
by  a  judge  in  the  District  of  Columbia.)  Pool  felt 
another  seizure  of  confidential  information  com- 
ing on.  He  said  in  a  conspiratorial  tone,  "You 
know  the  luckiest  thang  we  ever  done?  Hold  those 
Klan  hearings!  Yessir!  Now  we  can  say  we  got 
the  Klan  and  the  Commonists  after  us  at  the  same 
time!"  His  eyes  twinkled  over  such  twin  good  for- 
tune. 

I  said  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  White  House, 
ias  well  as  the  Congressional  leadership,  had  soured 
on  the  stormy  HUAC  hearings  and  had  instructed 
Pool  to  stop  them.  Anything  to  it? 

"Not  a  thang  in  the  world,"  Pool  said,  heatedly. 
"A-course,  I  guess  a  lot  of  people  might  like  to 
think  so!" 

I  mentioned  the  Johnson  Administration's  op- 
position to  the  bill.  The  Administration  had  taken 
'the  position,  I  said,  that  no  new  legislation  is 
needed ;  that  the  demonstrations  are  a  long  way 
from  treason;  that  since  Vietnam  isn't  officially 
'a  war,"  Congress  must  move  slow  in  legislating 
Dunitively  against  dissenters.  Could  Pool  account 
for  the  Administration's  logic? 

Pool  said  that  maybe  I'd  better  ask  the  Presi- 
flent;  he  couldn't  tell  him  what  to  do,  either.  Then 
ie  added,  "Some  of  those  Administration  wit- 
nesses didn't  stand  up  too  well  to  the  Committee. 
That  Army  General— the  one  that  testified  that  all 
I  hem  demonstrations  don't  hurt  our  troop  morale? 
['Veil,  when  we  pinned  him  down  he  admitted  it 
night  help  the  Vietcong's  morale!  That's  the  same 
Ihing,  now,  don't  you  think?" 

Art  Cameron  said,  "Oh,  Congressman  Ichord 
■  tot  that  out  of  the  General  so  beautifully.  It  was 
ust  .  .  .  well,  beautifulV 

Pool  said  that  you  sure  couldn't  put  much  past 
lie  Dick  Ichord.  Then  he  told  Cameron,  "We  got 
lis  Ramsey  Clark  comin'  up  here  to  testify  to- 
Torrow." 

I  "He'll  be  pretty  tough,"  Cameron  predicted. 
,  "I  dunno,"  Pool  said.  "I  heard  he  said  he 
'ouldn't  hurt  us  much." 
I  "He's  an  Administration  witness." 
:  "Well  ...  I  heard  that,  anyway." 

"You  just  wait,"  Cameron  warned.  "I'll  bet  he 
g.nrows  you  some  real  Constitutional  toughies." 
I  "That  right?"  Pool  asked.  He  gazed  into  his 
J  lass,  discouraged. 
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"Joe,"  I  said,  "some  people  see  you  as  'the  New 
McCarthy.'  You  have  any  comment?" 

Pool's  laugh  seemed  genuine.  "Boy!  If  I  ever 
heard  one  to  quit  on,  that's  it!  Waiter,  brang  me 
the  check  for  this  table!"  While  he  signed  the 
check,  dismissing  my  halfhearted  efforts  to  pay, 
he  shook  his  head :  "Yew  ole  Liberals !  1  dunno. . . ." 

I  told  the  Congressman  I  hoped  to  see  him  later 
in  the  week.  "Make  it  before  Thursday,"  he  said. 
"I'm  goin'  to  Vietnam." 

To  Vietnam! 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  offhandedly.  Then  he  grinned. 
"Reckon  what  my  Republican  opponent's  gonna 
say  about  that?" 

I  mumbled  that  I  didn't  even  know  what  to  say. 
When  had  this  come  about?  And  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

"I'm  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, too,"  Pool  reminded  me.  "Chairman's 
asked  me  to  go  over  and  investigate  our  boys'  mail 
service.  We've  had  a  lotta  complaints  that  the 
mail's  been  slow  gettin'  there,  and  thangs  like 
that."  He  added  quickly  that  the  assignment  had 
been  given  him  "before  all  this  notoriety." 

Would  he  talk  to  the  troops  about  their  morale, 
or  whether  antiwar  demonstrations  hurt  their 
cause  ? 

"You  betcha !  You  just  betcha!  And  I'm  takin' 
a  whole  shoebox  full  of  letters  people  have  give 
me  since  this  thang  come  up.  I'm  gonna  show 
those  boys  over  there  fightin'  Commonism  that 
America's  backin'  'em  up!  And  that  all  these  dad- 
gummed  Vietniks  and  beatniks  and  whatnot  with 
their  beards—"  He  trailed  off,  momentarily 
abashed. 

I  said,  "Joe,  you  sure  do  make  it  sound  per- 
sonal." 

"Aw,"  Pool  said,  "I  didn't  mean  youl" 
Joe  told  me  to  take  it  easy,  moving  away. 
Somebody  at  the  bar  yelled,  "Hey  there.  States- 
man!" as  he  walked  by.  Somebody  else  called, 
where  was  his  police  escort?  Another  barstool 
comedian  asked  didn't  he  know  that  the  Commu- 
nists might  be  waiting  for  him  out  there  in  the 
dark,  right  out  there  in  front  of  the  Congressional 
Hotel?  Joe  Pool  waved  and  laughed  and  performed 
a  little  series  of  bobbing  half-bows,  thinking, 
maybe,  what  a  friendly  bunch  of  guys  hung 
around  Washington  once  you  got  to  know  'em  and 
the  notion  struck  you  that  maybe  you  were  catch- 
ing the  world  premiere  of  McCarthy  in  the  Round. 
He  pushed  against  the  thick  glass  door  and  bounced 
energetically  down  the  hall  that,  if  you  just  fol- 
lowed it  far  enough  and  made  all  the  right  turns 
at  the  right  places,  would  take  you  straight  to 
Vietnam. 
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Philip  Roth 

O  BEAUTIFUL 

FOR  SPACIOUS  SKIES 

From  a  forthcoming  novel,  "When  She  Was  Good," 
to  be  published  by  Random  House  in  March  1967 


young  Roy  Bassart  came  out  of  the  service 
in  the  summer  of  li>48,  he  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  his  future,  so  he  sat  around  for  six  mouths 
listening  to  people  talk  about  it.  He  would  drop 
his  long  skinny  frame  into  a  big  club  chair  in  his 
uncle's  living  room  and  instantly  slide  half  out  of 
it,  so  that  his  Army  shoes  and  Army  socks  and 
khaki  trousers  were  all  obstacles  to  cross  over  if 
you  wanted  to  go  by,  as  his  cousin  Eleanor  and  her 
friend  Lucy  often  did  when  he  was  visiting.  He 
would  sit  there  absolutely  motionless,  his  thumbs 
hooked  around  the  beltless  loops  of  his  trousers 
and  his  chin  tipped  down  on  to  his  long  tubular 
chest,  and  when  asked  if  he  was  listening  to  what 
was  being  said  to  him,  he  would  nod  his  head 
without  even  raising  his  glance  from  his  shirt 
buttons.  Or  sometimes,  with  his  bright  fair  face, 
with  those  blue  eyes  as  clear  as  day,  he  would 
look  up  at  whoever  was  advising  him  or  question- 
ing him,  and  see  them  through  a  frame  that  he 
made  with  his  fingers. 

In  the  Army  Roy  had  developed  an  interest  in 
drawing,  and  profiles  were  his  specialty.  He  was 
excellent  on  noses  (the  bigger  the  better),  good 
on  eai's,  good  on  hair,  good  on  certain  kinds  of 
chins,  and  had  bought  a  manual  to  teach  himself 
the  secret  of  drawing  a  mouth,  which  was  his  weak 
point.  He  had  begun  to  think  that  he  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  try  to  become  a  professional  artist,  lb- 
realized  it  was  no  easy  row  to  hoe,  but  maybe  the 
time  had  come  in  life  for  him  to  tackle  something 
hard  instead  of  settling  for  the  easiest  thing  at 
hand. 

It  was  his  plan  to  become  a  professional  artist 
that  he  had  announced  upon  Ins  return  to  Libertj 
Center  late  in  August  ;  he  had  barely  set  down  his 
duffel  bag  in  the  living  room,  when  the  first 
argument  began. 


You  would  have  thought  he  was  a  kid  returning 
home  from  Camp  Gitcheegoomee  instead  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  If  he  had  forgotten  in  the  time 
away  what  life  had  been  like  for  him  during  his 
last  year  of  high  school,  it  did  not  take  Lloyd  and 
Alice  Bassart  more  than  half  an  hour  to  refresh 
his  recollection.  The  argument,  which  went  on  for 
days,  consisted  for  the  most  pari  <>(  his  parents 
saying  they'd  had  experiences  he  hadn't,  and  Roy 
saying  that  now  he'd  had  experiences  they  hadn't. 
After  all.  it  just  might  be,  he  said,  that  his 
opinion  counted  for  something— particularly  since 
what  they  were  discussing  was  his  career. 

To  make  a  point,  in  fact,  he  spent  the  whole 
of  his  third  day  home  copying  a  girl's  profile  off 
a  matchbook  cover.  He  worked  it  over  and  over 
and  over,  taking  just  a  quick  break  for  lunch,  and 
following  an  entire  afternoon  behind  the  locked 
door  of  his  bedroom,  he  finally  got  it  right.  He 
addressed  three  differenl  envelopes  after  dinner, 
until  he  was  satisfied  with  the  lettering,  and  then 
sent  the  picture  to  the  art  school,  which  was  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri-walking  all  the  way  down- 
town to  the  Post  Office  to  be  sure  that  it  made 
the  evening  mail.  When  a  return  letter  announced 
that  Mi'.  Roy  Rasket  had  won  a  five-hundred-dollar 
correspondence  course  for  only  forty-nine  fifty, 
he  tended  to  agree  with  his  Uncle  Julian  that  it 
was  some  kind  of  clip  joint,  and  did  not  pursue 
t  he  mat  t  er  any  furl  her. 

Just  the  same,  he  had  proved  the  point  he  had 
set  out  to  prove,  and  right  off.  When  he  had  been 
called  up  by  the  draft  board  for  his  (wo  years' 
service,  his  father  had  said  that  he  hoped  a  little 
military  discipline  would  do  something  toward 
maturing  his  son.  He  himself  seemed  willing  to 
admit  bungling  the  job.  Well,  the  way  things 
turned  out,  Roy  had  matured,  and  plenty,  too.  Hut 


it  wasn't  discipline  that  had  done  it;  it  was,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  being  away  from  them.  In  high 
school  he  may  have  been  willing  to  slide  through 
with  C's  and  C  minuses,  when  with  a  little  appli- 
cation of  his  intelligence  (Alice  Bassart:  Which 
you  have,  Roy,  in  abundance),  he  could  easily 
have  had  straight  B's— probably  even  A's,  if  he 
had  wanted  them.  But  the  point  he  wished  to  make 
was  that  he  was  no  longer  that  C  student,  and  no 
longer  would  be  treated  like  him  either.  If  he 
put  his  mind  to  a  job  he  could  do  it,  and  do  it  well. 
The  only  problem  now  was  which  job  it  was  going 
to  be.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  nobody  had  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  high  time  to  begin  thinking  about 
becoming  a  man.  Because  he  was  thinking  about 
it,  and  plenty,  don't  worry. 

He  continued  to  work  on  his  own  out  of  the  art 
manual,  in  exasperation  moving  on  to  the  neck 
and  the  shoulders,  after  four  days  of  going  from 
bad  to  worse  with  the  mouth.  Though  he  by  no 
means  relinquished  his  first  choice  of  being  a 
professional  artist,  he  was  willing  to  meet  his 
family  halfway  and  at  least  listen  to  whatever 
suggestions  they  might  have.  He  had  to  admit  be- 
ing tempted  by  Uncle  Julian's  suggestion  that  he 
:ome  to  work  for  him  and  learn  the  laundromat 
business  from  the  ground  up.  What  was  particu- 
larly appealing  about  the  idea  was  that  the  people 
in  the  towns  along  the  river  would  see  him  driving 
around  in  Julian's  pickup  truck  and  think  of  him 
as  some  punk  kid;  and  the  ladies  who  managed 
the  laundromats  would  think  of  him  as  the  boss's 
nephew,  and  suppose  his  life  was  just  a  bed  of 
roses— when  in  actuality  his  real  work  would  only 
Oegin  at  night,  after  everyone  was  asleep,  and 
behind  his  bedroom  door  he  stayed  awake  till 
dawn,  perfecting  his  talent. 
What  wasn't  too  appealing  was  the  idea  of  using 
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family  as  a  crutch,  and 
right  at  the  outset.  He 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
hearing  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  "Of  course,  it  was  Ju- 
lian gave  him  his  start  .  .  ." 
But  of  more  significance 
was  the  damage  that  ac- 
cepting something  like  this 
could  do  to  his  individual- 
ity. Not  only  would  he  never 
really  respect  himself  if  he 
just  stepped  into  a  job  and 
rose  solely  on  the  basis  of 
personal  privilege,  but  how 
would  he  ever  realize  his 
own  potential  if  he  was 
going  to  be  treated  like  one 
of  those  rich  kids  who  were  just  coddled  up  the 
ladder  of  success  their  whole  life  long? 

And  there  was  Julian  to  consider.  He  said  he 
was  altogether  serious  about  the  offer,  providing 
Roy  really  wanted  to  work  the  long  hard  hours  he 
would  demand  of  him.  Well,  the  long  hard  hours 
didn't  bother  him.  A  really  vicious  mess  sergeant 
had  once,  just  out  of  meanness,  kept  him  on  KP 
for  seventeen  consecutive  hours  scrubbing  pots 
and  pans,  and  after  that  experience  Roy  realized 
he  could  do  just  about  anything.  So  once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  the  direction  his  life  was  going 
to  take,  he  had  every  intention— to  throw  Julian's 
language  right  back  at  him— of  working  his  balls 
into  the  ground. 

But  what  if  he  went  in  with  Julian,  started 
taking  a  salary,  and  then  decided  to  go  off  in 
September  to  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago ;  or  even 
to  art  school  in  New  York,  which  was  by  no  means 
impossible?  He  was  giving  his  parents'  objection 
every  consideration  (whether  they  appreciated 
that  or  not),  but  if  he  finally  did  decide  in  favor 
of  professional  artist  as  a  career,  wouldn't  he  have 
wasted  not  only  his  time,  but  Julian's  as  well? 
Probably  to  his  uncle,  whose  affection  he  valued, 
he  would  wind  up  seeming  ungrateful— and  maybe 
that  would  even  be  sort  of  true.  Ingratitude  was 
something  he  had  to  guard  against  in  himself. 
Though  he  was  sure  his  classmates  at  school,  and 

As  a  storyteller,  Philip  Roth  began  winning  crit- 
ical and  popular  recognition  in  his  twenties,  even 
before  he  received  the  National  Book  Award  for 
"Goodbye  Columbus"  in  1959.  In  his  third  book, 
"When  She  Was  Good,"  excerpted  here  in  advance 
of  spring  publication,  he  turns  from  the  New 
Jersey  background  of  his  first  stories  to  the  Mid- 
west, where  he  taught,  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Writer's  Workshop  in  Iowa. 
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his  buddies  in  the  service  thought  of  him  as  easy- 
going and  generous— his  first  sergeant  on  oc- 
casion used  to  call  him  Steppin'  Fetchit— he  had 
been  told  he  had  a  tendency  sometimes  to  be  selfish. 
Not  that  everybody  didn't,  of  course,  but  certain 
people  had  a  way  of  exaggerating  things  all  out 
of  proportion,  and  he  just  didn't  feel  like  giving 
an  ounce  of  support  to  a  suspicion  about  him 
which  it  was  actually  unfair  for  anybody,  partic- 
ularly his  own  father,  to  hold  in  the  first  place. 

Moreover,  what  he  had  a  real  taste  for,  follow- 
ing the  monotony  and  tedium  of  the  preceding 
months,  was  adventure,  and  you  couldn't  really 
expect  that  the  laundromat  business  would  be 
packed  with  thrills,  or  even  particularly  interest- 
ing, to  be  frank  about  it.  As  for  the  security  angle, 
money  really  didn't  matter  that  much  to  him.  He 
now  had  $2,000  in  savings  and  separation  pay, 
plus  the  GI  Bill,  and  anyway  he  had  no  ambition 
to  be  a  millionaire.  That's  why  when  his  father 
told  him  that  artists  wind  up  living  in  garrets,  he 
was  able  to  say,  "What's  so  wrong  with  that? 
What  do  you  think  a  garret  is?  It's  an  attic.  My 
own  room  used  to  be  the  attic,  you  know,"  a  fact 
Mr.  Bassart  couldn't  easily  dispute. 

What  he  had  a  taste  for  was  adventure,  some- 
thing to  test  himself  against,  some  way  to  discover 
just  how  much  of  an  individual  he  really  was. 
And  if  it  wasn't  the  life  of  an  artist,  maybe  it  was 
some  kind  of  a  job  in  a  foreign  country,  where  to 
the  natives  he  would  be  a  stranger  to  be  judged 
only  by  what  he  did  and  said,  and  not  by  what  they 
knew  about  him  from  before  .  .  .  But  saying  such 
things  was  often  only  another  way  of  saying  you 
wanted  to  be  a  child  again.  Aunt  Irene  made  that 
point,  and  he  was  willing  to  admit  to  himself  that 
.she  could  be  right.  He  was  always  willing  to  listen 
to  what  ideas  his  Aunt  Irene  had,  because  (1) 
she  usually  said  what  she  had  to  say  in  private 
and  wasn't  just  talking  to  impress  people  (a  ten- 
dency of  Uncle  Julian's)  ;  (2)  she  didn't  butt  in, 
or  raise  her  voice,  when  you  argued  back  or  dis- 
agreed ( his  father's  courteous  approach  )  ;  and  (3) 
she  didn't  ever  respond  with  sheer  hysterics  to 
some  idea  or  other  he  had  most  likely  thrown  out 
.just  to  hear  how  it  sounded  (as  his  mother  had 
a  habit  of  doing  ) . 

His  mother  and  his  Aunt  Irene  were  sisters, 
hut  two  people  couldn't  have  been  more  different 
in  terms  of  calmness.  For  example,  when  he  said 
that  maybe  what  he  ought  to  do  was  leave  Liberty 
Center  with  a  pack  on  his  back  and  see  what  the 
rest  of  the  country  had  to  offer,  before  making 
any  major  choice  he  wouldi  later  be  stuck  with, 
Aunt  Irene  registered  some  interest  in  the  idea. 
All  his  mother  could  do  was  push  the  old  panic- 


button,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  service.  Instantly  | 
she  started  to  tell  him  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  two  years  away  (which  of  course  he  didn't 
know),  and  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  the  state  university  (and  use 
that  intelligence  of  his  "as  God  meant  you  to  use 
it,  Roy"),  and  then  finally  to  accuse  him  of  not 
listening  to  a  word  she  said. 

But  he  was  listening  all  right;  even  sunk  down 
in  that  big  chair,  he  took  in  all  her  objections, 
more  or  less.  Those  she  had  raised  previously  a 
hundred  times  or  more  he  felt  he  had  the  right  to 
tune  out  on,  but  he  got  the  drift  of  her  remarks, 
more  or  less.  She  wanted  him  to  be  a  good  little 
boy  and  do  what  he  was  told;  she  wanted  him  to 
be  just  like  everybody  else.  And  really,  right 
there— in  his  mother's  words  and  tone— was  reason  • 
enough  for  him  to  be  out  of  town  by  nightfall,  j 
Maybe  that's  what  he  ought  to  do  too,  just  shove , 
off  and  not  look  back— once  he  had  made  up  his  j 
mind  what  part  of  the  country  he  ought  to  see 
first.  There  was  always  a  sack  for  him  in  Seattle. 
Washington,  where  his  best  Army  buddy,  Wil- 1 
loughby,  lived  (and  Willoughby's  kid  sister,  who. 
Roy  was  supposed  to  be  fixed-up  with).  Another, 
good  buddy,  Hendricks,  lived  in  Texas;  his  father  J 
owned  a  ranch  where  Roy  could  probably  work 
for  his  grub  if  he  ever  ran  short  of  loot.  And  then 
there  was  Boston.  It  was  supposed  to  be  beautiful 
in  Boston.  It  was  the  most  historical  city  in  Amer-  J 
ica.  "I  might  just  try  Boston,"  he  thought,  even 
as  his  mother  went  gaily  on  losing  her  senses.  • 
"Yes,  sir,  I  might  just  pick  up  and  head  East." 

But  to  be  honest,  he  could  use  a  few  more  months 
of  easy  living  before  starting  in  roughing  it  again, 
if  that's  what  he  finally  decided  it  was  best  for  i 
him  to  do.  He  had  spent  sixteen  months  in  that  - 
black  hole  of  Calcutta  (as  they  called  it)  eight  to  - 
five  every  day  in  that  scintillating  motor-pool 
office— and  then  those  nights.  If  he  ever  saw 
another  ping-pong  ball  in  his  life  .  .  .  and  the 
weather!  It  made  Liberty  Center  seem  like  a  . 
jungle  in  South  America.  Wind  and  snow  and  that 
big  gray  sky  that  was  about  as  inspiring  to  look 
at  as  a  washed  blackboard.  And  that  mud.  And  > 
that  chow!  And  that  narrow,  soggy,  undersized,  t> 
son  of  a  bitching  (really)  excuse  for  a  bed!  Actu- 
ally he  owed  it  to  himself  not  to  go  anywhere 
until  he  had  caught  up  on  all  the  rest  he  had  prob- 
ably lost  on  that  g.d.  bed— and  gotten  one  or  two 
of  his  taste  buds  back  to  functioning  too.  After 
an  experience  like  that  he  surely  couldn't  say  he 
minded  having  breakfast  served  to  him  in  a  nice 
bright  kitchen  every  morning,  and  having  a  room 
of  his  own  again  where  everything  didn't  have  i 
to  be  squared-away  with  a  plumb  boh,  or  taking 


as  long  as  he  wanted  (or  just  needed)  in  the  john, 
with  the  door  closed  and  nobody  else  doing  his 
business  at  either  elbow.  It  felt  nil  riuht,  he  could 
tell  you,  to  eat  a  breakfast  that  wasn't  all  dish- 
water and  cardboard,  and  then  to  settle  down  in 
the  living  room  with  the  Lender,  and  read  it  at 
your  leisure,  without  somebody  pulling  the  sports 
page  right  up  out  of  your  hands. 

As  for  his  mother  chattering  away  at  him  non- 
stop from  the  kitchen,  he  wasn't  so  stupid  that  he 
couldn't  understand  that  why  she  was  concerned 
for  him  was  because  he  happened  to  be  her  son. 
She  loved  him.  Simple.  Sometimes  when  he 
finished  with  the  paper  he  would  come  into  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  working  and,  no  matter 
what  silly  thing  she  was  saying,  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  tell  her  what  a  good  kid  she  was. 
Sometimes  he'd  even  dance  a  few  steps  with  her, 
singing  some  popular  song  into  her  ear.  It  didn't 
cost  him  anything,  and  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  seventh  heaven. 

She  really  meant  well,  his  mother,  even  if  some 
of  her  pampering  ways  were  a  little  embarrassing 
at  this  stage  of  the  game.  Like  sending  him  that 
package  of  toilet-seat  liners.  That's  what  he  had 
received  at  mail  call  one  day:  a  hundred  large 
white  tissues,  each  in  the  shape  of  a  doughnut, 
which  she  had  seen  advertised  in  a  medical  mag- 
azine at  the  doctor's  office,  and  which  he  was 
supposed  to  sit  on— in  the  Army.  At  first  he  actu- 
ally thought  of  showing  them  to  his  first  sergeant, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  neck  at  Anzio  during 
World  War  II.  But  thinking  that  Sergeant  Hickey 
might  misunderstand,  and  instead  of  making  fun 
of  his  mother,  make  fun  of  him,  he  had  strolled 
around  back  of  the  mess  hall  late  that  night  and 
furtively  dumped  them  into  a  can  of  frozen  gar- 
bage, careful  first  to  remove  and  destroy  the  card 
she  had  enclosed.  It  read,  "Roy,  please  use  these. 
Not  everyone  is  from  a  clean  home." 
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Which  was  a  perfect  case  of  her  meaning  well, 
but  not  having  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  a 
grown-up  who  you  couldn't  do  things  like  that  to 
anymore.  Nevertheless,  there  had  been  times  up 
in  Adak  when  he  had  missed  her,  and  even  missed 
his  father,  and  felt  about  them  as  he  had  in  those 
years  before  they  had  started  misunderstanding 
every  word  that  came  out  of  his  mouth.  He  would 
forget  about  all  the  things  they  said  he  did  wrong, 
and  all  the  things  he  said  they  did  wrong,  and 
think  that  actually  he  was  a  pretty  lucky  guy  to 
have  behind  him  a  family  so  concerned  for  his 
well-being.  There  was  a  guy  in  his  barracks  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  Boys  Town,  Nebraska, 
and  though  Roy  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  him,  he 
always  had  to  feel  sorry  for  all  that  he  had  missed, 
not  having  a  family  of  his  own.  His  name  was 
Kurtz,  and  even  though  he  had  the  kind  of  bad 
skin  Roy  didn't  exactly  like  to  have  to  look  at  at 
mealtime,  he  often  found  himself  inviting  him  to 
come  to  visit  in  Liberty  Center  (after  they  all  got 
sprung  from  this  prison),  and  taste  his  mom's 
cooking.  Kurtz  said  he  sure  wouldn't  mind.  Nor 
would  any  of  them  have  minded,  for  that  matter: 
one  of  the  big  events  in  the  barracks  was  the 
arrival  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  "Mother 
Bassart's  goodies."  When  Roy  wrote  and  told  his 
mother  that  she  was  the  second  most  popular  pin- 
up girl  in  the  barracks,  after  Jane  Russell,  she 
began  to  send  two  boxes  of  cookies  in  each  pack- 
age, one  for  Roy  to  keep  for  himself,  and  another 
for  the  boys  who  were  his  friends. 

As  for  Miss  Jane  Russell,  her  latest  film  had 
been  banned  by  a  court  order  from  the  movie  house 
in  Winnisaw,  a  fact  which  Alice  Bassart  hoped 
Roy  would  take  to  heart.  Thnt  Roy  read  to  Ser- 
geant Hickey,  and  they  both  got  a  good  laugh  out 
of  it. 

In  the  months,  then,  after  his  discharge,  Roy 
made  it  his  business  first  to  catch  up  on  his  sleep 
and  second  to  catch  up  on  his  food.  Every  morn- 
ing about  quarter  to  ten— well  after  his  father  had 
disappeared  for  the  day— he  would  come  down  in 
khakis  and  a  T-shirt  to  a  breakfast  of  two  kinds 
of  juice,  two  eggs,  four  slices  of  bacon,  four  slices 
of  toast,  a  mound  of  Bing  cherry  preserves,  a 
mound  of  marmalade,  and  coffee— which,  just  to 
shock  his  mother,  who  never  had  seen  him  take 
anything  at  breakfast  but  milk,  he  called  "hot  joe" 
or  "hot  java."  Some  mornings  he  downed  a  whole 
pot  of  hot  joe,  and  he  could  see  that  actually  she 
didn't  know  whether  to  be  scandalized  by  what  he 
was  drinking,  or  thrilled  by  the  amount.  She  liked 
to  do  her  duty  by  him  when  it  came  to  food,  and 
since  it  didn't  cost  him  anything,  he  let  her. 
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"And  you  know  what  else  I  drink,  Alice?"  he'd 
say,  smacking  his  gut  with  his  palm  as  he  rose 
from  the  table.  It  didn't  make  the  same  noise  as 
when  Sergeant  Hickey,  who  weighed  two  twenty- 
five,  did  it,  but  it  was  a  good  sound  just  the  same. 

"Roy,"  she'd  say,  "don't  be  smart.  Are  you 
drinking  whiskey?" 

"Oh,  just  a  few  snorts  now  and  then.  Alice." 

"Roy-" 

Which  was  where— if  he  saw  she  was  really 
taking  it  all  in— he  might  come  up,  put  his  arms 
around  her,  and  say,  "You're  a  good  kid,  Alice, 
but  don't  believe  everything  you  hear."  And  then 
he'd  give  her  a  big,  loud  kiss  on  the  forehead,  sure 
it  would  instantly  brighten  not  only  her  mood,  bid 
the  whole  morning  of  housework  and  shopping. 
And  he  was  right— usually  it  did.  After  all  was 
said  and  done,  he  and  Alice  had  a  good  relation- 
ship. 

Then  a  look  at  the  paper  from  cover  to  cover; 
then  hack  into  the  kitchen  for  a  quick  glass  of 
milk.  Standing  beside  the  refrigerator,  he  would 
drink  it  down  in  two  long  gulps,  then  close  his 
eyes  while  the  steely  sensation  of  the  cold  cut 
him  right  through  the  bridge  of  the  nose;  then 
from  the  breadbox  a  handf.il  of  Hydrox  cookies, 
one  of  his  oldest  passions;  then  "I'm  going.  Mom  !" 
over  the  noise  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  . . . 

In  his  first  months  back  he  took  long  walks  all 
over  town,  and  almost  always  wound  up  by  the 
high  school.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  only  two 
years  before  he  had  been  one  of  those  kids  whose 
heads  he  would  see  turned  down  over  their  books, 
suffering.  But  it  was  almost  as  hard  to  believe 
that  he  wasn't  one  of  them  too.  One  morning,  just 
for  the  heck  of  it,  he  walked  all  the  way  up  to  the 
main  door,  right  there  by  the  flagpole,  and  listened 
to  the  voice  of  his  old  math  teacher,  "Criss"  Cross, 
that  sweetheart,  droning  through  the  open  window 
of  104.  Never  again  in  Roy's  entire  life— never— 
would  he  have  to  walk  up  to  the  board  and  stand 
there  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand  while  old  "Criss" 
gave  him  a  problem  to  do  in  front  of  the  entire 
class.  To  his  surprise,  the  revelation  made  him 
very  sad.  And  he  had  haled  algebra.  He  had  barely 
passed.  When  he  had  come  home  with  a  D  his 
father  had  practically  hit  the  ceiling  .  .  .  Boy,  the 
things  you  can  miss,  he  thought,  if  you're  a  little 
crazy  in  the  head,  and  strolled  on,  down  through 
the  ravine  and  out  to  the  river,  where  he  sat  in 
the  sun  by  the  landing,  separating  Hydrox  cookies, 
eating  first  the  bare  half,  then  the  half  to  which 
the  filling  had  adhered,  and  thinking,  "Twenty. 
Twenty  years  old.  Twenty-.Vear-old  Roy  Bassart." 
He  watched  the  flow  of  the  river  and  thought  that 
the  water  was  like  time  itself.  Somebody  ought 


to  write  a  poem  about  that,  he  thought,  and  then 
he  thought,  "Why  not  me?" 

The  water  is  like  time  itself. 
Running  .  .  .  running  .  .  . 
The  water  is  like  time  itself, 
Flowing  .  .  .  flowing  .  .  . 

Sometimes  even  before  noon  he  was  overtaken, 
with  hunger,  and  he  would  stop  off  downtown  at 
Dale's  Dairy  Bar  for  a  grilled  cheese  and  bacon- 
and  tomato,  and  a  glass  of  milk.  At  the  PX  in  Adak 
they  wouldn't  make  a  grilled  cheese  and  bacon  and 
tomato  sandwich.  Don't  ask  why,  he  once  tokH 
Uncle  Julian.  They  just  wouldn't  do  it.  They  had. 
the  cheese  and  the  bacon  and  the  tomato  and  the. 
bread,  but  they  just  wouldn't  put  it  all  together' 
on  the  grill,  even  if  you  told  them  how.  You  could, 
talk  yourself  red  in  the  face  to  the  guy  behind  ther 
counter,  but  he  simply  wouldn't  do  it.  Well,  that's: 
the  old  chicken  s— t  Army,  as  he  told  Julian. 

Afternoons  he  would  often  drop  by  the  public 
library,  where  his  old  steady,  Bev  Collison,  used, 
to  work  after  school.  With  his  drawing  pad  in  his 
lap,  he  would  look  through  magazines  for  scenes 
to  copy  out.  He  had  lost  interest  in  the  human  head,, 
and  decided  that  rather  than  drive  himself  crazy 
trying  to  get  a  mouth  to  look  like  something  that 
opened  and  closed,  he  would  specialize  in  land- 
scapes. He  looked  through  hundreds  of  Holiday 
magazines— without  much  inspiration— though  he 
did  get  to  read  about  a  lot  of  places  and  national) 
customs  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant,  so  it 
wasn't  time  wasted— except  when  he  fell  asleep 
because  the  library  as  usual  was  so  damn  stuffy, 
and  you  had  actually  to  make  a  requisition  to  get 
them  to  open  a  window  and  let  some  air  in  the 
place.  Just  like  the  Army.  The  most  simple- 
minded  thing,  and  you  had  to  go  around  all  day^ 
getting   somebody's   permission   to   do   it.  Oh 
brother,  was  it  good  to  be  free.  With  a  whole  life 
ahead  of  him.  A  whole  future,  in  which  he  could 
be  and  do  anything  he  wanted.  J 

D  u ring  the  fall  he  would  usually  walk  back 
out  to  the  high  school  late  in  the  afternoon  tot 
watch  the  football  team  practice,  and  stay  on  un- 
til it  was  practically  dark,  moving  up  and  down  ,1 
the  sidelines  with  the  plays.  Close  in  like  that  he 
could  hear  the  rough  canvasy  slap!  as  the  linemen 
came  together-a  sound  he  especially  liked-and 
actually  see  those  amazing  granite  legs  of  Tug 
Sigerson,  which  were  said  never  to  stop  churning, 
even  at  the  bottom  of  a  pileup.  They  would  pull 
ten  guys  off  him  and  there  would  be  old  Tug,  still 
going  for  the  extra  inch,  the  inch  that  by  the  end 
of  a  game  really  could  be  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat.  Or  suddenly  he  would  have  to 


go  scattering  back  with  the  little  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, as  one  of  the  halfbacks  came  galloping 
straight  at  them,  spraying  chunks  of  dirt  so  high 
that  on  his  way  home  Roy  sometimes  found  a  little 
clump  of  the  playing  field  in  his  hair.  "Boy,"  he'd 
think,  breaking  the  earth  in  his  fingers,  "that  kid 
was  movin'." 

The  guy  you  especially  wanted  to  watch  up  close, 
just  for  the  beauty  of  it,  was  the  big  left  end, 
Wild  Bill  Elliott.  Wild  Bill  had  spent  three  years 
faking  the  opposition  out  of  their  pants,  and  was 
the  highest-scoring  end  at  Liberty  Center  since 
the  days  of  Bud  Brunn  himself.  In  about  one 
second  flat,  he  would  fake  the  defense  right,  left, 
then  cut  left,  buttonhook,  take  a  Bobby  Rackstraw 
bullet  right  in  the  belly,  then-with  just  a  shoulder 
-fake  right  again,  only  to  turn  and  zoom  straight 
down  the  center  of  the  field— until  old  Gardner  Dor- 
sey,  the  head  coach,  blew  his  whistle,  and  Bill  came 
loping  on  back  in  that  pigeon-toed  way  he  had, 
tossing  a  long  underhand  spiral  toward  the  line 
of  scrimmage,  and  calling  out,  "Heads  up,  baby." 
Whereupon  one  of  the  onlookers  beside  Roy  would 
say,  "GT  Bill  would  have  gone  all  the  way  that 
time,"  or  Roy  might  even  say  it  himself. 

From  over  on  the  baseball  field  he  would  hear 
the  band  being  put  through  their  paces  for  Satur- 
day's game.  "Attention,  please,  band  !  Ba-and!"  he 
could  hear  Mr.  Valerio  calling  through  his  mega- 
phone .  .  .  and  really,  it  was  about  as  good  a  feeling 
as  he  could  ever  remember  having,  hearing  the 
band  start  up  with  the  alma  mater— 

We're  (hiving  hard, 
For  Li-ber-f//, 
We're  going  to  win, 
A  vic-to-ri/. 

-and  seeing  the  first  team  (three  consecutive 
years  undefeated— twenty-four  straight)  rise  up 
out  of  the  huddle,  clapping  their  hands,  and  the 
second  team  digging  in.  and  Bobby  Rackstraw,  the 
spidery  quarterback,  up  on  his  toes  piping  out  the 
signals— "Hut  one  hut  two—"  and  then,  just  as  the 
ball  was  snapped,  looking  up  to  see  a  faint  white 
moon  in  the  deepening  sky  over  the  high  school. 

For  the  hour  of  the  day.  for  the  time  of  his  life, 
Ifor  this  America  where  it  is  all  peacefully  and 
naturally  happening,  he  feels  an  emotion  at  once 
so  piercing  and  so  buoyant  it  can  only  be  described 
las  love. 

O  ne  of  the  stars  of  the  football  team  in  the  fall 
following  Roy's  discharge  from  the  Army  was 
Joe  "The  Toe"  Whetstone.  He  was  a  fleet-footed 
I  halfback  (he'd  done  the  hundred  in  9.9)  and  the 
Igreatest  place  kicker  in  the  history  of  the  high 
school— s.ome  said,  the  history  of  the  state.  Since 
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the  summer,  Joe  had  been  dating  Roy's  kid  cousin 
Ellie,  and  on  Saturday  nights,  while  Julian  and 
Roy  were  having  a  talk  together,  or  a  beer,  Joe 
would  come  around  to  pick  up  Ellie  and  take  her 
to  what  had  become  a  weekly  event  for  the  Liberty 
Center  Stallions:  the  victory  party.  He  would  sit 
with  the  two  of  them  in  the  TV  room,  while  "The 
Princess  Sowerby,"  as  Julian  called  her,  decided 
what  dress  to  wear.  At  first  Roy  didn't  have  too 
much  to  say  to  Joe.  He  had  never  really  traveled 
with  the  athletes  in  high  school,  or  with  any  gang; 
Roy  considered  himself  a  little  too  much  of  an 
individualist  for  that.  Not  a  loner,  but  an  individu- 
alist, and  there's  a  big  difference. 

But  Joe  Whetstone  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
like  Roy  had  imagined.  You  might  have  thought 
that  with  his  reputation,  and  being  so  good-look- 
ing, he  would  turn  out  to  be  another  one  of  those 
swellheaded  wise  guys  (like  Wild  Bill  Elliott,  who 
was  big  for  spitting  through  his  teeth  into  the 
aisle  at  the  movies  in  Winnisaw,  or  so  Roy  had 
heard).  But  Joe  was  respectful  and  polite  to  the 
Sowerbys— and  to  Roy  too.  It  took  a  while,  but 
slowly  Roy  began  to  understand  that  the  reason 
Joe  sat  there  in  his  coat,  nodding  his  head  at  what- 
ever Roy  might  say,  and  himself  saying  hardly 
anything  at  all,  was  not  because  he  was  looking 
down  his  nose  at  him,  but  because  he  was  actually 
looking  up.  Joe  might  be  the  greatest  high-school 
place  kicker  in  the  history  of  the  state,  but  Roy 
had  just  come  back  from  sixteen  months  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  across  the  Bering  Sea  from 
Russia  itself!  And  Joe  knew  it.  One  Saturday 
night  when  Ellie  came  bounding  down  the  stairs 
Joe  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  Roy  realized  that  the 
famous  Joe  "The  Toe,"  with  six  different  scholar- 
ship offers  already  in  his  hip  pocket,  was  really 
nothing  more  than  what  Ellie  was— a  seventeen- 
year-old  kid.  And  Roy  was  twenty,  Roy  was  an 
ex-GI. 

Very  shortly  Roy  began  to  hear  himself  on 
Saturday  nights  saying  things  like,  "They  sure 
gave  you  the  rush  act  today,  Joe."  or,  "How's  Bart's 
ankle?"  or,  "How  bad's  the  rib  going  to  be  on  the 
Guardello  kid  ?"  Some  nights  now  it  was  Ellie  who 
had  to  do  the  waiting,  while  the  three  men  finished 
up  discussing  whether  Dorsey  ought  to  have  con- 
verted Sigerson  from  a  tackle  in  the  first  place; 
or  whether  Bobby  (Rackstraw)  was  going  to  be 
too  slight  for  college  ball,  bullet  arm  or  no  bullet 
arm  ;  or  whether  Wild  Bill  ought  to  go  to  Michigan 
(which  had  the  big  name)  or  to  Kansas  State, 
where  he  could  be  sure  he  was  going  to  be  with  a 
coach  who  liked  to  move  the  old  ball  in  the  air. 

Those  afternoons  Roy  went  over  to  watch  foot- 
ball practice,  he  would  almost  always  end  up 
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moseying  over  to  the  wooden  bleachers  back  of 
the  goalposts  so  as  to  watch  head-on  as  Joe  placed 
his  fifty  through  the  uprights. 

"How  you  doin',  Joe?" 

"Oh,  hi  Roy." 

"How's  the  old  toe?" 

"Oh,  holding  up.  I  guess." 

"That  a  boy." 

It  was  also  down  at  this  end  of  the  field  that  the 
cheerleaders  practiced.  After  Joe  had  finished  up 
-"So  long,  Roy";  "See  you,  kiddo"— Roy  would 
button  his  field  jacket,  turn  up  the  collar,  lean 
back  on  his  elbows,  stretch  his  legs  down  across 
three  rows  of  wooden  stands,  and  ith  a  little  smile 
on  his  face  hang  around  a  tew  minutes  more 
watching  the  cheerleaders  go  through  their  oh- 
so-important  repertoire  of  tricks. 

"Hire  nit  an  L-" 

"L,"  Roy  would  say,  in  a  soft  mocking  voice, 
not  caring  whether  they  heard  or  not. 
"Give  me  on  /— 
Give  me  a  B-" 

Throughout  his  four  years  of  high  school  Roy 
had  had  a  secret  crush  on  (linger  Donnelly,  who 
had  become  head  cheerleader  when  they  were 
juniors.  Whenever  he  saw  her  in  the  halls  he  would 
begin  to  perspire  along  his  upper  lip,  just  as  he 
did  in  class  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  called 
upon  to  answer  a  question  he  hadn't  even  heard 
the  teacher  ask.  And  the  fact  was  that  he  and 
Ginger  had  never  exchanged  a  word,  and  probably 
never  would.  However,  she  was  built,  as  the  saying 
goes,  like  a  brick  s. house,  a  fact  Roy  couldn't 
seem  to  ignore,  not  that  he  always  tried.  In  bed 
at  night  he  would  begin  to  think  about  the  way 
she  had  of  leaning  back  from  the  waist  to  do  the 
Liberty  (  enter  locomotive,  and  he  would  get  an 
erection;  at  the  games  themselves,  after  a  touch- 
down, (linger  would  do  cartwheels  the  length  of 
the  field,  and  everybody  would  be  screaming  and 
cheering,  and  Roy  would  be  sitting  there  with  an 
erection.  And  it  was  ridiculous,  because  she  wasn't 
that  kind  of  girl  at  all.  Nobody  had  ever  even 
kissed  her,  supposedly,  and  besides  she  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  Catholic  girls  wouldn't  even  let  you  put 
your  arm  around  them  in  the  movies  until  you 
were  married,  or  at  least  engaged.  Or  so  went  one 
story.  Another  was  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  tell 
them  ymi  were  going  tu  marry  them,  right  after 
graduation,  and  they  "spread,"  as  the  saying  goes, 
on  t  he  very  first  date. 

Even  where  Ginger  was  concerned  there  had 
been  stories.  Almost  every  guy  in  Liberty  ('enter 
would  fell  you  that  you  coulHri'1  )r«'t  near  her  with 
a  ten-foot  pole,  and  a  lot  of  the  girls  said  she  was 
actually  thinking  about  becoming  a  nun.  But  then 


this  fellow  named  Mufflin,  who  was  about  twenty- 
five  and  used  to  hang  around  the  high  school  smok- 
ing with  kids,  said  that  his  friends  over  in  Winni- 
saw  told  him  that  at  a  party  across  the  river  one 
night,  back  in  Ginger's  freshman  year  (before 
she'd  gotten  so  snooty),  she  had  practically  taken 
on  the  whole  Winnisaw  football  team.  The  reason  j 
nobody  knew  about  it  was  because  the  truth  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  the  Catholic  priest  whoi 
threatened  to  have  all  those  involved  thrown  in  jail 
for  rape  if  even  one  of  them  opened  his  mouth. 

It  was  a  typical  Mufflin  story,  and  yet  some  guysj 
actually  believed  it— though  Roy  wasn't  one. 

Roy's  usual  taste  in  girls  ran  to  the  ones  who 
were  a  little  more  serious  and  sedate  about  things 
— Bev  Collison,  for  instance,  who  had  more  or  less, 
been  his  private  property  during  senior  year,  and» 
was  now  a  junior  in  elementary  ed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  (where  Roy  thought  he  might 
decide  to  go  at  the  last  minute,  if  everything  elser 
fell  through ) .  Rev  was  one  of  the  few  girls  around  ■ 
who  didn't  live  her  life  as  though  she  were  in  a  per- 
petual popularity  contest  ;  she  would  just  as  soon« 
leave  the  showing  off  to  the  show-offs,  and  didn't; 
go  in  for  giggling  and  whispering  and  wasting, 
whole  evenings  on  the  phone.  She'd  had  a  straight: 
P>  average,  and  worked  after  school  at  the  library, 
and  still  had  time  for  extracurricular  activities  i 
(Spanish  Club,  Citizenship  Club,  Liberty  Bell  ad-i 
vertising  manager)  and  a  social  life.  She  had  her 
two  feet  on  the  ground  (even  his  parents  agreed- 
bravo!)  and  he  had  always  respected  her  a  lor. 
Actually  it  was  because  of  this  respect  that  he  had  J 
never  tried  to  make  her  go  all  the  way. 

Still,  it  was  the  hottest  and  heaviest  he  hau  ever 
gone  at  it  with  anyone.  In  the  beginning,  they  used 
to  kiss  standing  up  in  her  front  hallway  ( ior  as 
long  as  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  but  all  the  time  in 
their  coats).  Then  one  Saturday  after  a  school 
dance  Bev  agreed  to  let  him  into  the  living  room;  I 
she  took  off  her  own  coat  and  hung  it  up,  but  re- 
fused to  let  Roy  remove  his,  saying  he  had  to  go  in 
two  minutes  because  her  parents'  bedroom  was 
directly  over  the  sofa,  toward  which  Roy  was  to 
stop  trying  to  pusn  ner.  It  was  several  weeks  be- 
fore he  was  finally  able  to  convince  her  that  he 
ought  really  to  be  allowed  out  of  his  coat,  if  only 
as  a  health  measure;  and  even  then  she  didn't  con- 
sent, so  much  as  submit,  after  Roy  had  already 
sort  of  slipped  it  half  onto  the  floor,  necking  with 
her  all  the  while  so  she  wouldn't  know.  And  then 
one  night  after  a  long  bitter  struggle,  she  suddenly 
began  sobbing.  Roy's  first  thought  was  that  he 
ought  to  get  up  and  go  home  before  Mr.  Collison 
came  down  the  stairs;  but  he  patted  her  a  lot  on 
the  back  and  said  everything  was  all  right,  and 
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that  he  was  really  sorry,  he  hadn't  actually  meant 
it;  and  so  Bev  asked,  sounding  relieved,  hadn't  he 
really?,  and  though  he  didn't  know  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about  he  said,  "Of  course  not, 
never,  no,"  and  so  from  then  on,  to  his  immense 
surprise,  she  was  willing  to  let  him  put  his  hand 
wherever  he  wanted  above  the  belt  so  long  as  it 
was  outside  her  clothes.  There  followed  a  bad 
month  during  which  Bev  got  so  angry  with  him 
that  they  very  nearly  broke  up;  meanwhile  Roy 
was  pushing  and  pulling  and  pleading  and  apolo- 
gizing, all  to  no  avail— until  one  night,  fighting 
him  off,  Bev  (inadvertently,  she  tearfully  con- 
tended later)  sank  a  fingernail  so  deep  into  his 
wrist  that  she  drew  blood.  Afterwards  she  felt  so 
rotten  about  it  that  she  let  him  put  his  hand  inside 
her  blouse,  though  not  inside  her  slip.  It  so  excited 
Roy  that  Bev  had  to  whisper,  "Roy!  My  family- 
stop  snorting  like  that."  Then  one  night  in  Bev's 
dark  living  room  they  turned  on  the  radio,  very 
very  low,  and  of  all  things,  on  "Rendezvous  High- 
lights" they  were  playing  the  music  from  the 
movie  State  Fair,  which  had  recently  been  revived 
over  in  Winnisaw.  It  was  their  movie,  and  "It 
Might  As  Well  Be  Spring"  was  their  song— Roy 
had  gotten  Bev  to  agree.  In  fact,  Roy's  mother 
said  that  he  looked  a  little  like  Dick  Haymes, 
though,  as  Bev  commented,  least  of  all  when  he 
tried  to  sing  like  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  middle 
of  "It's  a  Grand  Night  for  Singing,"  Bev  just  fell 
backwards  on  the  sofa  with  her  eyes  closed  and  her 
%rms  behind  her  neck.  He  wondered  for  a  moment 
if  it  was  really  what  she  wanted,  decided  it  must 


be,  decided  it  had  to  be,  and  so,  taking  the  chance 
of  his  life,  drove  his  hand  down  between  her  slip 
and  her  brassiere.  Unfortunately,  in  the  newness 
and  excitement  of  what  she  was  letting  him  do, 
he  caught  the  buckle  of  his  watchband  on  the  rib- 
bing of  her  best  sweater.  When  Bev  saw  what  had 
happened  she  was  heartsick,  and  then  scared,  and 
so  they  had  to  stop  everything  while  she  worked 
to  pick  up  the  stitch  with  a  bobby  pin  before  her 
mother  saw  it  in  the  morning  and  wanted  an 
explanation.  Then  on  the  Saturday  before  gradu- 
ation it  happened:  in  the  pitch  black  living  room, 
he  got  two  fingers  down  onto  her  nipple.  Bare. 
And  the  next  thing  he  knew  she  was  off  visiting 
her  married  sister  in  Superior,  and  he  was  in  the 
Army. 

As  soon  as  he  was  shipped  to  the  Aleutians- 
even  before  the  first  shock  of  the  place  had  worn 
off— he  had  written  Bev  asking  her  to  get  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  send  him  an  applica- 
tion form.  When  it  arrived,  he  began  to  spend  a 
little  time  each  evening  filling  it  out,  but  shortly 
thereafter  it  became  evident  to  him  that  letters 
from  Bev  herself  had  just  stopped  coming.  For- 
tunately by  this  time  he  was  more  adjusted  to  the 
bleakness  of  his  surroundings  than  had  been  the 
case  on  that  first  terrible  night,  and  so  was  able 
to  admit  to  himself  that  it  had  been  pretty  stupid 
to  think  of  choosing  a  university  because  a  girl 
he  once  knew  happened  to  be  a  student  there.  And 
absolutely  idiotic  is  what  it  would  have  been  if 
after  being  discharged  he  had  gone  ahead  and 
showed  up  in  Minneapolis,  to  find  that  this  girl 
had  picked  up  with  somebody 
new,  neglecting  however  to  tell 
him  anything  about  it. 

So  the  application  remained 
only  partially  completed, 
though  it  was  still  somewhere 
amongst  "his  papers,"  all  of 
which  he  planned  to  go  through 
as  soon  as  he  could  have  three 
or  four  uninterrupted  days  so 
as  to  do  the  job  right. 


Ml  he  cheerleader  Roy  was  sort 
of  interested  in  was  named 
Mary  Littlefield,  though  every- 
body called  her  "Monkey,"  he 
soon  discovered.  She  was  small 
and  had  dark  bangs  and  for  a 
short  girl  she  had  a  terrific  fig- 
ure (which  you  really  couldn't 
say  was  the  case  with  Beverly 
Collison,  who  in  his  bitterness 
Roy  had  come  to  characterize, 
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and  not  unjustly,  as  "Hat  as  a  board").  Monkey 
Littlefield  was  only  a  junior  which  Roy  figured  was 
probably  too  young  for  him  now;  and  if  it  turned 
out  that  she  didn't  have  a  brain  in  her  head,  then  it 
was  just  going  to  be  curtains  for  little  Monkey, 
even  before  the  first  date.  What  he  was  in  the  mar- 
ket I'm-  this  time  was  somebody  with  a  little  ma- 
turity in  her  attitudes.  But  Monkey  Littlefield  did 
have  this  terrific  figure,  with  these  really  terrific- 
ally developed  muscles  in  her  legs,  and  that  she  was 
a  big-shot  cheerleader  didn't  faze  him  as  it  had 
with  Ginger  Donnelly  two  years  before.  What  was 
a  cheerleader,  anyway,  but  a  girl  who  was  an  extro- 
vert? Moreover,  Monkey  lived  up  in  The  Grove, 
and  so  she  knew  who  Roy  was:  KUie  Sowerby's 
cousin,  and  a  good  friend  of  Joe  Whetstone's.  He 
imagined  that  she  knew  he  was  an  ex-GI  simply 
because  of  his  clothes. 

When  she  and  her  cohorts  started  in  practicing 
their  cartwheels,  Roy  would  lace  his  fingers  to- 
gether behind  his  neck,  cross  one  ankle  over  the 
other,  and  just  have  to  shake  his  head.  "Oh 
brothei-,"  he  would  think,  "they  ought  to  know 
what  it's  like  up  in  the  Aleutians." 

By  then  it  would  be  nearly  dark.  The  team 
would  begin  drifting  off  the  field,  silver  helmets 
swinging  at  their  sides  as  they  headed  for  the 
locker  room.  The  cheerleaders  would  pick  up  their 
coats  and  schoolbooks  from  where  they  lay  in  piles 
on  the  first  row  of  bleachers,  and  Roy  would  raise 
himself  up  to  his  full  six  feet  three  inches,  stretch 
his  arms  way  out  and  yawn  so  that  anybody  watch- 
ing would  just  think  of  him  as  being  more  or  less 
easygoing  and  unruffled.  Then,  taking  one  long 
leap  to  the  ground,  he'd  plunge  his  hands  down 
into  his  pockets  and  start  off  towards  home,  maybe 
kicking  high  out  with  one  foot,  as  though  prac- 
ticing his  punt  .  .  .  and  thinking  that  if  he  had  a 
car  of  his  own  there  would  probably  be  nothing  at 
all  to  saying  to  Monkey  Littlefield,  "I'm  going  up 
to  my  cousin's,  if  you  want  a  lift." 

Buying  a  car  was  something  he  had  begun  to 
give  a  lot  of  thought  to,  and  not  as  a  luxury  item, 
either.  His  father  might  not  like  the  idea  now  any 
more  than  he  had  in  high  school,  but  the  money 
Roy  had  saved  in  the  service  was  his  own,  and  he 
could  spend  it  .just  as  he  liked.  The  family  car 
had  to  be  asked  for  days  in  advance  and  had  to  be 
back  in  the  garage  at  a  specific  time  every  night  ; 
only  with  a  car  of  his  own  could  he  ever  be  truly 
independent.  With  a  car  of  his  own  he  might  just 
give  this  Littlefield  a  run  for  her  money-once  he 
had  made  sure  that  she  wasn't  just  an  extrovert 
and  nothing  else  .  .  .  And  if  she  was?  Should  that 
stop  him?  Something  about  the  muscles  in  her 
legs  told  Roy  I  hat  Monkey  Littlefield  either  had 


gone  all  the  way  already,  or  would,  for  an  older, 
guy  who  knew  how  to  play  his  cards  right. 

.  .  .  Up  in  the  Aleutians  it  seemed  that  almost 
every  guy  in  the  barracks  had  gotten  some  girl , 
to  go  all  the  way,  except  Roy.  Since  it  didn't  hurt, 
anyone,  and  wasn't  so  much  a  lie  as  an  exaggera- 
tion,  he  had  intimated  that  he  himself  had  gone 
all  the  way  pretty  regularly  with  this  girl  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  One  night  after 
lights  out,  Lingelbach,  who  really  had  the  gift  of, 
gab,  was  saying  that  the  trouble  with  most  girls  J 
in  the  U.S.A.  was  that  they  thought  sex  was  ( 
something  obscene,  when  it  was  probably  the  most 
beautiful  experience,  physical  or  spiritual,  that, 
a  person  could  ever  have.  And  because  it  was  dark, 
and  he  was  lonely— and  angry,  too— Roy  had  said,  , 
yeah,  that  was  why  he  had  finally  dumped  this  girl 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  she  thought  sex  , 
was  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

"And  you  know  something,"  came  a  Southern 
voice  from  the  end  of  the  barracks,  "in  later  life  J 
those  are  the  ones  wind  up  being  the  worst 
whores." 

Then  Cuzka,  from  Los  Angeles,  who  Roy 
couldn't  stand,  began  to  shoot  his  fat  mouth  off. 
To  hear  him  talk,  he  knew  every  sex  secret  there 
ever  was.  All  you  have  to  do  to  make  a  girl  spread 
her  chops,  said  Cuzka,  is  to  tell  her  you  love  her. 
You  just  keep  saying  it  over  and  over  and  finally 
I  "I  don't  care  who  they  are,  I  don't  care  if  they're 
Maria  Montez" )  they  can't  resist.  Tell  them  you 
love  them  and  tell  them  to  trust  you.  How  do  you 
t  hink  Errol  Flynn  does  it?  asked  Cuzka,  who  acted 
most  of  the  time  as  though  he  had  a  direct  pipe- 
line to  Hollywood.  Just  keep  saying,  "Trust  me, 
baby,  trust  me,"  and  meanwhile  start  unzipping 


the  old  fly.  Then  Cuzka  began  to  tell  how  his 
brother,  a  mechanic  in  Los  Angeles,  had  once 
banged  this  fifty-year-old  whore  with  no  teeth, 
and  soon  Roy  felt  pretty  lousy  about  saying  what 
he  had  out  loud.  Skinny  and  scared  as  Bev  had 
been,  she  was  really  a  good  kid.  How  could  she 
help  it  if  her  parents  were  strict?  The  next  day  he 
was  able  partially  to  console  himself  over  his  be- 
trayal by  remembering  that  tic  hadn't  actually 
mentioned  her  name. 

Lloyd  Bassart  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Roy  ought  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  printer  over 
in  Winnisaw.  His  father  liked  to  say  the  word 
"apprentice"  just  about  as  much  as  Roy  hated  to 
hear  him  say  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  aversion 
in  his  son  didn't  stop  him,  however:  Roy  ought 
to  apprentice  himself  to  a  printer  over  in  Win- 
nisaw; he  knew  his  way  around  a  print  shop,  and 
it  was  an  honorable  trade  in  which  a  man  could 
make  a  decent  living.  He  was  sure  that  the  Bige- 
low  brothers  could  find  a  place  for  Roy— and  not 
because  he  was  Lloyd  Bassart's  boy,  but  because 
of  the  skills  the  young  man  actually  possessed. 
Artists  starve,  as  anyone  knows,  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  Rembrandt,  which  he  didn't  think  Roy 
was.  As  for  enrolling  in  college,  given  Roy's  grades 
in  high  school,  his  father  could  not  imagine  him 
suddenly  distinguishing  himself  at  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  by  his  scholarly  or  intellectual 
abilities.  Though  Alice  Bassart  pointed  out  that 
stranger  things  had  happened,  her  husband  did 
not  seem  to  believe  they  would  in  this  instance. 

Lloyd  Bassart  was  the  printing  teacher  at  the 
high  school— not  to  mention  the  right  arm  of  the 
principal,  Donald  "Bud"  Brunn,  the  one-time  All- 
American  end  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
When  the  new  consolidated  high  school  had  been 
built  in  Liberty  Center  in  1930,  people  still  had  a 
picture  in  their  minds  of  Don  Brunn  making  those 
sensational  end-zone  catches  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  1921  Rose  Bowl.  What  catching  a  football 
over  your  shoulder  had  to  do  with  organizing  a 
curriculum  or  estimating  a  budget  was  something 
that  would  remain  incomprehensible  to  Alice  Bas- 
sart until  the  day  she  died,  but  nevertheless  on  the 
I  basis  of  that  skill,  Don,  who  had  been  teaching 
civics  and  coaching  athletics  down  in  a  high  school 
|  in  Fort  Kean,  was  offered  the  position  in  his  old 
hometown.  Being  no  fool,  at  least  where  his  own 
interests  were  involved,  he  accepted.  And  so  for 
'  eighteen  years— eighteen  solid  years  of  midstream, 
as  Alice  expressed  it  whenever  her  anger  caused 
i (her  to  become  slightly  incoherent— Don  had  been 
'I  the  principal  (at  least  he  sat  in  the  principal's 
[office)  and  Lloyd  had  been  what  Alice  Bassart 
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called  "the  unofficial  unsung  hero."  Don  wouldn't 
so  much  as  hire  a  new  janitor  without  letting 
Lloyd  take  a  look  at  him  first,  and  yet  Don  got  the 
salary  of  a  principal,  and  was  some  kind  of  house- 
hold god  to  parents  in  the  community,  while  Lloyd, 
as  far  as  the  general  public  was  concerned,  was 
nobody. 

When  Alice  got  off  on  this  subject,  Lloyd  often 
found  it  necessary  to  quote  what  he  said  were  the 
words  of  a  man  far  wiser  than  either  of  them,  the 
poet  Bobbie  Burns: 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 
Though  Fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp. 

He  agreed  that  Don  was  a  grinning  nincompoop, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  facts  of  life  he  had  learned 
to  accept  long  ago.  After  this  much  time  you 
certainly  couldn't  go  around  all  day  hoping  and 
praying  that  the  fellow  might  see  the  light  and 
resign  ;  if  he  could  see  that  much  light  there  might 
not  be  any  cause  for  him  to  resign.  Nor  could  you 
wait  for  him  to  slip  on  a  banana  peel ;  for  one 
thing,  Don  was  a  healthy  ox,  destined  to  outlive 
them  all,  a.id  for  another,  such  an  idea  was  be- 
neath Alice  even  to  think,  let  alone  to  say  aloud. 
Either  you  could  make  your  way  through  life  with 
the  bitter  taste  of  envy  always  in  your  mouth,  or 
you  could  remember  that  there  are  people  in  this 
world  far  worse  off  than  yourself,  and  be  thankful 
that  you  are  who  you  are,  and  have  what  you  have, 
and  so  on. 

Could  Roy  help  it  if  he  felt  more  like  spending 
his  evenings  at  Uncle  Julian's  than  at  home?  Not 
that  he  considered  Julian  perfect  by  any  means, 
but  at  least  his  uncle  believed  in  having  something 
of  a  good  time  in  life,  and  his  ideas  weren't  all 
about  two  centuries  old.  "Wake  up!"  Roy  wanted 
to  shout  into  his  father's  ear.  "It's  1948  !"  But  that 
Julian  knew  what  year  it  was  you  could  see  right 
off,  even  in  something  like  his  clothes.  Whereas 
the  big  magazine  in  Roy's  house  was  Hyyeia, 
Julian  took  Esquire  every  month.  He  was  maybe 
a  little  too  loud  with  his  color  combinations,  at 
least  for  Roy's  taste,  but  you  had  to  admit  he  was 
right  in  the  current  style,  whatever  it  happened 
to  be.  Even  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Harry  S  Truman 
("half  asshole  and  half  Red")  didn't  keep  him 
from  having  a  collection  of  Harry  Truman  sport 
shirts  that  would  knock  your  eye  out  ...  At  any 
rate,  to  appear  in  a  public  place  without  a  tie 
wasn't  something  Julian  considered  a  scandal,  nor 
did  he  act  as  though  life  on  this  planet  was  coming 
to  an  end  if  Roy  showed  up  at  the  house  with  his 
shirttail  accidentally  hanging  out.  That  Roy 
wasn't  going  to  get  all  worked  up  over  things  that 
were  only  "externals"  was  something  Uncle  Julian 
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seemed  capable  of  understanding.  "Well,"  he'd 
say,  opening  the  door  to  his  nephew  in  the  eve- 
nings, "look  who's  here,  Irene— Joe  Slob."  Hut  smil- 
ing; not  like  Roy's  father,  who  all  through  the 
Army  his  son  had  remembered  most  vividly  as  he 
used  to  see  him  coming  out  of  Mr.  Brunn's  office— 
gray  hair  combed  slick,  mouth  shut,  tall  and 
straight  as  an  arrow-and  wearing  that  damn  gray 
denim  apron,  like  the  town  cobbler. 

After  he  had  come  home  from  World  War  II, 
Julian  had  sat  down  to  figure  out  what  people 
needed  that  would  be  cheap  and  helpful  to  them 
and  profitable  to  himself :  he  had  come  up  with  the 
idea  of  the  laundromat.  So  simple,  and  yet  within 
a  year  the  quarters  and  half-dollars  that  the 
ladies  in  the  towns  along  the  river  dropped  into 
the  washers  and  driers  of  the  El-ene  Laundro- 
matic  Company  left  Julian  $20,000  to  himself. 

Now  Roy  had  no  particular  desire  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  a  businessman;  it  was  not  only 
personal  considerations  that  caused  him  to  hesi- 
tate before  Julian's  offer  to  teach  him  the  busi- 
ness; there  was  a  matter  of  principle  involved.  Roy 
didn't  know  if  he  still  believed  the  way  he  used  to 
in  free  enterprise,  at  least  as  practiced  in  this 
country.  Those  last  few  months  up  in  the  Aleutians 
Roy  had  listened  from  his  sack  when  some  of  the 
college  graduates  in  his  barracks  had  their  serious 


discussions  at  night  about  world  affairs.  He  hin 
self  didn't  say  much  then  and  mere,  but  often  (■ 
the  following  day  he  would  find  occasion,  whi 
sitting  around  the  motor-pool  oltice  where  he  w; 
supply  clerk,  to  talk  over  some  of  the  thin* 
he  had  heard  with  Sergeant  Mickey.  To  be  sur 
he  didn't  swallow  everything  this  Lingelbach  sa: 
that  was  critical  of  America.  Sergeant  flickb 
was  perfectly  right:  anybody  could  make  destru 
tive.  criticisms,  anybody  could  just  go  ahead  aii 
start  knocking  things  left  and  right  all  day  lon^ 
to  Sergeant  Hickey's  way  of  thinking,  if  you  didn 
have  something  constructive  to  say,  then  mayl 
you  shouldn't  say  anything  at  all,  especially  if  yci 
happened  to  be  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  counti 
you  thought  was  so  terrible  and  awful.  Roy  agret 
that  Sergeant  Hickey  was  perfectly  right;  thei- 
were  some  guys  in  the  world  who  would  never  U 
satisfied,  even  if  you  fed  them  all  day  long  with1 
silver  spoon,  but  still  you  had  to  give  this  guy  fror 
Boston  (not  Lingelbach  who  was  an  outright  lonc- 
and  oddball,  but  Bellwood )  a  lot  of  credit  for  h 
arguments  about  the  way  they  did  things  i 
Sweden.  Roy  agreed  right  down  the  line  with  Se- 
geant  Hickey  and  his  Uncle  Julian  about  Gommii 
nism,  but  as  Bellwood  said,  Socialism  was 
different  from  Communism  as  day  from  nigh 
And  Sweden  wasn't  even  that  socialistic. 


What  had  made  Roy  begin  to 
wonder  if  after  his  discharge  a 
person  like  himself  might  not 
be  happy  living  in  a  place  like 
Sweden  was  (1)  they  had  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  it  was  a 
real  democracy  with  the  Four 
Freedoms;  but  (2)  they  weren't 
money-mad,  Bellwood  said,  the 
way  people  in  America  were 
(which  wasn't  a  criticism,  it  was 
a  fact  )  ;  and  (3)  they  didn't  be- 
lieve in  war,  which  Roy  didn't 
believe  in  either. 

Actually,  if  he  hadn't  just 
returned  from  sixteen  months 
in  the  Aleutians,  he  might  have  gone  off  and 
gotten  himself  a  job  as  a  deckhand  aboard  a 
freighter  bound  for  Sweden;  and  once  there 
found  some  kind  of  good,  honest  work,  and  not  in 
Stockholm  either,  but  in  some  fishing  village  such 
as  he  had  seen  photographs  of  in  Holiday.  He 
might  even  have  settled  down  there  and  married 
a  Swedish  girl,  and  had  Swedish  children,  and 
never  have  returned  to  the  United  States  again. 
Wouldn't  that  be  something?  To  think,  if  that  was 
what  he  wanted,  he  could  pick  up  and  do  it,  and 
without  explaining  himself  to  anyone  .  .  .  However, 
for  the  time  being  he'd  really  had  hi's  fill  of  the 
sun  coming  up  at  10:00  a.m.  and  going  down 
practically  at  noon,  and  the  rest  of  what  should  be 
day  being  night.  Probably  that's  what  got  to  the 
Swedes  themselves— because  something  did.  Ser- 
geant Hickey,  who  saw  all  the  magazines  before 
they  were  put  in  the  dayroom,  came  into  the  office 
one  morning  and  announced  that  in  the  new  issue 
of  Look  it  said  that  more  people  jump  off  of  build- 
ings in  Sweden  than  in  any  out-and-out  capital- 
istic country  in  the  world.  When  Roy  later  brought 
this  up  with  Bellwood  he  didn't  really  have  much 
to  say  in  Sweden's  defense,  except  to  start  quib- 
bling over  percentages.  Apparently  there  was  a 
heck  of  a  lot  of  gloom  over  there  that  Bellwood 
hadn't  mentioned  and,  very  frankly,  for  all  that 
Roy  was  willing  to  sympathize  with  their  form 
of  government,  by  and  large  he  would  prefer  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  work  to  spend  his  leisure  time  with 
people  who  knew  how  to  relax  and  take  it  easy. 
Moderation  in  all  things  was  his  motto. 

Consequently  he  found  that  he  would  just  as 
soon  spend  his  evenings  at  the  Sowerbys  as  hang 
around  at  home,  where  he  either  had  to  keep  the 
radio  at  a  whisper  because  his  father  was  upstairs 
writing  some  report  for  Mr.  Brunn,  or  else  his 
i'father  was  downstairs  and  they  were  discussing 
something  called  Roy's  Future  as  though  it  were 
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a  body  he  had  found  on  the  front 
lawn:  now  look  here,  Roy,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  it? 

As  for  Lloyd  Bassart's  dis- 
approval of  Roy's  nightly  social 
call  over  to  the  Sowerbys  (and  of 
his  brother-in-law  Julian  as  an 
influence  and  confidant),  he  dis- 
guised his  real  objections  by  say- 
ing that  he  didn't  feel  Roy  should 
make  himself  a  permanent  fix- 
ture in  another  family's  house 
simply  because  they  had  a  tele- 
vision set.  Roy  said  why  should 
his  father  mind  if  the  Sowerbys 
themselves  didn't?  Uncle  Julian 
was  interested  in  what  the  postwar  Army  was  like, 
and  in  what  the  younger  generation  was  thinking, 
and  so  he  liked  to  talk  to  Roy.  What  was  so  wrong 
with  that? 

However,  the  "talks"  between  Julian  and  Roy 
consisted,  as  frequently  as  not,  of  Julian's  pulling 
Roy's  leg.  Julian  got  a  kick  out  of  kidding  Roy, 
and  Roy  got  sort  of  a  kick  out  of  being  kidded, 
since  it  really  put  them  on  a  buddy  relationship. 
Of  course,  sometimes  Julian  went  too  far  with 
his  kidding,  particularly  the  night  Roy  had  said 
he  really  didn't  think  he  could  ever  be  satisfied 
as  a  human  being  unless  he  was  doing  something 
creative.  As  it  happened,  he  was  only  repeating 
something  he  had  once  heard  Bellwood  say,  but 
it  applied  equally  as  well  to  him,  even  though  he 
hadn't  thought  it  up  personally.  Uncle  Julian, 
however,  chose  deliberately  to  miss  the  point,  and 
said  it  sounded  to  him  as  though  what  Roy  needed 
was  a  good  piece.  Roy  had  laughed  it  off  and  tried 
to  act  nonchalant,  even  though  his  Aunt  Irene  was 
in  the  dining  room,  where  she  could  hear  every 
word  they  said. 

Julian's  sense  of  humor  wasn't  always  up  Roy's 
alley.  It  was  one  thing  if  you  were  in  the  barracks, 
or  the  motor-pool  office,  to  say  f.  this  and  f.  that, 
and  another  when  there  were  women  around. 
Where  Uncle  Julian's  language  was  concerned, 
Roy  felt  his  father  had  his  strongest  case.  And 
then  sometimes  Julian  got  his  goat  with  his  opin- 
ions on  art,  which  were  totally  uninformed.  It 
wasn't  the  security  angle  he  wanted  Roy  to  think 
about  before  going  off  to  some  la-dee-da  art 
school ;  it  was  the  sissy  angle.  "Since  when  did 
you  become  a  lollipop,  Roy?  Is  that  what  you  were 
doing  up  there  in  the  North  Pole,  turning  pansy 
on  the  taxpayers'  money?" 

But  by  and  large  the  kidding  was  good-natured, 
and  the  arguments  they  had  didn't  last  very  long. 
Though  Uncle  Julian  was  just  a  couple  of  inches 
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over  five  feet,  he  had  been  an  infantry  officer  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  had  nearly  had  his  left  ball  shot 
off  more  times  than  he  could  count.  And  even 
though  he  said  it  just  that  way,  regardless  of  the 
age  or  sex  of  anyone  listening,  you  had  to  admire 
him,  because  it  was  the  pure  truth.  The  guy  who 
had  called  out,  "Nuts!"  to  the  enemy  had  gotten 
all  the  publicity  at  the  time,  but  apparently  Julian 
bad  been  known  throughout  the  36th  Division  as 
"Up  Yours"  Sowerby;  more  than  once  that  was 
the  message  he  had  shouted  back  to  the  Germans, 
when  another  man  would  have  withdrawn,  or  even 
surrendered.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Major 
and  been  awarded  a  Silver  Star;  even  Lloyd  Jiass- 
art  took  his  hat  off  to  him  on  that  score,  and  had 
invited  him  to  address  the  student  body  of  the 
high  school  when  he  returned  from  the  war.  Roy 
remembered  it  yet:  Uncle  Julian  had  used  hell  and 
damn  twelve  times  in  the  first  five  minutes  (ac- 
cording to  a  count  kept  by  Lloyd  Bassart),  but 
fortunately  thereafter  simmered  down,  and  when 
he  was  finished  the  students  had  risen  to  their  feet 
and  sung  "As  the  Caissons  Go  Rolling  Along" 
in  his  honor. 

Julian  called  Floy  "you  long  drink  of  water," 
and  "you  big  lug,"  and  "Slats,"  and  "Joe  Slob," 
and  hardly  ever  just  Roy.  Sometimes  his  nephew 
had  no  sooner  stepped  into  the  foyer  than  Julian 
had  his  fists  up  and  was  dancing  back  into  the 
living  room,  saying.  "Come  on,  come  on.  Slugger- 
try  and  land  one."  Roy,  who  had  learned  in  gym 
class  how  to  throw  a  one-two  punch  (though  he 
hadn't  yet  had  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  outside 
world),  would  come  after  Julian,  openhanded, 
leading  with  his  right,  while  Uncle  Julian  would 
bob  and  weave,  cuffing  aside  the  one  before  Roy 
could  deliver  the  tiro.  Roy  would  circle  and  circle 
looking  in  vain  for  his  opening,  and  then-it  never 
failed  to  happen— Julian  would  cock  back  his  right 
arm,  cry  "Va  !  and  even  as  Roy  was  ducking  his 
(bin  behind  his  fists  and  hiding  his  belly  back  of 
his  elbows  (just  as  he  had  been  taught  in  high 
school  i,  .Julian  would  already  be  swinging  one 
leg  around  sideways  to  give  his  nephew  a  quick 


soft  boot  in  the  behind  with  the  toe  of  his  bedroom 
slipper.  "Okay,  Slim,"  he'd  say,  "sit  down,  take  a 
load  off  your  mind." 

But  the  best  thing  about  Julian  wasn't  his  hap- 
py-go-lucky manner:  it  was  that  his  experience  in 
the  Army  made  him  appreciate  how  hard  it  was  for 
an  ex-GI  to  adjust  back  to  civilian  life  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  Roy's  father  had  been  too  young  for 
World  War  I  and  too  old  for  World  War  II,  and  so 
the  whole  business  of  being  a  veteran  was  just  one 
more  aspect  of  modern  life  that  he  couldn't  get 
into  his  head.  That  a  person's  values  might  have 
changed  after  two  years  of  military  service  didn't 
seem  to  mean  anything  to  him.  That  a  person 
might  actually  benefit  from  a  breather  in  which 
he  got  a  chance  to  talk  over  some  of  what  he  had 
learned,  to  digest  it,  didn't  strike  him  as  anything 
but  a  waste  of  precious  time.  He  really  made  Roy's 
blood  boil. 

Julian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  willing  to  listen. 
Oh,  he  made  plenty  of  suggestions  too,  but  there 
was  a  little  difference  between  somebody  making 
a  suggestion  and  somebody  giving  you  an  order. 
So  all  through  that  fall  and  into  the  winter 
Julian  listened,  and  then  one  evening  in  March, 
while  he  and  Roy  were  smoking  cigars  and  watch- 
ing the  Milton  Berle  Show,  Roy  suddenly  began 
during  the  commercial  to  say  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  think  that  maybe  his  father  was  right, 
that  all  this  valuable  time  was  just  slipping  away 
through  his  fingers,  like  water  itself. 

"For  crying  out  loud,"  Julian  said,  "what  are 
you,  a  hundred  ?" 

"But  thai  isn't  the  point,  Uncle  Julian." 

"Come  on.  get  off  your  own  back,  will  you?" 

"But  my  life  .  .  ." 

"You're  twenty  years  old.  You're  a  twenty -year- 
old  kid.  Twenty,  Longjohn— and  it  won't  last  for- 
ever. For  Christ's  sake,  live  il  up  a  little,  have  a 
good  time,  get  off  your  own  back.  I  can't  stand 
hearing  it  any  more." 

And  so  the  next,  day  Roy  finally  did  it;  he 
hitched  over  to  Winnisaw  and  bought  a  two-tone, 
secondhand  1946  Hudson. 
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Richard  Hammer 

YANKEE  LAWYERS 

IN  MISSISSIPPI  COURTS 

In  a  state  where  there  is  a  law  for  every  purpose,  dozens  of 
established  and  successful  Northern  attorneys  have 
involved  themselves  in  an  unprecedented  le,gal  experiment. 


^Mississippi  is  not,  in  the  precise  sense,  a  land 
of  lawlessness.  It  has  plenty  of  law.  There  is  one 
law  for  whites,  another  for  Negroes,  a  third 
where  whites  are  in  conflict  with  Negroes,  a  fourth 
where  Negroes  are  in  conflict  with  whites,  and  an 
entirely  different  concept  of  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment where  civil  rights  are  concerned.  Those  in- 
volved in  the  Mississippi  process  of  law  know  its 
exact  limitations,  its  structure,  and  its  guidelines. 

There  is  a  law,  for  instance,  against  the  use  of 
profanity,  so  minutely  codified  that  in  some  com- 
munities the  specific  fines  and  jail  terms  are  stipu- 
lated for  each  particular  word.  This  law  is  en- 
forced with  diligence  against  rebels,  and  today 
it  is  the  rare  Mississippi  Negro  who  uses  in  public 
a  word  stronger  than  "darn."  In  Natchez  last  fall, 
a  white  Northern  lawyer  from  California  was 
watching  the  police  march  dozens  of  civil-rights 
demonstrators  toward  buses  for  shipment  to  the 
infamous  state  prison  farm  at  Parchman  over  a 
hundred  miles  away.  The  lawyer,  Richard  E. 
Tuttle,  who  was  then  heading  a  staff  of  Northern 
attorneys  in  Mississippi,  tried  to  give  the  police 
$200  as  bail  for  one  of  the  civil-rights  leaders. 
Nobody  would  take  the  bail;  the  police  put  the 
leader  on  a  bus  and  Tuttle  was  prevented  from 
getting  to  him.  "Jesus  Christ!"  Tuttle  snapped  in 
exasperation.  He  was  promptly  grabbed  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  burly  policeman.  "I  could  arrest  you 
for  that  if  I  was  a  mind  to,"  he  said.  And  he  seemed 
Ito  be  of  a  mind  to.  The  arrest  was  forestalled  only 
hy  the  intervention  of  another  Northern  lawyer, 
who  led  Tuttle  away,  and  by  a  nod  from  Ed 
Benoist,  the  county  prosecutor. 

Traffic  regulations,  usually  more  honored  by 
'violation  than  observance,  are  the  bane  of  the 


civil-rights  movement.  It  is  against  the  law  on 
most  highways  to  drive  more  than  65  miles  an 
hour,  although  this  is  usually  ignored  by  whites 
on  lonely  roads  and  on  highways.  Hut  Negroes 
and  civil-rights  workers  are  regularly  booked  for 
speeding.  The  police  invariably  spot  a  "civil 
rightser"  when  he  arrives.  They  put  a  tail  on  him 
and  then  wait  for  him  to  violate  some  minor  traffic 
regulation-which  he  will  almost  certainly  do. 
Then  he  is  arrested  and  a  number  of  other  charges 
are  often  thrown  in. 

And  there  is  what  has  become  perhaps  the  most 
popular  civil-rights  crime— resisting  assault.  A 
Negro  or  civil-rights  worker  who  finds  himself 
being  beaten  by  whites  'often  watched  with 
amusement  by  local  authorities!  will,  when  the 
beating  is  over,  be  taken  to  the  local  jail  and 
booked  for  assault,  at  the  very  least. 

But  there  has  been  a  change  in  Mississippi,  cer- 
tainly since  1964,  because  of  the  appearance  in  the 
state  of  the  Northern  lawyers— some  two  hundred 
of  them.  For  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  for  a  month 
or  more,  they  have  left  their  families  and  their 
comforts  to  work,  for  no  pay,  twenty  and  more 
hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  to  live  on  the  edge 
of  a  poverty  they  often  thought  impossible,  to 
travel  day  and  night  trying  to  bring  law  to  people 
for  whom  the  legal  system  has  always  been  an  in- 
strument of  repression,  brutality,  and  whim. 

These  lawyers  are  well-dressed,  well-spoken, 
learned  in  their  calling.  Their  most  common  char- 
acteristic is  that  they  are  successful  and  estab- 
lished at  home.  They  are  of  widely  different  ages  ; 
some  come  from  corporations,  some  from  Wall 
Street  firms,  some  from  small  towns,  some  from 
universities,   and   some   from   public  positions. 
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Often,  they  feel  much  as  Dan  Singer  of  Washing- 
ton does.  "I  hate  courts,"  he  says.  "I'm  an  office 
lawyer  and  that's  where  the  law  should  be  prac- 
ticed." In  Mississippi  they  all  find  that  going  to 
court  is  a  necessity.  They  will  never  be  quite  the 
same  again  because  they  went  to  Mississippi.  And 
Mississippi  may  never  be  quite  the  same  again 
because  of  them. 

Encouraging  a  "Certain  Caution" 

o  tis  Brown  is  a  young,  bright,  sardonic  Missis- 
sippi Negro,  born,  raised,  and  "educated"  around 
Indianola,  the  county  seat  of  Sunflower  County- 
Jim  Eastland's  fief  —  in  the  heart  of  the  delta.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  has  been  the  project  director 
in  Sunflower  for  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party— not  so  much  a  political  party  as  a 
loose  confederation  of  political,  action,  welfare, 
and  social-service  organizations  operating  with 
considerable  independence  (sometimes  so  inde- 
pendently as  to  be  at  cross-purposes)  in  each  of 
the  state's  eighty-two  counties. 

Otis  Brown  runs  freedom  schools,  explains  to 
the  Negroes  their  rights  under  social  security  and 
welfare,  conducts  community-center  programs, 
spurs  voter-registration  drives  (often  by  shep- 
herding prospective  voters  to  the  registrar's  office 
and  watching  to  make  sure  they  are  registered), 
teaches  voter  education,  and  generally— along  with 
one  or  two  others— guides  the  county's  whole  civil- 
rights  movement. 

Since  he  took  over  this  job,  he  has  been  arrested 
so  often  that  he  says  he  has  just  about  lost  count 
of  the  times  he  has  been  in  the  Indianola  jail. 
"They  call  me  Mr.  Brown  now  when  I  come  with 
demands,"  he  says,  "except  when  they  arrest  me. 
Then  they  call  me  black  boy." 

The  constant  harassment  finally  got  to  Otis 
Brown  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  On  August  10  he  led  a  group  of 
would-be  voters  into  the  County  Clerk's  office.  He 
was  wearing  a  T-shirt  of  the  kind  then  fairly 
popular  with  teen-agers  around  the  country,  al- 
though he  had  done  the  lettering  himself.  What 
he  had  stenciled  on  the  shirt  infuriated  local  offi- 
cials and  he  was  arrested  and  released  on  $  10  bond. 
A  month  later,  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sunflower 
County  indicted  Brown  because  he: 

did  then  and  there  wilfully  and  unlawfully 
disturb  the  peace  of  R.  I).  Chesteen,  Deputy 
Circuit  Clerk,  and  D.  C.  Wiggins,  and  others 
to  the  Grand  Jury  unknown  by  appearing  in  the 
Circuit  Clerk's  office  at  Indianola,  Mississippi, 
wearing  a  white  tee  shirt  on  which  was  printed 


or  written  across  the  front  in  large  red  letters 
the  word  "PUSSY"  contrary  to  the  statutes  in 
such  cases  .  .  . 

According  to  the  statutes,  Otis  Brown  could 
have  been  sentenced  to  ninety  days  on  the  county 
farm  for  this  misdemeanor. 

Right  after  the  indictment,  Brown  telephoned 
Jackson  and  the  office  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  known  as  the  "Presi- 
dent's Committee"  since  it  grew  out  of  a  White 
House  Conference  in  1963.  It  is  one  of  two  major 
legal  offices  in  the  state  run  by  volunteer  Northern 
attorneys.  (The  other,  to  be  described  shortly,  is 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Lawyers 
Constitutional  Defense  Committee.) 

Before  the  lawyers'  appearance  in  Mississippi, 
Otis  Brown,  with  his  reputation  as  an  agitator 
and  troublemaker,  would  have  been  dealt  with 
summarily,  hauled  into  a  segregated  courtroom 
before  a  white  judge,  and,  without  counsel,  sent 
off  to  the  county  farm.  The  presence  of  the  law- 
yers, however,  has  brought  a  certain  caution  to 
local  authorities.  A  conviction  with  a  jail  sentence 
will  almost  automatically  be  appealed  to  a  court 
of  record  and  probably  removed  from  state  juris- 
diction to  federal  courts. 

This  time  the  local  prosecutor  met  with  Jona- 
than Shapiro,  the  Northern  lawyer.  "If  that  boy 
pleads  guilty,  we'll  go  easy  on  him,"  the  prosecutor 
said.  "We'll  only  give  him  thirty  days." 

No  deal.  Shapiro  insisted  there  be  no  jail  sen- 
tence. He  opened  a  dictionary  to  show  that  there 
was  no  obscenity  in  the  word  "pussy,"  hence  no 
breach  of  the  peace.  After  considerable  haggling, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  Brown  pleaded  guilty,  he 
would  be  fined  only  the  amount  of  his  bond,  $40. 

To  the  Northern  mind  trained  in  the  law  as 
practiced  in  the  corporate  levels  in  the  North, 
such  a  bargain  might  seem  incomprehensible;  in 
Mississippi,  it  was  considered  a  victory  of  no 
small  measure.  But  Jonathan  Shapiro  made  the 
deal  only  with  considerable  reluctance.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  fight  the  case,  file  an  appeal,  and 
challenge  the  whole  state  system  of  obscenity 
laws  on  constitutional  grounds.  But  time  and  man- 
power were  against  him.  An  appeal  all  the  way  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  take  not  months 
but  years.  The  vast  number  of  cases  coming  in  to 
the  Northern  lawyers  meant  assigning  some  pri- 
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ority  out  of  chaos.  Since  Otis  Brown  was  not  going 
to  Ja,I,  the  lawyers'  attentions  had  to  turn  else 
where. 


Eddie  Richman 
At  the  County  Farm 

There  was  also,  at  that  time,  the  case  of  Eddie 
Rahman,  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  project  director  in  Lowndes  County  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state.  Another  native- 
born  M.ssKssippi  Negro-as  are  almost 
project  directors-Eddie  Richman  was  then  on  the 
county  farm,  possibly  in  deadly  danger 

In  early  September,  on  his  way  back  to  Colum- 
bus from  a  meeting  at  West  Point,  Richman  was 
topped  for  speeding;  other  traffic  violations  were 
f  thrown  in.  He  was  taken  back  to  Columbus-  bai 
was  se  at  $300,  then  raised  to  $500,  but  word 
h  s  arrest  did  not  get  out.  He  was  quickly  brought 
before  a  just.ee  of  the  peace.    Eddie  Richman 

crnrsdandsentencedtos^d-^ 

,i       ,  .  ,  l"  Kir  uoid  to  anvoiie  on 

^e  oUtSide.  Then  his  head  was  shaved  and  at  6  :30 
he  next  morning  he  was  sent  into  the  fields  with 
u  a  h     m  the  blazing  sun  he  worked  wR  a 

head  w       I  Wade-  By  mid^ternoon  his 

head  was  aching  and  his  hands  blistered 

I  asked  a  guard  for  an  aspirin."  Richman  said 
H    -Hi  he  didn't  have  one.  Two  other  fellows 
old  the  guard  I  was  sick.  The  guard  said  he  d  d„ 
h  |ve  no  aspn-in,  but,  Tve  got  aspirin  right  here' 
'■ca  m g  a  strap  in  the  rear  pocket  of  his  over- 

J-s.  I  duln  task  him  no  more.  A  while  later  a  shack 
boss  came  up  to  me  and  taken  me  off  in  the  woods 
and  told  me  to  pull  down  my  pants  and  then  he 
beat  me  on  my  behind.  This  was  the  middl  of  th 
afternoon.  He  said,  -You  come  clown  here  to  ause 

tohTn!6  t™*       *^ese  pe°Ple  "Pf  I  teach  you^He 
^  me  to  say  not  'yes  sir,  no  sir,'  but  to'sav 

arte  noon.  I  lost  my  watch  that  afternoon  He 

wou  dn't  let  me  go  back  to  look  for  it  " 
The  next  afternoon  Richman  "ran  into  a  nest  of 

)  ellow  jackets.  I  slapped  at  'em  to  knock  "em  off 

«e  and  cut  my  hand  on  the  kaiser  blade  Mold 
he  captain  my  hand  was  cut  and  he  said  ^e  p  W 
"  -orkmg.'  1  continued  to  work.  They  bu  nfout  W 
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the  yellow-jacket  nest."  In  the  process  the  guards 

nest  and  hen  set  ,t  on  tire.  The  /lames  roared  to- 
waro-  Eddie  Richman  and  shot  up  his  sh  e  and 

I^ytoldn.etogobackinandpu.ou,; 
"re,    to  stamp  ,t  out  with  his  feet.  Later  that 

ernoon.  another  guard  "took  me  in  the  pas tur 

t^ZVT*0[  Steadi*  worse  as  the  blis- 
ters broke.  His  face  and  mouth  were  swollen  and 
blistered  from  fever  sores  and  exposure  several 
™*ks  later,  when  1  talked  to  him  in  .lacks on  th 
-arks  were  still  dearly  visible  and  he  , 
shake  hands).  And  he  was  steadily  beaten 

Evinced  that  he  would  no,  survive  the  sixty 

Tht  me'  t,,,,k  '  g0t  Word  <>» 

message  was  passed  on  to  the  lawyers  in 

Jackson  who  called  the  FBI.  An  agent  went  up 

°  the   ar,,K  ■]  told  him  everything,"  Richma 

■  Bul    the  agent    returned   to  Jackson 

cla-ed  there  was  nothing  the  FBI  could To 

'be  next  morning."  Eddie  Richman  told  me 
thegu   d  wh0  wh.pped  ^  ^.^  toldme, 

nng  black  son-of-a-bitch  and  every  other  thing 
Berth  guards  told  me  they  would  get  me  before 
>  "e  (i, iv  was  over. 

But  in  Jackson,  Dick  Tnttu  r  >  • 

sel  to  th,.  r  i  f  '  former  chief  coun- 

seloth California  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
who  had  jU.st  arrived  to  head  the  President' 

wrH  o  h?  Perat,°nS'  m°Ved  fast"  "led  a 
W'lt  Of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  seventeen  days 

on  the  county  farm  Eddie  Richman  was 
J"  tie  went  further  than  getting  Richman  e 

-•Hemetwmnhel.wndest'ountyau.hon- 
HS'  Wf°  deClded  ^  drop  all  charges    Th,,,  he 

Eddie  Richman,  however,  went  back  to  his  work 

nght  -'h  Tol    ^  Wi,,ingt0^-»Ihavein  th 
nght    he  told  me  just  before  he  left.  "There  isn't 
any  hope  in  Mississippi  ^  ^ 

toso  through  this.  After  all,  what  most o 'ZlZ 

-e^n.gh  is  nothing  compared  w.hc;::," 
and  bchwerner  and  Chaney." 


"I've  Got  to  Live  Here' 


'0  trial  record  |s™'e'^  Sta"0M'  sl°«".  »»d  school,. 


*>y  do  the  Otis  Browns  ;„„l  the  Eddie  Ri  ., 

aTLte6  M  rt>,y  °n  X<'r,h- 
with  Mi      MiSS,SS,PI,,a"*  and  their  troubles  are 
With  Mississippi  authorities?  Where  are  the  Mis 
-sissippj  lawyers? 

There  are,  first  of  all.  not  enough  Negro  lawyers 
^  SO  around.  With  only  a  handful  in  the  whole 
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state,  the  four  in  Jackson  who  will  handle  civil- 
rights  eases  are  so  jammed  with  work,  including 
the  necessary  but  tedious  details  of  signing  papers 
for  the  out-of-state  lawyers,  that  they  simply 
don't  have  time.  Nor  are  they  able  to  handle  cases 
without  fee.  They  have  to  earn  a  living. 

There  are  practically  no  white  lawyers  in  Mis- 
sissippi who  will  handle  a  civil-rights  case.  The 
few  who  do  find  their  effectiveness  with  juries  al- 
most nil.  If  the  cases  were  pure  felonies  with  no 
civil-rights  implications,  white  lawyers  might 
handle  them— and  many  do.  They  even  defend 
Negroes  well,  though  paternalistically.  They 
would  not,  for  example,  extend  even  the  minimal 
courtesy  of  addressing  a  Negro  client  as  mister, 
missus,  or  miss.  And  they  would  probably  advise 
a  [ilea  of  guilty  to  avoid  trouble.  Most  important, 
however,  they  will  not  raise  constitutional  issues 
in  defense  of  Negroes,  such  as  exclusion  from 
juries  and  voting  lists.  This  failure  was  given 
judicial  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court,  thus  today  permitting  appeals  even  though 
the  constitutional  issues  were  not  raised  at  the 
original  trial. 

For  some  members  of  the  Mississippi  bar,  not 
unexpectedly,  there  is  fear.  A  Greenville  attorney 
told  me.  "I've  got  to  live  here.  If  I  took  a  civil- 
rights  case.  I'd  be  tagged  as  a  civil-rights  lawyer. 
A  lot  of  my  clients,  maybe  all  of  them,  would  go 
to  somebody  else.  Whenever  I  got  up  in  front  of  a 
jury,  my  client  would  face  prejudice  because  I'd 
handled  a  civil-rights  defense.  No,  I  wouldn't  take 
a  civil-rights  case  now,  not  if  I  expect  to  stay  here 


and  go  on  living  and  working  with  these  people. 
Maybe  someday,  but  not  now.  I  won't  be  the  first 
lawyer  here  to  do  it;  when  everybody  else  does, 
then  I  will,  too." 

In  various  forms  I  heard  this— and  everyone  has 
heard  it— from  lawyers  all  over  the  state.  The 
leaders  of  the  bar,  such  as  John  Satterfield  of 
Yazoo  City  (a  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  who  also  was  a  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  White  Citizens  Council  and  a  close 
adviser  to  Ross  Barnett),  deny  that  Mississippi 
lawyers  turn  down  any  cases.  But  Satterfield  and 
the  others  know  full  well  that  this  claim— to  the 
press  and  the  ABA— simply  isn't  so  when  it  comes 
to  civil  rights. 

Some  lawyers  make  no  pretense  that  they  would 
take  a  civil-rights  case  if  other  lawyers  did.  One 
afternoon  in  Jackson,  the  Washington  lawyer 
Daniel  Singer  and  I  were  talking  with  a  lawyer 
from  Meridian  who  wanted  to  know  why  Singer 
and  the  others  had  invaded  his  state  to  make  trou- 
ble. "You  got  plenty  of  trouble  up  there,"  the 
Meridian  lawyer  said.  "Why  don't  you  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  that  instead  of  coming  down  here 
creating  a  fuss?" 

"We've  got  plenty  of  trouble,  granted,"  Singer 
said.  "But  one  of  the  troubles  we  haven't  got  is 
finding  lawyers." 

"We  got  plenty  of  lawyers  down  here.  We  don't 
need  nobody  coming  down.  We  don't  turn  clients 
away." 

"You  handle  civil-rights  cases?" 
"Not  me!" 


"All  right,"  Singer  said,  "let  me  pose  some- 
thing hypothetical  to  you.  Suppose  I've  got  a  client 
in  Washington.  She  was  drinking  a  bottle  of  cola 
when  a  mouse  jumped  out  and  bit  her  on  the  lip. 
Say  the  cola  was  bottled  in  Meridian.  You'd  file 
papers  in  court  there  for  me,  wouldn't  you,  just 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  something  any  lawyer 
does  for  another  lawyer?" 

"Sure,  I'd  file  the  papers." 

"If  I  sent  witnesses  around,  you'd  let  me  use 
your  office  to  take  depositions,  wouldn't  you? 
You'd  let  me  use  your  notary?  That's  just  a  cour- 
tesy. It  doesn't  mean  that  you  agree  with  the  case 
or  even  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  right?" 

"Sure,  that's  right.  You  could  use  my  office." 

"Okay.  Would  you  sign  papers  for  me  in  a  civil- 
rights  case?" 

"I  couldn't  do  that!" 

"Would  you  let  me  use  your  office  to  take  depo- 
sitions? Have  your  notary  notarize  them?" 
"Hell  no!" 

"That's  why  we're  down  here,"  Singer  said. 

Two  Different  Approaches 

This  legal  journey  to  Mississippi  began  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  in  the  summer  of 
1963  when  President  Kennedy,  during  one  of  a 
series  of  meetings  with  national  leaders  to  rally 
support  for  his  pending  civil-rights  bill,  told  some 
250  leaders  of  the  American  bar  that  they  had  a 
special  responsibility  to  see  that  lawyers  were 
available  for  civil-rights  workers  in  the  South. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  was  organized  in  time  for  the  Mississippi 
invasion  of  1964.  But  because  of  its  orientation— 
ABA-backed,  conservative,  cautious,  Establish- 
ment-civil-rights leaders  were  suspicious  of  just 
how  much  it  would  do.  Their  suspicions  seemed 
justified  when  the  President's  Committee's  policy 
began  to  emerge.  It  would,  its  leaders  said,  at- 
tempt to  work  through  and  engage  the  Mississippi 
ibar  (a  nearly  fruitless  effort,  though  it  still  con- 
Itinues,  and  its  only  real  dividend  has  been  the 
acceptance  of  out-of-state  lawyers  in  Mississippi 
courts).  Later  the  President's  Committee  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment and  would  not  represent  the  movement  as 
such.  It  would  handle  only  cases  of  individuals 
rharged  with  crimes  while  attempting  to  obtain 
their  civil  rights.  And,  finally,  just  before  the  1964 
summer  began,  it  announced  it  would  only  defend 
yninisters  who  got  into  trouble.  (This  policy  was 
liropped  by  the  end  of  the  summer.) 

These  decisions  led  to  bitter  outcries.  A  num- 
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ber  of  lawyers,  civil-rights  and  civil-liberties 
groups,  and  religious  organizations,  including  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  decided  their  only 
out  was  to  set  up  a  second  legal  group— the  Law- 
yers Constitutional  Defense  Committee  (the 
LCDC),  now  part  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  It  declared  itself  morally  committed  to  the 
civil-rights  movement  and  announced  that  it 
would  operate  all  over  the  South— and  elsewhere 
if  necessary.  It  has  set  up  offices  in  Selma,  Jack- 
sonville, Bogalusa,  and  other  cities  in  the  South, 
and  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  in 
Mississippi. 

The  decisions  of  policy,  and  the  bitter  argu- 
ments which  ensued  in  the  North  between  LCDC 
and  the  President's  Committee,  were  ignored  by 
the  lawyers  once  they  traveled  South.  The  lawyers 
volunteering  for  both  groups  were  the  same  kind 
of  people,  and  sometimes  two  lawyers  from  the 
same  office  went  South  for  different  groups.  And 
they  cooperated.  Some  President's  Committee 
lawyers  that  first  summer,  when  the  Northern 
restrictions  grew  too  galling,  moonlighted  for 
LCDC,  and  all  the  President's  Committee  law- 
yers made  it  a  practice  to  defend  everyone  ar- 
rested with  ministers.  For  LCDC.  with  few 
restrictions,  the  going  was  easier.  By  the  time 
the  lawyers  returned  in  1965,  things  were 
smoother— particularly  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, whose  Northern  policy  had  been  taken  over 
by  a  young  and  ambitious  lawyer,  Berl  Bernhard, 
former  staff  director  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  a  close  associate  of  President 
Johnson.-' 

There  is  a  real  physical  danger  involved  in  prac- 
ticing civil-rights  law  in  Mississippi.  One  LCDC 
attorney,  Marvin  Braiterman  of  Baltimore,  was 
abducted  as  he  left  a  meeting  with  Negro  clients 
in  Glen  Allen,  driven  around  for  hours,  threatened 
with  killing  by  men  who  held  guns  to  his  head,  and 
finally  released  when,  with  a  kind  of  courage  he 
never  thought  he  had,  he  told  his  abductors,  "If 
you're  going  to  kill  me,  you'll  have  to  do  it  right 
here,  but  you'd  better  not  do  it  and  you'd  better 
get  out." 

*One  of  the  basic  differences  in  the  two  operations 
has  been  in  the  kind  of  clients,  particularly  from  the 
cities,  handled  by  the  two  offices.  LCDC  has  been 
closely  allied  with  the  more  militant  and  activist 
elements,  especially  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  President's  Committee,  with  its 
Establishment  viewpoint,  has  been  tied  to  the  more 
middle-class  NAACP.  This  is  not  so  true  in  rural 
counties,  where  a  lawyer  is  a  lawyer  and  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference  where  he  comes  from,  and 
where  the  only  civil-rights  movement  of  any  note  is 
the  MFDP. 
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What  happened  to  Braiterman  is  rare.  But 
physical  violence,  while  also  an  exception,  is  not 
so  rare.  Alvin  Bronstein,  who  headed  LCDC's 
Mississippi  operations,  was  beaten  in  the  county 
jail  in  Magnolia;  another  lawyer  was  beaten  in 
Philadelphia.  Both  were  visiting  clients.  And 
there  are  threats.  They  range  from  the  implied 
but  unspoken:  a  rural  judge  ordering  a  middle- 
aged  Northern  corporation  lawyer  to  swear  that 
he  is  not  a  Communist;  to  the  drawled,  matter-of- 
fact:  a  county  prosecutor  telling  a  Harvard  law 
professor  and  a  Boston  lawyer  over  lunch,  "I 
could  have  you  both  killed  if  I  was  a  mind  to,  but 
I  ain't  gonna  do  it." 

And  there  is,  particularly,  a  kind  of  constant 
fear  on  the  lonely  dark  roads  which  every  lawyer 
travels  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 
Almost  every  lawyer— and  anyone  else  who  goes 
to  Mississippi— is  warned  that  the  quickest  way 
to  get  a  beating  is  to  stop  for  gas  at  a  rural  filling 
station  late  at  night. 

The  worst  part  of  the  whole  experience  may  be 
the  actual  practice  in  rural  courtrooms  before 
uneducated  justices  of  the  peace.  A  day  after  he 
arrived  in  the  state,  I  went  with  one  Northern 
lawyer  to  Durant  in  Holmes  County  to  defend  four 
young  Negro  boys  who  had  been  arrested  for  use 
of  obscene  language  and  released  on  $25  bond 
after  they  objected  to  a  Ku  Klux  Klansman  (a 
"Kluxer,"  they  called  him  )  hammering  notices  of 
a  Klan  rally  on  trees  in  their  neighborhood  late 
one  night.  The  Klansman  claimed  he  had  only  been 
cruising  in  his  car  looking  for  girls— a  statement 
at  the  trial  that  brought  howls  from  his  friends. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  sheriff's  office  that 
afternoon,  there  were  several  men  lounging  about. 
As  we  parked,  two  of  them  drove  off,  returning 
later  accompanied  by  several  other  cars  filled  with 
more  men.  The  others  stood  silently  in  front  of 
the  office  watching  as  we  entered.  The  lawyer 
talked  briefly  with  the  sheriff,  the  prosecutor, 
and  then  his  clients.  Then  we  all  left  for  the  -IP's 
court.  As  we  were  leaving,  the  lawyer  noticed  one 
of  the  Klan  posters  on  a  tree  outside  the  office. 
He  turned  to  the  sheriff.  "Would  you  take  that 
down?  I  think  we  might  want  to  use  it  as  evi- 
dence." 

The  sheriff  looked  at  him,  then  at  the  men 
lounging  a'bout.  "You  want  that  poster,  take  it 
down  yourself."  We  walked  away.  The  poster  may 
still  be  on  the  tree. 

Both  the  white  friends  of  the  Klansman  and  a 
small  group  of  Negroes  sat,  segregated,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  room,  during  the  trial.  The  whites 
were  silent  and  unmoving.  The  Negroes  reacted 
with  satisfaction  and  glee  to  the  sharp  question- 


ing by  the  Northern  lawyer.  He  forced  the  com- 
plaining Klansman  to  admit  that  he  was  not  cer- 
tain what  words  had  been  used,  which  defendant 
had  said  what  or  when;  he  was  not  even  sure  that 
he  could  even  identify  at  least  three  of  the  Negro 
boys. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  the  JP.  "I  move  for  dis- 
missal." 

The  JP  looked  back  at  him  blankly.  Then  quot- 
ing chapter  and  sections  of  the  law,  citing 
precedents,  the  lawyer  told  him  that  the  com- 
plaint had,  in  essence,  been  withdrawn  since  the 
Klansman  could  not  testify  to  any  part  of  it. 

The  JP  looked  at  him  again.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  understood  the  technicalities,  and 
that  they  did  not  overly  concern  him.  "I  ain't 
heard  all  the  witnesses  yet,"  he  said. 

"What?" 

"Ain't  heard  all  the  witnesses  yet." 

"How  can  there  be  any  more  witnesses?  The  I 
complainant  has  withdrawn  his  complaint.  The  ^ 
trial  is  over." 

"Now  you  just  sit  down  there,  young  fella.  We  | 
ain't  heard  all  the  witnesses  yet.  I  don't  know 
what  they're  gonna  bring  out." 

The  other  witnesses  were  policemen  who  had 
arrived  after  the  "crime"  had  been  committed. 
But  the  four  defendants  were  found  guilty,  and 
after  a  conference  between  the  prosecutor  and  the 
JP  they  were  fined  their  bond. 

As  we  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  silent 
whites,  the  Northern  lawyer  was  mumbling  about 
justice  and  law.  Outside,  the  whites  gathered  I 
wordlessly  about  us.  A  few  went  to  their  cars,  II 
started  the  motors,  and  then  sat,  waiting.  At  that 
moment  a  Mississippi  Highway  Patrol  car  roared 
down  the  highway,  pulled  in,  and  waved  us  to  our  I 
car.  We  got  in  and  drove  back  toward  Jackson,  ' 
followed  for  a  few  miles  by  the  Highway  Patrol. 

"Agitatin',  Breakin'  the  Law" 

C»ourts  are  only  part  of  the  lawyer's  job  in 
Mississippi.  He  is  also  called  upon  to  solve  minor 
problems  that  might  not  arise  in  other  places.  In 
Indianola,  Dick  Tuttle  was  forced  to  deal  with 
one  among  the  many  of  these  impromptu  situa- 
tions. Otis  Brown  was  having  another  of  his 
periodic  disputes  with  local  authorities,  this  time 
over  his  efforts  to  get  a  permit  for  construction 
of  a  community  center  in  the  Negro  area,  and  he 
called  Tuttle  to  ask  him  to  come  and  find  out  just 
what  was  going  on  with  the  board  of  aldermen. 

At  Freedom  House  in  Indianola  the  next  day, 
Tuttle  and  Brown  were  reviewing  the  status  of 
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the  community  center  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened.  Two  older  Negroes  came  in— one  a  small, 
neatly  dressed  storekeeper  and  the  other  a  min- 
ister. Tuttle  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  bitter 
dispute.  The  storekeeper  and  minister,  claiming 
they  represented  the  Baptist  Church  Association 
(there  are  forty-two  churches  in  Sunflower 
County),  told  Brown  they  were  going  to  block  his 
application  for  a  building  permit.  During  the 
summer  of  1964,  the  association  had  lent  an  aban- 
doned church  school  to  civil-rights  workers  for 
use  as  a  freedom  school.  The  property  had  been 
threatened,  its  insurance  immediately  canceled 
(the  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  threat  in  Missis- 
sippi), and  then  the  school  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Now  the  association  was  trying  to  get  a 
permit  to  rebuild  on  the  same  spot,  even  though 
the  state  had  condemned  the  property  right  after 
the  burning,  offered  the  association  $16,000  for 
the  five  acres  (six  or  more  times  the  going  price  in 
the  county),  and  claimed  it  intended  to  turn  the 
area  into  a  park.  These  proceedings  had  been  re- 
rmoved  to  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  in  New 
Orleans  by  LCDC  lawyers,  and  the  case  was  still 
pending  trial.  But  the  leaders  of  the  church  asso- 
ciation were  worried  that  if  Brown  got  his  permit, 
they  would  never  get  one.  And  they  were  worried 
about  just  how  money  being  sent  from  the  North 
would  be  split  between  them  and  Brown. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  arguing,  an  old  Negro 
wearing  on  his  lapel  a  button  reading,  "I  am  a 
registered  voter,  are  you?"  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  growing  impatience,  stepped  forward. 
"Gather  round  Otis,"  he  appealed  to  the  other 
Negroes  in  the  room  in  a  hellfire  voice  quivering 
with  emotion.  "He's  young,  just  startin'  out, 
makin'  his  mark.  Stop  this  jabberin'.  Let's  get  this 
one  goin'  and  then  we'll  worry  about  t'others." 
He  was  ignored. 

Tuttle  then  stepped  in.  He  carefully  explained 
the  litigation.  He  said  that  if  Otis  Brown  got  his 
permit,  this  would  possibly  help  the  church  asso- 
ciation later.  Then  he  proposed  a  written  agree- 
ment providing  for  an  equal  sharing  of  the 
Northern  money.  After  some  hedging,  this  plan 
was  agreed  to. 

Then  Tuttle  and  I  got  into  the  car  with  two 
Negro  women  and  the  old  Negro  with  his  lapel 
button  to  drive  to  City  Hall.  Otis  remained  behind. 
"They  know  me  there,"  he  said.  "It'll  just  make 
things  harder  if  I'm  around." 

When  we  walked  into  the  council  chamber,  the 
conversation  stopped  as  everyone  turned  to  watch 
two  white  men  and  three  Negroes  take  seats  to- 
gether near  the  front  of  the  room.  Tuttle  went  to 
the  aldermen's  table. 
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He  asked  whether  plans  for  the  Negro  commu- 
nity center,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  Mem- 
phis architect,  were  in  order  and  just  where 
matters  stood.  Mayor  Pitts  asked  what  would  be 
the  purpose  of  the  community  center.  Tuttle  read 
from  the  prospectus  that  it  would  benefit  the 
Negro  community  by  providing  facilities  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  activities. 

Mayor  Pitts  asked  if  Otis  Brown  was  connected 
with  the  center.  "We  know  Otis  Brown's  activi- 
ties; we  know  what  they've  been  in  the  past,"  he 
said.  "We're  not  goin'  to  get  somethin'  down  there 
that's  goin'  to  make  trouble— agitatin'  and  politi- 
cal activities.  This  is  a  peace-lovin'  community 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way." 

Was  the  potential  use  the  critical  issue,  Tuttle 
asked? 

"Yes,"  the  Mayor  said. 

If  the  building  weren't  used  for  politics,  would 
the  permit  be  granted? 

"We  are  all  aware  of  Otis  Brown.  We  don't 
want  it." 

"The  nature  of  the  activity  is  what  disturbs 
you  ?" 

"Yes,"  the  Mayor  declared.  "You're  tryin'  to 
bring  in  somethin'  that  will  downgrade  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  would  object  if  I  lived  down  there  to 
bringin'  in  an  organization  that  was  goin'  to  be 
holdin'  meetin's,  makin'  a  lot  of  noise,  and  dis- 
turbin'  the  neighborhood.  You  would  be  destroyin' 
a  quiet  neighborhood." 

Round  and  round  the  discussion  went,  although 
Tuttle  managed  to  emphasize  that  there  was  no 
zoning  regulation  barring  such  a  building  in  the 
Negro  area. 

At  last  Mayor  Pitts  closed  the  meeting.  "We 
know  Otis  Brown's  activities,  stirrin'  things  up, 
makin'  trouble,  gettin'  arrested,  agitatin'.  breakin' 
the  law.  We're  stayin'  within  the  law  up  here,  and 
that's  the  way  we're  goin'  to  keep  operatin'." 

That  night  Tuttle  returned  to  Jackson,  and  the 
next  day  set  in  motion  procedures  to  remove  the 
building  permit  issue  to  federal  jurisdiction.  A 
permit  for  such  facilities,  he  held,  could  not  be 
denied  merely  because  the  city  fathers  did  not 
like  the  nature  of  political  activities  that  might 
be  held  there. 

The  Law  and  the  Movement 

There  are  not  many  massive  demonstrations- 
like  Jackson  and  Natchez  last  year  and  the  Mere- 
dith march  this  year— where  lawyers  with  flair 
and  imagination  can  sometimes  gain  immediate 
and  spectacular  results.  The  real  work— and  the 
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work  that  may  in  the  long  run  force  the  greatest 
legal  change  in  Mississippi— is  in  the  JP  and  police 
courts,  the  petty  hearing,  the  mediation  of  intra- 
mural disputes,  the  day-to-day  trivia. 

It  is  the  long  trips  to  county  jails  to  argue  over 
high  bail  after  wasted  hours  trying  to  find  where 
a  prisoner  is  held— and  then,  occasionally,  finding 
that  the  high  bail  has  already  been  raised  and 
posted.  It  is  the  strange  and  often  horrible  prob- 
lems—what should  a  lawyer  advise  a  woman  who 
has  been  threatened  with  jail  for  child  abandon- 
ment if  she  does  not  return  to  the  white  man's 
plantation  and  to  a  husband  who  beats  her  every 
night?  It  is  the  attempts  to  discuss  violation  of 
federal  law  with  sheriffs  who  openly  brag  of  the 
"niggers"  they  have  killed.  It  is  the  constant  op- 
pression of  traffic  violations  and  violations  of 
contract  and  dispossession.  It  is  the  bitter  and 
usually  unavailing  struggle  to  force  white  au- 
thorities to  treat  Negroes  with  minimum  human 
decency. 

For  some  of  the  lawyers,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee's Perl  Bernhard  says,  "This  is  the  first 
socially  useful  thing  they've  done  in  years."  Al- 
most every  lawyer  who  has  been  to  Mississippi  in- 
tends to  return.  Al  Bronstein  of  LCDC,  who  has 
won  a  grudging  respect  from  white  authorities 
tor  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  ability  to 
use  it  for  his  clients,  says,  "We're  poking  the 
needle  into  the  guilt  of  white  Mississippi  and  you 
can't  measure  the  value  of  that." 

"We  are  teaching  the  state  of  Mississippi  some 
law,"  Henry  Schwarzchild,  the  executive  director 
of  LCDC,  says.  Federal  laws  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions  can  no  longer  be  blatantly  ignored. 
Local  law-enforcement  officials  now  give  some 
thought,  and  a  pause,  before  they  use  their  fists, 
cattle  prods,  and  guns-although  they  still  use 
them.  The  courts  hesitate  before  they  hand  down 
jail  sentences,  and  frequently  use  fines  instead— 
fines  of  the  amount  of  the  bail. 

Both  LCDC  and  1  he  President's  ( lommittee  have 
realized  that  the  lack  of  continuity  in  staff  in  the 
past  was  a  source  of  trouble.  Both  are  doing  some- 
thing to  solve  this.  Bronstein  is  with  LCDC  in 
Jackson  permanently,  with  permanent  assistants 
as  well  as  volunteers.  Tuttle,  and  now  Dennison 
Ray,  are  following  a  similar  pattern  with  the 
President's  Committee. 

LCDC  has  made  no  pretense  of  where  it  stands. 
It  is  dedicated  not  only  to  the  law-which  is  the 
narrower  position  of  the  President's  Committee— 
but  also  to  the  movement.  A  high  Justice  Depart- 
ment official  told  me,  "They've  done  a  hell  of  a  job. 
They're  aggressive;  they've  got  a  lot  of  credit 
with  the  civil-rights  kids;  they  get  a  lot  of  work; 


they're  freewheeling."  But  LCDC  is  also  broke 
Both  Schwarzchild  and  Bronstein  must  pay  con- 
siderable attention  not  only  to  the  cases  they  han- 
dle, but  to  raising  the  money  to  handle  them.  They 
can  feel  considerable  satisfaction  every  time  they 
win  a  major  case,  such  as  recently  forcing  the 
Holmes  County  Sheriff  to  pay  $1,500  in  damages 
to  a  Negro  woman  as  a  settlement  for  beating  her 
in  jail,  or  getting  the  federal  court  to  order  re- 
districting  in  the  Mississippi  legislature.  But 
they  also  have  an  uneasy  feeling  when  they  com- 
pare the  number  of  cases  on  the  docket  with  their 
almost  nonexistent  bank  balance. 

Money  is  less  of  a  problem  with  the  President's 
Committee.  It  is  favored  by  the  legal  Establish- 
ment and  by  the  federal  government— its  director, 
Bernhard,  is  close  to  the  President  and  ran  last 
spring's  White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  recently  given  it' 
a  grant  to  move  some  of  its  activities  into  North-I 
ern  ghettos.  But  this  very  element  of  respectability 
has  made  things  harder  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee in  Mississippi— and  may  not  help  it  in  the 
Northern  ghettos  when  it  sets  up  shop  there. 

The  avenue  to  the  Negro  masses  in  Mississippi 
is  obviously  not  just  through  the  NAACP's 
Charles  Evers,  though  he  has  now  emerged  as  the 
state's  leading  civil-rights  spokesman  and  has 
broadened  his  following.  It  is  more  through  the 
mass-oriented  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party.  And  today  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  looks  to  the  LCDC  lawyers  for  legal 
advice.  True  or  not,  Lawrence  Guyot,  the  MFDP 
leader,  believes  that  "the  President's  Committee 
has  lined  up  with  the  NAACP  in  a  partisan  man- 
ner and  practice.  I  have  tried  to  look  for  areas  of 
agreement  with  the  President's  Committee  and  I 
haven't  been  able  to  find  them."  But  Guyot  admits 
that  the  lawyers  have  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
t  he  state. 

"If  the  lawyers  weren't  here,"  he  said,  "almost 
everything  would  be  impossible." 

Recently  Dan  Singer  talked  with  a  Negro  la-  | 
borer  in  Jackson.  The  Negro  had  stopped  for  gas 
at  a  station  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  His  com-  | 
panion  had  been  barred  from  the  rest  room  by  the  I 
owner,  who  pointed  a  gun  at  both  of  them  and 
shouted,  "We  got  no  nigger  rest  rooms!  You  get 
your  black  asses  Outa  here!" 

The  Negro  decided  to  do  something  when  he 
heard  that  Northern  lawyers  had  come  to  Jackson. 
"How  far  are  you  willing  to  go?"  Singer  asked 
him. 

"I  started  and  I'm  willing  to  go  as  far  as  I  has 
to,"  the  man  said.  "I  heard  you  is  going  to  get  US 
the  justice." 
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COUNTRY  HOUSE 

by  Maxine  Kumin 


After  a  long  presence  of  people, 
after  the  emptying  out. 
the  laying  bare, 

the  walls  break  into  conversation. 
Their  little  hairlines  ripple 
and  an  old  smile 
crosses  the  chimney's  face. 


k 


The  same  flies 

endlessly  drawn  to  the  window-panes 
hum  of  thirst  and  spiders. 
Fieldmice  coast  down 
a  forgotten  can  of  bacon  fat. 
Two  clocks  tick  themselves  witless. 
October,  clutching  its  blankets, 
sidles  from  room  to  room 
where  the  exhausted  doors 
now  speak  to  their  stops, 
four  scrubbed  stones  of  common  quartz. 

They  are  gone, 

those  hearty  moderns  who  came  in 
with  their  plastic  cups  and  spoons 
and  restorative  kits 
for  stripping  the  woodwork, 
torn  between  making  over 
and  making  do. 
At  their  leavetaking 
the  thin  beds  exhale. 
The  toilet  bowl  blinks, 
its  eye  full  of  purple  antifreeze. 

As  after  a  great  drought 
the  earth  opens  its  holes 
to  raise  the  water  table, 
the  stairs  undo  their  buttons. 
The  risers,  each  an  individual, 
slip  out  of  plumb. 

Seams,  pores,  and  crazings  unpucker 
making  ready  for  frost. 
A  tongue  of  water 
circles  the  cellar  wall 
and  locks  itself  in. 

Soon  the  raccoon  will  come 
with  his  four  wise  hands 
to  pick  the  carcass 
and  the  salt-worshiping  porcupine 
will  chew  sweat  from  the  porch  swing. 
The  red  squirrels  will  decamp, 
the  last  litter  of  mice  go  under. 
Caught  and  fastened,  this  house 
will  lean  into  the  January  blizzard  ^ 
letting  its  breath  go  sour, 
its  rib  cage  stiffen. 
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Eric  Hoffer 

COMMENTS  ON 

THE  HUMAN  CONDITION 

Aphorisms  from  the  San  Francisco  philosopher 
and  longshoreman . . .  author  of  "The  True  Believer" 
and  ( to  come  in  1967)  "The  Temper  of  Our  Time" 


There  has  been  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  range 
of  predictability  during  the  past  five  hundred 
years.  In  the  heyday  of  Christianity  predictability 
reached  the  utmost  limit— the  life  beyond.  In  the 
idea  of  progress,  which  took  the  place  of  millennial 
prognostication,  the  range  of  predictability  was 
narrowed  down  to  a  century  or  so.  With  the  end 
of  the  first  world  war  predictability  shrank  fur- 
ther: the  craving  for  security  took  the  place  of 
hope,  and  people  were  satisfied  if  they  could  fore- 
see the  course  of  a  single  lifetime.  If  the  shrink- 
ing continues,  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  can  pre- 
dict in  the  evening  the  eventualities  of  the  next 
morning.  This  has  already  happened  in  some 
totalitarian  countries  where  a  man  considers  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  can  be  certain  that  he  will  not 
be  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  liquidated  between  go- 
ing to  bed  and  getting  up. 

A  nation  declines  when  its  people  become  too 
serious  and  reasonable,  and  refuse  to  set  their 
hearts  on  toys. 

Tine  is  some  evidence  that  a  change  in  occupa- 
tion or  preoccupation  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
release  of  energy.  One  wonders  whether  the  more 
or  less  sudden  emergence  of  the  classical  Creeks 
ami  Renaissance  Italians  was  not  connected  with 
some  sudden  change  in  aims  and  pursuits.  When 
warriors  turn  into  merchants,  or  merchants  into 
scholars  and  artists;  when  peasants  begin  to  wield 
brush  and  chisel-things  begin  to  happen.  There 
is  nothing  more  explosive  than  an  idealist  turned 
into  a  practical  man  of  affairs  and  vice  versa. 
The  explosive  release  of  energy  in  America  in 


the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was' 
partly  due  to  the  mass  conversion  of  immigrant 
peasants  into  industrial  workers,  and  to  the  diver- 
sion of  potential  scholars,  writers,  and  artists  (the 
sons  of  New  England  divines,  scholars,  and  phil-; 
osophers)  into  mining,  railroading,  and  manufac- 
turing. Much  of  the  turmoil  of  our  time  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
intellectuals  have  become  men  of  action— indus-' 
trialists,  generals,  empire  builders. 

He  who  proselytizes  in  the  cause  of  unbelief  isl 
basically  a  man  in  need  of  belief. 

The  oppressed  and  injured  do  have  an  advantage 
over  the  fortunate  and  the  free.  They  need  not 
grope  for  a  purpose  in  life,  nor  eat  their  heart  outi 
over  wasted  opportunities  and  unrealized  talents. 
Grievance  and  extravagant  hope  are  meat  and.l 
drink  to  their  souls,  and  there  is  a  hero's  garment 
to  fit  any  size,  and  fairy-tale  dreams  of  the  future, 
and  an  imperishable  alibi  to  justify  individual 
failure. 

w  find  it  difficult  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves to  our  judgment  of  others.  The  fact  that  we 
are  never  of  one  kind,  that  we  never  love  without 
reservations,  and  never  hate  with  all  our  being, 
cannot  prevent  us  from  seeing  others  wholly  white 
or  black. 

So  true  is  it  that  the  path  of  desire  once  trodden 
remains  frequented,  that  we  not  only  keep  want- 
ing what  we  cannot  have  but  we  also  go  on  want- 
ing what  we  no  longer  really  want. 
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A  man's  heart  is  a  grave  long  before  he  is 
buried.  Youth  dies,  and  beauty,  and  desire,  and 
hope.  A  grave  is  buried  within  a  grave  when  a  man 
is  buried. 

We  need  not  only  a  purpose  in  life  to  give  mean- 
ing to  our  existence,  but  also  something  to  give 
meaning  to  our  suffering.  We  need  as  much  some- 
thing to  suffer  for  as  something  to  live  for. 

It  is  not  sheer  malice  that  pricks  our  ears  to  evil 
reports  about  our  fellowmen.  For  there  are  fre- 
quent moments  when  we  feel  lower  than  the  lowest 
of  mankind,  and  this  opinion  of  ourselves  isolates 
us.  Hence  the  rumor  that  all  flesh  is  base  comes 
almost  as  a  message  of  hope.  It  breaks  down  the 
wall  that  has  kept  us  apart,  and  we  feel  one  with 
humanity. 

Our  achievements  speak  for  themselves.  What 
we  have  to  keep  track  of  are  our  difficulties,  fail- 
ures, discouragements,  and  doubts.  We  tend  to 
forget  completely  the  many  false  starts  and  the 
painful  gropings.  We  see  our  past  achievements 
as  the  end  result  of  a  clean  forward  thrust,  and 
our  present  difficulties  as  a  sign  of  decay  and  de- 
cline. 

Retribution  often  means  that  we  eventually  do 
to  ourselves  what  we  have  done  unto  others. 

There  is  perhaps  an  element  of  malice  in  our 
readiness  to  overestimate  people.  We  are  as  it 
were  laying  up  for  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  later 
cutting  them  down  to  size. 

The  feeling  of  being  hurried  and  of  having  no 
time  is  not  usually  the  result  of  living  a  full,  busy 
life  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  vague  fear  that  we 
are  wasting  our  lives. 

When  we  do  not  do  the  one  thing  we  ought  to 
do  we  have  no  time  for  anything  else— we  are  the 
busiest  people  in  the  world. 

It  is  loneliness  that  makes  the  loudest  noise.  This 
is  as  true  of  men  as  of  dogs. 

The  end  comes  when  we  no  longer  talk  with  our- 
selves. It  is  the  end  of  genuine  thinking  and  the 
beginning  of  the  final  loneliness.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  the  cessation  of  the  inner  dialogue 
marks  also  the  end  of  our  concern  with  the  life 
around  us.  It  is  as  if  we  note  the  world  and  think 
about  it  only  when  we  have  to  report  to  ourselves. 


H  ow  frighteningly  few  are  the  persons  whose 
death  would  spoil  our  appetite  and  make  the  world 
seem  empty. 

M  an  is  the  only  young  thing  in  this  world.  A 
deadly  seriousness  emanates  from  all  other  forms 
of  life.  The  cry  of  pain  and  of  fear  man  has  in 
common  with  other  living  things,  but  he  alone 
can  smile  and  laugh. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  we  do  not  recognize 
our  own  voice  indicates  how  eternally  strange  we 
are  to  ourselves. 

People  who  eat  you  up  and  pick  your  bones  are 
not  monsters.  Actually  it  is  your  task  to  see  to  it 
that  as  you  are  swallowed  bite  by  bite  you  ennoble 
the  eater  so  that  he  becomes  as  much  part  of  you  as 
you  of  him.  Perhaps  all  mutual  devotion  is  mutual 
devouring. 

Every  passionate  search  is  in  some  degree  a 
search  for  something  lost.  Even  the  search  for  the 
wholly  new  often  starts  out  as  a  search  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  something  lost.  The  voyages  of  discov- 
ery and  exploration  which  marked  the  birth  of 
the  modern  Occident  were  to  some  extent  a  corol- 
lary of  loss  of  faith,  and  the  paling  vision  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom.  The  explorers  who  searched 
for  new  continents,  fabulous  empires,  and  magic 
islands  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of 
paradise— a  heaven  on  earth  to  take  the  place  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  Columbus  was  convinced 
the  Orinoco  was  the  river  Gihom  which  issues 
from  Eden. 


'Why  don't  we  knock  off  for  today?" 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1966 
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Richard  Schickel 

NEW  YORK'S  BEST  NEW 
THEATER  GROUP? 

The  American  Place  Theatre  has  made  a  home  for  the 
literary  Establishment,  found  an  audience,  and  produced 
a  couple  of  smash  hits.  What  makes  it  run? 


The  achievements  of  The  American  Place  The- 
atre, in  the  slightly  more  than  two  years  of  its 
existence,  are  easily  summarized.  In  each  of  those 
years  it  has  mounted  a  play  (The.  Old  Glory  by 
Robert  Lowell  and  Hogan's  Coat  by  William  Al- 
fred) that  by  fairly  common  public  and  critical 
consent,  was  the  best  new  American  work  of  its 
season.  In  addition.  The  Place  produced  plays 
or  plays-in-the-making  by  such  literate  strangers 
to  the  theater  as  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Philip 
Roth,  Paul  Goodman,  May  Swenson,  Bruce  Jay 
Friedman,  and  William  Goyen.  It  also  found  some 
young  play wrights— Ronald  Ribman,  Mary  Lou 
Settle— whose  voices  are  more  distinctive  than  the 
average  youthful  recruit  to  dramatic  writing  of 
recent  years. 

As  a  result.  The  Place  has  collected  a  large  shelf 
of  awards,  an  impressive  sheaf  of  critical  com- 
mendations, and,  most  important,  it  has  caught 
the  eyes  of  all  the  right  people  in  New  York's 
cultural  life,  including  some— members  of  the  lit- 
erary Establishment  whose  relationship  with  the 
I  heater  has  always  been  peripheral  and  more  than 
a  little  condescending.  Solid  names  stud  its  boards 
of  trustees  and  advisers,  it  has  received  significant 
support  from  foundations  like  Ford  and  Rocke- 
feller, and  its  list  of  subscribers  has  grown  from 
1,800  to  a  point  very  close  to  its  self-imposed  limit 
of  1,001).  In  short,  it  has  established  itself  with 
extraordinary  quickness  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
our  theatrical  life  and  it  has  done  so  without  com- 
promising its  original  purposes  which  are  (  1  i  to 
attract  writers— novelists,  poets,  even  philosophers 
—who  have  done  important  'work  in  the  other 
forms  but  have  found  no  congenial  bridge  into 
the  theater  and,  (2)  to  act  as  a  forum  for  serious 


young  playwrights  unwilling,  unable,  or  uninvited 
to  endure  the  customary  Broadway  trial  by  fire. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  its  resident  idealists,  actor 
Michael  Tolan,  who  serves  as  its  associate  director, 
The  Place  "is  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  he. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  ideas  I've  ever  encountered 
that  has  worked  out  right  in  practice." 

Why,  in  the  light  of  all  this,  does  one  have 
so  much  trouble  in  fully  accepting  the  accomplish- 
ments—and the  spirit— of  The  Place  at  face  value? 
Why  does  the  admiring,  indeed  enthusiastic  writer 
begin  to  suspect  every  word  he  uses  to  describe 
this  institution?  Two  factors,  I  think,  account  for 
the  inability  to  totally  suspend  disbelief  in  The 
Place.  The  first  is  history.  It  makes  one  wary— and 
weary.  So  many  intelligent  and  idealistic  man- 
hours,  so  many  fervent  years,  have  been  poured 
into  the  struggle  to  save  our  theater  from  itself, 
then  to  reconstruct  it;  yet  it  remains  now,  as  it 
has  throughout  living  memory,  unchanged  in  any 
basic  way.  So  many  good,  reformist,  even  revolu- 
tionary beginnings  have  been  made;  yet  so  few 
theatrical  institutions— none,  really— have  sur- 
vived to  achieve  stable,  productive  maturity.  One 
thinks  of  the  Group  Theatre  and  the  Phoenix  and 
the  Living  Theatre.  Though  their  aims  and  audi- 
ences were  different,  these  ventures  had  similarly 
depressing  life  cycles— the  hopeful,  struggling 
start  when  only  those  who  really  cared  rallied 
round,  the  brief  flare  of  achievement  when  they 
were  "in"  with  the  wider  circle  of  tastemakers, 
then  the  quick  downward  slide  into  inactivity 
when  New  York,  as  is  its  cruel  custom,  refused 
to  extend  them  the  right  of  honorable  artistic 
failure.  Though  times  have  changed  and  its  man- 
agement is  uncommonly  shrewd,  there  is  always 


the  possibility  that  The  American  Place  will  find 
itself  caught  in  a  similar  cycle,  that  it,  too,  will 
fade  from  the  scene  as  quickly  as  it  appeared. 

Guest  of  St.  Clement's 

The  other  problem  The  Place  presents  is  one  of 
differentiating  it  from  all  the  other  interesting 
stirrings  that  constantly  agitate  the  New  York 
theatrical  scene.  The  city  harbors  far  more  the- 
atrical talent  than  it  can  employ  and  if  the  idle 
theatrical  mind  is  not  exactly  the  devil's  work- 
shop, it  is  certainly  a  fertile  breeding  ground 
for  drama  workshops.  At  this  moment,  in  some 
loft  somewhere,  a  gang  of  young  actors,  directors, 
and  would-be  producers  is  passing  the  Chianti 
|  around  and  working  on  a  manifesto  or  drawing  up 
a  list  of  potential  backers  or  discussing  a  disused 
ballroom  that  could  be  converted  into  a  theater  for 
just  a  few  hundred  bucks.  The  Place  has  passed 
I  beyond  that  stage,  but  in  its  physical  aspects  it 
reminds  the  observer  that  its  beginnings  were 
lurecent  and  humble— uncomfortably  similar  to  all 
those  other  ventures  in  theatrical  idealism  which 
I  'last  little  longer  than  the  time  it  takes  to  mount 
|»one  ambitious,  underfinanced  failure.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  talk  one  hears  around  The  Place  has 
that  earnest,  self-conscious,  right-thinking  ring 
that  is  bound  to  create  skepticism  in  anyone  who 
I  has  listened  too  much  to  the  inspirations  and 
I  aspirations  of  serious  show  folks— even  though 
liits  tomorrow-the-world  atmosphere  is  decently 
9  tempered  by  a  sense  of  bustling  practicality  about 
the  ways  and  means  of  achieving  the  theater's 
lofty  ambitions, 
il.     The  American  Place  Theatre  is  a  nonpaying 
guest    in    St.    Clement's    Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  a  grimy  brick  structure  that  huddles  mid- 
way in  the  long  block  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Avenues  on  West  46th  Street  in  Manhattan.  It  is 
the  kind  of  neighborhood  that  is  endlessly  attrac- 
tive to  people  who  need  to  hire  a  hall  cheaply.  (Just 
two  blocks  away,  for  instance,  the  Actors  Studio 
occupies  another  church,  this  one  deconsecrated— 
at  least  in  the  formally  religious  sense. ) 

The  red-painted  side  door  that  serves  as  the  en- 
trance to  The  Place  opens  onto  a  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  which  leads  past  posters  and  portraits  of 
actors  and  writers  to  the  auditorium  (seats  on 
risers  supplied  by  a  foundation,  a  handsome 
stained-glass  window,  theatrical  lights  attached 
to  the  wooden  beams  supporting  a  gracefully 
I  vaulting  ceiling).  Narrower  stairs  carry  one  up 
j  another  flight  to  the  warren  of  offices  where  in- 
I  tense,  corduroy-clad  young  men  and  intense,  black- 


stockinged  girls  come  and  go,  talking  the 
foreign  language  of  their  art.  At  first  glance, 
very  little-theater-ish,  the  kind  of  place  wh 
surely  keeps  a  cat  which  will  surely  throw  a  litU 
of  kittens  on  an  important  preview  night  (as  it  did 
this  year) . 

Fittingly,  the  St.  Clement's  headquarters  was 
the  personal  discovery  of  Sidney  Lanier,  cofounder 
and  now  president  of  The  Place.  For  some  time 
he  and  Wyn  Handman,  its  artistic  director,  had 
been  plotting  what  they  call,  borrowing  from  the 
jargon  of  the  foundations,  "a  strategic  interven- 
tion" in  the  life  of  the  theater.  By  1963  their  plans 
covered  many  scrawled  pages  of  yellow  legal-size 
notepaper  and  they  felt  ready  to  test  them.  At  the 
time  Lanier  was  himself  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
(he  has  since  resigned  from  the  ministry)  who 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  hanging  around 
the  theater,  a  self-confessed  "stranger  in  both 
worlds."  He  claims  that  he  came  upon  St.  Cle- 
ment's quite  by  accident  one  day  when  he  was  out 
looking  for  a  home  for  The  Place,  and  that  he 
did  not  even  know  it  was  of  his  faith  until  he  ven- 
tured inside. 

The  parish  then  had  perhaps  a  dozen  regular, 
mostly  aged  communicants  and  was  served  only 
part-time  by  a  semiretired  minister.  The  Right 
Reverend  Horace  W.  B.  Donegan,  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  proved  receptive 
to  Lanier's  notion  of  reorganizing  the  church  as  an 
experimental  parish  that,  as  a  recent  brochure  put 
it,  "looks  out  from  the  church  to  the  world  of  the 
arts  .  .  .  attempting  to  minister  to  its  people,  to 
encourage  promising  ideas  and  projects,  and  to 
support  authenticity  from  whatever  source  it  may 
arise."  The  Bishop  had  heard  no  better  ideas 
about  what  to  do  with  the  church  (some  diocesan 
officials  were  recommending  closing  it )  and  Lanier 
is,  as  many  have  since  discovered,  a  very  per- 
suasive fellow. 

As  a  clergyman  he  must  have  seemed  like  a  char- 
acter out  of  Peter  de  Vries,  for  he  is  an  exponent 
of  middle-brow  modernism  in  thought  ("all  good 
theater  is  essentially  a  religious  experience" ) 
and  breezy  locutions  ("the  church  should  be  more 
than  a  sacramental  filling  station").  He  is 
brusquely  entrepreneurial  on  the  phone,  smokes 
aromatic  cigars,  and  keeps  Playboy  on  his  desk, 
near  the  Tillich  sermons— in  brief,  a  go-getter  of 
the  new  style. 


Richard  Schickel  is  the  author  of  four  books, 
among  them  "The  Stars"  and  "Movies:  The  His- 
tory of  an  Art  and  an  Institution."  He  regularly 
reviews  films  for  "Life"  and  is  currently  at  work 
on  a  study  of  Walt  Disney. 
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If  Lanier  is  the  theater's  fast-rolling  financial 
wheel,  Wyn  Handman  is,  by  common  consent  the 
heart  and  soul  of  The  Place.  A  graduate  of  City 
College  and  of  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, he  is  typical  of  a  postwar  theatrical  gen- 
eration more  literate  than  its  predecessors  and 
therefore  more  restive  wifh  the  illiterate  status 
quo  on  Broadway.  Handman's  early  career  was  a 
fairly  standard  one  for  his  type-the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse,  directing  in  stock  and  off-Broad- 
way, work  with  the  directors'  and  writers'  units 
at  the  Actors  Studio,  management  of  his  own  one- 
room  acting  studio. 

"By  1961,"  he  says,  "I  was  convinced  there 
ought  to  be  a  junta  of  actors,  writers,  directors  to 
wrest  control  of  the  theater  from  the  Broadway 
mob."  That  year  he  actually  formed,  along  with 
Michael  Tolan  and  novelist-playwright  William 
Goyen,  a  small  cadre  with  that  goal  in  mind.  In 
the  end  they  decided  that  a  full-scale  revolution 
was  beyond  their  means,  but  that  a  new  theater 
was  not.  Handman  was  also  convinced  that  their 
new  theater  must  have  both  a  sense  of  higher 
purpose  and  economic  acumen  going  for  it. 

Avoiding  the  $150,000  Down 

The  search  for  purpose  led  them  past  the  more 
commonly  cited  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  the- 
ater—the price  of  Broadway  real  estate,  rising 
ticket  costs,  unreasonable  union  demands,  theater 
parties,  the  inner  life  of  Walter  Kerr-to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  "When  we  started  looking  around," 
Handman  recalls,  "we  found  that  serious  writers 
had  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  theater.  There 
is  no  appreciation  in  the  commercial  theater  for 
literary  insights  and  understanding.  As  for  the 
writers,  their  first  experience  of  the  theater  was 
often  the  crushing  one  of  responsibility  for  a 
$150,000  investment.  As  a  result  they  were  with- 
drawing from  it  entirely." 

At  about  this  time,  the  late  George  Devine, 
founder  of  the  English  Stage  Company,  creative 
center  of  the  postwar  revival  of  contemporary 
drama  in  London,  delivered  a  talk  in  New  York. 
He  made  two  points  that  stuck  in  Handman's 
mind.  The  first  was  that  there  was  nothing  natural 
or  inevitable  about  the  separation  of  dramatic 
literature  from  the  rest  of  literature.  "In 
France,"  Devine  said,  "there  is  hardly  an  author 
of  any  stature  or  intellect  who  dot's  not  at  some 
time  or  other  write  for  the  theater.  The  leading 
spirits  in  France,  the  leading  minds  in  France- 
Sartre,  Camus-they  wrote  for  the  theater  be- 
cause the  theater  was  a  place  where  they  felt  they 


belonged  and  where  they  felt  they  had  something 
to  say."  Devine's  second  point  was,  if  anything, 
even  more  inspirational.  "Don't  worry  about  gen- 
iuses," he  said,  "because  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  are  not  geniuses.  We  are  working 
people  of  the  theater  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  create 
the  conditions  in  which  these  things  we  believe  in 
our  hearts  will  take  place.  If  you  want  an  alive 
theater,  you  will  get  it.  But  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  it." 

Lanier  had  joined  the  original  group  by  this 
time  and,  in  concert,  they  began  deciding  on  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  organization  they  wanted.  There 
was  some  urgency  in  their  discussions;  they  all 
felt  that  maintaining  the  momentum  of  their 
initial  enthusiasm  was  important.  They  de- 
cided to  construct  a  middle-ground  sort  of 
institution,  one  that  had  the  managerial  con- 
tinuity of  a  repertory  operation,  the  talent- 
developing  facilities  of  a  good  workshop,  and  the 
capability  of  mounting  various  kinds  of  perfor- 
mances—rehearsed readings,  in-progress  produc- 
tion (fully  rehearsed,  but  without  elaborate  sets 
and  costumes),  and  ultimately  full-scale,  off- 
Broadway-type  productions  that  might,  in  a  better 
world,  be  suitable  candidates  for  a  commercial 
manager's  attention.  They  decided  that  a  non- 
profit theater  of  this  kind  could  succeed  only  on  a 
membership  basis,  providing  a  guaranteed  audi- 
ence and  income  for  each  presentation  and,  of 
course,  freeing  it  from  the  need  to  score  hits  in 
order  to  keep  going.  From  the  start,  however,  The 
American  Place  has  encouraged  outside  producers 
to  take  over  any  production  they  wanted  to  gamble 
on  for  a  regular  commercial  run  (which  is  what 
happened  with  The  Old  Glory,  Hogan's  Goat,  and 
a  less  successful  play,  Ronald  Ribman's  Harry, 
Noon  and  Night) . 

As  it  turned  out,  this  program  almost  precisely 
duplicated  that  of  Devine's  company  in  London. 
There  are,  however,  differences  of  emphasis  that 
are  distinctly  Handman's— or,  perhaps,  distinctly 
American,  since  they  fit  within  a  long  tradition  of 
radical  artistic  innovation  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  an  insistence 
on  the  need  for  a  room  of  one's  own,  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  has  traditionally  meant,  to  the 
dreaming  artist,  an  opportunity  for  a  purity  of 
purpose  unavailable  in  endeavors  controlled  by 
nonartist  entrepreneurs.  Implicitly  he  has  felt 
that  these  middlemen  distort  communication  be- 
tween him  and  the  community,  creating  mutual 
alienation  and  preventing  art  from  being  the  in- 
strument for  social  change-or  at  least  the  encour- 
agement of  the  good  life-that  it  might  be.  The 
people  of  The  Place  are  well  aware  of  the  long, 
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In  Holland 
where  the  good 
life  begins- 


-there's  a  gourmet's  hideaway  around  almost  every  corner, 


where  the  delights  of  the  table  are  matched  only  by  the 
harm  of  the  setting.  For  an  advance  glimpse  ol  the  good 
fe.  send  for  your  free  copy  of  "Welcome  to  Holland."  It 
;lls  you  how  a  KLM  jet  or  Holland-America  Line  flagship 
an  start  you  on  a  more  enchanting  vacation  by  starting  you 
i  Holland-where  the  good  life  begins. 
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tforbidden  to  read. 


ffl  /one  read  this  hook,  it  would  probably  fall  apart. 
1  at  wouldn't  be  nice,  because  it's  an  heirloom 
l|cn  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
(M.iany  families  have  two  Bibles.  One  like  this  one, 
Hither  one  to  he  read. 

SiUio  one  ever  has  to  be  afraid  of  somebody  reading 
'ojiinade  ot  Olin's  special  Bible  paper.  Time  barely 
^  it;  it  won't  yellow  or  crack,  no  matter  how  many 


people  turn  its  pages.  Over  half  the  quality  Bibles  being 
printed  in  tins  country  are  made  ot  Olin's  paper.  And 
generations  from  now,  they'll  look  as  bright  and,  white 
as  they  look  today. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  improve  on  the  message  ot 
the  Good  Book.  The  least  Olin 
could  do  was  to  improve  the  paper      4\k  1  » 
it's  printed  on.  Which  we  did.  M. 
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PENNIES  MORE  IN  COST  •  WORI  l)S  ATARI   IN  OI  AI  I  IV 

Give  I  .v  M  Rare  Scotch  and  give  Ihc  finest.  Handsomely  gift-wrapped 
and  shipped  by  the  venerable  house  ol  Justcrini  A;  Brooks,  founded 
174V,  whose  patrons  included  the  immortal  Charles  Dickens. 


UNIQUE  HOLIDAY  OFFER:  Harcl-covci    ,el  ol   Dickens'  Classics. 
A  Christmas  Carol,  David  Copperfield,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  All  \, 
^    only  SI  postpaid.  Write  I  ,;.  I :  Dickens  I  ibrary,  P.O  Box  180,  ClilTside 

Park,  N.J.  07010.  Dept.  D.  (L.rmted  lo  Cont.nonlol  U  S  where  egolJ 
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mostly  unhappy  history  of  attempts  by  American 
artists  to  solve  this  problem,  but  from  the  start 
they  were  convinced  that  they  had  learned  some- 
thing from  that  history  and  that  past  failures  did 
not  necessarily  invalidate  old  ideals. 

This  sense  of  history  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  things  about  The  Place,  a  reassur- 
ing omen  that  its  directors  may  at  least  be  able 
to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
Place  is  also  very  much  devoted  to  its  primary 
constituency— the  writers.  Its  head  has  not  been 
turned  by  the  attention  that  has  been  lavished  on 

iit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  The 
Place's  leaders,  particularly  Handman,  the  play 
remains  the  thing. 
"The  Old  Glory"  at  Home 

JJiscussing  the  production  that  put  The  Place  on 
the  map,  Lowell's  The  Old  Glory  (an  adaptation 
of  Melville's  novella,  Benito  Cereno),  Handman 
says,  "To  find  a  play  like  that  is  worth  five  years 
of  our  existence.  Here  was  a  play  by  a  man  who 
is  probably  our  greatest  living  poet  and  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  a  commercial  production  for 
it— not  even  at  Lincoln  Center,  which  I  thought 
surely  would  take  it.  It  gives  you  some  idea  of 
how  ready  the  theater  was  for  something  like  The 
Place." 

|  Mike  Tolan  gives  some  idea  of  how  ready,  on 
his  part,  Lowell  was  for  The  Place.  "We  asked 
him  to  come  down  and  see  the  theater,"  he  recalls, 
"and  as  we  showed  him  around  we  talked  about 
poetry  and  literature  and  the  theater  in  general. 
When  we  finally  asked  him  if  we  could  do  The  Old 
Glory  he  said,  'You  mean  do  it  right  here  in  this 
■  room,  with  you?'  and  when  we  said,  'Yes,  of 
I  course,'  I  thought  I  detected  a  feeling  of  relief, 
of  safety-at-last  on  his  part." 

As  for  Lowell  himself,  he  was  to  say  that  The 
Place  gave  him  "a  director,  actors,  and  a  setting 
that  were  not  only  all  I  could  have  wished  for, 
but  more  than  I  could  have  imagined— an  unfore- 
seen Tightness. "  It  was  Lowell  who  was  directly 
responsible  for  bringing  The  Place  its  second 
igreat  success,  William  Alfred's  Hogan's  Goat,  and 
I  (this  fact  is  almost  as  pleasing  to  Handman  as 
I  lits  reviews  turned  out  to  be,  indicating  that  he 
■has  created  exactly  the  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
?§  ease  that  they  originally   intended.  Alfred,  a 
^Harvard  professor  whose  taste  is  for  classic  trag- 
Hedy,  whose  style  is  poetic  realism,  and  whose  play 
I  is  based  on  stories  his  grandmother  told  him  about 
Mjlife  among  the  nineteenth-century  Irish  immi- 
I|grants  to  New  York,  says  that  he  will  give  his 
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plays  to  The  Place  as  long  as  it  wants  them.  ("I 
don't  like  to  be  mean,  but  these  other  people  say 
such  silly  things  to  you." )  He  thinks  he  might  have 
gone  on  nesting  on  his  play,  afraid  to  expose  it  to 
production,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  he  had  not 
found  Handman  and  The  Place. 

He  also  thinks  that,  in  time,  The  Place  could 
well  teach  the  Broadway  people  "that  it  won't  cost 
them  money  to  keep  their  minds  open,"  perhaps 
even  give  them  "a  sense  of  style  instead  of  a  sense 
of  fad." 

Certainly  that  is  its  ultimate  purpose.  Hand- 
man,  who  is  a  great  man  for  tags,  affixed  to  his 
first  prospectus  a  quotation  from  Garcia  Lorca 
which  speaks  of  the  theater  as  the  barometer 
which  registers  a  nation's  greatness  or  decline. 
"A  theater  which  in  every  branch,  from  tragedy 
to  vaudeville,  is  sensitive  and  well-oriented,  can 
in  a  few  years  change  the  sensibility  of  a  people, 
and  a  broken-down  theater,  where  wings  have 
given  way  to  cloven  hoofs,  can  coarsen  and  be- 
numb a  whole  nation." 

Such  a  theater  can  certainly  benumb  those  who 
work  in  it.  Says  Handman,  "People  go  into  the 
theater  with  so  much  to  give,  but  what  is  there  to 
give  it  to?  That  original  spirit  of  idealism  gets 
distorted,  soured,  stagnant,  and  pretty  soon 
they're  spending  their  time  looking  back  on  their 
fervent  years,  trying  to  find  again  the  serious 
issues  that  occupied  them  then." 

One  emerges  from  a  long  reportorial  season  at 
The  American  Place  desperately  wanting  to  be- 
lieve one's  eyes  and  ears,  wanting  to  believe  that 
this  time  practicality  and  idealism  have  been  prop- 
erly blended  and  that  this  new  theater  will  not 
only  endure  but  prevail.  But  then  you  leave  St. 
Clement's  and  walk  eastward  into  the  Broadway 
district  as  I  did  one  night  last  winter  and  you 
are  not  so  sure.  The  confident  idealism  of  The 
Place's  people,  the  feeling  that  they  are  the  right 
men  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  with  the 
right  idea  evaporates  quickly  under  the  harsh 
lights  of  a  Broadway  that  last  year  offered  not  one 
interesting,  let  alone  distinguished,  American 
play.  In  a  climate  of  paltry  ambition  and  small 
hope,  can  something  like  The  American  Place 
really  expect  to  take  root  and  flourish?  What  will 
happen  this  season  to  its  plans,  which  include  a 
first  play  by  Roland  Milner,  Who's  Got  His  Own, 
as  well  as  Niccolo  Tucci's  comedy  Posterity  for 
Sale  and  Cecil  Dawkins'  adaptation  of  Flannery 
O'Connor's  short  stories,  The  Displaced  Pet-sous'! 
Will  one  of  them— or  all  of  them— strike  fire  as  the 
Lowell  and  Alfred  plays  did?  Or  will  they  sufFer 
the  discouraging  fate  of  The  Place's  major  effort 
of  last  spring,  The  Journey  of  the  Fifth  Horse,  a 
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new  play  by  a  young  discovery  of  The  Place,  Ron- 
ald Ribman?  I  saw  it  at  a  preview  and  it  seemed 
to  me  quite  the  best  thing  I  had  seen  all  season. 
Here  was  sure  and  subtle  theatrical  craftsman- 
ship, far  above  the  usual  average  of  our  theater, 
serving  an  intelligently  stated  theme  and  using 
language  with  a  grace  and  suppleness  one  does 
not  often  encounter  in  a  theater  where  the  inflated 
poesy  of  J.  H.  or  The  Devils  is  usually  the  stand- 
ard of  seriousness.  Such  craftsmanship  was,  after 
all,  what  The  Place  was  born  to  breed  and  it  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  life  a  play  about  alienation 
that  did  not  alienate,  a  play  that  illuminated  the 
problems  of  profound  ennui  without  inducing  it. 

But  once  again,  reality  intruded.  Stanley  Kauff- 
mann,  then  drama  critic  of  the  New  Turk  Times, 
enthusiast  for  Superman  and  Auntie  Mame,  propa- 
gandist for  a  sterile  off-Broadway  Phedre,  apol- 
ogist for  Lincoln  Center's  inept  revival  of  The 
Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,  dismissed  the  play  con- 
temptuously. Mr.  Ribman's  additions  to  Tur- 
genev's  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man,  on  which  the 
play  was  loosely  based,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
evening,  he  said,  and  Walter  Kerr  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  was  even  less  kind,  even  though  what  Rib- 
man  did  was  to  give  the  play  both  a  theatricality 
and  a  universality  that  were  not  present  in  the 
original  novella. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  weekly  reviews 
were  more  perceptive  and  that  the  play  received 


an  "Obie"  Award  as  the  best  off-Broadway  pre- 
sentation of  the  season,  the  question  sticks:  What 
is  the  point  of  attempting  anything  in  the  New 
York  theater  when  the  city's  most  influential 
critics  cannot  recognize  value  when  it  is  placed 
before  them? 

The  Hermetic  Playpen 

t 

N  or  was  I  reassured  recently  to  hear  a  young 
producer  take  vulgar  pride  in  not  having  seen  • 
Dustin  Hoffmann's  superb  performance  as  the  i 
clerk,  Zoditch,  in  Ribman's  play.  The  man  claimed 
that  ventures  like  The  American  Place  are  not  • 
worth  his  time  and  that  he  would,  if  he  could, 
recruit  all  his  actors  and  plays  abroad.  Broadway 
has  always  been  the  last  to  recognize  its  own  best 
achievements,  the  first  to  fall  for  its  own  shoddy 
pretentiousness.  It  remains  a  hermetically  sealed, 
cork-lined  playpen,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
chronically  insecure  in  their  taste,  ignorant  of  the 

I 

best  contemporary  achievements  of  their  own  art,  1 
and.  worst  of  all,  appear  to  have  neither  knowl- 
edge of  nor  interest  in  a  larger  world  undergoing 
revolutionary   change.   Even   allowing  for  the 
American  literary  world's  historic  snobbishness 
toward  the  drama,  the  truth  is  that  a  theater  in  j 
which  history  is  last  season,  a  new  play  by  Ed-  1 
ward  Albee  is  a  cultural  revelation,  and  Arthur  ] 
Miller  a  writer  of  world  stature  probably  deserves 
the  condescending  contempt  in  which  it  is  held, 
by  an  intellectual  and  artistic  community  that  1 
long  ago  sued  for  separate  maintenance. 

All  of  which  only  deepens  the  irony  involved  in 
considering  the  special  case  of  The  American 
Place.  It  was  precisely  to  attack  this  illiteracy 
problem  that  it  was  founded.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause The  Place  proceeded  against  it  with  such  a 
fine  sense  of  strategy  that  it  has  attracted  the 
writers,  the  support,  and  the  attention  it  has.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  has  won  its  preliminary  battles  most 
encouragingly,  but  realistically,  given  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  under  attack,  one  must  re-  ' 
main  dubious  about  the  ultimate  victory. 

Still.  Handman  has  yet  another  tag  with  which  ' 
to  challenge  that  kind  of  doubt.  This  one  is  from 
Gertrude  Stein:  "If  anything  is  done  and  some- 
thing is  done  then  somebody  has  to  do  it.  Or  some- 
body has  to  have  done  it."  He  adds,  "The  idea  is 
that  you  can't  just  sit  around  and  talk.  There 
comes  a  time  when  activity  has  to  take  place,  be- 
cause by  doing  one  thing  you  find  that  other  things 
you  didn't  even  plan  on  start  to  happen." 

Maybe  so.  In  any  case,  he  and  his  associates 
are  making  a  good  try-one  of  the  best  in  years. 

Harper's  Mitu<tzi>i<\  Xorcnihcr  HHSO 
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Lucy  Eisenberg 

SCIENTISTS 

vs.  ANIMAL  LOVERS 

THE  CONFLICT  THAT  NEVER  ENDS 

Real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  dogs  and  monkeys  used  in 
aboratories  has  stirred  emotions— and  may  produce  laws  that 
will  hamstring  research  for  the  benefit  of  human  beings. 


Anyone  who  reads  the  morning-  papers  has 
robably  seen  shocking  advertisements  about 
-uelty  to  laboratory  animals.  One  ad  shows  hun- 
reds  of  rabbits  with  their  necks  clamped  into 
ooden  stocks.  Another  warns  of  terrible  exped- 
ients in  which  animals  are  burned,  cut,  and 
ayed.  But.  say  the  ads,  there  is  a  way  to  bring 
lese  cruelties  to  an  end.  The  remedy  is  a  bill 
;fore  Congress,  which  will  curb  the  inhumanity 
r  science.  If  we  will  only  write  to  our  Congress- 
en.  the  humane  societies  promise  that  thousands 
:  animals  will  be  spared  unnecessary  pain. 
What  are  the  facts  about  these  so-called  animal- 
ire  bills?  Are  the  humane  societies'  claims  really 
ue?  Or  is  it  true,  as  the  scientists  maintain,  that 
.e  real  purpose  of  the  bills  is  not  to  improve  care 
Jt  to  put  limits  on  experimentation?  As  I  looked 
to  these  questions  I  made  some  disturbing  dis- 
veries.  I  found  that  some  laboratory  animals  do 
>t  get  adequate  care.  I  also  found  that  humane 
ganizations  are  not  always  mindful  of  the  truth, 
nally.  I  found  that  their  bills  are  riddled  with 
fects.  They  will  do  very  little  for  animal  welfare 
t  they  could  seriously  cripple  scientific  re- 
arch. 

I  Pet  lovers  encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of  feel- 
g.  Some  sensitive  ladies  refuse  to  eat  meat, 
hers  eat  meat  but  won't  buy  alligator  bags.  Still 
ners  campaign  against  hunting.  Vivisection  is 
fly  one  of  many  cruelties  that  they  oppose.  In 
:ent  months,  however,  it  has  become  an  obses- 
'•n  with  animal  lovers  all  over  the  country. 
The  popularity  of  the  animal-care  bills  with  so 
liny  pet  lovers  is  itself  a  peculiar  fact.  Why  are 


so  many  people  preoccupied  with  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  research?  Why  do  they  praise  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  in  one  breath  and  condemn  experi- 
mentation in  another?  There  is  no  simple  answer 
to  this  question.  One  doctor  suggested  to  me  that 
this,  like  other  outbreaks  of  antiscientific  feeling, 
is  simply  an  expression  of  nostalgia— a  wish  for 
the  good  old  days  when  life  was  uncomplicated  by 
things  like  LSD  and  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Psychia- 
trists, unquestionably,  have  their  own  explana- 
tions. Whatever  the  reason,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sentiment  against  vivisection  is  stronger  today 
than  at  any  other  time  in  this  century. 

This  revival  of  antivivisection  sentiment,  and 
the  agitation  to  control  experimentation  is  due 
largely  to  an  organization  called  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Institute,  and  to  its  director,  Mrs.  Roger  L. 
Stevens.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  not  the  dumpy  old  lady 
in  tweeds  that  one  pictures  as  a  professional  ani- 
mal lover."  Instead,  she  is  a  member  of  New 
York  social  circles;  an  elegant  and  superbly 
dressed  woman  (as  her  pictures  in  Vogue  attest  *. 
She  is  married  to  Roger  Stevens,  a  Democratic- 
party  bigwig  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  She 
is  intelligent;  she  has  pull;  and,  though  she  is  not 
an  antivivisectionist.  she  has  very  firm  convictions 
about  the  need  for  humane  legislation.  In  her  opin- 
ion science  is  unnecessarily  cruel,  and  the  way  to 
eliminate  this  barbarism  is  to  put  the  federal 
government  in  control  of  animal  research. 

*See  "That  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  Animals'  Best  Friend," 
by  Faubion  Bowers  (Harper's,  July  1962). 
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In  1960  Mrs.  Stevens  drafted  a  bill  and  had  it 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  (A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  by  Representative  James  ('.  Cleveland 
and  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  I  The  purpose  of  both 
bills  is  "To  provide  humane  treatment  for  animals 
used  in  experiments  and  tests."  Under  their  pro- 
visions, every  research  scientist  must  procure  a 
license  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Before  he  performs  any  specific  ex- 
periment, the  scientist  must  file  a  project  plan  with 
the  Secretary  and  receive  permission  to  proceed. 
In  addition,  he  must  file  an  annual  report  specify- 
ing the  number  of  animals  he  used,  procedures 
employed,  and  a  copy  of  his  research  proposals. 
The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  turn  down  research 
proposals,  to  revoke  a  scientist's  license,  and  to 
stop  his  research  altogether  by  terminating  his 
government  grants. 

This  proposal  created  a  sensation.  Animal  lovers 
all  over  the  country  began  to  clamor  for  federal 
legislation.  Although  the  prestigious  American 
Humane  Association  put  off  taking  a  stand,  the 
National  Catholic  Society  for  Animal  Welfare 
began  fighting  for  a  bill  right  away.  The  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States  (  HSUS  i  joined  battle 
too,  with  gratifying  results  as  far  as  its  member- 
ship rolls  were  concerned.  The  Society  now  claims 
close  to  a  million  members  and  its  president,  Oliver 
Evans,  attributes  its  growth  to  the  antiresearch 
campaign.  "The  'Movement'  was  dying  out,"  he 
says,  "until  we  finally  discovered  that  this  was  the 
angle  tii  take." 

Evans  himself  is  a  newcomer  to  the  Movement, 
and  in  some  ways  he  seems  out  of  place.  He  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  for  one  thing,  and  he  does  not 
take  moral  stands.  In  fact  he  readily  admitted  to 
me  that  hunting  causes  much  more  pain  than 
science;  but  the  Society  does  not  campaign  against 
hunting  because,  as  he  put  it,  "If  we  tried  to  stamp 
out  hunting  they'd  just  stamp  us  out  instead."  He 
has  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  campaign  for  an 
animal-care  bill.  When  Mrs.  Stevens'  bill  ran  into 
trouble  because  of  certain  overstrict  provisions, 
he  drafted  an  alternate  piece  of  legislation. 

Evans  believed  that  his  bill  would  pass  Congress 
this  year.  It  did  not,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One 
was  dissension  in  the  Movement  (the  National 
Catholic  Society  wanted  something  stronger;  the 


Lucy  Eisenberg  confesses  interest  in  animal  can 
mi  I  a  t)  counts:  she  has  done  physiological  research 
in  the  JJ.  S.  and  in  Britain,  and  she  comes  tram  a 
large  family  of  poodle  lovers  and  owners.  Mrs. 
Eisenberg  is  note  a  resident  of  I'asadetui,  and  her 
husband  is  a  chemist  at  Cal  Tech. 


ASPCA  thought  the  bill  too  strict).  Another  rea- 
son was  the  dognapping  issue,  which  suddenly  | 
came  to  a  head.  The  HSUS  diverted  its  efforts  to  I 
controlling  animal  dealers  and  outlawing  the  steal-  ] 
ing  of  pets.*  The  bill  to  control  vivisection  has  3 
been  put  off  for  yet  another  year.  There  is  no  i 
question,  however,  that  the  fight  will  continue,  j 
and  when  the  Ninetieth  Congress  convenes,  more 
stringent  bills  are  sure  to  be  reintroduced. 

Pain  with  a  Purpose 

Is  there  a  need  for  such  legislation?  Is  science 
really  inhumane?  I  could  not  stifle  the  feeling  that 
most  animal  lovers  start  off  with  affirmative 
answers  and  then  go  out  to  gather  their  facts.  In 
any  case,  a  great  many  people  are  devoting  their 
time  to  exposing  the  cruelties  of  science.  Some  of  l| 
them  work  with  Mrs.  Stevens,  others  for  the 
HSUS  and  some  for  small  organizations  or  on 
their  own.  They  tour  laboratories  all  over  the 
country.  They  interview  students  who  are  disillu- 
sioned with  research.  If  deception  is  necessary,  | 
they  sneak  into  buildings  after  dark  or  take  jobs  §1 
as  animal  handlers.'1"*  In  this  way  they  have  |; 
gathered  a  good  deal  of  evidence  and  built  up  a  h 
case  against  research. 

An  example  of  what  they  find  is  this  quotation  jf 
from  Mrs.  Stevens.  Testifying  before  Congress  in  1 
1962,  she  described  the  conditions  in  a  "well-  |i 
known"  New  York  City  hospital  (otherwise  un-  |j 
named  )  :  "The  dogs,"  she  said,  "were  kept  in  small,  f 
dirty  mesh-bottom  cages  with  no  bedding.  They  jj.' 
were  in  a  dark,  dirty,  smelly  little  room  that  was  | 
so  infested  that  the  animals,  the  floor,  and  the  jj 
walls  were  alive  and  crawling  with  vermin.  These  1 
vermin  were  breeding  in  a  heap  of  excrement ;  they  I 
were  so  thick  on  the  floor  that  they  were  crawling  1 
over  my  feet."  Later  at  that  hearing  an  HSUS  ll 
inspector  described  a  hospital  in  Cincinnati  where  jl 
monkeys  were  kept  in  wire-mesh  cages  with  heavy  1 

*In  August,  President  Johnson  signed  this  bill  i| 
(HR  13881)  which  also  sets  standards  for  animal  J' 
care.  It  does  not,  however,  provide  for  federal  regula- 
tion of  actual  experimentation  on  animals. 

■For  example,  in  1959,  HSUS  brought  a  complaint 
against  Linda  Loma  University  (formerly  the  Col-  4 
lege  of  Medical  Evangelists)  in  California.  The  case 
was  based  on  evidence  gathered  by  Thomas  ().  Ham- 
mond, an  investigator  for  HSUS,  who  took  a  job  as 
an  animal  caretaker  at  the  college-  When  the  State 
Department  of  Health  looked  into  the  case,  it  found 
that  the  facts  did  not  warrant  disciplinary  action,  i 
HSUS  challenged  the  Hoard  in  the  courts,  hut  both 
the  lower  court  and  the  appeal  court  upheld  the  Hoard 
of  Health. 


jv  Sherrick  was  a"test  pilofat  twelve, 
"bday  he  tests  materials  to  make  cars  safer. 


2n  years  before  the  "Spirit  of  St. 
s"  landed  near  Paris,  young  Ev 
rrick  was  launching  his  first  plane 
home-made  model,  powered  by 
iutsized  rubber  band.  His  goal: 
esign  the  plane  to  fly  as  long  as 
power  would  last  and  to  ensure  a 
landing. 

)w,  some  forty  years  later,  as 
f  Analyst  of  the  Power  Develop- 


ment Stress  Lab  at  GM's  Technical 
Center,  Everett  Sherrick  is  still  con- 
cerned with  safe  "landings"  — safe  ar- 
rivalson  highways,  instead  of  skyways. 

Ev  started  his  GM  career  in  1925 
with  Cadillac  Division  as  a  draftsman, 
with  emphasis  on  camshaft  and  crank- 
shaft design.  During  World  War  II,  he 
specialized  on  structural  analysis  for 
aircraft  engines  with  GM's  Allison 


Division.  Today,  he  heads  up  a  group 
of  engineering  specialists  who  test 
for  stress  .  .  .  study  structural  strength 
of  durable  materials  day  in  and  day 
out.  Their  tests  are  exhaustive,  in- 
tensive and  continuous  .  .  solely 
designed  to  put  safer,  stronger  more 
reliable  cars  on  the  road. 

We  count  on  people  like  Ev  Sherrick. 
They  make  General  Motors  tick. 


C^neral  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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chains  dangling  from  their  necks.  He  too  saw  evi- 
dence of  filth  but  even  worse,  he  said,  were  the 
technicians  who  cleaned  cages  with  hoses,  turning 
hot  and  cold  water  on  animals  too  sick  to  rise. 

Such  conditions  are  indeed  revolting.  They  cry 
out  for  immediate  reform.  But  dirty  cages  and 
vermin  have  nothing  to  do  with  vivisection  as 
such.  Since  the  humane  societies  believe  that  ex- 
perimentation itself  should  be  restricted,  they  also 
have  to  prove  to  Congress  that  scientists  are  un- 
necessarily cruel.  This  they  have  tried  to  do  by 
reading  through  professional  journals  and  clip- 
ping reports  of  experiments  that  sound  as  if  they 
caused  pain.  The  societies  cite  these  experiments 
in  their  publications  and  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings. It  is  very  doubtful  to  my  mind,  however, 
whether  any  one  of  the  hundreds  they  have  ([noted 
is  really  an  example  of  "unnecessary"  or  "avoid- 
able" pain. 

What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  make  of  testimony 
from  the  late  Fred  Myers,  the  past  president  of 
IISCS?  At  the  1962  hearing  Mr.  Myers  described 
an  experiment  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research  which,  he  whispered  with  horror,  "was 
deliberately  designed  to  cause  pain."  The  experi- 
ment consisted  of  implanting  wire  electrodes  in 
the  head  of  a  monkey  and  then  passing  currents 
through  its  brain.  The  pain  was  so  intense,  said 
Mr.  Myers,  that  the  monkey  screamed  and  grim- 
aced and  tried  vainly  to  escape.  He  implies,  of 
course,  that  this  is  "unnecessary"  pain.  But  what 
lie  does  not  say  is  that  the  recent  discovery  that 
there  are  "pain"  and  "pleasure"  centers  in  the 


brain  is  a  milestone  in  neurological  research. 
(Nor  does  he  say  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
locate  the  pain  center  than  by  the  procedure  de- 
scribed.) The  experiment  may  have  sounded  un- 
necessarily cruel,  but  someday  neurosurgeons  will 
utilize  that  knowledge  to  treat  thousands  of  people 
who  suffer  from  intractable  pain. 

There  are  two  other  types  of  experiments  which 
the  animal  lovers  quote  as  examples  of  "unneces- 
sary" pain.  One  is  research  on  burns,  and  the  other 
is  stress.  "Stress,"  in  the  technical  sense,  is  an 
important  clinical  syndrome;  shock  (which  is  re- 
lated to  stress)  causes  thousands  of  deaths  every 
year  among  burn  victims,  women  in  childbirth, 
and  patients  who  have  had  "successful"  operations 
but  die  in  the  recovery  room.  Burns,  too,  claim 
thousands  of  victims.  Doctors  are  searching  des- 
perately for  better  ways  to  treat  burns;  for  ways 
to  prevent  infection  and  to  halt  the  onset  of  shock. 
Why  then  do  the  advocates  of  an  animal-care  law 
continually  emphasize  the  fact  that  animals  are 
"scalded"  and  "burned"?  Do  they  want  to  stop 
research  in  this  field  altogether?  Or  are  they 
simply  resorting  to  demagoguery  and,  by  appeal- 
ing to  our  emotions,  helping  to  complicate  an  issue 
which  is  already  sufficiently  complex? 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  testimony  that  em- 
phasizes "burning"  and  "scalding"  is  simply  and 
deliberately  misleading.  This  research  will  con- 
tinue whether  or  not  the  animal-care  law  is  passed. 
Advocates  of  the  bills  claim  they  will  not  stop  vital 
research.  But  what  they  will  surely  do  (as  a  simi- 
lar law  now  does  in  Britain  )  is  to  smother  research 


'( 'oivard! 


troducing  Snow  Beach. 


I  people  can't  decide 
hey  want  their  vacation  hot  or  cold, 
lave  a  suggestion. 

a  vacation  that  runs  both  ways. 

Switzerland  (or  more  specih- 
w  Beach) . 

rtg  the  cold  morning  hours 
ijoy  the  world's  finest 
1  winter  sports  (at  Klosters,  St.Mor 
;taad  and  a  dozen  other  Swiss  resorts) 
omes  the  noonday  sun  and  you  find 
oing  things  you'd  never  believe, 
ome  the  mufflers  and  heavy  knit  sweat- 
tme  the  beach  chairs  and  jars  of  suntan  oil. 
same  sun  that  shines  down  on  the  white 
ither  countries  shines  down  on  the 
w  of  Snow  Beach. 

effect  is  called  a  snow  tan.  The  color  is  deep,  rich,  and  bronze, 
ran  go  to  Snow  Beach  any  day  of  the  week  by  flying  Swissair  non-stop  to 
r  Zurich  for  as  little  as  $360*  round  trip  from  New  York.  We  also  fly  direct 
:ago  as  well  as  non-stop  from  Montreal. 

just  to  make  your  days  more  enjoyable,  send  for  our  free  map  of  Switzerland 
Jt  where  the  best  beaches  are). 

nore  about  the  snow  tan  or  Swissair  call  your  travel  agent.  Or  Swissair,  608 
.  (at  49th  St.),  The  Swiss  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 


DMY  EXCURSION  FARE  VALID  MONDAYS  THROUGH  THURSDA-.S 


SWISS  CARE  WORLDWIDE  ON  IHE  PRivATELf  OWNED  AIMi';!  Of  SWITZERLAND 
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in  a  mass  of  bureaucratic  red  tape.  The  dispenser 
of  this  red  tape,  called  the  Coordinator  of  Animal 
Welfare,  will  sit  in  his  office  in  Washington  and 
pass  on  proposals  for  research.  He  will  not  approve 
experiments  that  have  already  been  done.  He  may 
suggest  to  the  experimenter  that  he  use  fewer  ani- 
mals, or  a  different  species  from  the  one  that  he 
wants.  The  coordinator  could  bring  research  to  a 
halt.  What  is  far  more  likely,  however,  is  that  he 
will  prevent  one  or  two  scientists  from  being  cruel 
and,  in  the  process,  seriously  hamper  all  the  rest. 

Every  scientific  society  in  the  country  has  gone 
on  record  against  such  a  law,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Animal  lovers  assume 
that  any  scientist  who  opposes  their  bills  enjoys 
being  cruel.  But  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  sci- 
entist;;' determined  stand. 

By  way  of  an  example,  one  scientist  told  me  this 
story.  Two  years  ago,  he  said,  the  Humane  Society 
of  the  U.S.  published  an  article  in  its  Newsletter 
about  the  laboratories  at  New  York  University 
Medical  Center.  To  illustrate  how  bad  conditions 
were,  they  included  a  picture,  albeit  a  fuzzy  one, 
of  a  Dalmatian-type  dog  lying  prostrate  on  the 
floor  of  its  cage.  According  to  the  article,  the  dog 
had  had  severe  abdominal  surgery  and  had  been 
lying  for  eighteen  hours  without  postoperative 
care.  In  fact,  said  my  informant  (who  was  in 
charge  of  the  NYU  laboratories  at  the  time),  the 
dog  was  easy  to  identify  because  of  its  markings. 
It  turned  out  that  this  particular  dog  had  had  two 
small  stainless-steel  valves  implanted  in  its  chest 
twelve  months  before  the  picture  was  taken.  On 
the  day  of  the  humane  inspector's  visit,  the  dog 
had  been  X-rayed  and  doctors  had  sedated  it  to 
make  sure  it  would  lie  still  on  the  machine.  It  had 
not  been  operated  on  that  day;  it  had  never  had 
abdominal  surgery,  and  it  did  not  lie  for  eighteen 
hours  before  an  attendant  checked  it. 

The  dishonesty  of  some  humane  groups  has  dis- 
gusted many  scientists  and  led  them  to  oppose 
their  political  positions.  The  animal  lovers  are  also 
given  to  making  accusations  without  naming  the 
laboratory  in  question  or  the  journal  in  which  an 
experiment  was  reported.  When  the  facts  are 
finally  tracked  down,  it  often  turns  out  that  the 
report  has  been  misquoted  or  an  important  fact 
(e.g.,  thai  the  animal  was  anesthetized)  has  been 
completely  overlooked.  So  many  scientists  have 
found  this  to  be  true  that  they  no  longer  listen  to 
anything  the  humane  societies  say. 

Scientists  also  object  to  specific  provisions  of 
the  animal-care  laws,  particularly  the  requirement 
that  proposals  be  submitted  to  Washington.  As 
one  scientist  put  it,  "All  the  best  things  I've  ever 


done  were  done  just  on  a  hunch  and  usually  in  the 
middle  of  the  night." 

The  bills  are  supposed  to  prevent  duplication 
of  work.  It  is  well  known  to  scientists,  however, 
that  many  important  discoveries  were  made  when 
one  skeptical  scientist  decided  to  try  to  duplicate 
another  man's  work.  Finally,  scientists  object  to 
the  idea  that  a  "coordinator"  inside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  sup- 
posed-to  redesign  experiments  and  limit  the  num- 
ber of  animals  used.  This  measure  alone  could 
cripple  research,  as  one  scientist  testified  to  Con- 
gress. "It  is  a  fantasy,"  he  said,  "to  suppose  that 
a  Washington  coordinator  could  appropriately 
determine  the  number  and  species  of  animals  to  I 
be  used.  Tens  of  thousands  of  scientists  try  to ' 
discover  new  knowledge,  and  this  bill  would  make 
the  intellectual  competence  of  these  thousands 
futile  by  imposing  the  judgment  of  a  coordinator 
upon  them." 

Who  Is  "Qualified"? 

The  scientific  societies  are  determined  to  fight 
these  restrictions  and  so  are  scientists  in  govern- 
ment research  institutions  ("Over  my  dead  body," 
an  official  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  told 
me).  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  doctors 
and  scientists  don't  worry  about  laboratory  ani- 
mals. Many  of  them  are  revolted  by  reports  of  sub- 
standard conditions  and  would  like  to  see  animal 
care  improved. 

"Why  don't  they  provide  better  care  then?"  an 
animal  lover  might  ask.  The  answer  is  that  the 
scientists  who  carry  out  research  often  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  animal  care.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  an  animal  room. 
When  a  scientist  needs  two  cats  or  fifty  rats  for 
an  experiment,  he  calls  up  the  animal  "facility" 
in  his  hospital  and  orders  them  over  the  phone. 
When  the  experiment  is  finished,  the  animals  go 
back  where  they  came  from. 

Then  who  is  responsible  for  animal  care?  This 
varies  from  one  place  to  another.  In  some  hospitals 
and  universities  there  is  a  central  animal  facility 
and  it  is  run  by  a  professional  veterinarian.  In 
others,  there  is  an  administrator  in  charge  of 
animals  who  has  no  medical  training  at  all.  In 
still  others  there  is  a  separate  animal  room  for 
each  department  (<•.</.,  medicine,  biochemistry, 
microbiology).  Often,  responsibility  for  animal 
care  is  badly  defined.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
trend  in  new  research  centers  is  to  build  a  cen- 
tralized facility  and,  if  money  is  available,  to  hire 
a  professional  veterinarian  to  run  it. 
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W  here  to  get  a  good  nights  sleep  in  India. 


One  of  the  popular  misconcep- 
tions about  our  country  is  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  good  hotels. 

Good  heavens,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  India 
offers  the  visitor,  not  only  a 
wealth  of  scenic  wonders  — the 
Taj  Mahal,  the  Caves  of  Ellora, 
tin-  great  Himalayas,  to  list  but 
a  few— but  some  excellent  places 
In  spend  the  night. 

Pictured  above  is  the  Lake 
Palace  in  Udaipur.  once  the 
home  of  a  Maharana,  and  now— 
forgive  our  boast— one  of  the 
world's  great  hotels.  Situated  in 
the  middle  of  Lake  Pichola,  it 
lias  spacious,  air-conditioned 
suites,  B  Ipvelj  dining  room,  a 
swimming  pool,  and  a  cozy  bar. 


Up  north  in  Srinagar.  another 
converted  palace  awaits  the  \is- 
itor.TheOberoi  Palace  Hotel,  with 
76  magnificent  rooms,  original 
ttokhara  carpets,  and  a  private 
golf  cour>e. 

In  Bombay,  there  are  several 
fine  hotels,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  Sun  n-Sand,  on  Juhu  Beach, 
and  tin-  >plendid  Taj  Mahal.  ( In- 
terestingly enough,  the  back  of 
the  Taj  faces  the  Bay,  and  the 
front  faces  a  back  street.  So  don't 
ask  for  a  front  room!) 

Down  south,  in  Cochin,  there 
is  the  Malabar  Hotel,  a  small, 
but  comfortable  place  overlook- 
ing the  water,  with  large,  airy 
room-,  a  swimming  pool,  and  an 
excellent  Chinese  restaurant. 

In  our  capital,  New  Delhi, 
there  is  the  splendid  Ashoka,  one 
of  \-ia's  largest  luxury  hotels. 
And  the  sleek  new  Oberoi  Inter- 
continental. 


So  you  see.  India  is  more  than 
just  a  feast  for  the  eye.  It  is  a 
place  to  stop,  stretch  your  legs, 
and  be  comfortable  in.  In  every 
major  tourist  area— from  Kashmir 
to  Kerala  — there  are  first-rate, 
reasonably-priced  hotels  offering 
good  food  and  friendly  service. 

If  >ou  have  any  other  ques- 
tions concerning  travel  in  our 
country,  the  Government  of  In- 
dia Tourist  Office  will  be  happy 
to  answer  them.  There  is  an  of- 
fice in  New  York  City,  1°  E.  49th 
Street;  Chicago, 201  North  Mich- 
igan Avenue;  San  Francisco,  685 
Market  Street.  Also  in  Canada. 
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This  is  a  laudable  idea,  assuming  that  there  are 
veterinarians  available  and  that  they  are  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  a  lab.  But  both  these  assumptions 
are  false.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  too  few  veteri- 
narians in  the  country  and  even  they  do  not  know 
how  to  treat  monkeys  and  mice.  They  don't  know 
how  to  give  a  rat  an  injection  or  cure  a  chimpanzee 
of  diarrhea.  The  administration  of  an  animal  lab- 
oratory raises  manifold  problems  that  do  not  ap- 
pear in  textbooks  or  in  any  veterinary  course. 

Lack  of  training  for  laboratory  directors  is  one 
reason  why  animal  care  is  not  better.  Another  is 
lack  of  training  for  animal  technicians.  The  Ani- 
mal Care  Panel,  which  is  a  society  of  veterinar- 
ians, laboratory  directors,  and  commercial  breed- 
ers, has  tried  to  tackle  this  problem  by  providing 
courses  in  animal  handling.  (One  humane  group, 
the  ASPCA  in  New  York  City,  also  sponsors  such 
a  course;  so  does  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.) 
But  these  courses  are  expensive  to  run  and  they 
don't  reach  nearly  enough  people.  The  majority  of 
laboratory-animal  technicians  are  still  totally  un- 
trained. They  may  not  even  like  animals.  "They 
just  come  in  off  the  street,"  as  one  professor  at 
Princeton  University  put  it.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  animals  do  not  get 
proper  care. 

There  is  a  third  reason  why  animal  care  is  in- 
adequate, why  cages  are  crowded  and  laboratories 
badly  understaffed.  This,  not  surprisingly,  is  lack 
of  money.  The  animal  lovers  maintain  that  re- 
search grants  are  generous  enough.  But  what  they 
do  not  understand  is  that  there  are  administrative 
restrictions  on  these  grants  so  they  can't  be  used 
for  improving  animal  facilities.  Some  institutions 
get  unrestricted  grants,  but  these  don't  get  used 
for  animals  either.  As  one  administrator  told  me, 
"It  is  a  rare  president  or  dean  who  will  use  money 
for  animal  facilities  when  he  could  hire  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  or  build  a  flashy  new  lab"  with  the 
funds. 

Agouti  on  the  East  River 

t  is  ironic  that  money  is  the  key  problem;  that 
the  Anti-Vivisection  League  spends  half  a  million 
dollars  every  year  while  hospitals  don't  build 
better  kennels  because  they  can't  raise  private 
funds  to  match  government  grants.  But  this  does 
ttiot  justify  the  implication  in  so  many  humane 
publications  that  when  animal  care  is  inadequate, 
|the  reason  is  deliberate  neglect.  Running  a  labora- 
tory is  a  difficult  job  that  requires  specialized 
•knowledge,  a  competent  staff,  and  adequate  funds. 
Given  enough  money  and  a  well-trained  director. 


animal  care  can  be  good.  I  saw  this  on  a  tour  of 
the  animal  rooms  at  New  York  University  Medical 
Center.  I  chose  NYU  for  my  visit  because  the  ani- 
mals there  are  housed  in  a  single  central  unit 
(called  the  Berg  Institute),  and  because  Dr.  L.  R. 
Christensen,  the  director,  is  an  expert  on  animal 
care. 

The  Institute  rises  six  stories  above  the  East 
River,  and  as  we  waited  for  the  elevator  Dr. 
Christensen  sketched  in  some  facts.  He  said  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  animals  used  at  NYU 
are  kept  in  the  Institute.  The  rest  include  a  few 
monkeys  who  live  out  on  Long  Island,  some  mice 
that  are  being  inbred  to  produce  a  pure  genetic 
strain,  and  some  other  small  rodents  that  are  in- 
fected with  human  pathogens  and  therefore  kept 
in  isolation.  How  many  animals  are  in  the  Insti- 
tute now?  About  5,000  mice,  1,250  rats,  1,100 
guinea  pigs,  700  rabbits,  130  dogs,  45  cats,  and  a 
few  other  assorted  mammals.  Is  this  unusually 
large  for  an  animal  unit?  By  no  means.  It  is  just 
about  average:  smaller  than  some,  larger  than 
others. 

When  we  looked  at  the  animals  themselves,  I 
was  amazed.  I  had  expected  to  see  overcrowding 
and  at  least  some  dogs  and  cats  who  were  mangy 
and  underfed.  (Since  hospitals  buy  unclaimed 
dogs  from  city  pounds,  one  would  expect  to  find 
animals  who  still  showed  the  effects  of  wandering 
homeless  through  the  streets.)  But  in  the  first 
room  we  visited  I  saw  forty-five  healthy-looking 
dogs,  which  barked  lustily  when  I  came  in, 
thumped  their  tails  against  the  sides  of  their  cages 
and  happily  licked  at  my  hand.  In  the  postopera- 
tive room  there  were  eight  or  nine  animals,  some 
lying  quietly  in  their  cages,  others  up  and  walking 
around.  I  saw  no  open  wounds,  and  no  signs  of 
distress— in  fact,  no  signs  at  all  that  experiments 
had  been  done  except  for  cards  on  each  of  the  cages 
that  noted  what  had  taken  place.  ( On  each  of  these 
cards  there  is  also  a  number  that  corresponds  to 
a  card  in  the  office  downstairs ;  except  for  the  mice, 
the  office  keeps  individual  records  for  every  animal 
including  the  date  of  its  arrival,  the  place  from 
which  it  came,  and  the  investigator  who  is  using  it. 

After  leaving  the  dog  rooms,  we  saw  rabbits 
(regular  and  lop-eared),  woodchucks,  squirrels, 
monkeys,  guinea  pigs,  rats,  and  mice.  We  also  saw 
creatures  called  Agouti  that  look  like  the  off- 
spring of  an  unfortunate  cross  between  a  tapir 
and  a  miniature  poodle.  I  realized  then  the  diffi- 
culties that  a  laboratory  director  faces  with  large 
numbers  of  animals,  limited  space,  and  new  species 
he  has  never  seen  before.  The  laboratory  director 
must  be  architect,  veterinarian,  and  research  di- 
rector rolled  into  one ;  it  is  a  difficult  job. 
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When  the  tour  was  over,  I  asked  Dr.  Christen- 
sen  about  conditions  in  the  other  laboratories  he 
has  seen.  How  do  they  compare  to  NYU?  His 
answer  was  that  some  laboratories  provide  excel- 
lent care  but  others,  unfortunately,  do  not.  There 
are  too  many  laboratories,  he  said,  which  are 
understaffed,  overcrowded,  and  badly  designed. 
There  are  even  some  places  with  shiny  equipment 
and  new  country  kennels  where  the  animals  are 
still  in  poor  condition.  But,  he  added,  he  has  never 
seen  conditions  as  horrible  as  those  the  humane 
inspectors  describe.  Nor,  he  said,  is  there  anything 
in  this  count r\  as  bad  as  the  breeding  farms  he 
saw  in  England,  or  laboratories  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Christensen  attended  an  interna- 
tional conference  this  spring  on  laboratory-animal 
care,  and  in  his  opinion  we  are  much  further 
along  in  this  field  than  most  of  the  countries 
in  Europe. 

A  Matter  of  Money 

The  laboratories  at  New  York  University  con- 
vinced me  of  the  need  for  "new"  or  "additional" 
legislation  to  help  improve  animal  care.  If  more 
hospitals  could  afford  such  facilities,  if  there  were 
more  courses  for  animal  technicians  and  more 
directors  with  Dr.  Christensen's  training,  then 
care  would  be  immeasurably  improved.  If  Con- 
gress would  provide  money  for  physical  improve- 
ments and  grants  to  the  veterinary  schools,  then 
care  would  improve.  Without  money  from  federal 


grants,  there  will  still  be  overcrowded  cages,  ill- 
equipped  kennels,  and  undertrained  staff. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  need 
for  restrictions  on  research.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  scientists  are  needlessly  cruel.  And  I  think  it 
is  not  feasible  to  license  every  scientist  in  this  | 
country  and  make  him  write  for  permission  before  . 
he  starts  a  new  piece  of  work.  (There  is  such  a 
law  in  Britain,  but  ours  is  a  much  larger  country 
and  our  research  is  on  a  much  larger  scale.) 
Finally,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  basic  assumption 
that  legislation  can  make  a  scientist  humane. 
Could  a  government  committee  really  have  this 
effect?  Surely  what  a  scientist  does  in  his  labora- 
tory is  determined  partly  by  his  technical  com- 
petence and  partly  by  his  reverence  for  life.  If  a 
scientist  is  careless  or  inhumane,  his  colleagues 
can  restrain  him  far  more  effectively  than  can  an 
inspector  in  Washington  who  reads  over  the  pro- 
posals he  submits. 

It  is  comforting  to  think  that  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  could  save  innocent  animals  from  pain. 
But  the  antivivisectionists  live  in  an  imagi- 
nary world.  They  accept  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine,  as  do  we  all,  but  they  refuse  to  face 
the  consequence  that  animals  have  to  suffer  pain. 
Modern  medicine  would  not  be  possible  without 
animal  research,  and  without  inflicting  some  pain 
on  the  animals  involved.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
painful  experiments— on  a  monkey  or  even  a 
mouse.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  restrict  vivisection 
and  give  up  the  benefits  that  come  from  medical 
research. 


DROUGHT  IN  LONDON 

by  C.  Garrett-Jones 

Shouldn't  I,  writing,  sitting,  now  she  is  gone, 

Sow,  if  only  a  few, 

Tears  across  my  paper? 

Twice  she  was  sweet,  twice  sober. 

They'd  be  the  last  tears  shed 

Before  I  shed  the  shells  and  moths  of  this  house 
And  go,  I  too, 

To  sow  some  oats  in  good  ground,  oats  for  good  horses. 

But  tears  will  not  come  in  this  house. 
On  the  field  the  weeds  win, 
And  the  blue  cloud  is  dry  with  pity. 
Where  is  the  sweet,  or  the  bitter  water? 
All  the  water  is  gone. 
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S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

[THE  FIGHT  AT  MONKEY 

How  the  Montagnards—a  force  of  native  mercenaries- 
fought  an  unexpected  battle  alongside  their  American  allies, 
mnd  what  turned  it  into  a  victory,  of  sorts. 


Far  more  than  in  fighting  operations  between 
ormally  arrayed  armies,  luck,  chance,  and  sheer 
oincidence  determine  the  course  of  events  in  ir- 
egular  warfare. 

;  It  is  so  in  South  Vietnam.  Finding  the  enemy 
B  more  of  a  problem  than  fighting  him.  Of  in- 
telligence flow,  there  is  a  plethora;  less  than  10 
,i<er  cent  of  it  leads  to  anything  worthwhile.  In  the 
,  xceptional  case,  when  a  piece  of  information 
irompts  the  launching  of  a  strike  force  where  the 
nemy  swarms,  what  is  found  there  is  wholly  dif- 
erent  from  what  was  expected. 
;  The  Battle  of  Vinh  Thanh  Valley-officially 
ailed  Operation  Crazy  Horse— perfectly  illus- 
rates  this  situation.  It  was  fought  by  the  First 
favalry  Division  Air  Mobile  in  the  eastern  Central 
lighlands  fr  om  May  15  to  June  5,  196(5,  and  by 
he  end  the  great  part  of  five  enemy  battalions  had 
,ieen  wiped  out. 

I  Yet  it  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  of  the  Cavalry 
lOivision's  making.  At  the  head  of  Vinh  Thanh 
ralley  lies  the  ruin  of  an  old  French  fort  which 
i  March  1966  was  given  a  rude  overhauling  and 
xed  with  a  few  modern  weapons,  barricades,  and 
utworks.  Shortly  after,  two  fighting  companies  of 
lontagnards— Vietnamese  mountain  tribesmen— 
pere  based  there  under  the  training  instruction 
nd  operational  guidance  of  a  U.  S.  Special  Force 
A"  Team. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  15  one  of  these 
ampanies— Son  Hai— ran  a  patrol  across  the  Song 
on  River  and  up  the  tall  mountain  that  directly 

pnfronts  the  fort.  By  rare  luck  the  patrol  jumped 
North  Vietnamese  patrol  that  had  fallen  out  for 

i  inch.  The  five  enemy  leaders  were  killed.  On  them 

rere  found  the  information  and  implements 
hich,  thanks  to  the  diligence  and  common  sense 

If  two  Special  Force  sergeants,  became  the  solid 


proof  of  enemy  presence.  This  information  stimu- 
lated Major  General  John  Norton  into  immediately 
launching  his  cavalrymen  over  a  vast  sweep  of  the 
mountain  range. 

For  ten  days  the  battle  went  on,  with  the  cav- 
alrymen bearing  the  brunt.  The  Montagnards  who 
had  started  it  sat  in  the  works  of  the  CIDG  (Civil- 
ian Irregular  Defense  Group)  camp  at  the  old 
French  fort  watching  the  winged  chariots  fly  by, 
but  playing  no  active  part.  By  then  the  battle 
seemed  over.  The  battalions  of  the  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion had  worked  and  fought  their  way  to  the  outer 
limits  of  the  mountain  area,  leaving  the  central 
zone  a  vacuum.  The  enemy  was  supposed  to  be 
broken,  with  his  few  remnants  fleeing  for  the  exits 
from  the  high  ground. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  four  Montagnard  com- 
panies would  be  lifted  by  helicopter  and  set  down 
on  landing  zones  in  the  center.  They  were  expected 
to  establish  a  unit  base  with  each  company,  and 
then  using  squad-size  groups,  work  the  streams 
and  trails  within  a  thousand  meters  of  their  pe- 
rimeters, and  rig  ambushes  at  night.  They  were 
specifically  told  not  to  launch  upon  any  big  brawls. 
That  is  what  the  planners  in  dead  earnest  pro- 
posed, while  the  gods  of  war  prepared  to  dispose. 
To  the  four  companies  committed,  this  was  both 
good  news  and  bad.  They  were  glad  to  be  working 
with  regular  forces  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
chagrined  that  the  call  came  after  the  battle  had 
petered  out.  For  these  men  love  to  fight.  One  thing 
they  ask— if  they  are  killed  in  action  their  bodies 
be  returned  to  home  soil  for  burial. 

Of  what  happened  to  three  of  the  companies, 
there  is  nothing  to  report.  Their  experiences  were 
sufficiently  routine  to  indicate  that  the  planners 
were  not  wrong.  But  the  golden  ring  once  again 
came  up  for  Son  Hai  Company,  the  same  unit,  un- 
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Dimh  Ghim 


Sergeant  Freeman 


Dinh  Taeh 


der  the  same  leader,  Commander  Dimh  Ghim,  that 
had  brought  home  trophies  from  the  long  patrol 
to  start  the  battle.  The  same  two  Special  Force 
sergeants  attended  him. 

Though  the  words  "civilian"  and  "irregular" 
are  used,  CTDG  units  are  in  fact  composed  of 
warrior  mercenaries  regularly  paid  by  the  United 
States.  There  are  110  of  them  in  Son  Hai  Com- 
pany. In  the  action  about  to  unfold,  these  mountain 
men  were  far  from  their  native  heath.  Members  of 
the  H  Re  tribe,  they  come  from  Quang  Hai  village. 
The  youngest  among  them  was  a  fifteen-year-old 
medic.  The  adult  males  are  stalwart,  keen  of  mind, 
given  to  sobriety.  They  are  extremely  good  at 
scouting  and  tracking.  Wholly  friendly  to  people 
they  like,  utterly  rude  to  those  they  do  not,  they 
have  thrown  in  with  the  Americans  unreservedly. 

The  women  and  children  live  with  them  at  base 
camp,  and  during  any  attack  upon  it,  help  them 
when  possible.  As  a  people,  they  are  cleanly  and 
cheerful;  even  in  a  fighting  environment  the  fam- 
ily life  seems  to  radiate  an  inner  content.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  happiness  in  Son  Hai  Company 
when  after  being  lifted  from  the  Vinh  Thanh  re- 
doubt at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  on  May  26. 
they  were  set  down  on  Landing  Zone  Monkey  and 
saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

Operating  in  a  Straitjacket 

Sergeant  David  ('.  Freeman  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can, the  first  man,  to  step  from  the  lead  Huey  onto 
the  ugly  surface  of  Landing  Zone  Monkey.  He 
turned  to  his  friend.  Sergeant  Burton  K.  Adams, 
and  said,  "I  don't  like  the  look  of  this  place." 

For  Freeman,  of  Baltimore,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  RA13800034,  that  was  quite  a  long  speech. 
Strikingly  blond  and  handsome  enough,  he  im- 
presses most  of  all  by  his  manner.  Some  early 
training  must  have  given  him  a  high  regard  for 
silence  and  self-control  as  tactical  weapons.  The 
voice  is  low-toned,  the  face  immobile  except  when 


he  smiles,  and  rarely  is  a  word  wasted.  By  tra~ 
ing,  he  is  a  medic.  In  his  first  service  to  the  Cava! 
Division,  he  functioned  like  an  intelligence  speci. 
ist.  Now  as  he  viewed  the  frowning  face  of  Mc' 
key,  he  was  thinking  like  a  tactician  with  lif- 
prospect  that  he  would  have  to  act  like  one.  ]• 
ranked  fourth  among  the  American  advisers  w 
would  be  present,  and  the  two  Montagnard  office1 
were  nominally  his  superiors. 

Monkey  was  a  horizonless  hollow,  hemmed  in  f 
.jungle-clad  heights  that  pressed  in  too  cloy 
Worse  still,  its  rumpled  surface  was  strewn  wi3 
monstrous  boulders,  rock  slabs,  blown  stumps,  aii 
fallen  trees.  It  was  a  clearing  only  in  the  sense  th. 
here  the  litter  of  basaltic  debris  lay  so  thick  as  ]i 
forbid  growth  by  the  surrounding  forest.  The,J 
was  just  enough  flat,  fairly  clear  space  to  serve  ; 
a  pad  for  the  landing  of  two  choppers  at  a  time. 

The  c  ramping  effect  on  operations  of  this  strai3 
jacket  was  quickly  evident.  The  third  Huey  to  a> 
rive  over  Monkey  crashed  from  50  feet  up  when  if 
tail  rotor  caught  in  the  limb  of  a  tree.  In  the  fal' 
the  pilot  broke  his  hip  and  the  copilot  smashed  hi" 
jaw.  So  any  movement  outward  from  Monkey  ha' 
to  be  delayed  for  ninety  minutes. 

Freeman  doctored  the  two  men.  The  two  doo 
gunners,  who  had  escaped  injury,  stripped  th 
chopper  of  everything  that  could  be  salvaged,  an 
the  Montagnards  piled  these  parts  in  the  cente 
of  the  landing  zone.  Then  the  helicopter  had  to  b 
blown  up  by  Sergeant  Adams  and  Sergeant  Turns! 
Lawhorn,  Jr.  Lawhorn,  age  thirty-four,  hom> 
Bainbridge,  Georgia,  had  brought  along  a  squa< 
from  Alpha  Company  of  the  8th  Kngineer  Battal 
ion.  supposedly  to  clear  Monkey  of  stumps  anc 
rocks,  which  was  a  proper  labor  for  Hercules.  Last 
with  the  wreckage  cleared  and  more  choppers- 
coming  in.  the  casualties  had  to  be  down  out.  Dur 
ing  the  prolonged  delay,  which  killed  half  tht 
morning,  the  Montagnards  had  outguarded  tht 
position.  But  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  nor  a  SU8 
picious  sound  heard,  which  allayed  the  earlier 
worries  about  the  unsuitability  of  Monkey.  They 


had  made  enough  noise  to  jar  the  ridgetops  and  an 
enemy  not  given  to  attacking  in  the  full  heat  of 
day  had  failed  to  respond. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  started  up  the  mountain  and 
were  glad  of  it.  They  were  in  patrol  formation-a 
point  of  one  squad,  followed  at  40  yards  by  the 
main  body,  all  moving  single  file.  It  would  have 
been  so  even  had  the  jungle  trail  been  wide  enough 
to  permit  two  men  walking  abreast.  After  the 
clangor  in  the  valley,  all  was  now  strangely  silent, 
as  from  the  intense  sunlight  of  the  landing  zone 
they  moved  into  the  semi-gloom  cast  by  the  canopy. 
The  march  was  north-northwest.  Fifty  minutes 
later  they  were  atop  the  first  ridge,  300  meters 
higher  than  where  they  started.  There  the  whole 
company  went  into  defensive  perimeter,  from 
which  Freeman  and  Adams  were  able  to  get  in 
radio  contact  with  their  own  base  camp  for  the 
first  time. 

Under  the  Montagnard  Assistant  Commander, 
Dinh  Tach,  the  Intelligence  and  Reconnaissance 
Platoon  moved  out  to  scout  along  the  ridge  crest 
for  another  600  yards.  Within  fifteen  minutes  they 
were  back,  and  Dinh  Tach  had  a  story  to  tell.  "Not 
more  than  three  hundred  meters  out,"  he  said,  "I 
see  one  VC  carrying  six  canteens." 

"For  just  once,"  Adams  wryly  remarked  to 
Freeman,  "they  did  what  they  were  told.  Instead 
of  shooting,  they  looked." 

Immediately,  Adams  and  Freeman  and  the  two 
Montagnard  chiefs  fell  to  bickering  over  what  to 
do  about  it.  The  six  canteens  bespoke  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  group,  and  the  trail  atop  the  ridge 
was  wider  and  looked  well  beaten  down.  Dimh 
Ghim  was  all  for  throwing  the  whole  company 
forward.  Adams,  who  had  been  with  Dinh  Tach  on 
the  point,  was  dead  against  it.  Tempers  flared. 
Adams  said,  "No,  absolutely  not." 

He  put  his  counterproposal  this  way:  "Give  me 
twenty  of  your  men  and  Freeman  and  I  will  recon 
with  them.  If  we  find  anything  big  enough  for  a 
company,  then  we'll  decide  what  to  do  about  it." 
Dimh  Ghim  was  willing  to  compromise,  provided 
he  could  go  along  too.  So  they  agreed  on  the  un- 
orthodox arrangement— three  leaders  forward 
with  a  patrol,  one  rearward  with  the  main  body. 
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It  was  time  to  get  off  the  trail  and  move  through 
the  bamboo  forest  that  enfolded  it.  They  split  in 
three  parties,  Adams'  group  advancing  along  the 
trail  edge,  Freeman's  being  on  the  slope  to  the 
right  of  it,  and  Dimh  Ghim  taking  the  left  flank. 

Just  ten  minutes  and  50  yards  further  along, 
still  far  short  of  the  spot  where  the  guerrilla  with 
six  canteens  had  been  sighted,  Adams'  group  came 
under  intense  automatic  fire  at  close  range.  A  first 
bullet  hit  Adams  in  the  rucksack  and  spun  him 
around.  He  reached  back  with  his  right  arm  to 
see  what  damage  had  been  done.  A  second  bullet 
hit  the  arm,  shattering  it,  severing  the  ulna  nerve, 
and  knocking  him  flat.  The  bone  thrust  out. 

Curtained  off  by  the  bamboo  thicket,  Freeman 
had  not  seen  his  friend  fall.  That  first  fire  had  hit 
no  one  else,  and  the  movement  perforce  continued, 
for  the  Montagnards  charged  right  on.  They  were 
going  against  a  strong  position— a  tier  of  three 
bunkers  extending  for  30  yards  in  depth  going 
upgrade  on  both  sides  of  the  trail.  They  maneu- 
vered as  the  Americans  had  trained  them  to  do, 
half  of  them  firing  while  the  other  half  bounded 
10  yards  or  so,  there  to  resume  fire  while  the  first 
half  came  forward. 

Failure  at  Noon 

Done  according  to  the  book,  the  reduction  of 
these  works  took  one  half-hour.  By  the  end,  three 
of  the  Montagnards  were  dead  and  eight  had  been 
wounded  in  action.  What  grieved  Freeman  most 
was  that  out  of  a  small  Vietnamese  interpreter 
detachment  accompanying  the  Montagnards,  he 
had  lost  by  death  his  most  prized  soldier.  But  there 
was  one  compensation.  Of  the  fifteen  VC  bodies 
counted,  his  own  M-16  had  downed  four.  The  loot 
was  seven  AK-47  rifles  and  one  7.62  light  machine 
gun. 

Even  as  they  were  getting  away  and  Freeman, 
after  patching  the  Montagnard  wounded,  was  do- 
ing what  he  could  to  help  Adams,  he  realized  they 
had  not  finished  the  job.  For  more  than  100  yards, 
as  they  back-trailed,  rifle  Are,  in  impressive  vol- 
ume, followed  them  out.  Most  of  the  Company  had 
moved  up  to  support  the  patrol  from  the  flanks 
at  some  time  during  the  thirty-minute  fight, 
though  fewer  than  fifteen  men  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  it. 

They  returned  to  the  old  perimeter  atop  the 
ridge.  Adams  was  mobile,  but  in  such  pain  that 
Freeman  had  taken  over.  He  still  doubted  that  he 
had  left  behind  any  formidable  concentration  of 
strength.  But  to  be  on  the  safe  side  he  asked  the 
Tactical  Operations  Center  at  Landing  Zone  Savoy 
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to  lay  <m  a  tactical  air  strike  according  to  the  co- 
ordinates he  read  from  the  map.  He  preferred  that 
damper  because  the  Montagnards  always  got  rat- 
tled by  friendly  artillery  and  would  break,  if  it  got 
anywhere  close.  Most  of  the  bombs  came  in  on  the 
l  ight  spot  but  one  500-pounder  blew  within  50 
yards  of  them,  shaking  their  earth  much,  but  shak- 
ing the  mountain  men  more.  Freeman  could  hear 
much  yakking  and  teeth-chattering.  Still,  no  more 
fire  came  from  the  slope  where  they  had  been,  and 
he  judged  that  the  resisters  had  been  wiped  out. 

It  was  now  high  noon.  Freeman  called  Savoy 
asking  that  choppers  be  sent  to  evacuate  his  casu- 
alties. Then  on  radio  he  asked  Lawhorn  to  bring 
up  his  squad  of  engineers  from  the  hollow.  When 
they  arrived,  they  set  about  blasting  a  hasty  land- 
ing /.one  amid  the  bamboo  atop  the  mountain.  It 
took  them  about  one  hour  to  clear  enough  space 
for  a  Chinook  to  settle.  Above  all,  Freeman  did  not 
want  to  return  to  Monkey.  At  last  the  Chinook 
came  over,  but  vainly.  It  could  not  find  the  clear- 
ing. As  these  ridges  folded,  with  so  many  forest- 
clad  knobs,  switches,  and  cutbacks,  such  small 
spots  can  be  easily  missed. 

W  ith  that  failure,  the  company  was  directed 
from  Savoy  to  return  to  Monkey.  Freeman  and 
Adams  both  stoutly  protested,  Freeman  saying, 
•'Anywhere  but  Monkey;  that's  no  place  for  a 
fight."  It  was  no  go.  So  they  packed  up  and  moved 
downhill. 

At  the  landing  zone  in  the  hollow,  a  security 
force  had  been  trying  to  bring  off  a  little  military 
older  out  of  a  scene  of  topographical  chaos.  There 
was  one  platoon  of  Montagnards;  then  there  was 
Sergeant  First  (Mass  Cecil  Broome,  the  senior 
among  the  Special  Forces  people  present.  It  was 
not  a  happy  combination.  Broome,  though  an  older 
head,  was  new  in  the  country,  awkward  with  the 
mountain  men,  and  unacquainted  with  their  folk- 
ways. Little  had  been  done  to  straighten  out  this 
inefficient,  tangled  warren. 

It  was  still  noontide  when  the  Company  re- 
settled among  the  boulders  to  take  a  break  for  a 
lunch  of  rice  and  canned  cold  chicken,  flavored 
with  hot  sauce.  Shortly  after,  Hueys  came  in  to 
evacuate  the  wounded  and  dead.  Incoming,  one  of 
Hie  choppers  had  two  passengers  who  intended  to 
slay.  The  first  was  Sergeant  Alan  M.  Arrowsmith 
of  Headquarters  Company,  First  Brigade,  the 
Cavalry  Division.  A  twenty-five-year-old  citizen 
of  Fort  Charlotte,  Florida,  hut  calling  himself  a 
"service  brat,"  Arrowsmith  had  come  along  only 
because  he  burned  with  curiosity  about  how  Spe- 
cial Force  soldiers  performed.1  He  had  his  camera 
and  his  notebook  and  was  ready  to  make  himself 
useful  in  any  other  way.  Second  was  Lieutenant 


Walker  of  Special  Forces  who,  since  he  ranked  all 
others  present,  quite  natiu-ally  took  charge,  if  only 
for  a  brief  span. 

Thereafter  for  a  piece  things  went,  if  not 
smoothly,  at  least  more  so  than  before.  At  about 
2:00  P.M.,  on  Walker's  order,  Broome  took  one 
platoon  of  the  mountain  men  and  posted  them  150 
meters  up  the  same  trail  they  had  walked  that 
morning.  There  they  rigged  an  ambush  for  the 
further  protection  of  the  force  on  Monkey.  That 
done,"  he  rejoined  Freeman  on  the  landing  zone 
where  the  latter  had  just  shown  Dimh  Ghim  how  to 
place  the  security  guard. 

The  slippage  started  when  at  4 :30  another  Huey 
arrived  with  ammunition  resupply  that  was  not 
really  needed.  Though  this  is  a  complaint  virtually 
without  precedent  among  fighting  forces  afield, 
it  was  the  peg  from  which  large  confusions  be- 
came suspended.  The  natural  condition  of  Monkey, 
and  the  burning  desire  of  the  force  to  get  away 
from  that  fell  spot  and  stay  mobile  in  order  to  live 
longer,  made  it  so.  Too  much  ammunition  tied  the 
force  to  the  unwanted  base;  either  stay,  or  use  it 
up,  even  if  wastefully. 

One  hundred  additional  rounds  had  come  in  for 
the  only  60-mm  mortar  present.  Two  hundred  ad- 
ditional cartridges  had  been  unloaded  for  every 
Montagnard  rifleman— not  a  great  abundance,  but 
still  seeming  an  overburden  to  small  men  con- 
fronted by  large  hills.  At  least  the  mortar  supply 
seemed  easy  to  liquidate.  The  logical  thing  was  to 
shoot  it  off  against  the  enemy  position  which  had 
been  braced  that  morning.  That's  what  they 
started  to  do,  and  straight  oft*  they  ran  into  trou- 
ble. 

Of  the  first  twenty  rounds,  twelve  misfired, 
which  is  to  say  that  they  wouldn't  eject  from  the 
tube,  though  a  test  showed  that  the  mortar  itself 
was  in  working  order.  Shaking  a  sensitive  mortar 
round  out  of  a  tube  is  a  very  delicate,  devilish,  and 
time-consuming  business,  and  hardly  a  task  for 
amateurs.  But  somehow,  though  slowly,  they  made 
it,  and  decided  to  fire  no  more. 

The  still  larger  problem  then  arose— how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  useless  and  dangerous  ammunition.  If 
left  behind,  it  might  be  carted  off  by  the  Vietcong 
and  used  for  booby  traps  and  mines.  Lawhorn  and 
his  engineers  dug  a  very  large  hole  just  off  the 
landing  zone.  They  then  filled  it  with  the  bad  am- 
munition and  prepared  the  pit  with  a  blasting 
charge  for  demolition. 

That's  when  the  mountain  men  bucked.  If  the 
mortar  shells  were  to  be  blown,  so  must  their  over- 
load of  rifle  ammunition.  They  began  to  toss  their 
magazines  into  the  pit.  Lawhorn  held  oft  the  blast 
while  the  argument  rose  to  high  pitch.  Dimh  Ghim 
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Lieutenant  Walker  (on  tele- 
phone) and  Sergeant  Broome, 
about  five  seconds  before  Broome 
was  killed  and  Walker  ivas 
wounded.  I  Photo  by  Sergeant 
Arrowsmith.) 


supported  what  his  men  were  doing.  Walker 
stormed  at  him,  "We'll  get  no  resupply  till  Satur- 
day; if  you  refuse  to  take  that  ammo,  I  want  no 
squawking  if  your  men  get  killed." 

Dimh  Ghim  answered,  "That's  okay.  I  say  blow 
it." 

Suddenly  Dinh  Tach  entered  the  row  to  break 
with  his  chief  and  support  Freeman  and  Walker. 
Such  a  large  man  physically  that  he  stands  more 
than  a  head  above  his  people,  who  are  scarcely 
smaller  than  Americans,  he  spoke  no  words.  He  be- 
gan grabbing  men  by  the  neck,  walking  them  to  the 
pit  and  forcing  them  to  pick  up  the  magazines.  He 
was  effective  while  he  lasted,  which  wasn't  long. 

A  volley  of  rifle  and  automatic  fire  crackled 
somewhere  above  and  echoed  through  the  hollow, 
returning  them  to  reality.  The  sound  was  unmis- 
takable, but  was  so  diffused  by  the  jungle  growth 
that  no  one  could  tell  its  direction. 

Broome  went  at  a  dead  run  up  the  jungle  trail 
where  he  had  posted  the  ambush.  The  others  still 
figured  the  shooting  might  come  from  a  few  stray 
Vietcong  or  possibly  their  own  men.  In  three  min- 
utes Broome  was  back,  shouting,  "The  ambush  is 
attacked  from  three  sides;  they  must  fight  their 
way  back." 

Lawhorn  still  squatted,  demolition  lever  in  hand. 
Walker  veiled.  "Don't  blow  that  ammunition!" 

With  that,  fire  in  large  volume  swept  across 
Monkey  from  three  sides  of  the  perimeter.  All  had 
happened  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  There  followed 
a  total  silence  of  two  minutes.  Montagnards  and 
Americans,  who  had  flattened  and  begun  working 
weapons,  though  they  saw  no  targets,  broke  off 
when  they  heard  nothing  coming  in. 

Then  came  a  heavy  fusillade  of  rifle  and  auto- 
matic lire  from  the  ambush  side.  Tracers  bounced 
like  fireflies  amid  the  boulders  and  machine-gun 
bursts  cut  swaths  in  the  elephant  grass  just  be- 
yond. Then  bullets  came  in  from  all  sides  and  the 
force  knew  for  the  first  time  that  it,  was  sur- 
rounded. 


Arrowsmith  had  squeezed  into  a  small  hole 
next  to  a  large  boulder,  wholly  astonished  that  he 
had  come  to  a  fight. 

Another  lull  lasted  four  minutes.  The  defenders  I 
had  thrown  out  a  heavy  counterfire  all  around  the  I 
circle,  and  confidence  rose  that  the  repulse  was  f 
complete.  A  few  Montagnards  rose  and  walked 
about.  W^alker  called  the  Tactical  Operations 
Center  at  Landing  Zone  Savoy,  asking  that  a  strike  i 
by  the  rocketeers  of  the  air  artillery  be  put  on  the  1 
bush  all  around  Monkey. 

Then  a  few  random  bullets  came  in.  Arrow-  ! 
smith  stood  to  look  about  for  a  possible  target.  \m 
Broome  said  to  him,  "Sarge,  you  crawl  back  in 
your  hole."  Arrowsmith  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  I 
jumped  for  it. 

Yet  Broome  still  stood  there,  moving  uncer-  j 
tainly  as  if  about  to  change  his  position.  Walker  [II 
also  was  in  the  open.  Arrowsmith  thought  this  I 
so  odd  that  he  pointed  his  camera  and  snapped  pi 
both  men  in  the  two  seconds  while  they  stayed  |:<4 
hearty  and  whole. 

There  came  from  the  bush  just  one  bullet.  It  got  hi 
Broome  in  the  back  right  under  the  left  shoulder  I 
blade.    He    clutched    at    his    heart,    screamed,  M 
"Mother-,"  tottered  for  a  second  or  two,  then 
pitched  forward  and  rolled  over. 

Starting  to  crawl  to  him.  Arrowsmith  pulled  111 
out  his  aid  pack. 

Freeman  yelled,  "Get  back!" 

Walker  yelled,  "You  get  back  in  your  hole!" 
Arrowsmith  did. 

Walker's  mouth  was  still  open  from  yelling.  The 
second  bullet  hit  him  in  the  right  cheek  and  came 
out  of  the  lower  jaw.  Otherwise  the  shot  might 
have  killed  him. 

Freeman,  the  medic,  having  started  moving  to  ; 
Broome,  at  once  deviated  to  Walker.  One  glance 
told  him  Broome  was  dead.  He  saw  wide  eyes  star- 
ing up. 

Both  bullets  had  whined  directly  past  Freeman's 
ear,  so  he  knew  they  came  f rom  one  marksman  who 
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was  still  out  there.  Still,  he  knelt  in  the  open, 
bandaging  Walker  and  giving  him  an  injection  of 
morphine,  which  took  him  ten  minutes.  Slugs  con- 
tinued to  kick  up  rocks  around  him,  but  he  was 
wearing  a  lot  of  horseshoes. 

Freeman  Takes  Over 

The  lieutenant  was  in  bad  shape,  not  that  he 
was  likely  to  die,  but  with  the  shattered  jaw  and 
flow  of  blood,  he  could  no  longer  talk.  The  result 
of  trying  was  an  unintelligible  mumble.  So  Free- 
man knew  now  that  he  had  to  take  over  command, 
though  there  were  two  lieutenants  present,  in- 
cluding the  artillery  forward  observer.  Lieutenant 
Wade  W.  Hathaway,  and  even  Lawhorn  ranked 
him. 

While  he  was  bandaging  Walker,  Arrowsmith 
had  grabbed  the  radio  and  called  Savoy  to  ask  for 
help.  Before  he  could  get  through.  Freeman  had 
finished  and  taken  over  from  him.  First,  however, 
together  they  carried  Walker  and  the  radio  over 
to  the  right  of  the  perimeter  where  several  logs 
provided  them  a  dubious  revetment.  The  fire 
around  the  circle  had  continued  to  build  up  stead- 
ily. Freeman  described  what  had  happened  to  the 
people  at  the  Savoy  Tactical  Operations  Center. 
He  said,  "I  must  have  reinforcements.  I  estimate 
this  as  a  two-company  attack." 

At  that  point,  Arrowsmith,  by  his  own  account, 
took  three  precautions.  He  checked  his  rifle  am- 
munition, straightened  the  cotter  pins  on  his  four 
grenades,  and  said  his  prayers.  Feeling  positive 
that  otherwise  he  would  not  survive  the  night, 
though  the  prospect  did  not  too  greatly  alarm  him, 
he  could  not  put  at  discount  the  possibility  of 
Divine  intervention. 

Freeman  was  not  troubled  in  the  same  way.  An- 
other sort  of  worry  pressed  on  him,  though  for  the 
moment  he  was  keeping  it  in  the  back  of  his  mind. 
As  for  the  chances  of  life  or  death,  the  few  Amer- 
icans with  him  had  responded  so  wholeheartedly 
that  he  felt  more  confidence  than  his  situation 
warranted. 

Hathaway,  who  hails  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  about  25  meters  to  Arrowsmith's 
right.  Freeman  called,  "Where's  the  FO?"  (The 
forward  observer.) 

Arrowsmith  pointed. 

"You  get  him !" 

When  Hathaway  crawled  over,  Freeman  said, 
"You  bring  that  air  artillery!" 

Hathaway  did.  The  rocket  Hueys  swooped  down 
on  the  hollow  just  about  dusk  and  plastered  the 
walls  all  around  it.  But  the  most  prolonged  stage 
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of  the  close-in  fire  fight  had  lasted  all  that  time- 
just  about  thirty  minutes. 

Well  before  the  respite  came,  it  was  self-evident 
that  the  tumult  of  the  small  fight  had  reverber- 
ated in  the  First  Cavalry  Division  command.  Gen- 
eral Jack  Norton  and  Colonel  John  J.  Hennessey 
kept  their  word.  Before  the  latest  inning  of  the 
fire  fight  had  closed  off,  the  promised  reinforce- 
ments began  to  arrive  and  the  view  from  above 
which  convinced  them  that  Monkey  stayed  com- 
bustible did  not  deter  them. 

The  men  on  perimeter  saw  the  Hueys  circling 
and  intensified  their  defensive  fires.  All  of  Bravo 
Company,  l/8th  Cavalry,  was  scheduled  to  come 
in.  The  first  ship  came  in  and  dropped  its  men- 
five  riflemen  under  a  sergeant  who  scampered  to 
position  under  fire— then  was  away  and  aloft  in  a 
trice  with  its  door  machine  guns  blazing. 

The  second  ship  was  five  feet  off  the  ground  and 
going  away,  having  dropped  its  riflemen  passen- 
gers during  a  hover— when  it  was  shot  down.  There 
was  a  tremendous  puff  audible— well  audible  above 
the  small-arms  exchange  which  resounded  like  the 
rhythmic  drone  of  a  highly  vocal  bee  swarm. 

That  was  how  it  looked  and  sounded  to  Arrow- 
smith  and  others  from  ground  level.  The  fact  was 
the  Huey  had  been  stricken,  while  making  a  steep 
descent  100  feet  in  air,  by  a  burst  which  riddled 
its  power  structure,  coming  in  off  the  left  side  and 
rupturing  the  hydraulics  system.  The  Huey  pilot, 
Chief  W'arrant  Officer  Francisco  G.  Moreno, 
twenty-seven,  of  Dos  Cabezas,  Arizona,  who  had 
been  "shot  up"  three  times  in  earlier  flights  but 
never  shot  down  before,  said  gently  over  the  inter- 
com to  his  people,  "The  panel  says  we  are  losing 
power;  so  I  will  set  down."  Not  wishing  to  make 
things  sound  too  final,  he  alone  sweated  out,  for 
the  rest  of  the  descent,  the  certainty  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  directional  control.  Luck  certainly 
smiled  on  this  high  heart,  for  it  was  only  five  feet 
above  ground  that  she  went  out.  The  bump  was 
gentle,  the  landing  missing  by  a  hair  one  of  the 
largest  boulders.  The  five  riflemen  aboard  had 
jumped  clear  before  the  Huey  settled. 

Arrowsmith  saw  Morenc  pulling  frantically  at 
all  switches  during  the  last  stage  of  the  drop  so 
there  would  be  no  fire.  Next  morning  Moreno  could 
recall  nothing  of  that;  he  had  responded  auto- 
matically. What  he  did  remember  vividly  was  the 
impeccable  conduct  of  his  crew.  The  two  gunners. 
Staff  Sergeant  Herbert  R.  McDuffy,  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi,  and  Specialist  4  Angel  L.  Cumba, 
from  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico,  kept  their  M-60s 
blazing  till  the  last  moment,  then  jumped  out  with 
their  weapons  and  ran  to  ground  positions.  But 
that  was  only  after  McDuffy  had  whipped  around 
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and  opened  Moreno's  panel  and  Cumba  had  stood 
to  cover  him  with  fire  as  he  popped  out. 

Moreno  got  over  to  Freeman,  who  was  bandag- 
ing some  of  his  Montagnard  wounded.  The  War- 
rant Officer  did  not  understand  at  first  that  he  was 
talking  to  the  soldier  in  charge.  The  mountain 
men  were  calling  him  "Doc."  Freeman  had  turned 
to  rebandage  Walker  when  Moreno  asked,  "What's 
your  situation ?" 

To  his  surprise  it  was  Freeman  who  answered, 
"Just  look  about  you." 

"How  much  force  have  you  Rot  ?" 

"Mainly  what  is  left  of  a  CIDG  company." 

His  calm  fascinated  Moreno:  "He  was  acting 
as  if  he  did  the  same  thing  every  day  of  his  life." 

Then  Freeman  said,  "You  and  your  crew  are 
stuck  here  for  the  night;  be  sure  to  make  your- 
selves comfortable." 

His  medical  work  done,  he  led  them  to  the  posi- 
tions where  they  could  do  the  most  good  for  this 
oddly  assorted  garrison.  Moreno  had  come  armed 
only  with  a  ..'58  revolver,  and  was  now  presented 
with  an  M-l(>,  which  made  him  feel  a  little  better. 

Grouping  Together  in  the  Dark 

For  ten  minutes  following  Moreno's  crash,  the 
fire  from  outside  beat  against  the  boulders  on 
Monkey— some  mortar,  one  machine  gun.  several 
automatic  pistols,  and  numerous  rifles.  Then  sud- 
denly again,  the  crunch  and  crackle  and  the  whin- 
ing  of  the  ricochets  ceased.  Freeman  took  this 
opening  to  check  the  Montagnard  positions  on  the 
north  and  west  Hanks  of  the  landing  zone.  Count- 
ing the  men  he  had  just  worked  upon,  the  Mon- 
tagnards  now  had  another  five  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Most  of  the  wounded  had  been  hit  by 
grenade  fragments. 

Taking  stock  of  how  the  Americans  were  dis- 
tributed and  armed,  Freeman  took  away  one  of 
Sergeant  McDuffy's  M-(>0  machine  guns  and  gave 
it  to  the  infantry  squad  led  by  Sergeant  Kenneth 
L.  Wells,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  It  was  while  he 
was  checking  the  numbers  that  the  air  artillery 
strike  came  in  beaut  ifully,  the  rocket  salvos  pound- 
ing at  the  jungle  on  all  four  sides  of  the  landing 
zone,  the  closest  rounds  falling  not  200  feet  away. 
As  the  strike  lifted,  from  the  base  at  Landing 
/one  Cobra  the  battery  of  155s  put  fifty  rounds  on 
the  slope  north-northwest. 

There  were  now  twenty-two  armed  Americans 
under  Freeman's  charge,  along  with  the  wounded 
Walker;  and  Freeman  was  junior  in  age  and  grade 
to  almost  half  of  them.  They  were  with  him  all  the 
way,  irrespective  of  that,  for  as  had  happened  to 


Arrowsmith,  he  had  won  them  swiftly  with  his 
poise  and  self-confidence.  But  now  that  the  heat 
was  off  momentarily,  what  weighed  heaviest  with 
this  Special  Force  soldier  was  not  the  problem  of 
directing  the  defense  as  a  whole  but  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  lives  of  more  than  a  score  of 
his  countrymen,  most  of  them  strangers  to  him. 

-No  Special  Force  soldier  had  a  higher  esteem 
for  the  mountain  men.  Days  earlier  he  had  said  to 
me,  "This  is  the  happiest  bunch  of  people  I  have 
ever  known.  They  stay  well-groomed,  keep  them- 
selves clean.  They  are  well-disciplined,  and  keep 
their  rifles  the  same  way.  I  enjoy  serving  with 
them." 

The  one  dark  thought  he  had  harbored  now  came 
forward  again.  It  fretted  him  sorely,  obscuring  all 
other  considerations.  When  the  two  bullets  that 
killed  Sergeant  Broome  and  felled  Lieutenant 
Walker  had  zinged  past  his  ear,  the  sound  had 
followed  too  quickly  the  cracks  of  the  rifle.  The 
firer  had  to  be  only  a  few  feet  away.  Probably  a 
VC  sniper  had  worked  right  in  among  the  boulders 
of  the  sector  defended  by  the  mountain  men.  But 
then,  there  was  an  uglier  alternative  possibility, 
and  about  that  he  dared  not  take  chances. 

This  reflection  he  would  keep  to  himself.  He 
would  still  have  to  call  the  Americans  together 
and  give  them  a  logical  explanation  of  why  he  was 
regrouping  the  defenders.  The  sun  had  dropped 
below  the  westernmost  ridge,  the  hollow  was  dark- 
ening, and  the  thing  must  be  done  at  once. 

Arrowsmith  helped  him  round  up  the  others 
and  is  the  best  witness  as  to  what  he  said  to  them. 
It  went  something  like  this:  "The  VC  may  come 
on  in  greater  numbers.  Our  position  could  get 
worse.  I  think  that  for  now  one  thing  helping  us 
is  that  they  overrate  our  strength,  and  the  chance 
we  may  be  reinforced  tonight,  which  can't  happen. 

"This  fight  could  go  wrong.  If  it  does,  the  VC 
might  offer  to  let  the  CI  DCs  go  free  if  they  will  kill 
or  surrender  the  Americans.  I  have  confidence  in 
these  men  but  I  want  nothing  like  that  to  happen 
because  it  would  make  confusion." 

So  he  outlined  his  plan.  The  Americans  would 
group  together  in  a  closed  circle,  forming  a  perim- 
eter within  a  perimeter,  but  holding  to  one  side  of 
the  landing  zone.  Next  to  that  side,  a  deep  creek 
bed  ran  directly  past  the  flank.  Should  any  crisis 
impose  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  force  as  a 
whole,  the  Americans  would  shoot  their  way  to  the 
creek  bed  and  make  for  the  high  ground. 

Then  he  added,  "In  any  case,  if  we  seem  about 
to  be  overrun,  I  would  choose  to  pull  out  with  the 
whole  force  and  fight  from  the  woods  higher  up. 
We  are  holding  the  worst  possible  ground."  There 
was  no  argument.  The  Americans  drew  together 


iK  DANIEL'S  FIRE  ENGINE  is  ready  if  wc  have  to  hurry 
j&re  drill.  But  that's  about  the  only  time  we  hurry. 


:o  le  in  the  Hollow  take  their  time  for  just  about 
'thing.  And  particularly  when  they're  making 
Daniel's.  You  see,  every  drop  is  Charcoal 
3\ved  down  through  10  feet  of  hard  maple 
oal.  That's  a  leisurely  trip  that  takes  twice 
ig  as  all  the  other  whiskey-making  steps  put 
her.  We  know  hurrying  never  helps  whiskey. 
w  except  for  fire  drills,  we  figure  it  doesn't 
■ifpeople  much  either. 
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as  the  dark  became  full  and  a  large  quiet  filled  the 
hollow. 

With  that  came  another  assault  lasting  twenty 
minutes.  The  fire  was  high  and  seemed  to  be  rang- 
ing from  greater  distance.  There  were  no  casual- 
ties. The  night  wore  on,  bringing  only  a  few 
halfhearted  probes  by  small  groups  of  snipers. 

Freeman  sent  out  the  word  :  "No  more  defensive 
firing  unless  you  see  live  targets."  He  was  worry- 
ing about  ammo  supply  and  the  possibility  of  full- 
scale  attack  after  dawn.  Hathaway  had  already 
set  it  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  first  light  the 
rocket  ships  and  the  155s  at  Cobra  would  work  over 
the  slopes  on  all  sides  of  them,  bringing  their  fires 
in  just  as  close  as  possible. 

Freeman  and  Arrow-smith  took  turns  at  the 
radio.  No  one  slept.  The  moon  rose  but  cast  only 
a  thin  shaft  of  light  within  the  hollow.  Smokey 
the  Bear  and  Puff  the  Magic  Dragon  stayed  on 
call  all  night  and  periodically  circled  above  Monkey 
to  drop  their  flares  and  illuminate  the  scene. 


A  Decision  Made  Early 


M 


oreno,  from  his  position  in  between  a  fallen 
tree  and  a  rock  outcropping  on  the  downslope  next 
the  creek  bed,  saw  Freeman  move  only  twice  dur- 
ing the  night.  Both  times  it  was  to  put  fresh 
dressings  on  Walker.  He  and  his  crew  members 
said  nothing  to  one  another;  they  had  nothing 
to  discuss.  Long  before,  they  had  agreed  that 
they  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  enemy, 
which  is  how  most  American  fighters  in  Vietnam 
feel  on  that  subject.  As  Moreno  said.  "It  gives  one 
a  bit  of  comfort  to  come  to  such  a  decision  early 
and  stick  with  it." 

Long  before  their  sweated  jungle  suits  had 
dried,  a  heavy  dew  descended,  the  air  chilled 
markedly,  and  they  shivered.  The  tree  leeches 


working  on  them  only  intensified  that  misery. 

Almost  before  they  were  aware  that  the  night 
had  ended,  so  deep  was  the  shadow  from  the  east- 
ward ridge,  the  air  artillery  was  over  them.  The 
strikes  were  precise  beyond  fault,  the  nearest 
rockets  rocking  the  timber  less  than  100  yards 
from  where  they  lay.  With  that,  Freeman  for  the 
first  time  felt  a  great  relief,  saying  to  himself^ 
"They  will  not  come  now." 

Then  the  sun  came  over  the  hill,  bathing  the 
hollow  and  washing  them.  Dull,  bone-ache  wake- 
fulness gave  way  to  the  feeling  of  being  freshened.;}  x 
They  arose  and  stretched  and  no  fire  came  against 
them.  At  first  it  was  hardly  believable.  A  few 
hands  began  breaking  out  rations;  they  had  not 
eaten  since  the  previous  noon. 

Patrols  were  sent  out  for  short  distances  on  all 
four  sides,  this  maneuver  being  done  without 
abruptness.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  live  enemy. 
The  bodies  of  thirty-seven  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  were  counted  scattered  around  the  im- 
mediate foreground.  How  many  others  had  been_ 
dragged  off  was  beyond  telling,  though  there  werejr,.' 
well-spattered  blood  trails  in  many  directions. 

The  first  medevac  Huey  arrived  at  7:00  A.M.] 
Shortly,  there  was  another  Huey  coming  into  the 
only   pad   to   make   adjustments   on    Moreno's]  * 
downed  chopper  so  that  the  Flying  Crane  couldJ  ' 
lift  it  out  some  hours  later,  to  be  patched  for 
further  use.  Arrowsmith  rode  out  on  the  Hueyj 
that  had  come  to  do  the  prep  job.  So  did  Moreno,|| ; 
McDuffy,  and  other  members  of  that  crew.  The>!  t 
surcease  from  pressure  had  made  them  suddenly 
vocal.  They  confessed  to  each  other  that  they  had 
not  expected  to  live  through  the  night. 

Freeman  stayed  on  in  the  despised  hollow  fort  / 
a  few  hours  longer.  He  felt  a  little  more  content 
with  how  things  had  worked  out  at  Monkey.  Therep^ 
was  no  protest  from  the  mountain  men  when  he 
told  them  the  adventure  was  over. 


The  medevac  taking  out  casual- 
ties mi  the  second  morning. 
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/ith  Rural  Electric  People 
The  Chicken  Comes 
First 


.here's  no  argument. 
As  far  as  rural  electric  people  are  concerned, 
he  chicken  comes  before  the  egg. 

That's  because  the  consumer-owners  of 
I  America's  rural  electrics  are  interested  in  provid- 
ng  city  people  with  the  best  and  freshest  food 
J  possible  .  .  .  and  to  get  the  best  eggs,  the  chickens 
lave  to  be  treated  right. 

Across  the  country,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  consumer-owned  power  districts  are 
uerving  modern  poultry  producers  who  use  elec- 
'  rically-powered  equipment  to  feed  and  water  the 
jiens,  keep  the  cages  clean,  grade  and  clean  the 
l^ggs  and  get  them  into  coolers  within  minutes. 


The  egg  is  on  your  breakfast  table  practically 
before  the  chicken  knows  it's  missing. 

And  it's  much  the  same  story  with  milk  and 
vegetables  and  other  farm  products.  Using  elec- 
tricity from  their  cooperatives  to  power  modern 
equipment  helps  our  farmers  produce  the  freshest 
food  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

American's  eat  fresher  food  of  higher  quality 
— and  pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  paycheck 
for  it — than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

And  America's  rural  electrics  help  keep  it 
that  way. 


Everybody 
benefits 


AMERICA'S  'Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


Washington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


THE  VIEW  FROM  AFRICA 


Wiuj  ire  seem  to  be  the  bloodiest 
people  on  earth  .  .  .  When  the  CIA 
gets  blamed  .  .  .  Why  they  call  our 
aid  "conscience  money"  . . .  And  a 
far  other  oddities  . . . 

Returning  to  Washington  after  a 
month  in  Africa,  one  is  impressed  by 
the  way  the  so-called  developed  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  lesser-developed 
ones,  still  rely  on  old-fashioned  magic 
and  sorcery,  although  in  fairness  to 
the  Dark  Continent  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  most  of  the  govern- 
ments do  not  depend  on  their  witch 
doctors  for  guidance  on  high  policy. 
It  is  true  that  Kwame  Nkrumah  did 
before  he  was  deposed  as  president- 
dictator  of  Ghana,  but  he  was  the 
exception. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  most 
distinguished  financial  medicine  men 
the  President  can  find  are  closeted 
with  him  day  after  day,  working  on 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Republic.  They 
have  come— wearing  different  robes 
and  equipped  with  different  nostrums, 
crystal  balls,  and  magic  potions— from 
the  Treasury,  the  IJudget  Bureau,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
I  he  Federal  Reserve  Hoard,  among 
'ilhers,  to  tell  the  Paramount  Chief 
how  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  that 
afflict  our  economy. 

is  far  too  radical  for  Africa, 
where  witchcraft  is  largely  confined 
to  individual  problems.  While  I  was 
in  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  Kenya,  Dr. 
Peter  Becker,  an  authority  on  African 
ways,  told  the  East  African  Standard 
that  witch  doctors,  medicine  men,  and 
especially  herbalists,  are  thriving  in 
towns  and  country  areas  throughout 
South  Africa.  Far  from  being  an  evil 
influence,  he  said,  most  of  them  per- 
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form  a  worthwhile  service.  "They 
banish  fears  from  the  minds  of  Afri- 
cans," he  said.  "The  formidable  in- 
fluence of  black  magic  and  witchcraft 
govern  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  most 
African  men,  women,  and  children." 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  new 
leaders,  such  as  Nyerere,  Kaunda, 
Kenyatta,  Obote,  do  not  patronize 
these  specialists,  and  certainly  Nkru- 
mah would  have  been  better  off  if  he 
had  followed  suit.  But  Ghana's  "re- 
deemer" gradually  succumbed  to  the 
vice  of  most  tyrants :  as  their  ego- 
mania reaches  an  advanced  stage 
they  no  longer  can  tolerate  independ- 
ent, rational  advisers,  and  so  call  in 
personal  soothsayers  to  advise  them 
to  do  what  they  are  determined  to  do 
in  any  case.  Nkrumah's  "spiritual" 
adviser  told  him  that  the  way  to  pro- 
tect his  back  from  his  enemies  was 
to  turn  it,  so  off  he  went  to  Commu- 
nist China,  and  that,  of  course,  was 
the  end  of  his  regime.  Ghana,  how- 
ever, still  has  its  share  of  medicine 
men,  and  recently  an  American  sta- 
tioned in  Accra  took  a  visiting  friend 
to  see  the  city's  most  prominent  prac- 
titioner. Unfortunately,  he  was  away, 
but  there  was  a  sign  on  the  front  door 
which  said,  "Sorry.  Out  of  town  on  a 
house  call.  Please  come  back  to- 
morrow." 

Horror— American-style 

The  newcomer  to  Africa  is  always 
impressed  by  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  the  people,  their  gentleness 
and  unaggressive  good  humor.  It  is 
true  that  once  in  a  while,  when  old 
tribal  troubles  break  out,  panic 
prompts  momentary  massacres,  but 
these  are  rare,  and  have  little  to  do 


with  individual  violence  or  persona] 
cruelty.  The  ordinary  African  simply 
does  not  understand  Western  crime, 
although  he  watches  the  shoot-'em-up 
American  television  films  with  fasci- 
nated interest.  The  average  African 
possesses  no  firearms  at  all,  but  after 
watching  the  U.  S.  television  westerns 
and  who-done-its,  he  thinks  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
has  at  least  one  gun,  and  this  impres- 
sion is  fortified  by  the  sensational 
U.  S.  crimes  that  have  been  so  widely 
reported  in  recent  times.  Aimless, 
pointless  crime,  which  has  no  obvious 
motivation,  leaves  Africans  bewil- 
dered, so  they  are  eager  to  talk  with 
Americans  about  this  in  the  hope  of 
clearing  up  their  confusion. 

The  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  is  a  case  in  point;  it  is  still 
much  discussed  and  still  arouses 
grief,  and  the  old  question  of  why, 
why.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
stabbing  of  South  Africa's  white- 
supremacy  prime  minister  does  not 
puzzle  Africans  at  all,  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  they  were  horrified 
by  the  shooting  of  forty  innocent 
people  by  Charles  Whitman,  the  one- 
man  firing  squad,  in  Austin,  Texas. 
The  African  press  also  headlined  the 
mass  slaying  of  the  young  nurses  in 
Chicago.  For  days  on  end,  I  hardly 
picked  up  an  African  paper  without 
encountering    headlines     such  as 


Mr.  Fritchey  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, editor,  and  publisher  in  Cleve- 
land, New  Orleans,  and  other  cities, 
and  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Truman  and  UN  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson.  He  is  now  "Harper's" 
Washington  Correspondent  and  col- 
umnist for  the  "Newsday"  syndicate. 


Wish  you  could 
write  a  protest  song 
about  your  family's 

eating  habits? 


Crow  ded  schedules  often  lead  to  breakneck 
breakfasts,  hurried  lunches 
and  gulp-dow  n  dinners. 


How  many  times  have  you  prepared  a  deli- 
tous  meal  for  your  family  only  to  have  it  half- 
aten  on  the  way  to  work  in  the  morning  or 
aten  on  the  run  to  play  rehearsal  at  night? 

Today's  hectic  schedules  can  play  havoc  with 
oui  family's  eating  habits.  That's  why  it's  so 
nportant  to  help  bring  all  your  meals  into 
etter  nutritional  balance  with  milk  and  other 
airy  foods. 

To  make  sure  you're  giving  your  family  all 
he  nourishment  they  need  to  help  keep  them 
t  for  the  busy  days  ahead,  plan  each  meal 
round  the  Basic  Four  Food  Groups.  All  the 
nown  nutrients  are  in  the  Basic  Four  and 
hey  provide  a  foundation  for  a  balanced  diet. 
Tie  groups  are:  (1)  Milk  and  Dairy  Foods;  (2) 
-leats,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and 

:getables ;  (4)  Cereals  and  Breads. 

You  can  put  new  flavor  excitement  into  every 
neal  with  mouthwatering  combinations  using 
hese  Basic  Four  Food  Groups.  The  variations 
ire  endless.  Let  your  imagination  go! 

To  get  your  FREE  copy  of  "Family  Feeding 


For  Fitness  and  Fun,"  which  describes  the 
Basic  Four  Food  Groups  and  explains  how  to 
use  them  to  create  more  nutritious  meals,  write 
to  the  Public  Relations  Department,  American 
Dairy  Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

Well-balanced  meals  are  just  one  of  the 
essential  elements  in  keeping  your  family  fit 
and  healthy.  Your  family  also  needs  adequate 
exercise  and  plenty  of  rest.  You  see,  fitness 
means  an  ability  to  work  with  vigor  and  plea- 
sure, with  out  undue  fatigue,  with  energy  left 
for  enjoying  hobbies  and  recreational  activities. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  set  up 
your  own  family  fitness  program,  write  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  Room 
1031,  GAO  Building,  441  G.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20203. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
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these:  "Another  U.  S.  Mass  Slaying," 
"Mafia  Syndicate  Biggest  Business  in 
U.  S.."  "Berserk  Father  Kills  Four 
Children  and  Self."  One  editorial 
noted  that  there  had  been  72  homi- 
cides in  Chicago  alone  in  July,  as 
against  36  for  all  of  England  during 
the  entire  year  of  lf)65.  If  there  is  one 
type  of  crime  that  puzzles  foreigners 
above  all  others  it  is  the  homicidal-sui- 
cidal blowing  up  of  airplanes,  which 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  U.  S. 

Americans  tend  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, but  that's  not  the  way  they  look 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  foreigner 
can  hardly  believe  it  when  he  hears 
(through  the  Senate  hearings)  that 
over  100  million  guns  are  in  private 
hands.  The  kind  of  riots  that  have 
terrorized  many  American  cities  re- 
cently are  bigger  than  the  outbreaks 
that  have  toppled  a  half-dozen  Afri- 
can countries.  In  fact.  Whitman  alone 
shot  more  people  than  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  several  coups  that  over- 
threw African  governments  this  year. 

Not  the  "Voice"  That  Fails 

Much  o  f  the  violence  abroad  seems 
to  center  on  the  libraries  operated  by 
the  U.  S.  Information  Service.  It  is 
only  natural  for  some  governments 
to  encourage  hoodlums  to  burn  and 
stone  them,  for  these  libraries  are  a 
threat  to  authoritarian  regimes.  The 
shelves  are  full  of  literature  on  de- 
mocracy, free  speech,  liberty,  and 
other  subversive  ideas.  I  made  a  point 
of  visiting  our  libraries  at  all  hours 
in  a  dozen  African  countries,  and 
they  were  invariably  crowded  with 
students  and  other  young  people  who 
soon  will  be  running  these  nations. 
They  are  so  popular,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  standard  joke  to  explain  the 
large  attendance-air  conditioning. 
Americans  have  for  so  long  taken  free 
libraries  for  granted  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  how  much  this  serv- 
ice means  to  a  country  where  general 
literacy  is  just  getting  under  way. 
The  USIS  films,  especially  the  ones 
on  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Adlai  Ste- 
venson, are  also  very  popular. 

There  have  been  stories  that  the 
Voice  of  America  is  neither  reliable 
nor  widely  listened  to  in  Africa,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  support  this 
view.  It  is  true  that  the  BBC  probably 
has  the  largest  audience  in  the  Eng- 
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bsh-speaking  countries,  but  that  is 
only  natural  since  England  has  been 
so  intimately  identified  with  the  Afri- 
can continent  for  so  many  years.  The 
BBC  subject  matter  and  the  style  and 
accent  of  the  delivery  are  well-suited 
to  the  area,  but  VOA  also  has  a  large 
following,  and  its  reputation  for  ve- 
racity is  excellent.  The  new  director 
of  USIS,  Leonard  Marks,  and  the 
equally  new  VOA  director,  John 
Chancellor,  have  strongly  reaffirmed 
the  policy  of  objectivity  on  which  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow  laid  such 
stress  when  he  was  the  boss  of  USIS. 

As  the  United  States  has  become 
ever  more  involved  in  Vietnam,  both 
our  Embassies  and  Information  Ser- 
vices have  been  under  increasing  pres- 
sure from  the  State  Department  to 
explain  and  (to  put  it  more  crudely  ) 
to  try  to  sell  to  Africans  the  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  has 
not  been  an  easy  task,  for  the  opinion 
makers  in  these  nations  have  their 
own  opinions  about  Vietnam,  and 
their  views  seldom  coincide  with  the 
official  U.  S.  line,  especially  since  that 
line  is  likely  to  change  from  week  to 
week  as  circumstance  requires  the 
Administration  to  invent  new  reasons 
for  escalating  the  war.  African  offi- 
cials, many  of  them  sophisticated  in 
the  ways  of  the  West,  tend  to  be  in- 
dulgent, even  gently  humorous,  over 
the  efforts  to  propagandize  them,  and 
much  of  this  friendliness  stems  from 
the  fact  that  they  see  a  lot  of  the 
American  Public  Affairs  officers,  so- 
cially as  well  as  officially,  with  an  en- 
suing rapport  that  makes  communi- 
cation easy  and  comfortable. 

The  chief  fly  in  the  ointment,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  is  sus- 
pected of  every  dark  deed  known  to 
man,  although  no  agency  could  be 
guilty  of  all  the  subversive  actions 
for  which  the  CIA  is  blamed.  It  has 
become  the  pet  whipping  boy  for  al- 
most every  foreign  government,  and 
it  is  probable  that  these  denuncia- 
tions will  increase  as  long  as  there  is 
such  a  ready  market  for  them.  The 
most  common  suspicion  revolves 
around  bribery:  foreign  officials  are 
well  aware  of  the  huge,  secret  funds 
available  to  the  CIA  and  they  fear, 
or  pretend  to  fear,  that  this  unlimited 
cash  is  being  used  to  buy,  rent,  or 
otherwise  subvert,  political  leaders, 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  local  press, 
among  other  things. 


Vietnam  Wins  in  D  lar 

In  Africa,  the  most  damaging  ;pet 
of  the  Vietnam  war  is  not  that  ha 
inspired  criticism  of  the  An  ica 
intervention,  but  that  it  ha  cor 
firmed  the  feeling  that  the  U.  ha 
only  a  shallow  interest  in  the  v  far 
and  future  of  this  giant  con  ieiy 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  di$ 
miss  American  aid  as  "cons  enc 
money."  The  leaders  note  that  nei 
ican  economic  aid  for  Vietnan  Ion 
is  $600  million  this  year,  wh:  th 
total  for  all  of  Africa  (with  no? 
forty  nations)  is  around  $20  mi 
lion,  or  about  one-third  of  that  ;in 
poured  into  one  small  corner  of  ldc 
china.  It  is  a  little  difficult  foi  ve 
the  most  broad-minded  Afric; ;  t 
believe  that  this  desolate  Asia  tei 
rain,  whose  principal  product  is  iei 
r ilia  war,  is  more  important  tfc.a 
of  Africa  put  together.  They  ea 
about  the  Pentagon  budget  ris  ;  t 
$58  billion,  and,  with  supplemc  ar 
appropriations,  probably  exec  in 
$70  billion;  and  then  comes  the  ;ag 
gering  news  that  the  U.  S.  m'  ar 
expenditure  in  Vietnam  is  now  th 
level  of  about  $25  billion  a  year  ti 
not  hard  to  imagine  what  a  fr;  .id 
of  this  would  do  for  young  cou  -ie 
trying  to  pull  themselves  up  by  iei 
bootstraps.  As  America,  the  co  su 
of  the  world,  the  superpower  a 
time,  more  and  more  concentrat  if 
interest,  its  energy,  its  money,  c  th 
cul-de-sac  of  Vietnam,  the  De«  fl 
Development  declines  in  Africzin 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  with) 
Latin  America.  In  both  conti  nt 
military  dictatorships  are  rapid  r< 
placing  young  and  fragile  derr.  I 
cies,  and  one  reason  for  this  is  ia 
American  support  is  more  rhet<  I 
than  real.  The  White  House  may  .n; 
there  is  a  new  Johnson  Doctrin  I 
the  Far  East;  it  may  insist  th(  i 
no  Asia  First  policy;  but  Africa  I 
the  rest  of  the  world,  knows  v  ir 
the  money  and  effort  are  going  I 
that's  that. 

In  My  African  Jim  nicy  ( publi  ei 
in  1908),  Winston  Churchill  tolc  h 
West  how  best  to  help  Africa 
advice  is  still  worth  listening  t'  I 
said,  "It  is  no  good  trying  to  lay  'I 
of  tropical  Africa  with  naked  fin  i 
Civilization  must  be  armed  with 
chinery  if  she  is  to  subdue  these  D 
regions  to  her  authority.  Iron  n 


aii  airlines  don't 
feel  the  same 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no 
airline  has  seats  like  this.  In  fact, 
seats  on  all  the  major  airlines  are 
pretty  much  the  same  (except  that 
our  jet  Coach  has  only  5  seats  across 
instead  of  6  like  most  other  airlines).  Indeed, 
today  there  are  few  important  visible  differ- 
ences between  airlines.  Yet  —  one  airline  is 
different.  You  can't  see  the  difference  —  you 
feel  it!  The  name  of  this  airline  is  Continental 
and  the  difference  you  feel  is  pride  — the  pride 
of  Continental'0,  people  ...  in  their  jobs,  in 
themselves,  in  their  airline.  The  reason  they 


have  this  extra  measure  of  pride  is  that 
Continental,  as  major  airlines  go,  is 
not  a  great  big,  impersonal  one.  So  — 
Continental's  people  can  and  do  maintain 
their  individuality,  their  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  how  their  airline  is  run.  It's  not  so 
much  what  they  do  as  how  *hey  do  it.  That's 
what  you  feel  and  you  feel  good— comfortable 
—  confident.  All  airlines  don't  feel  the  same. 
Come  travel  with  us  and  feel  the  difference 
pride  makes.  It's  almost  like  being  at  home. 
Your  travel  agent  or  Continental  Airlines  will 
arrange  it.  Please  call. 


CONTINENTAL 


The  Proud  Bird  with  the  Golden  Tail 


They  said  nothing  useful  could  grow 
on  these  abandoned  cotton  fields 


Then  Weyerhaeuser  turned  them  into  thriving  pine  forest 


Mourning  doves  an  a  H'e\erlmeii.\er  southern  pine  tree  farm. 


Years  ago  cotton  farmers  gave  up  on  lands  like  these  and  let  the 
brush  take  over.  For  decades  such  areas  lay  idle  and  unproductive. 

Foresters  knew  it  the  stubborn  brush  could  be  licked,  the  land 
would  grow  valuable  pine  forests  for  pulp  and  plywood. 

Finally,  a  revolutionary  brush-killing  spray  technique  was  de- 
veloped. As  the  brush  died  off,  life-giving  sunlight  came  through. 
Then  we  went  to  work  planting  seedlings  — 55  million  so  far. 

loday  thousands  ol  acres  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  have  been 
put  hack  to  work  growing  trees.  When  these  fast-growing  pines  are 
harvested,  we'll  start  over  with  another  planting.  Again  and  again. 

I  his  is  only  one  way  Weyerhaeuser  combines  science,  ingenuity 
and  muscle  to  make  sure  America  will  have  green  and  growing 
forests  tomorrow  and  still  have  the  wood  products  we  need  today. 
Write  for  oar  tree  booklet.  "  I  ree  Farm  to  You."  Box  A-23,  I  acoma, 
W  ashington  98401. 


II  here  the  future  r/.-ii  s  mM 

ir  A  Weyerhaeuser 


it  gging  porters;  tireless  engines, 
eary  men ;  cheap  power,  not 
labor;  steam  and  skill,  not 
^  and  fumbling:  there  lies  the 
,vay  to  tame  the  jungle— more 
(3  than  one." 

The  Kennedy  Image 


eaction  to  President  Johnson  in 
i  is  uniform  and  not  unlike  that 
me,  which  is  to  say-no  great 
rt.  He  seems  big,  even  imperial, 
imote.  Also,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
of  President  Kennedy  grows 
•  than  diminishes  with  time, 
is  no  good  logical  reason  to  ex- 
this  magnification,  but  then 
is  seldom  the  basis  for  legends, 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  excite- 
that  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
ated  during  his  brief  tour  of 
i  earlier  this  year.  It  didn't 
much  difference  what  he  did  or 
for  his  audiences  were  ready  to 
id  before  he  opened  his  mouth, 
leven  forgave  him  for  his  com- 
ively  bland  comments  on  South 
a  and  apartheid.  The  Senator 
i  dim  view  of  sanctions  against 
Africa  on  the  grounds  that  they 
hurt  the  black  majority  more 
:he  white  minority.  This  is  cer- 
not  the  view  of  most  African 
rs;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it  the 
)f  most  American  Negro  leaders, 
believe  that  aggressive  action, 
•ective  of  immediate  hardships, 
;  answer  to  racial  oppression, 
[hey  also  believe  that  recent 
ican  history  bears  this  out.  Yet 
was  little  or  no  complaint  over 
lor  Kennedy's  moderate  com- 
:.  Another  politician  might  have 
called  an  Uncle  Tom,  but  the 
3dys  don't  have  to  worry— they 
sep  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Toppled  in  One  Year 

J 

H  African  Cassandras  have  always 
epted  that,  once  the  newly  inde- 
ij  nt  countries  had  passed  through 
I  "George  Washington"  phase, 
Continent  would  be  wracked  by 
sftiy,   civil    wars,    revolts,  and 

13  succession  of  military  coups  in 
fist  year  is  grim  proof  that  the 
I  -lived  George  Washington  era 
I  rs  to  be  coming  to  an  unhappy 
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close,  at  least  in  western  and  central 
Africa.  Recent  developments  in  the 
east  are  more  encouraging. 

When  in  I960  so  many  new  African 
nations  suddenly  emerged  from  colo- 
nial rule,  it  was  hoped  that  they  could 
find  temporary  political  stability 
tnrough  the  unifying  leadership  of 
the  men  who  became  national  heroes 
by  leading  the  fight  for  independence. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  they  could  hold 
their  countries  together  while  pro- 
gressing from  colonialism  to  self- 
sustaining  independence,  and  at  the 
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same  time  pave  the  way  for  political 
parties  to  manage  the  parliamentary 
system.  Alas,  few  of  these  leaders 
turned  out  to  be  George  Washingtons. 
Worse,  not  many  of  the  new  nations 
turned  out  to  be  ready  for  self-gov- 
ernment. In  the  last  year,  seven  gov- 
ernments have  been  toppled,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight.  The  latest  to  fall 
are  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Upper  Volta,  the 
Central  African  Republic,  Dahomey, 
and  the  Congo.  The  situation  varies 
to  some  extent  in  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, but  there  are  common  elements. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HAD  EVERYTHING 
AND  CRIED 

by  Joseph  B.  Cummin fj,  .//•. 

He  loved  road  maps  and  clocks,  the  pipe  rack 
In  the  study  and  to  fit  the  steely  bit  attachment 
Into  that  fat  chuck  of  Black  & 

Decker's  fine  electric  drill.  On  weekends  golf  and  God. 

And  Monday:  the  feeling  of  the  tan  attache  case  laid 
Flat  on  a  clean  desk— then  ( while 
Miss  Laughinghouse  came  in  the  door 
to  walk  across  the  carpet  with  the  mail) 

to  reach  each  thumb  to  press  a  shiny  latch 

and  hear  the  sound— snapsnap— who  could  ask  for  more? 

"And  yet,"  he  told  the  doctor  with  a  furrowed  laugh, 
"I  feel  depressed.  I  seem  to  want  to  cry  .  .  . 
and  cannot  puzzle  out  the  reason. 

Tell  me  why." 

The  doctor  heard  the  tale:  how  well 

The  children  did  in  school;  how  Kodak 

Had  gone  up  and  split  and  started  up  again. 

The  doctor  smiled  and,  nodding,  said  to  his  old  friend: 

"Richard,  listen.  This  is  one  of  those  strange 

Things  that  happens  in  the  chemistry— some 

Unexplained  imbalance  and  it  seems  to  plague 

Men  just  about  our  age.  So,  though  tears  come,  rest  assured  : 

Life  is  quite  the  same  assembled  set  of  truths 
That  you  and  I  were  raised  to  know  and  love.  Come, 
We  will  hunt  this  afternoon  across  the  tawny 
Fields  of  old  Judge  Applegate's  estate." 

But  Richard  did  not  hunt  that  field.  He  could  not  go. 

He  took  his  tilted  chemistry  instead, 
Struck  out 
And  fell 

To  find  the  golden  meadows  he's  been  taught 
To  long  for  long  ago. 
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Fur  instance,  all  the  coups  have  been 
military,  and  must  of  them  have  been 
comparal  ively  bloodless. 

Some  of  the  former  leaders  actu- 
ally seem  relieved  at  being  deposed. 
When  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  seized 
Upper  Volta,  President  Yameogo,  the 
founding  father,  said,  "Contrary  to 
what  one  would  think,  my  ministers 
and  1  are  the  first  to  rejoice  at  the 
way  things  were  settled."  Upper 
Volta,  the  Central  African  Republic 
(CAR),  and  Dahomey  are  all  former 
French  territories.  The  new  military 
leaders  talk  about  foiling  Red  Chinese 
subversion,  but  that  is  not  taken  very 
seriously.  Rather,  they  seemed  to 
have  capitalized  on  widespread  pub- 
lic disillusionment.  Independence  lias 
ushered  in,  not  Utopia,  but  unemploy- 
ment, low  wages,  inflation,  and,  above 
all,  an  incompetent  and  often  corrupt 
bureaucracy. 

The  1965-66  coups  were  triggered 
by  tlie  ease  with  which  General  Mo- 
butu took  over  the  huge  Congo  (the 
former  Belgian  Congo),  ousting  the 
head  of  state.  President  Kasavubu, 
who  had  reigned  since  the  found- 
ing of  tlie  country  in  June  I960, 
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and  who  appeared  unshakable.  The 
restless  generals  in  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  quickly  got  the  message. 
In  Dahomey,  late  in  1905  General 
Soglo,  without  firing  a  shot,  took  over 
from  President  Apithy— a  repeat  of 
his  coup  in  1963  when  he  had  ousted 
Hubert  Maga,  the  first  president. 
Maga's  contribution  to  the  new  coun- 
try's  welfare  was  to  build  himself  a 
.$.'5  million  palace  with  a  golden  bal- 
cony. In  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic. Colonel  Bokassa,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  seized  power  and  deposed  Presi- 
dent Dacko.  Only  two  persons  were 
killed.  Dacko,  too,  had  been  his  coun- 
try's first,  president. 

Even  if  the  former  French  colonies 
bad  first-class  leadership,  it  is  never- 
theless questionable  whether  they 
are  viable  as  nations.  Their  boun- 
daries, drawn  originally  for  colonial 
administrative  convenience,  make  lit- 
tle ethnic  or  economic  sense.  This  is 
not  true  of  the  mineral-rich  Congo,  or 
of  Nigeria,  the  most  populous  African 
country  with  over  sixty  million  in- 
habitants. But  what  is  true  is  that 
neither  Kasavubu  in  the  Congo,  or 
Prime  .Minister  Balewa  of  Nigeria, 


although  founding  fathers  both,  ere 
able  to  unify  their  countries. 
African  leaders  enjoyed  more  jes- 
tige  than  Kasavubu,  Balewa,  anuien 
Bella  of  Algeria,  but  all  are  ne. 
Also,  since  independence  swept  A  m 
in  1960,  militarists  have  strw  in 
Togo,  Zanzibar,  and  the  fonjrly 
French  Congo.  There  have  been  by 
mutinies  in  Tanzania,  Uganda.ind 
Kenya,  and  attempted  coups  an  (as- 
sassinations in  Ghana,  Guinea i;he 
Ivory  Coast,  Ethiopia,  Niger,  ( id, 
Senegal,  and  Burundi.  In  short,  lich 
of  Africa  is  in  turmoil ;  and  the  wjte- 
run  areas— South  Africa,  Rhoc  ia, 
Angola— are  locked  in  a  despi  .te 
struggle  to  maintain  their  threat  ed 
racial  ascendency. 

As  against  this,  some  ho]  ill 
winds  are  now  blowing  in  East  1- 
rica,  generated  by  the  increasi  !y 
strong  and  able  leadership  of  Ny(  re 
in  Tanzania,  Kenyetta  in  K(  a, 
Kaunda  in  Zambia,  and,  lately,  Gte 
in  Uganda.  The  outlook  in  all  oft.se 
countries  is  encouraging,  and  lis 
just  possible  that  they  may  showtir 
western  neighbors  how  to  achiei  a 
measure  of  stability. 


"1  A  ' 
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'Fortunately,!  understand  they  represent  only  a  small,  iioisi/  minority. 


"A  Funny  Thi 

My  visit  to  Africa  was  not  intei  ?i 
as  a  sentimental  journey,  but  tj 
was  a  nostalgic  moment  in  Ethi  I 
when  my  arrival  at  the  Addis  Ah: 
airport  coincided  with  the  landin  ) 
President  dc  Gaulle  on  his  state  i 
to  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  This  e 
called  a  similar  coincidence  si 
years  ago  when  General  de  Gil1 
paid  a  visit  to  General  Eisenhfil 
while  he  occupied  the  White  Hoe 
Adlai  Stevenson,  then  the  tit 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  < 
been  invited  to  speak  in  Washing 
at  the  annual  luncheon  meeting' 
the  American  Society  of  Newspij 
Editors.  His  plane  arrived  over  1 
National  Airport  just  as  the  Fre  I 
general  was  coming  in,  which  mt 
that  all  other  planes,  including  !| 
venson's,  were  kept  aloft  until 
official  welcoming  ceremonies  »| 
completed.  By  the  time  Stevenson 
1  got  to  the  editors'  luncheon,  he  ' 
an  hour  late.  His  apology  was  p 
Stevenson:  "I  hope  you  will  forji 
me,"  he  said,  "but  it  seems  to  be 
fate  to  run  into  generals  on  their  \ 
to  the  White  House." 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  WASHINGTON  by  William  Walton, 
with  photographs  by  Evelyn  Hofer,  captures  every  aspect 
of  the  nation's  capital :  past  and  present,  people  and  places,  dream 
and  reality.  A  beautiful  volume,  with  24  pages  of  full-color  and 
120  pages  of  black-and-white  photographs.  Sy2"  x  11".  $17.95 


James  Thurber's  THURBER  &  COMPANY  offers  an  amaz- 
ing galaxy  of  male  and  female  animals,  including  the  human,  in 
a  new  collection  of  drawings  and  cartoons,  many  never  published 
in  book  form  and  quite  a  few  never  published  at  all.  $6.95 


THE  JOURNALS  OF  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL:  Venture- 
some Years,  1950-1955,  is  the  third  volume  by  this  "brilliant 
chronicler  .  .  .  Its  special  significance  is  its  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  he  brought  the  same  pre-eminent  sense  of  public 
responsibility  to  private  enterprise."  —  Frank  Freidel. 
With  16  pages  of  illustrations.  $11.95 


Russell  Lynes'  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DILETTANTE  is  "a 

witty,  urbane  and  intelligent  discussion  of  a  variety  of  cultural 
matters  of  increasing  interest  to  all  Americans."— Aaron  Copland. 
The  new  book  by  the  author  of  The  Tastemakers  has  drawings 
by  Steinberg,  Osborn,  Shahn,  Feiffer  and  N.  M.  Bodecker.  $5.95 


THE  NEW  THEOLOGIAN  by  Ved  Mehta  is  a  report,  at 
once  exuberant  and  intellectually  rigorous,  on  present-day  the- 
ology —  specifically,  on  the  leading  actors  in  the  movement  that 
is  shaking  Christianity  to  its  foundations.  Mr.  Mehta,  one  of  the 
New  Yorker's  new  generation  of  writers,  presents  both  the  ideas 
of  this  extraordinary  group  and  the  men  themselves.  $5.95 
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THE  NEW  BOOH 


America  Appreciated, 
Especially  New  England 

by  Conrad  Richter 


New  England  Revisited.  Color  Pho- 
tographs by  Arthur  Griffin.  Descrip- 
tions Chosen  and  Edited  by  David 
McCord.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $19.95. 
The  Winter  Beach  by  Charlton  Og- 
burn,  Jr.  Line  Drawings  by  Edward 
and  Marcia  Norman.  Morrow,  $6.95. 
America  and  Americans.  Text  by 
John  Steinbeck.  Photographs  by  the 
Editors  of  Viking  Press.  Viking, 
$12.50. 

New  England  Gallery.  Drawings  and 
Text  by  Philip  Kappel.  Introduction 
by  Walter  Muir  Whitehall.  Little, 
Brown,  $15. 

I  saw  the  altruist  first  from  a  boat 
on  Fourth  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 
It  was  in  the  'twenties.  Among  the 
bathers  and  summer  people  on  the 
beach  he  stood  out  incongruously  in  a 
stiff  white  Sunday  shirt  and  colored 
elastic  sleeve  holders.  My  curiosity 
sought  him  out.  He  told  me  he  was  the 
driver  of  a  fire  truck  in  a  heavily 
congested  section  of  Pittsburgh. 

"I  never  knew  there  was  anything 
like  this  in  the  world,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  blue  water  and  tall  pines. 
"It  makes  me  mad.  I  sit  here  and  think 
of  all  the  people  around  my  firehouse 
who'll  never  get  a  chance  to  see  it." 

A  year  or  two  later  a  realist  spoke 
on  the  same  subject,  a  .New  Mexican 
rancher.  He  was  talking  of  people. 

"They're  not.  too  much  different 
from  stock,"  he  told  me.  "Take  my 
cows.  You  can  find  them  most  any 
place  on  the  range  that's  got  grass. 
Feed  is  what  they're  after.  Now' 
horses  are  different.  When  we're  look- 
ing for  our  horses,  we  go  to  the  pretti- 
est places  first.  That's  where  we're 
likely  to  find  them." 

As  a  young  man  I  felt  strong  sym- 
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pa  thy  for  the  altruist  and  still  do,  but 
in  the  forty  years  since,  it's  been 
beaten  into  me  to  respect  the  heresy 
of  the  realist,  that  there  are  very 
roughly  two  strains  of  man,  strains 
which  have  little  to  do  with  education. 
One  is  born  with  inner  hunger  for 
beauty,  elemental  beauty,  the  sources 
of  our  inner  strength  from  which 
modern  man  is  fast  becoming  alien- 
ated. The  other  strain  owns  to  no  such 
instincts,  scarcely  recognizes  beauty 
when  it  sees  it,  is  unrepelled  by  the 
ugly  creations  of  modern  man  which, 
unlike  the  stricken  tree,  animal,  or 
wooden  ship  that  melt  with  time  and 
God's  blessing  into  the  earth,  virtu- 
ally cannot  die  but  go  on  to  inherit  the 
hideous  immortality  of  old  cars,  farm 
machinery,  and  tin  cans. 

All  this  is  preparatory  to  telling  of 
four  new  books  that  came  to  my  desk. 
I  found  New  England  Revisited  one 
of  the  most  quickly  satisfying  for 
those  who  hunger  for  the  old  gods. 
It  takes  one  bodily  to  the  fields  of 
Eden.  A  New  Hampshireman  said  to 
me  only  the  other  day,  "Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, and  Massachusetts  aren't 
New  England  any  more.  They're  gone, 
lost  to  mammon  and  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We've  got  only  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  my  own  state  left."  Put 
Arthur  Griffin  shows  us  indubitable 
New  England  loveliness  in  each  of  the 
states  my  New  Hampshireman  threw 
out,  and  David  McCord's  worthy  se- 
lection of  accompanying  quotations 
would  be  bankrupt  without  Emily 
Dickinson,  Thoreau,  Henry  Heston, 
and  other  authors  from  the  rejected 
states.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  the  inexor- 
able price  tag  that  makes  this  beauti- 
ful book  more  an  ornament  for  the 
library  tables  of  the  rich  than  for  the 


hands  and  eyes  of  many  who  wt  d 
treasure  it  most. 

Open  the  foregoing  book  anywl  c 
and  the  browser  is  hooked.  Nol  o 
with  Winter  Beach  by  Charlton 
burn,  Jr.  The  reader  must  persist. r 
a  page  or  two,  when  he  will  find 
self  in  a  physical  and  intellectualll- 
venture  he  will  not  willingly  extriuje 
himself  from-travels  with  a  comp- 
ion,  part-time  geologist,  botanist,  v 
nithelogist,  historian,  philosop  •, 
and  always  a  brilliant  writer,  e 
book  celebrates  solitude,  wildn 
the  whole  Northeastern  rim  of  si  e 
and  sea  when  summer  visitors  e 
gone,  from  the  granite  cliffs  of  Mi  e 
to  Cape  Cod,  Long  Island,  the  sajs 
of  Hatteras,  and  a  final,  moving  (d 
significant  scene.  It  is  filled  with  ms;, 
a  trove  of  beaches  and  dunes,  was 
and  headlands,  the  sea  in  front  d 
the  immediate  country  behind,  of  e 
plants  that  grow  there,  the  birds  fjt 
fly  overhead,  the  lore  of  seafarers  si 
fishermen,  interspersed  with  e 
philosophy  of  a  richly  thoughi  I 
mind.  I  found  it  a  kind  of  bible  for  1 
lover  of  seawater,  rewarding  any  f 
us  who  grows  weary  of  the  land  of  e 
bulldozer  and  would  take  refuge ,f 
only  vicariously,  within  sight  t| 
sound  of  one  of  the  few  gifts  of  - 
gods  that  man  has  not  yet  been  a  3 
to  spoil,  the  virginal  and  primeval  f 

It's  stepping  out  of  the  distinctly ; 
of  New  England  in  more  ways  t>  I 


Mr.  Richter's  distinguished  trih  ' 
of  novels  of  the  American  frontu 
"The  Trees,"  -The  Fields,"  and  "1 ' 
Toicn"-lias   just    ban    reissued  I 
Knopf  in  ii  single  volume  culled  "'1 
A  wakening  Land." 


Now. 
The  dictionary  that 

caught  up  with 
he  English  language. 


e's  been  a  "word  explosion"  in  the 
ish  language  .  .  .  thousands  of  new 
s  in  the  past  ten  years.  What  we 
k  today  is  practically  a  new  English 
lage.  This  is  its  dictionary, 
ire  than  260,000  useful  entries... with 
s  of  people,  places  and  events  in- 
>d  in  a  single  alphabetical  list.  Read 
every  family  should  have  this  remark- 
new  volume... why  it's  a  "must"  for 
ody  in  school  or  college. 

day,  you  are  trying  to  cope  with  a  vo- 
lary  that  has  changed  more  in  the  past 
ars  than  in  the  previous  five  centuries, 
ur  youngsters  must  know  the  mean- 
)f  thousands  of  words  that  didn't  exist 
you  went  to  school. 

ances  are  your  present  dictionary  —  • 
r  small— just  doesn't  contain  these 
rtant  new  words. 

hat  you  really  need  is  a  dictionary  of 
y's  English.  A  dictionary  that  contains 
/ords,  the  expressions,  the  usages,  even 
lang  of  the  modern  world, 
m  need  The  Random  House  Dictionary 
°  English  Language. 
he  RHD  is  as  up  to  date  and  authorita- 
as  350  world-famous  lexicographers 
consultants  could  make  it.  Its  260,000- 


plus  entries  include  words  as  timely  as  to- 
day's headlines:  Ho  Chi  Minhtrail.zip  code, 
Medicare,  discotheque.chemosurgery,  LSD, 
freedom  ride,  John  Birch  Society  and  thou- 
sands more. 

The  most  useful 
dictionary  ever  published 

The  RHD  contains  more  than  260,000 
carefully  chosen  entries.  With  every  mean- 
ing and  every  usage  made  crystal -clear. 
(There  aremore  than  50,000examplephrases 
and  sentences,  more  than  13,000  synonyms 
and  antonyms.)  There  are  more  than  100,- 
000  entries  just  in  science,  technology  and 
other  special  areas.  Thousands  of  geographi- 
cal and  biographical  names,  fictional  and 
folklore  characters,  Biblical  names  and  his- 
torical events.  Thousands  of  individual  il- 
lustrations and  maps.  Plus  the  most  read- 
able type  of  any  dictionary. 

And  word  finding  is  faster  and  easier  be- 
cause all  entries  are  in  one  alphabetical  list. 

A  complete  reference  section 

You  get  a  99-page  atlas/gazetteer  featur- 
ing 64  pages  of  brand-new,  full-color  maps. 
They  show  the  cities,  rivers,  topography, 
industry,  agriculture  and  natural  resources 
Of  every  major  country. 


You  get  four  complete  foreign-language 
dictionaries:  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Italian. 

Plus  page  after  page  of  additional  refer- 
ence material :  Basic  manual  of  style...  names 
and  dates  of  historical  events.. .air  distances 
. . .  tables  of  weights,  measures  and  metric 
conversions ...  and  much  more. 

It  took  seven  years,  $3,000,000,  more 
than  350  experts  and  an  array  of  computers 
to  create  this  remarkable  dictionary.  You 
can  reap  all  the  benefits  for  just  $25. 
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RANDOM 
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DICTIONARY 
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Just  published.  V 
At  leading  bookstores.  Only  $25. 
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one  to  come  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  almost  a  confusion  of 
photographs,  of  which  some  emerge 
memorably  from  the  mill  run.  Per- 
haps the  latter  must  be  expected  when 
choice  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
or  panel  able  to  agree  most  equably  on 
a  common  denominator.  Steinbeck's 
text,  while  not  of  the  quality  of  Charl- 
ton Ogburn's,  stands  clear  of  the 
panel,  is  individual  and  independent 
as  it  can  well  afford  to  be,  one  man's 
responsibility  and  to  hell  with  the 
blame.  He  declares  at  the  outset  that 
his  writing  is  opinionated.  He  is  most 
convincing  in  his  judgments  on  civil- 
ization, politics,  despoliation,  and 
lack  of  principle  today  as  well  as  in 
the  past.  But  it's  in  telling  a  story 
that  we  get  the  best  glimpse  of  him, 
the  account  of  his  Great-Aunt  Carrie, 
his  Faulkner-like  tale  of  a  miser  in 
Salinas,  that  of  a  piano  in  a  sod 
shanty  ("Professor,  could  you  play 
the  Maiden's  Prayer?"),  and  the 
meaningful  incident  of  Jimmy,  the 
Indian,  and  the  mermaid.  Reading 
these,  even  the  dullest  reader  should 
feel  that  here  is  the  hand  of  an  ac- 
complished storyteller. 

In  Philip  Kappel's  New  England 
Gallery  of  drawings  we  return  to  the 
graces  of  the  region  beloved  by  so 
many  men  and  women  of  the  arts, 
letters,  and  teaching  profession.  The 
delicate  scenes  look  like  etchings  to 
this  reviewer,  all  executed  by  a  master 
hand.  Pictures  and  text  take  us  on  a 
quietly  charming  tour.  We  stop  to 
look  at  a  street  scene  in  Nantucket, 
talk  with  a  lobster  fisherman,  and  ex- 
amine the  English  handmade  diamond 
panes  of  a  preRevolutionary  farm- 
house, all  without  the  distraction  of 
crowds  and  traffic  but  with  the  benefit 
of  an  uncommon  guide  and  commen- 
tator in  the  person  of  the  artist  him- 
self, who  tells  us  the  historical 
background  and  connected  anecdotes. 
It  is  a  big  book.  Perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quenl  portraits  in  the  Gallery  are 
those  of  New  England's  old  houses, 
in  Salem,  Stonington,  Providence, 
Deerfield,  indeed  wherever  a  Palla- 
dia!] window  or  columned  portico 
caught  the  artist's  eye.  The  old  Con- 
gregational churches,  the  covered 
bridges  and  sugaring  off  scenes  are' 
here,  too,  typically  regional  enough 
but  made  fresh  and  authoritative  by 
the  Connecticut  artist,  who  himself 
lives  in  one  of  the  historic  houses  pic- 
t u red  in  t he  volume. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Two  on  Stage 

by  Henry  Butler 


The  Naked  Image:  Observations  on 
the   Modern    Theatre,   by  Harold 
Clurman.  Macmillan,  $6.50. 
Opera:  Grand  and  Not  so  Grand,  by 

Mary  Jane  Matz.  Morrow, '$5.95. 

Only  a  few  men  of  the  theater  think 
deeply  enough  and  write  well  enough 
to  produce  good  criticism;  Harold 
Clurman,  director  and  producer,  is 
one  of  that  select  company.  This  col- 
lection of  reviews  and  essays,  all  pre- 
viously seen  in  various  newspapers 
and  magazines,  demonstrates  again 
that  Mr.  Clurman  brings  a  clear  head 
and  a  literate  hand  into  the  foggy 
muddle  of  most  contemporary  writing 
about  the  theater.  He  devotes  much 
space  to  the  playwrights,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  the  work  of  Brecht, 
P.eckett,  Ionesco,  Albee,  Genet,  Pin- 
ter, et  al,  discussed  and  analyzed  in 
handsome,  lucid  English. 

The  author  takes  deliberate  pains 
to  deny  himself  the  rank  of  undis- 
puted authority:  "I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  function  of  criticism,  even 


theater  criticism,  to  issue  stop-J 
ders."  But  his  comments  com] 
respect  because  he  knows  the  tH 
and  has  studied  his  subjects  an 
siderable  length  and  depth.  In 
essay  (covering  no  more  thar 
pages)  he  actually  manages  to 
his  title:  "One  Hundred  Years 
American  Theatre,  1865-1965.' 
style  is  easy  and  conversationa 
footnotes  his  comments  of  three 
ago  about  satire  in  the  English 
ter:  "These  are  hasty  generaliz 
— H.  C"),  but  he  reveals,  even 
views  written  under  the  pressu 
a  deadline,  a  sobriety  of  th 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
give  weight  and  importance  to  & 
thing  he  has  to  say.  In  short,  he 
up  to  one  of  his  most  telling 
ments:  "One  does  not  gush  over 


Mr.  Butler,  a  director  of  open 
also  librettist  for  "Mourning 
comes  Electra,"  which  trill  hav* 
premiere  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1 


"Our  slow  world 
spends  its  time 

catching  up  with 
the  ideas  of  its 
best  minds. 

—  WOODROW  WILSON,  1890. 
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John  Wells  Davidson  and 
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I  blished  by  Princeton  University  Press — Publishers  of 
The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  of  Arthur  Link's 
masterly  biography  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 


With  the  publication  of  Volume  1 
of  The  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Princeton  University  Press  embarks 
on  the  first  comprehensive  documen  - 
tary  record  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  full-length 
edition  of  the  collected  papers  of  any 
modern  American  President. 

Wilson  is  often  pictured  today  as 
a  remote,  monolithic  public  figure— 
an  idealist  not  untouched  by  a  con- 
viction of  divine  right.  His  papers 
reveal  the  man  behind  the  cold  Presi- 
dential exterior.  Personal  notebooks 
and  diaries,  intimate  letters  of  family 
and  close  friends  add  a  human  dimen- 
sion and  provide  new  insights  into 
the  private  motivations  behind  the 
public  policies. 

Wilson  rarely  threw  anything  away. 
In  consequence,  the  record  he  left  of 
his  own  life  is  probably  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  any  other  twentieth- 
century  statesman.  Yet  much  of  this 
material  has  been  previously  unavail- 


able, even  to  scholars.  Perhaps  the 
most  revealing  of  the  previously  in- 
accessible papers  are  the  shorthand 
notes  Wilson  kept  throughout  his 
career,  now  painstakingly  transcribed 
for  the  Papers.  Wilson's  most  im- 
portant speeches,  published  books, 
and  articles  —  generally  unavailable 
today  —  will  also  be  included,  most 
notably  his  Congressional  Govern- 
ment and  Constitutional  Government 
in  the  I  'nited  States. 

The  first  volume,  now  available, 
covers  the  period  from  Wilson's  birth 
to  his  withdrawal  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School.  At  com- 
pletion, some  forty  volumes  hence, 
the  series  will  constitute  a  monument 
not  only  to  Wilson  but  "to  the  people 
everywhere— people  whose  ideals  and 
principles  he  shared  and  understood," 
in  the  words  of  Wilson's  friend  and 
associate,  RAYMOND  B.  FOSDK  K. 

Vol.  L,  700  pages,  index,  illustrated 
S15.00 


Princeton  University  Press 

Princeton.  N.J.  08540  ; 


□  Please  '.end  me  Volume  1  of  The 
Papers  uj  Woodrow  W'lliun  and  enter 
my  subscription  for  future  volumes  as 
they  arc  published  Series  subscribers 
will  receive  a  10','  discount  on  all 
volumes  published,  and  will  be  billed 
for  subsequent  volumes  as  shipped. 

□  Please  send  me  Volume  1  of  1  be 
P.iptrs  o)  Woodrou    Wilson  at  SI  5. 

□  Please  send  me  further  information 
concerning  the  presentation  of  a  sub- 
scription  to  a  college  or  library. 

□  Please  send  me  the  free  illustrated 
brochure  on  The  P.:j>trs  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 


N.ime_ 
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i 
I 
f 
I 
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Address_ 


City 


State     _Zip  Code_ 


Individuals 
with  orders; 
billed. 


should  enclose  remittance 
institutional  orders  will  be 


( In  Canada.  Saunders  of  Toronto.  Ltd. 
Foreign  orders  should  be  placed  through 
bookstores.)  Price  subject  to  change. 
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One  of 
the  year's  major 
literary  events... 

VOLUME  I  IN  THE  OFFICIAL 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  POET 


P  ^ 

JL  rofessor  Thompson's  thorough 
and  painstaking  biography  [is]  the 
first  really  distinguished  life-assess- 
ment of  Frost  to  reach  us.  .  .  .  The 
conflict  between  self-doubt  and 
sunny  affirmation  as  recorded  here 
seems  to  hit  at  the  heart  of  Frost's 
various  struggles,  whether  they 
were  childhood  stress,  romantic  dif- 
ficulties, institutional  vexations  at 
Dartmouth  and  Harvard,  dismal 
money  problems,  or  woeful  neglect. 
The  portraits  of  his  grandfather,  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  important  so- 
journ in  England,  are  carefully 
drawn,  illuminating  splendidly  his 
emotional  ambivalence  and  persist- 
ent creativity.  A  definitive  contri- 
bution."— Virginia  Kirkns'  Service 
(Starred  Review) 

"This  book  is  the  best  kind  of  in- 
tellectual  biography.  ...  It  gives  a 
true  sense  of  Frost's  flashes  of 
greatness."  —  Publishers'  Weekly 

Robert  Frost 

The  Early  Years,  1874-1915 

By  I.AWRANCT  THOMPSON 
Editor  of  Selected  Letters 
of  Robert  Frost 
Illustrated  •  672  pages  •  $12.50 
FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 

Holt,  Rinehart  (\  and  Winston,  Inc. 

1866  \y  1966 


one  contemplates  or  ponders  it  as  an 
event  in  one's  life." 

The  author  of  Opera:  Grand  and 
Not  so  Grand  could  have  profited  from 
Clurman's  advice.  A  well-informed 
writer  seriously  interested  in  her  sub- 
ject, she  has  produced  an  awkward 
book  that  seems  to  suffer  from  her 
decision  to  strike  a  chatty  pose.  The 
resultant  text  is  gossipy  without  guts 
and  many  of  its  good  points  get  lost 
in  a  flutter  of  anecdotes." 

Opera  producing  today  is  beset  with 
many  problems  (when  is  it  not?) ,  and 
Miss  Matz's  concern  about  them  is 
detectable,  but  only  if  one  gives  her 
text  the  kind  of  industrious  reading 
which  her  style  does  not  encourage. 
She  tends  to  gush  over  certain  fa- 
vored projects,  and  harps  at  length 
on  her  nostalgia  for  the  days  when 
opera  stars  threw  glorious  fits  of  tem- 
perament and  reveled  in  the  madness 
of  grandeur;  she  even  contends  that 
these  antics  produced  great  singers 
beside  which  the  better-behaved  ar- 
tists of  today  are  dull  sparrows.  No 
one  can  forbid  the  author  her  admira- 
tion for  the  New  York  City  Opera, 


Miracle  at  Philadelphia,  by  Cath- 
erine Drinker  Bowen.  Little,  Brown, 
$7.50. 

1787:   The   Grand   Convention,  by 

Clinton  Rossiter.  Macmillan,  $7.05. 

If  anyone  still  doubts  that  the  his- 
torian is  guided  by  the  dominant  con- 
cerns of  his  times,  let  him  review  the 
interpretations  <»f  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  that  have  ap- 
peared over  the  last  century.  In  the 
nationalistic  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  John  FTske  published  his  influ- 
ential Critical  Period,  1783-1789,  in 
which  the  Convention  was  depicted  as 
a  godsend  to  a  people  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  dissension  and  economic 
adversity.  During  the  early  twentieth 
century,  when  Progressives  regarded 
the  government  as  dominated  by  the 


the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  at 
(on  whose  staff  she  has  serv 
the  Santa  Fe  Opera  in  New 
these  projects  are  deserving  o  I 
attention  and  praise.  Nor  c.  o 
deny  that  some  prima  donnas  f  t 
past  made  fine  press  copy.  Wl ;  <j 
can  argue  is  that  her  praise  djjf 
always  serve  its  object  well  (1  r  i 
miring  portrait  of  Menotti  is  m( 
unattractive  report  on  a  gifted  iar 
and  that  her  hunger  for  ill-maer 
artists  is  not  shared  by  many  ;o] 
in  the  operatic  profession. 

The  book  analyzes  cogent  % 
problems  facing  artists  and  m  aj 
ments  in  the  jet  age:  singers  i{ 
haust  their  voices  by  whirlwini  I 
and  too  many  trips  to  the  ban  a! 
conscientious  managers  are  de  I 
ized  in  their  attempts  to  provid  v{ 
rehearsed,  ensemble  perforrr  m 
Yet  even  these  sections  of  thno 
are  weakened  by  curious  repe  io 
from  chapter  to  chapter,  as  tlffl 
they  might  have  been  conceivese 
arately  for  publication  elsevei 
Like  guests  at  a  poorly  manage'pa 
ty,  the  chapters  seem  not  to  hav  ti( 


rich  and  unresponsive  to  the  pe^e 
needs,  Charles  Beard  produced  i  0] 
ular  sensation  and  a  scholarly  1ni 
mark  with  his  Economic  Interfh 
Hon  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  ol 
War  got  under  way  in  the  late  1  Oi 
Carl  Van  Doren  wrote  The  GreaRi 
hearsal,  in  which  the  Conventio  bf 
came  a  lesson  for  the  present  in1 
to  bring  nations  into  a  harmo  >u 
union.  In  the  1960s,  American  « 
their  Constitution  from  still  an>  ie 
angle.  For  today  the  glory  ofto 
Kramers  is  that  their  handiwori  til 
survives  and  that  under  it  Amer 


Mr.  Dealer  is  Professor  of  Histo 
Vassar  College  and  author  of 
of  Our  Past :  The  Forct  S  That  Sh 
Modern  A  merica." 


The  Constitution  as  Hero 

by  Carl  N.  Deyler 
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LORD 
HARLECH 

(better  known 
to  Americans  as 
Sir  David 
Ormsby-Gore, 
friend  to  President 
Kennedy  and  British 
Ambassador  to  the 
United  States 
from  1961  to  1965) 
talks  plain  sense  about 
the  crises  we  must  face 
today  if  there  is  to  be  a 
world  for  our 
children  tomorrow. 


MUST^THE 
WEST 
DECLINE? 

\         $3  50  at  better  bookstores 

^  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Why  do  more  than  300  colleges 
recommend  this  dictionary  for 
classroom  use? 


8 


Because  Funk&Wagnalls  Stand- 
ard®College  Dictionary  is  the 
most  up-to-date,  authoritative 
college  dictionary  available  to- 
day. It  contains  more  entries 
than  any  comparable  dictionary 
—over  150,000.  You  will  also 
find  in  it  more  of  the  new  words 
that  constantly  enrich  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  and  is  carefully 
arranged  for  quick  reference.  It 
was  recently  published  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  illus- 
trious language  authorities, 
headed  by  Princeton  University 
Professor  Albert  H.  Marckwardt. 
At  all  bookstores:  $6.50,  plain; 
$7.50,  thumb-indexed. 

FUNK&WAGNALLS 

A  Division  of  Reader's  Digest  Books,  Inc. 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  100X7 
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EDMUND 
WILSON 

Europe 
Without  Baedeker 

A  new  edition  of  Wilson's  famous 
book  of  travel  impressions,  which 
lias  been  out  of  print  for  many 
years.  With  a  new  set  lion:  "Notes 
from  a  Diar)  of  1963-64:  Paris, 
Rome,  Budapest"  —  now  in  book 
form  lor  the  first  time.  $6.50 

The  Children 
of  the  South 

by  MARGARET  ANDERSON 

A  young  Southern  teacher's  per- 
sonal siors  ol  the  impact  of  si  hool 
desegregation  on  all  the  children 
of  (lie  South,  black  and  white.  "It 
will  he  remembered  and  kept 
when  many  othei  hooks  coming 
out  of  the  lever  ami  torment  ol 
(he  South  will  he  forgotten." 
—■RALPH  mccill,  in  his  Foreword. 

$4-95 

Now  at  your  bookstore 

0<3>  FARRAR 
<£r><3  STRAUS 
t><:^>  GIROUX 


Few  men 

in  any  era 

have  what  it  takes 

both  to  win 

political  power 

and  then  to  govern 

effectively. 

This  is  the  arresting  theme  of  a 
new  book  l>v  an  eminent  I  Ian  ai  d 
professor  and  lawyer,  who  cites 
c  ases-in-point  that  range  from 
Caesar  to  the  American  Presidency 
today. 


Lr  j-J-  r"-  j"Tc 
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Caesar's 

by  MILTON  KATZ 

$4.95  •  now  at  better  bookstores 
ALFRED -A*  KNOPF 
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the  focus  of  her  book  is  .surprisingly 
narrow,  beginning  virtually  with  the 
first  day  and  concluding  with  the  last. 
Thus,  the  broader  implications  of  the 
decisions  taken  at  Philadelphia  are 
easily  overlooked.  She  misses,  for  ex- 
ample, the  enormous  significance  of 
the  prohibition  on  religious  tests  for 
officeholding,  naming  it  as  no  more 
than  a  worthy  example  of  the  Fram- 
ers'  religious  tolerance.  Actually,  it 
was  an  unprecedented  anil  courageous 
break  with  a  long  and  theretofore 
unquestioned  history  of  mutual  sup- 
port by  state  and  church.  In  1787  no 
other  country,  and  not  even  radical 
Rhode  Island,  which  never  came  to 
the  Convention  anyway,  was  yet  ready 
to  agree  with  the  Framers  that  the 
religion  of  an  officeholder  was  no  one 
else's  business.  Many  American  vot- 
ers could  not  bring  themselves  to  say 
so  much  as  recently  as  19(30. 

Neither  book  explains  the  one  lin- 
gering mystery  of  the  Convention: 
why  the  small  states  were  so  fearful 
of  the  large.  Their  anxiety,  of  course, 
came  near  to  sending  the  delegates 
home  empty-handed.  Yet,  as  James 
Madison  and  other  nationalists 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  reason 
for  that  fear  was  not  at  all  clear.  In 
retrospect  the  question  is  even  more 
ntriguing  since  the  states  have  never 
livided  along  lines  of  size  on  any  issue 
if  substance. 

Like  all  recent  historians  of  the 
Convention,  Mr.  Rossiter  and  Mrs. 
Bowen  encounter  two  ghosts  at  the 
least.  One  is  Charles  Beard's  imputa- 
tion that  the  Framers  acted  from 
motives  of  potential  financial  gain  in 
producing  the  Constitution  they  did. 
To  this  rather  earthy  accounting, 
both  Rossiter  and  Bowen  give  the 
back  of  their  hand,  as  most  historians 
have  done  in  recent  years.  Rossiter 
boldly  cuts  through  a  jungle  of 
scholarly  literature  to  conclude  that 
the  essential  division  over  ratification 
was  between  back-country  bumpkins 
and  more  worldly  planter-mercantile 
groups,  but  he  does  not  try  to  account 
for  the  nationalism  of  the  Conven- 
tion; he  simply  assumes  it.  The  other 
ghost,  is  the  Abolitionist  indictment 
against  the  Convention  for  failing  to 
abolish  slavery  at  a  time  when  that 
would  have  been  easier  than  it  was 
later.  Here,  too,  both  authors  right- 
fully find  the  Framers  justified,  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  that  a  strong 
Union  required  the  inclusion  of  the 


South,  and  neither  Georgia  nt  So 
Carolina  would  have  joined  if  av 
had  been  restricted  internal]; 

In  the  national  tradition  th 
ers  and  their  work  appear  ar 
than  life.  Even  in  their  lifeti;J 
ferson  called  the  members  f 
Convention  "demigods";  a  Jot 
later  Gladstone  described  the  )n 
tution  as  the  "most  wonderffw 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  y 
brain  and   purpose  of  man.  S 
evaluations  are  consonant  wll  1 
tone  of  both  of  these  books.  Yawl 
conceding  the  enormous  achiep 
of  the  Convention,  I  would  halli 
more  critical  appraisals.  I  41 
for  example,  how  long  the  Ctfst 
tion  would  have  lasted  if  j| t 
parties  had  not  sprung  up  to  sola: 
rigid  separation  of  powers?  Yl 
political  parties  to  bring  the  I 
dent  and  Congress  into  coope  t 
government  by  deadlock  wouh  11 
ably  have  been  the  rule.  The  m  i 
wrote  the  Constitution,  it  ha^  c 
remembered,  wanted  to  avoic ": 
tions,"  as  they  contemptuous 
ferred  to  political  parties.  Hei 
dangers  inherent  in  their  neatl 
anced  constitutional  structurll 
avoided  not  by  foresight,  but  ! 
behavior  of  a  politically  sophis  1 
people.  That,  too,  is  a  part 
"miracle"  of  American  consti' 
alism,  though  it  did  not  take  p 
Philadelphia  in  the  summer  ol'1 


The  Vision  of 
Norman  O.  Brovi 

by  Sidney  Morgenbesser 


Love's  Body,  by  Norman  0.  B  | 
Random  House,  $5.95. 

Love's  Body  is  difficult  and  orai  n 
It  defies  summary  and  almost  e  l 
description.  It  is  a  relatively  * 
book  on  big  subjects:  Liberty;  I  '■ 
Nothing.  It  is  a  sequence  of 
self-contained,  fully  footnoted 
graphs  which  are  hurled  at  the  r<  I' 
and  which  will  doubtless  impress  1 
but  cannot— certainly  not  at  firs'  1 
struct  him. 


from  Kvnvon  Str<*vt+  Host  on ... 
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THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF 
CAPTAIN  GEORGES 

By  Jean  Renoir,  author  of  Renoir,  My  Father.  This  love 
story  in  the  grand  style  brings  back  the  lusty  pleasures  of 
France  in  the  days  before  the  first  World  War.  Its  fun  is 
Parisian,  its  mood  nostalgic,  its  pleasure  irresistible.  $5.95 


THE  CRYSTAL  SPIRIT 

By  fieorge  Woodcock.  Orwell,  the  man,  and  Orwell,  the 
genius  of  Animal  Farm  and  1984  —  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
a  friend,  colleague  and  literary  critic  who  is  the  first  to  have 
access  to  Orwell's  unpublished  papers.  $6.95 


THE  MERCHANT  BANKERS 

By  Joseph  Wechsberg.  The  fabulous  financial  world  of 
the  Hambros,  the  Baring  Brothers,  Siegmund  Warburg,  the 
Rothschilds,  the'Lehman  brothers,  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Italians  .  .  .  the  all-powerful  dollar  dynas- 
ties whose  financial  wizardry  has  become  legendary.  $6.95 


SWORD  OF  HONOUR 

By  Evelyn  Waugh.  A  masterpiece  by  one  of  the  great 
authors  of  the  century  .  .  .  "widely  considered  the  best  British 
novel  of  World  War  II."— Time  Magazine.  A  brilliant  final  ver- 
sion, Sword  of  Honour  combines  Men  at  Arms,  Officers  and 
Gentlemen,  and  The  End  of  the  Battle.  $7.95 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By  Anthony  Birtey.  A  fluent,  meticulously  researched 
study  of  the  most  interesting  Roman  emperor,  whose  complex 
personality  and  contradictory  actions  are  now  fascinatingly 
revealed.  $6.95 


At  all  bookstores 

LITTLE,  BROWN 
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A  NEW  KIND  OF  COOKBOOK... 
a  complete  cooking  course  shows 
you  how  to  become  a  creative  cook 

COOKING 
WITHOUT  RECIPES 

By  Helen  Worth 

Director,  Helen  Worth  Cooking  School 

Do  you  want  to  have  fun  in  your 
kitchen?  A<1<1  your  own  distinctive 
touch  in  the  dishes  you  prepare?  Even 
make  up  your  own  recipes  and  be 
confident  they'll  turn  out  right.''  Well, 
you  can! 

Helen  Worth,  one  of  the  outstanding 
cooking-school  teacher-  in  America. 
j:et>  rid  of  the  cooking-by-rote  boredom 
ami  shows  you  how  to  master  cooking 
as  an  enjoyable  form  of  self-expression. 
She  undertake-  to  train  you,  step  by 
step,  to  cook  an)  dish,  with  or  without 
a  recipe,  as  you  like  it. 

More  than  300  recipe  patterns  and 
exciting  variations  range  from  mouth- 
watering famih  fare  to  delectable 
dishes  that  will  impress  your  most  dis- 
criminating guest.-.  ^  ou  will  find  Mrs. 
Worth's  instructions  accurate,  easy  to 
use.  concise. 

In  COOKING  WITHOUT  RECIPES, 
you  are  shown  how  to  do  what  .  .  .  when 
and  where  to  do  it  .  .  .  and  (mo-t  im- 
portant) why.  Learning  the  reasons  for 
each  step  of  the  proce--  enables  you  to 
cook  anj  dish  with  I  lie  assurance  that 
the  food  you  serve  will  he  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Iipu  also  discover  a  wealth  of  le-ted 
tips  that  will  save  you  time,  effort  and 
mnne\  in  your  kitchen.  \  complete 
index  enables  you  to  locate  anything 
you  want  to  know,  quickly  and  easily. 

Main  men  and  women  have  paid 
hundred-  of  dollar-  to  attend  Helen 
Worth  -  classes.  Now  Mrs.  Worth  pre- 
sents her  famous  cooking  method-  in 
hook  form  so  you  can  en  joy  her  delec- 
table dishes  at  home.  Owning  this  hook 
i-  like  having  Mrs.  Worth  as  your 
personal  teacher  in  your  own  kitchen. 

--Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination- - 

HARI'EK  &  ROW.  Publishers 
">l  E.  :53rd  St..  New  ^  ork  10016 
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Of  course,  all  of  this  is  by  design. 
Mr.  Brown  is  out  to  transport  the 
reader,  if  need  be,  into  a  new  mode  of 
sensibility.  In  Life  Against  Death, 
published  in  1059,  Brown  maintained 
that  to  free  man  from  his  repressions 
we  must  go  beyond  Freud,  infuse 
Freudianism  with  what  he  labels 
"body  mystic-ism."  Row  he  has  a  new 
vision,  part  of  which  is  a  somewhat 
parochial  God-absent,  Christ-centered 
Christianity,  complete"  with  mystery, 
and  to  transmit  this  vision  requires 
the  language  not  of  premise  and  con- 
clusion but  of  illusion,  symbolism,  and 
paradox. 

It  appears  that  in  Mr.  Brown's 
scheme  of  things  time  is  unreal  and 
social  phenomena  are  mere  shadows. 
In  less  dramatic  language,  Mr.  Brown 
seems  not  merely  to  be  denying  the 
naive  view  that  history  is  a  story  of 
steady  growth  and  progress  but  to  be 
affirming  that  man  has  not  progressed 
at  all.  It  may  be  possible  to  agree 
with  the  limited  thesis  (limited  be- 
cause it  does  not  account  for  scientific 
achievement  i  that  man  has  improved 
little  on  the  political  and  social  or- 
ganization of  his  ancestors,  if  only 
because  it  is  not  evident  how  we  can 
compare  cultures. 

For  Brown,  though,  this  difficulty 
is  of  little  consequence.  Brown  is  look- 
ing not  for  comparative  change  or 
growth  hut  for  the  basic,  underlying 
patterns  of  political  and  social  organi- 
zations—the archetypes— which  Freud 
did  so  much  to  elucidate.  Archetypes, 
the  unconscious  themes  symbolized  in 
myths,  the  "primal  scene"  of  son  kill- 
ing father,  for  example,  reflect  our 
deepest  wants  and  desires,  and  the 
an  hetypes  are  in  turn  reflected  in  the 
political  structure  of  our  society. 
Thus  we  move  from  the  Body  to  the 
Body  Politic,  from  the  Oedipus  com- 
plex to  regicide.  Brown's  attempt  to 
formulate  these  patterns  and  to  apply 
them  to  diverse  historical  and  anthro- 
pological data  is  truly  impressive,  but 
it  is  based  more  on  solid  reading  than 
on  solid  fact. 

His  style  and  method  are  capable 
of  at  least  two  interpretations— which 
I  shall  call  the  expressive  and  the 
metaphysical.  The  former  identifies 
Mi-.  Brown  with  thai  growing  group 
of  intellects  who  insist  that  the  nor- 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


i ales  of  logic  are  for  "squares" 
mt  thought  should  not  be  con- 
iOy  logic  but  should  be  allowed 
tnge  to  express  its  symbolic  Con- 
tois position  falsely  assumes 
e  are  at  liberty  to  reason  as  we 
to  believe  that  there  are  square 

or  that  all  green  things  are  red. 
lore  seriously,  the  entire  posi- 
Joes  not  distinguish  between 
|m  of  action  or  thought  and  the 
iction  of  impulse.  It  is  based 

debatable  assumption  that  ex- 
ve  or  play  behavior  cannot  be 
overned.  But,  for  example,  not 

0  children  have  fun  when  play- 
cording  to  rules,  they  often  have 
ecause  they  have  learned  the 
ind  are  following  them.  To  seek 
and  to  act  in  accord  with  them 
to  be  part  of  the  human  quest 
der  and  understanding. 

second  possible  interpretation 
metaphysical  — suggests  that 

1  is  not  opposed  to  all  rules  of 
ut  is  seeking  new  rules  or  a  new 

'n  that  will  liberate  mankind, 
l  demands  a  new  way  of  think- 
new  way  of  viewing  the  world 
ilically— the  way  of  the  "body 
To  the  body  mystic,  every- 
that  is,  is  body.  There  are  no 
abstract  or  spiritual  entities, 
most  important,  bodies  are  not 
distinct   and    separate  sub- 
but  are  part  of  one  all-encom- 
g  whole,  a  brotherhood  without 
tyrannical    hierarchy.  Brown 
convinced  that  mankind  will  be 
•ned  when  each  human  body  can 


OKS  IN  BRIEF 

Roderick  Cook 


Fiction 

ime  of  the  Angels,  by  Iris  Mur- 

s  Murdoch  is  back  with  her  old 
trappings.  This  time,  the 
iis  set  in  a  locked  rectory,  next 
'ombed-out  church,  totally  sur- 
jed  by  fog.  There  is  even  a  return 
Sleeping  Beauty  figure,  this 
rooking  cigars  and  engrossed  in 


see  itself  as  a  body  symbolic  of  others 
and  part  of  one  great  human  body. 

Abstract  as  this  may  all  be,  some 
concrete  and  radical  consequences  fol- 
low from  Brown's  theses.  Brown 
thinks,  for  instance,  that  body  mysti- 
cism is  ultimately  incompatible  with 
such  institutions  as  the  state  and  pri- 
vate property,  which  tend  to  divide 
men.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  Brown  would  have  us  do  to  im- 
prove the  world  as  we  know  it,  for  he 
does  not  offer  us  criteria  to  distin- 
guish between  the  good  and  the  bad 
among  contemporary  institutions  and 
men  ;  rather  he  seems  to  characterize 
all  institutions  as  equally  bad  and  all 
men  as  equally  divided,  sinful,  and 
murderous. 

It  is  here  that  I  must  make  the  most 
strenuous  objection.  In  a  deep,  pro- 
found sense  all  men  may  be  murder- 
ers, but  in  a  straightforward  one, 
they  are  not.  And  it  is  the  straight- 
forward one  that  is  of  special  impor- 
tance for  all  who  not  merely  want  to 
express  themselves  but  also  want  to 
find  out  how  to  use  intelligence  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  Such  men  need  not 
dismiss  Mr.  Brown's  body  mysticism 
as  nonsense  but  can  view  it  as  a  dra- 
matic, mythical  articulation  of  men's 
real  wishes  and  men's  real  need  for 
wholeness.  But  Mr.  Brown  wants  to 
go  further  and  relate  real  wishes  to 
the  real,  to  present  us  with  an  inter- 
connected metaphysical  and  apocalyp- 
tic vision  that  will  somehow  save  us 
from  death.  I  find  his  quest  unneces- 
sary and  his  metaphysic  faulty. 


a  jumbo-size  jigsaw  puzzle.  Once 
again.  Miss  Murdoch  composes  her 
main  characters  into  (without  wish- 
ing to  be  rude )  the  same  old  emo- 
tional acrostic.  But  it  is  a  tribute  to 
her  total  self-confidence,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  sterling-silver  quality  of 
her  writing,  that  once  again,  one  is 
teased  and  fascinated  by  the  whole 
thing.  As  her  publishers  say,  rather 
nervously,  "Her  devotees  will  love  it." 
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some  of  the 
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pening in  the  world  —  it  also  tells  you  why. 

And  because  it  is  a  national  weekly.  The 
Observer  presents  the  news  whole  .  .  .  not  in 
bits  and  pieces.  You  get  it  with  a  perspective 
that  is  not  possible  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
Since  The  National  Observer  is  a  newspaper, 
and  not  a  magazine,  its  editors  have  ample 
space  to  take  you  beyond  the  news  to  help 
you  understand  it  better  and  use  it  in  your 
conversation. 

1  hen,  too.  The  Observer's  world-wide 
correspondents  are  encouraged  to  add  per- 
sonal on-the-scene  observations.  They  don't 
presume  to  tell  you  what  to  think.  "I  hey  aim 
only  to  explain  the  news  worth  thinking 
about,  honestlj  and  clearly.  And  they  report 
on  all  events,  large  or  small,  that  have 
meaning  and  significance  —  even  the  unu- 
sual, often  amusing,  news  sidelights  that 
most  other  news  publications  leave  out. 

The  Observer's  special  talent  for  digging 
deeper  applies  not  only  to  world  and  na- 
tional news  but  also  to  events  and  trends 
of  speeial  importance  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, books,  entertainment,  travel,  educa- 
tion, fashion,  even  in  sports.  For  three  suc- 
cessive years,  The  National  Observer  has 
received  top  national  awards  for  distin- 
guished reporting. 

This  unique  approach  to  the  news  seems 
to  have  been  what  many  families  were  wait- 
ing for,  as  thousands  of  them  have  already 
become  loyal  Observer  readers.  Perhaps, 
it's  what  you've  been  looking  for,  too.  Only 
you  can  decide.  That  is  why  we  invite  you 
to  sample  the  next  25  issues  for  only  $2.67 
-  that's  jiist  about  half  the  regular  sub- 
scription rate! 
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Before  you're 
completely  bulldozed, 
poisoned,  suffocated, 
or  crowded  out  by  the 
20th  century,  read  this 

startling  new  book, 
an  open  letter  to  mankind 

Ir's  nlmur  what  Man  with  his 
planes,  cars,  anil  civic  "plan- 
ners", his  boosters,  bulldozers, 
and  rocketing  birthrate  -  can  do 
to  himself  and  his  life. 


RICHARD  C.  LILLARD'S 


Man's  prodigal  meddling  with 
his  environment:  The  Southern 
California  experience 

Photographs  •  33(5  pages 
$6.95  •  now  at  better  bookstores 
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"lor  the  non- 
professional reader 
to  get  a  good  view  of 
John  Maynard  Ke>nes  and  his 
ideas  has  not  been  easy  .  .  .  For 
this  reason,  this  book  will  be- 
greatly  welcomed." 
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front  page,  N.  V .  'l  imes 
Book  Review 

THE  AGE  OF  KEYNES 

By  ROBERT  LEKACHMAN 

Chairman,  Dept.  (if  1  Lonomics, 
State  Univ.  of  N.Y.  (Stony  Brook) 
$6.00,  now  at  your  bookstore 

RANDOM  HOUSE 


But  for  anyone  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  highly  original, 
if  repetitious,  writer,  this  might  be  a 
good  one  to  start  with. 

Viking,  $4.50 

The  Son,  by  Gina  Berriault. 

The  backbone  of  this  bleak  little 
book  is  the  predicament  of  a  woman 
who  feels  she  needs  to  be  in  love 
every  minute  of  her  life.  This  is  not 
un-understandable,  generally  speak- 
ing, but  this  particular  woman's  need 
to  be  needed  (which  is  the  only  thing 
she  does  seem  to  need  )  has  a  strongly 
sadomasochistic  trend— judging  from 
the  men  she  insists  on  giving  herself 
to,  throughout  the  book.  They  all 
sound  so  curiously  revolting  that  it 
is  no  surprise— in  fact,  it's  almost  a 
relief— when  she  finally  goes  to  bed 
with  her  teen-age  son.  At  least  he 
doesn't  have  coarse  skin,  or  cancer, 
like  some  of  the  others. 

The  compulsion  of  this  woman  is 
real,  serious,  and  recognizable,  from 
the  psychiatric  point  of  view;  but  as 
you  get  to  know  nothing  very  much 
about  her  except  this  compulsion,  she 
ends  up  being  more  tiresome  than 
tragic. 

New  American  Library,  $4.50 

Tlooth,  by  Harry  Mathews. 

This  first  of  The  Paris  Review  Edi- 
tions  series  is  a  brilliant  book,  in  a 
very  special  way.  The  form  of  it  is 
quite  straightforward— a  picaresque 
adventure  story  that  takes  the  cen- 
tral character  from  a  Siberian  camp 
(called  Jacksongrad )  on  an  involved 
journey  through  Asia,  to  Italy, 
Bombay,  Morocco,  and  France.  But 
while  the  method  of  telling  it  is  quite 
sober,  and  the  language  plain,  what 
actually  happens  is  totally  bizarre  and 
wonderful.  The  descriptions  that  are 
blandly  handed  to  you  show  an  im- 
agination and  an  ingenuity  thai  arc 
often  just  astonishing.  The  details  are 
sometimes  very  savage  and  scabrous 
(there  is  a  scenario  for  a  "blue" 
movie  that  makes  Kenneth  Anger 
sound  like  Walt  Disney).  But  the  book 
has  nothing  to  do  with  modish  sick 
humor,  naked  lunches,  or  scorpios 
rising.  It  is,  for  all  its  incidental  ex- 
cesses, fantasy,  pure  and  simple.  Mr. 
Mathews'  comic  style  has  some  of  that 
same  innate  seriousness  with  which 
Miss  Beatrice  Lillie  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  fairies  at  the  bottom  of  her 
garden. 
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sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  a1 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  a 
poetry  and  to  help  students  mast1 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fiel 
of  study — the  ability  to  transn 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Gui 
suggesting  individual  study  pr< 
ects,  theme  subjects,  and  relat 
readings. 

The  new  Guides  are  prepared  ea 
month  by  Dr.  Nancy  Dean  of  t| 
Department  of  English  at  Hunt 
College  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  obtain  additional  U 
formation  on  the  Student  Editit 
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Harper's  Magazine 
Educational  Division  No.  1 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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tan  take  it,  this  is  a  journey 
ing. 

Doubleday,  $3.95 

Ik  of  Apollo,  by  Mary  Re- 

Itenault's  latest  foray  into 
i  Times  Revisited  takes  us 
;  reek  Show  Biz.  The  hero  of 
I  is  an  actor,  and  Miss  Ren- 
1  is  to  make  his  tours  of 
;  and  Aeschylus  sound  like 
-day  actor  going  the  rounds 
mmer  tents.  This  is  all  very 
"in"— though  it  is  surely 
ighty  to  have  someone  de- 
i  hero  of  The  Bacchae  as  "an 
'oung  Man"  (capitals  in- 
The  hero  also  gets  involved 
itics  in  Syracuse  and  the 
of  Plato.  The  former  leads 
sound  and  fury,  and  the  lat- 
to  a  lot  of  high  thinking  and 
;  glances.  It  is  all  very  re- 
done, and  quite  exciting  in 
t  in  retelling  a  historical 
ss  Renault  doesn't  seem  to 
same  spark  she  does  when 
ramping  a  legend,  as  in  The 
st  Die. 

Pantheon,  $5.95 


I  by  Berry  Morgan. 

II  first  novel.  It  is  very  much 
I'uth,  but  there  isn't  a  bit  of 
I  moss  dripping  from  any 
Jut.  It  is  a  straightforward 
I  ironicle,  and  though  the  fam- 
ines itself  in  some  out-of-the- 
n  tionships,  these  are  never 
It  you  in  that  defiantly  de- 
1  ay  that  some  Southern  novels 
pendency  to  do.  About  this 
l:an  say,  with  grateful  relief, 

neresting  story,  plainly  told, 
j  3vel,  in  addition  to  having 


won  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary 
Fellowship  award,  is  advertised  as  the 
first  of  a  series  about  the  same  area. 
For  once,  this  seems  more  a  promise 
than  a  threat. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.95 

A  House  in  Order,  by  Nigel  Dennis. 

A  strange  little  novel  by  the  distin- 
guished British  writer.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  prisoner  of  war 
who  is  confined  alone  in  a  dilapidated 
greenhouse  and  encouraged  to  culti- 
vate a  little  garden.  The  general  feel 
of  the  book  is  mildly  Kafka-ish— with 
mysterious  military  tribunals  asking 
a  lot  of  stupid  questions.  But  the  real 
strength  of  it  is  in  the  writing  of  the 
love  expressed  by  the  hero  for  the 
tending  and  growing  of  little  plants. 
No  truly  amateur  gardener  will  be 
able  to  resist  this  book— nor  admirers 
of  good,  crisp  narrative,  either. 

Vanguard,  $4.95 

Nonfictio?i 

The  Sun  King.  Louis  XIV  at  Ver- 
sailles, by  Nancy  Mitford. 

Neither  Louis  XIV  nor  Versailles 
has  gone  exactly  unrecorded— so 
Miss  Mitford  deserves  top  marks  for 
boldness,  at  least,  in  bringing  out  yet 
another  book  concerning  them  both. 
It  is  handsomely  produced,  richly  il- 
lustrated, and  written  with  that  mix- 
ture of  chattiness  and  authority  for 
which  this  lady  is  justly  famous.  Her 
style  is  very  well  suited  to  the  job.  If 
anyone  is  going  to  give  us  Saint- 
Simon  Without  Tears,  it  is  Miss  Mit- 
ford. She  is  very  good  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  mistresses,  great  and 
small.  She  records  very  well  that 
extraordinary  time  when  three  heirs 
to  this  fabulous  throne  dropped  dead 
within  eleven  months.  There  is  a 
riveting  chapter  on  the  great  Poison 
Scare,  around  1680,  in  which  every- 
one, but  everyone,  was  implicated. 

But  there  are  so  many  people  and 
events  to  be  crammed  into  the 
book's  moderate  length,  that  after 
about  halfway,  even  Miss  Mitford 
cannot  make  it  sound  more  entertain- 
ing than  stories  about  other  people's 
parties  to  which  one  had  not  been 
invited. 

Harper  &  Row,  $15 

Our  Children  Are  Dying,  by  Nat 

Hentoff. 

A  strong  account  of  the  work  of 
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Robert 
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best  poems  of  four  decades- 
including  many  never  before 
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SELECTED 
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American  Soldiers 
in  the 

Dominican  Republic. 
Why  were  they  there? 

JOHN 

BARTLOW 

MARTIN 

JFK's  Ambassador  and  LBJ's 
Personal  Envoy,  a  writer  who  found 
himself  on  a  diplomatic  hot-spot, 
tells  the  no  punches-pulled,  inside 
story  of  an  explosive-episode  in 
U.S.  history  -  from  the  fall  of 
Trujillo  ts  the  Civil  War. 
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Now  York  teacher  Elliott  Shapiro 
and  his  Miracle  on  133rd  Street.  (The 
once  rat-infested  PS  119  is  now  a 
brand-new  PS  92,  a  few  blocks  away.) 
Shapiro  has  an  astonishing  reputa- 
tion up  there  in  Harlem  ("You  ain't 
just  the  principal  of  the  school,"  one 
man  says.  "You're  the  principal  of 
this  neighborhood")  and  thanks  to 
Nat  Hentoff's  excellent  reporting,  he 
should  get  better  known^  everywhere. 
His  theories  and  practice  of  teaching 
the  underprivileged  are  totally  ad- 
mirable—in fact,  a  lot  of  rich  kids 
would  be  lucky  to  be  taught  so  well. 
He  is  constantly  baffled  that  so  much 
lip  service  can  be  paid  to  the  sacred 
name  of  Education,  when  so  many 
people  in  charge  don't  seem  to  know 
what  it  is  really  for,  let  alone  how  to 
promote  it.  After  some  of  Shapiro's 
reported  skirmishes  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  one  wonders 
who  taught  them  their  job. 
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Remembering    Mr,    Maugham,  by 

Garson  Kanin.  Foreword  by  Noel 
Coward. 

An  inimitably  chatty  book— being 
the  table-talk  of  Somerset  Maugham. 
Playwright  Kanin  reports  his  conver- 
sations with  the  late  Mr.  Maugham 
over  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  does  a  first-rate  job  of  it,  having 
fas  Noel  Coward  remarks  in  a  pithy 
foreword  )  "a  perceptive  mind  and  the 
common  sense  to  keep  a  diary."  It  is 
not  fun  all  the  way  because,  as 
Maugham  says  at  one  point,  "I  have 
always  enjoyed  writing  and  ...  I  have 
never  enjoyed  living,"  and  some  of 
the  anecdotes  are  characteristically 
wanton  and  depressing. 

Bu1  there  is  one  particular  story 
that,  alone,  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. There  is  no  room  here  to 
transcribe  the  whole  thing,  so  you 
will  have  to  read  it  for  yourself.  Bril- 
liantly told  by  Mr.  Kanin,  mainly 
against  himself,  it  concerns  Somerset 
Maugham's  famous  stammer,  a  gaffe 
by  M  r.  Kanin,  the  rel  ice  nee  of  his  wife 
(  kut  h  ( Jordon  ) ,  and  t  he  aplomb  of 
Vivien  Leigh,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
one  diplomatic  remark  alone,  should 
obviously  be  in  charge  of  the  United 
Nat  ions. 
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It  tells  how  — in  the  name  of  sc  ice, 
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clique  of  private  interests  and  gov  nme 
agencies  has  been  misusing  Amer  t's 
scientific  brain-power,  ravishing  o 
natural  resources,  and  siphoning  i  tax 
billions— for  the  profit  of  a  few,  a  he 
peril  of  vital  national  needs.  $7.95 
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performing  Arts  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


"WAKIN*  UP 
IN  AN  EMPTY  BED" 


eport  on  the  teen-agers  of  Greenwich  Village,  where  they 
her,  ivhat  they  do,  and  who  they  listen  to. 


C  ;enwich  Village  is  one  of  the 
■B;s  where  teen-agers  go  on  New 
Y , ;  nights,  there  to  hang  around  a 
tip  three-block  area  that  is  packed 
If -to-wall,  red-brick  to  white,  with 
Iters,  coffeehouses,  and  a  handful 
Spars.  The  area  consists  of  two 
Iks  of  MacDougal  Street,  running 
1  h  and  south,  and  one  block  of 
Acker  Street,  running  east  and 
J:.  Where  they  meet,  they  form  an 

■  o  aswarm  with  young  people  that 
fckes  more  than  a  dozen  cops  to 
I'Ol  it. 

f  acDougal  and  Bleecker,  however 
Irow,  are  main  Village  arteries  in 
l  is  of  traffic,  tourists,  and  history, 
litors  from  out-of-town  make  pro- 
led  forays  into  this  heart  of  the 

■  age  on  Gray  Line  buses  which 
I  '  board  in  Times  Square,  while 
tv  Yorkers  from  other  parts  of  the 
I  periodically  come  in  looking  for 
I  ;f  of  a  shock.  Both  streets  bear 
lies  redolent  of  free  verse  and  un- 
Iventional  love,  of  anarchical  po- 
ll ;al  movements  and  experiments 
th  drugs,  all  the  painful  attempts 
[liberation  made  by  previous  gen- 
I  tions  of  young  Americans  on  the 

-per's  Magazine,  November  1966 


run  from  social  sobriety.  They  make 
a  proper  setting  for  today's  rebels 
who,  unlike  their  predecessors  from 
the  provinces,  merely  pour  in  for  the 
evening  from  other  boroughs  in  the 
city  and  from  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, Long  Island,  and  Westchester. 

Mainly,  they  stand  on  the  pave- 
ments of  MacDougal  and  Bleecker, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  trying  to  meet 
other  teen-agers.  When  they  do,  they 
usually  go  off  together.  Meanwhile, 
the  talk  is  loud  and  the  laughter  well- 
rehearsed.  Jokes  pass  from  one  group 
to  another;  so  does  gossip.  By  mid- 
night, fatigue  sets  in  and  some  of  the 
more  vulnerable  girls  begin  to  come 
apart:  sullen,  slack,  disappointed,  all 
budding  little  Emma  Bovarys  from 
Levittown  and  the  Bronx.  Once  the 
evening  is  over,  most  of  the  girls  and 
boys  go  home  to  shed  the  tight  chinos, 
the  white  ducks,  or  the  miniskirts, 
the  op-art  blouses,  the  pale  makeup, 
Ben  Franklin  specs,  sandals  or  boots, 
and  comb  oul  the  long  hair  or  the 
sideburns  that  trail  down  to  the  jaws. 
But  while  they  han&  around,  and  if 
they  have  a  few  extra  dollars  on  them, 
they  may  pay  to  listen  to  the  endless 


round  of  entertainers  and  performers 
who  do  their  highly  specialized  stuff 
in  the  theaters  and  coffeehouses  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Of  both  there  is  no  end,  many  of 
them  with  perpetual  licensing  prob- 
lems. Are  they  really  cabarets  offer- 
ing entertainment,  the  city  asks,  or 
simply  coffeehouses?  The  Village 
residents  who  live  in  the  apart- 
ments above  them  know  the  answer 
to  that  one  as  the  music,  most  of  it 
electronically  amplified,  reverberates 
each  night  up  through  five  or  six 
floors.  They  complain  to  each  other 
and  the  city,  then  form  neighborhood 
associations;  and  periodically  the  op- 
erators of  these  coffeehouses  are 
served  with  summonses  for  providing 
musical  entertainment  without  li- 
censes i  which  most  of  them  cannot 
get  anyway  under  existing  zoning 
regulations).  It  is  a  slowly  turning 
daisy  chain  in  which  the  neighbor- 
hood people,  harassed  by  coffeehouse 


Mr.  Kotlowitz,  who  began  this  month- 
ly column  last  April,  devoted  one 
earlier  report  to  teen-agers:  "The 
World  of  Murray  the  K"  (July).  He 
is  a  New  Yorker  (although  not  from 
the  Village),  and  an  editor  of  "Har- 
per's." 
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noises,  harass  Joel  J.  Tyler,  New 
York's  Commissioner  of  Licenses,  and 
Mr.  Tyler,  doing  a  slow  burn,  harasses 
the  coffeehouse  proprietors. 

The  action  on  MacDougal  and 
Bleecker  goes  on  In  the  Cafe  Slam, 
the  Cafe  Wha?,  the  Cock-n-Bull, 
Miteras,  Granados,  Minetta's,  the 
►San  Remo,  the  Players  Theater 
(where  a  singing  group  called  The 
Fugs  hangs  out),  the  Derby,  the 
Rienzi,  the  Cafe  Feenjon,  Cafe  Bor- 
gia, Cafe  Figaro,  Cafe  Rafio,  the  Hep 
Bagel,  and  the  Cafe  Gaslight.  There 
is  also  the  Village  Gate  and  the  Top 
of  the  Gate,  Jacques,  the  Surfmaid, 
Showboat  (banjos  only),  as  well  as 
the  Night  Owl.  Cafe  au  Go  Go,  the 
Cinderella,  and  the  Tenth  of  Always 
(Ice  Cream  Shoppe).  At  all  times  of 
the  evening,  winter  and  summer, 
ibese  small  or  large  rooms,  some  base- 
ments, others  holes  in  a  street-level 
wall,  suck  in  handfuls  of  teen-agers, 
pump  them  out  again  exhausted,  ab- 
sorb others,  then  still  others,  most  of 
them  keyed  high  and  expectant. 

^)ne  evening  this  summer  I  dropped 
in  on  a  couple  of  these  landmarks, 
starting  with  the  Cafe  Gaslight, 
which  had  been  recommended  to  me 
by  a  young  friend  who  is  a  profes- 
sional folk  singer.  ("The  street,"  he 
had  said,  "is  a  hustle.  But  you  might 
try  the  Gaslight.  That  one's  a  little 
different.")  It  had  rained  hard  early 
on,  had  stopped  and  started  again; 
young  people  were  jammed  under  the 
awnings  that  lead  from  the  coffee- 
houses to  the  curb  of  MacDougal 
Street.  The  street  itself  was  steam- 
ing; it  was  the  first  rain  in  a  month. 
Two  young  men  carrying  sleeping 
bags  walked  barefoot  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  heading  for  Washington 
Square,  their  hair  streaming  water. 

The  Cafe  Gaslight  is  a  long,  thin 
basement  down  a  half-dozen  steps 
from  the  street— a  toothpick  of  a 
room  with  whitewashed  walls.  Over- 
bead,  heating  pipes  ran  along  the 
ceiling.  From  the  whitewashed  walls, 
buge  old  photographs  of  a  turn-of- 
the-century  New  York  family  stared 
out  at  the  audience;  the  family  was 
unidentified.  Groups  of  "teeny-bop- 
pers" with  intellectual  faces  sat 
around  the  room  at  community  tables  ' 
waiting  for  the  folk  singing  to  begin. 
Some  of  the  girls  sat  together;  so  did 
the  boys,  one  or  two  of  whom  were 
carefully  combing  their  damp  hair 
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with  their  fingers.  A  few  were  with 
dates,  drinking  coffee  or  tea  or  eating 
ice  cream.  (No  alcohol  was  served.) 
Hovering  over  everything  was  the 
Gaslight's  manager,  a  stout,  soft- 
spoken  gentleman  with  a  tired  man- 
ner and  a  Southern  accent.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  walk  up  to  a 
raised  platform  at,  the  inside  end  of 
the  room,  climb  up,  and  Hick  a  stand- 
ing microphone  with  his  finger,  call- 
ing out  sleepily,  "Tistin''.  Tistin', 
Tistin'." 

Two  young  girls,  looking  shy,  were 
seated  at  my  table.  Thin  hoops  made 
of  gold  hung  from  their  ears  like  wed- 
ding bands;  their  hair  was  cut  short. 
They  began  to  talk  about  their  par- 
ents. A  pregnant  lady  arrived,  wear- 
ing a  wet  kerchief.  After  sitting  down 
at  her  table,  she  kept  turning  to  her 
husband,  whose  face  she  would  study 
carefully  for  a  moment  and  then  at- 
tack with  an  ostentatious  kiss.  The 
teen-agers  looked  either  superior  or 
disgusted. 

At  last,  a  young  man  appeared  in 
the  spotlight  on  the  platform  and  the 
room  slowly  quieted  down.  His  name 
was  Tom  Gent  he  said.  He  was  some- 
what short,  with  a  grave,  inexpres- 
sive, but  amiable  face.  While  he  tuned 
his  guitar,  which  was  decorated  with 
small  enameled  flowers,  he  told  throw- 
away  one-line  jokes,  keeping  his  eyes 
on  the  floor  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders mildly  when  the  jokes  brought 
no  laughs.  "Blues,"  he  said,  "ain't 
nothing  but  a  masochist  feeling 
good."  Silence.  Shrug.  Then  he  mum- 
bled something  into  the  microphone 
about  a  sad-dist.  Finally,  he  began  to 
sing  about  The  Need  for  Love  in  This 
World,  about  Laughter  and  Shared 
Joy,  Brotherhood  and  all  the  unargu- 
able sweet  subjects  that  make  up 
much  of  the  canon  of  folk  music.  As 
for  his  voice  and  his  singing,  both 
rested  uneasily  on  that  borderline  be- 
tween attractive  amateurism  and  the 
sort  of  promising  elementary  profes- 
sionalism that  badly  needs  serious 
guidance. 

When  be  finished,  the  audience  ap- 
plauded politely.  Looking  relieved,  he 
climbed  down  from  the  platform  as 
another  young  man  walked  into  the 
room  and  up  front.  In  his  hand  was 
a  guitar.  "I  guess  you  thought  I 
wasn't  going  to  make  it,"  he  said  to 
no  one  in  particular.  The  manager  of 
the  Gaslight  introduced  him  to  the 
audience  as  David  Fisher,  Columbia 


Recording  Artist,  then  vanilecl. 
Fisher  climbed  up  on  the  platl'm, 
pulled  up  a  stool,  sat  down,  and  ith. 
out  a  word  began  to  tune  his  gijar 
"Should  I  go  over  to  the  P1;!;r 
Theater  to  see  The  Fugs?"  I  ;  ;e(j 
one  of  the  girls  at  my  table.  Thuii 
looked  at  her  friend,  fingered  anar. 
ring,  looked  at  me.  "Maybe  it  v.ilc 
be  an  experience,"  she  finally  s^.J 
asked  her  what  she  meant  by  "ati 
Again  she  hesitated.  "Well,  I  n'ln 
The  Fugs  do  things  whose  sujict 
matter  is  of  a  sexual  nature." 

At  that  point,  David  Fisher's  in 
reedy  tenor  cut  in  with  a  song  a  u 
how  he  liked  to  go  roaming,  noi  o: 
that  nine-to-five  routine  for  hirr  \; 
he  sang,  he  stared  at  the  ceiling  i 
far  wall,  his  eyes  glinting  in  the  :  it 
light,  looking  soft  and  soulful  ant  n 
focused.  Initially,  he  had  a  cei  ii 
amount  of  trouble  reconciling  the  jj 
he  was  singing  in  with  the  soun'ii 
was  getting  from  his  guitar  but  a* 
dissonant  chord  changes  soon  broi'h' 
that  problem  in  hand.  His  best  \1 
came  in  a  song  called  "Hide  In 
Heart,  Little  Hippie,'-  which  w,  ; 
neat  satire  on  the  susceptibilit; I 
young  girls  to  the  question  of  Wl  p 
In  and  What's  Out;  it  got  some  ij 
conscious  laughs,  which  seemed  tin 
crease  Fisher's  confidence.  At  ill 
stage  in  his  career,  this  young  mj  i: 
perhaps  a  little  too  calculated  in  ii 
effects;  a  certain  insincerity  C015I 
through  his  work.  Of  course,  hlii 
young,  so  young  that  he  still  sell 
to  have  some  of  his  baby  fat.  (]':< 
most  of  his  audience,  he  also  sho  ( 
the  fairly  fresh  effects  of  supe  o 
orthodontic  work. ) 

As  Fisher  concluded  his  set  'jj 
stepped  down,  a  half-dozen  peoplm 
their  middle  twenties  or  so  Ci  < 
through  the  room,  which  by  now  "5 
completely  filled.  They  strode  quii'v 
up  front,  exuding  self-assurance;! 
a  perfume,  and  out  through  a  d'v 
leading  behind  the  platform.  Onef 
them  was  left  in  the  room,  caught  ' 
a  table  of  girls  who  wanted  his  at - 
graph.  "Thass  Eric  Andersen  and 
group,"  one  of  the  girls  at  my  ta  '■ 
whispered  sibilant ly. 

Eric  Andersen  was  the  Gasligl 
main  attraction.  At  the  age  of  twei 
three  he  is  one  of  the  mainsprings1 
the  folk  world,  moving  through 
gracefully  as   both  performer 
composer.  Tall,  thin  as  one  of  his  o 
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strings,  with  a  high  cheek- 
ead  like  Rudolf  Nureyev's,  he 
•ery  image  of  the  romantic, 
c,  and  casual  soul  that  always 
o  be  totally  at  liberty.  His 
as  covered  with  a  design  of 
flowers,  his  hair  was  long, 
|,  and  floppy,  and  his  jeans 
*ht;  he  was  what  everybody 
jighteen  in  the  Village  wants 
ike. 

on  the  platform,  Andersen 
tied  by  two  instrumentalists, 

ass  guitar,  the  other  carrying 
;ric  piano.  Andersen  swung 

guitar  over  his  neck,  got  his 
larp  independently  set  on  its 
strut,  and  began  the  long 

of  tuning  up.  To  pass  the 
'3  told  a  few  jokes,  adding  a 
rmon  about  the  evils  of  drop- 
X  of  school.  "What  do  we  have 

corner  here?"  he  then  said 
to  a  table  of  four  young  peo- 

little  bit  of  White  Plains?" 
ought  a  mild  local  uproar  as 

on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
ually  were  from  White  Plains, 
d  cheer. 

tuning  done,  the  amenities 
idersen  almost  without  warn- 
?an  to  sing  a  song  called 
'  Up  in  an  Empty  Bed."  The 
and  sometimes  four)  instru- 
ounded  like  a  chamber  orches- 
le  small  room ;  but  the  rhythm 
.lous  and  the  beat  very  strong, 
ately,  a  charge  of  nervous  en- 
me  out  from  the  platform  to 
ience,  doubly  potent  after  the 
ive  performers  who  had  pre- 
indersen.  It  filled  the  room, 
like  a  benign  physical  force, 
some  people  to  sit  up  straight, 
)  sway,  others  to  bounce  in 
hairs.  A  few  began  to  clap 
.nds  quietly.  Andersen's  voice 
light  and  intense  and  there  is 
ny  question  of  its  conviction; 
!d  swim  through  the  sound  he 

group  were  making.  There 
udden,  strict  attention  in  the 
omething  like  affection  mov- 
<  and  forth  between  Andersen 

audience,  which  quite  will- 
ad  given  itself  up  into  the 
f  a  stranger  who  could  sing 
/  two  instruments  at  once, 
ongs  rolled  on,  most  of  them 
yrical,  about  love  disappear- 
riends  turning  up  after  travel- 
road,  or  ambitiously  whimsi- 
ke  me  tc  the  night  I'm  tippin' 


topsy  turvy  turnin'  upside  down,"  he 
sang.  There  were  no  protest  songs,  no 
mention  of  Vietnam,  Poverty,  or  the 
Great  Society;  the  rebellion  at  the 
Gaslight  was  all  easygoing  forbear- 
ance. By  the  time  Andersen  finished 
(moving  off  the  platform  to  the  shouts 
of  an  audience  unwilling  to  relinquish 
him)  the  Gaslight  was  jammed  to  its 
doors.  Young  people  stood  on  the 
basement  steps,  spilling  up  into  Mac- 
Dougal  Street;  some  would  wait  there 
for  the  second  and  last  show. 

Axtoss  the  street  from  the  Gaslight 
stands  the  long,  thin  Players  Theater  : 
a  coffin  of  a  room  at  street  level.  There 
Julius  Orlovsky  and  Aleister  Crowley, 
in  association  with  the  Hydrogen 
Foot  Fetish  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
were  presenting  An  Evening  iritli 
The  Fugs!  The  Fugs,  who  drowsily 
perform  ten  shows  a  week,  are  actu- 
ally six  gentlemen  suspended  in  mid- 
pubescence  who  came  together  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  another  part  of  the 
Village,  decided  that  dirty  talk  might 
have  a  liberating  effect  on  a  waiting 
audience,  and  prepared  an  act  to 
prove  its  case. 

They  found  the  audience  and  they 
have  the  dirty  talk,  at  which  they  are 
true  adepts  by  now,  but  I  think  the 
question  of  liberation  remains  un- 
resolved. It  was  true  that  the  group 
daringly  made  fun  of  homosexuality 
at  one  point.  It  was  also  true  that  the 
group's  leader,  Ed  Sanders,  who  de- 
livers the  endless  patter  between  the 
songs,  had  all  the  verve  of  a  child  who 
has  just  learned  an  obscenity  and  can- 
not resist  repeating  it  in  public.  And 
sometimes  the  combination  of  the 
rock  beat  and  a  song  like  "Slum  God- 
dess of  the  Lower  East  Side"  was 
funny  for  a  moment  or  two.  But 
Sanders'  fellow  Fugs  looked  bored  to 
me  and  so  finally  did  their  young 
audience.  Is  it  because  people  are 
eventually  dulled  by  the  noisy  pub- 
licizing of  matters  that  are  really 
private?  And  is  it  because  The  Fugs 
indulge  in  a  kind  of  abuse  of  their 
audience  (and  themselves)  which  re- 
mains unredeemed  by  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  talent?  Old-time  burlesque 
comedians  used  to  do  this  particular 
routine  with  a  sharper  point  of  view; 
they  dropped  their  dirty  words  like 
time  bombs  which,  when  they  finally 
detonated,  often  brought  on  explo- 
sions of  surprising  therapeuti"  laugh- 
ter, f  ] 
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Need  help  finding 
the  best  in  sound 
recording  tape? 

Kodak  can  help! 

Some  people  can't  always  find 
Kodak  Sound  Recording  Tape  at 
their  favorite  stores.  Kodak 
wants  to  help.  Simply  tell  us 
where  you'd  like  to  buy  it . . .  and 
we'll  see  what  we  can  do  about 
having  these  stores  stock  it.  In 
the  meantime,  we'll  rush  you  the 
names  of  the  nearest  Kodak 
dealers  where  you'll  be  sure  to 
find  Kodak  tape... also,  a  very 
informative  booklet  "Some  plain 
talk  from  Kodak  about  sound  re- 
cording tape."  Kodak's  way  of 
saying  "thanks."  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below. 

I  Mail  Coupon  Today  1 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Dept.  942,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  get  Kodak  Sound  Recording 
Tape  at  the  following  stores: 

1  

^  (camera  store/ 

~  (department  store) 

(electronic  supply  store) 

Please  send  names  of  nearby  out- 
lets and  my  free  copy  of  "Some 
plain  talk  from  Kodak  about  sound 
recording  tape." 

Name. 
Address. 
City. 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


BIG  GUNS  AT  THE  PIANO 

Leiventhal  revives  two  glittering  curiosities  of  the 
romantic  age. . . .  Gilels  and  Ashkenazy  take  on 
Tchaikovsky  and  Schumann— and  prove  themselves 
glorious,  though  not  infallible. 


.Anybody  who  has  done  any  reading 
about  the  romantic  school  of  piano 
playing  has  come  across  references  to 
the  Hexameron,  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  literature.  In  1837,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  Princess  Belgioioso  (some- 
times spelled  Belgiojoso)  decided  to 
give  a  benefit  concert  for  the  poor  of 
Paris.  Previously  she  had  scored  the 
great"st  social  and  musical  coup  of 
the  decade  by  bringing  together  in 
her  salon,  at  a  competition  concert, 
the  two  greatest  pianists  of  the  time- 
Franz  Liszt  and  Sigismond  Thalberg. 
And  so  her  busy  little  wheels  started 
turning.  Why  not  go  that  famous 
event  one  better  by  bringing  together 
six  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  the 
time?  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Chopin,  Carl 
Czerny,  Peter  Pixis,  Henri  Herz— 
what  a  galaxy ! 

Liszt,  who  was  Belgioioso's  boy 
friend  (when  the  Countess  Marie 
d'Agoult  was  not  looking),  tried  to 
get  the  six  of  them  together.  He  also 
arranged  for  the  six  to  show  off  in  a 
single  piece  of  music.  That  is  how  the 
Hexameron  came  into  being.  The  idea 
was  that  each  of  the  six  pianist-com- 
posers write  a  variation  on  a  theme 
from  Bellini's  /  Puritani  and  then 
step  up  to  the  piano  to  play  it.  History 
bonks  suggest  that  the  event  finally 
came  off  to  great  acclaim.  Certainly 
the  music  was  published,  and  Liszt 
himself  played  the  entire  se1  of  varia- 
tions all  over  Europe.  It  was  one  of 
his  chevaux  <!<•  bataille. 

Raymond  Lewenthal  lias  jusl  re- 
corded the  Hexameron,  along  with 
Liszt's  long  operatic  paraphrase,, 
Reminiscences  de  Norma,  and  has 
also  written  the  long  program  notes 
for  the  album  (RCA  Victor  LM  2895, 
mono;  LSC  2895,  stereo).  Lewenthal 
is  a  pianistic  anachronism.  Greatly 
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attracted  to  the  romantic  and  bravura 
aspects  of  the  repertoire,  he  special- 
izes in  the  music  of  Liszt,  Alkan, 
Chopin,  and  any  other  mid-nine- 
teenth-century composer  whose  music 
represents  dash.  Hair,  excitement,  and 
romance.  In  that,  Lewenthal  is  virtu- 


ally alone  among  his  ultraserious  n 
eration,  who  have  devoted  themsc  e: 
to  Schubert  and  the  late  Beeth  ;i 
sonatas.  Lewenthal  is  entirely  a 
bashed  about  his  predilection;  d 
being  a  first-class  scholar  and  a  1  [j 
writer  in  addition  to  being  a  supel; 
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pianist,  he  puts  up  a  good 
is  chosen  field.  (In  his  album 
identally,  he  maintains  that 
ianists  never  did  give  that 
:oncert.  All  that  happened 
I  after  much  trouble,  the 
and  Liszt  finally  got  the  six 
bute  their  sections  of  the 
on  for  publication.) 
we  have  the  chance  to  hear 
nieron  as  delivered  by  Lew- 
agile  fingers.  It  is  entranc- 
of  the  most  charming, 
(Hod  pieces  anybody  is  ever 
ncounter.  It  is  fluff,  as  might 
ted;  there  are  no  great 
no  deep  probings.  The  six 
vere  out  to  outdo  each  other, 
usic  is  remarkably  evocative 
attling,  empty-headed  but 
ly  effective  way.  It  suggests 
iring,  sophisticated  world  it 
ed,  a  world  of  crystal  chan- 
:  salons  and  soirees,  of  great 
iid  bemedaled  noblemen,  of 
ntings,  of  Byronic  postures, 
mage  of  Virtuoso-as-King. 
the  sections  of  the  Hexam- 
its  profile.  The  Thalberg 
jggests  a  pianist  with  three 
oat  was  Thalberg's  stock-in- 
;he  Chopin  is  dreamy  and 
te  Herz  is  a  delightful  piece 
It  pianistic  nonsense;  the 
,  surprisingly  large-thewed, 
n.  Linking  the  sections  to- 
lus  introduction  and  finale, 
3  Thunderer  himself— Liszt, 
and  banging,  all  over  the 
One  can  see  his  eagle  profile 
'ay  he  would  shake  the  locks 
eyes. 

''minisct  tici  s  dt  Norma  en- 
tile Bellini  opera.  This  is  a 
;  pianists  avoid  as  an  empty 
But  it  isn't.  It  is  daring, 
and  full  of  ideas.  Was  it 
ernard  Shaw  who  referred 
szt  operatic  paraphrases  as 
es  which  few  pianists  played 
fewer  understood?  In  addi- 
eing  a  fascinating  transla- 
te Bellini  opera  in  terms  of 
aard,  such  Liszt  works  as 
(re  especially  needed  in  to- 
pert  life,  if  only  to  provide  a 
.  repertoire.  One  hopes  that 
/ill  look  into  them.  But  a  spe- 
ff  mind  is  needed.  The  music 
\  played  in  a  condescending 
It  needs  belief,  the  big  line, 
ished  bravura— all  of  which 
.1  has.  He  is  an  interesting 


The 

professionals 
you  enjoy  most 
were  originally 
recorded 
on  AMPEX 
equipment 


Like 
Roger 
Williams, 
they 
play  back 
the  same 
way  at 
home 


You  can  enjoy  the  Ampex  tape  recorders  the  profes- 
sionals choose  to  use  at  home  priced  from  $249.95  to  $599.95  (model 
shown).  Hear  Roger  Williams'  latest  hit  album," Academy  Award  Winners, 
Vol.  2,"  Kappl 'Ampex  stereotape  #KTC41114.  Write  for  brochure 
on  all  Ampex  equipment  and  latest  stereotape  catalog  to:  Ampex 
Corporation,  2213  Lunt  /  venue,  Elk  Grove,  Illinois  60007  ' 


AMPEX 


coming  in  Harper's 


How  to  Manage  Your  Time:  Everybody's 
No.  1  Problem 

by  Peter  F.  Drucker 

Most  businessmen  actually  control  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  work- 
ing hours.  A  leading  management  consultant  suggests  an  effective  way 
to  increase  "discretionary  time"  and  make  better  use  of  it.  His  ideas 
work  equally  well  for  harassed  housewives,  for  professional  people,  ex- 
ecutives in  government,  and  the  academic  world. 

Surgeon  With  a  Heart 

by  N.  M.  Amosoff 

In  this  candid  and  moving  diary  a  Russian  surgeon  records  what  hap- 
pened during  an  unforgettable  day  in  the  operating  room. 

A  Land  of  Surprises,  Some  Terrible 

by  Edward  Abbey 

The  American  desert— in  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  other  Western 
states— are  lovely  but  deceptive  places.  Anyone  who  ventures  into  them 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  ought  to  know  some  of  their  secrets— if  he 
hopes  to  come  out  alive. 

The  Intellectual  and  Emotional  World 
of  Cockroaches 

by  Howard  E.  Evans 

Why  man  has  much  to  learn  from  the  most  adaptable  if  least-loved 
species  on  earth.  A  report  by  a  witty  (really)  biologist. 

New  York's  Late-blooming  State  University 

by  Ronald  Gross  and  Judith  Murphy 

An  educational  daredevil  named  Samuel  B.  Gould  has  taken  on  a  job 
nobody  wanted— and  may  actually  succeed  in  turning  a  ragbag  collection 
of  colleges  into  a  first-rate  institution. 

Confessions  of  a  Book-review  Editor 

by  Richard  Kluger 

Christmas  List  by  John  Fischer 
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pianist,  and  has  both  the  te  jl 
ment  and  equipment  to  make  a  Ljii 

career. 

Did  Gilds  Ft. 

Emil  Gilels,  the  great  Russ 
anist,  is  represented  on  a  disci:  \\> 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  by|;hJ 

kovsky  (Baroque  Records  1865,  on'! 
2865,  stereo ) ,  and  the  disc  iJmdl 
unusual,   though   for  reasonitffl 

Gilels  will  not  like.  Baroque  Efo» 
is  one  of  the  Everest  labels,  a|  « 
parently  the  company  purchaseliaJ 
from  a  mysterious  source  andjato 
records  of  them.  This  vers!  1 
Tchaikovsky  seems  to  be  fromiM 
performance;  at  least,  there  I  a 
plause  at  the  end.  The  recorqgl 
low-fi:  dull  and  without  prfflg 
though  not  low-fi  enough  to  died 
Gilels'  utterly  magnificent,  jpi 
hearted  playing.  The  Tchaikou,y| 
major  is  a  gorgeous  work,  andliP 
makes  the  most  of  it. 

But  something  strange  happ  g- 
the  last  movement.  The  ini  lii 
Gilels  is  going  nobly  along  wl  I 
suddenly  has  a  memory  laps  I 
fumbles.  The  orchestra  falt<  . 
complete  breakdown  threatens  ;l 
Gilels  picks  up  the  thread,  ai  1 
concerto  goes  on  to  a  triumphal  « 
elusion.  In  this  day  of  superj  | 
recordings— recordings  that  a 
much  the  result  of  the  engineer's  a 
as  of  the  musicians  concerned  t 
somehow  heartening  to  discovetl" 
musicians  are  still  flesh  and  bk  . 
the  presence  of  the  inhumanly  p  ff 
recordings  from  the  major  comp  ii' 
one  had  begun  to  doubt  it.  le 
though,  will  probably  have  a  fit  h 
he  learns  that  this  performam  h 
been  recorded  for  posterity. 

Another  Baroque  disc,  also  k 
from  a  tape  of  a  live  perfori  B 
(one  can  hear  coughs  and  noises,"' 
the  audience),  also  low-fi,  is  d(  >t 
to  a  rarity—  the  Uussek  Concer  f 
Two  Pianos  in  B  flat  (Op.  63),  p  v 
by  Michael  and  Anna  Galperin  h 
ever  they  are)  and  the  Pro  M  i 
Orchestra   (whatever  that  is)  o 
ducted  by  Adolphe  Schwartz  i  bi 
ever  he  is)    (Baroque  1867,  TiM 
2867,  stereo).  Jan  Ladislow  DP« 
(1761-1812)  was  one  of  the  ea  c 
piano  virtuosos  in  history,  and  ai" 
poser  who  is  seldom  played  but  \ ' 
music  seems  to  have  been  a  reli- 
able anticipation  of  the  later  roir  il 
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Now  that  you  can  have  the  most 
advanced  home  stereo  in  the 
most  beautiful  furniture  styling... 


why  not  get  the  best 


There  was  a  time  when  you  had  to  make  a  diffi- 
cult decision  before  you  bought  a  stereo.  You 
had  to  make  the  choice  between  fine  components 
and  fine  furniture. 

But  now,  Zenith  combines  the  world's  most 
advanced  stereo  components  and  the  beauty  of 
fine-furniture  cabinetry  to  bring  you  the  ultimate 
in  home  stereo  instruments. 

A  320-watt  peak  music  power  Zenith  Solid 
State  Amplifier  is 
matched  and  bal- 
anced to  eight  en- 
closed Zenith  quali- 
ty speakers. 

Zenith's  deluxe 


FM.  AM.  and  Stereo  FM  radio  has  an  exclusive 
Biplex  Detector  Circuit  for  purer  FM  sound. 
And  because  it  is  fully  solid  state,  it  plays  in- 
stantly with  no  warm-up. 

And  with  Zenith's  famous  low-mass  Micro- 
Touch1"  2  G  Tone  Arm,  it's  impossible  for  you 
to  accidentally  ruin  a  record. 

Yet  all  this  Zenith  quality  is  wrapped  up  in 
beautiful  fine-furniture  cabinetry,  handcrafted 
from  select  veneers  and  hardwoods  in  the  Zenith 
tradition.  See  and  hear  the  best  in  home  stereo 
...  at  your  Zenith  dealer's  now. 

Featured  above,  the  Monteverdi,  Mediterranean  styling. 
Model  X966DE.  Lower  left,  the  Orchestral,  Early  Ameri- 
can styling,  Model  X968M. 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


status 


Mason  &  Hamlin.  The  important  piano.  Destined  for  the 
privileged  few  to  whom  a  piano's  tone  is  important.  Those 
who  know  that  Mason  &  Hamlin  has  the  exclusive  tension 
resonator,  the  duplex  scale.  No  other  piano  has 
features  like  these.  The  name  alone  is  an 
endorsement  of  excellence.  It  speaks  highly  of 
the  piano  it  identifies.  And  of  its  owner. 


BROCHURE  ON  REQUEST 


Mason  &  Hamlin,  33  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  Ad  ivision  of  Aeolian  Corporation 


There's  a 


Momeijt  of  Thitb 

when  you  serve  your  Sherry... 


...that  moment  when  your  guests  taste 
it.  If  it's  imported  Spanish  Sherry,  it  tells 
them  so  much  about  you  and  your  judg- 
ment. There  js  a  difference!  Because 
if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true  Sherry. 
If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.:  MUNSON  G.  SHAW  CO.,  N.V. 


DUFF  GORDON 


mt 


N!  28 
SHERRY 

COtOtH  IICM    Will  VXM 
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school.  This  Two-piano  ComiA 
work  that,  it  is  scife  to  say,I« 
unknown  even  to  specialists,  iW 
ing.  Far  in  advance  of  almcB 
thing  written  at  the  time,  i  j§ 
broadly  conceived  work  that  ml 
is  full  of  anticipations  of  Be  jm 
(assuming  it  was  written  I 
1800 ;  the  liner  notes  give  no  im£ 
tion  at  all  about  the  score),  lH 
prefigures  the  romantic  mo'iaB 
The  piano  writing  is  ingenious 
there  is  a  feeling  for  modulativi 
puts  Dussek  infinitely  above  vM 
the  tonic-dominant  composers -.fl 
time. 

Of  the  Yea  A 

^)ne  other  piano  disc:  Schu  in: 
Etudes  Symphoniques  and  C  oj 
Fantasy,  played  by  Vladimi  4 
kenazy  (London  CM  9471,  6i 
CS  6471,  stereo).  The  Etudes  sj 
usual  in  that  Ashkenazy  plays  lcj 
of  the  posthumous  variations  i  idi 
tion  to  the  work  as  published  ill 
at  home  here,  playing  with  coi  a 
style  and  extraordinary  dejH 
But  the  Fantasy  throws  him  i* 
has  thrown  so  many  pianis  i 
seems  uncertain  about  the  vH 
bridging  the  different  sections!^ 
first  movement,  and  tinkers  arc|B 
an  artificial  manner.  In  the  last 
ment  he  will  overinterpret,  pullfl 
line  to  pieces.  One  hopes  this  is  ■ 
passing  phase.  Ashkenazy  ijfl 
great  a  potential  to  adopt  arm 
mannerisms.  He  has  it  in  him  )d 
the  Rubinstein  of  the  year  20i  )l 
greater  talent  is  around.  But  fl 
terpretations  never  had  the  m  ii 
quality  that  they  now  occasiiil 
have. 

Let's  keep  our  fingers  crossed  | 


And  Also  . . . 

Arias  and  Duets.  Beniamino  Gigli| 
Antfd  COLII  144,  mono  only. 

Gigli  made  these  records  betweei 
and  1949,  and  they  illustrate  tht 
astounding  Italian  tenor  voice  < 
period.  For  sweetness,  smoothnes: 
ease  of  production  it  was  unpara 
Here  he  sings  arias  by  Giordano, 
cagni,  and  Leoncavallo.  Assistin 
sopranos  Dusolina  (liannini,  Iva 
cetti,  and  Maria  Caniglia. 


g  the  Great  Society  Seriously  by  Michael  Harrington 
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How  to  Manage  Your  Time: 

Everybody's  _   by  Peter  F. 
No.  1  f^HL  Drucker  bhrling^me 

Problem  ^^^k^ 

:  mm 


New  York's  Late-Blooming  University 
Diary  of  a  Russian  Surgeon 


CLASS    ENCLOSED  PROMENADE 

Who  was  it  who  said  all  heroic  deeds  .Why  is  it  you  can  see  more  stars 

and  all  great  books  were 
conceived  in  the  open  air?   (  ^ 


from  the  deck  of  a  good  ship  than 
you  can  from  anywhere  else? 


m  s  s 


 \  Cz  ' 


Strike  up  a  conversation 
with  the  attractive  couple 
at  the  next  table. 
_       -~    They  may 

OflUpjpQf^Oa^_^be  the  ones 
)\jl}A6bM=\  \  \  who  crossed 


XV\  cms  koom  rviv 


3>8 


You'll  be  at  home  in  the 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  before  you 
arrive  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix. 


$  9S2& 


Q 


How  long  has  it  been  since  you 

danced  till  dawn  or  heard 

a  Dutch  orchestra  play  Stardust? 


GLASS     ENCLOSED  PROMENADE 


J-J/O  CLU4  ROOM 


s.s.  Rotterdam  under  Netherlands  registry. 
A  modern  Dutch  ship  run  by  people  who 
like  Americans  and  act  that  way. 


24  different  m 
times  on  Holland-/  era 


Welcome  to  our  clul  oor 
By  your  second  n 
sea,  it'll  be  filled 
with  old  friem 


Why,  in  this  fast-moving  world  of  ours,  would  any  « 
want  to  take  the  time  for  an  ocean  voyage  to  Eurcx 


you  pay 

for  all  the  glamour  of  a  fine  hotel  in  Europe? 
Four  great  meals  a  day,  entertainment  every 
night  included  on  a  Holland-America  ticket. 


PROMENADE  DECK 
s.s.  ROTTERDAM 


Once  you  see  the  sun  go  down  on 
the  44th  parallel,  or  feel  your  first  ocean  breeze 
you'll  begin  to  understand 
the  sea  wasn't  made  to  fly  over. 

"V — '. 


Sail  Holland-America  to  Ireland,  England,  France  or  Holland. 
Or  if  you'd  like  to  cruise  with  us  to  the  West  Indies, 

Europe,  around  the  world  or  to  the  Orient  and  Pacific, 
call  your  travel  agent  or  write  for  literature  to 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE  (609  5th  Avenue,  Dept.  E,  New  York  1001 


HOLLAND-AMERICA  I'M 


(|ie  reason  phone  costs  haven't  gone  up  with  living  costs 
that  Western  Electric  is  part  of  the  Bell  System. 


Since  1940  consumer  prices 
hi'  gone  up  127  per  cent.  But 

loj  i  and  intrastate  telephone  rates 
K;  gone  up  only  45  per  cent.  And 
lol  distance  telephone  rates  have 
■  ally  gone  down  22  per  cent, 
leeping  phone  costs  down  is  the 


<  of  everyone  in 
Bell  System. 


Western  Electric's  specific  role? 
Keeping  down  the  price  of  equip- 
ment the  Bell  telephone  companies 
buy  from  us,  not  only  the  products 
we  make,  but  the  products  we  buy, 
too.  And  we  buy  a  lot. 

Last  year  we  spent  over  a  billion 
dollars  purchasing  raw 
materials  and 


supply  items  from  over  40,000 
firms.  Most  of  these  companies 
are  small  businesses. 

To  keep  prices  down,  we  encour- 
age new  cost-cutting  ideas  on  the 
part  of  our  suppliers.  Ideas  involv- 
ing packaging,  processes,  ma- 
terials —  even  basic  changes  in  the 
products  themselves.  We  look  for 
new  products  to  do  a  quality  job  at 
lower  cost. 

What  did  this  mean  in  terms  of 
our  supply  business?  Although 
wholesale  prices  of  all  industrial 
commodities  (except  farm  prod- 
ucts and  goods)  have  gone  up  31 
per  cent  since  1950,  prices  of  sup- 
plies Western  Electric  purchases 
for  the  Bell  telephone  companies 
have  increased  only  11  per  cent. 

Keeping  costs  down  is  as  import- 
ant to  Western  Electric  as  it  is  to 
your  Bell  telephone  company. 
We're  on  the  same  Bell  System 
team.  We  have  been  since  1882, 
working  together  with  the  same 
purpose:  to  continue  to  bring  you 
the  world's  finest  telephone  service 
at  low  cost. 

'jjy  Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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J  CAN  CONTINUOUSLY  ACQUIRE  VALUABLE  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  LIKE  THESE 
as  a  member  of  the  BOOKOFTHEMONTH  CLUB 


Jin  by  choosing  any  of  the  sets  below 


[UP  TO  SIX  VOLUMES] 


FOR  ONLY  $1 A  VOLUME 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


UGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  Club  Selections  or  Alternates  within  the  next  twelve  months 
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4.  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

NSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 

Retail  prices, 
ought  separately, 
total  $39 


469.  THE  NEW  ILLUS- 
TRATED MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR  HOME  USE 

Edited  by 

ROBERT  E.  ROTH  ENBERG,  M.D. 

Retail  price  $50 


281.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  Wor  Years 

by  CARL  SANDBURC 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $40 


506.  GREAT 
RELIGIONS  OF 
MODERN  MAN 

Retail  price 
$24 


115.  OUR  WORLD 
AND  THE 
UNIVERSE 
AROUND  IT 

Retail  price  $40 


560.  BERNARD  SHAW 
Complete  Plays 
with  Prefaces 

Retail  price  $45 


.  E  WORLD 
«  E  PAST 


rated 
ice  $20 


428.  THE  WORLD 
Of  MATHEMATICS 

Edited  by 

JAMES  r.  NEMC'MAN 

Retail  price  $25 


509.  THE  OXFORD 
BOOKS  OF 
AMERICAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

Retail  prices 
total  $14.50 


L       1.  J 


321.  THE  WORLD 
OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited  by 

C.  B  LEVITAS 

Retail  price 
$17.50 


IF  YOU  PREFER,  YOU  MAY  CHOOSE  THIS 
9- VOLUME   SET  FOR   $1.50  A  VOLUME 


289.  THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

by  WILL  DHRANT  iind  ARIEL  PU  RANT 

Retail  price  $98 


165.  THE  BIBLE 
AS  HISTORY 
IN  PICTURES 

by  VfERNER 
KELLER 

Retail  price 
$14.90 


An  unprecedented  home-library  building  plan 
every  book-reading  family  should  know  about 


I  tVIOUS  PURPOSE  OF  this  sug- 
S  I  trial  is  to  have  you  discover, 
m?xperience,  the  extraordinary 
1  :y  you  will  have  to  acquire  a 

■  led  library  at  little  cost- 
Ine  Club's  unique  Book-Divi- 
Mtm.  The  system  is  simple:  If 
'ij  tue  after  this  trial,  with  every 

■  :tion— or  Alternate— you  buy 
Srceive  a  Book-Dividend  Cer 
if  ich,  together  with  a  nominal 

k  redeemed  for  your  choice 
I  library  volume.  At  present 
H»  100  differpnt  works  are 
I  or  this  purpose  and  most  of 
'4  s  call  for  only  one  Certificate 
I  or  $1.50— occasionally  more 
^usually  expensive  volume. 

Cj '  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE? 

I  of  the  amount  members  pay 
«  ooks  they  buy  is  accumu- 


lated and  invested  in  entire  editions 
of  valuable  books  and  sets  through 
special  contractual  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  in  each  case.  These  are 
the  Club's  Book-Dividends,  and  mem- 
bers are  free  to  choose  among  them, 
sk  GOOD  SENSE  •  No  less  im- 
portant than  this  almost  incredible 
library-building  plan  are  three  other 
long-proved  benefits  of  membership. 
First,  members  have  a  wide  choice 
among  the  best  new  books— at  least 
200  a  year  Second,  the  Club's  prices 
to  members  average  20%  below  retail 
prices— a  continuing  economy  over  and 
above  Book-Dividend  savings.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  the 
Club's  unique  method  of  operation 
really  insures  you  against  missing  the 
new  books  you  fully  intend  to  read,  but 
so  often  fail  to  through  overbusyness. 


r—  DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY. .  .ft  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-12 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10014 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  library  set  or  sets— up  to  six  volumes— 
whose  number(s)  I  have  indicated  in  the  box  below,  billing 
me  $1  for  each  volume  (ll.so  a  volume  if  I  select  the  9-vol- 
ume  Story  of  Civilization) .  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three 
monthly  Selections— or  Altcnates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a 
member.  Members'  prices  for  these  books  average  20%  less 
than  retail  prices.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership 
any  time  after  buying  these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after 
the  trial.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate  with 
every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy  under  the  system  de- 
scribed at  left.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  ship- 
ments to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.)  please  note: 
Occasionally  the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more  books  together 
at  a  special  combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a 
single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
INDICATE  BY  NUMBER(S)  IN  BOX  THE  SET  OR  SETS  YOU  WANT 


MR. 
MRS. 
MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 


-4cMress . 


6-06 


City. 


.  Slute. 


Zip 
Code. 


The  Iradrmarke  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK- DIVIDEND  are  reaie- 
tered  by  tlook-ot-tht-Month  Club,  inc.,  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  and  in  Canada. 


MOHT 
BLANC 


o 


The 
Magnificent 

Diplomat 

No  other  fountain  pen  is 
"built"  like  the  magnificent 
MONTBLANC!  Man-size-big 
enough  to  fill  a  man's  grip 
and  take  a  man's  handling. 
Exclusive,  extra-large,  14-karat 
gold  point  with  etched  facing 
assures  super-smooth  writing 
action,  responds  to  pen  pres- 
sure, and  gives  a  man  a  new 
"personality  on  paper".  Its 
giant  ink  capacity  is  a  man- 
pleasing  feature  too! 

Many  pen  experts  here  and 
abroad  consider  the  MONT- 
BLANC to  be  the  finest  pen 
ever  designed.  It's  Europe's 
most  prized  pen,  classic  in 
beauty,  unmatched  in  writing 
ease.  There's  a  MONTBLANC 
point,  from  extra  fine  to  triple 
broad,  to  suit  every  hand. 

$33  is  a  small  price  for  this 
superb  writing  instrument— 
a  lifetime  gift  imported  by 
KOH-I-NOOR,  Inc.,  Blooms- 
bury,  N.J.  Beautifully  gift 
boxed.  Engraving  optional  at 
low  cost.  Other  MONTBLANC 
pens  at  $7.95  to  $178.  Also 
desksets  in  choice  onyxes 
from  $27.50  to  $93. 
At  line  stores  and  pen  shops  every- 
where, including  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch,  NYC,  Chicago  &  San 
Francisco;  Bloomingdale's, 
NYC  ;  Bullock's  Wilshire,  LA.; 
Dayton's,  Minneapolis;  Higbee's, 
Cleveland;  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indian- 
apolis; Ivey's,  lacksonvdle,  John 
Wanamaker,  A.  Pomerantz,  Phil-i 
adelphia;  Filenc's,  Jordan  Marsh 
and  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Bos- 
ton, Famous  Barr,  St  I  inns;  lib- 
erty House,  Honolulu;  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago;  Neiman  Marcus, 
Dallas,  I.  Magnin,  Calil ,  Ore., 
Wash.;  lulius  Garfmckel,  Wash., 
DC  ;  Hutzler's,  Baltimore;  Hud- 
son's, Detroit,  and  at  leading  col- 
lege bookstores  and  stationers.  , 


Letters 


Whose  Hero? 

I  was  shocked  to  read  the  article 
"My  Hero  LBJ"  [  Larry  L.  King,  Oc- 
tober |.  The  language  used  is  filthy 
and  dirty  and  I  don't  believe  it  was 
ever  uttered  by  the  President.  The 
author  must  really  be  an  opponent  of 
the  President  instead  of  regarding 
him  as  a  hero.  Perhaps  the  title  was 
intended  to  be  sarcastic. 

Richard  P.  Daniel 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  "My  Hen i  LBJ"  Larry  King  at- 
tacks President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rayburn,  and  the  credentials  commit- 
tee of  the  1956  Texas  Democratic 
( '(invention. 

Author  King  writes  as  though  he 
ate  too  many  screw  beans  from  the 
mesquite  trees  on  his  poor  pappy's 
farm.  .  .  . 

I  was  a  member  of  the  credentials 
committee  at  the  1956  Texas  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Fort  Worth.  .  .  . 
The  true  issue  at  the  convention  was 
whether  to  follow  Governor  Price 
Daniels  or  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 
in  the  selection  of  members  on  the 
State  Executive  Committee.  The 
credentials  committee  agreed  with 
Senator  Johnson  that  the  Governor's 
choice  should  prevail. 

The  El  Paso  delegation  seemed 
confused,  they  emotionally  believed 
it  was  a  light  between  "Labor  Unions 
and  Loyal  Democrats"  whom  they 
supported  and  what  they  called 
"Shivercrats"  whom  they  demonized 
in  every  speech.  Many  of  us  creden- 
tials-committee members  had  at- 
tended a  meeting  the  night  before 
where  the  "Loyal  Democrats"  were 
milking  emotional  speeches  advocat- 
ing using  guns  to  force  their  way  into 
the  convention  since  they  had  held 
no  authorized  credentials  for  en- 
trance. Senator  Johnson  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  at  the  conven- 
tion. .  .  .  Fra/.kr  Edmonds 
Commerce.  Tex. 

Larry  King's  recollection  of  Dudley 
T.  Dougherty's  campaign  against 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  egregiously  mis- 

Hin  iter's  Mn  dtf.  in? .  December  I  Hilt! 


taken  .  .  .  Mr.  Dougherty  am  m 
means  see  eye  to  eye  politic  [yj 
his  views  are  far  more  levneai 
and  rational  than  Mr.  King  ;  rge 
Moreover,  if  Mr.  Dougherty  i  >pei 
criticism  for  "making  dej  kj 
bends  to  King  Oil,"  a  prereq  sift 
political  survival  in  Texas,  M  Kit 
hero  is  hardly  exempt  fro  s'l 
criticism.  Alan  M.  L  jfw 

Harrisvil  N, 

I  usually  cut  out  all  pic  res 
LBJ,  stab  them  full  of  holes,  a  1 « 
them  over  a  slow  fire,  but  by  (et 
I  reached  page  63  of  the  cto 
Harper's  I  was  exhausted  so  >ur 
the  whole  magazine. 

(Mrs. )  Billie  Dapsti 
San  BernardinCi 

Larry  King  has  dipped  his  ft; 
in  bile  and  painted  his  own  pjjur 
President  Johnson.  That  pid.'e 
certainly  never  hang  in  tb.W 
House,  though  Bertrand  Ri  ell 
even  Eric  Goldman  might  t  r 
for  it.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  different  picture  B 
As  a  human  being  and  as  a  P  sit 
I  am  sure  that  he  falls  well  of 
perfection.  ...  It  is  no  secret  ia' 
often  resents  criticism,  that  9 
hard  man  to  work  for,  and  at 
blows  his  top  from  time  to  tiirj  .'- 
can  think  of  very  few  hard-M'k 
and  effective  executives  to  wh  1 1 
wouldn't  apply. 

The  first  President  to  w/Hi 
would  apply  was  George  Wash? 
Yes,  George  Washington  was  -  * 
first  President  to  blow  his  sta11  fl 
I>ress  attacks.  In  1793  Jeffer  n 
scribed  ...  hi  in  at  a  Cabinet  m  ti 

"The  Presdt  was  much  in'in 
got  into  one  of  those  passion! 
he  cannot  command  himself,  n 
much  on  the  personal  abuse  wh  t 
been  bestowed  on  him"  and  sai  I 
by  god  he  had  rather  be  in  hill 
than  in  his  present  situation, 
earlier  occasion  Jefferson  rep< 
Madison  that  Washington  "isil 
tremely  affected  by  the  attack 
&  kept  nil  on  him  in  the  public  P1 
I  think  he  feels  these  thing"" 
than  any  person  I  ever  yet  met  i 
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NFORMATION  FROM  MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Skoals  to  discuss  with  your  broker 
);fore  you  invest  in  stocks  or  bonds. 


Growth,  income,  safety... how  to  match  one  of  these  goals 
to  your  needs ...  4  guides  to  wise  investing . . .  new  Exchange  booklet. 


imated  that  more  than  20  mil- 
:ople  own  shares  in  American 
ss.  You  may  be  one  of  them, 
haps  you  are  just  beginning  to 
urself  in  the  role  of  investor, 
circumstances  may  have  im- 
oj  1,  and  you  see  your  way  clear  to 
itl  i  some  of  your  funds  to  work,  in 
irket. 


now,  you  may  be  puzzling  the 
m  of  what  your  investment  goal 
be.  Your  answer  may  be  in  the 
ng: 

VTH:  Your  goal  may  be  to  bene- 
n  your  investment  in  later  years 
?lp  finance  a  college  education,  to 
n  your  retirement  years,  even  to 
our  family  to  some  long-talked- 
vacation  or  luxury. 

 #  

u  consider  common  stocks  of 
mies  which  strike  you  as  having 
irospects  of  growing  as  the  years 
Although  the  past  doesn't  guar- 
he  future,  many  common  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
;e  have  grown  impressively 
;h  the  years. 

 *  

ty growth  is  one  thing;  the  dazzle 
"high  flyers"  may  be  another. 
'<  sure  thing  is  that  stock  prices 
d  flow  for  many  reasons,  so  there 
in  any  investment. 

 #  

ME:  If  your  ambition  is  to  spice 
e^ular  income  with  dividends — a 
income  to  ease  the  way  through 
t  expenses  or  add  to  your  share 
s  good  things  as  you  go  along — 
Merest  may  focus  mainly  on  a 


stock's  dividend  record  and  prospects. 
Possibly  preferred  stocks  or  bonds. 


Some  500  stocks  listed  on  the  Exchange 
have  paid  quarterly  dividends  for  20 
years  or  more  without  a  miss. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  INVESTMENT  GUIDE 

"stocks  on  the  big  board"  is  a  com- 
prehensive investment  guide  published 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

This  new  32-page  booklet  groups 
by  industries  more  than  900  common 
stocks  out  of  some  1,200  listed  on  the 
Exchange  . .  .  makes  it  easy  to  compare 
the  growth  in  earnings  per  share,  yield 
and  dividend  record  of  each  stock  with 
other  stocks  in  its  group. 

The  booklet  also  describes  guide- 
lines for  wise  investing,  the  significance 
of  listed  stocks,  and  the  services  of- 
fered by  member  firms.  And  it  tells 
about  the  role  of  investing  in  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

To  get  your  free  copy  send  the  cou- 
pon below. 


A  company  usually  pays  a  fixed  return 
on  preferred  stock  and  bonds.  But,  on 
common  stock,  it  may  share  its  prosper- 
ity by  increasing  the  dividend — or,  in 
adverse  times,  cut  it  back  or  even  pay 
none. 

SAFETY:  While  growth  and  income 
may  have  a  cheerful  riii£,  perhaps  your 
circumstances  suggest  a  more  conserva- 
tive tack.  Then  you  would  weigh  the 
relative  safety  of  principal  comhined 
with  a  good  yield  that  high-grade  pre- 
ferred stocks  or  bonds  might  offer. 


Settling  your  mind  on  a  realistic  goal  is 
just  one  of  f  our  guidelines  that  wise  in- 
vestors usually  follow. 

 #  

A  second  is  to  consider  investing  only 
money  you  don't  expect  to  need  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  for  living  expenses 
and  the  emergencies  that  can  unex- 
pectedly appear  in  every  life. 

 *  

A  third  is  to  ask  your  broker  for  facts 
and  advice  in  appraising  a  company's 
business  picture  before  you  apply  your 
judgment. 

 #  

The  fourth  guideline  is  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  a  registered  representative  in  a 
member  firm  of  the  Exchange.  He's  not 
infallible — who  is? — but  his  knowledge 
of  investing  can  often  help  light  your  way. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


Send  for  Free  Booklet:  "stocks  on  the 
big  board,"  new  32-page  guide  groups 
more  than  900  stocks  by  industry  for  easy 
comparisons.  Valuable  to  both  new  and 
exper.enced  investors. 

Mail  to  a  member  firm  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  your  community,  or  to 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  6-SH, 
P.O.  Box  1070,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


A  brilliant  idea. 


Light  the  lamp 
at  lunch. 


Imported  gin  for  magnificent  martinis. 

TILLED  ENGLISH  DRY  GIN.100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS, 91  PROOHMPORTED  BY  McKESSON&ROBBINS,INC.,N.Y.©McK&R,1966 
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But  of  course  Jefferson  had  n 
met  LBJ. 

In  1062  two  American  histoi 
wrote  of  another  President:  "It 
the  smart  thing  .  .  .  for  intellec 
in  general  and  writers  in  partic 
to  hold  the  President  up  to  rid* 
thereby  proving  that  they  thems 
were  sophisticated."  That  Presi 
was  Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Every  President  has  been  call1 
scoundrel  and  worse  by  his  eneil 
...  It  seems  to  me  both  woefulh 
fair  and  a  national  misfortune  th 
many  committed  liberals  and  inti 
tuals  such  as  Mr.  King  don't  like 
They  admit  that  he  has  done  a 
mendous  job  on  his  domestic 
gram,  but  they  don't  like  the 
with  which  he  has  won  his  victi 
.  .  .  The  same  people  who  detest 
because  he  didn't  go  to  Harvard 
his  wife  can't  speak  French  to  A! 
Malraux  would  have  detested  Lir 
for  about  the  same  reasons.  .  .  J 

The  thing  that  really  count 
LBJ's  overall  record  as  Preside 
think  that  it  has  been  outstandir 
far,  by  any  unbiased  appraisal.  . 
is  right  that  we  should  see  our  P 
dent  painted  with  his  warts  on. 
it  is  not  right  that  the  warts  sh 
be  blown  up  till  they  obscure  the 
man.  Here's  one  strong  vote  for 
to  offset  Larry  King's. 

Stephen  J.  Spin( 
Washington,  Ij 

Mr.  Spingarn  was  formerly  t 
nrissioner  ami  Acting  Chairmai 
tin  Federal  Trade  Commission} 
Administratire  Assistant  to  P* 
dent  Truman. 


Bobby  and  his  Bandwa 1 

With  William  V.  Shannon,  I  i  t 
pick  a  few  bones  |  "The  Making 
President    Robert    Kennedy,"  Co 
ber|.  ...  If  Senator  Kennedy's  s  t 
ing  popularity  continues  to  mom  I 
even  its  present  pace  he  very  'I 
could  be  in  a  position  so  strong  b,\  M 
summer  of  1968  that  Lyndon  Ji  I 
son  might  be  forced,  in  all  his  poll'  B 
sagacity,  to  forgo  the  burdens  of 
more  years  in  the  Presidency,  cjl 
ing  instead  retirement.  .  .  .  Ther  " 
could  inherit  the  Democratic  ma  I 
from  that  grand  old  man  Harry' 
man,  a  not  unattractive  prospect  1 
a  man  like  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  tl 
Mr.  Shannon  underest  i mates  both  l" 


One  of  the  figures  shown  above 
isn't  a  character  from  "The  Wind  in  the  Willows." 
Can  you  guess  which  one? 


oj  ruessed  the  one  standing  between 
t  and  Mr.  Toad,  you're  right, 
ti  Douglas  Cooper,  of  course,  the 
a|  lphia  jeweler. 

II  Cooper  had  a  very  clever  idea  a 
bi  hile  ago.  He  thought  it  would  be 
I  iteresting  to  have  the  four  en- 
i1  g  characters  from  "The  Wind  in 
1  Hows"  (Mr.  Mole,  Mr.  Badger, 
:rt  and  Mr.  Toad)  cast  in  solid 
B  silver. 


So  he  commissioned  Mr.  Sterling 
Lanier  to  create  the  little  creatures. 
(©1933,  1961,  Ernest  Shepard.)  Shown 
above  actual  size,  the  set  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars. 

They  are  happiest,  of  course,  when  to- 
gether, but  you  may  purchase  them  indi- 
vidually: Mr.  Mole,  $30;  Mr.  Badger, $55; 
Mr.  Rat,  $20;  Mr.  Toad,  $25.  (Also  avail- 
able in  18  karat  solid  gold.The  set,  $2400.) 

ES.  Mr.  Toad  insisted  that  we  show 

f  J  COOPER'nc 

jewelers  by  birth .. .since  1883 
1416  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
F.  J.  Cooper  International  Company. 
2  Orange  St. at  Union, Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, W.I 
 &  E  R.  Cooper,  Colchester,  England. 


this  exquisite  ruby  and  diamond  ring 
here.  It  reminded  him  of  a  toadstool  he 
once  had  fashioned  for  one  of  his  swim- 
ming pools.  (Oh,  how  he  loved  to  sit  atop 
that  ruby  and  sun  himself.)  Although 
our  ring  is  a  bit  small  for  people-sitting 
and  sunning,  it  most  definitely  can 
brighten  your  day  (or  someone's)  another 
way.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Mail  address:  1406  Chestnut  Street. 
Please  add  5%  for  Pennsylvania  delivery. 


Maybe  you  should  talk  to  him! 


His  looks  don't  matter,  neither  does 
his  name.  What  really  counts,  is  his 
job.  Because  this  man  is  a  Merrill 
Lynch  account  executive.  A  man 
who  really  knows  something  about 
Stocks  and  bonds  .  .  .  who  likes  to 
talk  about  them  with  anyone  who 
asks  .  .  .  who  has  provided  invest- 
ment guidance  for  people  with  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  but  a  com- 
mon confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
his  conscientious  desire  to  help. 
He's  one  man  who  never  makes  you 
feel  that  you're  wasting  his  time  or 
that  you  have  to  buyanything,  cither. 

Maybe  he's  the  man  you've  always 
wanted  to  meet— the  one  to  talk 
to  about  your  own  situation.  Maybe 
you'd  like  to  ask  him  jusl  a  lew  gen- 
eral questions  about  investing  .  .  . 


Maybe  you  want  some  sound  advice 
on  how  to  invest  in  securities  with 
good  potential  for  future  growth. 
Maybe  you  want  a  seasoned  opinion 
on  some  particular  stock,  current 
facts  on  a  certain  company  .  .  . 
Or  maybe  you'd  like  to  arrange  for 
a  thorough  analysis  of  all  the  stocks 
you  own.  In  any  event,  just  ask. 
Because  helping  yon  is  an  account 
executive's  job.  He  gets  paid  on  the 
basis  of  how  well  he  performs  his 
job  over-all  and  doesn't  have  to  sell 
a  thing  to  any  particular  investor. 
There's  no  charge  of  any  kind  for 
his  services  either,  except  when  you 
actually  buy  or  sell. 
If  you'd  like  to  meet  him  face  to 
face,  he's  always  here  waiting  to 
help  you  in  any  way  that  he  can. 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  INC 


pea 
lob 
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MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 
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political  perception  of  Mr.  J. 
and  the  real  acceleration  of  thtkert' 
nedy  movement  even  at  thi;  mo 

ment   Paul  plwrf 

Southeast  Editor,  Southern  j 
Birmingham  ,\ 

Though  I  voted  for  the  late  FK 

the  rest  of  his  family  has  no  ; 
for  me  whatsoever.  This  goes  fo: 
ert  and  his  brother,  both  of 
are  running  all  over  the  co 
building  up  an  organization,  alfc 
other  members  of  the  family|vh< 
somehow  manage  to  get  their  1  nei 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazine  ivir* 
tually  every  day.  Samuel  Lc )of 
New  Yorkji.y. 

Rebels  at  Ber  !ej 

So  Mario  Savio  considers  theiali 
foi  'ilia  State  Legislature's  appi  )ri 
ations  for  the  University  nigg  dl; 
f'The  Uncertain  Future  of  the  jjlti 
versity,"  October  |.  And  he  wan;in 
struction  in  small  seminars  lit) 
written  criticism  of  each  stucirtf 
work.  Maybe  Savio  wouldn't  M 
paying  tuition  for  all  this  semlra 
consideration.  California's  taxp;e« 
have  a  lot  of  other  things  to  pajfo 
besides  coddling  its  University  tU 
dents.  If  Savio  thinks  the  Univetj 
is  going  to  be  run  by  the  kids  and  ai) 
for  by  the  taxpayers,  he  has  an*  le 
think  coming.  0.  L.  Brannaai 
Sacramento,  oil! 

Mario  Savio's  .  .  .  objections  t  ■ 
Berkeley  system  and  the  Muse 
Report  raise  questions  which  I 
one,  would  wish  to  see  answered, 
right  that  there  should  have  been 
dent   representation    on  this 
mittee.  Mary  N.  Gun 

Newport  Beach, 

Perhaps  Mr.  Savio's  absence 
the  Berkeley  campus  in  the  acad 
year  1965-6(5  permitted  him  theM 
norance  of  attributing  the  medioiM 
of  the  Muscatine  Report  entirely 
the  Academic  Senate. 

When  the  "revolution"  was  ove » 
left  behind  only  a  string  of  ab(l 
hell-raisers.  The  former  Free  SpW 
Movement  leadership  had  shoWlB 
self  incapable  of  anything  but  ■ 
petual  revolt.  It  created  a  still  greii 
rift  between  itself  and  the  facultj^ 
continuous  infantile  tantrums  . 
With  its  repeated  disruptions  of  " 


As  a  country  on  a  map,  we  lie  sprawled  across  the  top  half  of 
North  America — nearly  four  million  square  miles— a  land  singularly 
rTVT/T^.  blessed  by  nature.  As  a  people,  we  plan  to  celebrate  our 
_4  /      100th  Birthday  in  1967  by  inviting  the  world  to  share  in 
our  Centennial  festivities.  In  the  beginning,  our  forefathers 
*  1%t  m  -pv       came  seeking  wealth  and  a  new  way  of  life.  First  the 
1    -tT*^-^l-^~\A-'-£~^-  French,  then  the  British.  Separately  they  began  to 
explore  and  chart  this  vast  and  unknown  land.  Then,  across  a 
conference  table,  they  combined  their  strengths.  That  was  100  years  ago 
— on  July  1, 1867.  Now  we  possess  this  land  in  common  under  the  maple  leaf, 
symbol  of  the  great  forests  we  have  hewn  down  together. 
An  equal  welcome  is  extended  to  all  who  come— and  millions  have, 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  from  many  racial  origins. 
They  have  brought  us  hands  and  brains,  skills  and  ideas. 
They  have  helped  us  spread  out  over  this  enormous  territory- 
blessed  with  most  varieties  of  climate  and  almost  every  natural 
resource.  Joined  now  by  railways,  highways,  airlines  and  waterways 
...and  linked  by  radio,  television  and  telephone  networks. 
We  are  bound  together,  too,  by  the  knowledge— gained  from 
men  and  women  of  many  races  — that  harmony  need  not  mean  assimilation. 
Today,  we  are  twenty  million  Canadians,  half  of  us  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  old.  We  are  friends  and  next-door  neighbours  of 
the  United  States.  Our  roots  run  back  to  overseas  motherlands 
but  our  loyalties  are  inseparably  linked  with  Canada.  A  partner  in 
the  Commonwealth,  we  are  also  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  sharing  its 
burdens  and  aspirations.  A  land  abundantly  endowed  — four  thousand  miles 
wide— we  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  sharing  our  blessings  with  other 
members  of  the  human  family.  We  are  grateful  to  the  past,  invigorated  by 
our  current  progress,  and  inspired  by  the  challenge  of  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Already,  Canada  ranks  as  the  third  country  *o  have  a  satellite  in  orbit. 

Certainly  1967  finds  us  with  much  to  celebrate. 
Centennial  Year  will  be  a  great  and  glowing  festival.  Nowhere  will 
the  lights  shine  so  brightly  or  so  many  people  gather  as  at  Montreal,  where 
a  host  of  buildings  and  spectacles  are  rising  to  form  a  new-made 
city  of  islands  and  lagoons.  Here,  from  late  April  through 
October,  with  70  nations  assisting  us,  we  hope  to  make 
our  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION-EXPO  67— the  largest,  finest 
WORLD'S  FAIR  ever  held,  and  a  true  mirror  of  man's  achievements. 
Everywhere  for  our  cross-country  Centennial  we  are  readying  new  events, 
adventures,  sights  and  sounds  and  places.  ^  mm 

Things  are  happening  id  Canada. ..for  us,  and       I  HW  I 
for  you.  We  hope  you  will  come  to  share  them. 


Centennial  Commission,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


What  do  you  give  them 
if  they  already  have  a  camera? 


A  fine  Kodak  Instamatic  Camera 


Because  they've  never  had  a  camera  like  this  before.  It's  the  most 
automatic  of  Kodak  Instamaik  Cameras.  It  loads  instantly  — 
and  does  practically  everything  for  them  automatically.  They  can 
forget  about  //stops,  film  speeds,  film  winding,  and  Hash  settings. 
I  he  fast  //2.X  lens  handles  a  wide  range  of  light  conditions  and 
the  rangefinder  assures  crisply  focused  detail  in  every  picture.  The 
Kodak  INSTAMATIC  <S()4  Camera  makes  picture-taking  all  fun 
and  no  fumbling.  A  handsome  gift!  Less  than  $125. 


Kodak  CAROUSEL  800  Projector  — 
jamproof,  dependable  as  gravity. 
Automatic  slide  change,  remote 
controls.  Less  than  $145. 


. . .  and  if  they  already 
have  a  Kodak  Instamatic  Camera? 


A  new  Kodak  Instamatic  Movie  Camera 


Perfect  choice  for  the  super  8  movie 
projector  they'll  need  — Kodak 
INSTAMATIC  M70  with  brilliant  7- 
speed  projection.  Less  than  $150. 


Because  this  superb  reflex  movie  camera  loads  instantly  and 
has  exciting  power  zoom.  It  has  an  extra  fast  f/l.S  lens  with 
a  zoom  range  of  5  to  I  for  wide-angle  view  to  telephoto  close- 
up.  Plus  four  shooting  speeds  for  special  effects... extra-bright 
reflex  viewing  i/iroii^h  the  lens  (no  parallax )... battery  power 
(no  winding).  .  .and  CdS  electric  eye  for  highest  exposure 
accuracy.  The  Kodak  Instamatic  M8  Movie  Camera  takes 
the  most  dramatic  super  8  movies  of  all.  Less  than  $225. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Kodak 

TRADE  MARK 


pours  more 
holiday  pleasure 


JUSTERINI 


PLNNILS  MORI7.  IN  COST  •  WORLDS  APART  IN  QUALITY 

Give  I  &  H  Rare  Scutch  and  give  the  finest.  Handsomely  gift-wrapped 
ant!  shipped  b>  the  venerable  house  ol  Justerini  iV  Brooks,  founded 
1749,  whose  patrons  included  the  immortal  Charles  Dickens. 

v**     I MOI  I   HOLIDAY  Oi  l  I  K:  Hard  unci  scl  ..I  Dickens'  Classics, 
w*  T'    A  (  hristmas  Carol,  David  Copper  field.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  All  3, 
only  $  I  postpaid.  Write  J  #  U  Dickens  Library,  P.O.  Ho\  180,  ClifTsidc 

Park,  N.J.  07010.  Dept.  D.  (Lim.ted  lo  Cont. nentjl  U.  S.  where  legal) 


rare  scotch 
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],  alienated  what  had  formerly 
wakened  student  body.  The 
returned  to  just  "get  school 
i."  No  one  was  left  to  think 
od  of  the  students  except  the 
ration  and  the  faculty.  There 
tifar  more  vested  interests  at 
ie  politics  of  the  "Movement" 
;he  faculty.  That  is  why  the 
ent"  is  dead !  .  .  . 

Daniel  E.  Teodoru 
f  Berkeley  student,  1965-66  ) 
Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


ve 


;ve  that  your  readers  would 
now  something  of  recent  de- 
lts  at  Berkeley  in  educational 
particularly  since  many  of 
o's  assumptions  are  evidently 
misreadings  or  ignorance  of 
s  been  going  on. 
vanted  an  end  to  the  system 

d 


e  courses,  grades,  and  course 
be  replaced  by  instruction  in 
•miliars  and  tutorials  .  .  ." 
,  I  hink,  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Savio's 
)u it  against  the  campus.  Un- 
ii  :ely  for  his  argument,  but 
ii  for  the  campus  .  .  .  this  re- 
i  indeed  being  put  into  effect . . . 
a  (first  note  that  the  Muscatine 
n  surprisingly  so  disappointing 
[j  Savio,  not  only  called  for  a 
a  proportion  of  small  classes 
I  on  dialogue  and  cooperative 
a   self-instruction,"   but  also 
pme    considerable    space  to 
□  iate  teaching  methods  and  the 
«.  f  making  a  conversion  to  such 
|  i  of  instruction, 
lover,  since   November  1965. 
Ijtpus  administration  has  been 
y  sponsoring  a  tutorial  pro- 
ijvith  the  aims  of  providing 
i  tudent  with  some  tutorial  ex- 
i  s,  and  giving  those  students 
sh  it  a  maximum  of  one  tu- 
er  quarter.  This  program  has 
;h  a  great  deal  of  success.  .  .  . 
5avio  accepts  without  question 
entially  authoritarian  notion 
;mall  group  of  illuminati  shall 
to  the  rest  of  the  university 
;  classes  should  be  taught.  .  .  . 
ttitudes  are  now  termed  here 
ve  progressivism"  and  are  not 
'ery  seriously.  The  new  plan  is 
different   methods  compete 
for  the  support  of  faculty  and 
ts.  Nor  are  those  of  us  who 
t  tutorials  necessarily  against 
"orms  of  teaching;  if  students 
t  lectures  and  are  getting  bene- 


Tour  the  Orient  in  sound 

SEND  FOR  THIS  EXCLUSIVE  12-INCH  HICH-FIDELITY  ALBUM 
RECORDED  FOR  YOU  "ON  LOCATION"  BY  JAPAN  AIR  LINES 
"SONGS  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE  ORIENT". . .  ONLY  $1.00 


Preview  the  gaiety  and  music  of  a 
geisha  party ...  a  shopping  spree  in 
Hong  Kong...  the  exotic  music  of 
the  Thai  temple  dancers  in  Bang- 
kok .  .  .  the  exciting  spectrum  of 
sound  and  melody  that  greets  you 


on  your  tour  of  the  Orient  en- 
hanced by  JAL.  Use  the  coupon  to 
send  for  this  handsome,  narrated 
album,  and  for  your  FREE  JAL 
Tour  Kit.  Please  allow  three  weeks 
for  delivery. 


Japan  Air  Lines  Tour  Desk 

P.O.  Box  2721 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126 

□  I  enclose  $1.00  for  "Songs 
and  Sounds  of  the  Orient" 
plus  tour  information 
checked. 


□  Send  free  tour  information 
only. 

□  Orient  Holidays,  10  to  46 

days.  Tokyo,  Taipei.  Hong 
Kong,  Bangkok,  Singapore, 
and  others. 


□  Round  the  World,  up  to 

100  days.  Orient,  India, 
Middle  East,  Egypt,  Europe. 

□  Pacific  Circle,  up  to  66 

days.  Orient,  South  Seas, 
"Down  Under." 


Air-sea  tours:     □  Orient    □   Round  the  World    □  Pacific  Circle 


NAME. 


(please  print) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE. 


.TEL.. 
_ZIP_ 


MY  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS. 


HA1 


UAPAN  AIR  LINES 

the  worldwide  airline  of  Japan 
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IMPORTED 

<h  QUART  94.6  PROOF 


If  this  were  an  ordinary  gin,  we  would 
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fit  from  them,  why  abolish  Um 
The  real  problem  is  to  determiH 
right  balance  of  different  forfl 
instruction,  a  decision  that  we  im 
wish  taken  by  any  administrate 
reformer,  but  rather  by  the  sH 
himself.  .  .  .  Paul  Pujii 

Asst.  Prof,  of  EfH 
Coordinator  of  Berkeley  Tifl 
Programs,  U.  of  Califl 
Berkeley,  mm 

Men  Facing  urn 

S.  L.  A.  Marshall  hasn't  lofl 

touch.  "Men  Facing  Death:  ThH 
struction  of  an  American  Plapl 
[September]  was  as  well  done  all 
book  on  the  Normandy  operlol 
Night  Drop.  .  .  .  There  are  waJfl 
respondents  and  there  are  waiH 
respondents,  some  good,  somen! 
some  in  between,  and  I'd  place  U 
shall  in  the  small  but  happy  ban™ 
know  what  they're  writing  abouill 
Charles  JM 
Sidney  Daily  Sjf' 
Sidney,  1 

I  have  just  read  Marshall's  ai:i 
on  the  destruction  of  a  platoolJ 
twenty-two  men.  The  twenty-U 
man  in  that  platoon  was  my  huslV 
Look  Senior  Editor  Sam  Castan.  h 

Unfortunately,    we    cannot  B 
what  Sam  would  have  written  ally 
his  experiences  with  this  pla  'H 
Instead  we  have  to  contend  with  an 
sion  of  what  happened  by  a  foH 
military  man  trim  iras  not  there  A 
who  subsequently  interviewed  am 
military  men  who  were  understM 
ably  irked  by  the  presence  andqw 
tions  of  a  reporter. 

Even  details  of  minor  import  < 
were  erroneously  reported.  Nool 
Sam's  cameras  were  retrieved 
least  none  were  reported  or  retu)  ? 
to  either  Look  or  myself.  Also,  i 
died  from  a  wound  entering  his  fl 
cheek  and  not  his  left  temple.  Bulji 
I  say,  these  are  minor  details. . . .  y 

One  comes  away  from  this  ar  1 
with  a  series  of  false  impress  i 
about  Sam.  He  is  presented  as  a' 
son  eager  to  see  men  die  so  he  cal 
their   feelings  as   they   face  de 
He   is   reported  as  "enjoying  I 
self  hugely"  during  the  inten 
but  after  the  battle  had  begun 
after  the  soldier  he  was  interview 
got  killed  "all  curiosity  about 
thoughts  of  men   facing  death  I 


HOW  DO 
SWEDISH  GIRLS 

KEEP  WARM 
IN  THE  WINTER? 

There's  a  place  where  people  from  the  cold  coun- 
tries of  Europe  go  to  warm  up. 

Where  the  sun  shines  almost  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  it  hardly  ever  rains,  and  the  temperature  dances 
around  75°,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

It's  the  city  of  Eilat,  Tight  there  at  the  southern  tip 
of  Israel,  on  the  Red  Sea.  (And  because  not  many  peo- 
ple know  about  it,  it's  becoming  very  popular.) 

A  person  can  lie  around  on  an  uncrowded  beach. 
And  when  too  much  peace  andquiet  gets  on  his  nerves, 
he  can  always  get  dressed  and  tour  Israel. 
-  J|  Besides  the  Red  Sea,  there's  the  Dead  Sea  to  see,  and 

W  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

And  there'll  be  the  Negev  to  drive  through,  and  Jeru- 
salem to  walk  through,  and  Tel  Aviv  to  shop  through. 

El  Al  flies  people  to  Tel  Aviv  from  New  York  for 
$535  round  trip,  on  a  special  group  fare.  And  we'll 
also  help  you  get  to  Eilat  and  a  suntan. 

So  warm  up  in  Israel  this  winter.  And  don't  be  sur- 
prised if  somebody  asks,  "How  would  you  like  to  meet 
a  nice  Swedish  girl? "  r-^~^B 

El  Al  Israel  Airlines:  New  York,  Beverly  | 
Hills,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  ^jTH| 
Mexico  City,  Miami  Beach,  Montreal,  Phila-  f  m  I  -3 
delphia,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Washington,  D.C. 
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ritlNIHAII 


IS  IN 


The  Smail  Set  was  almost  500  years  behind  Columbus  in  discovering 
Trinidad.  Bui  now  that  Trinidad  is  "in",  things  are  happening  much 
faster.  It  lakes  no  lime  at  all  to  discover  that  what  you  see  and 
experience  in  Trinidad  is  the  real  thing.  It's  not  imported  from 
some  other  island  or  country.  Here  is  where  Calypso  was  born. 
Here  is  where  steel  drums  first  beat  out  their  irresistible 
rhythms.  I  lere  is  where  the  torrid  limbo  was  first  performed 
by  unbelievably  supple  dancers.  Yes,  song,  music  and 
dance  come  natural  to  the  gay  Trinidadians  whose 
lovely  island  is  blessed  with  year-round  Carnival  spirit. 


TOKilGO 


IS  OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

Tobago,  only  twenty  minutes  away,  seems  to  be  on  another  planet 
This  is  a  completely  unspoiled  tropical  Paradise— a  Shangri-La  for 
those  who've  been  everywhere.  Palm-fringed,  velvet-soft 
beaches  stretch  for  endless  miles,  snorkeling  is 
unsurpassed,  as  is  the  climate.  No  high-rise  buildings  to 
spoil  the  breathtaking  scenery,  but  comfortable 
accommodations  range  from  the  luxurious 
to  the  more  modest.  Jets  whisk  you  to  Trinidad 
in  jig-lime  — make  your  reservations  now. 
PACKAGE  TOURS  AVAILAIM 


m  J* 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 
TKIKIIMII  AMI  TOIM4.0  TOURIST  KUAICII  P.O.  Box  1974,  Dept.  F.  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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gone  from  Castan.  .  .  .  That  soi ei 
sudden  death  was  his  first  shocco 
tact  with  the  realities  which  ni;k, 
his  quest." 

Shepherd's  death  was  hardly  m 
first  contact  with  sudden  and  he  I 
death.  Sam  Castan  saw  men  di.ui 
denly  and  horribly  many  times  ill 
this  in  Santo  Domingo,  on  C.  n 
and  in  Vietnam  during  his  prvo 
trips  there,  the  first  of  which  wc  hi 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  f<| 
best  magazine  reporting  of  )f 
Time  and  again  he  returned  It! 
scene  of  battle  and  attempted  tod 
back  the  realities  of  battle  in  th 
hope  something  could  be  done  tee 
its  continuation.  And  Sam  did  n  e 
joy  it.  Too  many  nights  he  crie  o 
in  his  sleep  and  too  many  tim 
told  me  tearfully  of  cradling  jg 
soldiers  in  his  arms.  .  .  . 

Too  few  correspondents  hav  I 
courage  to  get  out  of  Saigon  Is 
what's  really  happening.  His  fre  e 
excursions  made  Sam  an  edu  t 
guesser  and  a  disillusioned  obsjv, 
of  one  thing  in  the  battlefield  an'al 
other  in  the  Saigon  briefing  root). 

In  a  cable  to  the  Overseas  |e 
Club  of  America,  which  unveifllf 
memorial   plaque   in   my  hush'c 
honor  on   July  5,   1  <)<><>,  Presi^ 
Johnson  said,  "He  joins  a  d<i 
guished    legion    of  correspon 
whose  names  illuminate  the  efjiP 
creed  of  freedom.  .  .  ." 

I  weep  for  the  men  in  that  pli « 
and  I  weep  that  Sam  could  notiC. 
recorded  their  feelings  and  hisov^ 
the  face  of  death.  I  wee])  for  al':!"" 
reports  he  would  have  written  !ii 
might   have   brought    home  toa 
American  people  the  horrors  of  1 1 
before  too  many  of  them  find  n 
firsthand— as  I  did  and  as  our  yea  i 
daughter  Jane  will. 

Fkancks  Elaine  Cai  i 
New  York,  Xm 

General  Marshall  Replies: 

1  f  I  may  extend  my  sympath  I' 
Mrs.  Castan  through  your  colum  T 
would  deem  it  a  great  favor.  Hei ' 
ter  is  very  moving,  lis  every  lin<  <! 
speaks  a  devotion  rare  in  this  woi 

I  thought  I  made  it  clear  that  I  |B 
ored  the  late  Mr.  Castan  for  his  m  I 
courage  under  terrible  pressure  i 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  < 
mitment  to  do  a  war  reporter's  1 
the  hard  way.  .  .  . 

Sergeant  Kirby  told  me  he  was  ' 


A  copy  of  this  ad 
is  going  into 
ivery  Avis  pay  envelope. 


■SSK  ENDING 

rm 

***** 

-t  HouTi  </0 

AMOUNT  EAKNED  ' 

1  «i  Old  Aga  Tan 
*i  Withhold  Tax 
tot  Withhold.  T»« 

r>laM  Duab.  (no. 

NET  AMOUNT  BW 


People  in  this  country  don't  believe 
everything  they  read  in  ads  any  more. 
And  with  good  reason. 
Most  advertising  these  days  is  long 
on  the  big  promise-a  promise  that  the 
product  doesn't  always  deliver. 
And  at  times  Avis  is  no  exception. 
A  shiny  new  Plymouth  with  mud  in 
the  trunk  or  a  spare  tire  with  no  air  in 
it  makes  a  liar  out  of  Avis  ads. 

So  they  can't  miss  it.  We  can't  police  all  the  other  adver- 

ting in  this  country.  But  we  can  live  up  to  our  own. 

In  our  next  ad  we're  going  to  promise  customers  that 
W  '11  get  the  rental  form  filled  out  within  2  minutes. 

¥ou  can  do  it,  girls.  You've  been  trained  to. 

Let's  see  if  we  can  keep  Avis  ads  honest. 


KEEP  THtS  KNVStOCS 
IT    IS    YOUS  ReCEi'T 
tU>  SEAL  T.  K  JUKi.  0.  |  !*i.  OW. 


3  AVI3  RENT  A  CAR  SYSTEM,  INC. 
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There's  a 


Momert  of  Thitfe 

when  you  serve  your  Sherry... 


...that  moment  when  your  guests  taste 
it.  If  it's  imported  Spanish  Sherry,  it  tells 
them  so  much  about  you  and  your  judg- 
ment. There  js  a  difference!  Because 
if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true  Sherry. 
If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 


DUFF  GORDON 


N?28 
SHERRY 

GOtOtN  RICH     FUU  BODIED 


'UIIIO  UNI1  Mild  1"M 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.:  MUNCON  G.  SHAW  CO.,  H.Y. 


in  the  left  temple.  Kirby  was  afl 

pital  case  when  I  talked  to  him;  9 
erred  I  share  the  error  with  himfflj 
wounds  of  the  dead,  when  then  ri 
so  many,  are  rarely  carefuly  chei'^d 
About  the  return  of  the  earned  : 
simply  went  by  what  was  told  mm 

The  main  question  is  whether  m 
trying  to  make  of  the  late  Mr.  I 
tan,  in  death,  something  that  heB 
not  in  life.  To  do  so  would  beffi 
pardonable.  The  story  had  nothm 
do  with  his  prior  background  ■ 
past  experience  in  war.  It  dealt I 
with  what  was  relevant  to  his  rofl 
the  death  of  the  platoon  on  Lanfl 
Zone  Hereford.  Even  as  I  descrfei 
what  led  to  the  platoon  being  thai 
had  to  account  for  his  presences! 
death  having  doubled  the  shock  om 
incident  to  all  concerned.  That  a 
me  to  Major  Siler,  his  host,  anfl 
unusually  objective  Public  InfoBa 
tion  Officer  who  knew  him  as  a  fin 
which  I  did  not.  He  repeated!! 
words  of  the  conversation,  toldi 
about  the  quest  after  thought!] 
"men  facing  death".  .  .  I  could ;o 
dream  up  such  an  exchange.  Mynj 
does  not  work  that  way.  .  .  . 

There  is  always  the  questioij 
taste  in  writing  of  such  episodes.ki 
if.  in  trying  to  write  combat  hist: 
so  that  we  may  know  more  about  |il 
under  pressure.  I  were  to  use 
that  which  is  good  and  comforii) 
and  strike  whatever  may  be  us 
slightly  invidious,  I  would  be  wri| 
fiction  in  another  form.  Holding 
that  rule  when  I  write  of  soldiei 
could  hardly  break  it  in  writinj  1 
men  who  share  danger  with  them 

I  truly  regret  that  I  have  to  nk 
any  reply  inasmuch  as  I  share  s'l 
of  the  feelings  about  the  late  U 
Castan  evidenced  in  Mrs.  Castan's 
ter.  She  must   be  an  extraordil 
woman  and  the  late  Mr.  Castan  n 
have  bad  greater  rewards  out  of 
than  attend  most  men.     — S.L. A 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
preeiation  to  General  Marshall 
giving  t  he  names  of  the  men  who  v 
killed.  One  of  them  was  our  belc 
son.  David  S.  Crocker.  We  had 
been  informed  by  the  Army  about) 
he  died.  ...  II  didn't  make  us  feel 
better  to  finally  learn  the  truth, 
we  would  have  always  wondered. 
I'm  very  thankful  that  he  didn't! 
fer.  Mrs.  I,.  I'.  Croc: 

Med  ford,  Ore, 


Gee,  is  it  wrong  to  keep  the  gift  you  planned  to  give? 


|Dt  that  I  ever  would,  mind  you. 

Still,  it's  hard  to  part  with  a  gift  as  practical  as  the  new 
;M  224  Dictating  Unit. 

'  With  this  28-ounce  unit,  I  don't  have  to  trust  important 
ings  to  memory.  Like  who  gets  a  football.  And  who  gets  a 
amond  necklace. 

All  I  do  is  talk  to  it.  Names  and  places  and  gift  lists  are 


recorded  on  magnetic  belts.  Quickly  and  smoothly.  (Along 
with  my  famous  collection  of  chimney  dimensions.) 

The  IBM  224  is  small  enough  to  fit  in  a  Christmas  stocking. 
And  so  handy  that  it  works  anywhere.  (From  the  North  Pole 
to  a  chic  Fifth  Avenue  shop  to  a  lively  toy  department.) 

Good  grief,  everyone  gets  a  gift  except  me. 

But  maybe  if  I  casually  mention  the  IBM  224  to  Mrs.  Claus. 


For  shopping  information  on  the  New  IBM  224  Dictating  Unit,  check  the  Yellow  Pages  under  Dictation  Equipment. 
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The  Editor's  Easy  Chair  by  John  Fischer 


CHRISTMAS  LIST 


A.  special  holiday  greeting  to  the  fol- 
lowing people,  who  have  done  some- 
thing during  the  past  year  to  make 
their  fellow  men  a  little  more  civil- 
ized, comfortable,  or  lighthearted : 

1.  To  Father'  Brendan  Fox,  parish 
priest  of  a  Catholic  church  in  Brock- 
ley,  a  suburb  of  London,  for  produc- 
ing one  of  the  best  nice-truck  tip 
sheets  in  England. 

The  parish  magazine  he  edits  has 
become  a  favorite  of  British  gam- 
blers,  because  each  month  he  predicts 
the  winners  of  two  forthcoming  horse 
races— and  his  forecasts  have  proved 
remarkably  accurate.  In  addition  he 
offers  a  mail  service,  providing  pri- 
vate tips  for  a  fee  of  five  shillings 
each.  The  proceeds  go  into  the  parish 
development  f und. 

Aside  from  any  divine  guidance  he 
may  get,  Father  Fox  has  an  experi- 
enced eye  for  horseflesh  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  people  who  raise 
and  race  thoroughbreds.  Ordinarily 
when  they  talk  about  the  condition 
and  chances  of  their  entries,  such 
characters  are  notoriously  uncandid; 
but  maybe  they  hesitate  to  lie  to  a 
priest. 

2.  To  his  felloiv  clergy  of  Salzburg, 
Austria,  for  operating  what  man  well 
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In  flu  most  agreeable  beer  garden  in 
Europe. 

As  an  adjunct  to  their  monastery, 
the  Franciscans  run  a  brewery  and  an 
odd  sort  of  food-and-drinkery,  known 
locally  as  the  Franziskanerkeller.  It 
consists  of  a  tree-shaded  garden, 
dotted  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
tables;  a  big  hall,  furnished  with  re- 
fectory tables  and  benches;  a  half 
dozen  smaller  halls  and  porches,  for 
family  parties;  and,  flanking  the  big 
hall,  two  rows  of  tiny  food  shops. 
Each  of  these  deals  in  a  single  special- 
ty one  in  cheeses  of  wondrous  vari- 
ety; another  in  pork,  smoked,  cooked, 
or  raw  ;  next  door  a  salad  shop,  ladling 
out  coleslaw,  pickled  herring  with 
onions,  and  sliced  beets;  a  bagel-and- 
pretzel  emporium;  a  booth  offering  a 
range  of  bread  running  from  darkest 
pumpernickel  to  white  rolls;  another 
stall  festooned  with  strings  of  wurst; 
and  so  on.  Much  of  it  supplied  by 
peasants  from  the  near  countryside, 
the  food  is  uniformly  fresh,  clean, 
tasty,  and  cheap. 

A  customer  wanders  from  counter 
\o  counter,  as  if  he  were  in  a  cafeteria, 
but  he  gets  no  tray,  china,  or  silver- 
ware; the  shopkeepers  wrap  each 
purchase  in  butcher's  paper  or  a  sack, 
throwing  in  a  wooden  spoon  for  items 
such  as  slaw  or  Schmierkase  which 


are  too  messy  for  finger-handling 
His  pockets  loaded  with  such  parcel: 
the  customer  then  picks  a  beer  mu 
(liter  or  half-liter)  off  a  shelf  aiii 
moves  on  to  the  barrel  room.  Then 
the  bartenders  rarely  close  their  tapd 
since  they  work  with  both  hands,  flip 
ping  an  empty  stein  under  the  flow 
ing  spigot  as  they  lift  a  full  one  away 
(Naturally  a  little  beer  sloshes  ontj 
the  stone  floor,  so  they  wear  rubbe 

boots.  ) 

When  he  has  collected  all  he  need 
to  renew  both  body  and  spirit,  the  cus 
tomer  then  looks  for  an  empty  chair; 
usually  at  a  table  of  friends  or  family 
But  if  he  happens  to  sit  down  witl 
strangers,  they  are  likely  to  be  friend: 
before  he  finishes  his  first  stein,  for, 
the  Salzburgers  who  come  here  ant 
an  easy  and  gregarious  people.  Un 
fortunately  American  visitors  rareh 
find  that  out,  because  the  Franzis 
kanerkeller  is  wed  away  from  th; 
tourist  track  id'  medieval  Salzburg 
and  (unlike  many  European  restart 
rants  i  it  caters  primarily  to  the  loca 
working  people.  They  are  made  to  tH\ 
welcome  there,  however  grimy  then 
overalls— and  if  a  man  should  tafci 
a  drop  too  much,  or  pick  up  a  prettj 
girl,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  monkisl 
frowns. 

The  Franciscans  see  nothing  incptt 
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j  -wels.  14K  gold.  Waterproof  (when  case,  crown  and  crystal  are  intact).  Selfwinding.  $135. 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Toronto,  Bienne,  Milan,  Fribourg,  London,  Frankfurt,  Hong  Kong.  ©1966 


It  takes  nine  months  to  make  a  Bulova  watch. 

It's  our  baby  and  nothing,  not  even  fancy  new  machines, 
can  rush  us.  We  find  the  more  time  we  put 
into  a  watch  the  less  trouble  you  have  afterwards. 
When  you  know  what  makes  a  watch  tick, 
you'll  buy  a  Bulova. 
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If  you  want  to 
<r  impress  someone, 
put  him  on  your 

Blacklist* 
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(Over  40  expensive  Scotch  whiskies 
blended  into  1 ) 


in  their  enterprise.  As  they 
;eeps  them  close  to  the  people; 
s  may  have  something  to  do 
e  fact  that  Austria  is  the  most 
c  country  of  central  Europe. 

)  Joseph  E.  Davis  of  White 
New  York,  for  a  unique— and 
virtual! ij  unrecognized— effort 
er  the  lives  of  American  Ne- 

teen   years   ago   Mr.  Davis 
the  Carver  Federal  Savings 
)an  Association  in  Harlem,  a 
2  which,  in  the  view  of  most 
ork  financiers,  was  doomed  to 
'ailure.  For  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
l.tes  in  the  firm  set  out  to  do 
I  ing  which  was  supposed  to  be 
liely  risky:   that   is,   to  loan 
ii  on  homes  and  business  build- 
I  those  sections  of  the  metropo- 
I  rlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  the 
I  and  Puerto  Rican  areas  of 
ronx  and  Westchester— where 
tional    financial  institutions 
l't  put  up  a  dime, 
ay  Mr.  Davis's  business  not 
•>  flourishing;  it  has  a  financial 
that  the  country's  biggest  sav- 
and  loan   associations  might 
In  spite  of  the  tight  money  sit- 
,  which  has  been  draining  de- 
away  from  many  such  firms, 
r  continued  to  grow  this  year— 
I,  faster  than  in  1965.  It  now 
34  million  in  assets,  and  the 
ate  on  its  loans  has  been  phe- 
lally  low.  On  September  1,  for 
)le,  it  had  2,150  mortgages  out- 
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standing,  and  payments  were  in  ar- 
rears on  only  eighteen.  In  his  entire 
experience,  Mr.  Davis  told  me,  he  has 
had  to  foreclose  only  eight  mortgages, 
and  in  none  of  these  cases  did  the 
association  lose  money. 

Once  a  one-man  operation,  Carver 
now  has  sixty  employees  in  his  Har- 
lem Headquarters  and  two  branches 
in  Brooklyn  and  downtown  Manhat- 
tan. And  it  carries  on  its  books  46,000 
deposits,  earning  up  to  5  pei  cent- 
many  of  them  from  people  who  never 
had  any  kind  of  bank  account  before 
coming  to  Carver. 

Mr.  Davis  not  only  has  disproved 
the  ancient  and  damaging  legend  that 
Negro  homeowners  are  poor  credit 
risks.  He  also  has  helped  thousands 
of  poor  people  (including  some 
whites,  since  he  doesn't  believe  in  dis- 
crimination )  to  climb  up  in  the  world 
to  ownership  of  their  own  homes  and 
businesses.  Perhaps  most  important, 
he  offers  a  living  model  of  what  Ne- 
groes can  accomplish  for  themselves, 
in  spite  of  all  handicaps  and  preju- 
dices, to  build  their  own  economic 
strong  points:  an  example  of  "black 
power"  at  its  best.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  his  achievement 
cannot  be  repeated  in  every  city  in 
America. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Davis  is  doing 
something  important  for  whites,  too. 
He  is  giving  them  a  chance  to  make 
an  individual  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  Negro  opportunities 
and  living  conditions— and  to  make 
money  at  the  same  time.  Every  few 
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months  he  runs  a  small  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times,  with  the  headline  "What 
can  I  do  about  Harlem?"  It  invites 
investors  to  place  some  of  their  funds 
in  Carver  Savings  and  Loan,  to  "make 
it  possible  for  more  frugal  families 
to  help  themselves."  Such  invest- 
ments earn  the  going  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  are  protected  by  the  usual 
federal  guarantee.  The  ad  has  drawn 
responses  from  as  far  as  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  in  amounts  as  large 
as  $5,000.  (Anyone  interested  in  such 
an  investment  can  write  to  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Davis  at  his  head  office,  75  West 
125th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027.) 

It.  For  a  different  kind  of  excel- 
lence, to  Mr.  W.  D.  Randall,  Jr.  of 
Orlando,  Florida,  who  probably  makes 
the  best  knives  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  just  a  personal  opinion ; 
it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  every 
one  I  know  who  is  interested  in  fine 
blades.  Randall  knives  are  in  the 
Smithsonian  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Special  Warfare  at  Fort  Bragg.  One 
was  also  displayed  in  Moscow  as  part 
of  the  equipment  carried  by  Francis 
G.  Powers  when  his  U-2  plane  was 
shot  down  over  Russia  in  1960.  The 
seven  astronauts  who  took  part  in 
Project  Mercury  used  a  special  model, 
with  survival  items  such  as  fishhooks, 
line,  and  matches  in  the  hollow 
handle.  In  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  innumerable  fighting  men 
have  purchased  Randall  knives  with 
their  own  money,  at  prices  up  to  $36, 
because  thev  are  so  much  better  than 


In  the  century  we've  been  making 
champagne,  we've  learned 
what  separates  the  great  from  the 
good  and  the  ordinary. 

Since  18(50,  we've  been  making  cham- 
pagne from  American  grapes  native  to 
the  Finger  Lakes  district  in  New  York 
State.  They  have  a  taste  and  charac- 
ter like  no  other  grapes  in  the  world. 
Only  the  finest  and  most  characteris- 
tic of  these  grapes  are  used  to  make 
our  champagne.  By  fermenting  and 
aging  it  in  the  bottle,  we  bring  this 
unique  native  taste  to  its  fullest. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  of  expert 
winemaking  have  gone  into  perfecting 
Great  Western  Champagne  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
champagnes  in  the  world.  It  has  a  dif- 
ference you  can  taste.  It's  subtle  to 
some  people,  obvious  to  others.  But 
it's  in  every  bottle  of  Great  Western 
you  buy.  And  in  every  glass  of  Great 
Western  you  drink. 


GREAT  WFSTERN  NFW  YORK  STATE  BRUT.  I  XTRA  DRY,  SPECIAL  RESERVE,  PINK  CHAMPAGNE  AND 
SPARKLING  BURGUNDY  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCED  CONTINUOUSLY  SINCE  1860  BY  THE  PLEASANT 
VALLEY  WINE  COMPANY  OE  HAMMONDSPORT,  NEW  YORK. 
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the  mass-produced  weapons  is  | 
the  government.  (Mr.  Ranc 
lieves  that  his  knives  hav  ff| 
patched  more  adversaries"  tl ;  i 
famous  Bowie  knife,  favorite  f  i 
frontier  and  of  the  Confederat  m 
during  the  Civil  War.  One  ild 
wrote  that  his  Randall  "accoui  d 
a  large  percentage  of  the  364 ne 
that  I  received  credit  for  killi  | 
individual  arms"  in  World  \  r 
and  others  have  used  them  foi  at 
field  surgery,  for  cutting  thro  h 
skin  of  a  downed  helicopter,  id 
hack  open  oil  drums.)  Most  1 
Randall's  output,  however,  is  id 
hunters,  sailors,  and  fishern  i 
peaceful  purposes;  he  even  n  (e 
few  carving  knives. 

Mr.  Randall  is  a  citrus  gra  jj 
sportsman  who  began  to  makt  | 
as  a  hobby  in  li>.'57,  in  a  backyai  si 
His  son,  Gary,  and  fewer  than  I 
skilled  craftsmen  now  help  h(- 
each  blade  is  still  made  of  t  1 
high-carbon  steel,  forged,  in 
tempered,  and  fitted  to  the  :,t 
tirely  by  hand.  Although  the  i Tt 
is  heavy— his  shop  often  has  tjbi 
iog  orders  for  more  than  a  yii 
body  has  ever  tried  to  compi  l 
him  by  mass-production  irh 
For,  as  warriors  and  metal  ? 
have  known  for  centuries,  z| 
superb  blade  can  be  created  tj 
painstaking,  tedious,  and  (alsi 
stages)  dangerous  hand  era:  A 
ship. 

The  Randall  shop,  in  turn,  ie 
try  to  compete  with  the  greatelbi 
makers  of  history:  the  forger  f 
Japanese  samurai  swords.  Th(  1 
a  very  different  weapon,  to  '\ 
purpose  which  has  now  disapui 
a  blade  keen  enough  to  hack  t»0 
armor,  but  resilient  enough)" 
snap  on  impact.  This  required  C 
pound  blade,  with  carbon  steel  l 
cutting  edge,  a  mild  steel  in  tU 
tor,  and  relatively  soft  but  U1"'i 
iron  on  the  back.  The  skill  ne  » 
make  such  a  complex  instruct 
cumulated  only  over  centuries,  D 
ning  about  700  A.D.,  and  by  th  I 
teenth  century  it  was  air© V 
decline.  The  best  examples  of  4  3 
were  never  equaled,  even  by  thi  I 
makers  of  Damascus  and 
Those  samurai  swords  which 
—practically  all  in  museums 
vate  collections  are  worth  go  ' 
of  your  way  to  see.  Their  em  !' 
functional  curves,  bevels,  ant  1 


1.  Don't  you  think  Freddie's  a  little 
young  to  be  ■•telling  lemonade? 


It's  high  time  he  learned  the 
economic  facts  of  life. 


2.  He's  only  2. 

But  hig  for  his  age 


4.  Wouldn't  they  he  better  off 
making  mud  pies? 


We  have  to  have  something  to  fall 
hack  on  should  something  happen  to 
you.  I  myself  am  taking  up  tailoring- 
I  shortened  all  your  trousers  today. 


{ 


■3.  And  what's  that  mess  Jane 
is  making  in  the  kitchen? 


Baking  is  a  useful  skill. 
She's  jiast  3,  you  know. 


5.  W  ait  a  minute!  If  I  died,  my 
Equitable  Living  Insurance 
would  provide  for  you  and 
the  kids.  You'd  hare  money 
to  live  on,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage, 
even  educate  the  kids. 


I  wonder  how  you'll  look 
with  your  ankles  showing? 


^    Look  ahead  with  Living  Insurance 


The 


IITA8LE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

ln\  '.  Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 


©  Equitable  1966 
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flL  HAVE 
DRY  SACK 


mm 


■  | 


I 


v 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a  great  drink 
before  lunch  or  dinner.  Dry  Sack  has  the 
body  and  superb  nutty  flavor  to  stand 
up  to  ice  cubes.  No  wonder  Dry  Sack 
on-the-rocks,  the  man's  sherry, 
is  so  popular. 

World-Famous  Sherries  From  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


new  yorkTS  Let  this  seal  be  your  guide  to  quality 
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secting    planes,    plus  the 
shades  of  the  three  alloys,  )Jk 
strangely  beautiful  artifact 
of  early  abstract  sculpture. 

(During  the  postwar  occi  ,ti 
American  souvenir  hunters  ; 
a  heavy  demand  for  such  swor  ;  i 
since  genuine  examples  seldoi  c 
on  the  market,  the  Japanese  b  » 
manufacture     modern     imii  i 
These  can  still  be  seen  in  m  y 
American  home  and  Tokyo  sho  r 
are  decorative,   but  the  blad 
about  as  closely  related  to  th 
inals  as,  say,  pop  art  is  to  a  Hiuh 
wood  block.) 

5.  To  the  citizens  of  Los  j 
California;  their  high-school  n 
van,  Mrs.  Roberta  Blake;  and  .i 
chitectural  firms  of  Kress  an 
ston  and  Frank  C.  Treseder  i 
noteworthy  achievement  in  cu 
nity  aesthetics. 

Their  recently  completed  i 
school  library  has  been  acclair  i 
architectural  critics  as  "the  r 
high-school  library  to  date  .  .  a 
tally  successful  layout  that  reel,; 
intelligence."  Students  find  iti 
to  work  in,  and  its  exterior  en  n 
an  already  lovely  city.  Since  i; 
school  boards  are  still  putting  p 
braries  with  all  the  charm  of  .  i 
lighted  jail,  the  Los  Gatos  bill 
deserves  the  attention  of  tax  y 
and  educators  everywhere. 

6.  To  James  Boylan,  editor,  a  ' 
associates  i)i  publishing  the  (| 
bia  Journalism  Review,  for  a  j 
but  significant  step  toward  »  « 
journalism  a  real  profession,  it 

The  key  characteristic  of  a  „ 
profession  is  its  ability  to  disc  I 
its  members  for  malpractice.  AM 
doctor  can  be  suspended  by  his.) 
medical  association;  a  heretical 
gyman  can  be  defrocked;  a  st 
drelly  lawyer  can  be  disbarred.  1 1 
be  true  that  such  discipline  is  api 
istered  all  too  seldom  and  some  i 
for  the  wrong  reasons— as  in 
cases  where  the  AM  A  has  har 
physicians   who  experimented 
group  practice  and  prepaid  nvi 
care.  Rut  at  least  in  these  occupi 
professional   standards  are  W« 
fined,  and  machinery  exists  for 
ishing  their  infringement. 

In  journalism  this  has  never 
so.  A  writer  can  be  punished  for 
invasion  of  privacy,  or  obscenity 


ill  sparked  his  school  football  team 


••• 


pw  he  calls  signals  on  a  GM  assembly  line. 


(II  Geshwiler  is  a  Methods  Engineer, 
larterback  of  the  engine  assembly 

pe  for  Buick  at  Flint,  Micnigan. 

jHe  works  with  miniature  men  and 
achines  on  a  three-dimensional 
)ard,  an  actual  facsimile  of  the 
ant.  By  moving,  changing,  arrang- 

I  g  and  rearranging,  he  coordinates 
id  balances  men  and  equipment  for 


peak  efficiency  and  productivity.  He 
evens  the  individual  work  load  so  that 
a  smooth,  orderly  production  flow  is 
maintained  all  the. way  along  the 
assembly  line. 

Bill  has  always  been  a  quarterback 
—in  grade  school  and  high  school  at 
Beech  Grove,  Indiana,  near  India- 
napolis. The  fact  is,  he  made  the  All- 


State  football  team  in  1954.  Passing 
up  scholarships  at  two  universities 
and  an  appointment  to  a  service  acad- 
emy, he  decided  instead  on  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Institute  in  Flint,  and  was 
graduated  with  an  engineeringdegree. 

He's  the  kind  that  could  make  any 
team,  but  we're  glad  Bill  Geshwiler  is 
in  the  General  Motor's  lineup. 


leneral  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 


MARK  Of  EXCELLENCE 


Sumptuous  idea!  Opulent  stemware  in  Gorham's 
heavy  silverplate.  Italian  Provincial  design. 
A  mere  $10.00  each.  For  gitts.  For  you.  Forever. 
Water  goblet,  6%"  tall.  Sherbet,  4%".  Wine 
goblet,  5Va".  Cocktail  cup,  4V2".  Only  to 
be  found  at  finest  jewelry  stores  and 
silverware  departments. 


These  dice  are  loaded  . . .  with  FUN! 


SPILL  and  SPELL*  .  .  .  the  only  word  game  tough  enough  for  the 
crossword  buff,  yet  fun  for  youngsters,  too.  You  spill  out  15  let- 
tered dice  and  create  crosswords  —  the  longer,  the  better!  Makes 
a  great  gift.  Can  be  played  alone,  with  a  partner,  or  in  a  group, 
anywhere,  anytime.  Wherever  games  are  sold. 


FAMOUS  PARKER  GAMES 


•Parker  Brothers  Registered  Trademark  for  its  Dlco  Word  Gamo  Equipment 
PARKER  BROTHERS,  INC.,  SALEM,  MASS.  —  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Manufacturnd  in  Canada  by  Parker  Drothors  Games.  Limited 
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only  by  the  courts,  not  by  his  pi 
sional  peers.  Indeed,  the  exl 
penalty  of  disbarring  an  e 
writer  from  the  practice  of  his 
is  both  impossible,  under  our  C<V 
tutional  guarantees  of  a  free  j»J\ 
and  highly  undesirable.  The  nl 
feasible  punishment,  thenar, 
would  seem  to  be  public  eondemil 
tion  of  journalistic  malpractic  W 
the  "profession"  itself. 

Even  this  mild  discipline,  how  e 
has  been  extremely  rare.  Since  1 
death  of  A.  J.  Liebling,  who  wre 
notable  series  of  articles  on  The'  n 
ward  Press  for  The  New  Yorkers 
journalists  have  attempted  any  a 
tematic,  informed  criticism  of  jj 
colleagues.  (Exceptions  are  e 
Hagdikian  and  a  few  other  wrn 
whose  appraisals  of  newspapers  11 
press  associations  have  appeart  i 
Harper's,  The  Atlantic,  and  31 
where. ) 

For  the  past  five  years,  how  3 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Re 
has  been  gradually  developing  a 
gram  of  systematic  scrutiny,  not 
of  the  press  but  of  broadcastin 
well.  In  its  issues  for  1966,  its  : 
cism  has  reached  a  high  level-se 
but  never  shrill,  carefully  resean 
broad  in  range,  and  well-balana 
praise  and  blame.  There  is  a 
evidence  that  it  is  beginning  to 
some  effect ;  I  know  a  few  editors 
reporters  who  have  winced  unde  i1 
paddle,  and  even  a  couple  of  pub 
ers  who  read  every  issue  with  a 
tain  nervous  eagerness. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Journa  1 
at  Columbia  University  probabl 
the  only  school  capable  of  attemp 
such  assessments.  In  most  state  1 
versities,  the  journalism  faculty 
dependent  on  the  state's  newspa  1 
for  financial  support  that  it  avoid  I 
tensive  comment;  typically  it  see  t 
role  as  serving  the  local  press,  \k 
criticizing  it.  Hut  the  Review  ij9 
independent  that  it  has  felt  fre"f 
criticize  even  its  parent  univers 
specifically,  for  the  questionable  I 
cedures  it  follows  in  awarding 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

7.  For  a  prime  example  of  Brt 
academic  humor,  to  Sir  Eric  Ai 
Master  of  Clare  College,  Cambn  1 

He  tells  the  story  of  a  Cambr  I 
tutor  who  had  to  send  a  letter  of 
dolence  to  the  parents  of  one  of 
students  who  died  a  few  months1 


J852 


(Order  the  wine  first;  be  a  food  snob) 

s  a  great  deal  to  be  said  tor  ordering  the  wine  rirst,  especially  it  you  have  never  been 
restaurant  before.  You  don't  know  //,  but  you  do  know  Paul  Masson.  So  you  pick  one 
I  in  the  mood  for  (our  4  California  champagnes  and  16  table  wines  cover  a  lot  of  moods) 

ind  then  you  sayfNow  what 
sh  would  you  recommend 
go  with  this  Paul  Masson 
lablis  (or  whichever)?" 


61966,  PAUL  MASSON  VINEYARDS  (please  visit  us),  SARATOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


I  1  '  "/ 


Model  647  French  Provincial  in  Cherry,  $298.50 

Until  you  hear  Magnavox  Astro-Sonic  Stereo, 
you  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  music  can  be. 

Astro-Sonic  Stereo  brings  you  the  full  beauty  of  music  with  unequaled 
tonal  dimension  and  fidelity  from  records,  stereo  FM,  and  FM/AM  radio. 
Advanced  solid-state  circuitry  replaces  tubes  for  far  greater  efficiency  and 
lasting  reliability.  Select  from  a  variety  of  magnificent  styles  sold  direct 
through  Magnavox  dealers  (Yellow  «he  magnificent 

Pages)  saving  you  middleman  costs.       |\/|  CI  Q  QVO 

2  70  Park  Ave  .  New  York  17.  N  Y 


Register  Your  Vote  in  the  Great  Coupon  Debate! 

ARE  YOU  A  PRO-COUPON  HAWK  OR  AN  ANTI-COUPON  DOVE? 
TELL  US  WHERE  YOU  STAND  ON  THIS  VITAL  ISSUE. 

Should  travel  advertising  include  a  reply  coupon? 


YES 


NO 


YES  VOTERS: 

Get  your  vote  to  us  so  we  can  count 
it  with  the  pro-coupon  HAWK 
ballots.  Just  fill  out  this  handy 
coupon  and  mail  in  this  ad  with 
your  vote. 

*"miami  BEACH  INFORMATION  CENTERUlvT™ 

1700  Washington  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida  33139 


NAME. . . 

ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


NO  VOTERS: 

There's  no  coupon  for  you  to  fill 
out.  but  you  can  swell  the  total  of 
anti-coupon  DOVE  ballots  by  mail- 
ing us  this  ad  with  your  vote 
recorded. 

J"jot  your  name  and  address  down  here.^ 
or  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


STATE  ZIP. 


I 

J  L. 


FREE  TO  ALL  VOTERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  ELECTION: 
THE  26-PAGE  FULL  COLOR  '  MIAMI  REACH  HOI  IDA  Y  HANDBOOK ' 
colorful  vacation  guide  to  the  world's  most  famous  resort. 

The  results  will  be  announced  in  the  March  issue. 

beach'VACATI0NIAN11== 
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fore  his  final  examinations.  "In i 
hour  of  sorrow,"  the  tutor  wrot 
should  comfort  you  to  know  thq 
Robin  had  survived,  he  would 
taken  only  a  third-class  degree; 

8.  For  pioneering  in  the  tea\ 
of  American  literature  in  a  Cot 
nist  country,  in  a  scholarly  r<J 
than  a  propagandistic  fashion, 
Jaroslav  Schejbal  of  Palacky  JJt 
sit  y,  Czechoslovakia. 

In  Russia  and  in  most  of 
ern  Europe,  American  literati 
taught  (if  at  all)  to  serve  st 
party  purposes:  to  demonstrat 
decadence  of  American  life,  ar 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  syster 
once  knew  a  Ukrainian  professor! 
used  Mark  Twain's  The  Gilded\ 
to  prove  that  capitalism  was  onp 
trembling  verge  of  collapse.)  Butiiv 
Schejbal  teaches  it  straight,  sirjly. 
to  give  his  students  an  appreciajw 
of  literature  as  literature.  Andjitf 
does  it  very  ably,  since  he  has  hirr  If 
translated  some  of  the  leading  Ar|r-: 
ican  writers,  and  has  written  dorai 
of  critical  books  and  articles  w|H 
any  English  department  wouldM 
proud  of. 

He  is  handicapped,  however,  M 
cause  Czech  currency  restrict*! 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  hinj 
buy  American  texts.  He  is  partH 
larly  in  need  of  copies  of  the  seriell 
pamphlets  on  American  writers  pM 
lished  by  the  University  of  Min.- 
sota ;  the  paperback  critical  editiH 
of  Hawthorne,  Crane,  James,  si 
Twain  published  by  W.  W.  Nortom 
Company;  any  editions,  includljp 
paperback,  of  the  writings  of  Fain 
ner,  Ellison,  Capote,  James  Baldw  , 
John  Cheever,  James  Gould  Cozze!, 
Peter  De  Vries,  and  Randall  Jarr  • 
He  also  could  make  good  use  of  bid 
issues  of  Harper's,  The  Atlantic,  P>v 
tisan  Rcrieic,  Scicance  Review,  all 
Ken  yon  Revie  w. 

If,  in  thinning  out  your  ov> 
crowded  library  shelves,  you  shoi 
happen  to  find  a  spare  copy  of  any 
the  items  listed,  you  might  send  it 
Dr.  Jaroslav  Schejbal,  22  Barano 
Street,  Prague  '.],  Czechoslovak 
Such  a  gift  would  be  a  service  to  schi 
arship,  and  to  international  uncfl 
standing.  A  fair  exchange,  too,  f 
our  Santa  Clans  legend,  which  qui 
likely  originated  in  Bohemia— nc 
part  of  Dr.  Schejbal's  academic  d 
main. 


See  how  suave  Bu  ck's  1967  LeSabre  of  smooth  ride,  what's  the  first  car  ing  a  braking  system  with  dual  master 

looks?  Well,  it  ac(s  even  smoother,  you  think  of?)  So  is  making  short  cylinders.  There  may  be  smoother 

Under  its  influence,  the  roughest  work  of  long  drives.  And  this  year  ways  to  travel.  But  flying  carpets  can 

roads  turn  to  velvet.  But  then  that's  a  Buick,  like  all  GM  cars,  has  added  get  cold  in  winter.  Besides,  you  can 

habit  with  Buicks.  (When  you  think  several  new  safety  features,  includ-  get  a  LeSabre  for  a  lot  less  money. 

"When  better  automobiles  are  built,  Buiekwill  build  them'.'  Still  true. 


Many  people  are  so  happy  to 
get  Cherry  Heer ing  for  the  I 
holidays,  they  never 
drink  it* 


Our  bottle  looks  almost  too  raod 
to  open.  So  many  people  don't.  They 
tuck  it  away  for  a  special  occasion  or 
they  put  it  "on  display."  (That  means 
someplace  where  guests  can  read  the 
label,  but  can't  open  the  bottle.) 

They've  heard  that  Cherry  Heering 
is  pretty  expensive  and  prestigious  and  all 
that,  but  they  haven't  heard  how  it  tastes.  What 
adds  to  their  confusion  is  our  name.  More  specifically 
our  first  name.  "Cherry."  Some  people  think  that 
means  Cherry  Heering  is  a  too-sweet  liqueur.  Which 
it  isn't.  It's  sweet,  but  it's  not  sweet-ish. 

Cherry  Heering  is  light  and  almost  dry.  In  fact,  it's 
one  of  the  liqueurs  that  has  a  real  "refreshing" 
taste.  Another  thing:  Cherry  Heering  isn't  only  for 
women.  Women  like  it  because  it's  good.  Not  be- 
cause they're  women. 

So  please  remember. If  you 
receive  a  bottle  of  Cherry 
Heering  for  the  holidays, 
and  it  says  "Don't  open  'til 
December  25th"—  please 
make  it  this  December  25  th. 


Try  a  "Redhead".  One  part 
Cherry  Heering  to  two  parts 
Courvoisier  Cognac 
on-the-rocks. 


\ 


Cherry  Heering. 
The  most  misunderstood 
rink  in  the  world. 
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jer  Hours  by  Russell  Lynes 


9 VERS  AND  SHAKERS 


[overs 

I  g  with  five  thousand  other  seek- 
1  ter-truth  I  went  in  the  rain  to 
!|  ening  opening  of  the  new  Whit- 
ttfuseum  of  American  Art  in 
(l  York  late  in  September.  A  re- 
ft for  the  New  York  Times,  a 
lin,  referred  to  us  as  a  "crush- 

I  chic  crowd  of  first  nighters," 

I I  is  an  odd  thing  to  call  such  a 
I  minded  gathering  of  art  lovers, 
I  of  whom  struggled  but  never 
I  eyond  the  sidewalk  where  the 
I  graphers  gathered.  Once  photo- 
■  led,  they  gave  up.  What  else 
I  they  to  do?  Getting  five  thou- 
I  people  across  the  little  stone 
le  over  the  moat,  in  which  there 
Sculpture,  and  into  the  inverted 
Inid  or  upside-down  ziggurat  (as 
papers  called  Marcel  Breuer's 
ling)  was  like  pushing  a  paste  of 
bnds,  dinner  jackets,  umbrellas, 
(minks  through  a  pastry  cone. 

hing  that  came  out  of  the  other 
vas  crushed.  It  was  a  classic  ex- 
3  of  the  chic  crushing  the  chic,  an 
wn  version  of  what  has  been  go- 
in  further  downtown  at  the  Mu- 
of  Modern  Art  for  thirty  years, 
e  opening,  in  other  words,  was  a 
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total  success.  Everybody  saw  every- 
body else;  the  building  is  spacious 
enough  so  that  the  art  didn't  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  people,  and  those  of 
us  who  actually  got  in  but  never  got 
beyond  the  lobby  found  a  few  friends 
with  whom  to  go  elsewhere  for  a 
drink. 

On  maturer  reflection,  however,  it 
seemed  only  fair  to  go  back  to  the 
Whitney  for  a  quieter,  less  cluttered, 
and  more  innocent  view  not  only  of  its 
structure  but  of  the  treasures  which 
had  been  assembled  for  its  natal  day. 
To  rinse  my  mind  and  prepare  myself 
for  this,  I  visited  the  Junior  Museum 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
where,  I  had  heard,  there  was  a  new 
exhibition  designed  to  explain  the 
basic  technique  of  the  graphic  arts  to 
school-age  children. 

There  is  something  not  only  re- 
freshing but  sobering  about  exposing 
oneself  to  a  dose  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  being  forced  to  return  to  the 
discovery  of  basic  knowledge,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  about  the  arts.  The 
exhibition  in  the  Junior  Museum  (it 
opened  the  day  before  I  got  there 
with  a  party  attended  by  two  thou- 
sand children,  the  offspring  of  mu- 
seum members)  is  called  "The  Art- 


ist's Workshop— Tools  and  Tech- 
niques." It  is  a  most  lively  combina- 
tion of  movies,  peepshows,  pictures, 
moving  objects,  and  buttons-to-push. 
It  contains  real  works  of  art  in  many 
techniques,  (tempera,  oil,  fresco,  en- 
graving, tapestry,  and  others  land  it 
produces  sounds  as  well  as  sights. 
Next  to  the  watercolor  display,  for 
example,  which  has  in  it  a  real  Wins- 
low  Homer  and  a  real  Demuth, 
along  with  brushes,  pigments,  media, 
papers,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  button  to 
push  and  a  sort  of  earphone  to  listen 
to.  In  response  to  pushing  the  button 
a  voice  explains  some  basics  about 
the  watercolorist's  technique  and  a 
few  sound  truths  about  how  pictures 
are  meant  to  be  looked  at.  There  is  a 
papier-mache  mock-up  of  a  cave  with 
cave  paintings  on  its  wall  and  at  one 
side  the  tools  and  pigments  presumed 
to  have  been  used  by  cave  painters,, 
and  a  dozen  other  eminently  real,  if 
stylized,  exhibits. 

About  a  thousand  schoolchildren 
come  by  bus  each  day  and  line  up  in 
front  of  the  exhibits,  push  the  but- 
tons, squeal  delightedly,  and  behave 
with  every  bit  as  much  dignity  as  (if 
somewhat  more  ebullience  than )  their 
elders  who  go  to  museum  openings.  A 
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tremendous  amount  of  ingenuity,  dis- 
cretion, and  humor  has  gone  into 
making  this  introductory  exhibit  for 
the  young,  and  I  know  few  adults  who 
consider  themselves  sophisticated  in 
the  graphic  arts  who  wouldn't  bene- 
fit from  an  hour  in  it. 

Having  had  my  sights  realigned,  I 
went  from  there  back  to  the  Whitney. 
It  was  a  bright  autumn  Monday  morn- 
ing and  the  culturettes  had  deserted 
their  hives  and  were  buzzing  like  bees 
around  the  new  cultural  bouquet. 

If  the  building  has  a  brutish  look- 
on  the  outside  (in  a  short  time,  I  ex- 
pect, its  now  strange  aspect  will  be- 
come pleasingly  familiar)  it  is  as 
agreeable  a  gallery  within  as  I  can 
remember  ever  having  visited.  I  did 
as  a  guard  suggested,  and  took  the  ele- 
vator to  the  fourth  floor  and  found 
myself  in  a  gallery  that  was  at  once 
spacious,  light,  and  beckoning,  and 
it  flowed  into  other  smaller  areas  with 
inviting  ease.  None  of  the  walls  are 
permanent  and  the  exhibition  areas 
have  been  planned  with  elegant  re- 
spect for  the  size  and  nature  of  what 
is  hung  in  them.  The  opening  exhibi- 
t  ion,  a  remarkable  overview  of  Ameri- 
can painting  and  sculpture,  gives  way 
on  November  28  to  a  group  of  works 
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from  the  museum's  own  collection, 
and  on  December  21  the  "Whitney 
Annual"  of  American  sculpture, 
drawings,  and  prints  will  open.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  avoid  Saturday  and 
Sunday  if  you  can  get  there  on  any 
other  day.  A  friend  who  tried  to  get 
in  on  Sunday  said,  "We  had  to  give 
up.  There  was  such  a  crowd  around 
the  outside  of  the  place,  you'd  have 
thought  there  had  been  an. accident." 

As  I  walked  down  from  floor  to 
floor  looking  at  the  exhibits  on  each, 
I  was  reminded  of  what  the  earphone 
at  the  -Junior  Museum  had  told  me 
about  looking  at  paintings.  It  was 
something  to  the  effect  that  a  picture 
is  an  ultimate  statement  and  that 
nothing  anyone  says  about  it  alters 
it  and  that  the  only  way  to  understand 
it  and  what  it  says  is  to  look  and 
look  and  look  at  it.  The  earphone  said 
it  better  than  that,  but  it  is  a  truth 
that  the  new  Whitney  Museum  and 
its  architect  understand.  Whatever 
the  building  may  say  outside,  the 
works  of  art  speak  entirely  for  them- 
selves and  without  hindrance  inside. 

Except,  that  is,  when  the  people 
outshoul  the  pictures,  which  is  not 
likely  to  happen  except  on  opening 
night. 


over  rolling  hills.  In  its  way  this  c  - 
munity  is  a  model  for  preserving  e 
social  history  of  America,  tho  b 
there  is  no  method,  it  seems,  of  avi  - 
ing  in  small  ways  the  trap  that  \  - 
liamsburg  fell  into  headlong. 

If  you  should  go  looking  for  e 
Hancock  Shaker  Village  in  the  Bt  - 
shires  you  will  find  several  diversi  s 
which  may  prevent  your  getting  tr  e 
at  all.  One  is  a  sign  to  a  Shaker  I  - 
seum,   tempting  but   not  Hanci :. 
The  other  is  a  Shaker  village  in 
Lebanon,  New  York,  just  a  few  m  s 
from  Hancock.  I  went  there  late  ]  t 
September  and  found  it  "closed  r 
the  season,"  peered  through  the  v\  - 
dows  of  some  of  the  clapboard  bu  - 
ings,  and,  if  I  hadn't  happened  o  \ 
man  walking  along  the  dirt  nl 
which  leads  into  it,  and  of  whom  I  - 
quired,  I  would  have  thought  I'd  it'; 
to  the  right  place  at  the  wrong  tin; 
and  given  up.  He  directed  me  to  Kpi 
cock,  four  or  five  miles  away,  a  vwl 
different  community  indeed.  The  in  i 
road,  Route  20,  from  Pittsfield,  W- . 
sachusetts,  to  Albany.  New  Yd, 
runs  right  through  it. 

Once  there  were  several  ShaD* 
communities   scattered   around  ; 
Berkshire  Hills.  Hancock  was  not  1 
first  of  them  ;  before  its  establishm 
in  1790  there  had  been  two  others,  ii 
one  at   Mt.  Lebanon,  where  I  II 
stopped,    and    one    at  Watervl|fc: 
a  town  near  Albany.  The  leader  of  js 1 
movement  was  a  dour  woman  cabt  i 
Mother  Ann  Lee,  once  a  millhandsjl 
a  cook  in  Manchester,  England,  v$><; 
came  with  seven  followers  to  Amerl ! 
in  1771.  She  was  regarded  by  otl 
Shakers  as  "the  female  element]'1 
Christ,"  and  like  Him  a  performer* 
miracles. 

The  Shakers  were  an  offshoot'' 
the  Quakers  and  they  left  the  Socir 
of  Friends  to  practice  the  forms  a 
beliefs  of  a  group  of  French  radi( 
Calvinists  called  Camisards.  They  \ 
came  known,  for  good  reasons,  as  t 
Shaking  Quakers;  their  curious  it 
als  consisted  of  "first  meditatii 
then  trembling,  shaking,  shoutii 
pacing,  and  singing."  They  belie\ 
in  (and  practiced)  the  strictest  « 
bacy;  the  men  and  women  lived  I 
worked  separately,  though  they  ; 
together  and  worshiped  in  their  I 
manner  together.  They  believed,  sil 
they  would  not  propagate  their  me 
bership.  that  their  communities  COi 
perpetuate  themselves  by  making C( 


2.  Shakers 

"Win  amsburg,"  a  historian  said  to 
me  recently,  "is  always  going  to  look 
as  though  it  had  been  built  in  the 
1930s.  In  fact  it  is  going  to  look  more 
and  more  that  way  as  t  ime  goes  on." 

I  asked  him  to  explain. 

"It  is  a  1930s  concept  of  eight- 
eenth-century architecture,"  he  said. 
"It  emphasizes  broad,  simple  planes 
when  in  fact  the  eighteenth  century 
was  usually  fussy  and  cluttered." 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  the 
most  meticulous  reconstructions,  re- 
productions, or  outright  forgeries  of 
ancient  styles  of  art -whether  archi- 
tecture or  painting  or  sculpture- 
eventually  look  like  the  tune  iii  which 
I  hey  a  re  reproduced  and  not  t  he  t  ime 
they  are  imitating  and  are  meant  to 
look  like.  It  is  one  reason  why  forg- 
eries made  in  one's  own  time,  and  1 
therefore  in  one's  own  manner  of  see- 
ing the  world,  are  difficult  to  detect 
but  old  forgeries  are  far  easier  to  spot 
for  what  they  are.  It  takes  no  great 
skill,  for  example,  to  ident  ify  the  nine- 


teenth-century copies  of  Gothic  pal- 
aceson  t  he  Grand  Canal  in  Venice,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  Carcassonne 
looks  like  a  nineteenth-century  archi- 
tect's romantic  notion  of  a  medieval 
walled  city.  It  might  have  been  de- 
signed by  the  novelist  Walter  Scott 
rather  than  reconstructed  by  the 
architect  Viollet-le-Duc,  a  man  of 
sound  principles  and  one  id'  the  fath- 
ers of  modern  architectural  thought. 
But,  though  he  fancied  himself  an 
archaeologist,  he  was  a  creature  of  a 
romantic  era,  and  it  shows. 

My  conversation  with  the  historian 
mentioned  above,  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  arts  of  our  earliest 
years,  came  about  because  I  had  re- 
cently spent  several  days  looking  at 
an  attempt  to  preserve  and  recon- 
st  ruct  a  community  which  had  thrived 
in  the  past  but  had  died.  It  was  the 
Shaker  Community  at  Hancock,  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  sits  foursquare  and 
prim  in  a  cheerful  and  tidy  bucolic- 
sett  ing  approached  by  winding  roads 


|U  CAN  TELL  CHRISTMAS  is  near 
fen  our  Decorations  Committee  gets 
ly.  We  always  look  forward  to  this  happy 
|on  here  in  the  Hollow.  And  we  hope 
|r  holidays  will  be  happy  too. 
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DIMENSION,  AN  INTERPRETIVE  FORM  OF  THE  FUTURE,  NOW 
IN  A  TEA  M  R\  ICE  OF  HEAVY  SILVERPLATE.  44-OUNCE  TEA  POT, 
50  Ol  NCJ  CO!  I  1  I   POT,  CREAM  PITCHER,  SUGAR  BOWL  AND  WASTE  BOW]  ,  $185; 
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SILVI.HMASII  KS  SINCE  18^1  •  fAUMON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


note  worthy 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Just  listen.  The  tone  is  rich,  warm, 
smooth.  For  there's  a  duplex  scale  where  even  the  non-sing- 
ing portions  of  strings  are  tuned. And  a  tension  resonator A 
to  preserve  precious  resonance.  Plus  the  most  sensitive^ 
of  actions.  And  the  kind  of -style  you'd  expect. 
Obviously,  a  piano  to  be  seen  and  played.  Most 
important:a  piano  to  be  heard.The  Mason&Hamlin. 


BROCHURE  ON  REOU 


Mason  &  Hamlin,  33  W.  57  St.,N.Y.,N.Y.  ADivision  of  Aeolian  Corporation 
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verts  and  by  adopting  orphans.U 
of  whom  were  brought  to  them  t 
days  before  the  establishment™ 
ganized  orphanages.  During  thffi 
olution  they  were  suspected  bin 
of  their  pacifist  convictions  of  I 
British  sympathizers,  and  inj» 
cases  they  were  persecuted.  Wm 
Ann  Lee  and  some  of  her  trib?  I 
five  months  in  a  Poughkeepsie  il 
the  result  of  complaints  heard -t.1 
Commissioners  for  Detecting  a  I 
f eating  Conspiracies  in  the  Sim 
New  York. 

The  peak  of  Shaker  memb  si 
was  achieved  just  before  the  Civ  rt 
when  they  numbered  about  six k 
sand  in  eighteen  communities, t'l 
thest  west  of  which  was  in  Oh  a 
the  farthest  south  in  Kentucky'! 
were  looked  upon  with  a  mixt  e 
awe,  amusement,  disgust,  and  p  >( 
They  were  respected  for  their  s  11 
bargaining  and  their  honest 
Dickens  remarked  in  his  At 
Notes  they  even  resisted  in| 
trading  "those  thievish  tend 
which  would  seem,  for  some  una 
ered  reason,  to  be  almost  insep'i 
from  that  branch  of  traffic."  Ai 
ers  they  were  widely  known  for  a 
tabling  their  fields  and  their  sto  i 
barns  as  models  of  neatness  am 
ciency;  "world  people,"  as  the  n 
ers  called  everyone  not  of  their  ti 
were  willing  to  pay  high  pric 
the  product  (if  their  fields  and  m 
because  of  the  quality  of  their  pill 
and  manufacture. 

Dickens   found   them  "grh' 
every  respect.  When  he  visit* 
Shaker  Village  at  Mt.  Leban> 
said,  "...we  walked  into  a  grim  tj 
where  several  grim  hats  were  hi  H 
on  grim  pegs,  and  the  time  was  1 1 
told  by  a  grim  clock,  which  u  a 
every  tick  with  a  kind  of  str  $ 
as  if  it  broke  the  grim  silen 
luctantly,   and   under  protest.1! 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  who  lived  I 
time  not  far  from  Hancock  in  III 
tered  cottage  in  Lenox,  found  "i  II 
thing  so  neat  that  it  was  a  pai  ; 
constrainl  to  look  at  it;  especil 
it  did  not  imply  any  real  delici 
moral  purity  in  the  occupants  i 
house."  He  deplored  "their  utto 
systematic  lack  of  privacy;  thi  ' 
function  of  man  with  man,  and  :  1 
vision  of  one  man  over  another.  > 
he  added,  "It  is  hateful  and  di  > 
ing  to  think  of ;  and  the  so'OBI  ' 
seel  is  ext  i  lift  t  he  better." 


Our  21  -day  in-season  (fall  through  spring)  tour  of  Portugal,  Spain 
and  Morocco  has  everything.  Except  a  high  price. 
You'll  discover  undiscovered  Portugal.  Travel  through  Don  Quixote- 
Sancho  Panza  country.  See  the  Prado  with  its  magnificent 
El  Grecosand  Goyas.  Then  off  on  the  road  to  Morocco!  Play  it  again,  Sam. 
Come  with  us  to  the  Casbah.  The  Caliph's  Palace. 
It's  a  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  in  2 1  big  days-and  nights. 
And  it's  all  yours  for  just  $599. 
(And  that  low  price  includes  jet  fare  to  Europe  and  back.  Deluxe  or  first  class 
hotel  accommodations.  Most  meals.  Sightseeing  galore. 
Plus  plenty  of  local  color  and  high  adventure.) 
For  information  on  our  fall-through-spring  tours,  see  your  travel  agent 
or  mail  the  coupon.  But  do  it  now!  Presto- 


Tour  Director,  Alitalia  Airlines  ''- 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  Voik  10019 

Please  send  me  brochures  on 

□  Portugal-Spain-Morocco,  2i  clays,  $599. 

□  Portugal-Madeira,  15  days,  $34". 

□  Portugal-Spain,  15  days,  .S-149. 

□  Italy,  15  days,  $559. 

O  Europe  on  the  Town,  2!  days,  $775. 

□  Middle  East  □  African  Safari  □  Ski  □  Opera 

□  Holy  Land  □  Isiael  jj|  Mediterranean  Cruise 

NAME   

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


MY  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS 


AIRLINES 


Prices  based  on  21/14  day  round  trip  jet  economy  tour  basing  fares  from  N.Y. 
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There  is  nothing  hateful  now  about 
the  Hancock  Shaker  Village,  a  bright 
scattering  of  yellow  and  red  and  white 
houses  and  barns,  a  meetinghouse,  a 
number  of  buildings  which  once 
served  as  shops  for  the  manufacture 
of  brooms,  furniture,  medicines,  and 
the  packaging  of  seeds,  a  large  brick 
■'dwelling"  which  was  a  dormitory, 
and  an  architecturally  famous  circu- 
lar stone  barn. 

I  parked  my  car  and  sought  out 
Eugene  M.  Dodd,  the  curator  of  this 
"museum,"  if  it  can  be  called  that, 
and  he  kindly  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the 
premises.  Mr.  Dodd  is  a  young  ref- 
ugee from  teaching  architectural  his- 
tory at  Berkeley,  California,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic,  well-informed,  but  not 
unamused  partisan  of  the  Shakers.  I 
found  him  in  the  kitchen  of  the  brick 
dwelling  talking  with  a  photographer 
who  was  working  on  a  picture  story, 
and  whom  Mr.  Dodd  turned  over  to  a 
"volunteer."  The  Village  is  stalled 
largely  by  volunteers,  mostly  women 
from  the  neighborhood  who  believe  in 
the  place. 

He  took  me  first  to  look  at  a  garden 
laid  out  as  precisely  as  a  bowling 
alley,  in  which  tin-  only  blossoms  were 
bright  orange  calendulas. 

"Over  against  the  fence,"  Mr.  Dodd 
said,  "is  a  very  old  kind  of  rose.  The 
Shakers  grew  them  to  make  rosewater 
for  medicinal  uses.  The  calendulas 
were  also  grown  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, don't  ask  me  what.*  They  grew 
no  (lowers  for  the  sake  of  ornament." 

He  explained,  "This  garden  is  just 
a  very  small  sample.  There  used  to  be 

I  discovered  later  that  this  flower  of 
the  marigold  family  was  used  "in  folk 
medicine  against  menstrual  disorders" 
(Webster's  Third  Neiv  International 
Dictionary ) . 


acres  and  acres  of  herbs  and  medi- 
cinal plants.  They  parked  seeds;  in 
fact  the  Shakers  had  a  monopoly  on 
seeds  and  herbs  from  about  1800  to 
1850.  The  place  was  three  thousand 
acres  in  its  heyday.  Now  we  have 
about  a  thousand." 

The  most  interesting  building  at 
Hancock  and  the  most  famous  is  the 
circular  stone  barn  270  feet  around 
that  is  in  the  process  of  collapsing. 
I  had  driven  by  the  barn  twenty  years 
or  so  ago  and  had  stopped  in  to  look 
at  it.  In  those  days  it  was  filled  with 
cows  and  in  sound  condition.  Later. 
Mr.  Dodd  told  me,  a  sanitary  law  was 
passed  in  Massachusetts  prohibiting 
cows  from  being  housed  on  wooden 
floors,  and  the  barn  was  deserted  for 
a  complex  of  three  modern  ones.  The 
surprising  result  of  this  was  that  in 
winter  (the  temperature  there  can  go 
to  :>0  degrees  below  I,  without  the  body 
heat  of  the  cows  in  the  barn,  frost  got 
into  the  masonry  and  split  it.  Now  it 
is  shored  up  with  a  scaffolding  inside 
and  planks  and  timbers  outside. 

"We're  going  t(|  have  to  tear  it 
down  and  rebuild  the  masonry  and 
then  put  the  rest  of  the  structure 
back,"  Mr.  Dodd  said,  "it  was  the 
first  round  barn  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, and  it  was  widely  copied." 

This  is  not  surprising;  it  was  a 
characteristic  model  of  Shaker  effici- 
ency, beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and 
the  sophistication  of  its  concept  and 
structure.  Next  to  a  sentence  in  his 
copy  of  A  History  of  Berkshire  Coun- 
ty which  said,  "For  simply  laying  the 
stone  of  tiiis  building  the  masons 
■were  paid  500  dollars  and  boarded," 
Herman  Melville,  who  lived  in  nearby 
Pit  tsfield,  had  written  the  word, 
"Amazing."  The  Shakers,  though 
shrewd,  were  not  pinchpennies. 

They  were  gadget-minded,  but  only 


when  gadgets  increased  the  efficient 
of  their  farms  and  shops  and  tb 
maintenance  of  their  buildings.  Ths 
invented  the  flat  broom,  now  tb 
household  standard,  to  replace  tl) 
round  gathering  of  broom  straw. 
They  heated  their  rooms  with  tl! 
most  efficient  and  simplest  woe 
stoves,  elegantly  functional,  but  i 
soon  as  central  heating  was  developt 
they  immediately  adopted  it  and  soi 
the  stoves  to  farmers  in  the  vicinit 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  Mr.  Dod( 
pointing  to  a  wooden  and  metal  co; 
struction  a  few  feet  high  that  sat  Ci 
the  floor  of  the  buildings  in  which  tl; 
"sisters"  of  the  community  worked.  - 

"It's  a  self-acting  cheese  press*, 
he  said.  "I  haven't  yet  found  out  hflh»| 
it  worked." 

The  Shakers  were  credited  withtl  . 
invention   of   the   common  clothe- 
pin,  the  circular  saw,  a  pea  shelle 
looms  for  weaving  palm  leaves  inu 
bonnets,  and  a  host  of  other  device 
a  great  many  of  which  are  to  be  see 
in  the  "Brethren  Shop,"  the  "Sister 
Shop,"  and   the   "Brick  Dwelling, 
neatly  displayed  in  the  rooms  in  whic 
they  were  originally  used.  The  Shal 
ers  were  weavers  and  coopers  an 
tanners  and  harness  makers.  The 
dried  fruits  and  sweet  corn  and  sol( 
applesauce,  and  of  course  they  mac 
furniture.   Shaker  chairs  were  fi 
minis  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceiL 
tury,   and   they   were  sold  at  hig 
prices,    as    high,    indeed,    as  $11 
Shaker  chairs,  like  their  cupboard 
tables,  and  stools  are  very  light  i 
construction  but  very  strong  and  con 
pletely  without  ornament.  It  is  n<| 
difficult  to  understand  why  they  ail 
popular  in  our  era  of  purism  in  desigl 
( functionalism,  if  you  prefer),  but 
eem    odd  I  hat  I  he\     hoiihl  have  he 
popular  in  Victorian  days  when  rosi 
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lairs  were  little  baroque  monu- 

same  elegant  simplicity  which 
;erizes  the  Shakers'  furniture 
narks    their    buildings— four- 
symmetrical,  and  unadorned 
litectural  devices.  Their  sense 
portion  surely  did  not  stem 
ny  aesthetic  theorizing  or  de- 
provide  pleasure;  it  came  en- 
from  a  sense  of  fitness  and 
ly  and  accommodation  of  struc- 
i  practical  use.  In  the  "Brick 
lg,"  which  was  a  dormitory, 
ry,  and  meeting  room,  there  is 
of  spaciousness  which  the  ex- 
icarcely  suggests.  Women  lived 
side  of  the  building  and  men 
other,  and  so  it  is  divided  by 
jrridors  separating  the  sexes; 
s  an  airiness  about  these  cor- 
Avhich  belies  Dickens'  descrip- 
grimness,  and  the  delicately 
banisters  on  the  wide  stairs 
only  seem  grim  to  a  lover  of 
like  Hawthorne, 
all  of  the  buildings  which  con- 
the  Hancock  village  have  been 
d,  but  eventually  all  of  them 
One  of  those  which  is  now 
or  exhibit,  the  meetinghouse, 
)ved  to  Hancock  from  a  Shaker 
Shirley,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
al  with  the  original  Hancock 

Ijghouse  which  was  taken  down 
Shakers  not  very  many  years 
hen  their  numbers  no  longer 

ijited  its  maintenance.  In  the 
f  Dickens'  visit  and  later,  New 
•s  used  to  make  overnight  ex- 
is  up  the  Hudson  by  side- 
r  and  across  country  for  the 

§  e  of  watching  the  Shakers  at 
;trange  religious  gyrations.  It 
tly  was  quite  a  show,  a  sort  of 
sed  and  disciplined  mass  ec- 
Unfortunately,  Dickens  did  not 
"or  himself,  but  he  wrote:  "The 
is  said  to  be  unspeakably  ab- 

aj  ind  if  I  may  judge  from  a  print 
ceremony  which  I  have  in  my 
sion;  and  which,  I  am  informed 
se  who  have  visited  the  chapel, 
"ectly  accurate;  it  must  be  in- 
•  grotesque." 

4'ock  is  now  the  site  of  a  race 
nd  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
;hat  the  Shaker  Village  and 
ing  acres  might  be  turned 
developers  for  motels  and 
<1  isions    and    roadside  honky- 
k  he  Village  might  just  have  dis- 


Cabernet  Sauvignon,  the  wine 
that  reaches  its  prime  of  life 
in  old  age. 


The  Christian  Brothers  California  Cabernet 
soft-spoken  red  table  wine.  A  wine  made  from 
grape  transplanted  from  Bordeaux. 

These  rare  grapes  take  their  time  to  ripen  on 
time  to  fully  age  in  oak  casks  and  in  the  bottle.  In 

Taste  the  wine  that  reaches  its  prime  late  in 
The  Christian  Brothers  Cabernet  Sauvignon. 


Sauvignon  is  a  remarkably  sturdy,  yet 
the  aristocratic  Cabernet  Sauvignon 

the  vine.  And  the  wine  itself  takes  its 
time, however,  it  matures  to  greatness 
life,  then  stays  at  its  prime  for  years 

A  message  from 
Brother  Timothy,  Cellarmaster 
of  The  Christian  Brothers  Winery, 
Napa,  California. 


A  2,000  year  old  gift  of  fortune 
from  old  Mexico's  archaic  past 


An  opportuniiy  to  own  or 
give  an  authentic  pre- 
Columbian  artifact  for  only 


10. 


6  items  to  one  address  $50. 

Postpaid 

these  exquisite  terra  cotta  fragments 
are  from  fertility  figurines  planted  with 
seed  corn  circa  100  B.  C.  They  depict 
Deities  of  fecundity,  prosperity  and 
future  fortune.  In  Michoacan  where  they 
are  found  they  are  prized  as  good  luck, 
talismans.  Tiny  ones  are  made  into 
jewelry,  larger  ones  are  carried  as  a 
pocket  piece  or  touchstone,  others  are 
mounted  individually  or  in  groups.  Sizes 
vary  from  one  to  four  inches.  You  may 
request  small,  medium  or  large  at  the 
same  price. 

Types  include  the  double  eyed  goddess 
of  the  future,  the  slant  eyed  goddess  of 
agriculture,  the  diamond  eyed  goddess 
of  prosperity,  the  goddess  with  coffee 
bean  eyes  for  bountiful  harvests,  torsos 
of  pregnant  women  for  fertility,  the 
ferocious  male  God  of  virility. 

Each  item  is  unique  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  signed  Certif- 
icate of  Authenticity.  Prompt 
refund  if  not  satisfied. 


E.  Lorenz  Borenstein  Gallery 

519  ROYAL  STREET        .        NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  70130 
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integrated.  The  few  remaining  Shak- 
ers who  lived  and  farmed  there  put 
the  place  on  the  market  at  an  asking 
price  of  $1250,000.  Mrs.  Lawrence  K. 
Miller,  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle,  an  excellent  daily 
published  in  Pittsfield,  rallied  the 
support  of  thirty-three  citizens  of  the 
vicinity.  They  convinced  the  Shakers, 
as  she  explained  it  to  me  on  the  tele- 
phone after  my  visit  to  the  Village, 
"to  agree  to  hear  all  offers  and  rec- 
ommendations" for  the  property. 
"They  agreed  to  sell  to  us  for 
$125,000,"  she  said,  and  when  I  sug- 
gested that  seemed  quite  a  drop  in 
price,  she  said,  "They  regarded  this 
as  their  contribution  to  the  project 
which  is  a  memorial  to  the  Shakers." 

The  group  organized  an  educa- 
tional, nonprofit  (and  therefore  un- 
taxed) corporation  and  borrowed 
$125,000  from  banks.  This  took  place 
early  in  1960.  Since  then  they  have 
had  help  from  a  number  of  individuals 
and  foundations  (most  especially  the 
Stern  Family  Fund  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Bruce  Sanborn,  who  underwrote  mov- 
ing the  meetinghouse).  The  local  res- 
idents of  the  area,  who  used  to  dis- 


parage "those  crazy  Shakers,"  now, 
according  to  Mrs.  Miller,  are  proud 
of  the  Village  and  come  and  bring 
their  friends. 

Last  summer  there  were  about 
22,000  visitors  at  the  Village,  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent  over  the  year  be- 
fore. The  peak  of  the  Village's  season 
coincides  with  the  music  festival  at 
Tanglewood  in  Lenox  about  a  dozen 
miles  away.  The  village  costs  about 
$70,000  a  year  to  operate,  and  admis- 
sions at  a  dollar  each  (and  less  for 
school  groups)  come  nowhere  near 
meeting  the  running  expenses,  much 
less  providing  funds  to  reduce  the 
debt  at  the  bank  or  paying  for  the 
restorations  which  are  far  from  com- 
pleted. There  are  still  buildings  to  be 
renovated  on  the  site— the  tannery, 
the  icehouse,  herb  house,  and  several 
others,  and  some  to  be  "acquired, 
moved,  and  restored."  Fortunately, 
there  seem  to  be  no  plans  for  trying 
to  build  "authentic  reproductions"  of 
Shaker  buildings,  make-believes  like 
so  much  of  the  construction  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, though  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  trustees  to  have  someday  "a  new 
building  in  the  Shaker  manner,  to  in- 


For  7  shillings  more 
you  can  get  this  great  English  Gin. 


SINCE  1761 


CARILLON  IMPORTERS  LTD.,  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  86  PROOT.  100%  GRAIN  NEUERAL  SPIRITS. 


elude  a  sales  area,  offices,  auditolnri 
improved     facilities     for  vifoii 

lunches.  "If  there  is  any  atH 
to  have  this  building  serviced!*! 
lot  of  local  folk  phonied-up  in  sum 
bonnets  and  flat  hats,  I  will  persjaffl 

lead  a  band  of  vandals  to  buifthj 
place  down !  One  of  the  remalB 
things  about  the  Hancock  ShakJVif 
lage  is  its  success  in  escaping 
of  quaintness  at  the  same  time  tit? 
maintains  a  sense  of  reality  IjJ 
the  past. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sjkfl 
Village  is  successful,  I  believe,  i^hst 
those  who  run  it  recognize  thJthl 
history  of  a  community  is  a  n3te 
of  progress  and  change  and  ni  a 
interpreted  at  Williamsburgjthi 
image  of  an  isolated  segment  ofU 

Unlike  many  communities  thakl! 
devastated  by  highways,  "prog  ss 
is  about  to  give  this  Village  re 
markable  break.  Mr.  Dodd  a 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  hig/a 
that  divides  most  of  the  Villagejotl 
the  meetinghouse. 

"They  are  going  to  put  a  ne 
bany-Pittsfield   highway  over 
beyond  the  edge  of  our  propert; 
yond  the  trees,"  he  said,  poi 
across  the  wide  meadow.  "Fro: 
new  road  you'll  be  able  to  look 
on  the  Village  from  a  hill.  It 
wonderful  from  there.  The  Sh 
made  a  great  point  of  having 
places  look  like  models  of  peac&W 
prosperous  farming.  They  hop(  t 
make  proselytes  that  way,  anc 
dently  they  did." 

I  allowed  that  I  had  become  an 
vert  myself— not  to  Shakerism,  Jll 
sure,  but  to  another  sort  of  revela| 
I  have  long  been  a  staunch  suppB 
of  saving  significant  buildings  o|h 
past  especially  when  it  is  possitB 
put  them  to  some  good  use.  One  uH 
as  museums,  of  course,  thougM 
many  museums  can  become  a  pfl 
burden.  It  was,  I  think,  to  Sh"« 
simplicity  with  its  built-in  eleg  j 
that  I  became  a  convert.  Happily  ii 
lack  of  pretentiousness  that  ch, 
terized  the  Shakers  and  their  Vi  K 
has  also  characterized  the  effort  I 
those  like  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  1  ' 
who  have  turned  the  Shakers'  pr  ! 
face  to  the  public.  It  may  be,  th<  -r 
I  cannot  object  to  it,  that  they  ( 
taken  a  historical  liberty  with  1' 
cock.  They  have  made  the  commu  t 
that  Dickens  found  so  grim,  smile 


All  set  to  set  trends... Thunderbird  Luxury  in  2-doors 


Thunderbird  Luxury  in  4-doors 


Now,  an  historic  first  four-door 
rhunderbird  joins  the  classic  two- 
loor  for  1967.  Totally  new,  but 
more  Thunderbird  than  ever  from 
lide-away  headlamps  to  sequential 
urn  signals.  Open  the  door  and  a 
Tilt-Away  steering  wheel  automat- 
ically moves  over  and  up  for  ease. 


Other  standard  luxuries:  new  dual- 
braking  s\stem  w  ith  power  discs  up 
front:  SelectShift  automatic  that 
also  works  lik'  a  manual  when  you 
w  ant  it  to;  power  steel  ing  ;  Comfort 
Stream  Ventilation ;  push-button 
radio;  390-cu.-in.  V-!J.  Or  you  can 
choose  our  velvet  brute  of  a  42!! 


V-!!.  A  moving  experience!  Enter 
the  Private  World  of  Thunderbird 
...where  styles  start  and  trends  gel 
set.  Doit  now.  Don't  wait.  Don't  wait. 

Thunderbird 

I  nitiue  in      the  world 


CREDIT  CARD  p 


Nil  040  I  DIE         |b  \~ia 


Specimen 


With  a  card  like  this, 
who  needs  cash? 


Charge  everything  from  a  surfboard  to  a  luau  on  your  American  Express  Credit 


One  card  lets  you  "Sign  &  Fly""  to  Hawaii  or 
anyplace  around  the  world.  Choose  from  94  air- 
lines. Pay  on  your  next  bill,  or  take  a  year  to  pay 
with  the  lowest  service  charge  in  the  business. 

One  card  lets  you  sleep  at  over  20,000  hotels 
and  motels  around  the  world. 


One  card  lets  you  charge  everything  from 

to  rare  roast  beef  at  over  19,000  famous  re:  i 

rants  around  the  world. 

One  card  lets  you  charge  cars,  gas,  and  g 
That  one  card  is  American  Express-' 

worldwide  travel  and  entertainment  card. 


UmericanIexprei  i 


The  Company  'or  People  Who  Tr 
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Harper's 

Jfc  magazine 


Michael  Harrington 

TAKING  THE  GREAT 
POCIETY  SERIOUSLY 

leading  spokesman  for  the  Neiv  Left  shows  why  it  would  be 
"mistake  to  poke  fun  at  LBJ's  rhetoric  about 
making  American  life  . . .  and  how  young  radicals  might 
se  his  words  for  their  own  purposes. 


n  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  important  people 
■oposed  that  the  United  States  make  a  social  rev- 
ution,  but  without  the  inconvenience  of  chang- 
g  any  basic  institutions. 

The  President  declared  "unconditional  war"  on 
>verty,  and  the  Congress  obligingly  proclaimed 
lat  it  was  the  public  policy  "to  eliminate  the 
iradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty."  Presi- 

nt  Johnson  declared  that  this  goal,  and  the 
)olition  of  racial  injustice  as  well,  were  "just 
le  beginning."  He  looked  toward  nothing  less 
aan  a  Great  Society,  "a  place  where  men  are  more 
mcerned  with  the  quality  of  their  goals  than  the 
uantity  of  their  goods,"  where  leisure  would 
lean  "a  welcome  chance  to  build  and  reflect,  not 

feared  cause  of  boredom  and  restlessness," 
'here  the  city  would  serve  "the  desire  for  beauty 
nd  the  hunger  for  community." 

An  excellent  case  can  be  made  for  dismissing 
11  this  talk  as  windy  futurism. 

For  one  thing,  America  has  not  even  bothered 
D  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  last  generation  of  re- 
,ormers.  In  1944,  for  instance,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
l 


advocated  a  genuine,  legally  guaranteed  right  to 
work;  if  the  private  sector  failed  to  provide  a  man 
with  a  job,  the  public  sector  would  be  obliged  to 
create  useful  employment  for  him.  By  the  time  a 
conservative  Congress  got  through  with  this  fine 
affirmation  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  FDR's 
binding  promise  of  work  was  little  more  than  a 
pious  wish.  In  the  next  two  decades,  scandalous 
rates  of  unemployment  were  chronic.  In  the  late 
'forties,  Harry  S  Truman  advocated  a  health  in- 
surance plan  to  cover  every  citizen.  It  then  took 
twenty  years  of  bitter  struggle  to  gain  this  pro- 
tection, under  Medicare,  for  the  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  sixty-five  years  old. 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  disappointment  is  that 
the  United  States  in  1966  had  not  yet  constructed 
the  number  of  low-cost  housing  units  which  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft,  the  leading  conservative  of  his 
time,  had  targeted  for  1955. 

If  old-fashioned  reforms  have  been  so  half- 
hearted, there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  new  Uto- 
pias. This  is  particularly  true  when  President 
Johnson  suggests  that  fundamental  transitions  in 


i. 
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American  life  and  values  are  to  be  achieved  almost 
effortlessly.  The  corporations  and  the  unions,  the 
racial  majority  and  the  minorities,  the  religious 
believers  and  the  atheists,  the  political  machines 
and  the  reformers,  are  all  supposed  to  unite  in 
making  a  reasonable  upheaval  without  a  trace  of 
conflict.  And  in  a  country  where  the  making  of 
money  has  traditionally  been  the  most  revered 
pursuit,  spiritual  considerations  are  suddenly  go- 
i  11  k  to  come  first. 

In  short,  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  fun  of  the 
Great  Society.  And  it  is  wrong.  For  the  new  rhet- 
oric is  an  admission  of  how  deeply  troubled  this 
land  is.  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  even  if 
that  rhetoric  is  inexcusably  vague  about  how  to 
solve  the  problems  which  it  recognizes.  It  is  an 
enormous  gain  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  have 
admitted  they  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  requires  nothing  less  than  new  principles. 
That  is  a  crucial  point  of  departure  for  social 
theory  and  social  innovation.  And  the  next  step  is 
to  start  talking  about  the  actual,  specific  details 
of  the  transition  to  a  humane  future. 

It  is,  for  instance,  of  the  greatest  significance 
that  the  government  now  freely  admits  that  every 
big  city  in  America  is  in  a  financial,  racial,  and 
social  crisis.  The  present  condition  of  our  cities 
touches  the  very  intangibles  of  the  quality  of  our 
life,  for  here  old  age  is  lonelier,  youth  more  root- 
less, the  streets  more  chaotic. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  program  like  the 
I  lemonstration  Cities  proposal  fails  utterly  to  deal 
with  these  realities.  The  President  originally 
asked  for  $400  to  $500  million  a  year  over  five  or 
six  years.  Senators  Robert  Kennedy  and  Abraham 
Ribicoff  rightly  implied  that  this  was  not  enough— 
whereupon  Mayor  Lindsay  noted  that  the  city  of 
New  York  could  easily  spend  $50  billion  to  become 
livable.  Kennedy,  adding  the  various  estimates 
from  American  mayors  of  the  urban  need  for 
federal  funds,  concluded  they  would  total  a  trillion 
dollars.  He  apparently  believed  this  figure  consti- 
tuted a  reductio  ad  absurd  am ,  not  realizing  that, 
since  the  Gross  National  Product  should  add  up 
to  well  over  $20  trillion  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  this  sum  would  not  be  too  much  more  than 
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the  .'5  per  cent  of  the  National  Product  asked  fori 
by  Harry  Truman  in  1947  in  order  to  rebuild 
Europe.  There  is  little  point,  however,  in  arguing 
over  figures,  for  Congress  is  clearly  intent  on  dis- 
appointing Mayor  Lindsay  and  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Ribicoff,  not  to  mention  President  Johnson. 

A  New  Way  to  Keep  Books- 

But  instead  of  mocking  the  contrast  between 
Presidential  rhetoric  and  Congressional  action, 
there  is  a  more  subversive  strategy— to  take  the' 
Great  Society  seriously. 

A  living  precedent  will  illuminate  the  meaning 
of  such  an  attitude.  In  recent  years  the  American 
Negro  outrageously  demanded  that  this  society 
live  up  to  its  own  pieties.  Words  about  equality 
and  justice  which  had  been  as  ceremonial  as  a 
Fourth  of  July  speech  suddenly  became  the  pro- 
grams and  slogans  of  a  militant  mass  movement. 
And  all  of  this  was  not  accomplished,  let  it  be 
emphasized,  by  conciliation  and  good  will.  The 
dynamic  was  conflict  and  the  actual  involvement 
of  dedicated  fighters  who  were  willing  to  die  for 
the  literal-minded  idea  of  freedom. 

The  Great  Society  is  not  going  to  be  handed 
down  from  on  high  any  more  than  the  Negro  has 
been  graciously  conceded  his  democratic  rights 
by  the  white  majority.  A  crucial  paradox  explains 
why  it  is  necessary  to  expect  bitter  American  re- 
sistance to  American  greatness:  it  is  impossible 
really  to  do  anything  about  the  "quality  of  our 
goals"  without  a  profound  rearrangement  in  the 
way  we  order  the  "quantity  of  our  goods."  At 
times,  the  Presidential  rhetoric  seems  to  imply 
that  greatness  is  a  genteel  aspiration,  like  plant- 
ing more  flowers  or  having  more  ballet.  In  fact,  to 
liberate  the  nation's  spirit  will  require  challenging 
some  of  its  most  powerful  material  interests.  And 
that  is  the  political  rub  if  one  proposes  to  take 
Lyndon  P».  Johnson  at  his  tine  words. 

In  1!><!<)  a  sober  government  commission,  com- 
posed of  businessmen,  scholars,  civil-rights  lead- 
ers, and  trade  unionists,  proposed  that  the  United 
States  take  specific  and  concrete  public  action  to 
place  human  considerations  above  mere  money- 
making.  Perhaps  it  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  of 
the  present  crisis  that  it  drives  practical  men  to 
visions. 

The  report,  Technology  and  the  American 
Keiniom //—prepared  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress—called on  the  government  "to  explore  the 
creation  of  a  'system  of  social  accounts'  which 
would  indicate  the  social  benefits  and  social  costs 


r  investments  and  services  and  thus  reflect  the 
ue  cost  of  a  product.  In  such  an  approach,  pro- 
jction  and  innovation  would  be  measured,  not 
mply  in  terms  of  its  profitability  to  an  individual 
r  a  corporation,  but  in  relation  to  how  it  affects 
ie  society— of  its  profitability  from  the  stand- 
'oint  of  the  common  good.  There  would  be  over- 
iews  of  entire  areas  of  social  need,  like  housing 
nd  education,  and  analyses  of  the  Gross  National 
'roduct  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
pportunity  and  social  mobility."  This  informa- 
ion,  the  Commission  said,  would  help  us  to  cal- 
Julate  the  "utilization  of  human  resources  in  our 
ociety.  .  .  ."* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  radical  suggestions 
>ut  forth  by  a  responsible  body  in  our  recent 
listory.  The  idea  of  social  costs  is  not,  of  course, 
i  new  one.  But  the  notion  of  putting  the  govern- 
nent  behind  it,  of  translating  it  from  social  sci- 
;nce  into  politics,  is  a  threat  to  some  of  our  most 
•herished  injustices. 

Social  accounting,  for  instance,  would  inevitably 
ittack  the  power  of  both  the  automobile  and  the 
•eal-estate  industries.  It  would  probably  force  the 
[country  to  consider  putting  an  effective  end  to 
f ooth  cities  and  states  as  its  fundamental  subdivi- 
sions. And  it  would  most  certainly  promote  bitter 
conflict  between  the  partisans  of  the  private  in- 
terest and  the  defenders  of  the  public  good. 

It  is  striking  how  vague  government  documents 
become  when  the  social  cost  of  the  automobile  is 
at  issue.  The  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  1960-61  was  most  precise 
in  adding  up  all  the  dollar  values  which  federally 
subsidized  roads  added  to  the  economy.  Then,  in 
:a  casual  aside,  the  Study  noted  that  the  express- 
1  way  program  had  also  promoted  the  decline  of  the 
central  cities  of  America,  a  deterioration  in  mass 
transit,  and  possibly  the  shoddiness  of  the  passen- 
ger rail  system  as  well.  These  enormous  social 
costs  were  borne,  of  course,  primarily  by  poor 
people,  Negroes,  the  aged— all  those  who  stayed 
behind.  But  they  were  not  even  considered  when 
Congress  was  computing  the  price  the  nation  pays 
for  its  highways. 

This  indifference  to  social  costs  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

*The  report  was  submitted  early  in  I960  and  is 
available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Members  of  the  Commission  were 
Howard  R.  Bowen,  president  of  Grinnell  College 
(Chairman),  Benjamin  Aaron,  Joseph  A.  Beirne, 
Daniel  Bell,  Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  Albert  J.  Hayes, 
Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  Edwin  H.  Land,  Walter 
P.  Reuther,  Robert  H.  Ryan,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Philip 
Sporn,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  Whitney  M, 
Young,  Jr. 
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somberly  warned,  in  its  1966  Report,  that  "the 
central  core  cities  .  .  .  have  experienced  a  gradual 
process  of  physical  and  economic  deterioration. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  people's  desire  for  more  space 
and  home  ownership,  and  made  possible  by  the 
development  of  the  automobile,  central  cities  have 
been  losing  middle-  and  upper-income  families  to 
the  suburbs.  This  movement  accelerated  when 
cities  became  caught  in  a  vicious  spiral  of  spread- 
ing slums,  rising  crime,  and  worsening  conges- 
tion. .  .  .  This  process  created  an  almost  impossible 
financial  situation  for  many  cities." 

All  of  this  is  depressingly  familiar.  So  is  the 
Council's  description  of  the  way  in  which  these 
new  patterns  of  living  have  strained  the  urban 
transportation  systems  almost  to  the  breaking 
point— and  exacted  a  high  price  from  the  commuter 
in  terms  of  wasted  time  and  frayed  nerves.*  Then 
comes  the  point  at  issue  in  any  system  of  social 
cost  accounting:  "From  the  point  of  view  of  effi- 
ciency," the  Council  affirms,  ".  .  .  investments 
should  have  been  made  in  facilities  for  mass  tran- 
sit. Instead,  for  many  reason*,  they  have  been 
made  primarily  in  automobile  expressways,  which 
only  increase  the  congestion  at  the  center."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Council  becomes  so 
imprecise  when  it  assigns  the  responsibility  for 
the  antisocial  allocation  of  transportation  funds 
we  have  made.  For  among  the  "many  reasons"  be- 
hind this  irrational  decision,  the  automobile  indus- 
try looms  large.  Given  the  fact  that  seven  of  the 
ten  largest  corporations  in  the  world  are  involved 
(three  car  makers,  four  oil  companies)  our  actions 
are  not  so  mysterious. 

Socializing  the  Highways 

£k.\\  this  has  come  about,  not  simply  through  the 
irresponsible  self-seeking  of  huge  corporations, 
but  with  the  aid  of  enormous  public  subsidies. 
Governmental  action  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  level  has  helped  in  creating  all  this  social 
havoc.  Roads  are,  after  all,  among  the  few  things 
Republican  Congressmen  are  hellbent  to  socialize. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Interstate  system  initiated 
by  President  Eisenhower  is  $46.8  billion.  As  of 
June  1966,  some  $14  billion  of  projects  were  cur- 
rently under  way  or  approved,  a  sum  beyond  the 
wildest  dream  of  the  antipoverty  planners. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  hoax  that  most  of  this 
is  paid  for  by  a  "user"  charge  on  the  car  owners 

*  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  has  estimated  that  the  time 
lost  in  traffic  is  worth  over  $13  billion  a  year  if  the 
hours  are  charged  off  at  the  modest  rate  of  $1.50. 
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and  the  truckers.  Only  the  "users"  don't  pay  for 
the  decline  of  the  central  cities;  they  don't  even 
cover  the  costs  for  highway  patrolmen,  traffic  sys- 
tems, congestion,  and  parking  problems.  The  pub- 
lic dollar  intensifies  the  urban  crisis  which  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers— and  everybody  else 
in  government— publicly  deplores.  The  care  and 
feeding  of  the  automobile  often  receives  more 
vigorous  federal  support  than  the  care  and  feeding 
of  people. 

The  automobile  industry  has  a  simple,  and  pre- 
dictable, answer  to  all  of  these  problems— build 
more  freeways.  As  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  told  Congress  in  1963,  such  roads 
would  "provide  the  framework  for  comprehensive 
public-  and  private  transportation  systems  in  our 
large  metropolitan  areas."  The  city  which  has 
taken  this  advice  most  to  heart  is,  of  course,  Los 
Angeles,  with  its  vast  system  of  freeways.  One 
side  effect  of  this  approach,  as  the  1966  White 
House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  suggested,  was 
the  Watts  riot  of  1965.  For  by  making  the  kind 
of  investment  proposed  by  the  automobile  makers, 
Los  Angeles  isolated  Negroes  to  the  point  that 
they  had  to  travel  two  hours,  transfer  to  several 
bus  lines,  and  pay  half  a  dollar  each  way  in  order 
to  work  or  even  look  for  a  job.  This  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  despairing  violence  which  broke  out 
in  Watts. 

When  the  President  proposed  a  Department  of 
Transportation  to  Congress,  he  recognized  at  least 
some  of  these  problems.  The  new  Secretary  was 
to  rationalize  transit  the  way  McNamara  had 
transformed  defense;  Mr.  Johnson  even  wanted  to 
instruct  him  to  develop  "investment  criteria  and 
Standards"  for  federal  action.  As  Representative 
Chet  Holifield  of  Califor- 
nia described  what  then 
happened  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  "in  my  twen- 
ty-four years  in  Congress 
1  have  never  before  en- 
countered such  an  atmos- 
phere of  pressure  from 
lobbyists,  such  a  barrage 
of  distortion  of  the  truth. 
. . ."  If,  the  Congress  said 
after  being  prodded  by 
the     various  interest 
groups  involved,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  he  must 
certainly  be  forbidden  to 
have,  or  even  suggest,  a 
national    transportat  ion 
policy. 


But  if  the  government  ever  told  the  public- 
through  a  system  of  social  cost  accounting-how 
much  the  automobile  really  cost,  it  is  possible  that 
the  voters  would  refuse  to  allow  tax  funds  to  be 
used  to  subsidize  metropolitan  chaos.  It  is  certain 
that  the  automobile  industry  would  fight  with  all 
its  great  power  in  defense  of  a  future  which  will 
be,  like  Los  Angeles,  paved.  And  one  can  also  be 
sure  that  the  car  makers  would  have  a  powerful 
ally  from  another  industry  which  has  vested  in- 
terest in  the  continuation  of  the  present  urban 
crisis,  the  real-estate  business. 

Handout  for  the  Middle  Class 

.^^.t  the  White  House  Civil  Rights  Conference 
last  summer  it  was  publicly  admitted  that  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  federal  support  for  housing 
has  gone  to  the  middle  class  and  the  rich.  The  poor 
get  a  highly  visible,  and  wholly  inadequate,  sub- 
sidy in  the  form  of  segregated,  bureaucratic  high- 
rise  projects.  The  well-off  get  an  invisible  and 
princely  subsidy  in  the  form  of  federal  credit  and 
tax  policy,  as  well  as  through  urban  renewal.  This 
system  helps  the  middle  class  to  maintain  a  certain 
sense  of  moral  superiority  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
Protestant  ethic. 

The  federal  government  generously  provided 
much  of  the  credit  for  suburbia  (through  the 
Housing  and  the  Veterans  Administrations,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  and  other 
agencies  )  during  the  very  period  it  was  supposed 
to  be  enticing  the  middle  class  back  into  the  cen- 
tral city  through  urban  renewal.  There  were  cases, 
like  the  Title  One  scandal,  in  which  speculators 
simply  robbed  the  public. 
More  often,  the  real-es- 
tate   interests  stamped 
the  public  programs  with 
their  private  purposes  in 
the  full,  legal  light  of 
day.  As  Professor  James 
Q.   Wilson   of  Harvard 
describes  it,  urban  re- 
newal at  the  local  level 
was  used  "in  some  places 
to  get  Negroes  out  of 
white  neighborhoods,  in 
others  to  bring  middle- 
class    people    closer  to 
downtown  department 
stores,    in    still  other 
places  to  build  dramatic 
civic  monuments,  and  in 
a  few  places  to  rehabili-- 


i U  declining  neighborhoods  and  add  to  the  sup- 
jl  of  moderately  priced  housing." 
Tax  policy  also  has  aided  the  better-off.  In  1962 
1  value  of  the  tax  deduction  on  mortgage  pay- 
Ints  was  roughly  double  the  sum  spent  on  public 
j hsing-a  ratio  of  about  $1.5  billion  to  $835  mil- 
jh.  The  poor  got  a  cheap,  inadequate,  but  highly 
I  ible,  subsidy ;  the  self-reliant  and  virtuous  mid- 
It  class  received  a  much  more  munificent,  but 
I  ially  invisible  handout. 

|[f  there  were  social  cost  accounting,  however, 
i  i  the  public  moneys  were  actually  used  to  re- 
i  jm  the  official  pledges  about  ending  poverty  and 
1  lding  a  Great  Society,  many  of  these  postwar 
I  icies  would  have  to  be  reversed.  Public  housing 
|  uld  no  longer  mean  piling  poor  people  on  top  of 
i hh  other  in  segregated  high-rise  projects.  The 
I  trite  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  made  a 
I pnservative"  estimate  that  the  country  needs 
•  o  million  new  housing  units  a  year,  instead  of 
h  1.4  million  now  being  built,  and  recommended 

at  "at  least  half,  preferably  more"  of  the  new 
fits  should  be  made  available  to  low-  and  moder- 
h-income  families.  The  Conference  also  com- 
f  ted  the  cost  of  putting  the  poor  in  the  private 
fusing  market  through  subsidies :  to  get  all  of  the 
jesent  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000  into 
[cent  housing  would  take  $10  billion. 
I  Here  again,  if  there  were  social  cost  accounting, 
j  Philip  Randolph's  "Freedom  Budget"  for  end- 
[g  poverty,  creating  full  employment,  and  hous- 
|g  every  citizen  decently  would  likely  be  viewed 

plain  common  sense.  Randolph  and  his  economic 
rvisers  have  worked  out  the  precise  details  of 
f»w  these  priorities  could  be  attained.  They  would 

quire,  among  other  things,  the  expenditure  of 

00  to  $150  billion  over  ten  years;  public  aid 
puld  be  directed  to  those  who  needed  it  most,  and 

the  process  of  planning  the  extension  of  exist- 

g  cities,  creating  new  towns  for  public  purposes, 
id  creating  housing  for  all,  there  would  be  a 
bwerful  impetus  toward  integration. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  that  the 
langes  in  public  policy  involved  in  all  this  are 
>o  sweeping,  the  sums  so  astronomical,  that  such 
;form  is  out  of  the  question.  This  kind  of  rebuttal, 
'nwever,  would  clearly  mean  a  rejection  of  any 
:'etense  of  building  a  Great  Society;  it  would 
.ean  a  continuation  of  the  present  system  of  anti- 
ocial  allocations:  massive  financing  for  the  cars, 
)ads,  and  housing  of  the  suburban  middle  class; 

further  rotting  of  the  central  cities ;  an  intensifi- 
ition  of  poverty  and  racial  discrimination;  pol- 
ition,  congestion,  ugliness.  If  these  current,  and 
ery  quantitative,  priorities  continue  in  force, 
nen  the  quality  of  American  goals  will  increas- 
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ingly  become  corrupt,  not  great.  Even  some  of  the 
most  intimate  aspects  of  the  individual  life  will  be 
affected,  and  youth  will  be  more  rootless,  racial 
prejudice  harsher,  old  age  lonelier.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  social  cost  accounting,  there 
would  be  genuine  democratic  conflict,  not  consen- 
sus, and  at  least  a  hope  of  redeeming  Mr.  Johnson's 
vision. 

I  strongly  urge  a  Council  for  the  Great  Society, 
to  be  established  as  part  of  the  Executive  branch. 
It  should  be  charged  by  law  with  the  preparation 
of  an  annual  social  accounting,  a  report  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States  and  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  it. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  social  accounting  is  a  simple  matter. 
There  has  been  sharp,  acrimonious  debate  over 
the  statistics  and  quantities  which  are  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  When 
human  values  and  needs  are  at  stake,  as  well  as 
the  tangibles  of  a  Gross  National  Product,  dis- 
agreement is  inevitable.*  But  even  admitting  all 
the  difficulties,  the  arguments  pro  and  con  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  academies  and  made  public. 

Even  if  there  were  excellent  social  accounts  and 
the  corporate  obstacles  to  the  common  good  were 
overcome,  there  is  still  another  status  quo  which 
must  be  dealt  with— the  Balkanized  political  map 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  more  to  do  with 
the  accidents  of  our  history  and  the  desire  of  the 
white  middle  class  to  shirk  its  responsibilities  than 
with  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

The  economy,  the  housing  market,  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  an  urban  complex  constitute  a 
whole;  the  political  jurisdictions  in  the  same  area 
are  in  fragments.  Yet  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
that  "systems  approach"  which  has  succeeded  ^o 
admirably  for  big  business  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  these  issues  be  dealt  with  in  their 
entirety,  as  part  of  a  total  system.  In  the  course 
of  the  flight  to  the  suburbs,  the  middle  class  feu- 
dalized the  metropolitan  areas.  It  liked  to  have  the 
economic  and  cultural  advantages  of  the  big  cities, 
but  in  pleasant  little  single-class  baronies.  Thus, 
as  the  government  has  now  admitted,  getting  ef- 
fective economic  and  social  action  on  a  question 
like  civil  rights  is  going  to  require  area-wide  plan- 
ning and  action— one  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  Conference  of  May- 
ors saw  this  approach  as  a  practical  necessity. 

•  There  are,  to  take  but  a  sinple  instance,  respon- 
sible and  independent  scholars  who  are  much  more 
optimistic  about  the  automobile  than  I.  See  The  Urban 
Transportation  Problem  by  John  Meyer,  John  Kain, 
and  Martin  Wohl. 
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The  mayors  urged  the  federal  government  to  with- 
hold grants  for  community  facilities,  such  as  water 
and  sewer  systems,  unless  the  recipient  would 
agree  to  provide  a  "reasonable  share"  of  low-in- 
come housing  in  the  area.  This  was  a  reference 
to  the  suburban  pracl  ice  of  enthusiastically  taking 
federal  grants  and  devoting  them  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  their  middle-class  constituents.  The  mayors 
also  demanded  that  federal  aid  to  education  be 
made  contingent  upon  an  agreement  by  local  au- 
thorities to  accept  pupils  from  poor  districts,  and 
to  have  government  agencies  promote  the  building 
of  low-cost  housing  in  all  sections  of  the  metro- 
politan area. 

For  years  now,  the  United  States  government 
has  recognized  the  justice  of  this  point  when  it  is 
applied  to  Europe  or  Latin  America.  Washington 
has  been  an  international  champion  of  regional 
integration  and  planning  from  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  When,  however,  a 
similar  need  becomes  desperately  apparent  within 
the  United  States,  our  policy  is  not  so  forthright. 
There  have  been  halfhearted  attempts  to  tie  some 
federal  funds  to  regional  planning  but,  as  the 
Mayors'  Conference  demonstrated,  the  suburbs 
still  manage  to  divert  most  of  the  federal  funds 
from  the  urban  crisis. 

Revising  the  Profit  Motive 

Finally,  if  the  quality  of  our  goals  is  to  be  placed 
over  the  quantity  of  our  goods,  then  President 
-Johnson  has.  perhaps  unwittingly,  attacked  the 
profit  motive.  This  may  sound  like  a  radical,  even 
an  impolite,  interpretation  of  the  premises  of  his 
Great  Society;  yet.  paradoxically,  such  a  recogni- 
tion has  an  enormous  political  potential  for  na- 
tional leaders  in  the  future.  The  best,  the  most 
intelligent,  of  the  American  youth  today  are  al- 
ready rejecting  the  national  idealization  of  per- 
sonal gain.  And  they  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
largest  and  most  restless  generation  in  American 
history. 

Yet  the  mythology  of  profit  still  officially  ob- 
sesses the  nation  ;  it  is  wantonly  taught  to  innocent 
schoolchildren.  An  almost  pathetic  illustration  of 
this  devotion  has  been  provided  by  the  emergence 
of  modified  market  principles  ("Libermanism") 
in  Russia  and  East  Europe.  The  President  was 
cheered  that  "Profits  are  coming  to  he  understood 

as  a  better  measure  of  productivity  and  personal 
incentive  as  a  better  spin-  to  effective  action  on 
behalf  of  the  national  economy."  Neither  Mr. 
Johnson,  nor  the  editorialists  who  shared  his  jubi- 
lation, seemed  to  care  that  their  free-enterprise 


methods  were  being  used  by  totalitarian  bureau- 
cracies to  make  controlled  economies  more  efficient. 

Perhaps  the  most  authoritative  testimonial  on 
the  possibilities  of  being  done  with  the  profit 
motive  comes  from  a  successful  businessman,  a 
brilliant  stock  speculator,  and  a  theorist  who 
helped  to  save  capitalism  from  itself-John  May- 
nard  Keynes. 

In  1925  Keynes  wrote,  ".  .  .  the  moral  problem 
of  our  age  is  concerned  with  the  love  of  money, 
with  the  habitual  appeal  to  the  money  motive  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  activities  of  life,  with  the  uni- 
versal striking  after  individual  security  as  the 
prime  object  of  endeavor,  with  the  social  approba- 
tion of  money  as  the  measure  of  constructive  suc- 
cess, and  with  the  social  appeal  to  the  hoarding 
instinct  as  the  foundation  of  the  necessary  provi- 
sion for  the  family  and  for  the  future."  How  this 
statement  came  from  the  pen  of  such  a  brilliant 
theoretical  and  practical  entrepreneur  is  a  fas- 
cinating puzzle  in  intellectual  history;  it  is  also 
quite  relevant  to  the  antiprofit  implications  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Two  years  after  this  attack  on  the  love  of  money, 
Keynes  made  a  paradoxical  distinction.  There  were 
two  separate  issues,  he  said;  one  concerned  the 
efficiency  of  capitalism,  the  other  the  desirability 
of  the  system.  "For  my  part,"  Keynes  wrote,  "I 
think  that  capitalism,  wisely  managed,  can  prob- 
ably be  made  more  efficient  for  obtaining  economic 
ends  than  any  alternative  system  yet  in  sight; 
but  that  in  itself  it  is  in  many  ways  extremely 
objectionable."  Eventually,  Keynes  believed,  the 
economy  would  become  so  productive  (he  even 
imagined  a  zero  rate  of  interest  for  capital)  that 
society  would  no  longer  need  to  be  immoral  in 
order  to  be  efficient.  At  that  point,  "The  love  of 
money— as  distinguished  from  the  love  of  money 
as  a  means  to  the  enjoyments  and  realities  of  life- 
will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  a  somewhat  dis- 
gusting morbidity,  one  of  those  semicriminal, 
semipathological  propensities  which  one  hands 
over  with  a  shudder  to  the  specialists  in  mental 
disease." 

This  distinction  between  money  as  means  and 
money  as  end  is  crucial  if  the  issues  are  not  to  be 
muddled.  For  the  immediate  future,  and  even  in 
the  visionary  middle  distance,  almost  everyone  is 
going  to  devote  himself  to  raising  his  standard  of 
life  and  even  pursuing  luxuries.  One  accepts  a 
modicum  of  self-interest  and  ant ineighborliness. 
lint  it  is  another  question  entirely  that  these  as- 
pects of  personality  should  be  taken  as  the  domi- 
nant principle  of  a  society.  That,  in  essence,  is  the 
argument  of  the  unalloyed  profit  motive. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  savage  ethical 


leory  to  justify  the  making  of  money  as  money, 
i  was  said  that  profiteering— outwitting  one's 
How  man,  getting  a  special  advantage,  buying 
leap  and  selling  dear— was  necessary  to  evoke 
le  extremes  of  entrepreneurial  ingenuity  and 
jdication.  Those  were  the  heroic,  dog-eat-dog 
j  ays  of  the  business  civilization.  Whether  this 
(orality  was  really  ever  needed,  it  certainly  no 
■nger  holds.  Research  and  development  are  gov- 
•nment-supported,  largely  carried  out  by  scien- 
fic  pieceworkers ;  corporations  are  more  and 
lore  "rational"  and  bureaucratic— private  civil 
Services  rather  than  robber  baronies.  We  are  at 
Nat  point  foreseen  by  Keynes  where  the  love  of 
noney  need  not  be  acknowledged  as  the  arbiter  of 
pciety's  destiny. 

I  For  the  Best  of  the  Young 

fhe  very  best  of  the  American  young  are  reject- 
rig,  as  Keynes  did  forty  years  ago,  the  "money- 
haking  morbidity."  In  1964,  the  Wall  Street 
ournal  reported  that  14  per  cent  of  Harvard's 
I enior  class  entered  business,  as  contrasted  with 
<9  per  cent  in  1960.  In  1966  the  Harris  Poll  sur- 
veyed college  seniors  for  Newsweek  and  found 
hat  this  trend  was  deepening.  Only  12  per  cent  of 
he  sample  were  looking  forward  to  business  ca- 
eers-and  twice  as  many  wanted  to  be  teachers. 
Harris  further  reported  that  the  acceptance  of 
msiness  as  an  institution  in  American  society 
leclined  as  education  increased;  that  those  stu- 
dents with  the  most  advantages  were  also  the  most 
ilienated  from  the  ruling  economic  ideology. 

There  was  a  humorous  documentation  of  this 
iattern  in  a  recent  article  by  Roger  Rapoport  in 
he  Wall  Street  Journal.  A  student  who  graduated 
vith  "the  highest  honors"  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity picketed  his  own  commencement  because  of 
he  presence  of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Administration's  policy  in  Vietnam. 
This  event,  Rapoport  wrote,  was  not  an  isolated 
3ne.  Michigan  State  had  gone  out  to  recruit  genius 
is  it  once  had  assembled  only  football  teams.  Be- 
cause of  this  activist  approach  and  generous  schol- 
arships, the  University  had  managed  to  attract 
560  National  Merit  Scholars  to  East  Lansing. 
(Harvard,  with  the  second-highest  Merit  Scholar 
total,  had  425.) 

But  it  turned  out  that  it  was  precisely  this 
intellectual  elite  which  provided  much  of  the  im- 
petus for  campus  dissidence  and  protest.  The 
Merit  Scholars  were  involved  in  publishing  a  news- 
paper critical  of  the  University  administration, 
attacking  self-service  laundry  prices,  and  helping 
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to  document  their  own  University's  relations  with 
the  CIA  in  Vietnam.  As  Rapoport  concluded,  "the 
ironic  situation  in  East  Lansing  points  up  a  di- 
lemma confronting  a  growing  number  of  quality- 
minded  universities  these  days." 

The  Michigan  State  experience  had,  of  course, 
been  presaged  at  Berkeley,  where  the  student  mili- 
tants of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  in  1965  were 
among  the  very  best  students  on  campus.  All  over 
the  country  one  can  recognize  a  deep  current  of 
antimaterialism  and  antibureaucracy  among  the 
most  educated  youth  of  the  'sixties.  The  brightest 
children  of  the  affluent  society  have  volunteered 
for  dangerous  civil-rights  projects  in  the  South, 
for  community  organizing  in  the  slums  of  the 
cities,  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  VISTA. 

It  could  be  that  all  this  is  only  a  youthful  phase. 
I  think  not.  John  Kennedy  was  among  the  first  to 
understand  that  the  youth  of  the  'sixties  were 
much  more  readily  moved  by  an  appeal  to  sacrifice 
for  the  common  good  than  by  a  call  to  scramble 
for  private  gain.  In  the  vicious,  competitive  capi- 
talist economy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  at 
least  possible  to  idealize  a  social  Darwinist  ethic. 
In  the  conglomerate  enterprise  of  the  mid-twen- 
tieth century,  that  is  becoming  infinitely  more 
difficult. 

In  Thomas  Mann's  Buddenbrooks,  the  tough- 
minded  merchants  of  the  first  generation  were 
succeeded  by  ambiguous  sons  and  ineffective,  aes- 
thetic grandchildren.  In  this  country,  a  different 
case  might  be  made :  the  educated  grandchildren  of 
our  immigrants  are  becoming  increasingly  ideal- 
istic. If  this  is  the  trend,  then  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  a  Great  Society  cannot  be  built  on  a 
profit  motive  is  an  act  of  politics.  Such  clarity  will 
have  a  profound  appeal  to  the  best  of  the  young. 

There  must  be  specific  and  concrete  proposals 
to  show  that  quality  is  being  made  sovereign  over 
quantity.  Perhaps  the  easiest  proposal  to  adopt  in 
this  area  is  that  of  Kingman  Brewster,  who  said 
in  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  Yale  that 
social  service  should  be  given  the  same  status  in 
our  schools  now  accorded  to  military  training.  The 
student  preparing  to  be  an  officer  receives  allow- 
ances for  schooling  and  for  summer  training.  The 
youth  who  wants  to  be  a  civil-rights  organizer  or 
a  Peace  Corpsman,  or  to  volunteer  for  any  simi- 
larly useful  activity,  should  have  at  least  as  much 
support. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  other  words,  to  sermonize 
the  young  that  they  should  favor  a  Great  Society. 
There  should  be  new  institutions  to  help  those  who 
want  to  build  a  new  and  exciting  nation.  The 
patriotism  of  life  should  be  worth  at  least  as  much 
to  America  as  the  patriotism  of  death. 
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Howard  E.  Evans 

THE  INTELLECTUAL 
AND  EMOTIONAL  WORLD 
OF  THE  COCKROACH 

Why  man  has  much  to  learn  from  the  most  adaptable  if  least-loved 
species  on  earth.  A  report  by  a  witty  biologist. 


Ever  since  archy  stopped  jumping  on  the  keys 
of  Don  Marquis'  typewriter  in  the  offices  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  cockroaches  have  passed  from  the 
ken  of  most  of  us.  It  is  a  pity.  Ours  is  a  world  of 
insecticides,  rodenticides,  herbicides,  and  etceti- 
cides.  As  archy  complained,  on  reading  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  roach  exterminator: 

the  human  race  little  know  s 

all  the  sadness  it 

causes  in  the  insect  world  . .  .* 

Of  course,  a  biologist  will  tell  you  that  insects 
are  unlikely  to  experience  sadness.  But  the  human 
species  is  bereaved  when  it  is  unable  to  appreciate 
the  world  of  small  and  creeping  things.  I  heartily 
recommend  cockroaches.  Unlike  archy,  the  average 
roach  has  little  or  no  poetry  in  his  soul.  But  he  is  a 
marvelous  beast  nonetheless.  He  must,  of  course, 
be  met  on  his  own  terms,  in  his  own  world.  He  has 
been  inhabiting  that  world  successfully  for  some- 
what more  than  250  million  years.  The  earliest 
fossil  cockroaches  look  so  much  like  contemporary 
species  that  one  can  almost  imagine  them  freshly 
crushed  by  some  irate  housewife.  But  the  first 
housewife  was  still  more  than  249  million  years  in 
the  future.  Any  creature  so  adept  at  survival  would 
seem  to  be  worth  our  attention;  survival  is  a  sub- 
ject we  can  stand  to  learn  a  lot  more  about. 

Cockroaches  art;  primarily  creatures  of  the 
tropics  and  subtropics;  in  temperate  regions  we 
know  them  mainly  from  a  few  species  that  have 
found  an  easy  living  in  our  homes,  stores,  and 
restaurants.  These  domestic  species  include  among 
others  the  American,  German,  Oriental,  Surinam, 

*From  archy  and  mehitabel,  by  Don  Marquis,  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 


and  Cuban  cockroach  (a  house  my  family  once 
rented  in  Florida  was  a  veritable  United  Nations, 
of  roachdom).  A  few  years  ago  a  cockroach  was 
served  to  me  in  an  order  of  beefsteak  and  onions, 
in  Texas  (I  believe  it  was  American,  but  accurate 
identification  of  fried  specimens  is  difficult).  I  was. 
ravenously  hungry  after  a  day  in  the  desert,  soj 
I  ate  everything  except  the  cockroach,  which  1 
spread  out  neatly  in  the  center  of  the  empty  plate, 
arranging  his  antennae  and  legs  as  best  I  could. 
The  expression  on  the  waiter's  face  when  he 
cleared  the  table  was  ample  compensation  for  the 
health  risk  I  took.  Although  cockroaches  are 
basically  clean  animals,  they  do  track  about  a  good 
deal  of  human  filth;  some  carry  bacteria  respon- 
sible for  various  intestinal  disorders,  as  well  as 
polio  virus  and  even  hookworm. 

The  names  of  our  domestic  roaches  are  largely 
the  result  of  chance.  When  the  Swedish  naturalist 
Linnaeus  received  a  roach  from  America  he  called 
it  americana,  while  a  roach  from  Asia  he  called 
orientalis.  Even  by  that  time  (1758)  most  domes- 
tic cockroaches  had  spread  over  much  of  the  globe, 
and  modern  transportation  has  finished  the  job. 
The  late  James  A.  G.  Rehn,  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  revealed  that  the 
American  roach  and  its  close  relative  the  Austra- 
lian roach  belong  to  a  group  which  occurs  in  the 
wild,  primarily  in  tropical  Africa.  He  felt  that 
these  species,  along  with  the  Madeira  roach  and 
several  others,  came  to  America  at  an  early  date  on 
slave  ships.  The  Oriental  roach  also  has  wild  rela- 
tives in  Africa,  but  it  arrived  in  Europe  very  long 
ago,  perhaps  on  Phoenician  vessels.  Later  it  ap- 
parently traveled  to  South  America  on  Spanish 
galleons  and  to  North  America  on  English  ships. 


The  German  roach,  according  to  Rehn,  came 
from  North  Africa.  As  it  spread  across  Europe  it 
was  called  the  "Prussian  roach"  by  the  Russians, 
the  "Russian  roach"  by  the  Prussians,  thus  paral- 
leling the  history  of  syphilis,  which  was  known  as 
the  "French  disease"  tl  roughout  much  of  Europe, 
but  as  the  "Italian  disease"  in  France.  The  first 
outbreak  of  syphilis  in  the  British  colonies,  by  the 
way,  occurred  in  Boston  twenty-six  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Mayflower.  Evidently  that  noble 
ship  and  its  immediate  followers  carried  a  good 
many  things  besides  bluebloods,  including,  no 
doubt,  the  German  roach,  long  an  inhabitant  of 
Boston  slums  but  now  fighting  a  rearguard  action 
against  urban  renewal  and  the  more  recently  ar- 
rived brown-banded  cockroach. 

America  does,  of  course,  have  native  roaches, 
but  few  of  them  have  become  domesticated,  per- 
haps a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  man  himself  had 
his  origins  in  Africa,  thus  giving  the  African 
roaches  a  big  head  start.  The  so-called  Surinam 
roach  apparently  did  not  come  originally  from  that 
Dutch  colony  in  South  America;  Rehn  found  its 
closest  relatives  in  the  Orient,  whence  the  species 
apparently  spread  into  Africa  and  then  joined 
several  other  species  in  slave  ships  traveling  to 
that  brave  new  world,  America.  Only  one  species, 
the  so-called  pale-bordered  cockroach,  has  reversed 
the  usual  direction  of  immigration  (may  I  say 
encroachment?)  and  reached  the  Canary  Islands 
from  its  home  in  the  West  Indies. 

Biologists  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  animals 
easy  to  rear  in  the  laboratory,  and  what  could  be 
easier  than  cockroaches,  which  are  usually  there 
to  start  with  anyway.  Most  species  require  no 
more  than  a  warm  and  cozy  cage,  a  little  water, 


and  an  occasional  dog  biscuit.  Best  of  all,  cock- 
roaches—whom no  one  seems  to  love  greatly— are 
exempt  from  most  if  not  all  of  the  bills  pending 
in  Congress  which  attempt  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  use  of  laboratory  animals. 

Scientists  have  used  cockroaches  in  basic  stud- 
ies of  animal  behavior,  nutrition,  and  metabolism, 
and  even  in  cancer  research.  Dr.  Berta  Scharrer 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  found 
that  when  she  cut  certain  nerves  in  the  Madeira 
roach  they  developed  tumors  in  some  of  the  organs 
supplied  by  those  nerves.  Other  workers  have 
found  tumors  resulting  from  hormonal  imbalance 
after  transplanting  endocrine  glands  in  roaches. 
The  application  of  these  findings  to  the  under- 
standing of  cancer  in  humans  remains  to  be  seen. 

Behavior  studies  suggest  that  roaches  are 
among  the  "brighter"  insects.  This  was  demon- 
strated in  1912,  by  C.  H.  Turner  of  Sumner 
Teachers  College  in  Saint  Louis,  whose  ingenious 
studies  of  animal  behavior,  often  with  homemade 
equipment,  earned  him  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  Negro  biologists  of  his  time.  Turner,  for 
example,  tried  "teaching  machines"  on  cock- 
roaches long  before  they  came  to  be  used  for 
humans.  He  put  roaches  in  cages  containing  two 
compartments,  one  lighted  and  one  dark.  True  to 
their  well-known  preference,  Turner's  roaches 
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regularly  headed  for  the  dark  compartment.  How- 
ever, when  he  wired  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  re- 
ceived an  electric  shock  upon  entering,  they  soon 
learned  to  go  straight  into  the  lighted  compart- 
ment. (The  males,  he  found,  learned  somewhat 
more  quickly  than  the  females.) 

Turner  also  taught  his  cockroaches  to  run  mazes 
successfully,  a  trick  few  insects  can  master.  He 
rigged  up  a  complex  pattern  of  pathways  made 
of  copper  strips  supported  over  a  pan  of  water. 
At  the  end  of  one  runway  was  an  inclined  plane 
leading  to  the  jelly  glass  that  was  "home"  to  that 
particular  roach.  After  only  five  or  six  trials  at 
half-hour  intervals,  most  roaches  reached  their 
jars  faster  and  faster  and  made  fewer  errors  en 
route.  In  the  course  of  a  day  the  number  of  errors 
declined  to  almost  zero.  Turner's  Oriental  roaches 
had  short  memories  and  had  to  be  retrained  every 
day,  but  another  worker  found  that  American 
roaches  remembered  and  even  improved  from  day 
to  day.  Another  researcher  tried  running  two  or 
three  roaches  together  to  see  if  they  could  solve 
a  maze  more  rapidly  in  company— as  certain  fishes 
can.  Exactly  the  opposite  occurred.  Apparently 
extracurricular  distractions  conflict  with  serious 
training  even  among  roaches. 

Lest  anyone  be  inclined  to  dub  the  roaches 
"eggheads,"  I  hasten  to  add  that  roaches  without 
their  heads  are  able  to  learn  some  things  well. 
Recently  Professor  G.  A.  Horridge.  of  St.  Andrews 
University  in  Scotland,  arranged  a  decapitated 
roach  in  such  a  way  that  the  legs  received  electric- 
shocks  every  time  they  fell  below  a  certain  level. 
After  about  thirty  minutes  the  roach  changed  its 
behavior  in  such  a  way  that  the  legs  were  raised 
and  few  shocks  were  received.  A  decapitated 
roach,  by  the  way,  often  lives  for  several  days, 
although  it  eventually  starves  to  death. 

The  Mechanics  of  Cowardice 

D  oubtless  the  learning  abilities  of  roaches  have 
something  to  do  with  their  success  in  putting  up 
with  the  shenanigans  of  mankind.  Other  reasons 
for  their  success  are  to  he  found  in  their  ability 
to  scuttle  oil'  rapidly  into  crevices  where  they  re- 
main remarkably  alert  to  peril.  The  roach's  alarm 
system  consists  of  long  and  active  antennae  on  his 
head,  and  a  pair  of  similar  but  shorter  structures 
at  the  ot  her  end  of  t  he  body,  called  cerci  (  from  the 
Creek  word  for  tails  i.  These  cerci  are  highly 
sensit  ive  struct  ures,  and  a  light  puff  of  air  directed 
at  one  will  send  the  roach  scurrying.  The  cerci  are 
covered  with  tiny  hairs  that  bend  when  a  current 
of  air  strikes  them.  Deflection  of  the  hairs  stimu- 


lates some  of  the  many  nerves  in  the  cerci,  which 
send  a  message  to  two  clusters  of  nerve  cells  at 
their  base.  Here  the  message  is  transferred  to 
giant  fibers  many  times  larger  than  ordinary  nerve 
fibers,  which  carry  nerve  impulses  more  than  ten 
times  as  fast  as  ordinary  nerves  (the  rate  is  more 
than  15  feet  per  second  which  means  that  an  im- 
pulse can  traverse  a  giant  fiber  of  the  American 
roach  in  less  than  .003  seconds  ) .  These  fibers  carry 
the  impulse  directly  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
the  tegs  and  produce  the  immediate  escape  re- 
sponse so  characteristic  of  roaches. 

To  study  the  evasive  behavior  of  the  cockroach 
Professor  Kenneth  Roeder  of  Tufts  University 
rigged  up  a  treadmill  attached  to  a  very  sensitive 
recording  device.  Behind  the  roach  on  the  tread- 
mill, he  placed  a  small  tube  through  which  a  jet 
of  air  could  be  blown  at  the  cerci.  At  the  same 
time  the  air  jet  would  strike  a  small  paper  flag, 
also  connected  to  the  recording  device,  such  that 
the  interval  between  air  jet  and  leg  movement  was 
registered.  The  cockroaches  were  fairly  uncoop- 
erative, as  experimental  animals  often  are,  and 
frequently  cleaned  themselves  or  made  other  un- 
scheduled movements.  But  eventually  Roeder  ob- 
tained twenty-three  good  measurements  which 
averaged  out  to  about  .05  seconds  from  air  puff  to 
leg  movements.  In  subsequent  experiments  he 
found  out  why,  although  transmission  over  the 
giant  fibers  requires  only  about  .OO.'i  seconds,  an- 
other .047  seconds,  more  or  less,  are  required  for 
the  final  response.  Some  of  the  difference  was 
caused  by  "synaptic  delays,"  that  is,  the  time  taken 
for  the  impulse  to  cross  from  one  nerve  to  another. 

Synapses  are  the  switchboards  of  the  nervous 
system  and  provide  the  major  means  of  sorting 
and  directing  messages.  They  do  slow  things 
down.  Because  giant  fibers  bypass  many  synapses, 
they  speed  up  the  response.  A  number  of  ordinary 
nerve  fibers  might  handle  more  information  than 
one  giant  fiber  but  at  the  cost  of  several  thou- 
sandths of  a  second.  In  the  course  of  evolution,  t his 
small  gain  in  speed  of  escape  from  enemies  out- 
weighed the  importance  of  carrying  more  detailed 
messages. 

Our  own  human  warning  systems  operate  on 
much  the  same  principle:  emphasis  is  on  rapid 
transmission  of  simple  messages  ("missile  ap- 
proaching") rather  than  much  slower  transmis- 
sion of  analytical  reports.  Such  a  system  may  have 
enhanced  the  survival  of  roaches  as  a  group  by 
millions  of  years,  for  their  response  is  quick  es- 
cape, and  if  the  source  of  stimulation  is  in  fact 
harmless,  nothing  is  lost.  Our  problem,  since  we 
have  no  place  to  escape  to,  is  to  avoid  an  inappro- 
priate response  to  meaningless  information. 
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In  addition  to  their  gift  for  speedy  retreat  some 
roaches  have  developed  effective  defense  mecha- 
lisms.  They  can  spray  would-be  predators  with 
repellent  chemicals.  Dr.  Thomas  Eisner  of  Cornell 
University  has  found  that  one  spray— known  as  a 
|  quinone— caused  attacking  ants  and  beetles  to  re- 
I  treat  and  to  undergo  "a  series  of  abnormal  sei- 
zures, during  which  leg  movements  became  dis- 
coordinated  and  ineffectual."  (Quinones  similar  to 
those  produced  by  certain  cockroaches  have  bac- 
tericidal properties,  and  may  some  day  conceivably 
find  a  role  as  medical  antibiotics.) 
,  At  least  one  roach  has  wholly  abandoned  cow- 
ardice in  favor  of  aggression.  This  roach,  with  the 
suitably  frightening  name  Gromphadorhina  por- 
tentosa,  not  only  produces  an  odor  but  makes  a 
loud,  hissing  sound  when  disturbed.  The  males  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  four  inches  long  and  have 
a  pair  of  thick  horns  just  behind  their  heads.  When 
males  chance  upon  one  another  they  charge  and 
push  each  other  back  and  forth  with  their  horns, 
all  the  while  hissing  loudly.  This  roach  is  a  native 
of  Madagascar  and  has  not  become  domesticated, 
thank  God;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  would 
want  to  encounter  on  his  kitchen  shelf. 

The  lives  of  cockroaches  are  remarkably  auto- 
mated. Apparently  they  don't  even  have  to  rely 
on  their  senses  to  decide  when  to  go  out  on  their 
nightly  prowls.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Janet  Harker  of  Cambridge  University,  England, 
who  found  that  American  roaches  kept  in  constant 
darkness  nevertheless  became  more  active  when  it 
was  night  outside,  at  least  for  a  period  of  several 
days.  Apparently  a  hormone  is  released  from  a 
group  of  cells  in  the  head  every  twenty-four  hours 
and  "tells"  the  roach  to  bestir  itself.  A  beheaded 
cockroach  can't  tell  the  time  of  day— not  because 
he  has  no  eyes  but  because  he  has  lost  the  glands 
which  produce  this  hormone.  When  Dr.  Harker 
implanted  a  gland  that  was  producing  hormone 


rhythmically,  she  could  restore  the  rhythm  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  headless  roach.  By  subjecting  the 
gland  to  temperatures  close  to  freezing  she  was 
able  to  "reset  the  clock."  However,  this  could  be 
done  only  with  a  transplanted  gland ;  when  left  in 
the  original  roach,  the  gland  resets  itself.  It  isn't 
quite  clear  why  cockroaches  need  a  system  for 
"instrument  takeoffs"  when  they  can  tell  when  it 
is  dark  simply  by  looking  out  of  their  crevices. 

The  Chemistry  of  Love 

Liike  other  insects,  roaches  have  no  hormones 
produced  by  their  sex  organs.  They  hardly  need 
them,  adult  insects  being  designed  for  reproduc- 
tion and  not  much  else.  They  do  have  certain 
built-in  inhibiting  devices,  however;  insects  can- 
not afford  to  spend  all  their  waking  hours  in  sex, 
phonetics  notwithstanding.  We  know  that  certain 
endocrine  glands  in  the  head  of  a  female  roach 
have  much  influence  on  the  formation  of  her  eggs. 
In  some  species,  if  these  glands  are  removed  soon 
after  the  female  becomes  sexually  mature,  she 
fails  to  produce  a  chemical— known  as  a  pheromone 
—which  attracts  males,  and  is  therefore  very  likely 
doomed  to  spinsterhood.  But  if  she  is  doused  with 
sex  attractant  taken  from  normal  females,  she  can 
attract  males  and  mates  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  a  female  Surinam  roach  is  pregnant,  pres- 
sure of  the  developing  eggs  sends  a  nervous  im- 
pulse to  the  head  which  suppresses  these  same 
glands  and  thus  stops  production  of  the  sex  at- 
tractant until  the  eggs  are  laid. 

Many  other  insects  produce  pheromones,  and 
the  study  of  their  chemistry  and  effects  is  cur- 
rently a  very  active  field  of  biology.  In  some  cock- 
roaches, the  male  must  actually  contact  the  female 
before  being  stimulated,  while  in  other  cases  the 
pheromone  attracts  males  from  a  distance. 
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The  German  roach  has  paid  for  its  intimacy 
with  man  by  having  its  sex  life  analyzed  in  great 
detail.  When  a  male  detects  the  pheromone  of  a 
female,  he  faces  his  intended  spouse  and  the  pair 
begin  to  "fence"  with  their  antennae.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  turns  completely  around  and  faces 
away  from  her,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  wings 
at  about  a  90-degree  angle.  Through  this  gesture 
he  is  offering  her  his  own  chemical  attractants, 
which  exude  from  glands  on  his  back.  If  court- 
ship is  proceeding  well,  the  female  climbs  upon 
his  hack  and  begins  to  feed  on  these  exudates, 
which  lure  her  into  copulating  position.  After  a 
few  seconds  the  male  begins  to  push  himself  far- 
ther back  beneath  the  female,  at  the  same  time 
extruding  his  genital  organs.  These  are  extraordi- 
nary structures,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a 
Boy  Scout  jackknife,  with  its  various  blades  and 
bottle  and  can  openers.  With  the  longest  of  these 
hooks  the  male  clamps  onto  a  small  crescent- 
shaped  plate  at  the  tail  end  of  the  female.  Then  he 
moves  out  from  under  her  and  turns  about  facing 
away  from  her.  Other,  smaller  hooks  are  then  at- 
tached to  other  structures  on  the  female,  who  is 
literally  "hooked"  for  the  hour  or  two  required 
for  copulat  ion. 

Dr.  Louis  Roth,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Laboratories 
in  Natick,  Massachusetts,  has  found  important 
differences  in  the  reproductive  behavior  of  various 
species.  The  American  roach  is  more  direct  than 
t  he  ( German,  t  he  male  pushing  himself  beneath  the 


female  with  hardly  any  preliminaries.  In  this  spe- 
cies and  in  many  others,  males  are  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  female  sex  pheromone  even  in  the  absence 
of  females.  If  filter  paper  is  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  a  cage  of  females  and  placed  in  a  cage  of  males, 
the  latter  become  greatly  excited,  flutter  their 
wings,  and  attempt  to  mate  with  the  paper. 
Workers  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  succeeded  in  isolating  the  sex  at- 
tractant  of  the  American  roach  by  passing  a 
stream  of  air  through  jars  containing  thousands 
of  females,  collecting  the  vapor  by  freezing  it  with 
dry  ice.  In  nine  months,  they  obtained  12.2  milli- 
grams (about  .0004  ounces)  of  this  substance, 
which  proved  to  be  intensely  exciting  to  males. 

Dr.  Robert  Earth  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
who  has  become  something  of  a  Sigmund  Freud  to 
the  roach  world,  finds  that  homosexuality  is  rare 
among  roaches.  However,  he  reports  that  when 
female  pheromone  is  introduced  into  a  cage  of 
male  Cuban  roaches,  they  tear  about  their  cage 
and  proceed  to  court  one  another  furiously.  All 
steps  in  heterosexual  courtship  can  be  seen,  except 
of  course  for  the  final  hooking  together  of  the 
genitalia.  We  still  know  very  little  about  the  ac- 
tual nature  of  these  potent  sex  attractants.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well. 

The  eggs  of  roaches  are  produced  in  neat  little 
packets  which,  in  our  homes  and  laboratory  cages, 
are  simply  dropped  on  the  floor,  to  hatch  some 
time  later  if  they  do  not  dry  up  or  become  food  for 
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another  roach.  But  we  now  know  that  this  behav- 
ior is  the  result  of  an  abnormal  environment.  In 
their  natural  habitats  most  roaches  safeguard  the 
next  generation  by  concealing  their  eggs. 

I  watched  one  method  in  a  Florida  state  park  on 
a  warm  spring  evening  several  years  ago.  Around 
me  were  several  female  giant  Florida  roaches— a 
brown,  wingless,  and  rather  odorous  species  that 
has  not  become  domesticated  to  any  extent.  Each 
had  an  egg  case  protruding  from  the  end  of  her 
body,  and  each  was  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand  or 
at  least  looking  for  a  place  to  dig.  When  she  had 
selected  a  suitable  spot  she  made  a  series  of 
backward  strokes  with  her  head,  piling  the  sand 
beneath  and  behind  her.  After  the  hole  was  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  deep,  she  dribbled  saliva  into 
it,  picked  up  the  moistened  sand  grains  with  her 
mouth  and  eventually  molded  a  trough-shaped 
cavity  of  proper  size  and  shape  to  fit  the  egg  cap- 
sule. Next  she  straddled  the  pit,  released  the  egg 
case,  and  slid  it  into  the  hole  with  movements  of 
her  abdomen,  turning  around  and  making  final  ad- 
justments with  her  mandibles.  Then  she  plastered 
moistened  sand  over  the  top  of  the  egg  case  and 
smoothed  it  over.  Finally  after  more  than  an 
hour  of  hard  work,  she  wandered  off  into  the 
darkness,  having  effectively  protected  against 
predators,  parasites,  and  desiccation  offspring  she 
would  never  see  herself. 

In  laboratory  cages,  this  same  roach,  like  other 
species,  merely  drops  her  egg  cases  on  the  floor. 
But  if  she  is  provided  with  sand,  she  will  act  out 
her  normal  egg-burying  behavior  (to  a  bleary- 
eyed  audience,  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the 
night) . 

Worth  Lifetimes  of  Study 

Oh  er  roaches  have  quite  different  methods  of 
protecting  their  eggs.  The  German  roach,  for  ex- 
ample, carries  her  egg  case  around,  projecting 
from  the  end  of  her  body,  and  even  transfers  water 
to  it.  She  drops  it  when  the  eggs  are  ready  to 
hatch.  The  female  Madeira  and  Surinam  roaches, 
after  extruding  the  egg  case,  draw  it  back  into 
the  body,  where  it  occupies  a  special  brood  sac 
until  hatching  occurs.  These  roaches  are  unique 
in  being  "born  twi'-e,"  since  the  eggs  first  leave  the 
body  of  the  female  and  are  then  drawn  back  in,  to 
emerge  a  second  time  as  young  roaches.  In  the 
brood  sac,  the  eggs  are  thoroughly  protected  and 
are  supplied  with  water  and,  in  at  least  one  case, 
with  nutriment.  The  Surinam  roach  has  even  dis- 
pensed with  the  nuisance  of  having  a  male  sex; 
one  strain  of  this  species  consists  entirely  of  fe- 


FABRICATION 

by  John  L'Heureux 

When  I  woke  the  morning 
at  a  sunless  and  uncivil  hour 
(4:45  A.M.) 

those  crazy  birds 
had  not  yet  tuned 
for  matins. 

1  gave  them  pitch 

warned  the  dewy  worms  go  under 

spied  death  gliding 

back  to  his  bone  orchard. 
I  gave  you  this  first  time 
the  morning. 

I  made  it.  I  woke  it. 
That  bird  singing 
is  my  soul's  surprise. 

Sunrise  is  a  lovelong 
giving 

to  learn  our  selves. 


males  which  produce  live  female  young,  which 
grow  up  to  produce  live  female  young,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  If  there  is  a  more  efficient  reproduc- 
tive mechanism,  the  roaches  will  undoubtedly  find 
it. 

When  a  scientist  is  asked  what  good  his  research 
is,  the  classic  answer  (and  a  good  one)  is  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  To  a  student  of  roaches,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  any  creature  so  beautifully  adapted 
and  adaptable  is  worth  lifetimes  of  study.  If  there 
are  any  underlying  principles  of  long-term  sur- 
vival, surely  they  are  evidenced  by  the  roaches.  Of 
the  3,500  species  now  living  fewer  than  5  per  cent 
have  been  studied  in  any  detail.  What  we  do  know 
suggests  that  every  species  is  a  story  in  itself,  and 
that  even  our  best-known  species  have  still  to  yield 
final  answers  on  many  details  of  body  function. 
The  study  of  roaches  may  lack  the  aesthetic  values 
of  bird-watching  and  the  glamour  of  space  flight, 
but  nonetheless  it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  more 
worthwhile  human  activities.  In  fact,  as  I  scan  the 
evening  paper,  I  wonder  if  it  may  not  be  more 
worthwhile  than  most  of  them. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1966 


Peter  F.  Drucker 

HOW  TO  MANAGE 
YOUR  TIME 

EVERYBODY'S  NO.  1  PROBLEM 

Most  businessmen  actually  control  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their 
working  hours.  A  leading  management  consultant  suggests  an 
effective  way  to  increase  " discretionary  time"  and  make  better 
use  of  it.  (It  works  equally  well  for  housewives.) 


Whenever  a  senior  executive— whether  in  busi- 
ness, government,  or  the  academic  world— tells  me 
that  he  controls  more  than  half  of  his  work  hours, 
I  am  reasonably  certain  that  he  actually  has  no 
idea  where  his  time  goes.  For  "discretionary  time" 
is  one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  precious  of  com- 
modities. It  is  the  time  which  an  executive  has  at 
his  own  disposal,  to  spend  according  to  his  own 
judgment  on  matters  that  are  truly  important. 
In  working  with  dozens  of  businessmen,  I  have 
seldom  found  a  senior  officer  who  controls  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  his  time.  And  the  higher  up  in 
the  organization  an  executive  is,  the  larger  the 
share  of  his  time  which  is  not  under  his  control, 
and  is  not  spent  productively. 

Most  executives  don't  know  this.  One  company 
chairman,  for  example,  was  absolutely  certain  that 
he  divided  his  working  hours  into  three  roughly 
equal  parts-one-third  spent  with  his  senior  offi- 
cers, another  with  his  important  customers,  and 
the  rest  devoted  to  community  activities.  But  when 
a  sec  retary  was  assigned  to  make  a  detailed  record 
of  what  he  actually  did  during  a  six-week  period, 
he  discovered  that  he  spent  almost  no  time  on  any 
of  these  areas.  In  fact,  the  record  showed  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  dis- 
patcher, keeping  track  of  orders  from  customers 
he  knew  personally  and  bothering  the  plant  with 
phone  calls  about  them.  ( Most  of  these  orders  were 
going  through  all  right  anyhow,  and_his  interven- 
tion merely  wasted  the  plant's  time  as  well  as  his 
own.)  When  he  first  saw  the  time  log  he  refused 


to  believe  it.  and  called  the  girl  a  liar.  It  took  two 
more  logs  to  convince  him  that  memory  cannot  be 
trusted  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  time. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  unusual.  I  am  con- 
stantly surprised  to  find  executives  deceiving 
themselves  about  the  way  they  budget  their  time, 
even  though  it  obviously  is  their  most  important 
resource.  Time  is  altogether  unique  because  its 
supply  is  totally  inelastic.  For  most  large  organi- 
zations, money  is  usually  fairly  plentiful,  man- 
power can  be  hired,  raw  materials  and  plant  space 
can  be  increased  somehow— but  time  is  the  one 
thing  that  no  manager  can  rent,  hire,  buy,  or  store. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  working  day  of  every 
executive  is  inevitably  wasted.  He  is  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  use  his  time  in  unproductive 
ways— and  these  pressures  increase  with  the  size 
of  the  organization.  Many  of  them  are  irresistible. 
When  a  company's  best  customer  calls  up,  the 
sales  manager  can't  say.  "I'm  busy."  He  has  to 
listen,  even  if  the  customer  wants  to  talk  about 
nothing  more  than  last  night's  bridge  game  or 
his  daughter's  chances  of  getting  into  the  right 
college.  Unless  a  hospital  administrator  attends 
the  meetings  of  every  one  of  his  staff  committees, 
the  physicians,  the  nurses,  or  the  technicians  may 
feel  slighted.  And  every  government  adminis- 
trator has  to  pay  attention  when  a  Congressman 
calls  to  ask  for  information  that  he  could  get  more 
quickly  out  of  a  standard  reference  book.  Such 
time  wasters  consume  a  large  part  of  every  man- 
ager's life. 
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The  truly  effective  executive  understands  this; 
consequently  he  is  notable  for  his  tender  loving 
care  of  that  part  of  his  working  day  which  he 
can  control  himself.  He  will  have  discovered  that 
there  are  only  three  things  he  can  do  to  make 
sure  that  his  disposable  time  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  These  three  devices  sound  simple,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  apply.  When  they  are  used 
properly,  however,  they  are  immensely  effective- 
in  any  kind  of  enterprise,  from  a  bank  to  a  civic 
organization,  a  law  firm,  a  government  agency, 
or  a  factory.  This  holds  true,  incidentally,  not 
only  in  our  capitalist  society,  but  in  a  socialist 
state— or  for  that  matter  in  the  Cosa  Nostra. 

The  first  step  is  for  the  executive  to  make  sure 
that  he  knows  from  a  written  record  how  his  time 
is  actually  used.  Some  executives  keep  such  a  time 
log  themselves.  Others  have  secretaries  do  it  for 
them.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  record  must 
be  made  throughout  the  working  day.  noting  each 
activity  at  the  time  it  actually  takes  place,  rather 
than  later  on  from  memory. 

A  good  many  executives  keep  such  a  log  all  the 
time  and  examine  it  critically  every  month.  Others 
make  a  record  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  stretch 
at  regular  six-month  intervals.  After  each  sam- 
pling of  their  time  use,  they  reappraise  and  re- 
work their  schedules.  But  six  months  later  they 
invariably  find  that  they  have  drifted,  once  again, 
into  wasting  more  time  than  they  had  realized. 

Once  he  has  got  into  the  habit  of  recording  and 
appraising  his  use  of  time,  the  executive  is  then 
ready  for  the  second  step:  the  systematic  manage- 
ment of  his  working  hours.  He  can  best  approach 
this  by  asking  himself  a  series  of  diagnostic 
questions : 

(a)  "What  am  I  doing  that  really  does  not  need 
to  be  done,  at  all— by  me  or  anyone  else?"  He  should 
look  at  every  single  activity  on  his  time  log  and 
figure  out  what  would  happen  if  he  dropped  it 
and  nobody  else  picked  it  up.  It  is  amazing  how 
many  things  busy  people  are  doing  that  never  will 
be  missed.  The  head  of  a  very  large  company  once 
told  me  that  in  two  years  as  chief  executive  officer 
he  had  eaten  out  every  evening  except  on  Christ- 
mas Day  and  New  Year's  Day.  All  the  dinners  were 
"official"  functions-called  to  honor  an  employee 
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retiring  after  fifty  years  of  service  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  company 
was  doing  business— and  he  felt  he  had  to  be  there 
and  dine  graciously.  When  he  analyzed  these  din- 
ners, however,  he  found  that  at  least  one-third 
would  proceed  just  as  well  without  anyone  from 
the  company's  senior  management.  In  fact,  he 
discovered  somewhat  to  his  chagrin  that  many  of 
his  hosts  had  invited  him  as  a  polite  gesture,  fully 
expecting  him  to  decline.  They  did  not  know  quite 
what  to  do  with  him  when  he  turned  up. 

(b)  "Which  of  the  activities  on  my  time  log 
could  be  handled  by  somebody  else  just  as  well,  if 
not  better?"  The  dinner-eating  executive  found, 
for  instance,  that  another  third  of  the  dinners 
could  be  delegated  to  any  senior  executive  of  the 
company;  all  the  occasion  demanded  was  the  com- 
pany's name  on  the  guest  list. 

Every  manage)-,  whatever  his  organization,  has 
been  exhorted  for  years  to  be  a  better  "delegator." 
Most  have  themselves  given  this  sermon,  and  more 
than  once.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  results  from  all 
the  preaching,  however,  and  the  reason  no  one 
listens  is  simple:  as  it  is  usually  presented,  dele- 
gation makes  little  sense.  If  it  means  that  some- 
body else  ought  to  do  part  of  "my  work,"  it  is 
wrong.  And  if  it  implies  that  the  laziest  manager 
is  the  best  manager,  it  is  not  only  nonsense;  it  is 
immoral  nonsense. 

But  the  first  look  at  the  time  log  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  only  way  an  executive 
can  get  to  the  important  things  is  by  pushing  on 
others  anything  that  can  be  done  by  them  at  all. 
For  example,  a  great  may  trips  have  to  be  made; 
but  a  junior  can  make  most  of  them.  Travel  is  still 
a  novelty  for  him.  He  is  still  young  enough  to  get 
a  good  night's  rest  in  a  hotel  bed  and  he  will  there- 
fore do  a  better  job  than  the  more  experienced, 
perhaps  better-trained,  but  tired  superior.  Un- 
loading whatever  can  be  done  by  somebody  else 
so  that  one  can  really  get  to  one's  own  work— that 
means  a  major  improvement  in  effectiveness. 

(c)  "What  do  I  do  that  icastes  the  time  of 
others?"  Effective  executives  ask  this  question 
systematically  and  without  coyness.  The  senior 
administrator  of  a  large  government  agency 
learned  from  his  subordinates  that  meetings  in 
his  office  wasted  a  lot  of  their  time.  This  man  asked 
all  his  direct  subordinates  to  every  meeting- 
whatever  the  topic.  As  a  result,  the  meetings  were 
far  too  large.  And  because  everyone  felt  that  he 
had  to  "show  interest."  everybody  asked  at  least 
one  question-usually  irrelevant.  The  meetings 
stretched  on  endlessly.  The  administrator  had 
feared  that  any  uninvited  men  would  feel  slighted, 
but  when  he  found  out  that  everyone  felt  the  meet- 
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ings  a  waste,  he  began  sending  out  a  printed  form 
which  reads: 

I  have  asked  (Messrs.  Smith,  Jones,  and  Rob- 
inson) to  meet  with  me  (Wednesday  at  3:00) 
to  discuss  (next  year's  capital  appropriations 
budget ) .  Please  come  if  you  think  that  you  need 
the  information  or  want  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. In  any  event,  you  will  immediately  re- 
ceive a  full  summary  of  the  discussion  and  of 
any  decisions  reached,  together  with  a  request 
for  your  comments. 

Where  formerly  two  dozen  people  met  all  after- 
noon, four  men  and  a  secretary  now  get  the  matter 
over  with  in  an  hour  or  so. 

Diagnosing  the  Calendar 

M  any  executives  know  all  about  the  unproduc- 
tive time  demands  I  have  discussed  here.  Yet  they 
don't  prune  them  because  they  are  afraid  of  cut- 
ting out  something  important,  by  mistake.  If  one 
prunes  too  harshly  one  finds  out  soon  enough  to 
make  speedy  corrections.  Rut,  in  fact,  we  tend  to 
overrate  our  importance.  Even  very  effective  exec- 
utives still  think  far  too  many  things  can  be  done 
only  by  them.  The  best  proof  that  overpruning 
is  not  a  real  danger  is  the  extraordinary  effective- 
ness so  often  attained  by  severely  handicapped 
people.  Harry  Hopkins,  President  Roosevelt's  con- 
fidential adviser  in  World  War  1 1,  was  a  dying  man 
for  whom  every  step  was  an  intolerable  strain. 
He  could  only  work  a  few  hours  every  other  day 
or  so.  As  a  result,  he  became— in  Churchill's  words 
-"Lord  Heart  of  the  Matter,"  and  he  accomplished 
more  than  almost  anyone  else  in  wartime  Wash- 
ington. 

These  three  diagnostic  questions  should  be  con- 
sidered by  every  executive.  Managers  must  be  con- 
cerned, in  addit  ion.  with  time  wasting  that  results 
from  pooi-  management  and  deficient  organizat  ion. 
Their  first  task  is  to  identify  the  time  wasters 
which  follow  from  lack  of  system  or  foresight. 
The  symptom  to  look  for  is  the  recurrent  "crisis." 
Such  a  crisis  can  he  prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
routine  which  clerks  can  manage,  for  a  routine 
makes  unskilled  people  with  no  judgment  at  all 
capable  of  doing  what  it  took  near-genius  to  do 
before. 

A  fairly  large  company  I  once  studied  ran  into 
a  crisis  every  year  around  the  first  of  December. 
In  a  highly  seasonal  business,  with  the  last  quarter 
usually  the  year's  low,  fourth-quarter  sales  and 
profits  were  not  easily  predictable.  Management, 
however,  made  an  earnings  prediction  at  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter.  Three  months  later,  there 


were  company-wide  emergency  actions  to  live  up 
to  management's  forecast.  It  took  only  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  to  prevent  this  crisis;  instead  of  pre- 
dicting a  definite  year-end  figure,  top  manage- 
ment is  now  predicting  results  within  a  range. 

Prior  to  Robert  McNamara's  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  similar  crisis  always 
shook  the  entire  American  defense  establishment 
toward  the  end  of  the  government's  year.  Every 
bureau  chief  tried  desperately  to  find  ways  to 
spend  what  was  left  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  that  year.  Otherwise,  he  was 
afraid,  he  would  have  to  give  the  money  hack. 
This  crisis  was  totally  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  immediately  saw.  The  law  had  always 
permitted  placing  unspent,  but  needed,  sums  in  an 
interim  account. 

Are  All  Those  Meetings 
Necessary? 

"Years  ago,  when  I  started  work  as  a  consultant, 
I  had  to  learn  how  to  tell  a  well-managed  industrial 
plant  from  a  poorly  managed  one— without  any 
production  knowledge.  A  well-managed  plant,  I 
learned,  is  dull.  Nothing  exciting  happens  in  it 
because  the  "crises"  have  been  anticipated  and 
converted  into  routines. 

The  recurrent  crisis  is  by  far  the  most  common 
symptom  of  poor  management,  but  overstaffing 
also  wastes  a  great  deal  of  time.  My  first-grade 
arithmetic  primer  asked,  "If  it  takes  two  ditch- 
diggers  two  days  to  dig  a  ditch,  how  long  would  it 
take  four  ditchdiggers In  the  first  grade,  the 
correct  answer  is  "One  day."  In  executives'  work, 
however,  the  right  answer  is  probably  "Four 
days,"  if  not  "Forever." 

There  is  a  fairly  reliable  symptom  of  over- 
staffing.  If  the  senior  people  in  the  group  spend 
more  than  about  one-tenth  of  their  time  on  prob- 
lems of  "human  relations,"  then  the  work  force 
is  almost  certainly  too  large.  People  have  become 
an  impedimentto performance  rather  than  a  means 
thereto.  The  excuse  for  overstaffing  is  always, 
"Kut  we  have  to  have  a  t  hermodj i.amicist  (or  a 
patent  lawyer  or  an  economist  i  on  the  staff."  He 
is  not  used  much.  He  may  not  be  used  at  all.  Rut 
he  always  has  to  be  "familiar  with  our  problem" 
and  "part  of  the  group  from  the  start."  Special- 
ists who  may  be  needed  once  in  a  while  should 
always  remain  outside.  It  is  infinitely  cheaper  *o 
consult  them  on  a  fee  basis  than  to  have  them  in 
the  group— both  in  terms  of  money  and  in  terms 
of  the  impact  an  underemployed  but  overskilled 
man  will  have  on  the  group's  effectiveness. 


A  third  common  managerial  time  waster  is  mal- 
organization.  Its  symptom  is  an  excess  of  meet- 
ings. One  cannot  meet  and  work  at  the  same  time. 
Organizations  will  always  require  meetings  be- 
cause the  knowledge  and  experience  needed  in 
specific  situations  are  never  available  in  one 
head;  they  have  to  be  pieced  together  out  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  several  people.  But 
wherever  a  time  log  shows  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  meetings— wherever,  for  instance,  people  find 
themselves  in  meetings  a  quarter  of  the  time  or 
more— the  system  needs  to  be  corrected.  Work 
spread  over  several  jobs  or  components  should  be 
in  one  job  or  component.  Responsibility  should  be 
consolidated  and  information  should  be  addressed 
only  to  the  people  who  need  it. 

The  last  managerial  time  problem  has  to  do  with 
malfunction  in  information.  The  administrator  of 
a  large  hospital  was  plagued  for  years  by  phone 
calls  from  doctors  asking  him  to  find  beds  for  pa- 
tients who  had  to  be  hospitalized.  The  admissions 
people  "knew"  there  were  no  empty  beds.  Yet  the 
administrator  almost  invariably  found  a  few.  The 
floor  nurse  was  aware  of  them  and  so  were  the 
people  in  the  front  office  who  presented  departing 
patients  with  their  bills.  The  admissions  people, 
however,  were  relying  on  a  "bed  count"  made 
every  morning  at  five  o'clock— while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  patients  were  sent  home  in  midmorn- 
ing  after  doctors  had  made  rounds.  All  that  w  is 
neeaed  to  put  this  right  was  an  extra  carbon  copy 
of  the  chit  the  floor  nurse  sent  the  front  office. 

Even  more  wasteful,  but  equally  common,  is  in- 
formation in  the  wrong  form.  Manufacturing 
businesses  typically  suffer  because  production  fig- 
ures have  to  be  "translated"  before  operating 
people  can  use  them.  They  report  "averages"— 
which  the  accountants  use.  Operating  people,  how- 
ever, usually  need  ranges  and  extremes.  To  get 
them,  they  either  spend  hours  each  day  adapting 
the  figures  or  they  build  their  own  secret  account- 
ing organizations.  The  accountant  has  all  the  fig- 
ures they  need,  only  no  one  has  thought  of  asking 
him  for  them. 

Using  Time  in  Large  Chunks 

T 

A  he  executive  who  has  recorded  and  analyzed  all 
his  time  and  attempted  to  prune  time  wasters  can 
then  turn  to  his  discretionary  time.  Unfortunately 
he  is  never  going  to  have  a  great  deal.  One  of  the 
most  accomplished  time  managers  I  ever  met  was 
the  president  of  a  big  bank.  I  saw  him  once  i 
month  for  two  vears.  My  appointment  was  alwaj 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  there  was  never  more 
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than  one  item  on  the  agenda.  When  I  had  been 
with  him  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
president  would  turn  to  me  and  say,  "Mr.  Drucker, 
I  believe  you'd  better  sum  up  now  and  outline 
what  we  should  do  next."  And  an  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  after  I  had  been  ushered  into  his  office, 
he  was  at  the  door  saying  goodbye  to  me.  I  finally 
asked  him  why  conferences  always  took  an  hour 
and  a  half.  He  answered,  "That's  easy.  I  have 
found  that  my  attention  span  is  about  an  hour  and 
a  half.  If  I  work  on  any  one  topic  longer  than  this, 
I  begin  to  repeat  myself.  But  I  have  also  found 
that  nothing  of  importance  can  really  be  tackled 
in  much  less  time." 

While  I  was  in  his  office,  the  telephone  never 
rang  and  his  secretary  never  stuck  her  head 
through  the  doorway  to  announce  that  an  impor- 
tant man  wanted  to  see  him  urgently.  One  dav  I 
asked  him  about  this.  He  said,  "My  secretary  has 
strict  instructions  not  to  put  anyone  through  ex- 
cept the  President  of  the  United  States  and  my 
wife.  The  President  very  rarely  calls  and  my  wife 
knows  better.  When  we  have  finished  our  confer- 
ence, I  take  half  an  hour  to  return  every  call.  I 
have  yet  to  come  across  a  crisis  which  could  not 
wait  ninety  minutes."  But  even  this  disciplined 
man  had  to  resign  himself  to  having  at  least  half 
his  working  time  taken  up  by  things  of  minor 
importance  and  dubious  value. 

The  effective  executive,  however,  knows  that  as 
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little  as  one  quarter  of  the  day.  if  consolidated  in 
large  time  units,  is  usually  enough  to  get  the  im- 
portant things  done.  There  are  a  good  many  ways 
of  consolidating  time.  Some  people,  usually  very 
senior  men.  work  at  home  one  day  a  week;  this 
method  is  particularly  popular  with  editors  and 
research  scientists.  Other  men  schedule  all  opera- 
ting work— meetings,  reviews,  problem  sessions, 
and  so  on— on  two  days  a  week  and  set  aside  the 
mornings  of  the  remaining  days  for  consistent, 
continuing  work  on  major  issues.  Another  fairly 
common  method  is  to  schedule  a  daily  work  period 
at  home  in  the  morning.  Even  if  this  means  wak- 
ing very  early  so  as  to  get  to  the  office  on  time,  it 
is  preferable  to  the  more  popular  way  of  getting 
to  important  work— taking  it  home  in  the  evening. 
By  that  time,  most  executives  are  too  tired  to  do 
a  good  job.  And  the  reason  working  at  home  at 
night  is  so  popular  is  actually  its  worst  feature: 
it  enables  an  executive  to  avoid  tackling  his  time 
and  its  management  during  the  day. 

The  method  one  uses  to  consolidate  discretion- 
ary time  is  far  less  important  than  the  approach. 
Most  people  try  to  push  the  secondary  matters  to- 
gether, thus  clearing  a  free  space  between  them. 
This  way.  one  still  gives  priority  in  one's  mind 
and  in  one's  schedule  to  the  less  important  things. 
As  a  result,  each  new  time  pressure  is  likely  to  be 
satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the  discretionary  time. 

Effective  executives  start  out  by  estimating  how 
much  time  they  can  realistically  call  their  own. 
Then  they  put  aside  continuous  blocks  of  time  and 
set  appropriate  deadlines  for  themselves.  Most  of 
:heir  tasks  require  fairly  large  quantums  of  time 
for  minimum  effectiveness.  To  write  a  report  may. 
for  instance,  require  six  to  eight  hours.  It  is  point- 
less to  give  seven  hours  to  the  task  by  spending 
fifteen  minutes  on  it  twice  a  day  for  three  weeks. 
Rut  if  one  can  lock  the  door,  disconnect  the  tele- 
phone, and  wrestle  with  the  report  for  five  or  six 
hours  without  interruption,  one  may  come  up  with 
what  I  call  a  "zero  draft"— the  one  before  the  first. 
Then  one  can  rewrite  section  by  section  in  small 
blocks  of  time. 

Similarly,  working  with  people  demands  large 
segments  of  time.  The  more  people  there  are  in  an 
organization,  the  more  often  a  decision  about  them 
arises.  But  fast  personnel  decisions  are  likely  to 
be  wrong.  Among  the  effective  executives  I  have 
observed  are  some  who  generally  make  decisions 
relatively  quickly  and  some  who  make  decisions 
rather  slowly.  Without  exception,  both  groups 
make  personnel  decisions  slowly, ,ajid  they  make 
them  several  times  before  they  commit  themselves. 
Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  former  head  of  General  Mo- 
tors, always  made  a  tentative  decision  the  first 


time  a  personnel  question  came  up,  and  even  that 
took  several  hours,  although  Sloan  was  not  nor- 
mally a  patient  man.  A  few  days  later,  he  tackled 
the  problem  again  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
Only  when  he  came  up  with  the  same  name  two  or 
three  times  in  a  row  was  he  willing  to  go  ahead. 
Sloan  had  a  deserved  reputation  for  the  winners 
he  picked.  General  George  C.  Marshall,  U.  S.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  in  World  War  II.  otherwise  very 
different  from  Sloan  in  the  way  he  operated,  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  same  procedure.  He  too  was 
known  as  a  great  judge  of  men. 

Planning  Time.  Not  Work 

F  executives  make  personnel  decisions  as  im- 
portant as  these.  But  all  effective  executives  I 
have  observed  have  learned  that  they  have  to  give 
several  hours  of  uninterrupted  thought  to  deci- 
sions on  people  if  they  hope  to  come  up  with  the 
right  ones.  The  director  of  a  medium-sized  gov- 
ernment research  institute  found  this  out  when 
one  of  his  senior  administrators  had  to  be  re- 
moved. The  man  was  in  his  fifties  and  had  been 
with  the  institute  all  his  working  life.  Suddenly, 
he  had  begun  to  deteriorate.  He  could  not  be  dis- 
missed or  demoted;  the  institute  owed  him  con- 
sideration and  loyalty.  Yet  his  shortcomings  were 
sapping  the  whole  organization.  The  director  and 
his  deputy  had  been  over  this  situation  many  times 
without  seeing  a  way  out.  But  when  they  sat  down 
for  a  quiet  evening  of  uninterrupted  discussion, 
the  "obvious"  solution  finally  emerged.  It  was  so 
simple  that  neither  man  could  explain  why  he  had 
not  seen  it  before.  It  got  the  employee  into  another 
job  which  needed  to  be  done,  but  which  did  not 
require  the  administrative  abilities  he  no  longer 
had. 

Executives  are  forever  being  exhorted  to  plan 
their  work.  This  sounds  eminently  plausible— the 
only  thing  wrong  with  it  is  that  it  rarely  works. 
The  plans  tend  to  remain  on  paper,  tend  to  remain 
good  intentions.  Those  executives  who  really  get 
things  done  don't  start  with  their  work.  They 
start  with  their  time.  Executives  are  also  forever 
being  urged  to  acquire  new  skills,  to  learn  new 
things— from  mathematics  to  art  appreciation- 
and  to  work  on  developing  themselves,  their  knowl- 
edge, and  their  methods.  But  the  executives  who 
show  the  most  startling  growth  in  effectiveness 
are  the  ones  who  work  on  acquiring  a  little  more 
discretionary  time.  Time  management  takes  per- 
severance and  self-discipline.  But  no  other  invest- 
ment on  the  market  pays  higher  dividends  in 
terms  of  achievement  and  performance. 
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TREPLEFF 

A  Story  by  MacDonald  Harris 


The  theater  where  the  rehearsals  were  held  was 
a  little  building  that  had  been  a  cabinet  shop  be- 
fore it  was  acquired  by  the  Players.  It  had  no 
ceiling  and  if  you  looked  up  into  the  roof  you  saw 
a  labyrinth  of  beams  and  wooden  props,  rather 
amateurishly  fitted  with  lights  from  which  fes- 
toons of  wiring  hung  down.  Perhaps  because  it 
had  been  a  cabinet  shop  the  building  always 
smelled  of  freshly  cut  wood.  The  rehearsals  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  students  who 
were  taking  classes  were  out  of  school.  At  pre- 
cisely three  o'clock  Egon  would  burst  into  the 
theater  exuding  energy,  his  corduroy  jacket  un- 
buttoned to  display  his  waistcoat.  Odor  of  cologne, 
bass  voice,  ears  with  small  black  tufts  of  hair 
growing  out  of  them.  Amethyst  on  third  finger 
of  perfectly  manicured  hand. 

"Stage,  stage.  Places,  everybody.  Where's 
Trepleff  ?  Nina  .  .  .  Pauline  .  .  .  over  here.  Where's 
Mme.  Arkadina?"  Mme.  Arkadina,  in  real  life 
the  wife  of  an  Ann  Arbor  dentist,  was  in  the  bath- 
room, which  served  for  both  sexes.  "Irina  Niko- 
laevna,  get  the  hell  out  of  the  can."  His  voice 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  building,  through  walls 
and  inside  the  deepest  closets.  He  always  called 
us  by  our  stage  names  and  sometimes  I  wondered 
whether  he  knew  our  real  names.  At  first  we  were 


Trepleff,  Sorin,  or  Mme.  Arkadina  and  then  when 
we  got  on  more  intimate  terms  he  began  address- 
ing us  in  the  Russian  fashion  with  first  name  and 
patronymic:  I  was  Konstantin  Gavrilovich,  Sorin 
was  Pyotr  Nikolaevich,  and  so  on.  The  Stanislav- 
sky method  as  practiced  by  Egon  was  incredibly 
demanding  and  took  all  our  concentration.  He 
made  us  live  the  parts,  not  only  in  the  theater  but 
down  the  street  in  the  cafe  drinking  coffee,  at 
home,  on  our  dates,  on  weekends. 

I  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  where  I  had 
spent  six  weeks  recovering  from  infectious 
hepatitis  and  reading  Sinclair  Lewis'  Arrow- 
smith,  and  in  my  weakened  condition  I  was  prob- 
ably more  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  suggestion 
than  the  others.  Somebody  told  me  the  Orchard 
Players  were  going  to  do  The  Seagull  and  still 
hadn't  cast  several  parts,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  good  mental  hygiene,  which  was  about  as  wrong 
as  you  could  get.  It  wasn't  long  before  Egon  had 
us  all  in  a  state  of  semi-delusion  about  our  identi- 
ties. For  instance  he  set  us  to  writing  essays  on 
what  we  (our  Russian  selves)  were  like  as  chil- 
dren. I  (as  Trepleff)  wrote  a  schoolboy  theme 
which  I  had  allegedly  composed  in  a  lycee  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  In  its  juvenile  style  it  rather  in- 
geniously anticipated  certain  things  that  were 
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later  to  recur  in  the  poem  Trepleff  writes  for  Nina 
in  Act  I,  for  example  the  solitude  of  the  universe 
and  the  struggle  between  spirit  and  matter.  Egon 
was  quite  pleased  with  it.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  homework.  But  mostly 
it  was  a  matter  of  Egon  cajoling  and  brow- 
beating us  until  we  were  harried  into  our 
Chekhovian  selves.  For  instance  he  would  turn 
to  Nina,  in  real  life  a  grave  and  somewhat  prim 
girl  named  Syd  who  always  rehearsed  in  leotards 
and  a  heavy  white  ski  sweater.  "Nina-wnat  is 
Nina?"  he  would  growl  at  her,  holding  out  his 
hairy  hands,  palms  turned  upward,  elbows  against 
his  stomach.  "Innocence.  Grace.  Not  intelligence 
but  intuition.  A  longing  for-what?  She  doesn't 
know.  Something  here."  He  would  lay  the  palms 
of  his  hands  Hat  on  his  chest.  "Nina-feel,  feel!" 
He  made  Nina  put  her  own  hands  on  the  same 
place  on  the  white  ski  sweater.  "There's  something 
there-a  desire— a  melancholy,  graceful,  very  fem- 
inine, elusive  longing.  Nina  is  a  seagull.  Some- 
thing in  her  soars,  floats  over  the  world,  but  she 
never  finds  what  she  is  looking  for.  Trepleff  brings 
her  a  dead  seagull  which  he  has  shut.  She  says, 
'This  seagull,  I  suppose  that's  a  symbol.  Forgive 
me,  but  I  don't  understand  it.'  That's  the  essence 
of  Nina.  She  doesn't  understand— she  feels  here." 
Again  the  two  hairy  palms  on  the  pectoral  region. 
"And  Nina— that  day  after  Treplert'  offers  you 
the  seagull— what  do  you  do  when  you  go  home?" 
"It  isn't  in  the  play." 

"Of  course  it  isn't  in  the  play.  But  what  do  you 
do?  You're  Nina.  Only  you  know  what  you  do. 
What  do  you  feel  like  doing?" 

"I  don't  know.  Some  sewing  perhaps.  Or  read 
a  book." 

"Sewing."  He  raised  his  clenched  hands  and 
made  a  goatlike  sound  of  contempt.  "No,  no  no  no. 
Listen.  You  open  the  window.  You  look  out.  What 
do  you  see?" 

She  hesitated.  "Birches.  Fields.  The  water  be- 
yond. And— over  the  lake,  gulls." 

"Exactly!"  Finally  he  drove  us  into  under- 
standing what  we  would  do  even  in  the  parts  of 
our  lives  that  Chekhov  hadn't  written.  "The  gulls 
over  the  lake.  Sunset,  a  voice  calling,  music  from 
the  other  shore.  A  melancholy,  a  faintly  pleasant 
melancholy.  Now  you  are  Nina,  now  you  are  feel- 
ing it,  fine." 

•Striding  up  and  down  the  stage,  he  would  turn 
suddenly  on  me.  "Trepleff!  What  are  you?  A 
visionary.  But  the  thing  you  see  is  not  God  but 
the  gulf  of  human  loneliness.  You- love  and  pity 
others  because  you  love  and  pity  yourself.  You 
kill  a  seagull,  you  murder  it  and  bring  it  to  Nina. 


but  you  say,  'Today  I  was  low  enough  to  kill  this 
seagull.  1  lay  it  at  your  feet.'  You  are  a  criminal 
in  order  to  lay  your  crime  at  the  feet  of  others, 
out  of  compassion  for  them.  Essentially  you  are  a 
weak  character,  and  yet  there's  a  saintly  streak 
in  you.  The  Doomed  Saint.  This  is  very  Russian! 
You  are  not  only  out  of  Chekhov,  you  are  also 
out  of  Dostoevski.  Trepleff!  What  have  you  read 
of  Dostoevski?" 

"Crime  and  Punishment.  Karamazov." 

"But  you  must  read  the  rest  of  it!"  he  would 
bellow,  thrusting  his  arms  toward  me  with  palms 
up,  trembling  as  though  he  were  holding  a  heavy 
log.  "Read  it  all,  read  everything  in  the  library! 
On  Monday  bring  me  a  list  of  what  you've  read!" 

I  would  spend  the  weekend  staying  up  until 
four  in  the  morning,  reading  Dostoevski  until  my 
eyes  were  red.  On  Monday  Egon  would  have  for- 
gotten all  about  Dostoevski.  He  would  point  one 
hairy  hand  in  my  direction  and  demand,  "Trepleff'. 
Where  did  you  go  to  the  university?" 

I  was  damned  if  I  knew.  I  decided  that  since  1 
was  a  citizen  of  Kiev  I  would  have  gone  to  the 
University  of  Kiev.  None  of  us  knew  whether 
there  was  a  University  of  Kiev,  but  Egon  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  me  I  had  gone  to  it. 

"And  what  did  you  study  at  the  University  of 
Kiev?" 

I  was  getting  the  hang  of  it  now.  I  had  studied 
German  philosophy,  literature,  and  a  little  medi- 
cine. Mostly,  however,  I  had  read  Dostoevski. 

"Ah,  Dostoevski.  And  what  character  in  Dos- 
toevski  are  you  most  like?" 

I  pondered  for  a  moment.  "Prince  Myshkin." 

"Right!  Wonderful!  Myshkin,  the  saint,  but 
also  a  little  of  the  criminal  in  him.  He  too  could 
kill  a  bird  and  say,  'Today  1  was  low  enough  to 
kill  this  seagull.'  He  too  is  callable  of  laughing 
with  his  face  wet  with  tears.  And  Trepleff— my 
friend,  please  allow  me  to  call  you  Konstantin  Gav- 
rilovich.  Konstantin  Gavrilovich,  my  friend,  please 
tell  me."  His  voice  dropped  to  a  confidential 
rumble.  "Please  tell  me,  when  you  were  a  little 
boy,  how  did  you  think  of  your  mother?" 

"My  mother?" 

"Your  mother,  Mme.  Arkadina.  How  would  a 
little  boy  think  of  a  mother  who  was  a  famous 
act  ress  V" 

"Well."  I  hadn't  expected  this.  I  had  to  grope  a 
little.  "How  old  am  1  ?" 
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"Three." 

"Well,  uh.  She  seemed  to  me— a  strange  angel. 
Glitters,  sequins— smelling  good— but  distant,  un- 
attainable—where  I  couldn't  reach  her." 

"Splendid!  A  little  boy  whose  mother  is  always 
away,  traveling,  appearing  before  audiences  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg— and  when  she  comes 
home !" 

"She  passes  through  the  nursery—"  As  I  spoke 
I  began  to  see  the  scene  clearly  now,  as  clearly  as 
though  it  had  been  my  real  childhood  :  "She  bends 
over  my  crib,  there  is  a  glitter  of  jewels  and  a 
scent  of  patchouli— she  says,  'My  Kostya,  little 
prince,  my  angel,  don't  cry  now,  ah  look,  he  has 
porridge  on  his  face,  how  disgusting— nurse, 
Avdotya !  take  him  off  and  wash  him— Kostya,  my 
star,  angel  of  my  heart,  farewell.  I'm  off  to'— 
where  the  hell  is  she  off  to?" 

"Yaroslavl.  Splendid,  but  patchouli  is  for  old 
ladies,  Konstantin  Gavrilovich.  Mme.  Arkadina 
would  wear—"  he  raised  his  arms  and  didn't  know 
himself.  "Irina  Nikolaevna!  what  would  you 
wear?" 

The  dentist's  wife  was  brought  forth  and  de- 
cided she  would  wear  jasmine.  There  was  a  pause 
while  we  all  imagined  her  bending  over  my  crib 
and  smelling  of  jasmine.  Egon  went  on  stalking 
back  and  forth  on  the  stage. 

"So  your  mother  is  always  in  Yaroslavl,  in  Mos- 
cow, in  Petersburg,  playing  in  theaters.  You  grow 
up  longing  for  a  human  touch,  an  affection  to  re- 
place that  of  your  mother.  And  gradually  you  learn 
to  pity  others  who  long  for  a  human  touch,  and 
because  you  pity  them  you  love  them.  And  yet, 
and  yet— you  love  them  not  as  ordinary  men  love, 
but  with  the  love  of  a  criminal,  who  is  also  a  kind 
of  a  saint— h'm?"— our  eyes  met  and  I  nodded,  a 
little  wildly— "a  saint  who  lies  under  a  special 
curse,  that  for  him  the  souls  of  others  are  trans- 
parent." 

I  looked  around  me  and  it  was  true,  the  souls  of 


all  those  students  and  dentists'  wives  were  trans- 
parent. At  that  moment  I  must  really  have  looked 
doomed,  because  Egon  stared  at  me  with  a  strange 
smile  and  exulted,  "Splendid,  splendid  !"  The  hairy 
arms  spread  in  an  expansive  gesture  and  then 
swung  back  together  until  he  embraced  himself. 
"Konstantin  Gavrilovich,  I  congratulate  you !  You 
are  becoming  yourself!" 

Egon,  of  course,  was  Trigorin.  Nina  and  Trep- 
leff  were  one  thing.  Ah,  but  Trigorin !  Trigorin 
was  a  famous  author,  his  name  in  the  papers  every 
day,  his  books  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
The  darling  of  the  public,  beloved  of  a  million 
sentimental  women,  and  what  was  he  interested 
in  ?  Work !  Only  in  work !  And  what  was  his  work? 
To  create  people,  characters,  human  beings!  And 
for  this,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
live,  to  have  experiences.  He  was  capable  of  shoot- 
ing a  seagull,  but  not  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  some- 
one out  of  pity.  Merely  to  see  what  it  felt  like  to 
kill  a  seagull,  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  story.  But 
what  a  man!  Not  a  human  being  at  all  but  a  ma- 
chine for  work,  a  machine  for  living,  lusting, 
feeling,  knowing,  in  order  that  it  could  all  go  into 
his  art!  Egon  really  dug  into  the  part,  the  char- 
acter of  Trigorin  touched  something  in  him  that 
released  a  flood  of  energy.  Or  else  he  had  prac- 
ticed the  Stanislavsky  method  for  so  long  that 
he  really  became  Trigorin  even  to  himself,  as  he 
wanted  us  to  do. 

His  voice  took  on  a  Russian  intonation,  the  way 
Chaliapin  would  perhaps  talk  if  he  spoke  English. 
He  strode  up  and  down  the  stage  with  hands 
thrust  out  and  his  elbows  on  his  stomach,  a  gorilla 
but  an  elegant  gorilla  in  a  checked  shirt  and  bur- 
gundy waistcoat,  exhorting,  pleading,  chastising, 
wheedling,  browbeating  us  in  his  hairy  bass. 
"Please,  everybody.  Places!  Let's  start  from  the 
beginning,  since  nobody  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  myself  seems  to  have  grasped  yet  what 
this  play  is  about.  It's  about  the  Russian  soul, 
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melancholy,  flowers,  poetry,  loneliness,  death!" 
He  held  out  his  fierce  hand,  the  bass  voice  shook 
and  there  was  a  catch  in  it  almost  like  a  tear. 
"Soul!  Flowers!  Loneliness!  Everybody  think 
soul,  flowers,  and  loneliness.  Everybody!  Act  one, 
scene  one.  Masha,  Masha.  Little  turtledove,  listen. 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  but  please. 
When  they  ask  you  why  you're  wearing  black  and 
you  say,  'I'm  in  mourning  for  my  life.  I'm  un- 
happy.' You  know  that  line?  You  haven't  forgotten 
your  lines?  Good.  If  you  can't  learn  to  act,  at  least 
try  to  focus  your  tiny  little  brain  on  learning  your 
part.  But  you  can  learn  to  act,  little  turtledove,  my 
sweet.  When  you  say  that  line,  please,  for  me,  for 
the  sake  of  my  rather  delicate  nerves,  do  not  say  it 
as  though  somebody  had  stuck  a  hatpin  into 
your  behind.  Say  it  quite  simply.  Yet  with  tre- 
mendous emotion  !  But  the  emotion  is  underneath ! 
It  does  not  consist  in  making  little  trills  and 
screeches." 

Masha  was  a  pretty  sophomore  girl  with  brown 
eyes  who  was  not  used  to  being  treated  this  way. 
"First  you  want  more  emotion,  then  less  emotion," 
she  quavered.  "How  can  you  say  something  quite 
simply  and  yet  with  emotion?" 

"It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  emo- 
tion and  hysteria.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary 
not  to  be  a  half-wit.  In  this  respect  1  admit  you 
have  a  certain  handicap.  I  do  not  ask  of  you  any- 
thing beyond  your  powers.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
do  your  best,  and  that  means  DOING  EXACTLY 
AS  I  SAY!" 

Masha  collapsed  in  tears  and  it  was  some  time 
before  anybody  could  calm  her  down.  Egon  took 
no  part  in  her  consolation.  He  turned  his  back 
contemptuously  on  her  and  made  another  of  his 
gestures:  he  cupped  his  hands  and  moved  them 
slowly  up  and  down  in  f ront  of  his  chest,  as  though 
he  were  holding  two  grapefruit  and  trying  to 
decide  which  was  the  larger.  When  he  looked 
around  they  were  mopping  up  Masha's  tears  witli 
a  handkerchief  and  patting  her  on  the  back.  He 
rubbed  his  short  still'  beard  and  sighed.  Finally 
she  got  up,  they  pushed  her  onto  the  stage,  and 
Medvedenko  asked  her,  "Why  do  you  always  wear 
black?"  "I'm  in  mourning  for  my  life.  I'm  un- 
happy," she  intoned  monotonously  like  a  sleep- 
walker. But  with  terrific  emotion  underneath.  It 
was  exactly  what  Egon  wanted.  He  could  be  heard 
rumbling  softly  to  himself,  "Ah.  Ah." 

I  was  unhappy  too  but  in  a  differenl  way  from 
Masha.  It  was  a  beatific,  poignant,  philosophical 
kind  of  unhappiness  that  consisted  of  loving  Syd 
or  did  I  mean  Nina?  I  was  a  little  confused  on 
this  point  but   in  any  case  loving  the  creature 


with  slender  legs,  boyish  manner,  cool  elfin  grace 
whose  life  was  so  intimately  intertwined  with 
mine  on  the  stage  as  well  as  off  and  yet  who  man- 
aged to  elude  me  in  some  mysterious  way  in  both 
realms.  My  love  was  hopeless,  purified,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  selfishness.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  it 
was  devoid  of  fleshly  desire,  but  it  was  an  odd 
fleshly  desire,  passive  and  resigned,  that  lingered 
like  a  sadness  in  the  bones.  It  made  me  an  excellent 
Trepleff.  She  wasn't  cold  or  unfriendly  toward 
me,  in  fact  we  were  together  frequently  and  there 
was  even  a  certain  intimacy  between  us  but  she 
was  the  same  with  the  others  and  it  was  only  the 
easy  and  superficial  camaraderie  of  the  theater 
that  would  end  when  the  play  was  over,  or  so  I 
concluded  in  my  pessimism.  My  Russian,  Treplef- 
fian  pessimism.  I  had  never  been  pessimistic  be- 
fore but  now  it  seemed  a  part  of  my  nature.  I 
had  dug  into  my  part  too,  I  had  dug  into  it  tooth 
and  nail  until  the  dirt  was  over  my  head  and  I 
had  forgotten  my  way  out  into  the  air  again. 
Trepleff  was  my  grave.  The  funny  thing  was  that 
in  some  goofy  spiritual  self-exacerbating  way  I 
liked  it  down  there  under  the  ground.  It  fitted  me, 
it  was  restful. 

Anyhow  there  we  were,  Trepleff  and  Nina, 
walking  back  to  the  women's  dorm  on  a  frosty 
Michigan  night.  It  was  December  now  and  so  cold 
it  made  your  teeth  ache.  I  walked  at  a  distance  of 
five  feet  from  her  down  the  tree-lined  paths  of 
the  campus,  never  daring  to  touch  her  or  say  any- 
thing of  what  I  felt.  It  was  enough  to  be  with  her, 
and  I  even  liked  the  bitter  cold  because  it  provided 
an  appropriate  physical  misery  to  go  with  the 
misery  of  my  soul.  When  she  left  the  theater  she 
still  wore  the  heavy  white  sweater  and  leotard  but 
she  added  a  black  scarf  that  went  two  or  three 
times  around  her  neck  and  was  still  long  enough 
to  reach  almost  to  her  knees.  Once  I  asked  her  if 
she  was  cold  and  she  said,  "All  that's  relative,  I 
think."  I  was  unable  to  find  out  even  the  most 
innocent  physical  fact  about  her.  Perhaps  she 
had  learned  to  talk  this  way  at  Wellesley  where 
she  had  gone  before  she  came  to  Ann  Arbor  or 
perhaps  she  merely  preferred  not  to  discuss  her 
physical  sensations  with  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Because  she  did  think  of  me  as  a  male,  that 
was  apparent  from  various  small  signs.  And  so? 
What  next?  Nothing.  I  was  totally  blissful  in  my 
misery  as  it  was. 

Sometimes  I  even  had  a  kind  of  a  date  with 
her,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  after  rehearsal  we  would 
go  to  one  of  the  student  cafes  on  the  edge  of  cam- 
pus and  drink  coffee.  We  dutifully  called  each 
other  Trepleff  and  Nina,  as  per  instructions.  But 
it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  Syd,  or  Nina,  had  dug 


quite  as  far  into  her  pari  as  I  had.  For  one  thing 
she  hadn't  been  sick.  And  then  she  was  a  drama 
major  and  thought  of  herself  more  consciously  as 
an  actress.  But  it  seemed  to  me  also  that  she  had 
got  interested  in  the  theater  for  the  wrong  rea- 
son, like  most  college  students  who  get  interested 
in  the  theater.  She  liked  the  paraphernalia  of  it. 
the  slightly  risque  camaraderie,  the  rehearsing 
late  at  night  in  leotards  and  ski  sweaters,  the 
feeling  of  thinking  of  yourself  as  an  actress. 
Whereas  according  to  the  Stanislavsky  method 
she  wasn't  supposed  to  be  an  actress,  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Nina.  And  Nina  was  quite  simple,  an 
intelligent,  lonely,  and  unhappy  girl,  a  victim. 
We  discussed  this  several  times  when  we  went  out 
for  coffee,  but  she  said  of  Nina,  "She's  an  idiot." 
This  sounded  almost  like  sacrilege  to  me.  She  was 
Nina.  I  was  Trepleff.  Should  I  tell  Egon?  What 
was  I  talking  about?  I  was  really  getting  un- 
hinged. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  was  that  she  was  badly 
cast  for  the  part.  I  had  thought  it  was  a  good  piece 
of  casting  at  first  but  now  I  wasn't  sure.  Above 
all  Nina  was  unhappy,  and  considering  her  back- 
ground and  general  attributes  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  Syd  to  be  unhappy.  It  might 
have  made  her  unhappy  if  Egon  had  browbeaten 
her  as  he  did  the  others,  Masha  for  instance,  but 
he  never  did.  He  might  criticize  the  way  she  de- 
livered a  line  but  he  never  told  her  she  was  a 
half-wit  or  accused  her  of  chewing  gum.  The  two 
of  them  seemed  to  communicate  without  talking 
very  much;  in  fact  she  seemed  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  special  relation  with  him  that  excused  her 
from  being  barked  at  like  the  rest  of  us.  Some- 
times after  rehearsal  it  was  Egon  who  took  her 
to  coffee  at  the  student  joints,  or  at  least  he  took 
her  somewhere.  He  would  come  out  with  a  little 
twisted  smile  over  his  beard,  looking  like  Henry 
VIII  in  the  well-known  portrait  by  Holbein.  "Nina, 
pigeon,  am  I  wrong  or  are  you  mine  this  evening?" 
She  would  smile  her  own  little  Wellesley  smile  and 
follow  him  silently  out  the  door.  Through  the  thin 
walls  of  the  theater  we  would  hear  the  boogle- 
boogle  of  his  Jaguar  starting,  then  a  long  whir  as 
it  pulled  away. 

On  those  nights  when  she  went  to  drink  coffee 
with  Egon  I  would  walk  home  alone  to  my  board- 
inghouse,  my  hands  deep  in  my  pockets,  wrapped 
to  the  nose  in  scarves  and  mufflers,  the  cold  like 
a  knife  pain  in  my  lungs,  miserable  in  body  and 
soul  and  loving  my  misery.  I  was  drunk  on  cold, 
love,  poetry,  and  unhappiness.  Overhead  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  were  distorted  and  a  little 
wild  against  the  starry  sky:  a  landscape  of  Ed- 
vard  Munch.  Ann  Arbor  was  Moscow,  Petersburg, 
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Stockholm,  a  city  of  white  nights  and  frozen 
abstract  demons;  the  campus  lanes  were  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt.  White  nights!  I  had  finally 
thought  of  a  name  for  my  insomnia.  It  was  the 
title  of  a  novel  by  Dostoevski.  The  world  of  artifice 
was  real,  the  real  world  flimsy  and  contemptible. 
Through  the  artifice  of  Egon,  that  genius  we 
loved  and  hated,  I  was  in  love  not  with  some 
Connie  or  Martha  but  with  a  girl  named  Nina 
Mikhailovna  Zarychny. 

Sometimes  I  would  walk  thro'  ^h  the  frozen 
campus  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
very  bad  for  someone  who  was  recovering  from 
hepatitis.  The  infrequent  people  I  passed,  milk- 
men, students  going  home  from  dates,  probably 
didn't  even  know  who  I  was.  I  was  Trepleff, 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  solitude,  all-pity- 
ing and  all-loving,  the  Doomed  Saint.  The  stars 
overhead  winked  indifferently,  the  cold  too  bit 
my  face  without  understanding  who  I  was.  Final- 
ly I  would  go  back  to  my  rented  room.  Standing 
half-undressed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  I  would 
say,  "Today  I  was  low  enough  to  kill  this  seagull. 
I  lay  it  at  your  feet."  Then,  smiling,  I  would  get 
into  bed  and  go  to  sleep. 

W.h  the  possible  exception  of  Nina,  we  all  dug 
into  our  parts  in  this  way  and  the  play  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  We  played  for  nine  nights  and 
every  night  we  were  left  exhausted,  emotionally 
drained,  unable  even  to  talk  to  each  other,  bump- 
ing into  each  other  clumsily  and  silently  on  our 
way  to  the  dressing  rooms.  The  audience  was  as 
hypnotized  as  we  were.  When  the  curtain  came 
down  there  was  a  strange  numb  pause  of  per- 
haps thirty  seconds  and  then  they  began  to  clap, 
a  scattered  fusillade  that  soon  rose  to  a  roar.  It 
went  on  for  ten  minutes. 

When  we  took  the  curtain  calls  Egon  didn't 
even  bother  to  smile  at  the  audience.  He  detested 
audiences.  Over  the  applause  he  could  be  heard 
growling  "Yah.  Yah,"  to  himself  like  a  gorilla. 
Egon  took  no  pleasure  in  success.  It  was  making 
the  thing,  wrenching  all  these  students  and  den- 
tists' wives  and  bright  little  coeds  out  of  their 
miserable  personalities  and  making  them  do  as 
he  wanted,  that  interested  him.  It  didn't  interest 
him,  it  obsessed  him.  He  was  addicted  to  manipu- 
lating other  human  beings  the  way  some  people 
are  addicted  to  alcohol.  This  had  been  apparent 
before,  but  I  only  grasped  the  full  force  of  it  that 
night  after  the  play  was  over. 

There  was  a  cast  party,  but  Syd  and  I  didn't 
go  to  it.  When  I  came  out  after  ungluing  the 
wispy  little  Trepleff-beard  and  changing  into  my 
street  clothes  I  found  her  still  sitting  on  a  stool 
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on  the  darkened  stage.  In  the  play  she  wore  a  sim- 
ple cotton  dress  with  a  wide  skirt,  but  now  she  had 
changed  back  into  her  leotard  and  ski  sweater. 
When  she  saw  me  she  smiled,  faintly,  one  side  of 
her  mouth  lifting  so  that  it  made  a  small  hard 
crease  in  her  cheek. 

"Waiting  for  somebody?" 

"No." 

"Going  to  the  party?" 

"No." 

"Then?" 

Without  answering  she  sighed,  got  up  off  the 
stool,  wandered  around  the  darkened  stage  for  a 
while,  and  finally  stopped  in  front  of  me  and  gave 
me  a  strange  look.  Then  I  became  aware  that  she 
was  bending  her  head  slowly  until  at  last  it  was 
resting  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  very  unlike  her. 
There  she  stood  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder 
and  I  found  that  in  some  manner  my  arms  were 
around  her.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  patted  her 
awkwardly,  consolingly,  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  sweater  was  rough  under  my  fingers  but  in- 
side it  her  form  was  slight,  almost  unbelievably 
fragile. 

After  a  moment  of  this  she  broke  away  and 
turned  her  head,  not  looking  at  me.  "Take  me 
somewhere." 

I  feverishly  put  on  my  overcoat,  she  wound  the 
black  scarf  three  times  around  her  neck,  and  we 
went  out.  I  didn't  know  what  was  wrong  with  her 
but  I  was  filled  with  a  terrific  sense  of  impending 
joy,  a  joy  that  was  a  melancholy  kind  of  joy  on 
the  surface  because  she  was  melancholy,  but  at  a 
deeper  level  was  exultant  because  in  her  melan- 


choly she  had  for  some  reason,  inexplicably, 
needed  me.  I  realized  now  she  had  been  waiting 
for  me. 

We  went  down  the  street  and  turned  in  the  first 
place  we  came  to  and  ordered  coffee  and  pastry. 
As  it  happened  it  was  a  place  called  the  Pit  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  specialize  in  barbecue, 
but  the  ventilation  was  so  bad  that  everybody 
called  it  the  Armpit.  The  barbecue  was  terrible 
but  the-pastry  came  from  a  Danish  bakery  across 
the  street  and  it  was  the  one  thing  in  the  place 
that  was  good.  She  took  a  bite  of  her  pastry, 
chewed  it  once  or  twice,  and  then  unexpectedly 
bent  forward  and  propped  her  forehead  in  her 
hands.  Great  tears  welled  in  her  eyes  and  trickled 
down  her  cheeks  and  fell  onto  the  table.  After 
a  few  moments  she  mastered  herself,  got  out  a 
handkerchief  and  dried  her  cheeks,  and  then  began 
mechanically  mopping  up  the  tears  on  the  table. 

All  this  without  a  sound.  Finally  she  made 
a  little  sigh  that  was  almost  half-humorous. 
"Masha,  that  half-wit.  That  Kewpie-doll.  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  Masha.  I  knew  it  would  be 
someone  because  that's  the  way  he  is.  It  lasted 
even  longer  than  I  thought.  But  Masha.  That 
little  idiot  with  her  turned-up  nose  and  her  two 
eyes  like  raisins  in  a  rice  pudding."  The  tears 
still  welled  in  her  eyes  but  her  teeth  were  clenched 
now  in  a  fierce  small  expression  of  determination. 
"I  wish  I  could  go  off  quietly  and  die  somewhere. 
No  I  don't.  I  want  to  stay  around  until  he  realizes 
she's  a  little  plaster  Betty  Boop.  the  kind  you  win 
by  knocking  down  milk  bottles  at  carnivals." 

It  was  characteristic  that  even  with  her  throat 


so  tight  she  could  hardly  speak,  she  called  Masha 
by  her  name  in  the  play,  as  Egon  had  made  us  all 
do. 

"It  isn't  as  though  I  didn't  know  it  would  hap- 
pen," she  went  on,  exhaling  and  talking  a  little 
more  calmly.  "I  knew  he  was  selfish,  egotistical, 
cold.  No,  that's  wrong,  he's  not  cold.  He's  like  a 
huge  big  locomotive  full  of  passions,  but  his  pas- 
sion is  all  inside  himself.  He  needs  women—"  In 
spite  of  her  teeth-clenching  the  tears  were  begin- 
ning to  well  again :  "He  needs  women  the  way 
he  needs  handkerchiefs  to  blow  his  nose  in.  After 
he's  done  with  them  he  throws  them  away.  The 
kind  of  handkerchiefs  he  likes  are  too  fine  to  be 
laundered." 

Her  own  handkerchief  was  sturdy  Irish  linen, 
expensive  but  durable.  It  was  rapidly  becoming 
saturated  and  I  passed  her  my  own.  She  thanked 
me  by  nodding,  unable  to  speak,  or  at  least  unable 
to  speak  about  anything  but  Egon. 

"He's  not  interested  in  love.  He  has  nothing 
against  it,  you  understand.  It  just  doesn't  fit  in 
with  his  metier.  He  wants  to  drive  people  the  way 
you  drive  a  car.  He  wants  to  make  them  cry  or 
laugh  or  be  angry  at  him  or  fall  in  love  with  him, 
it  doesn't  really  matter  which.  If  he  saw  me  now 
he'd  be  pleased,  because  he's  making  me  feel  some 
emotion.  He's  a  genius  in  his  way.  He's  not  really 
an  egotist,  you  know.  An  egotist  is  satisfied  with 
himself  but  he's  never  satisfied.  He  always  has  to 
prove  it  all  over  again.  Do  you  know  what  he  is? 
He's  a  man-man—"  With  the  tightness  in  her 
throat  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  get  the  word  out 
but  finally  she  managed  it— "a  man-tp-ulator." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  while  I  imagined  Egon 
in  his  apartment  with  Syd,  driving  her  the  way 
you  drive  a  car.  But  mental  pictures  of  this  kind 
were  pointless  and  instead  I  tried  to  offer  some 
constructive  advice.  "Forget  him.  It's  all  over  now. 
He's  not  worth  it." 

"Oh,  he's  worth  it,"  she  said  in  a  weak  voice,  al- 
most to  herself. 

"But  if  you  knew  all  these  things—" 

She  lifted  her  shoulders  and  almost  smiled. 
"Egon  has  a  new  term  for  giving  in  to  temptation. 
He  calls  it  not  saying  no  to  life.  Does  that  shock 
you?  I'm  sorry.  I  was  an  idiot.  Do  you  know  why 
I  really  did  it?  Because  he  made  me  into  Nina, 
and  Nina  is  an  idiot." 

It  didn't  shock  me  exactly.  It  simply  made  me 
understand  what  the  knot  of  unhappiness  was 
that  had  been  collecting  in  my  stomach  for  weeks; 
it  made  me  realize  that  you  can  know  something 
and  not  know  it,  until  somebody  finally  forces  it 
up  into  the  front  of  your  mind  by  putting  it  in 
words  as  she  was  doing  now.  I  was  like  a  man  who 
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has  been  going  around  all  day  feeling  miserable 
and  not  knowing  why  and  finally  he  realizes  he 
has  a  toothache.  But  it  was  simple,  teeth  can  be 
pulled  out!  I  was  ready  with  the  forceps  of  my 
youth,  my  love,  my  spirit  of  feverish  self-sacri- 
fice. The  more  the  tooth  hurt  the  more  I  antici- 
pated the  joy  of  it  slipping  easily  and  scientifical- 
ly out  of  its  socket. 

"So  here  I  am.  What  am  I  going  to  do?"  I  heard 
her  inquiring  more  to  the  air  around  her  than  to 
me. 

"Do  nothing.  Forget  he  ever  existed.  Simply 
go  on  as  you  were  before." 

"Yes,  but  you  see,  I  can't  exactly  go  on  as  I  was 
before.  Because,  even  if  I  forget  him,  in  due  time 
a  certain  in-ev-itable  event  will  occur." 

She  didn't  look  at  me,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  voice  was  barely  audible  it  was  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  irony.  It  was  a  queer  moment,  pathetic 
and  yet  slightly  farcical.  It  was  clear  that  she 
would  rather  have  been  run  over  by  a  truck,  pul- 
verized by  a  meteorite,  that  at  least  would  have 
been  dramatic,  anything  except  this  old-fashioned 
and  ludicrous  predicament  which  only  happened 
to  maidens  in  Victorian  novels.  "0,  that  Nina, 
what  a  fool  she  was,"  she  gritted  to  herself  after 
a  moment. 

Oof.  This  jeering  little  mannikin,  the  relic  of 
Egon's  driving  lesson,  was  growing  inside  the  elf 
I  had  loved  so  chastely  from  a  distance?  But  even 
this  I  took  in  my  stride.  I  hadn't  anticipated  it, 
even  my  premonitory  knot  of  pain  hadn't  gone 
that  far,  but  if  you  were  going  to  pull  out  a  tooth 
it  was  just  as  easy  to  pull  out  a  whopping  big  one. 
I  reached  across  the  table  and  pulled  her  hand 
away  from  her  chin  and  covered  it  with  my  own 
hand.  "Look.  Why  not  cheer  up  and  be  practical? 
We're  not  living  in  a  play.  It's  the  age  of  modern 
science.  These  things  are  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  take  care  of."  I  had  no  idea  how  they 
were  taken  care  of  but  I  thought  I  could  probably 
find  out. 

She  seemed  to  be  ready  to  leave  the  details  to 
me.  She  slumped  in  her  chair  and  almost  smiled. 
"Don't  tell  anyone  what  I  said  about  Masha  being 
a  Kewpie-doll,  will  you?  That  was  stupid,  stupid, 
stupid." 

,A.nd  so  there  in  the  Armpit,  at  a  wooden  table 
that  smelled  of  ketchup  and  sour  coffee,  my  life 
changed  direction  and  shot  off  at  an  obtuse  angle 
toward  other  reveries  and  other  goals.  In  Syd's 
despair,  I  realized,  lay  my  own  happiness.  But  it 
was  another  kind  of  happiness  from  the  senti- 
mental melancholy  happiness  I  had  known  when 
I  had  walked  the  lonely  campus  thinking  of  her, 
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in  the  time  when  she  had  been  pristine  and  unat- 
tainable. Now  I  saw  that  the  thing  was  simple, 
much  simpler  than  I  had  ever  dreamed.  I  didn't 
have  to  be  Trepleff.  I  didn't  want  to  be  Trepleff. 
Why  had  I  let  that  gorilla  in  a  waistcoat  walk  all 
over  me?  I  had  been  sick— that  was  the  only  expla- 
nation of  it.  I  had  been  sick  the  whole  time.  I  had 
rehearsed  and  played  the  whole  damned  play  with 
a  fever  and  it  had  made  me  susceptible  to  the 
manipulations  of  that  provincial  Svengali.  The 
Doomed  Saint!  What  stupidity.  Nobody  was 
doomed.  I  wasn't  doomed  and  neither  was  Syd.  All 
we  had  to  do  was  stop  acting  like  a  couple  of  idiots 
and  do  the  prac  tical  thing  and  we  would  be  happy 
like  everybody  else. 

Syd  herself  was  in  no  mood  to  do  the  practical 
thing.  She  had  fallen  into  a  curious  passivity 
which  was  perhaps  only  a  biological  reflex  of  fe- 
males in  her  predicament,  intended  to  stimulate 
the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  nearest  male. 
Anyhow  it  worked.  I  found  myself  in  a  position 
where  I  had  to  save  her,  or  rather  I  found  that  the 
sheer  and  unalloyed  happiness  of  saving  her  had 
somehow  fallen  to  my  lot.  Means  were  found  to 
remove  the  unwanted  token  of  Egon's  esteem 
from  consideration.  After  some  searching  a  suit- 
able doctor  was  located  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Ypsilanti,  which  was  popularly  deemed  more  ap- 
propriate than  Ann  Arbor  for  such  squalors.  The 
horrid  deed  was  actually  performed  in  a  motel. 
Syd  was  just  sick  enough  for  me  to  feel  protective 
and  for  her  to  feel  grateful,  and  not  sick  enough 
to  frighten  either  of  us.  She  hemorrhaged  a  little 
more  than  she  should  have  and  the  Ypsilanti  doc  - 
tor showed  me  how  to  give  her  plasma,  being 
earef ul  to  get  all  the  air  out  of  the  tube  and  observ- 
ing sterility  precautions.  I  watched  her  all 
that  night  ;  I  hadn't  slept  for  what  seemed 
like  a  week  but  the  fatigue  only  left  me  keen, 
piercingly  awake,  and  even  more  competent, 
although  I  noticed  a  slight  tendency  to  hallu- 
cinations of  a  harmless  sort.  (Voices  kept  saying, 
'"You're  doing  fine,  fine,  everything  is  sterile.") 
From  time  to  time  she  woke  up  and  I  applied  cool 
cloths  to  her  brow,  fed  her  sou])  with  a  spoon,  and 
read  her  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  She  smiled  at 
me  a  little  weakly,  still  with  wry  irony  at  finding 
herself  the  Sadder  But  Wiser  Girl  in  the  song. 
Weak  in  this  way,  passive  and  drained  of  the 
energy  that  had  been  her  most  charming  quality, 
she  was  less  pretty  but  I  loved  her  more.  When 
she  went  to  sleep  I  read  Hopkins  myself  ("It  is 
the  blight  man  was  born  for.  it  is  Margaret  you 
mourn  for")  or  just  sat  and  smoked  cigarettes. 

Sometimes  when  she  woke  up  I  would  find  her 
staring  at  me  silently  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 


I  woidd  smooth  her  hair  and  talk  in  a  quiet  voice 
to  her.  I  was  in  command  of  the  situation,  medi- 
cally, psychologically,  and  emotionally.  I  was  no 
longer  sorry  for  myself  and  I  didn't  hate  anybody. 
I  didn't  even  hate  Egon,  or  Trigorin,  or  whatever 
the  hairy  ape  wanted  to  call  himself.  Egon-Tri- 
gorin  had  needed  the  experience  for  his  art;  he 
was  a  machine  for  having  experiences  and  Syd 
had  got  caught  in  the  machinery.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate mishap  but  one  without  sentimental 
significance,  an  industrial  accident.  As  for  the  so- 
called  moral  aspects  of  the  situation,  to  hell  with 
them.  I  didn't  consider  Syd  any  more  guilty  than  if 
she  had  got  her  skirt  caught  in  a  threshing  ma- 
chine. This  was  partly  because  I  loved  her  but 
partly  because  in  my  new  role  as  Arrowsmith  I 
was  totally  objective  about  suffering  and  its 
causes.  I  knew  my  mission  now,  it  was  to  solace 
the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  make  them 
happy  again,  and  be  happy  doing  it. 

The  next  morning  I  took  Syd  back  to  her  dor- 
mitory. The  house  mother  in  the  dorm  never  knew 
about  it.  The  house  mother  thought  she  was  visit- 
ing her  parents  in  Evanston.  Her  parents  never 
knew  about  it.  Her  roommates  in  the  dorm  never 
knew  about  it.  Nobody  knew  about  it. 

^^k.  couple  of  weeks  after  that  we  were  married. 
She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  the  whole  two  weeks, 
tears  of  gratitude  at  first  and  then  tears  of  real 
love.  I  knew  it  was  real  love  because  Syd  would 
have  preferred  to  conceal  the  emotion  if  she  could. 
But  it  was  too  much  to  conceal  and  it  came  out  in 
the  tears  and  in  various  other  signs  that  in  my 
Arrowsmithian  objectivity  I  recognized  as  unmis- 
takable. She  was  in  a  weakened  condition  just  as 
I  had  been  with  the  hepatitis,  but  I  was  well  now 
and  she  was  the  one  who  had  emotions.  And  yet  I 
loved  her  as  much  as  I  ever  had  or  more,  1  was  very 
gentle  with  her,  understanding,  solicitous,  consol- 
ing, and  didn't  touch  her  for  several  weeks  except 
to  kiss  her  lightly.  1  waited  patiently  while  the 
broken  pieces, of  her  womanhood  healed,  and  left 
to  herself  in  this  way  she  finally  came  to  such  a 
high  fine  pitch  of  desire  that  I  was  practically 
overwhelmed,  one  night,  with  one  arm  still  in  my 
shirt.  I  had  suffered  a  long  time,  through  all  the 
Dostoevskian  white  nights  and  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  but  it  was  worth  it.  She  was 
cured  and  so  was  1.  It  was  as  though  all  the  rest  of 
it,  Egon,  the  Orchard  Flayers,  The  Seat/nil,  and 
the  whole  goddam  sophomoric  thing,  had  never 
happened.  I  had  saved  her,  and  we  were  young  and 
in  love  in  a  rented  room  with  gas  plate  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  The  cynics  were  wrong  and  vir- 
ginity could  be  restored. 

Harper's  Moyozine,  Decvmhvr  HUM 
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WHAT  I  DID  TO  BOOKS 
AND  VICE  VERSA 

The  former  editor  of  "Book  Week"  tells  how  to  pick 

reviewers;  where  to  find  them;  and  how  to  keep 

them,  the  authors  they  review,  publishers, 

and  finally  readers  happy,  amused,  and  fitfully  stimulated. 


^5<>ok  reviewing  is  a  very  important  craft,  par- 
ticularly to  people  who  don't  care  much  for  books. 
A  good  review  will  tell  you  what  a  book  is  about, 
what  its  high  and  low  points  are,  where  it  fits  into 
the  general  order  of  things,  and  otherwise  elim- 
inate the  need  for  reading  it. 

There  is  another  school  of  thought,  though,  that 
conceives  of  book  reviewing  as  a  throwback  to  an 
art  form  once  known  as  "the  essay,"  which  was  a 
short  but  carefully  shaped  assemblage  of  prose 
with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending,  exe- 
cuted with  a  modicum  of  grace  and.  occasionally, 
wit.  At  its  best,  an  "essay-review"  is  not  only  a 
skillful  piece  of  writing  but  a  way,  too,  of  intensi- 
fying a  reader's  later  engagement  with  the  book. 

Three  years  ago,  a  pair  of  periodicals  began 
functioning  devoted  primarily  to  reviewing  books 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  more 
stimulating  to  deal  at  length  with  a  small  but 
carefully  selected  group  of  books  than  to  deal 
glancingly  with  a  great  many,  as  was  the  practice 
elsewhere  ( and,  for  the  most  part,  still  is).  These 
two  periodicals  shared  another  premise:  that  good 
writers  and  good  thinkers  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible reviewers.  This  was  a  marked  departure 
from  the  prevalent  assumption  that  good  writers 
and  good  thinkers  were  too  busy  writing  their  own 
books  to  discuss  other  people's.  One  of  the  two 
new  reviewing  magazines,  The  New  York  Review 
of  Books,  decided  that  most  of  the  good  writers 
and  thinkers  lived  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
one  or  another  of  the  former  Crown  Colonies,  in- 
cluding Singapore  (where  one  of  their  ace  fiction 
reviewers  was  posted )  but  excluding,  for  the  most 
part,  the  United  States. 

The  other  magazine.  Book  Week,  while  not 
blatantly  hostile  to  the  British,  showed  a  marked 


preference  for  Hushing  good  writers  and  thinkers 
out  of  the  American  countryside,  where,  as  it 
turned  out,  there  were  some.  (Book  Week,  more- 
over, was  not  sold  independently  as  The  Neiv  York 
Review  was  but  was  carried  as  a  Sunday  supple- 
ment by  three  large  newspapers,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  which  published  it.)* 

A  fair  amount  of  praise  has  been  heaped  upon 
The  New  York  Review,  and  deservedly.  Little  has 
been  written  about  Book  Week,  except  as  an  after- 
thought in  appraisals  of  The  Review.  The  London 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  for  example,  survey- 
ing the  American  literary  scene  last  November, 
had  good  words  for  The  Review  and  then  added: 
"Its  mere  existence,  moreover,  may  have  inspired 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  launch  a  com- 
petitor, Book  Week  (in  many  respects  a  more 
adult,  if  less  brilliant  product)."  In  fact,  Book 
Week  had  been  in  the  planning  stage  for  several 
years  before  The  Reviev  was  launched  and  both 
began  regular  publication  the  same  month. 

For  its  first  three  years  I  was  editor  of  Book 
Week.  My  function  was  to  sift  through  some  200 
to  300  new  books  each  week  (which  comes  to 
rather  more  than  10,000  a  year),  decide  with  the 
help  of  two  other  editors  which  25  or  30  of  the 
weekly  batch  deserved  serious  critical  scrutiny, 
and  enlist  writers  to  review  them.  It  is  a  pleasant 
enough  way  to  earn  a  living,  assuming  one  is  not 
stricken  hourly  with  grief  for  those  thousands  of 

*  Following  the  demise  of  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
1966,  the  successor  paper  (the  World  Journal  Trib- 
une) became  the  publisher  of  Book  Week.  It  is  now 
also  carried  by  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  It  was  dropped  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer in  1965  after  its  merger  with  the  Chronicle. 
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books  passed  over  and  with  guilt  for  the  arrogance 
implicit  in  such  steady  rendering  of  judgment. 
For  the  ideal  book-review  editor  should  read  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  computer,  know  a  great  deal 
about  a  lot  of  things,  and  be  on  intimate  terms 
with  no  less  than  500  famous  writers  whom  he 
can  badger  into  doing  an  occasional  review.  I.  for 
my  part,  was  used  to  reading  twenty  pages  an 
hour,  knew  a  little  bit  about  a  few  things  (such 
as  the  date  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes)  and  nothing  about  a  lot  of  others  (like 
science),  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  one 
writer  (unpublished).  But  I  had  always  enjoyed 
reading.  And  I  did  like  the  heft  of  a  book  and 
riffling  through  the  fresh  pages  of  a  new  one  and 
inhaling  the  high  promise  of  it.  I  learned  many 
lessons  behind  my  barricade  of  books.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

How  to  Decide  Which 
Books  to  Review 

(  / )  Be  suspicious. 

One  comes  to  a  stack  of  new  books  predisposed 
to  admire  all  the  craft  and  perseverance  that  went 
into  their  making.  This  indeed  is  how  I  began.  But 
then  I  read  an  article  titled  "Book  Reviewing  and 
All  the  People  I  Know"  in  Show  magazine  by 
Norman  Podhoretz,  one  of  the  most  astute  of  the 
critics  who  have  come  of  age  since  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Podhoretz,  it  seems,  was  very  pleased  with 
the  first  issue  of  The  New  York  Review.  Its 
distinction,  he  wrote,  lay  in  the  attitude  of  the 
reviewers— an  attitude  which  "might  be  character- 
ized as  one  of  great  suspiciousness:  a  book  is 
assumed  guilty  until  it  proves  itself  innocent— and 
not  many  do.  .  .  .  |  The  |  major  premise  behind 
such  suspiciousness  is  that  books  are  enormously 
important  events,  far  too  important  to  be  con- 
fronted lightly,  and  certainly  too  important  to 
permit  of  charitable  indulgence  toward  those  who 
presume  to  write  them  without  sufficient  gift  or 
seriousness."  On  reflection,  I  found  this  hard- 
headedness  irrefutable.  Why  indeed  should  a  book 
be  assumed  worthy  of  a  review  just  because  a  pub- 
lisher publishes  it?  Publishers,  after  all,  have 
certain  fixed  costs,  among  them  editors  who  like 
to  edit  and  salesmen  who  like  to  sell,  and  if  a 
publisher  cannot  always  find  worthy  books  to  pub- 
lish, what  is  he  supposed  to  do— go  into  the  glue 
business? 

(2)  Viiii  can  led  a  ho/d,-  by  i/s  cover. 
Or  some  important  things  about  it,  anyway. 
If  it  has  a  sleazy  jacket  design,  with  a  lot  of  words 


and  pictures  and  muddy  colors  all  jumbled,  the 
author  probably  has  no  taste,  and  if  he  has  no 
taste,  he  probably  is  pretty  sloppy  when  he  picks 
his  words.  And  if  the  publisher  can't  tell  a  good 
cover  from  a  bad  one,  he  probably  has  the  same 
problem  when  he  picks  his  books. 

The  well-executed  jacket  will  indicate  the  au- 
thor's past  triumphs.  If  there  have  been  more  than 
twenty  of  these,  you  may  skip  reviewing  the  new 
one— what  more  can  he  have  to  say?  It  is  impor- 
tant, though,  to  note  the  origin  of  the  encomiums 
given  the  earlier  books,  particularly  if  you  have 
never  heard  of  the  author.  If  the  praise  came 
mostly  from  the  Buffalo  News  or  the  Indianapolis 
St  a)-,  there  is  every  chance  that  the  major  review- 
ing media  were  less  than  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps 
even  insulting.  In  which  case  it  is  best  to  move 
to  the  jacket  flap  to  see  what  the  book  is  about. 

If  it  is  fiction,  you  have  a  real  problem  because 
jacket  copy  almost  always  makes  a  novel  sound 
as  if  you  had  read  one  or  perhaps  a  dozen  just  like 
it.  The  less  the  flap  tells  you  about  the  story,  the 
better  the  book  probably  is,  since  style  is  notori- 
ously untranslatable  into  blurb  copy.  So,  too,  is  the 
theme  of  any  novel  likely  to  sound  shopworn  when 
stated  baldly.  You  will,  though,  at  least  have  a  clue 
by  now  as  to  whether  the  book  deserves  serious 
critical  scrutiny.  Yet  another  recitation  of  the 
agonies  of  a  stripling  from  Iowa  who  comes  to  the 
big  city  to  find  the  Center  of  his  Being  or  of 
the  dalliances  of  yet  another  upward-mobile,  but- 
toned-down  family  man  afflicted  by  equally  com- 
pelling passions  for  his  Career  and  The  Other 
Woman  is  likely  to  wait  on  line  behind  less  often 
told  tales  that  just  may  have  something  to  say 
about  the  human  condition.  Nor  does  the  swash- 
buckling neo-seventeenth-century  romance  set  at 
Windemere  Castle  (where  the  heiress  is  named 
Vanessa  and  the  decolletage  is  legendary)  have 
high  priority;  what  is  there  to  say  of  such  con- 
fections other  than  that  they  have  been  published 
—an  announcement  that  may  be  attractively  made 
in  the  advertising  columns. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  really  going  to  be 
conscientious  about  your  task,  you  will  have  to 
open  and  sample  the  book.  Start  at  the  beginning. 
A  good  beginning— particularly  of  a  novel-sug- 
gests that  the  rest  may  be  good.  Then  flip  through 
the  book  pausing  randomly  and  ask:  Is  there  a 
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I  literary  sensibility  at  work?  Is  there  lilt  or  res- 
j  onance  or  real  fiber  to  the  words?  Is  there  nuance 
to  the  dialogue?  Is  the  exposition  intrusive?  If 
you  cannot  tell  in  five  minutes,  get  another  job. 

(3)  Listen  to  what  the  publishers  say. 
1  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  evil  about  letting 
yourself  be  pitched  to  by  a  publisher  at  lunch,  so 
long  as  it  is  a  good  lunch  and  so  long  as  the  next 
time  out  you  pick  up  the  check.  When  a  publisher 
brings  out  a  book,  there  is  a  good  chance  someone 
at  the  house  has  read  the  book  in  its  entirety— if 
not  your  lunch  partner,  then,  you  hope,  someone 
knowledgeable  who  talks  to  him  or  her  on  occa- 
sion. Nor  is  it  to  the  long-range  interest  of  the 
publisher  to  give  you  a  bum  steer,  for  he  always 
has  another  list  coming  along  next  season. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  I  was  on  my  guard. 
When  one  publisher's  publicist  told  me  about  an 
extraordinary  forthcoming  espionage  story,  I 
nodded  and,  being  indifferent  to  thrillers  (which 
I  prefer  to  take  in  motion-picture  form),  assigned 
it  to  our  Mystery  &  Suspense  column  when  it 
came  in  for  review.  Other  media  were  rather  more 
generous  to  The  Spy  Who  Came  In  from  the  Cold. 
We  were  ready,  though,  when  Le  Carre's  next  book 
came  along:  The  Looking  Glass  War  was  reviewed 
on  Page  3  of  Book  Week  by  that  authority  on 
international  intrigue,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
Moreover,  when  The  Penkovskiy  Papers,  a  real- 
life  variation  on  The  Spy,  came  in  for  review  last 
winter,  one  of  our  editors  thought  we  could  do  no 
better  for  a  reviewer  than  John  Le  Carre,  who, 
not  one  to  hold  a  grudge,  obliged.  Some  publishing 
people  may  lead  you  astray,  but  others  are  the 
very  model  of  candor,  being  so  helpful  as  to  say, 
on  occasion,  "You  can  skip  this  one"  ( for  which  1 
was  so  grateful  that  I  never  had  the  ill  manners 
to  ask  why  they  were  publishing  it  I. 

(Jt)  Never  let  a  bad  book  stand  in  the  tray  of  an 
interesting  review. 

It  is  hard  to  produce  a  magazine  of  lively, 
thoughtful  essays  about  new  books  every  Sunday 
if  there  are  no  lively,  thoughtful  books-hard  but 
not  impossible.  To  do  so  the  book-review  editor 
must  occasionally  seize  on  books  that,  in  a  riper 
season,  he  would  pass  over.  Some  will  be  sub-books 
-these  are  usually  for  looking  at,  often  lavishly 
produced  and  most  likely  to  be  bought  as  gifts  for 
someone  else.  Most  of  them  are  expendable. 
Famous  Eighteenth-century  Drawing  Rooms  is  a 
promising  title  for  a  sub-book.  There  are  also  non- 
books,  which  anyone  with  a  scissors,  a  pot  of  glue, 
and  an  extra  patience  gland  can  assemble.  Th< 
Eisenhower  Wit,  for  example,  would  be  a  non- 
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book,  a  short  one  at  that.  Book  Week  almost  never 
reviewed  non-books,  but  some  of  our  more  engag- 
ing pieces  were  prompted  by  sub-books.  Jules 
Feiffer  took  a  long  look  at  a  sub-book  called 
Creative  America— a  pudding  of  pictures  and 
essays  by  some  famous  writers  and  ennobling 
statements  by  Presidents  Kennedy,  Eisenhower, 
and  Truman,  to  honor  the  National  Cultural 
Center  for  the  performing  arts  then  lumbering 
through  Congress-and  retched.  But  his  front- 
page review  was  filled  with  sharp  comments  about 
the  non-need  of  centers  for  the  arts.  Similarly, 
Eugene  V.  Rostow,  then  dean  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  constructed  a  provocative  essay  around 
the  Warren  Commission  Report  on  the  Kennedy 
assassination— a  non-book  which  few  of  our  com- 
petitors reviewed  seriously. 

(5)  Review  the  books  you  would  most  want  to 
read  if  you  J/ad  the  time. 

Once  I  picked  up  a  book  to  see  if  it  deserved 
reviewing  and,  to  my  great  annoyance,  found  I 
could  not  put  it  down  till  the  end.  I  never  let  that 
happen  again.  All  those  other  books  sat  around 
waiting  while  I  indulged  myself.  (The  book  was 
called  Seconds  by  David  Ely,  by  no  means  a 
masterpiece  but  an  artfully  contrived  suspense- 
fantasy.)  Rarely,  though,  is  there  time  for  that 
sort  of  dry  run.  How,  then,  can  you  tell  in  the  few 
minutes  available  for  screening  whether  a  book 
merits  review-particularly  a  work  of  nonfiction? 
The  most  you  can  tell  is  whether  it  is  marginally 
literate  and,  more  important,  whether  the  subject 
engages  you.  Thus,  we  had  no  trouble  deciding  to 
review  Edward  the  Seventh  by  Philip  Magnus 
(both  of  whom  I  had  heard  of)  and  to  leave 
Rosebery:  A  Biography  of  Archibald  Philip,  Fifth 
Earl  of  Rosebery  by  R.  R.  James  (  neither  of  whom 
I  had  heard  of)  to  The  New  York  Review,  which, 
given  its  Anglophilia,  in  fact  reviewed  both  books. 
Often  one  is  torn  between  reviewing  books  one 
would  like  to  read,  perhaps  even  on  a  whim,  and 
books  one  thinks  one  ought  to  read  sooner  or  later 
for  one's  general  edification.  So  long  as  one  is  deal- 
ing with  books  accessible  to  the  average  informed 
intellect,  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  is  sanc- 
tionable. 

Once  the  subject  shades  off  into  areas  of  spe- 
cialized knowledge,  however-philosophy,  say,  or 
the  sciences-the  book-review  editor  is  open  to 
charges  of  being  not  only  arbitrary  and  capricious 
in  his  selections  but  downright  irresponsible.  If 
The  Origin  of  Species  or  The  Meaning  of  Relativ- 
ity had  crossed  my  desk  last  year,  I  fear  it  would 
have  been  shunted  off  to  the  discard  pile.  Ideally 
we  ought  to  have  had  a  panel  of  experts,  one  for 
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each  scholarly  discipline,  screening  the  new  books 
in  their  field  and  telling  us  which  were  milestones 
and  which  the  pebbles.  Fortunately,  there  are 
scholarly  journals  which  exist  for  just  that  pur- 
pose. Occasionally,  however,  we  did  assign  special- 
ized works  for  review  because  of  the  eminence 
of  the  author,  the  suspicion  that  the  book  was  a 
major  event  in  its  field,  and  the  assumption  that 
our  readership  was  an  agglomeration  of  many 
special  professional  and  avocational  interests. 
Thus,  Book  Week  carried  extensive  reviews  of 
Structural  Anthropology  by  Claude  Levi-Strauss, 
the  (  (including  volume  of  Paid  Tillich's  monumen- 
tal Systematic  Theology  (the  preceding  two 
volumes  antedated  my  editorship),  Ancient  Meso- 
potamia: Portrait  of  a  Dead  Civilization  by  A.  Leo 
Oppenheim  fit  looked  definitive),  and  Machiavelli 
and  Gnicciardini:  Politics  and  History  in  Six- 
teenth-cent ury  Florence  by  Felix  Gilbert  (Mr. 
Gilbert's  distinctions  aside,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  guicciardini  was  an  exquisitely  thin 
pasta  very  popular  in  the  Renaissance).  How 
many  Darwins  or  Einsteins  we  overlooked,  I  hate 
to  think. 

How  to  Pick  a  Book  Reviewer 

( 1 )  Be  suspiciotis. 

Once  a  famous  writer  declined  to  review  a  book 
for  us  but  added  that  he  had  just  read  galleys  of 
another  that  looked  first-rate  and  would  like  to 
do  that  one.  His  review,  not  surprisingly,  turned 
out  to  be  a  rave.  Our  famous  author  neglected  to 
tell  us  that  the  book  he  reviewed  was  by  an  old 
friend  of  his.  Dirty  pool.  What  I  certainly  should 
have  remembered  was  that  if  someone  receives  a 
set  of  prepublication  galleys,  it  is  usually  because 
he  is  a  friend  or  admirer  of  the  author  and  the 
publisher  hopes  for  a  favorable  comment— ideally 
for  use  as  a  jacket  "blurb."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
dispassionate  critic  may  know  of  a  forthcoming 
major  work  in  his  field  and  ask  to  review  it.  When 
a  request  comes  in,  it  is  helpful  to  know  whether 
it  is  a  put-up  .job.  Sometimes  you  have  to  ask— a 
tactic  guaranteed  to  antagonize  scoundrels  and 
innocents  alike. 

> ,!  >  Good  writers  often  make  poo<l  reviewers. 

An  engaging  book  review  takes  considerable 
time.  The  reviewer  has  to  read  the  book  with  care, 
perhaps  go  back  and  read  others  by  the  same  or 
competing  authors,  and  t  hen  have  his  say  within  a 
sharply  limited  space.  A  distinguished  writer  will 
not  sign  his  name  to  a  crude  piece  of  prose.  Given 
the  press  of  his  own  writing  and  other  duties  and 


the  dubious  rewards  of  commenting  thoughtfully 
on  someone  else's  work  (including,  quite  possibly, 
the  lifetime  enmity  of  the  author),  some  of  the 
best  writers  and  scholars  in  America  decline  to 
review  altogether-not  the  case,  incidentally,  in 
most  other  countries.  This  stand-offishness  is  la- 
mentable, I  think,  because  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
civilization  is  quickened  and  deepened  by  discrim- 
inating assessment  of  the  books  it  produces.  The 
more 'skillful  and  authoritative  the  writer,  I  would 
argue,  the  greater  his  obligation  to  participate,  at 
least  once  in  a  while,  in  this  facet  of  our  culture. 
Every  eminent  author,  after  all,  would  like  an- 
other of  equal  distinction  to  consider  his  latest 
book.  Nor  will  it  do  to  answer  that  there  are  people 
who  specialize  in  reviewing-people,  it  is  under- 
stood, who  are  unable  themselves  to  sustain  book- 
length  work  and  therefore  are  better  suited  to  the 
parasitic  enterprise  of  writing  about  other  peo- 
ple's books.  No  one  we  asked  to  review  for  Book 
Week,  I  am  sure,  thought  of  himself  as  a  profes- 
sional "reviewer";  they  were  almost  all  writers 
and  scholars  of  substantial  attainment  for  whom 
reviewing  was  a  secondary  function  but  an  honor- 
ific one,  worth  performing  conscientiously  or  not 
at  all. 

(3)  Good  young  reviewers  are  better  than  old 
bad  ones. 

Reviewing  was  long  considered  the  province  of 
young  literary  hustlers.  This  was  at  least  partly 
because  established  men  of  letters  were  all  too  will- 
ing to  relinquish  the  chore.  I  think  the  situation 
changed  with  the  arrival  of  Book  Week  and  The 
New  York  Review,  with  their  salutary  effects  on 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  (together  with 
the  virtual  retirement  of  former  Times  Sunday 
editor  Lester  Markel.  who  was  known  to  keep  a 
tight,  nonliterary  rein  on  the  TBR)  ;  with  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  caliber  of  reviewing  in 
The  Nation,  The  New  Republic  (where  it  is  still 
very  erratic,  however  i.  Commonweal,  Newsweek, 
and  Harper's;  with  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood  at 
Partisan  Review;  with  the  continuing  high  caliber 
of  Commentary's  reviews;  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  book  reviews  (often  by  first-rate  people) 
in,  of  all  places.  Life.  Hut  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  young  reviewers.  Those  who  understand 
the  burdens  of  integrity  and  scholarship  in  pass- 
ing judgment  on  someone  else's  lifeblood  may 
make  the  best  reviewers,  for  they  are  willing  to  do 
the  necessary  homework  and  to  say,  where  their 
elders  may  not  be,  that  the  emperor's  clothes  are 
pretty  threadbare— or  missing  altogether.  The 
"young  men"  who  provided  Book  Week  its  critical 
backbone  were  writers  in  t  hei r  t hirt  ies  and  fort ies. 


well  seasoned  in  their  special  fields,  but  insistent 
on  reading  a  book  in  its  broadest  as  well  as  its 
most  specific  context.  Beginners  were  discouraged. 
Indeed  I  almost  came  to  feel  that  one  should  not 
be  eligible  to  review  a  book  until  one  had  learned 
firsthand  the  torment  and  craft  that  go  into  the 
process  of  writing  one. 

( !t)  Experts  often  know  a  lot  about  their  sub- 
jects. 

Sometimes  too  much  to  write  a  fair  book  review. 
And  they  may,  out  of  courtesy,  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce a  colleague  in  their  field  for  a  shabby  per- 
formance in  any  but  the  most  muted  tone.  Or  they 
may,  out  of  spite,  score  points  off  a  rival  when  his 
book  merits  greater  generosity.  They  are  likely  to 
be  impatient  with  newcomers  to  the  field,  espe- 
cially those  who  enter  it  with  what  seem  inade- 
quate scholarly  credentials.  Experts,  moreover, 
are  subconsciously  or  even  consciously  defending 
their  own  scholarly  point  of  view;  they  may  be 
disinclined  to  respond  sympathetically  to  works  of 
conflicting  testimony.  Thus,  the  fairest  review  of 
a  specialized  book  is  likely  to  be  written  by  an 
authority  who  knows  the  literature  in  the  field 
but  is  not  working  the  very  same  vineyard.  One 
would  be  well-advised  to  give  a  new  book  on,  say, 
the  last  years  of  Woodrow  Wilson  not  to  another 
Wilson  specialist  but  to  a  scholar  of  wide  learning 
in  American  history.  At  Book  Week,  we  were 
sometimes  even  more  daring,  to  the  occasional 
chagrin  of  the  scholar  under  review.  When  the 
first  of  a  four-volume  collection  of  source  readings 
titled  Pamphlets  of  the  American  Revolution,  ed- 
ited by  Bernard  Bailyn  and  published  by  Harvard 
University  Press,  came  in  for  review  a  few  years 
back,  we  were  stumped:  it  seemed  like  more  than 
esoterica  but  less  than  monumental  Americana.  If 
the  Communist  nations  as  well  as  observers  on  our 
side  like  Toynbee  were  arguing  that  the  momen- 
tum of  the  American  Revolution  had  long  since 
ebbed  in  its  homeland  while  it  continued  to  rever- 
berate elsewhere  in  the  world— that  America,  in 
other  words,  had  turned  its  back  on  what  it  had  so 
nobly  set  in  motion— these  Pamphlets  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  might  well  have  more  than  retro- 
spective pertinence.  We  asked  I.  F.  Stone,  a 
reflective  radical  and  editor  of  a  freewheeling  but 
carefully  researched  Washington  newsletter,  to 
undertake  the  assignment.  "I  get  it,"  he  said.  "You 
want  a  contemporary  pamphleteer  to  see  how  the 
radicals  of  two  centuries  ago  look  today."  As  it 
turned  out,  he  thought  the  old  boys  sounded  pretty 
dull.  And  he  criticized  Professor  Bailyn  for  the 
"antiseptic  and  decorous  view  of  the  Revolution" 
as  expressed  in  his  200-page  introduction.  Pro- 
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fessor  Bailyn,  a  respected  young  scholar,  wrote 
to  ask  what  on  earth  prompted  us  to  assign  Mr. 
Stone  to  review  his  book  when  Mr.  Stone,  as  his 
review  demonstrated,  was  all  wet  about  the  Revo- 
lution. But  these  points  of  contention,  of  course, 
are  not  the  private  property  of  professors.  They 
are  open  to  debate  by  intelligent  men  of  good  will, 
and  a  book  review  is  as  good  a  forum  as  any  other 
for  that  debate. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  every  work  of  histori- 
cal scholarship  lends  itself  to  examination  by  the 
informed  generalist.  Few  of  the  latter,  for  exam- 
ple, are  really  up  on  their  Guicciardini. 

<5)  Poets  should  not  review  poetry. 

They  are  either  fiercely  partisan  toward  another 
poet  or  fiercely  hostile.  They  seem  incapable  of  a 
measured  response,  of  containing  their  spontane- 
ous overflow  of  powerful  feelings  that  Coleridge 
spoke  of.  Indeed,  the  tiny  world  of  American  verse, 
where  anthologists  and  poetry  editors  of  little 
magazines  preside  like  grand  potentates,  is  a  vi- 
per's nest  of  festering  rivalries  and  interlocking 
directorates.  Such  passionate  response  to  poetry 
would  be  quite  all  right,  in  fact  entirely  appropri- 
ate, except  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
each  poet's  friends  and  enemies  without  a  score- 
card— and  no  one  ever  gave  me  one. 

(6)  Liberals  make  better  reviewers  than  con- 
servatives. 

The  basic  posture  of  American  conservatives  is 
one  of  response  and  recoil;  the  writers  in  their 
ranks  are  neither  expansive  nor  intellectually  en- 
terprising, even  the  best  of  them.  They  excel, 
instead,  at  the  pinprick.  Nor  is  the  political  center 
crowded  with  literate  commentators.  My  list  be- 
gins and  ends  with  Henry  Kissinger.  As  a  result, 
there  is  little  meaningful  dialogue  between  Left 
and  Right  in  America,  Mi-.  Buckley's  forensic 
virtuosity  notwithstanding.  Liberals  dominate  the 
floor  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  support  within 
the  American  community  at  large,  and  a  spokes- 
man like  Michael  Harrington,  who  would  have 
seemed  a  rav  ing  Bolshevik  a  decade  ago,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Establishment  Left. 

(7)  Sometimes  the  person  you'd  most  like  to 
review  a  book  turns  out  to  be  a  splendid  reviewer 
of  it,  even  if  he's  not  a  writer. 

When  Constantine  FitzGibbon's  The  Life  of 
Dylan  Thomas  came  in  it  seemed  essential  to  find 
the  ideal  reviewer  for  the  first  full-dress  biogra- 
phy of  so  special  and  volcanic  a  figure.  I  asked  my 
wife  for  candidates.  She  said  Richard  Burton,  who 
else?  It  was  an  exciting  idea.  But  was  there  any 
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reason  to  believe  we  could  entrust  so  important  an 
assignment  to  the  fiery  actor?  True,  he  had  known 
Dylan  well ;  they  were  both  Welsh  and  seemed  to 
have  shared  a  temperament.  But  could  he  write? 
We  didn't  need  the  review  for  at  least  three 
months,  so  we  decided  to  chance  it.  Mr.  Burton, 
via  two  agents  and  after  two  weeks  of  considering 
the  galleys,  said  yes.  The  deadline  came  and  went. 
We  checked.  Mr.  Burton,  we  were  told,  was  finish- 
ing the  review  at  the  set  of  Virginia  Wool)  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  More  days  passed. 
Mr.  Burton,  we  were  told,  was  rewriting  it  for  the 
third  time.  And  then  it  arrived:  an  astonishing 
piece  of  prose  of  precisely  the  length  requested, 
written  with  lyric  verve  and  uninhibited  by  the 
niceties  of  punctuation.  It  wonderfully  evoked  the 
.subject  of  the  biography— and  even  had  some  criti- 
cal things  to  say.  Mr.  Burton,  I  am  told,  received 
countless  requests  soon  after  the  review  came  out 
to  write  books,  articles,  and  other  reviews.  Better 
that  t  ban  ( 'leopatra. 

Some  General  Principles 

i  la  i  Unfavorable  reviews  are  more  fun  to  read 
than  favorable  reviews,  and  very  unfavorable  re- 
views arc  tin-  most  tun,  unless  you  happen  to  be 
tin  author- 
Perhaps  the  must  cutting  review  we  ever  ran 
was  one  last  winter  by  a  prominent  political  scien- 
tist who  absolutely  shredded  the  biography  of  a 
major  European  head  of  state  by  a  famous  foreign 
correspondent.  The  author's  worst  handicap,  our 
reviewer  suggested,  "is  unfamiliarity  with  the 
first  law  of  modern  English  literature,  which  is 
that  a  man  who  tries  to  write  fancy  language  will 
fall  on  his  face  and  that  a  man  who  tries  to  write 
like  Winston  Churchill  will  fall  the  flattest  of  all." 

I  f  charity  begins  at  home,  it  ends  with  an  honest 
book  review. 

1 1 1)  i  —and  especially  if  you  <u  r  tin  President  of 
the  United  Stairs. 

Mil  Hope  for  America  by  Lyndon  11.  Johnson 
may  have  been  one  of  the  least-read  honks  of  196  1. 
Most  people  probably  thought  it  was  a  lot  of  cam- 
paign malarkey.  Hut  it  was  a  book,  and  it  said  it 
was  by  the  man  who  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  suggested  to  us  it  ought  to 
be  reviewed,  and  prominently.  We  asked  the  dis- 
t  inguished  Brooklyn  Heights  folk-pundit,  Norman 
.Mailer,  to  take  on  ,1///  Hope  for  Ann  lira.  On  the 
Sunday  before  Election  Day,  we  allotted  him  half 
the  front  page  of  Book  Week  and  substantial  con- 
tinuation space.  After  making  it  very  clear  at  the 


outset  that  one  could  not  conceivably  cast  one's  lot 
with  the  Republican  nominee,  Mailer  directed  his 
attention  to  the  President's  book,  which  he  called 

. . .  this  cove  of  Presidential  prose  whose  waters 
are  so  brackish  that  a  spoonful  is  enough  to 
sicken  the  mind  for  hours.  My  Hope  for  Amer- 
ica is  an  abominable,  damnable  book,  and  what 
makes  it  doubly  awful  is  that  nearly  all  of  its 
ideas  are  blessed.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  dis- 
agree "with  almost  any  one  of  them.  .  .  . 

The  White  House  was  not  amused.  A  prominent 
Presidential  aide  called  and  accused  us  of  irre- 
sponsibility—for doing  anything,  presumably,  to 
lessen  the  President's  chances  in  the  election.  And 
that,  I  began  to  gather,  was  the  meaning  of  con- 
sensus politics. 

(2)  Yon  ran  please  some  publishers  some  of  the 
time  and  some  publishers  never. 

Example  A.  The  publishers  of  Theodore  H. 
White's  The  Making  of  the  President,  1964,  some- 
how got  wind  of  our  choice  of  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.  to  review  the  book  and  made  their  displeasure 
clear  in  a  number  of  ways,  including  telling  me  on 
the  telephone  one  day  (when  I  called  to  find  out 
why  our  review  copy  was  so  late  in  arriving)  that 
they  thought  it  was  an  irresponsible  stunt.  This, 
mind  you.  was  before  the  review  had  been  written. 
Mr.  Buckley,  as  it  turned  out,  liked  the  book  a  good 
deal,  while  a  prominent  liberal  named  Galbraith 
had  a  sharp  rebuke  for  it  in  the  Times  Book  Re- 
view. 

£]xample  B.  Theodore  C.  Sorensen's  Kennedy 
not  only  received  a  glowing  front-page  review  by 
Alistair  Cooke,  one  of  our  most  sophisticated  polit- 
ical observers,  but  was  also  the  point  of  departure 
for  an  essay  on  how  we  write  about  our  Presidents 
by  Saul  Bellow,  perhaps  the  most  respected  liter- 
ary figure  in  the  nation.  The  official  in  charge  of 
advertising  at  Mr.  Sorensen's  publishing  house 
later  informed  us  that  we  had  given  too  much 
space  to  the  book— and  besides,  she  said,  who  cares 
what  Saul  Bellow  thought  about  it? 

(3)  Don't  lower  the  bridge,  raise  the  river. 
Americans  badly  want  what  their  artists  and 

scholars  produce  to  be  excellent— as  if  to  prove 
they  have  a  culture  worthy  of  the  name.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  think,  they  have  a  notably  low  threshold  of 
excitability,  a  way  of  invoking  superlatives  when 
only  tempered  praise  is  warranted.  Enthusiasm  in 
the  arts  is  surely  a  quality  to  be  cherished,  but  it 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  permissiveness  of 
the  wide-eyed  booster.  The  more  severe  the  critical 
standards  a  society  is  willing  to  invoke,  the  better 
its  art  and  artists  are  served. 

1 1  a  liter's  Magazine,  December  1966 


Manpower  is  one  of  our  most 
critical  problems. 

We  face  a  serious  shortage  of 
skilled  workers,  technicians, 
executives. 


But  there's  something  America 
needs  as  much  as  manpower... 


Womanpower. 


It's  one  of  America's  greatest  natural 
resources  —  but  it's  not  being  properly 
used. 

Women  have  invaded  male  ranks  in 
almost  every  field.  There  are  more 
women  in  professional  and  semi-pro- 
fessional occupations  than  ever.  But 
year  after  year,  their  proportion  of 
the  total  declines. 

Today,  only  18%  of  America's 
skilled  workers  are  women. 

Only  12%  of  our  technicians.  7%  of 
our  doctors.  3%  of  our  lawyers. 

Only  15%  of  America's  executives  are 
women. 

Women  are  working.  But  women  are 
also  shirking  the  jobs  that  put  a  pre- 
mium on  talent  and  brains. 

The  reasons  are  many.  Wo- 
men are  marrying  earlier.  Some 
60%  of  all  women  students 
leave  college  before  graduation. 
For  married  women,  it's  easier 
to  help  family  finances  by  hik- 
ing a  clerical,  factory,  or  service  job. 

But  the  most  disturbing  reason  is  the 
barrier  which  still  exists — of  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  simple  discrimination. 

Frequently,  women  earn  less  money 
than  men,  even  when  doing  similar  jobs. 


Advancement  is  uncertain.  In  many 
fields,  "for  men  only"  is  the  unwritten 
sign  on  the  front  door.  Even  today, 
when  industry  faces  a  near-critical  la- 
bor shortage,  one  of  the  last  palliatives 
applied  is  the  hiring  of  women. 

Of  course  women  are  different.  And 
viva  that  di (Terence. 

But  when  it  comes  to  intelligence, 
learning  abilities,  and  skills,  women  arc 
hardly  different  at  all. 

In  the  study  of  the  government's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
it  was  found  that  at  comparable  high 
levels,  women  differed  very  little  fron" 
men  in  job  turnover,  length  of  service 
and  reliability. 

Today,  both  industry  and  government 
have  discovered  that  a  prime  source  o! 
brainpower  is  the  woman  in  college. 

Today,  universities  and  companies 
are  proving  that  women  can  be  trainee 
for  top-level  management  jobs. 

Today,  there  is  legislation  designee 
to  guarantee  equal  pay  for  women  whe 
perforin  jobs  equal  to  men. 

But  legislation  alone  isn't  the  answer 
We  need  a  new  attitude.  Acceptance  o 
women  in  the  realms  which  only  stub 
bom  tradition  has  left  to  men.  Program: 
to  encourage  women  to  enter  new  field: 
and  enlarge  their  knowledge  horizon 
Ways  to  help  women  continue  educa 
tion  after  marriage,  to  enable  them  t< 
cope  with  tec  hnological  changes  whei 
they're  ready  to  re-enter  the  labor  force 

Our  lack  of  womanpower  may  be  : 
crucial  weakness  in  our  social  and  eco 
nomic  system  and  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  our  survival. 

If  we're  fair  to  the  fair  sex,  our  nation": 
manpower  and  brainpower  can  be  in 
creased  enormously.  Our  capacity  fo 
growth  can  be  greatly  enlarged.  Ou 
future  can  be  brighter  and  more  secure 

There's  so  muc  h  work  to  do. 

Let's  not  do  it  by  half. 
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N.  M.  Amosoff 
DIARY  OF 

A  RUSSIAN  SURGEON 

What  happened  during  an  unforgettable  day  in  the  operating  room. 
This  candid  and  moving  description  of  open-heart  surgery 
was  translated  from  the  Russian  by  George  St.  George. 


There  are  days  in  every  man's  life  which  sta)id 
out  in  his  memory,  which  time  cannot  erase.  One 
of  those  unforgettable  clays  occurred  some  years 
ago,  and  that  ivas  the  day  on  which  I  started  my 
diary.  Or  rather  I  wrote  my  first  entry  on  the 
morning  that  followed  it,  and  then  abandoned  the 
book  for  a  long  time. 

The  morgue.  Such  an  inoffensive  little  building 
standing  in  our  Institute  garden.  It  is  pleasant 
here.  The  bright  green  of  the  trees.  Flowers.  It 
seems  that  Red  Riding  Hood  should  be  using  this 
path.  No.  Here  they  carry  corpses. 

I  am  a  doctor.  I  am  going  to  an  autopsy. 
Yesterday  a  little  girl  died  during  an  operation. 
She  had  a  complicated  congenital  heart  condition, 
and  we  operated,  disconnecting  her  heart  and 
using  our  artificial  blood-circulation  machine. 
This  is  a  new  technique.  Newspapermen  describe 
it  rhapsodically :  a  dying  child  .  .  .  the  heart  is 
switched  off  .  .  .  the  machine  takes  over  .  .  .  some 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  ...  a  heroic  struggle 
.  .  .  sweat  on  the  surgeon's  brow  ...  All  is  well! 
The  surgeon,  exhausted  but  happy,  tells  the  wait- 
ing parents  that  their  child  is  saved.  In  two  weeks 
the  boy  is  playing  football. 

Let  them  all  go  to  hell. 

I  am  going  to  perform  an  autopsy.  No  doctor 
likes  this  procedure,  to  finish  his  work  in  the 
morgue.  I  don't  like  it  either.  All  those  cut-up 
corpses  live  in  my  memory.  I  am  choking  on  them. 

A  zinc-covered  table.  There  she  lies,  such  a  tiny 
thin  body  upon  such  a  big  cold  table.  Two  pigtails. 
The  pink  ribbons  are  crumpled.  It  is  best  not  to 
look.  But  no,  I  must.  This  is  my  handiwork. 

©George  St.  George,  1966 


The  dissecting  room  people  and  doctors  are 
ready.  I  must  determine  now  whether  the  opera- 
tion was  correctly  performed.  And  learn  how  to 
do  it  better  next  time  so  that  others  won't  die. 

"Gloves.  Instruments.  I  shall  examine  the  heart 
myself.  Thank  you." 

This  was  a  complicated  case,  a  so-called  ven- 
tricular septal  defect,  commonly  known  as  a  hole 
in  the  heart.  This  occurs  when  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  partition  between  the  lower  chambers  of 
the  heart,  the  ventricles.  The  dark  venous  blood 
mingles  with  the  arterial;  the  heart  becomes 
overstrained;  children  gasp  and  turn  blue  at  the 
slightest  exertion.  Few  of  these  blue  babies  live 
to  adolescence. 

And  in  this  case  there  was  an  additional  com- 
plication, the  constriction  of  the  lung  artery  so 
that  sufficient  blood  could  never  reach  the  lungs 
to  become  oxygenated.  Those  two  things  often 
happen  together. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  surgery  used  in  cases 
like  this.  One  is  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  with  a  special  instrument,  work- 
ing by  touch  on  the  pumping  heart,  leaving  the 
hole  in  the  septum,  or  ventricle  wall,  alone. 
No  recovery,  but  several  years  could  be  added  to 
the  child's  life,  and  children  become  active.  The 
operative  mortality  rate  is  about  15  per  cent.  The 
second  method :  the  heart  is  stopped  with  the  help 
of  the  heart-lung  machine  and  the  ventricle  wall 
is  cut  wide  open.  The  hole  between  the  ventricles 
is  then  either  stitched  up  or  closed  with  the  help 
of  a  porous  plastic  patch.  The  pulmonary  artery 
entrance  is  enlarged  and  a  part  of  the  ventricle 
muscle  is  removed. 

This  is  new  and  very  difficult  surgery.  The  heart 


remains  open  for  almost  an  hour.  The  blood,  de- 
spite the  machine,  seeps  through  and  makes  the 
surgeon's  work  difficult.  It  is  easy  to  damage  small 
vessels  and  the  valves.  After  it  is  all  over,  heart 
contractions  are  weak,  and  there  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger of  postoperative  complications.  Some  30  per 
cent  of  patients  die  on  the  table,  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

I  can  see  it  all  now.  I  have  put  in  the  stitches 
sloppily.  "Some  of  the  sutures  are  placed  too  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  patch.  But  the  opening  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  I  had  enlarged  well;  I  can  push 
my  ringer  into  it.  However,  this  is  no  consolation. 
With  the  hole  between  the  ventricles  this  is  even 
worse.  Lungs  fill  with  blood.  Edema.  Death. 

I  must  study  this  case  and  try  to  figure  out  a 
better  way  of  putting  in  those  damned  sutures. 
It  is  so  easy  to  do  this  now.  No  rush,  no  hysteria. 
Let's  see.  Probably  this  is  the  way  I  should  have 
done  it.  Then  I  would  have  missed  the  heart  nerve 
and  the  sutures  would  have  held  better.  Yes,  that's 
it. 

I  should  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  The 
machine  could  have  worked  a  little  longer.  I  should 
have  stopped,  pinched  off  the  aorta,  removed  the 
blood  by  suction,  and  checked  on  the  patch  and 
the  sutures  again.  One  should  never  be  so  sure. 

Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  already  forty 
minutes  since  we  had  disconnected  the  heart.  The 
machine  ruins  the  red  corpuscles,  the  erythrocytes. 
With  each  minute,  toxic  circulatory  residues  build 
up  in  the  tissues.  Then  the  heart  is  given  an  im- 
possible task  to  clear  them  out.  One  often  sees 
perfect  patches  during  autopsies,  so  what  did  they 
help? 

And  then  that  pale  little  face  protruding  from 
under  the  sheet.  And  that  fear  which  slowly  fills 
me  during  surgery,  and  grows  with  each  twist  of 
the  knife.  She  will  not  come  to  .  .  .  The  heart  will 
not  start  up  .  .  .  And  her  father  and  mother  walk- 
ing in  the  street  outside  the  clinic,  up  and  down, 
up  and  down  ...  I  saw  them  when  I  was  washing 
my  hands.  So,  "Let's  stitch  it  up!  It  looks  pretty 
good." 

Of  course  I  should  have  stopped  and  made  sure. 
Checked  on  the  patch  and  on  every  suture. 

What's  the  use  of  thinking  about  it,  now? 

I  walk  into  our  experimental  laboratory.  In  my 
day's  program  there  is  still  a  little  time  before 
my  next  operation.  Anyway,  I'm  hardly  in  a  mood 
for  any  surgery  at  the  moment.  I  must  cool  oil'. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  has  given  us  a 

At  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Canliorasciilar  Sur- 
gery, nurses  watch  an  operation.  (Sovfoto) 
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small  building  and  appointed  the  staff.  We  have 
started  working.  There  is  a  workshop,  several 
engineers  and  technicians,  physiologists  and  lab- 
oratory assistants.  This  is  not  yet  an  organized 
working  collective,  but  their  youth  gives  me  hope. 

At  this  point  the  apparatus  for  artificial  blood 
circulation,  our  heart-lung  machine  which  we 
call  AIK  after  the  Russian  words,  apparat  iskus- 
stvennogo  krovoobraschenia,  interests  me  more 
than  anything  else.  It  is  necessary  to  improve  it 
to  the  point  where  the  surgeon  will  have  more 
time  to  operate,  so  the  machine  will  not  ruin  the 
blood.  Our  number  one  problem  is  hemolysis.  As 
the  erythrocytes  are  destroyed,  the  hemoglobin 
enters  the  plasma  and  colors  it  red.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  then  becomes  toxic  to  the  heart 
and  kidneys. 

Three  staff  members  built  our  machine  some 
two  years  ago,  one  of  the  very  first  of  this  kind 
ever  constructed. 

As  long  as  we  used  our  AIK  for  simple  opera- 
tions we  were  very  happy  with  it.  We  thought  it 
was  the  best  in  the  world  because  it  used  a  mere 
750  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  instead  of  the  three 
or  four  liters  used  abroad.  We  bragged  shame- 
lessly about  it. 

But  then  came  disappointments.  Hemolysis! 
The  heart  could  not  remain  disconnected  for  longer 
than  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  For  us,  this  time 
is  insufficient  for  any  really  advanced  surgery.  So 
I  am  pressing  our  physiologists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  to  find  the  reason  for  hemolysis  and 
to  eradicate  it,  but  without  enlarging  the  amount 
of  blood  used  in  the  machine.  Everyone  is  breaking 
his  head  over  it,  but  so  far  without  success. 

I  am  walking  through  two  laboratory  rooms. 
Finally  I  reach  my  office.  Now  I  must  sit  down  and 
think  everything  out.  Quietly,  if  possible  .  .  .  But 
no.  this  does  not  work.  A  quick  knock  at  the  door 
and  a  woman  bursts  in.  Her  eyes  are  insane. 

"Professor!  Please  tell  me  what  to  do!  I'm 
afraid  of  surgery.  It's  the  second  operation!  She 
won't  live  through  it!" 

What  can  I  tell  her?  I'm  not  God.  Yes,  quite 
possibly  she  won't  live  through  it. 

I  know  this  woman.  She  is  young,  and  probably 
even  pretty.  But  now  she's  a  fright  to  look  at.  Her 
husband  is  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  shy,  soft 
face.  The  only  child,  Maya,  is  twelve,  a  tall,  gawky, 
pleasant  girl.  Three  months  ago,  my  assistant, 
Maria  Vassilievna,*  performed  a  routine  opera- 
tion on  her,  tied  off  the  opening  between  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  is  a  congenital 

*Since  the  revolution  the  medical  profession  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  been  largely  taken  over  by  women. 
Some  70  per  cent  of  practicing  physicians  are  women. 


heart  disorder.  This  opening,  normal  in  the  fetus, 
should  close  after  birth,  but  sometimes  it  doesn't, 
and  then  it  should  be  closed  surgically.  It  is  the 
simplest  of  all  heart  operations.  In  our  clinic  we 
have  done  over  a  hundred  of  them,  and  lost  just 
one  patient.  In  Maya's  case,  some  friends  and 
acquaintances  called  me  before  the  operation  and 
begged  me  to  perform  it  personally  rather  than 
let  some  of  my  younger  colleagues  do  it.  Such  re- 
quests always  irritate  me.  How  would  young  sur- 
geons acquire  their  experience? 

The  operation  had  gone  off  well.  The  connection 
was  closed  with  the  help  of  a  special  apparatus 
recently  developed  in  Moscow  using  tantalum  wire 
stitches.  However,  almost  immediately  there  were 
some  mildly  unpleasant  aftereffects  to  which  I  paid 
scant  attention.  I  had  many  more  serious  cases 
on  hand. 

At  first  we  thought  that  the  complications  were 
more  or  less  routine,  the  darkening  of  one  pul- 
monary lobe  due  to  the  accumulation  of  bronchial 
phlegm  and  seeping  in  of  air  from  the  alveoli.  The 
phlegm  was  drained  through  a  tube  inserted  into 
the  respiratory  canals.  The  darkening  remained, 
and  a  cavity  appeared,  a  lung  abscess.  The  pus  was 
drained  through  a  puncture.  Maya's  condition  did 
not  appear  particularly  alarming.  The  punctures 
were  repeated,  some  medications  were  adminis- 
tered and  in  about  three  weeks  the  cavity  dis- 
appeared. The  darkening  in  the  lobe  had  all  but 
dissolved,  and  the  girl  was  sent  home. 

But  the  very  next  day  her  mother  ran  to  us  with 
terror-filled  eyes:  Maya  was  spitting  blood.  He- 
moptysis. We  took  several  X-rays,  several  analyses, 
and  again  discovered  nothing  alarming.  Not  that 
we  could  quite  explain  it,  but  we  felt  that  there  was 
little  to  worry  about.  We  reassured  the  mother, 
apparently  a  breach  in  some  small  vessel ;  it  often 
happens  after  pulmonary  abscesses.  It  would  pass. 

But  it  didn't  pass. 

Three  days  ago  the  girl  was  brought  back  to 
the  clinic  with  severe  lung  hemorrhage.  It  had 
happened  twice  during  last  night.  The  hemoglobin 
count  had  fallen  off  50  per  cent.  I  personally  con- 
ducted a  thorough  fluoroscopic  examination  and 
found  a  rather  large  darkening  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  lung  connected  with  a  shadow  of  the 
heart  and  the  aorta. 


Professor  N.  M.  Amosoff  is  a  celebrated  Russian 
surgeon,  one  of  the  designers  of  a  heart-lung  ma- 
chine (known  in  Russia  as  AIK).  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  surgeon  at  tin  front ,  and  he  has 
received  the  Lenin  Prize  for  his  heart-surgery 
technique.  This  article  is  excerpted  from  his  book, 
"The  Open  Heart,"  to  he  published  in  February  by 
Simon  &  Schuster. 
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We  think  that  the  source  of  hemorrhaging  is 
in  the  lung;  it  is  possible  that  the  abscess  had  not 
fully  healed  and  the  secondary  inflammatory  proc- 
ess then  damaged  the  wall  of  some  important 
artery.  Perhaps  even  the  aorta?  Judging  by  the 
rate  and  severity  of  hemorrhaging  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  girl  is  near  death.  There  is  just  one 
alternative,  surgical  interference,  and  the  quicker 
the  better. 

And  now  Maya's  mother  is  in  my  office.  She  is 
sobbing.  Her  father  sits  on  a  bench  outside,  under 
the  windows  of  the  children's  ward.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  look  at  this  woman. 

"Your  Mayachka  needs  the  operation.  Other- 
wise she  will  be  gone,  and  gone  very  soon.  Danger- 
ous? Yes,  very.  But  otherwise  it  is  hopeless." 

The  dry  official  words.  And  my  face  is  also  dry 
and  official.  1  would  like  to  calm  her  down,  dry  off 
her  tears  with  a  handkerchief.  Or  cry  with  her  a 
little.  But  I  can't  permit  myself  this  luxury.  I  rep- 
resent science.  I  feel  terrible. 

But  Maya's  only  hope  is  surgery.  The  risk?  I 
think  about  50  per  cent.  No,  there  is  no  escape. 
I  must  order  the  girl  to  be  prepared  for  surgery. 


I  ring  up,  give  all  the  instructions. 

1  have  some  time  now,  so  I  will  visit  the  wards. 
There  are  fine  kids  there.  They  are  already  out  of 
danger,  and  they  don't  really  need  me  at  all.  But  / 
need  them.  Especially  right  now,  before  facing  the 
terrible  task  ahead. 

A  long  corridor.  A  large  recess  with  windows 
and  an  enclosed  balcony— the  children's  dining 
room.  Now  children  are  playing  here.  Some  have 
already,  had  their  operations  and  will  be  sent  home 
soon.  "Others  are  undergoing  observation.  No 
difficult  cases  here.  Just  normal-looking  kids. 

In  one  corner  three  little  girls  are  playing  hos- 
pital. I  stop  near  the  nurse's  desk,  which  is  vacant, 
pick  up  some  reports,  feign  business.  The  girls 
are  sitting  on  the  floor,  dolls  in  hands.  Their 
conversation : 

"You  need  probing.  This  is  not  painful,  don't 
cry,  don't  be  scared.  When  you  first  feel  the  needle, 
shut  your  eyes  and  repeat,  'No  pain,  no  pain.' 
That's  all.  Masha,  pass  me  the  probe!" 

Masha  is  five.  Her  medical  education  is  limited; 
she  does  not  know  what  a  probe  is.  Nadya  is  upset : 


Rejoicing  at  a  life  saved.  Professor  Amosoff,  second  from  left,  and  his  colleagues  successfully  performed 
a  three-hour  heart  operation  on  this  nine-year-old  boy.  At  TB  Institute's  Clinic  of  Thorax  Surgical  Op- 
erations in  Kiev.  (Photo  by  K.  Shamshin—Sovfoto) 


"How  can  yen  be  a  doctor  this  way  ?  Even  a  ward 
nanny  knows  what  a  probe  is !  Where  have  you 
been  all  your  life?  All  right,  just  hold  the  patient 
and  watch.  Sonya,  switch  on  the  X-ray!" 

It  is  remarkable  how  children  use  their  imagin- 
ation. With  a  few  rags  and  wooden  sticks  they 
can  create  complicated  plays. 

Misha  approaches  the  girls.  He  is  seven,  and 
they  have  told  me  that  he  is  impersonating  me. 
Misha  is  an  experienced  man;  he  has  undergone 
all  sorts  of  tests,  an  operation  with  the  AIK  ma- 
chine, and  multiple  postoperative  complications. 
He  is  walking  now,  but  still  carries  one  shoulder 
lower  than  the  other.  His  manner  is  rather  gruff. 

"Nadya,  what  a  stupid  woman,  you  don't  do  it 
right !  The  probing  is  always  done  in  the  dark. 
Get  your  patient  under  the  bed.  I'll  do  it  myself, 
give  her  to  me,  stupid  !" 

"Don't  touch  her!  This  is  our  patient!  Go  and 
do  your  own  operations!  You've  already  cut  up 
two  dolls  and  both  of  them  died!  Manya  is  still 
crying.  Her  mother  is  poor  and  can't  buy  her 
another  one  that  opens  her  eyes!  Get  out  of  here, 
you  butcher!" 

Misha  is  ready  to  grab  Nadya's  hair,  but  stops 
in  time.  He  is  still  in  slight  pain  and  therefore 
vulnerable. 

"Women!"  He  almost  spits  at  them. 

Let  them  fight.  It  is  good  when  children  begin 
to  roughhouse  after  surgery. 

Another  little  boy.  He  is  not  playing.  He  is 
sitting  in  the  corner  watching  others.  Another 
blue  baby.  He  is  down  for  complicated,  perhaps 
dangerous  surgery.  It's  best  not  to  look  at  him. 
It  is  better  not  to  become  too  friendly  with  chil- 
dren before  they  are  operated  on.  During  my 
morning  rounds,  I  look  at  their  chests,  check  their 
hearts.  I  try  not  to  look  at  their  faces.  After  sur- 
gery, well,  that's  another  matter.  Then  you  can 
love  them  all  you  want,  without  danger. 

I  walk  on  'o  our  postoperative  ward.  This  is  a 
difficult  place.  Some  six  to  eight  children  are  al- 
ways recovering  here  from  postoperative  shock. 
Today  it  is  comparatively  quiet.  I  walk  around, 
greet  the  children,  talk  to  them.  And,  of  course, 
check  temperature  and  analysis  charts.  This  is  a 
pleasant  task  for  me  today;  all  the  patients  are 
doing  fairly  well. 

Volodya  is  four.  When  I  approach  his  bed,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep,  but  his  eyelids  are  quivering. 
This  is  his  protective  reaction :  he  knows  that 
doctors  don't  like  to  disturb  sleeping  children.  He 
hopes  to  avoid  injections  by  feigning  sleep. 

"Volodineka,  open  your  eyes.  There  won't  be 
any  injections  now.  Anyway,  I  hope  to  discontinue 
them." 
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The  eyelids  quiver,  then  move.  He  sees  there 
is  no  danger.  I  don't  even  have  a  stethoscope.  He 
wakes  up,  smiles.  Moves  his  hand  to  shake  mine. 

"It's  true  that  you'll  call  off  the  shots?" 

"True,  but  not  today.  Perhaps  tomorrow." 

Now  he's  upset. 

Volodya  was  operated  on  four  days  ago  using 
the  artificial  blood-circulation  machine.  He  had  a 
hole  in  the  ventricle  partition  wall  with  some  im- 
portant secondary  pulmonary  changes.  We  opened 
his  chest  and  cut  through  the  pericardium,  the 
heart  bag.  Even  then  the  heart  beats  became 
arrhythmic.  We  began  to  hurry.  The  machine  was 
not  yet  connected  when  fibrillation  occurred,  the 
disorganized  fluttering  instead  of  regular  contrac- 
tions. My  own  heart  went  into  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
ach. Such  a  fine  boy.  I  tried  heart  massage,  he 
didn't  respond.  Then,  in  desperation,  we  inserted 
a  tube  into  his  right  auricle  and  a  cannula  into 
the  femoral  or  thigh  artery.  The  machine  took 
over.  Just  in  time. 

I  complete  my  rounds  and  go  to  the  operating 
theater.  Any  further  delays  are  impossible.  Every- 
thing inside  me  is  taut.  All  feelings  have  con- 
tracted into  a  little  clot  and  hidden  in  the  far 
corner  of  my  subconscious.  The  whole  world  is 
clear.  Black  and  white. 

I  am  dressing.  The  glasses.  The  surgical  mask. 

Maya  is  already  in  the  theater.  The  tube  has 
been  inserted  into  the  trachea,  the  anesthetic  ap- 
paratus has  been  connected.  She  is  asleep.  My 
assistants— Maria  Vassilievna,  Pyotr  Alexandro- 
vich,  and  Volodya— are  draping  the  operative  field 
with  sterilized  sheets. 

Now  that  I'm  here  they  will  start.  The  theater 
nurse,  Marina,  a  serious,  lithe,  beautiful  woman, 
is  standing  near  the  instrument  table.  She  is 
ready,  and  so  are  the  others.  We  have  a  fine  team 
here.  I  wash  my  hands  in  the  antechamber.  I  scrub 
my  hands  with  one  brush.  Another.  A  sterilized 
towel.  I  am  ready. 

I  enter  the  theater.  They  hand  me  a  towel  and 
some  alcohol.  I  put  on  my  robe. 

"Fix  the  light.  Why  can't  you  ever  put  it  on 
properly  for  an  operation?" 

Stop!  I  must  not  get  wound  up.  Anyway  they 
won't  do  it  properly  next  time  no  matter  what  I 
say. 

Maya  is  lying  on  her  right  side.  The  scar  has 
been  cut  away  and  the  clamps  are  being  put  on 
small  blood  vessels.  Maria  Vassilievna's  move- 
ments are  precise  and  economical,  she  seems  to 
be  an  embodiment  of  quiet  efficiency.  But  this  is 
misleading.  She  is  a  highly  nervous  woman  and 
when  she  operates  on  her  own  she  often  grumbles. 
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A  good  surgeon  with  steel-like  nerves  is  fiction, 
just  like  an  actor  who  does  not  get  nervous  before 
his  entrance.  One  must  get  nervous,  otherwise  he 
is  in  the  wrong  profession.  Marina  is  handing 
i  nst  rii  merits  over  to  Mai'ia  Vassilievna  in  response 
to  her  finger  snaps,  without  words,  knowing  what 
is  needed.  She  is  very  experienced  and  has  been 
working  with  me  for  years.  An  excellent  nurse,  a 
trusted  assistant. 

The  gloves.  Alcohol  again.  I  take  my  place,  take 
over.  I  cut  through  intercostal  muscles  and  get 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  filled  with  adhesions 
(connecting  bands  of  fibers).  The  lung  has  become 
connected  to  the  chest-cavity  wall,  a  normal  pic- 
ture after  surgery.  The  adhesions  are  dense.  I 
can't  separate  them  with  my  fingers;  I  must  use 
the  lancet  or  scissors.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bleed- 
ing; it  must  be  coagulated  or  simply  checked  by 
electric  diathermy.  Puff's  of  smoke  and  the  smell 
of  burned  fiesh. 

Everything  is  done  practically  without  thinking, 
by  reflex.  I  can  see  the  operating  field,  the  lung. 
In  my  head  there  is  a  definite  plan,  with  varia- 
tions; it  is  carried  out  step  by  step  with  simple 
mechanical  movements.  The  whole  world  is  tem- 
porarily disconnected  from  me;  one  can  work  like 
this  for  six  hours  without  feeling  fatigue.  Of 
course,  only  when  the  operation  is  challenging. 
Otherwise  it  is  like  any  other  repair  work:  one 
becomes  almost  a  mechanic.  But  this  case  is 
challenging  and  difficult. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  is 
separated  from  the  pectoral  wall,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  a  tissue  density,  resembling  a  tumor, 
is  located  along  the  vessels  leading  away  from 
the  heart,  on  the  aortal  curve,  on  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  lung  is  just  attached  to  it  and  even 
though  the  tissue  has  thickened,  the  source  of  the 
h<  morrhaging  must  be  there,  in  the  large  vessels. 
W  hen  I  press  on  the  tumor  with  my  finger  I  can 
feel  it  pulsate. 

Aneurysm!  Aneurysm  of  the  aorta! 

The  clinical  picture  becomes  instantly  clear. 
After  the  first  operation  an  abscess  occurred  in 
the  lung,  and  the  inflammation  has  ruined  the 
aortic  wall.  A  cavity  has  formed  attached  to  the 
aorta— the  aneurysm— a  widening  of  the  artery 
caused  by  the  changes  in  its  wall.  It  has  broken 
through  into  a  bronchial  tube  with  resulting  hem- 
orrhaging. Any  further  hemorrhage  may  prove 
fatal. 

Everything  is  very  clear,  and  very  bad,  much 
worse  than  I  had  expected.  There  is  an  abscess 
in  the  lung,  and  an  opening  in  the  aorta.  The  area 
of  the  aneurysm  covers  a  part  of  the  aortic  curve. 
All   this   is  covered   with   adhesions,   hard  as 


gristle.  Besides  all  this,  inflammation  of  the  lung 
tissue. 

My  hands  continue  to  work  automatically,  sep- 
arating adhesions  and  coming  closer  to  the 
aneurysm.  There  is  just  one  thought  in  my  mind- 
what  to  do  next?  While  working,  one  feels  calmer, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  don't  quite  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

I  must  stop,  wash  my  hands.  This  is  a  pause  for 
though-t  and  a  cool  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

So,  there  are  two  alternatives. 

First,  to  stitch  up  the  wound  and  abandon  the 
operation.  Retreat  is  still  possible.  The  case  may 
be  written  down  as  inoperable. 

The  other  alternative:  to  try  to  separate  the 
aorta  above  and  below  the  aneurysm,  as  close  to 
it  as  possible.  And  the  pulmonary  artery.  And  the 
lobe  of  the  lung.  Then  pinch  off  the  aorta  and 
quickly  cut  away  the  aneurysm  along  with  part 
of  the  lung.  Then  stitch  up  the  aortic  wall.  All 
l  ight,  but  one  can  pinch  off  the  aorta  for  the  max- 
imum of  ten  minutes  and  only  if  the  vessels  lead- 
ing to  the  brain  are  above  the  clamp.  Any  longer 
period  would  destroy  the  spinal  cord.  To  do  all  that 
in  ten  minutes?  Impossible.  But  then  it  is  possible 
to  plug  the  opening  with  the  finger,  remove  the 
clamps,  let  the  brain  be  washed  out  by  the  arterial 
blood,  and  then  apply  the  clamp  again.  This  can  be 
repeated  several  times.  We  have  had  some  exper- 
ience with  this  and  it  has  been  successful.  But  in 
Maya's  case  we  also  have  adhesions  and  the 
inflammation.  And  then  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  hole  in  the  aorta  can  be  stitched  up  at  all, 
and  if  not,  well-that's  the  end. 

But  just  suppose  I  succeed?  Then  in  a  few  days 
I  can  go  to  the  ward  as  1  did  today.  "Well,  Maya, 
my  darling,  how  are  you?  Slept  well?" 

There  is  no  third  choice.  To  tie  off'  the  bronchial 
tube  and  let  it  go  at  that  ?  The  inflammation  of  the 
lung  would  progress  and  kill  her  just  the  same. 

Only  two  alternatives. 

It  is  hard  to  choose.  Let's  work  a  bit  longer,  the 
final  decision  can  still  be  postponed  a  little.  If  the 
separation  of  the  aorta  and  the  preservation  of 
the  brain  arteries  prove  to  be  impossible,  the  ques- 
t  ion  w  ill  set  t  le  it  self.  1  go  back  to  work. 

The  plan  proves  feasible.  I  retract  part  of  the 
pericardium,  separate  the  ascending  aorta,  and 
moving  down  along  it,  reach  the  important  vessels. 
I  make  a  canal  under  it  and  run  a  thread  through. 
This  has  been  the  hardest  part  of  all.  I  free  the 
aorta  below  the  aneurysm.  I  do  the  same  with  the 
pulmonary  artery.  This  has  been  time-consuming 
work— the  operation  has  already  lasted  for  three 
hours,  but  I  don't  notice  it.  The  anesthetist  is 
silent;  it  means  that  everything  is  going  well.  I 


can  see  this  myself,  the  pumping  heart  is  right 
before  my  eyes. 

A  constant  blood  transfusion.  Every  drop  of 
blood  lost  on  the  pads  and  towels  is  immediately 
replaced.  I  speak  to  the  anesthetist:  "Dimitri 
Alexandrovich,  ask  them  to  send  us  some  more 
blood  from  the  bank.  If  I  decide  to  go  ahead,  we 
shall  need  a  great  deal." 

I  continue.  Everything  goes  very  slowly;  the 
separation  of  blood  vessels  from  the  adhesions 
requires  infinite  skill.  My  hands  work  by  them- 
selves. Thoughts  are  infrequent  and  fitful.  What 
if  we  use  the  heart-lung  machine?  Then  we  can 
pinch  off  the  aorta  more  easily,  and  there  would 
be  no  pressure  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  setting-up  of  the  machine 
takes  two  hours.  Besides,  we  have  no  whole  blood 
on  hand.  I  must  continue  the  way  I  have  begun. 

The  operation  goes  on  surprisingly  well,  my 
every  move  is  precise  and  measured.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  think  that  I  am  God,  that  there  is  nothing 
I  can't  do.  Just  look  at  those  separated  vessels,  and 
the  lung!  So  clean,  so  dry.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
in  view  of  all  those  adhesions  to  work  so  close 
to  an  aneurysm.  Few  surgeons  would  even  risk  it. 

Stop  bragging,  professor!  Look  at  your  trem- 
bling hands;  they  have  been  trembling  all  your 
life.  And  remember  the  morgue  this  morning.  Big 
hero,  indeed ! 

All  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  com- 
pleted. Even  more  than  that,  I  have  tied  off  the 
bronchial  tube.  It  is  still  possible  to  retreat,  but 
now  is  the  time  to  make  the  final  decision. 

JBut  making  any  decision  proves  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Suddenly  there  is  a  geyser  of  blood  which 
hits  me  straight  in  the  face.  Instantly  the  hole  is 
found  by  touch  and  plugged  by  my  finger. 
"Clean  my  glasses!" 

For  a  second  I'm  blind.  But  no  matter.  My  finger 
knows  what  to  do. 

"Keep  suctioning  the  blood  in  the  wound!" 

The  aneurysm  wall  has  burst.  In  one  place  I  have 
cut  too  deep  through  an  adhesion  and  .  .  .  well, 
I  should  have  expected  that.  But  it  has  all  hap- 
pened so  suddenly,  so  dramatically. 

Why  didn't  I  stop  in  time?  Now,  it's  too  late.  No 
retreat  any  more.  However,  things  are  still  under 
control.  The  heart  works  well.  Quite  well. 

No.  Not  any  more.  Not  really.  Should  I  remove 
my  finger,  the  pleural  cavity  would  fill  with  blood, 
the  blood  pressure  would  go  down  to  zero,  and  the 
heart  would  start  quivering  barely  perceptibly, 
instead  of  beating.  I  must  press  the  hole  down. 

"Start  transfusion  direct  into  the  artery!  As 
quickly  as  you  can!  Hurry!  Petya,  clamp  off  the 
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aorta!  Maria,  pinch  off  the  pulmonary  artery!" 

Now  I  remove  my  finger.  A  weak  spurt  of  blood, 
then  it  slackens  off.  No  pressure. 

"The  vacuum  suction!  Goddamn  it,  it  doesn't 
work!  Give  me  another  one,  quickly!" 

I  have  ten  minutes  at  my  disposal.  So  very  little. 
I  tear  open  the  wall  of  the  burst  aneurysm,  clean 
out  the  blood  clots.  I  must  cut  away  a  section  of 
the  lung  to  reach  the  aorta.  But  this  is  difficult  to 
do,  there  are  many  still  unseparated  adhesions. 
Whoever  has  built  the  human  body  has  done  it 
seemingly  with  just  one  idea  in  mind— to  impede 
surgeons. 

"The  power  shears!  Quick,  you  cow!" 

A  split-second  thought:  why  swear?  Oh,  what's 
the  difference !  The  section  of  the  lung  is  cut  away, 
almost  torn  off. 

Horror. 

In  the  aortic  wall  there  is  a  hole  about  a  centi- 
meter long.  The  edges  are  uneven,  the  tissues  are 
weakened  by  inflammation,  they  would  never  hold 
the  thread.  Impossible. 

"What  have  I  done,  what  have  I  done,  idiot!" 

I  must  try  to  do  something.  What  if  the  sutures 
will  hold  after  all?  God-grant  me  a  miracle! 

"Marina,  the  sutures.  Check  them  for  strength, 
each  one." 

I  sew  desperately,  trying  to  put  the  stitches  as 
far  away  from  the  edges  as  I  can.  But  it  is  hopeless 
-the  tissues  are  coming  apart  like  butter;  nothing 
holds  at  all.  Just  as  I  thought. 

"Give  me  more!  More!  Marina!" 

These  hopeless,  bumbling  attempts  take  about 
five  precious  minutes.  From  some  small  vessels  the 
blood  continues  to  seep  into  the  aneurysm,  flooding 
the  field.  We  have  to  tighten  the  pulmonary  artery 
clamp— or  else. 

"Professor,  the  pressure  is  falling  off." 

"Keep  pouring  the  blood  in!  Open  the  femoral 
artery  on  the  other  thigh,  you  slobs!" 

"There  is  no  pulse." 

My  God,  my  God,  what  now?  I  can  see  and  feel 
how  the  heartbeats  grow  weaker  and  weaker.  We 
must  remove  the  clamps  from  the  aorta. 

"Petya,  Maria,  Volodya!  I'll  close  the  hole  with 
my  finger,  and  you  remove  the  clamps.  All  at  the 
same  time.  One,  two,  three— now!" 

The  clamps  are  loosened.  The  pressure  in  the 
aorta  is  low,  but  blood  keeps  seeping  in  from  some- 
where. The  heart  all  but  stops. 

"Keep  pouring  blood  in!  Clean  the  wound  with 
suction!  Get  adrenalin  ready,  three  c.c.s!" 

No,  we  must  pinch  off  the  aorta  again,  the  blood 
floods  the  entire  field.  And  I  must  massage  the 
heart.  It  is  hopeless,  of  course,  quite  useless,  but  it 
is  still  trying  to  beat. 
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"Petya,  clamp  the  aorta.  Maria,  cut  the  pericar- 
dium wider  (Or  a  massage.  What?  You  pulled  out 
the  clamp  altogether,  you  idiot?  Where  were  your 
eyes,  you  bastard?  We  shall  never  get  it  under 
again— never!  How  can  I  work  with  such  cretins?" 

I  shout  because  I'm  in  despair.  Petya  has  made  a 
mistake  of  course;  he  should  not  have  pulled  out 
the  clamp.  Hut  does  that  change  anything?  1  re- 
move my  finger  from  the  hole,  there  are  sluggish 
little  spurts ;  exactly  like  1  hose  from  a  barrel  when 
the  liquid  is  at  the  very  bottom.  1  air  almost 
crying. 

I  am  massaging  the  heart.  With  each  squeeze  a 
bit  of  blood  oozes  out  of  the  aorta.  I  still  can't  at- 
tach the  clamp.  I  am  hysterical.  I  am  swearing  at 
Petya  ami  at  Maria,  blaming  her  for  the  first  oper- 
ation, even  though  there  are  no  reasons  to  suspect 
anything  had  been  done  incorrectly.  I  am  going  to 
pieces. 

Adrenalin.  Massage.  New  transfusions.  All  this 
is  painfully  slow.  The  heart  gives  infrequent  lazy 
spasms  as  though  slowly  going  to  sleep.  But  I  must 
do  something,  I  must,  I  must  ! 

"Professor,  the  pupils  have  already  been  en- 
larged ten  minutes." 

The  meaning  of  these  terrible  words  slowly 
sinks  in.  Death.  One  must  accept  the  fact.  Even 
though  the  heart  continues  to  quiver  convulsively 
now  and  then,  it  is  clinically  dead. 

"Very  well,  that's  all.  Stop  the  transfusion.  Save 
the  blood  for  those  who  will  need  it." 

All  of  a  sudden,  an  utter  apathy  comes  over  me. 
Almost  a  relief.  But  not  quite.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  this. 

"St  itch  up  the  wound." 

I  stagger  out  into  the  antechamber.  Toward  an 
armchair.  No,  I  must  change  first.  I'm  covered 
with  blood  like  a  butcher. 

The  room  is  almost  empty  now.  Nurses  are 
crying. 

I  must  write  a  report,  a  detailed  one.  "All  at- 
tempts to  close  the  defect  in  the  aortic  wall  proved 
to  be  unsuccessful.  The  hemorrhage  cont  inued,  and 
life  was  slowly  ebbing  away 

Fobbing.  The  day  is  ebbing,  too.  I've  done  my 
work,  1  can  tr<>  home.  The  darkness  is  gathering 
outside.  This  is  a  relief.  At  least  no  one  will  see  me. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  this  day? 

The  door  of  my  home.  I  enter.  My  wife  comes 
into  1  he  room.  She  is  also  a  doctor,  a  good  one,  and 
during  the  many  years  of  our  marriage  we  have 
learned  to  read  each  other's  faces.  We  never  ask 
questions. 

Everything  is  as  usual.  I  change,  put  on  my 
slippers.  A  silent  dinner.  I'.ut  I  need  a  drink.  This 


is  essential  after  a  day  like  this.  I  escape  into  my 
study  and  stretch  out  on  my  sofa.  Here  I  can  put 
a  bottle  of  cognac  and  a  little  glass  on  a  chair  be- 
side me.  The  door  is  closed  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  next  room.  So  I  can  grab  my  head  and  moan: 
Oh,  my  God,  my  God. 

Every  day  in  hospitals  throughout  the  world 
people  are  dying.  Often  because  of  doctors'  mis- 
takes. Especially  surgeons'. 

What  was  my  mistake  with  Maya?  I  should 
have  stopped  in  time,  just  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
aneurysm.  Sewn  up  the  wound.  She  would  have 
lasted  until  tomorrow  with  transfusions.  Tomor- 
row we  could  have  set  up  our  AIK  machine,  got 
some  fresh  blood.  Then  I  could  have  disconnected 
the  heart  and  carefully  patched  up  the  hole  in  the 
aorta,  cutting  away  a  part  of  the  lung,  without 
pressure,  without  hysteria. 

Nonsense.  It's  not  that  easy  to  operate  on  an 
aneurysm,  even  with  the  heart-lung  machine.  It 
would  have  been  almost  hopeless,  considering  the 
patient's  condition.  Still,  my  chances  would  have 
been  much  better.  Mistakes  .  .  .  I'm  making  mis- 
takes like  a  small  boy. 

Let's  have  a  drink. 

Surgery  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrective  science. 
Then  why  do  patients  die  so  often? 

One  can't  avoid  mistakes  in  any  work.  In  our 
work  mistakes  are  paid  for  by  lives.  Most  likely 
I'm  not  fit  to  be  a  surgeon.  I'm  too  sentimental, 
too  soft.  I  shouldn't  be  in  work  which  kills  people. 

Let's  have  another  little  glass. 

Tonight  I  am  lying  on  my  sofa,  crushed,  a  little 
drunk,  all  my  dreams  of  accomplishment  just  as 
remote  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  No,  that's 
not  true.  It's  sorrow  and  disappointment  which 
speak  in  me  tonight.  And  fatigue.  Let's  have  an- 
other drink,  just  to  clear  the  head. 

Enough!  My  whole  life  I  have  striven  for  clarity 
of  thought.  Now  I  must  bring  some  Ionic  into  my 
own  mind. 

Does  humanity  need  surgery'.'  Undoubtedly, 
yes.  Not  all  patients  die.  The  majority  survive  and 
enjoy  life.  There  is  just  one  course  open  to  me- 
vvork.  More  surgery.  I  must  learn  more  and  teach 
other  surgeons  to  work  well  and  honestly. 

Now  I'm  going  to  bed.  I'll  take  some  luminal  on 
top  of  the  cognac. 

Yes,  I  am  going  to  bed.  I!ut  in  my  subconscious 
I'm  with  those  two  families,  in  those  two  houses. 
What  are  they  doing?  Have  they  gone  to  bed,  or 
are  they  still  crying— two  of  them  ready  for  to- 
morrow's funeral,  and  two  in  an  empty  house 
where  their  poor  Mayachka  seems  still  to  be  liv- 
ing? What  can  one  say  about  that?  Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  19G6 
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NEW  YORK'S 
LATE-BLOOMING  < 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

An  educational  daredevil  named  Sam  Gould  has  taken  on 

a  job  nobody  wanted— and  may  well  succeed  in  turning  a  ragbag 

collection  of  colleges  into  a  first-rate  institution 


^^.s  the  last  state  in  the  nation  to  establish  its 
own  university.  New  York  has  embarked  on  the 
creation  of  "the  biggest  and  best  university  sys- 
tem in  the  world."  A  group  of  ambitious  educa- 
tors, backed  by  an  enthusiastic  Governor  and  an 
increasingly  generous  Legislature,  has  deter- 
mined that  SUNY-the  State  University  of  New 
York— shall  soon  lead  the  nation  in  higher  public 
education. 

Most  residents  of  New  York  State,  however,  are 
not  even  aware  that  SUNY  exists.  The  few  who 
are  aware  of  it  tend  to  confuse  SUNY  with  New 
York  University,  or  with  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  or  even  with  that  imposing  creature  of 
the  Regents  called  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  comprises  all  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  state. 

What  is  SUNY?  If  you  rolled  up  all  the  compo- 
nents of  American  higher  education  and  threw 
them,  custard-pie  fashion,  at  a  map  of  New  York 
State,  the  pieces  that  stuck  might  well  outline 
the  State  University.  Spaced  out  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Long  Island  Sound,  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie,  the  State  University  of  New  York  takes 
in  fifty-nine  campuses  which  represent  virtually 
every  kind  of  academic  community:  agricultural 
and  technical  institutes;  two-year  community  col- 
leges; schools  of  forestry,  ceramics,  and  industrial 
relations;  teachers  colleges  straining  to  upgrade 
themselves  into  liberal-arts  colleges;  two  medical 
centers;  four  "university  centers." 

"SUNY  is  an  administrative  medicine  ball,"  a 


former  president  of  the  university  has  said.  "You 
can  just  about  pick  it  up,  but  it's  impossible  to 
run  with  it."  These  days  much  of  the  excitement 
about  the  school- is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  confident 
man  named  Samuel  B.  Gould  has  picked  up  SUNY 
and  is  now  trying  to  run  with  it.  When  SUNY's 
trustees  finally  landed  Gould  in  19(54  as  president, 
after  a  gap  of  almost  two  years  during  which  no 
one  would  take  the  job,  they  got  a  man  whose  aca- 
demic career  spanned  California's  pacesetting 
system  ( he  had  been  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  )  and  a  famous  pri- 
vate experimental  college— Antioch— where  he  had 
been  president. 

What  Gould  got  was  a  bizarre  institution  that, 
after  inching  up  from  22,000  students  to  38,000  in 
the  eight  years  after  its  founding  in  1948,  tripled 
its  enrollment  in  the  next  eight.  Today  the  univer- 
sity's full-time  enrollment  is  over  120,000.  It  is 
launched  on  a  gigantic  program  of  physical  expan- 
sion which  will  require  $1.5  billion  by  1971.  It  has 
averaged  a  new  community  college  a  year  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  pace  is  due  to  be  stepped  up. 
Two  more  four-year  colleges  are  in  the  planning 
stage,  scheduled  to  open  in  1970.  Three  complete 
new  campuses  are  now  being  built— at  Stony 
Brook  on  Long  Island,  at  Binghamton  in  south- 
central  New  York,  and  at  Albany— with  a  number 
of  others,  including  two  new  medical  centers, 
planned. 

Nearly  every  campus  is  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
upheaval.  SUNY  is  adding  about  1,500  new  faculty 
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members  each  year  and  expects  to  keep  up  the  pace 
for  at  least  ten  years.  But  more  important,  Gould 
has  a  clear  mandate  from  t  he  state's  polil  ical  lead- 
ers to  make  SUNY  a  great  university  as  well  as  a 
big  one— and  fast. 

Stony  Brook: 

An  Instant  University? 

"W 

»~e  re  starting  from  scratch  here,"  says  John 
S.  Toll,  president  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  "It's  pretty  exciting  to  he  in 
on  the  beginning  of  a  university  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  within  a  decade,  you  can 
make  it  one  of  the  nation's  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning." 

The  words  are  echoed  by  administrators  and 
faculty  members  at  Stony  Brook.  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge which  enabled  Sam  Gould  to  lure  Toll  him- 
self from  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he 
had  built  one  of  the  country's  leading  physics  de- 
partments. The  challenge  also  attracted  biologisl 
Bentley  Glass,  academic  vice-president  at  Stony 
Brook,  who  could  have  gone  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try if  he  had  shown  any  inclination  to  leave  his  com- 
fortable posit  ion  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Formerly  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  sixty- 
year-old  Glass  is  one  of  the  country's  distin- 
guished men  of  science. 

Toll  and  Glass,  in  turn,  bagged  stars  like 
Robert  Lekachman,  the  liberal  economist,  whose 
departure  from  Barnard  rated  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York-  Times.  (  Lekachman  had  complained 
that  economics  at  Barnard  was  becoming  too 
mathematized  for  his  liking.) 

"Frankly,  1  came  out  here  to  be  a  yantzer  mak- 
her—'d  big  butter-and-egg  man,"  Lekachman  says. 
"At  Columbia,  it  took  years  to  get  anyone  to  move 
on  a  new  idea.  Here  I'm  putting  together  the  kind 
of  economics  department  I  want— with  real  atten- 
tion to  social  problems  such  as  poverty,  welfare, 
medicine.  It's  been  a  rebirth  for  me." 

Later,  ('.  N.  Yang,  a  Nobel  laureate  in  physics, 
joined  Stony  Brook  to  occupy  one  of  New  York 
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State's  Albert   Einstein  chairs,  endowed  with 
.$100,000  a  year  for  salary,  staff,  and  research.* 

But  money  isn't  Stony  Brook's  only  ammunition 
when  it  goes  hunting  for  academic  talent.  Close  1 
by  is  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  one  of  the 
country's  major  facilities  for  nuclear  research. 
Because  Stony  Brook  is  only  sixty  miles  from  New  i 
York  City,  it  can  attract  professors  who  want  to  , 
reverse-commute,  like  writer  and  literary  critic 
Alfred  Kazin.  The  community  has  its  own  attrac- 
tions, too.  Located  on  Long  Island's  North  Shore. 
Stony  Brook  is  more  exurban  than  suburban.  The 
faculty  club  has  its  own  long  strip  of  private  beach  { 
on  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  community  itself 
is  intent  on  preserving  its  quaint,  Williamsburg- 
like  atmosphere. 

By  1970  every  department  at  Stony  Brook  plans 
to  offer  graduate  programs  through  the  Ph.D.  The 
student  body  is  expected  to  grow  from  its  present 
4,000  to  almost  10,000.  Each  year  the  university 
will  have  to  recruit  more  than  100  new  faculty 
members  (enough  to  staff  a  medium-sized  liberal- 
aits  college) . 

From  its  brief  history,  one  might  be  forgiven 
the  fear  that  Stony  Brook  presages  the  nightmare 
university  of  the  future— keyed  to  science,  domi- 
nated by  graduate  studies,  preoccupied  with  re- 
search, and  dangerously  heedless  of  undergradu- 
ate education.  But  the  fears  seem  unfounded.  "At 
Stony  Brook,  we're  striving  to  achieve  a  balanced 
development,"  says  Stanley  R.  Ross,  historian  and 
dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  "That's 
the  job  we've  been  assigned,  and  it's  what  we  want 
to  do.  Toll  and  Glass  are  on  their  guard  against 
the  imbalance  that  research  money  for  science  can 
bring  to  a  university.  They're  bending  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  social  sciences— despite  Stony  Brook's  original 
impetus  in  the  direction  of  the  sciences  and  gen- 
eral trends  in  that  direction." 

President  Toll  is  also  emphatic.  "1  don't  think 
research  at  an  academic  institution  should  be  per- 

*The  New  York  Legislature  has  recently  set  up  ten 
chairs,  each  with  an  annual  endowment  of  up  to 
$100,000:  live  Albert  Einstein  chairs  in  the  sciences, 
live  Albeit  Schweitzer  chairs  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Eight  of  the  "Alberts"  have  thus  far 
been  awarded  and  of  these,  five  have  been  tilled.  He- 
sides  Yang  at  Stony  Brook,  Einstein  chairs  are  now 
filled  by  Ephraim  Hacker  at  Cornell  and  Elliott  Mon- 
troll  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  just  been  awarded  an  Einstein. 
Of  the  four  Schweitzer  chairs  thus  far  awarded,  two 
are  Idled  -by  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Syracuse  University  was  just 
awarded  a  Schweitzer,  and  Eordham's  is  still  to  be 
filled. 
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mitted  to  exist  just  for 
its  own  sake.  The  univer- 
sity should  be  oriented 
toward  undergraduates." 

Stony  Brook  has  swift- 
ly built  up  an  English  de- 
partment good  enough 
to  be  the  humanistic  cen- 
ter of  the  campus,  at- 
tracting such  notables  as 
Peter  Alexander,  a  lead- 
ing Shakespeare  scholar; 
Kazin  himself;  and  writ- 
ers Philip  Roth  and  Jere- 
my Larner.  The  Stony 
Brook  humanists  differ 
among  themselves  about 
how  the  humanities  are 
faring  in  an  institution 
that  only  four  years  ago 
was  an  obscure  technical 
school.  "The  humanities 
need  time  to  take  root 
and  flower,"  says  Kazin. 
"There's  a  red-brick 
rawness  at  Stony  Brook 
that  is  no  one's  fault. 
You  can't  make  tradi- 
t  ions  overnight." 

Another  member  of 
the  department  sees  the 
faculty  taking  a  more  ag- 
gressive role:  "Our  job 
at  a  place  like  this  is  to 

jolt  the  kids  awake.  This  is  their  last  chance 
to  open  up  to  the  whole  world.  You  know,  if  a  kid 
from  Harvard  screws  up,  he's  got  plenty  more 
chances." 

Students  at  Stony  Brook  have  a  kind  of  feverish 
vision  of  the  university.  This  year's  seniors  have 
seen  the  place  grow  in  four  years  from  an  intimate 
academic  community  in  which  everyone— faculty 
and  students— ate,  lived,  and  studied  in  one  central 
building,  to  a  sprawling  agglomeration  of  special- 
ized facilities,  all  designed  in  what  many  of  the 
students  deride  as  "neo-penal"  architectural  style. 
Changes  that  the  average  campus  would  consider 
dramatic  in  twenty  years,  apocalyptic  in  ten,  have 
taken  place  here  in  two  or  three. 

"In  my  French  class  the  kids  now  have  to  sit  on 
the  windowsills,"  says  Karen  Graham,  a  junior 
majoring  in  English.  "This  place  has  got  to  decide 
which  way  to  go,"  says  Bennett  Abramowitz,  an 
English  major  from  Brooklyn.  "Is  it  going  to  be  a 
medieval  community  of  scholars,  the  Brookhaven 
training  center,  or  a  vast  educational  super- 


THE  STATE  IS  ITS  CAMPUS 


Z.  cit-* —  _ 


This  slogan,  unlike  most,  sticks  to  the  simph  truth.  The  State  University  of 
New  York  is  indeed  all  orer  the  place,  as  the  map  above  indicates.  Actually 
the  map  understates  SUNY's  ubiquity,  for  it  omits  New  York  City,  where 
the  State  University  supports  a  medical  center,  a  maritime  college,  and  a 
number  of  community  colleges.  Additional  campuses  are  in  tin  works. 


market'.'"  This  year  a  controversy  over  putting 
three  students  in  dormitory  rooms  designed  for 
two  has  divided  the  campus.  Routine  difficulties 
have  delayed  completion  of  a  big  new  dormitory 
complex,  and  tensions  may  grow  worse  as  crowd- 
ing increases.  The  Stony  Brook  administration's 
proposed  solution— to  get  off-campus  housing  pri- 
vately built  in  time  for  this  fall's  deluge— aroused 
community  antagonism,  and  was  finally  vetoed  by 
the  town  board. 

Sometimes  campus  hostility  is  directed  toward 
fellow  students.  Student  activists  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuing "apathy  debate"  on  the  lack  of  social  con- 
sciousness on  campus.  "The  Statesman  is  well 
aware  of  the  intellectual  stagnation  that  pervades 
the  campus,"  the  student  newspaper  editorialized 
not  long  ago.  "It  is  not  easy  to  produce  a  creative, 
original  newspaper  with  an  intellectual  vacuum. 
Our  constant  appeals  for  articles  concerned  with 
the  larger  issues  bring  the  usual  negative  re- 
sponse. Perhaps  the  student  body  is  not  interested 
in  affairs  outside  their  own  immediate  existence." 
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"These  students  are  practical,"  a  Stony  Brook 
chemist  remarked  recently.  "I  was  teaching  a  class 
of  fifteen  when  I  started  last  fall  and  one  fellow 
got  up  and  asked  whether  it  wasn't  a  waste  having 
a  leading  scholar  like  me  taking  the  time  to  teach 
such  a  small  group.  Other  students  ask  me  if  the 
appointment  of  a  Nobel  Prize-winner  like  Yang 
will  really  do  them  any  good  when  they  want  to 
get  into  a  graduate  school.  I  have  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  academic  sociology.  In  the  Ivy  League 
the  students  know  it  all  and  take  everything  foi 
granted.  Here  there's  a  freshness  that  I  like,  even 
if  it's  sometimes  disconcerting." 

Pinnacles  of  Excellence 

The  university  centers  like  Stony  Brook  are  the 
academic  zenith  of  SUNY.  Stony  Brook  seems  to 
lie  the  darling  at  present,  and  there  is  some  feeling 
at  the  other  centers  that  it  behaves  "as  if  it  is  the 
State  University."  But  each  of  the  other  centers 
has  some  reason  to  think  of  itself  as  the  center  of 
the  system. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
probably  has  the  best  reason  of  all.  It  is  now  and 
lias  been  for  a  long  time  a  real  if  undistinguished 
university,  with  full  graduate  departments  and  a 
wide  range  of  professional  schools,  including  law. 
medicine,  and  dentistry.  And  with  about  11,000 
full-time  students  this  fall,  UB's  daytime  enroll- 
ment alone  very  nearly  equals  the  enrollment  of 
the  other  three  university  centers  put  together. 

When  SUNY  devoured  this  private  university 
in  1962,  it  didn't  exactly  bite  off  more  than  it 
could  chew,  hut  big  UB  proved  a  touch  hard  to 
digest.  Able,  cantankerous  President  Clifford 
Furnas  has  now  retired.  His  successor  is  young 
Martin  Meyerson  (forty-three),  formerly  dean 
of  the  University  of  California's  college  of  envi- 
ronmental design  at  Berkeley  (he  came  into  na- 
tional prominence  for  his  enlightened  and  firm 
leadership  as  Berkeley's  acting  chancellor  during 
the  free-speech  demonstrations  in  1965). 

President  Meyerson's  specialty  is  city  planning 
and  urban  research,  an  appropriate  background 
for  his  new  post.  By  1070,  the  university  will  move 
out  to  a  brand-new  1 ,000-acre  campus  in  suburban 
Buffalo,  creating  a  virtual  city  of  .'50,000.  The  old 
Main  Street  campus,  now  seriously  overcrowded, 
will  become  the  university's  greatly  expanded 
health  center. 

Buffalo  itself,  a  blustering  polyglot  city,  Mid- 
western in  tone  and  outlook,  has  been  called  "the 
largest  city  in  the  U.S.  without  proprietors"  so 
extreme  is  the  concentration  of  absentee  owner- 


ship. This  peculiarity  of  Buffalo's  economy  goes 
far  to  explain  the  university's  inability  to  make  a 
go  of  it  as  a  private  institution;  there  were  few 
people  around  who  cared.  UB  had  been  driven 
close  to  the  wall  when  SUNY  came  to  the  rescue. 

Joining  SUNY  has  given  UB  more  than  mere 
solvency  and  a  new  campus.  It  has  given  it  op- 
portunities to  excel  that  were  previously  out  of 
reach.  According  to  the  latest  survey  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors,  salaries 
at  Buffalo  and  Stony  Brook  now  put  them  among 
the  twenty-two  best-paying  institutions  in  the 
country,  an  exclusive  group  that  includes  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton.  "If  we'd  stayed  private,"  says 
the  dean  of  students,  "we'd  have  gone  on  for  maybe 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  become  a  northern  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  Now,  with  state  money,  faculty 
salaries  have  been  jacked  up  a  good  thirty  per  cent, 
and  we  can  do  some  real  headhunting.  Moreover, 
we  get  brighter  kids.  Before  the  state  took  over, 
smart  but  poor  kids  couldn't  afford  the  place." 

More  Than  One  Metamorphosis 

^^t  the  Albany  university  center,  students  com- 
monly refer  to  their  institution  not  as  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany,  or  even  Albany 
State,  but  simply  as  State— and  they  clearly  think 
that  it  is  the  State  University.  It  was  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  eleven  colleges  that  formed 
the  nucleus  of  SUNY.  Today,  taking  advantage  of 
its  location  in  the  state  capital,  Albany  is  reaching 
for  excellence  in  the  social  sciences. 

Albany  has  been  expanding  at  an  explosive  rate 
in  its  rapid  metamorphosis  from  teachers  college 
to  state  college  to  university  center.  A  new  cam- 
pus nearing  completion  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
is  a  weird  mixture  of  colonial  and  contemporary 
motifs.  Though  the  design  is  pure  Edward  Durell 
Stone,  with  airy  colonnades  and  courts,  the  re- 
gion's early  history  was  exhumed  when  it  came 
time  to  name  and  embellish  the  various  buildings. 
One  ultramodern  square  of  dormitories  sur- 
rounded by  stark  rectangular  columns  is  known 
officially  as  the  Colonial  Quadrangle. 

The  new  campus  was  desperately  needed.  Al- 
bany had  been  coping  with  around  (i.000  students 
in  facilities  built  for  1.000.  The  old  campus  is  ac- 
tually two  ten-acre  sites  half  a  mile  apart  in  drab 
downtown  Albany.  Swelling  enrollment  has  long 
since  outgrown  the  regular  academic  buildings. 

The  university  is  occupying  the  new  campus  in 
stages,  shuttling  students  back  and  forth  between 
new  dormitories  as  they  are  completed  and  holding 
downtown  classes  all  over  town.  Until  the  new  aca- 
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The  economy  Color  Pack  Camera? 

lives  you  big.  beautiful  color  prints  in  60  sec- 
ids,  black  and  white  in  15.  (Is  there  any  other 
i|ay  to  take  pictures?)  It's  lightweight.  Loads  in 
feconds.  Electric  eye.  Yet  Polaroid  has  figured 
ut  a  way  to  shrink  the  price.  Under  $60. 

..  Maybe  the  moderate-priced  one?  Has 

Sany  deluxe  features  the  economy  model 
ioesn't,  like  a  sharp  triplet  lens  and  superim- 


posed-image  range-  and  viewfinder.  Can  use 
the  Polaroid  Portrait  Kit  and  many  other  acces- 
sories. Under  $85. 

3.  How  about  the  almost-luxury  model? 

A  great  buy.  Yoc  get  most  of  the  important 
features  of  the  deluxe  Color  Pack  Camera.  Even 
the  same  brushed  chrome  body.  But  the  shutter 
housing  is  metal  and  plastic  instead  of  chrome, 
the  strap  nylon  instead  of  leather.  Includes 
flashgun.  Under  $125. 


4.  Maybe  even  the  deluxe  model?  T 

the  finest  automatic  camera  Polaroid  has 
made.  It  can  do  things  none  of  the  others 
make  black  and  white  pictures  indoors  wi 
flash,  make  automatic  time  exposures  up  t 
seconds.  Brushed  chrome  finish,  supple  le 
strap:  a  beauty.  Includes  flashgun.  Under  i 

Oh.  About  your  wife.  You'll  square  it  wit] 
when  you  start  taking  all  those  pictures  c 
kids. 


REN  FIELD  I  M  PORTERS,  LTD.,  N.Y. 


St.  Raphael 
changes  taste 
in  mid-sip.  The 
unsophisticated 
find  this 
confusing. 

If  you've  ever  been  to  France,  you  probably 
know  what  to  expect  in  your  American  encounter 
with  France's  only  golden  aperitif  wine. 

St.  Raphael  actually  changes  taste  in  mid-sip. 
It  starts  out  delicately  smooth.  But,  a  second  later 
it  turns  tangy  crisp. 

The  French  with  their  cultivated  palates  delight  in 
St.  Raphael's  dual  personality.  In  fact,  St.  Raphae 
is  France's  most  popular  aperitif.  So  popular  it's 
called  "L'aperitif  de  France". 

The  French  drink  it  variously.  Well-chilled  as  an 
aperitif,  naturally.  And  especially  over  ice  with  two 
twists  of  lemon  peel.  This  they  call  the  drink  with 
the  "Double  Zest". 

Try  St.  Raphael  on  your  friends. 
Watch  their  reaction 
to  its  change 
of  taste  in  mid-sip. 
If  you  have  the  kind  of 
friends  we  think  you 
have,  they'll  find  this 
charming.  Like  the 
French  do. 
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demic  buildings  are  completed— by  September 
1967-the  administration  has  had  to  contrive  all 
kinds  of  makeshifts.  Driving  around  the  center  of 
town,  one  constantly  sees  signs  on  stores,  churches, 
warehouses,  and  office  buildings  proclaiming  aca- 
demic squatters  on  the  premises.  "Babyville— Car- 
riages" reads  the  sign  on  one  store,  for  instance, 
and  underneath,  in  smaller,  more  austere  letters : 
"German  Department— State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany— second  floor." 

But  the  school  has  growing  pains  that  go  beyond 
logistical  pressures.  They  result  from  the  fact  that 
Albany  is  an  ex-teachers  college  that  isn't  quite 
"ex-."  "As  a  university  center,"  says  one  close 
observer,  "Albany  is  a  great  teachers  college.  But 
that's  like  an  Olympic  high  jumper  being  great  at 
calculus.  The  fact  is  interesting,  but  not  relevant 
to  the  task  at  hand." 

At  Binghamton,  upgrading  presents  a  differ- 
ent set  of  difficulties.  "Late  in  1964  I  was  appointed 
President  of  Harpur  College,"  says  Bruce  Dear- 
ing,  former  English  professor  at  Swarthmore  and 
thereafter  dean  of  arts  and  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  "But  by  the  time  I  took  office  the 
following  February,  Harpur  had  been  named  a 
university  center,  and  I  suddenly  was  President 
of  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton. 
Maybe  I  should  have  sold  and  taken  the  profit." 

Harpur  College  joined  the  state  system  in  1950 
as  SUNY's  one  liberal-arts  college.  It  had  been 
born  four  years  earlier  in  nearby  Endicott  as 
Triple  Cities  College,  an  adjunct  of  Syracuse 
University,  to  take  care  of  the  flood  of  matricu- 
lating veterans.  Harpur  is  an  astonishing  embel- 
lishment to  the  "triple  cities"  of  Binghamton, 
Johnson  City,  and  Endicott,  highly  conservative 
communities  located  in  the  isolated  valley  where 
New  York  State's  Southern  Tier  begins.  Modeled 
on  Swarthmore  and  Amherst,  Harpur  actually 
came  to  embody  more  closely  the  fabled  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  CCNY  in  the  1930s,  with  a  student 
body  and  faculty  of  impressive  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity.  "Harpur  has  had  none  of  the  genteel 
manners  of  some  private  liberal-arts  colleges," 
says  veteran  Professor  Melvin  Seiden.  "It  has  had 
character." 

In  1958  Harpur  began  the  move  to  its  raw  new 
campus  in  suburban  Vestal,  a  few  miles  outside 
of  Binghamton  on  bustling  Route  17,  and  com- 
pleted the  move  three  years  later.  Then,  in  January 
1965,  SUNY  waved  its  upgrading  wand  over 
Harpur  and  designated  it  one  of  the  four  univer- 
sity centers:  "SUNY-Bing."  The  institution 
climbed  onto  a  growth  curve  which  will  more  than 
double  its  student  body-from  2,600  to  6,000-by 
1970.  Four  years  on  the  faculty  makes  a  professor 


an  old-timer;  he's  been  there  longer  than  half  his 
associates. 

The  general  mood  at  Binghamton  is  one  of 
apprehension.  Students,  faculty,  and  even  some 
administrators  sense  the  danger  of  tampering 
with  something  rare  and  wonderful  in  public 
higher  education:  a  high-quality  institution  gen- 
uinely devoted  to  the  liberal  arts.  A  recent  student 
revue  prophesied  "bent  and  spindled  students" 
as  size  and  bureaucracy  changed  the  character  of 
Harpur  (the  name  still  given  to  the  undergrad- 
uate college  of  SUNY-Bing).  "You  come  to  teach 
and  do  research,"  a  young  French  professor  com- 
plains, "and  you  get  sucked  into  administration- 
building  a  bigger  department,  and  starting  grad- 
uate programs  and  new  courses.  How  can  you  say 
no?— it's  for  the  good  of  the  institution,  and  it's 
fun.  But  you  spend  less  and  less  time  on  academic 
pu  rsuits." 

But  President  Dearing,  a  literary  man  with  a 
technocratic  bent,  thinks  that  growth  to  university 
stature  will  not  damage  Harpur's  tradition  of 
humanism  and  excellence.  His  model  is  Cornell  or 
Princeton,  where  the  graduate  program  supports 
rather  than  undermines  a  humanistically  oriented 
undergraduate  curriculum. 


Prying  Open  the  Door 

To  provide  for  the  mass  of  high-school  graduates 
seeking  college  training,  SUNY  maintains  a  net- 
work of  community  colleges;  agricultural  and 
technical  institutes,  now  rechristened  colleges  and 
authorized  to  add  liberal-arts  programs;  and 
four-year  teachers  colleges  transforming  them- 
selves into  liberal-arts  institutions. 

The  two-year  community  colleges  are  designed 
to  put  college  within  the  reach  of  every  high-school 
graduate  in  the  state."  Already  established  within 
daily  commuting  distance  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
state's  population,  these  institutions  range  in  size 
from  New  York  City  Community  College,  which 
enrolls  nearly  3,000  full-time  and  6,000  part-time 
students,  to  Sullivan  County  Community  College, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  under  700.  Three  out  of 
ten  of  all  the  full-time  students  in  public  higher 
education  in  New  York  State  are  enrolled  in  com- 
munity colleges. 

*See  Russell  Lynes'  article,  "How  Good  Are  the 
Junior  Colleges?"  (Harper's,  November  1966). 
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A  frequent  criticism  of  these  SUNY  community 
colleges  has  been  that  their  "open  door"  to  higher 
learning  is  really  only  barely  open.  "They  aren't 
taking  in  enough  high-school  graduates,"  says 
Morris  lushewitz,  New  York  City  labor  leader  and 
member  of  the  SUNY  board.  "Many  of  them  are 
so  itchy  to  be  little  Harvards  that  they  over-em- 
phasize the  liberal  arts  and  neglect  technical  train- 
ing to  prepare  kids  for  real  jobs." 

The  workhorses  of  the  system  are  the  ten  col- 
leges of  arts  and  sciences.  For  as  far  back  as  one 
hundred  years  these  institutions  were  confined  to 
preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  and 
for  various  specialties  like  art  and  music.  Not 
until  1961,  with  the  strong  impetus  provided  by 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the  highly  in- 
fluential Heald  committee  report,  did  they  receive 
the  mandate  to  change  their  names,  extend  their 
offerings,  enroll  liberal-arts  students,  and  grant 
straight  liberal-arts  degrees. 

A  veteran  educator  not  usually  given  to  brevity 
of  expression,  when  asked  recently  how  a  teachers 
college  goes  about  transforming  itself  into  a  gen- 
eral-purpose college,  answered,  "S-l-o-w-l-y." 
Sl'XY's  central  staff  in  Albany  realistically 
planned  a  slow,  phased  changeover  for  the  colleges 
of  education,  taking  account  of  each  one's  partic- 
ular conditions  and  stage  of  development.  Though 
they  ail  became  "State  University  Colleges"  in 
1961,  none  of  them  began  granting  degrees  to  lib- 
eral-arts students  until  19(52  and  some  not  until 
this  year. 

In  the  fall  of  l!Hi:>.  more  than  half  of  all  State 
University's  undergraduates  (outside  the  two- 
year  colleges  i  were  enrolled  in  professional  edu- 
cation programs.  The  28.000  in  education  com- 
pared with  only  12,000  in  arts  and  sciences,  and 
roughly  as  many  in  business,  engineering,  and 
a  variety  of  other  professional  programs.  In  the 
ten  ex-teachers  colleges,  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  education  programs  was  over- 
whelming—in most  instances,  upwards  of  i)0  per 
cent.  As  a  veteran  administrator  of  State  Univer- 
sity says,  "It  is  not  easy  to  overcome  one  hundred 
years  of  deprivation  and  a  pattern  of  public  post- 
secondary  education  designed  to  staff  the  public 
schools  by  shanghaiing  gil  ls  into  the  profession." 

The  View  from  the  Bottom 

"What  (I. ics  it  feel  like  to  be  a  student  in  SUNY, 
in  a  system  shuddering  under  the  strain  of  violent 
expansion?  Like  most  state- university  students, 
SUNY  youngsters  tend  to  come  from  lower-class 
or  lower-middle-class  backgrounds;  many  are  first- 


generation  college  students.  As  a  result,  a  high 
proportion  of  them  are  earnest  and  conservative, 
intensely  interested  in  learning  a  profitable  voca- 
tion. Lighter-hearted  types  who  might  relish  the 
college  spirit  of  state  universities  in  the  West  and 
Midwest  get  scant  satisfaction  from  their  par- 
venu Alma  Mater  (no  famous  central  campus,  no 
football  team,  no  traditions).  It  is  doubtful  that 
you  could  find  a  single  student  among  State  Uni- 
versity's 120,000  who  thinks  of  himself  as  attend- 
ing the  "State  University  of  New  York";  rather, 
he  goes  to  Stony  Brook  or  Cobleskill,  Oneonta,  or 
Bronx  Community. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  disaffection,  criti- 
cism, and  even  a  kind  of  resigned  bitterness 
among  many  SUNY  students.  "What  will  all  these 
new  buildings  and  new  programs  mean  to  me  and 
my  education?"  asked  a  student  in  Buffalo  State's 
newspaper  not  long  ago.  Said  a  coed  in  the  honors 
program  at  Albany,  "This  whole  State  University 
system  seems  mesmerized  by  the  phrase  'one  of  the 
greatest  universities  in  the  nation.'  " 

Some  students  get  the  impression  they  are  being 
trampled  by  SUNY's  headlong  charge  into  the 
future.  While  the  "apathetic"  majority  merely 
gi'ipes  about  parking  problems,  crowded  cafe- 
terias, and  the  omnipresent  mud  around  construc- 
tion sites,  the  activists  are  profoundly  repelled 
when  they  read  some  of  the  ten-year  plans  for 
their  institutions.  "So  who  needs  nine-story  class- 
room buildings,  TV,  and  machines  that  will  sup- 
posedly do  the  teaching,"  said  the  president  of 
student  government  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
"There  isn't  a  word  in  all  this  plan  about  us,  here, 
now,  and  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  students 
over  the  next  few  years." 

Plain  size  bothers  many  of  the  students,  thus 
confirming  President  Gould's  analysis  of  the 
Berkeley  crisis— "That's  what  happens  when  you 
crowd  something  like  .'50,000  students  on  one  cam- 
pus and  just  hope  for  the  best."  Already  bigness 
has  sparked  such  facetious  organizations  as  the 
Association  of  Physics  Students  of  the  21st  Floor 
of  the  Tower  at  Stony  Brook.  "It's  already  pretty 
bad,"  said  a  student  at  Binghamton.  "If  someone 
dropped  dead  in  the  quad,  it  would  take  them  two 
days  to  find  out  who  it  was.  From  what  I've  read 
about  the  plans  for  the  future,  1  won't  want  my 
kids  to  go  here  twenty  years  from  now." 

Some  undergraduates  complain  that  even  now 
they  never  get  to  see  the  big-name  professors  whom 
SUNY  is  so  proud  of  attracting.  Most  campuses, 
however,  are  making  a  vigorous  and  apparently 
successful  effort  to  keep  the  best  teachers,  includ- 
ing the  big  names,  teaching  undergraduates  as 
well  as  graduates.  Another  student  complaint 


by 

stems  from  SUNY's  drive  for  prestige.  "The 
whole  university  is  in  a  status  panic,  and  so  is 
this  place,"  says  a  Binghamton  junior.  A  spe- 
cific gripe  at  some  units  is  what  students  consider 
a  highly  artificial  device  for  upgrading  an  institu- 
tion:  a  sudden  policy  of  stiff  marking  in  some 
courses,  which  discourages  many  students  from 
taking  the  course  at  all  and  handicaps  those  who 
do  in  the  eyes  of  the  graduate  schools,  which  still 
consider  SUNY  second-rate. 

But  for  all  the  uncertainty  and  downright  dis- 
tress, the  prevailing  mood  of  SUNY  students 
seems  more  sanguine  than  not.  In  general,  stu- 
dents are  swept  up  in  the  drama  of  being  part  of 
a  vast  new  undertaking.  As  a  girl  at  Stony  Brook 
says,  "The  excitement  of  it  all  outweighs  our  un- 
happiness  and  fears,  I  think.  Even  my  most  dis- 
contented friends  are  thriving." 


View  from  the  Top 


The  presidency  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  has  been  notorious  nationally  as  an  academic 
revolving  door.  Aside  from  a  low  salary  and  lower 
prestige,  the  job  chiefly  offered  impossible  de- 
mands and  crippling  conditions.  As  one  of  Gould's 
predecessors  was  fond  of  saying,  "Each  unit  de- 
serves to  have  one  crisis  a  year— but  that  averages 
one  a  week  for  the  guy  at  the  top!" 

The  politics  of  higher  education  were  largely 
to  blame  for  SUNY's  failure  to  take  off.  In  New 
York  State,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Northeast,  strong 
public  universities  were  slow  to  develop  because 
the  area's  private  institutions  were  so  outstand- 
ing academically  and  powerful  politically.  In  no 
state  have  these  pressures  operated  more  effec- 
tively than  in  New  York  to  hold  back  public  higher 
education.  Only  after  World  War  II  did  returning 
veterans,  backed  up  by  the  surge  of  high-school 
graduates,  generate  enough  demand  for  more  and 
cheaper  higher  education  to  outweigh  the  ac- 
cumulated opposition  of  private  interests.  In  1948, 
Governor  Thomas  Dewey  proposed  that  the  state's 
miscellany  of  teachers  colleges,  agricultural  in- 
stitutes, and  other  specialized  institutions  be  tied 
together  as  the  unpromising  basis  of  a  state  uni- 
versity. 

From  the  start,  SUNY  was  treated  as  a  creature 
of  the  state,  like  the  highway  department,  and 
mired   in   frustrating  bureaucratic  procedures 
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that  snarled  its  purchasing,  hiring,  construction, 
finances.  Many  forces  contributed  to  SUNY's 
troubles.  But  the  outstanding  single  obstacle  to 
SUNY's  normal  and  vigorous  growth  is  shock- 
ingly clear  in  retrospect.  The  Board  of  Regents- 
the  supercoordinating  body  which  presides  over 
all  education  in  the  state,  and  which  is  respon- 
sible for  insuring  that  the  citizens'  educational 
needs  are  met-was  the  agency  which  crippled 
SUNY  from  the  start.  Dominated  by  the  private 
colleges  and  universities,  and  sharing  their  as- 
sumptions, the  Regents  themselves  hamstrung 
public  higher  education  in  New  York. 

SUNY's  role  as  a  supplement  to  the  state's  pri- 
vate institutions  was  made  quite  explicit,  despite 
resounding  affirmations  by  Governor  Dewey  and 
others  of  the  growing  importance  of  public  higher 
education.  Right  at  the  outset,  SUNY's  board  of 
trustees  entered  into  a  remarkable  agreement  with 
the  private  colleges  and  universities.  State 
University  would  create  no  four-year  liberal-arts 
colleges  for  ten  years.  The  result  was  that  the 
many  students  who  wanted  a  liberal-arts  educa- 
tion but  couldn't  afford  a  private  college  had  to 
bootleg  it  by  getting  an  education  degree  with  an 
arts  or  science  major  at  Albany  State,  which  alone 
among  the  state  colleges  trained  secondary  teach- 
ers. SUNY's  backwardness  in  the  liberal  arts  still 
hobbles  the  university.  Not  until  Sam  Gould 
arrived  did  SUNY  get  a  leader  who  could  put 
across  the  notion  that  no  form  of  scholarly  achieve- 
ment need  be  alien  to  a  state  university. 

Sam  Gould  at  fifty-six  has  the  capacity  to  fire 
people's  imagination  and  win  their  allegiance  if 
not  their  affection.  The  manner  is  gentle;  Gould 
listens  carefully,  speaks  earnestly  in  a  low  key. 
flashes  an  occasional  smile.  The  personality  is 
tough  but  incorrigibly  optimistic. 

After  two  years  in  office,  the  president's  hours 
are  still  8:30  A.M.  until  the  work  is  finished;  he 
drinks  his  dietetic  lunch  out  of  a  can.  Gould 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  visiting  SUNY's  units 
around  the  state,  and  doing  business  in  the  uni- 
versity's New  York  City  office.  When  he  is  at  his 
base  in  Albany,  he  usually  retires  to  his  study 
after  evening  meetings  to  spend  several  more 
hours  working  on  speeches  (he  generally  delivers 
five  major  and  some  thirty  minor  speeches  a 
month  ) .  There  was  talk  of  adding  a  speech  writer 
to  his  staff  until  it  became  clear  that  Gould  would 
not  relinquish  the  congenial  discipline  of  putting 
his  thoughts  down  on  paper. 

Gould  and  Governor  Rockefeller  hit  it  off  fa- 
mously from  the  start.  "Rockefeller  has  al- 
ways liked  to  have  that  guy  around,  whatever's 
up,"  says  one  of  the  Governor's  top  aides.  "I  think 
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it's  because  they're  both  such  operators."  A 
SUNY  official  says,  "Gould's  relationship  with 
Rockefeller  was  what  the  Almighty  gave  us  in- 
stead of  a  football  team."  Among  their  common 
enthusiasms  is  the  spectacular  success  of  the  State 
University  Construction  Fund,  which  Rockefeller 
gol  through  the  Legislature  in  1962.  A  highly  in- 
genious and  intricate  invention,  the  fund  in  effect 
lets  SUNY  write  its  own  construction  ticket  out- 
side the  state  budget  and  without  constant  re- 
course to  the  voters.  "The  first  thing  an  economy- 
minded  legislator  will  cut  is  buildings,"  says  a 
Rockefeller  intimate.  "But  there  are  no  buildings 
in  the  budget  anymore.  So  what's  he  going  to  cut '.' 
Salaries  for  people  to  staff  the  buildings  that  are 
ready  and  waiting?  Not  likely.  To  vote  against 
SI 'XV  now  is  to  put  yourself  squarely  against, 
educat  ion." 

When  Gould  took  office  in  September  1964,  he 
had  a  good  deal  going  for  him— the  Construction 
Fund;  enthusiastic  backing  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislature;  a  workable  accommodation  with  the 
Regents  and  their  sympathetic  executive  officer, 
James  Allen;  substantia]  improvements,  ac- 
cepted or  on  the  way,  in  SUNY's  autonomy  and 
flexibility;  money.  But  Gould  also  faced  stagger- 
ing problems.  For  one  thing,  in  order  to  move 
into  high  gear,  SUNY  needed  some  reinforce- 
ments. 

Gould  canvassed  the  nation  looking  for  nondoc- 
trinaire  academicians  who  could  invent  their  own 
job  descriptions  and  weren't  afraid  to  sign  up 
with  an  operation  where  the  prestige  would  be 
minimal  and  the  pace  terrific.  He  succeeded  in 
corralling  a  number  of  first-rate  lieutenants,  sev- 
eral of  whom  had  proved  their  met  tie  in  California. 

( Jould  credited  his  predecessors  and  t  he  veterans 
on  the  staff  with  building  the  physical  and  organ- 
izational basis  of  the  university  against  tremen- 
dous odds.  The  challenge  now,  he  felt,  was  to  let 
the  people  know  what  they  had,  but  even  more, 
what  they  could  have  if  State  University  aimed 
as  high  as  possible:  toward  a  "vision  of  great- 
ness." He  rewrote  the  master  plan  along  these 
lines,  which  was  then  accepted  /'//  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  SUNY  entered  its  current  phase 
of  unparalleled  development. 

Gould's  two-year  view  from  the  top  has  pro- 
duced important  shifts  in  plans  and  policy.  One 
vital  change  has  been  a  sharp  upward  revision  in 
projected  enrollment.  As  recently  as  the  1964 
master  plan,  the  State  University  estimated  that 
enrollment  would  increase  to  1(50,000  by  L970  and 
to  185,000  by  1974.  Today  Could  calculates  that 
the  university  will  hit  the  original  1974  projection 
no  later  than  1!»70,  and  reach  a  staggering  260,000 


only  four  years  later.  Says  Gould,  "The  good  old 
days  will  never  come  back;  we'll  always  be 
crowded." 

Typically,  Gould  took  the  initiative  by  announc- 
ing just  last  June  that  SUNY  intends  to  offer  some 
form  of  higher  education  to  every  high-school 
graduate  in  the  state  by  1974  (a  goal  already 
virtually  attained  in  California,  but  still  vision- 
ary in  the  East).  The  approval  of  the  Regents 
and  the'  Governor  still  had  to  be  sought,  but  the 
mere  proclamation  lifted  the  sights  of  staff  mem- 
bers and  of  the  general  public.  "We're  going  all 
the  way,"  said  one  top  official  of  SUNY.  The  New 
York-  Times,  after  a  statewide  survey  of  the  sys- 
tem, editorialized,  "The  curse  of  an  institutional 
inferiority  complex  has  been  lifted." 

Gould  sees  the  dramatic  shift  of  the  great  mass 
of  college  students  to  the  public  sector  as  the  wave 
of  the  future.  "The  obstacles  we  face  seem  frus- 
trating now,"  he  says,  "but  in  historic  perspec- 
tive they'll  seem  insignificant."  New  York's  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  still  grumble  from 
time  to  time,  but  Gould  brushes  aside  their  resid- 
ual opposition  as  "mosquito  bites  on  an  elephant 
-they  sting  a  little,  but  the  elephant  just  ke;jp< 
marching  along." 

Adolescent  Enough? 

Sl'NY  is  younger  than  this  year's  freshmen. 
It  is  almost  too  easy  to  see  it  as  the  gangling 
adolescent  of  American  higher  education,  grow- 
ing before  one's  eyes  and  impatient  with  the  old 
fogies  who  insist  that  achievement  takes  time  and 
experience. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  SUNY's  adoles- 
cent character  which  commands  respect.  "Behind 
SUNY's  bravado  there  is  a  healthy  impulse  to  un- 
set the  conventional  ways  of  doing  things  in 
Academia,  the  most  conservative  of  American  en- 
terprises," says  Alvin  Eurich,  who  was  the  first 
president  of  SUNY  and  has  since  then  master- 
minded long-range  plans  for  public  higher  edu- 
cation in  several  major  states.  "SUNY's  aggres- 
siveness is  basically  idealistic:  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  students  who  want  and  need  public  higher 
education  in  New  York  State— not  just  the  aca- 
demically talented  or  the  professionally  oriented." 

Recognition  of  the  promising  side  of  SUNY's 
personality,  however,  leads  to  a  disturbing  ques- 
tion :  Is  State  University  of  New  York  being  bold, 
irreverent,  idealistic  enough?  Is  it  making  the 
most  of  its  privileged  adolescence? 

On  campus  after  campus  the  administration 
proudly  displays  the  fine  new  buildings,  the  charts 
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of  soaring  enrollment  and  faculty,  the  burgeoning 
plans  and  programs.  But,  one  wonders,  is  New 
York  State  merely  catching  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  country?  Couldn't  this  state  make  a  virtue 
of  its  backwardness,  as  some  underdeveloped  na- 
tions have,  by  leapfrogging  over  the  conventional 
ways  of  teaching  and  learning  in  higher  educa- 
tion? 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  men  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity who  want  to  talk,  not  about  new  buildings, 
but  about  new  educational  ideas:  young  Dr.  Peter 
Regan  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  for  example, 
who  will  run  UB's  multimillion-dollar  health-pro- 
fessions center  that  will  educate  all  medical  pro- 
fessionals, with  emphasis  on  making  medical  care 
more  widely  available. 

And  in  the  central  staff  itself,  several  of  Gould's 
people  are  eager  to  move  into  new  areas.  Harold 
Syrett,  dean  for  the  university  centers,  who 
thinks  that  graduate  work  can  be  the  most  unre- 
warding academic  experience  a  person  endures, 
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would  like  eventually  to  abolish  all  courses  that 
merely  transmit  information— and,  of  course,  that 
means  most  graduate  courses.  Ernest  Boyer, 
whom  Gould  brought  from  California  to  head  uni- 
versity-wide programs,  would  like  to  set  up  a 
multicampus  cooperative  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  learning  process,  making  the 
state  "the  most  ambitious  laboratory  in  the 
world  for  innovation  in  higher  education." 

Gould  himself  wants  to  make  one  of  the  new 
institutions  now  being  planned  totally  experimen- 
tal— with  every  new  technique  and  arrangement 
to  facilitate  and  strengthen  learning.  "By  1980," 
he  says,  "we're  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  college  education  the  way  we  still  do  today.  We 
won't  be  able  to  waste  classroom  space  on  the  mere 
transmission  of  information  which  the  student 
could  get  outside.  Lots  of  learning  will  go  on  in 
dormitories  or  at  home.  There's  no  reason  why 
new  ideas  shouldn't  work  just  as  well  in  a  public 
institution  as  they  do  at  a  place  like  Antioch." 


INSOUCIANCE 

by  Jolni  W.  Dickson 

If  the  craven  crow  and  the  fierce-eyed  hawk 
Swoop  over  the  plain  of  my  wasted  years 

And  the  bright  plans  dwindle  to  fancy  talk 
And  hope  is  restrained  by  a  thousand  fears, 

Mrs.  Brady  would  dash  up  the  walk  waving  recipes 

for  fried  crow  and  hawk  stew  and  ask  me  to  speak 

at  her  Woman's  Club  luncheon. 

If  Life  throws  up  on  my  outstretched  hand 

And  Fate  kicks  the  buttocks  of  my  dreams 
And  my  heart  becomes  a  desert  land 

Strewn  with  the  bones  of  famished  schemes, 
Mrs.  Brady  would  remark  that  there  is  so  much  of 
that  intestinal  flu  going  around  these  days  and 
spend  all  afternoon  showing  me  how  bone  chips  can 
make  a  delightful  center-piece. 

If  the  sun  fades  out  in  the  black  soot  sky 

And  the  reaper  comes,  as  he  surely  must, 
Death-shroud  draped  over  empty  eye, 

Reducing  endless  time  to  dust, 
Mrs.  Brady  would  haggle  with  him  a  while  and 
finally  agree  to  pay  two  dollars  for  the  job 
provided  he  doesn't  forget  that  patch  of  grass 
behind  the  garage  and  is  sure  to  trim  along  the  walk. 
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Edward  Abbey 

THE  WEST'S 

LAND  OF  SURPRISES, 

SOME  TERRIBLE 

The  American  deserts  are  lovely  bat  deceptive  places. 

Anyone  who  ventures  into  them  for  more  than  a  jew  hours  ought  to 

know  some  of  their  secrets— if  he  hopes  to  come  out  alive. 


m.  his'd  be  great  country,"  a  tourist  says  to  me, 
"if  only  you  had  some  water."  He  is  from  Ohio. 

"If  we  had  water  here,"  I  reply,  "this  country 
would  not  be  what  it  is.  It  would  be  like  other 
places,  wet  and  humid  and  slushy,  all  covered  with 
vegetable  farms  and  golf  courses.  Instead  of  lovely 
barren  desert  it  would  be  just  another  lush,  bloom- 
ing garden  state,  like  Xew  Jersey.  You  see  what 
I  mean  V" 

"If  you  had  more  water  more  people  could  live 
here." 

"Yes  sir.  And  then  where  would  the  people  go 
when  they  needed  relief  from  one  another?" 

"Yes,  I  see  what  you  mean.  Still,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  live  here.  It's  beautiful,  no  doubt,  a  nice 
place  to  visit,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  to  live 
here." 

"Now,"  I  say,  "we're  in  perfect  agreement.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  in  Cleveland.  So  we're  both 
satisfied  with  present  arrangements.  Why  change 
them  ?" 

"Agreed."  We  shake  hands  and  the  tourist  from 
Ohio  goes  away  pleased,  as  I  am  pleased,  each  of 
us  thinking  he  has  taught  the  other  something 
new. 

The  air  is  so  dry  here  I  can  hardly  shave  in  the 
mornings.  The  water  and  lather  dry  upon  my  face 
as  I  reach  for  t  he  razor :  aridity.  The  inch  of  snow 
that  falls  during  a  stormy  night  in  the  middle  of 
May  has  all  disappeared  an  hour  after  sunrise, 
except  in  shaded  places,  and  an  hour  after  the 
snow  melts  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  again  bone- 
dry. 

Streambeds  flow  only  after  rain  in  the  canyon 


lands,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes  or  at  best 
a  few  hours.  It  seldom  rains.  The  geography  books 
credit  this  portion  of  Utah  with  nine  to  ten  inches 
of  precipitation  per  year  but  this  is  merely  an 
average,  with  actual  rainfall  and  snowfall  varying 
widely  from  year  to  year.  There  are  a  few  peren- 
nial springs  hidden  here  and  there  in  secret  places 
deep  in  the  canyons,  water  holes  known  only  to  the 
deer  and  the  coyotes  and  the  mourning  doves,  to 
myself  and  a  few  friends.  Water  rises  slowly  from 
these  springs,  flowing  in  rills  over  bare  rock,  over 
and  under  sand,  into  miniature  fens  of  wire  grass, 
bulrushes,  willow,  and  tamarisk.  It  does  not  flow 
far  before  vanishing  into  the  air  and  under  the 
ground. 

Along  canyon  walls  are  horizontal  crevices  be- 
tween rock  formations,  cracks  thinner  than  paper, 
where  water  seeps  forth  by  almost  imperceptible 
degree  to  support  hanging  gardens  of  monkey 
flower,  maidenhair  fern,  and  species  of  orchids. 
This  water  never  reaches  the  canyon  floor  but  is 
taken  up  by  the  thirsty  plant  life  and  transformed 
into  living  tissue.  Even  the  rain  in  these  parts, 
when  it  comes,  does  not  always  fall  to  the  ground 
but  can  often  be  seen  evaporating  halfway  down 
between  cloud  and  earth— curtains  of  blue  rain 
dangling  out  of  reach,  torture  by  tantalizing,  hope 
without  fulfillment.  And  the  clouds  disperse  and 
melt  into  not  hingness. 

Long  enough  in  the  desert,  a  man  like  other 
animals  can  learn  to  smell  water.  Learns,  at  least, 
the  smell  of  things  associated  with  water— the 
unique  and  heartening  odor  of  the  cottonwood 
tree,  for  example,  which  out  here  might  well  be 
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called  the  tree  of  life.  In  this  wilderness  of  naked 
rock,  burned  auburn  or  buff  or  red  by  ancient 
fires,  there  is  no  vision  more  pleasing  to  the  eyes 
and  gratifying  to  the  heart  than  the  acid-green 
leaves  (bright  gold  in  autumn)  of  this  venerable 
tree,  signifying  not  only  water  but  a, .to  shade, 
in  a  country  where  shade  from  the  sun  is  almost 
as  precious  as  water. 

The  cottonwood  means  water  but  not,  necessar- 
ily, surface  water.  Although  water  is  present  it 
may  be  too  far  underground,  during  the  day,  to  be 
of  any  use.  If  you  have  what  is  called  a  survival 
problem  and  try  to  dig  for  this  water  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  the  effort  may  cost  you  more  in 
sweat  than  you  will  find  to  drink,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  satisfy  your  thirst  with  moist  sand.  I  have 
tried  it.  Better  to  wait  for  nightfall  when  the 
cottonwood  trees  and  other  plants  along  the  wash 
seem  to  release  some  of  the  water  which  they  have 
taken  in  during  the  day  and  a  potable  trickle  may 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sand.  If  it  does  not  you 
are  then  welcome  to  march  onward  until  sooner 
or  later  you  should  find  a  spring  or  at  least  a  seep 
on  the  canyon  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might 
not.  The  desert  is  a  land  of  surprises,  some  of 
which  are  terrible.  Terrible  as  derived  from  ter- 
ror. When  out  for  a  walk  bring  your  own  water- 
not  less  than  a  gallon  a  day. 

Last  Chances 

R/Iore  surprises.  In  places  you  will  find  clear, 
flowing  streams,  as  in  the  Salt  Wash  of  the  Arches, 
where  the  water  looks  beautifully  drinkable  but  is 
too  saline  to  swallow,  or  if  swallowed  too  brackish 
to  keep  down.  You  might  think,  beginning  to  die 
of  the  thirst,  that  any  water  however  salty  would 
be  better  than  none  at  all  but  this  is  not  true. 
Small  doses  will  not  keep  you  going  or  alive,  and 
a  deep  drink  will  force  your  body  to  expend  water 
in  getting  rid  of  the  excess  salt,  with  the  result  a 
net  loss  of  bodily  moisture  and  a  hastening  of  the 
process  of  dehydration.  Dehydration  first  ener- 
vates, then  prostrates,  then  kills. 

Nor  is  blood,  your  own  or  a  companion's,  any 
adequate  substitute  for  water;  blood  is  too  salty. 
The  same  is  true  of  urine.  If  it's  your  truck  or 
automobile  which  has  failed  you,  you'd  be  better 
off  tapping  the  radiator.  If  this  resource  is  not 
available  and  water  cannot  be  found  in  the  rocks 
or  sand  and  you  find  yourself  too  tired  and  dis- 
couraged to  go  on,  crawl  into  the  shade  and  wait 
for  help.  If  no  one  is  looking  for  you,  write  your 
will  in  the  sand  and  let  the  wind  carry  your  last 
words  and  signature  east  to  the  borders  of  Colo- 


rado and  south  to  the  mountains  of  the  moon- 
someday,  never  fear,  your  bare  elegant  bones  will 
be  discovered  and  wondered  and  marveled  at. 

A  great  thirst  is  a  great  joy  when  assuaged  in 
time.  On  my  first  walk  down  into  Havasu  Canyon, 
which  is  a  small  hidden  branch  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, never  mind  exactly  where,  I  took  with  me 
only  a  one-quart  canteen,  thinking  that  would  be 
enough  water  for  a  fourteen-mile  downhill  hike 
on  a  warm  day  in  August.  On  the  rim  of  the  can- 
yon the  temperature  was  a  tolerable  ninety-six 
degrees,  but  it  rose  about  one  degree  for  each  mile 
down  and  forward.  Like  a  fool  I  rationed  my 
water,  drank  sparingly,  and  could  have  died  of  the 
sunstroke.  When  late  in  the  afternoon  I  finally 
stumbled— sun-dazed,  blear-eyed,  parched  as  an  old 
bacon  rind— upon  that  blue  stream  which  flows  like 
a  miraculous  mirage  across  the  canyon  floor  I  was 
too  exhausted  to  pause  and  drink  soberly  from 
the  bank.  Dreamily,  deliriously,  I  slogged  into  the 
waist-deep  water  and  fell  on  my  face.  Like  a 
sponge  I  soaked  up  moisture  through  every  pore, 
letting  the  current  bear  me  along  beneath  a  canopy 
of  willow  trees.  I  had  no  fear  of  drowning  in  the 
water— I  intended  to  drink  it  all. 

In  the  Needles  area  in  southeast  Utah,  high 
above  the  inaccessible  Colorado  River,  there  is  a 
small  spring  hidden  at  the  heart  of  a  maze  of  fear- 
fully barren  rock.  A  very  small  spring:  the  water 
oozes  from  the  grasp  of  moss  to  fall  one  drop  at  a 
time,  one  drop  per  second,  over  a  lip  of  stone.  One 
afternoon  in  June  I  squatted  there  for  an  hour- 
two  hours?— filling  my  canteen.  No  other  water 
within  miles,  the  local  gnat  population  fought  me 
for  every  drop.  To  keep  them  out  of  the  canteen  I 
had  to  place  a  handkerchief  over  the  opening  as  I 
filled  it.  Then  they  attacked  my  eyes,  drawn  irre- 
sistibly by  that  liquid  shine.  Embittered  little 
creatures.  Never  have  I  tasted  better  water. 

Other  springs,  more  surprises.  Northeast  of 
Moab,  Utah,  in  a  region  of  gargoyles  and  hobgob- 
lins, a  landscape  left  over  from  the  late  Jurassic 
period,  is  a  peculiar  little  waterhole  named  Onion 
Spring.  A  few  wild  onions  grow  in  the  vicinity 
but  more  striking,  in  season,  is  the  golden  princess 
plume,  an  indicator  of  selenium,  a  mild  poison 
often  found  in  association  with  uranium,  a  poison 
not  so  mild.  Approaching  the  spring  you  notice  a 
sulfurous  stink  in  the  air,  though  the  water  itself, 


Edward  Abbey,  novelist  and  park  ranger,  is  at 
present  stationed  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
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next  book,  "Desert  Solitaire,"  to  be  published  in 
the  spring  by  McGraw-Hill. 
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I  original,  unexpurgated  translation  by  Sir  Richard  Burton 
i  hree  luxurious  volumes,  individually  slipcased, 

II  1,001  illustrations  created  expressly  for  this  Heritage  edition 
I  :he  distinguished  artist,  Valenti  Angelo. 


■  HEN  FIRST  ISSUED  by  The  Heritage 
I  Club,  20,000  copies  of  the  boxed,  three- 
Bine  edition  of  The  Arabian  Nights  were 
Idy  snapped  up  by  members  and  other 
1  ctors  of  fine  books.  Out  of  print  for 
•  ity-one  years,  this  exquisite  set  has  be- 
|?  a  legend  in  our  time  — unobtainable 
I  ss  one  is  lucky  enough  to  lay  hands 

■  1  a  copy  in  the  rare  book  market. 

'  ow,  to  satisfy  a  new  generation  of  Club 
1  ibers  and  collectors,  the  directors  of 
5  Heritage  Club  have  re-issued  this  leg- 
|i  try  work.  And,  for  a  limited  time,  they 
I ;  authorized  this  exceptional  offer: 

I  he  illustrated,  three-volume  edition' 
I  f  The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights 
Ind  a  Night  —  in  the  complete,  unex- 
1  urgated  translation  by  Sir  Richard 
hurton  — can  be  yours  for  only  $4.95, 
[  dth  a  six-months'  Trial  Membership. 

(HARD  BURTON —  explorer,  adventurer, 
I  ter,  and  linguist  extraordinary —  scorned 
«  he  felt  to  be  the  prudish  hypocrisy  of 
native  England.  He  spent  much  of  his 
in  the  East.  He  admired  its  naturalness 
I  freedom  from  false  shame ...  qualities 
ected  in  full  measure  in  his  translation 
The  Arabian  Nights. 

ivery  kind  of  story  is  contained  in  this 
lection.  They  come  from  the  East  and 
■m  a  golden  age,  but  the  wisdom  in  them 
lot  the  East's  alone.  The  tales  themselves 
:  timeless,  ignoring  all  frontiers.  They 
rm  a  huge  treasure  house  of  fiction— one 
the  great  storybooks  of  the  world. 

1  complement  the  unexpurgated,  com- 
ete  Burton  translation,  the  Club  commis- 
)tied  the  gifted  Valenti  Angelo  to  provide 
0O1  illustrations.  With  their  exotic  touch, 
ese  brilliant  drawings  and  decorations 
uly  capture  the  spirit  of  The  Thousand 


Nights  and  a  Night  and  embellish  the  three 
volumes  with  rich,  symbolic  beauty. 

And  this  fabulous  offer  is  only  a  begin- 
ning! With  Trial  Membership  in  The  Her- 
itage Club  you  will  enjoy  a  continuing  pro- 
grain  of  six  other  (me  editions ...  editions 
that  are  the  most  admired  popular-priced 
books  of  our  day.  Each  Heritage  volume  is 
custom-planned  —  designed  by  a  leading  ty- 
pographer, illustrated  by  a  renowned  artist, 
carefully  printed  on  quality  paper,  and 
handsomely  bound  and  boxed.  No  wonder 
the  Heritage  standard  in  bookmaking  has 
long  been  considered  a  beacon  in  a  world 
of  diminishing  craftsmanship. 

HERITAGE  CLUB  members  save  money,  too! 
Though  these  books  range  up  to  $10  a  vol- 
ume in  bookshops  (The  Thousand  Nighti 
and  a  Night  retails  at  $19.50),  members 
never  pay  more  than  the  special  low  mem- 
bership price  of  $4.95  each.  And  there  arc- 
no  hidden  "extras"— the  $4.95  price  includes 
all  shipping  charges. 

With  Trial  Membership  in  the  Club's 
Thirty-first  Series,  here  are  the  six  great 
volumes  you  will  be  privileged  to  receive 
(shipped  one  each  month)  at  the  LOW  mem- 
bership price  of  S4.95  each: 

Don  Quixote  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  with 
48  full-page  illustrations  by  the  distin- 
guished artist,  Edy  Legrand;  Droll  Stories 
by  Honore  de  Balzac,  translated  by  Jacques 
LeClercq  and  wittily  illustrated  by  Boris 
Artzybasheff;  David  C.opperfield  by  Charles 
Dickens,  illustrated  with  lovely  water  col- 
ors by  John  Austen;  The  Red  and  the  /Slack 
by  Stendhal,  illustrated  with  a  set  of  re- 
markable color  lithographs  by  Kafaello 
Busoni;  The  Forsyte  Saga:  The  Man  of 
Property  by  John  Galsworthy,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Evelyn  Waugh  and  illus- 
trated with  color  lithographs  by  Charles 
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Mozley;  The  Hook  of  Proverbs  iii  tin-  King 
James  version,  printed  throughout  in  (line 
colors;  designed,  decorated,  .mil  completely 
hand-set  by  the  renowned  international  art- 
ist. Valenti  Angelo 

Should  you  prefer  another  Heritage'  book 
to  one  or  more  of  these  publications,  you 
will  find  in  the  (  lub's  Prospectus  (mailed 
with  your  Introductory  Set)  .1  list  of  some 
two  dozen  Heritage  books-in-print  from 
which  to  select  substitutes,  lor  example: 
(  yrano  de  Bergerac,  Tom  Jones,  II  a/den. 
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TWO  reasons  to  act  now :  (I)  Only  once 
a  year  does  The  Heritage  Club  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  "try"  the  Club  for  a  short  six- 
months'  Trial  Membership.  (2)  Here  is  the 
first  time  — and  perhaps  the  only  time! — 
that  this  famous  three-volume  edition  of 
The  Arabian  Nights  is  being  offered  to  Trial 
Members  as  a  specially  priced  Introductory 
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neither  warm  nor  cold,  looks  clear  and  potable 
enough.  Unlike  all  other  desert  waterholes,  how- 
ever, this  one  shows  no  trace  of  animal  life.  No- 
body comes  to  drink.  In  addition  to  the  sulfur, 
and  possibly  selenium,  the  water  of  Onion  Spring 
contains  arsenic.  Taste  it,  see  for  yourself,  if  you 
ever  wander  In  those  parts.  I  had  to  sample  it 
myself,  naturally,  since  this  sort  of  thing  is  in  my 
line,  but  still  don't  know  for  sure  what  arsenical 
water  tastes  like;  all  that  I  could  taste  was  the 
sulfur  and  that  was  sufficient. 

What  else  is  odd  about  this  little  spring,  where 
no  one  ever  comes  except  the  odd  few  who  want  to 
see  what  a  sick-spring  looks  like?  Well,  the  water  is 
too  clear.  There's  no  life  in  it.  No  bugs.  When  in 
doubt  about  drinking  from  an  unknown  spring, 
look  for  life.  If  the  water  is  scummy  with  algae, 
crawling  with  worms,  grubs,  larvae,  spiders,  and 
skippers,  full  of  tadpoles  and  toads,  flukes  and 
.-rah's.  be  reassured,  drink  hearty,  you'll  get  noth- 
ing worse  than  dysentery.  But  if  it  appears  inno- 
cent and  pure,  beware.  Onion  Spring,  except  for 
the  smell,  wears  such  a  deceitful  guise— out  of  a 
tangle  of  poison-tolerant  grass  and  weeds,  drip- 
ping into  a  basin  of  sand  and  mud,  flowing  from 
there  over  red  sandstone  in  a  rill  so  slight,  so 
steady  that  only  the  glisten  of  sunlight  reveals  the 
motion,  these  potent  solutions  go  to  mix  with  the 
harmless  water  of  Onion  Creek. 

The  prospector  Vernon  Tick  found  a  poison 
spring  at  the  source  of  the  Dirty  Devil  River,  when 
he  was  searching  for  uranium  over  in  the  San 
Rafael  Swell  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  time  he 
needed  water;  he  had  to  have  water;  and  in  order 
to  get  a  decent  drink  he  made  something  like  a 
colander  out  of  his  canteen,  punching  it  full  of 
nail  holes,  filling  it  with  charcoal  from  his  camp- 
fire,  and  straining  the  water  through  it  into  a 
basin.  How  far  this  purified  the  water  he  had  no 
means  of  measuring,  but  he  drank  it  anyway,  and 
though  if  made  him  sick,  he  survived,  and  lives 
today  to  tell  about  it.  He  found  uranium,  too. 

Then'  are  rumors  that  when  dying  of  the  t  hirst 
you  can  save  soul  and  body  by  extracting  water 
from  the  barrel  cactus,  but  this  is  a  dubious  propo- 
sition and  1  don't  know  anyone  who  has  made  the 
experiment.  It  might  be  possible  in  the  low  desert 
of  Arizona  where  the  barrel  cactus  will  often  grow 
as  high  as  a  man  and  big  around  as  a  beer  keg.  In 
Utah  a  similar  species  of  cactus  grows  no  more 
than  a  foot  up  and  bristles  with  needles  curved 
like  fishhooks.  To  even  get  close  to  this  devilish 
plant  you  need  leather  gloves  and  a  machete,  or  at 
least  a  big  hunting  knife.  Slice  off  the'top  and  you 
find  inside  not  a  little  tun  of  precious  water  but 
only  the  green  pulpy  core  of  the  living  plant.  To 


get  a  few  drops  of  liquid  from  that  you  would  have 
to  hack  the  cactus  into  manageable  chunks  and 
wring  what  water  you  could  from  each  piece. 
Meanwhile  you  are  sweating  badly  from  the  labor 
and  the  exasperation,  dehydrating  rapidly,  doomed 
anyway.  You'd  actually  be  better  off  to  stay  at 
home  with  the  TV  and  a  case  of  beer.  If  this  happy 
thought  arrives  too  late,  relax  and  enjoy  your 
demise  as  best  you  can,  it's  the  only  one  you  are 
likely  to.know.  See  those  big,  black,  scrawny  wings 
far  above,  waiting?  Console  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  within  only  a  few  hours,  if  all  goes 
well,  your  human  flesh  will  be  working  its  way 
through  the  gizzard  of  a  buzzard,  your  essence 
transformed  into  the  fierce  greedy  eyes  and  un- 
imaginable consciousness  of  the  vulture— you  too 
will  soar  on  motionless  wings  far  above  the  ruck 
and  the  rack  of  human  existence,  part  of  the  One- 
ness of  the  One.  For  most  of  us  a  promotion  in 
grade.  For  some  not  only  an  advancement  but  the 
realization  of  a  dream. 

Out  of  Nowhere 

I  n  July  and  August,  here  on  the  high  desert,  come 
the  thunderstorms.  The  mornings  begin  clear  and 
dazzling  bright,  the  sky  as  blue  as  the  Virgin's 
cloak,  un flawed  by  a  trace  of  cloud  from  the  Book 
Cliffs  on  the  north  to  the  Blue  Mountains  eighty 
miles  south,  from  the  Sierra  La  Sal  on  the  east 
to  the  notched  reef  of  the  San  Rafael  one  hundred 
miles  west.  By  noon,  though,  the  clouds  are  be- 
ginning to  form  over  the  mountains,  coming  it 
seems  out  of  nowhere,  out  of  nothing,  a  special 
creation.  They  merge  and  multiply,  cumuli-nimbi 
piling  up  like  whipped  cream,  like  mashed  pota- 
toes, like  seafoam,  building  upon  one  another  into 
a  second  mountain  range  greater  in  magnitude 
than  theterrestrial  range  below.  The  massive  forms 
jostle  and  grate,  ions  collide,  and  the  sound  of 
thunder  is  heard  on  the  sun-drenched  land.  More 
clouds  emerge  from  empty  sky,  anvil-headed 
giants  with  glints  of  lightning  in  their  depths. 
An  armada  forms,  advances,  floating  on  a  plane  of 
air  that  makes  it  appeal-,  from  below,  as  a  fleet  of 
ships  must  appear  to  the  fishes  in  the  sea. 

At  my  observation  point  on  a  sandstone  mono- 
lith, the  sun  is  blazing  down  as  intensely  as  ever, 
the  air  crackling  with  dry  heat.  But  the  storm 
clouds  are  taking  over  the  sky  and  as  they  ap- 
proach the  battle  breaks  out.  Lightning  streaks 
among  the  clouds  like  gunfire;  volleys  of  thunder 
shake  the  air.  So  long  as  the  clouds  exchange  their 
bolts  with  one  another  no  rain  falls,  but  now  they 
begin  bombarding  the  ridgetops  and  buttes  below. 
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Forks  of  lightning,  like 
illuminated  nerves,  link 
heaven  and  earth.  The 
wind  is  rising  and  for 
anyone  with  sense  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  rain, 
now  is  the  time  to  seek 
shelter.  A  lash  of  light- 
ning flickers  over  Wilson 
Mesa,  scorching  the 
brush,  splitting  a  pinyon 
pine.  Northeast,  over  the 
Yellow  Cat  area,  rain  is 
already  sweeping  down, 
falling  not  vertically  but 
in  a  graceful  curve,  like 
a  beaded  curtain  drawn 
lightly  across  the  desert. 
Between  the  rain  and  the 
mountains,  among  the 
tumbled  masses  of  vapor, 
floats  a  segment  of  a 
rainbow.  But  where  I 
stand  the  storm  is  only 
beginning. 

Above  me  the  clouds 
roll  in,  unfurling  and 
smoking  billows  in  ma- 
lignant violet,  dense  as 
wool.  Most  of  the  sky  is 
lidded  over  but  the  sun 
remains  clear,  halfway 
down  the  west,  shining  — 
beneath  the  storm.  Over 
my  head  the  clouds 
thicken,  then  crack  and 
split  with  a  roar  like  that 

of  cannonballs  tumbling  down  a  marble  staircase; 
their  bellies  open-too  late  to  run  now!-and  sud- 
denly the  rain  comes  down. 

Comes  down:  not  softly,  not  gently,  with  no 
quality  of  mercy,  but  like  heavy  water  in  buckets, 
raindrops  like  lead  pellets  smashing  and  splatter- 
ing on  the  flat  rock,  knocking  the  berries  off  the 
juniper,  plastering  my  shirt  to  my  back,  drum- 
ming on  my  hat  like  hailstones,  running  like  a 
waterfall  off  the  brim.  The  pinnacles  and  arches 
and  balanced  rocks  and  elephant-backed  fins  of 
sandstone,  glazea  with  water  but  still  exposed  to 
the  sun,  gleam  like  old  gray  silver  in  the  holy-no, 
unholy-light  that  slants  in  under,  not  through, 
the  black  ceiling  of  the  storm. 

For  five  minutes  the  deluge  continues  under  a 
barrage  of  lightning  and  thunder  and  then  trails 
off  quickly,  diminishes  to  a  shower,  to  nothing, 
while  the  clouds,  moving  off,  rumble  in  the  dis- 


7s  there  a  Mrs.  Cousteau?" 


tance.  A  fresh  golden  light  breaks  through  and 
now  in  the  east,  over  the  turrets  and  domes,  ap- 
pears the  rainbow  sign,  a  double  rainbow  with 
one  foot  in  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
other  far  north  in  Salt  Wash  Valley.  Behind  the 
rainbow,  framed  within  it,  I  can  see  jags  of  light- 
ning play  among  the  stormy  skies  beyond. 

The  afternoon  sun  falls  lower;  above  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ragged  black  clouds  floats  the  new 
moon,  pale  fragment  of  what  is  to  come ;  in  another 
hour,  at  sundown,  Venus  will  appear,  planet  of 
love,  to  glow  bright  as  chromium  low  in  the  west- 
ern sky.  The  desert  storm  is  over  and  through  the 
pure,  sweet,  pellucid  air  the  cliff  swallows  and  the 
nighthawks  plunge  and  swerve,  with  cries  of 
hunger  and  warning  and-who  knows?— perhaps  of 
exultation  as  well. 

Stranger  than  the  storm,  though  not  so  grand 
and  symphonic,  are  the  flash  floods  that  burst  with 
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little  warning  out  of  the  hills  and  canyons  im- 
mediately after  the  storm  has  passed.  I  have  stood 
in  the  middle  of  a  broad  sandy  wash,  not  a  trickle 
of  moisture  to  be  seen,  sunlight  pouring  down  on 
me  and  the  buzzing  flies  and  busy  ants,  and 
watched  a  wall  of  thick,  rich  rust-red  foam  and 
water  come  tumbling  around  a  bend  upstream  and 
surge  toward  me  like-like  what?  What  can  the 
forefront  of  a  flood  be  likened  to?  For  there  is 
nothing  else  in  nature  like  it.  Think  of  the  water 
as  being  thick  as  gravy,  dense  with  mud  and  sand, 
and  lathered  with  reddish  froth,  bearing  on  its 
cresl  the  trunks  of  dead  junipers,  tangled  masses 
of  shrubs  and  tumbleweeds,  and  roaring  as  it 
(iimes  like  a  freight  train,  like  a  waterfall,  like  a 
horde  of  rioters  bent  on  revolution.  The  flood 
comes  with  a  forelip  perhaps  a  foot  high,  making 
hissing  sticking  noises  like  some  kind  of  giant 
amoeba  running  amok,  nosing  this  way  and  that 
as  if  on  the  spoor  of  something  good  to  eat.  I  got 
out  of  there,  quickly. 

An  hour  later  the  flood  is  past  and  gone,  the 
flow  dwindles  to  a  trickle  over  bars  of  quicksand, 
and  soon  enough  new  swarms  of  insect  life  come  in 
to  take  over  the  provinces  of  those  which  were 
swept  away.  Nothing  has  changed  except  the  con- 
tours of  the  watercourse,  and  that  not  much,  and 
the  personnel  of  its  inhabitants. 

What  is  quicksand  in  this  desert?  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  sand  saturated  with  water,  for 
that  alone  does  not  make  quicksand.  A  special  type 
of  sand  is  required,  finely  pulverized  to  individual 
grains  of  closely  spherical  shape,  which  holds  wa- 
ter in  suspension,  forming  a  gelatin-like  mass  on 
which  a  man  can  walk  but  cannot  stand.  Meaning 
that  if  he  stops  he  sinks.  Very  slowly,  to  be  sure, 
although  the  rate  of  immersion  varies  according 
to  the  consistency  and  solidity  of  the  quicksand. 
Quicksand  may  appear  as  solid  as  the  wet  sand  on 
the  edge  of  a  sea  beach,  but  allow  your  weight  to 
rest  upon  it  and  you  will  at  once  notice  a  lique- 
faction of  the  surface  beneath  your  boots;  in  an- 
other moment  this  surface  becomes  palpably  soft, 
quivering  like  jelly,  and  if  you  fail  to  move  it 
rises  and  closes  about  your  ankles.  Pulling  out 
your  foot,  you  feel  a  disconcerting  suction  power 
in  the  mass,  and  you  hurry  back  to  firmer  ground. 

Quicksand  is  more  of  a  menace  to  cattle  and 
horses,  with  their  greater  weight  and  smaller  feet, 
than  to  men,  and  the  four-legged  beasts  are  gen- 
erally wise  enough  to  avoid  the  stuff.  Not  always: 
thirst  sometimes  forces  cattle  to  cross  quicksand 
to  reach  a  pool  of  water,  and  every  cattleman  will 
list  among  his  tasks  that  of  hauling  cows  out  of 
bogs. 

Motor  vehicles,  of  course,  cannot  cross  quick- 


sand; a  four-wheel-drive  jeep  can  be  immobilized 
in  quicksand  as  quickly  and  helplessly  as  any  other 
machine  on  wheels.  However,  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  any  machine,  man,  or  animal  sinking  out  of 
sight  in  desert  quicksand;  such  fatal  quagmires 
are  not  found  here. 

The  Doves  and  Eagles  Know 

■^^.fler  the  storm  has  passed  and  the  flash  floods 
dump  their  loads  of  silt  into  the  Colorado  River, 
leaving  the  streambeds  as  dry  as  they  were  a  few 
hours  before,  water  still  remains  in  certain  places 
on  rimrock,  canyon  bench,  and  mesa  top.  These  are 
the  pools  which  fill,  for  a  time,  the  natural  tanks 
and  cisterns  and  potholes  carved  by  wind  and 
weather  out  of  the  sandstone.  Some  of  these  holes 
in  the  rock  may  contain  water  for  days  or  weeks 
after  rain,  depending  upon  their  depth,  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  consequent  rate  of  evaporation. 
Often  far  from  any  spring  or  stream,  these  tem- 
porary pools  attract  doves,  ravens,  and  other  birds 
for  so  long  as  they  last,  provide  the  deer  and  the 
wandering  coyotes  with  a  short-lived  water  sup- 
ply; you  too,  if  you  know  where  to  look  or  find  one 
by  luck,  may  slake  your  thirst  there,  and  fill  your 
canteens.  Such  pools  may  be  found  in  what  seem 
like  improbable  places:  at  Toroweap  in  Grand 
Canyon  I  found  a  deep  tank  of  clear,  cool  water 
almost  over  my  head,  countersunk  in  the  top  of  a 
sandstone  bluff  which  overhung  my  campsite  by  a 
hundred  feet.  A  week  after  rain  there  was  still 
enough  water  there  to  fill  my  needs;  hard  to  get 
to,  it  was  worth  the  effort.  In  the  canyon  lands 
of  southeast  Utah  there  are  hundreds  of  the  same; 
the  doves  and  the  eagles  know  where  they  are. 

The  rain  pools,  set  in  naked  and  monolithic  rock, 
are  usually  devoid  of  plant  life  but  not  always  of 
animal  life.  In  addition  to  creatures  of  microscopic 
size,  these  pools  may  contain  certain  amphibians 
such  as  the  spadefoot  toad,  which  lives  in  a  state  of 
estivation  under  the  dried-up  sediment  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pothole  until  rain  comes,  when  he 
emerges  from  the  mud,  singing  madly  in  his 
fashion,  mates  with  the  nearest  female,  and  fills 
the  pool  with  a  swarm  of  tadpoles,  most  of  them 
dimmed  to  an  ephemeral  existence.  With  luck  a  few 
may  survive  to  become  mature  toads,  and  as  the 
pool  dries  up  they,  like  their  parents,  utilizing 
their  long-toed  feet,  dig  themselves  into  the  mud 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  make  themselves  a 
burrow  which  they  seal  with  mucus  to  preserve 
that  moisture  necessary  to  life,  and  wait  down 
there,  week  after  week,  patiently,  hopefully,  indefi- 
nitely, for  the  next  rain.  If  the  next  rain  comes 


soon  enough  the  cycle  can  be  repeated ;  if  not,  this 
particular  colony  of  spadefoot  toads  is  reduced  to 
dust,  a  burden  on  the  wind. 

A  strange  and  stirring  sight,  to  come  on  a  pool 
at  night,  after  an  evening  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  a  little  rain,  and  see  the  toads  and  frogs 
clinging  to  the  edges  of  their  temporary  pond, 
bodies  immersed  in  the  water  but  heads  in  the  air, 
all  of  them  croaking  away  in  tricky  counterpoint. 
Windbags-at  each  croak  the  pouch  under  the 
frog's  chin  swells  like  a  bubble,  then  collapses. 

Why  do  they  sing  so  joyfully?  They  are  not 
hunting  or  lighting  or  mating  with  each  other; 
they  are  not  moving  about  in  search  of  love.  They 
are  surely  not  singing  out  of  fear,  for  such  a 
chorus  would  invite  not  frighten  away  all  enemies. 
Since  the  zoologist  has  no  good  explanation  to 
offer  I'll  settle  for  the  answer  implied  in  the  ques- 
tion :  they  are  singing  for  joy,  for  joy  in  the  cool- 
ness and  wetness  after  weeks  of  desert  heat,  for 
joy  in  their  music,  for  joy  in  life,  however  brief 
that  life  may  turn  out  to  be. 

Has  joy  any  survival  value  in  the  operations  of 
evolution  ?  It  certainly  does :  behold  the  happy  frog 
and  the  jolly  toad  belching  musically  in  their 
slimy,  shrinking,  sun-doomed  home.  Meanwhile 
the  gopher  snakes  and  rattlesnakes  and  whip- 
snakes,  attracted  by  the  uproar,  are  gliding  close 
in  quest  of  supper;  some  of  the  musical  amphib- 
ians will  continue  their  metamorphosis  via  the 
nerves  and  tissues  of  a  reptile,  in  which  process 
the  joy  of  the  toad  or  frog  is  transmuted  into  the 
contentment  of  the  snake.  Perhaps  nothing  is  lost, 
then,  except  the  individual  consciousness,  which 
some  philosophers  maintain  is  only  an  illusion  any- 
way. 

Return  of  the  Sands 

^A^ter,  water— there  is  no  shortage  of  water  in 
the  desert;  but  exactly  the  right  amount,  a  perfect 
ratio  of  water  to  rock,  insuring  a  decent,  habitable 
spacing  among  plants  and  animals  and  its  human 
inhabitants  also.  We  have  mentioned  but  not  de- 
scribed the  perennial  springs,  where  the  rushes 
and  willows  and  tamarisk  grow,  where  green,  blue, 
scarlet,  and  golden  dragonflies  hover  and  dart  on 
transparent,  fine-veined  wings,  where  schools  of 
minnows  move  through  the  clear  shadows,  where 
the  deer  and  the  bobcat  and  the  kit  fox  and  the 
ringtail  cat  and  the  coyote  and  the  jackrabbit  and 
the  wild  bighorn  sheep  come  at  night. 

Most  of  these  precious  springs  are  inaccessible 
to  cattle,  so  for  them  we  have  the  government 
wells  drilled  back  in  the  'thirties  by  the  CCC,  the 
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water  pumped  out  of  the  ground  by  windmills  of 
wood  and  steel.  The  windmill  with  its  skeletal 
tower  and  rattling  vanes  is  a  classic  symbol  of  ine 
American  desert,  as  typical  as  the  pinto  horse,  the 
giant  cactus,  the  lone  juniper  growing  out  of  solid 
rock,  the  silver-blue  sage,  the  purple  distances  that 
lead  men  on  and  on  into  wonder  and  heartbreak. 
No  lack  of  water  out  here,  except  when  you  try  to 
build  a  city  where  no  city  should  be. 

The  engineers  and  developers  complain  of  a 
water  shortage  in  the  Southwest  and  propose 
schemes  of  inspiring  proportions  for  diverting  wa- 
ter by  the  damful  from  the  Columbia  River,  the 
Snake  River,  and  others  of  the  Northwest,  down 
into  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona.  Why?  "In  anticipa- 
tion of  future  needs,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
continued  industrial  and  population  growth  of  the 
Southwest."  What  kind  of  justification  is  that? 
The  question  that  should  be  asked  of  the  engineers 
and  developers  is  this:  Why  continue  this  quanti- 
tative growth?  What  inherent  value  lies  in  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  numbers?  Albuquerque  has 
now  a  population  approaching  a  quarter-million 
and  Phoenix  twice  that  many— are  these  cities  not 
already  big  enough?  Will  they  be  twice  as  good  to 
live  in  when  their  populations  are  doubled  again? 
Is  Los  Angeles  to  be  our  model  and  ideal  forever? 
Why  not  allow  the  population  to  become  stabilized 
at  its  present  level  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
improving  the  quality  rather  than  the  sheer  quan- 
tity of  human  life  in  the  Southwest?  (And  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  for  that  matter.) 

So  much  by  way  of  futile  digression ;  the  pattern 
is  fixed  and  protest  alone  will  not  halt  the  iron  gla- 
cier moving  upon  us.  No  matter.  Time  and  the 
winds  will  sooner  or  later  bury  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,  the  ruins  of  Phoenix  and  Albuquerque, 
under  dunes  of  glowing  sand,  over  which  blue-eyed 
Navaho  Bedouin  will  herd  their  sheep  and  horses, 
following  the  river  in  winter,  the  mountains  in 
summer,  and  sometimes  striking  off  across  the 
desert  toward  the  red  canyons  of  Utah,  where 
great  waterfalls  on  the  Colorado  plunge  over  silt- 
filled,  ancient,  mysterious  dams.  Only  the  boldest 
among  them,  seeking  visions,  will  stay  for  long  in 
the  strange  country  of  the  standing  rock,  far  out 
where  the  spadefoot  toads  bellow  madly  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  edge  of  a  rainpool,  where  the 
arsenic-selenium  spring  waits  for  the  thirst- 
crazed  traveler,  where  the  thunderstorms  blast  the 
pinnacles  and  cliffs,  where  the  thick  brown  Hoods 
roll  down  washes  dry  as  bone,  where  the  commu- 
nity of  the  quiet  deer  walk  at  evening  up  glens  of 
sandstone  through  tamarisk  and  sage  toward  hid- 
den springs  of  sweet,  cool,  still,  clear,  unfailing 
water. 
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Washington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


A  TALE  OF  ONE  CITY 
—AND  TWO  MEN 


President  Johnson  has  embarked 
on  a  radically  new  foreign  policy, 
but  argues  that  he  lias  changed, 
nothing.  A  comparative  look  at 
Kennedy's  "thousand  days"  gives 
the  chic  as  to  why  Johnson  feels  a 
need  to  share  responsibility  with 
tiie  past . 

Ak.  week  after  ordering  the  bombing 
of  the  oil  complex  around  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  President  Johnson  called  a 
press  conference  at  his  Texas  ranch, 
and  dwelt  at  length  on  his  position  in 
the  public-opinion  polls.  Just  before 
the  stepped-up  bombing,  Johnson  had 
been  down  to  a  50  per  cent  Gallup  rat- 
ing, one  of  the  lowest  points  of  hi.s 
Administration. 

"We  have  had  a  dozen  polls,  I  guess, 
in  the  last  week,"  the  President  in- 
formed the  newsmen.  "You  don't  read 
about  the  favorable  ones,  though,  I've 
observed."  The  Chief  Executive 
thereupon  made  sure  that  they  did 
hear  about  the  favorable  ones.  "Mr. 
Harris  reports  today."  he  said,  "that 
we  have  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  the  country.  .  .  .  Now  that's  what 
you  reported  as  a  landslide  during 
General  Eisenhower's  period." 

The  President's  satisfaction  indi- 
cated that  he  regarded  these  figures  as 
proof  that  he  had  acted  wisely  in  es- 
calating the  Vietnam  war.  But  some 
of  the  press  thought  (jack  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  on  the  Senate  floor  the  day 
after  the  bombs  fell  on  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  area.  "I  recall,"  said  the 
South  Dakota  Democrat,  "the  sad 
words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  Immedi- 
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ately  after  that  tragic  misuse  of 
American  power  that  backfired  on  us, 
the  standing  of  President  Kennedy  in 
the  public-opinion  polls  went  up.  He 
turned  to  one  of  his  aides  and  said, 
'Isn't  it  too  bad  that  the  worse  we  do, 
the  more  our  public-opinion  standing 
improves '."  " 

As  we  look  back  now  on  the  "thou- 
sand days"  of  Kennedy,  and  the  thou- 
sand that  Johnson  has  also  recently 
completed  in  the  White  House,  there 
is  much  in  this  little  story  of  the  polls 
that  explains  how  these  two  Presi- 
dents, so  alike  in  their  political  ambi- 
tion and  approach  to  office,  were  yet 
so  different  in  personality  and  per- 
formance. Both,  for  instance,  had  a 
lively  and  serious  interest  in  all  the 
public-opinion  polls,  but  Kennedy 
took  them  in  stride,  as  he  did  so  many 
other  things  in  life.  Johnson  in  the 
White  House  radiates  a  certain 
grandiosity,  both  in  persona  and 
vision,  in  contrast  to  an  ironic  dry- 
ness and  modesty  of  mien  that  seemed 
to  grow  on  Kennedy  the  longer  he  was 
in  office.  Johnson  apparently  feels  he 
has  to  succeed  at  all  costs  once  he  has 
embarked  on  a  given  course,  while 
Kennedy  seldom  hesitated  to  change 
course  and  cut  his  losses  if  he  felt  it 
was  prudent  to  do  so.  One  man 
thought  the  flag  was  something  to  be 
seen,  the  ot  her  somet  hing  to  be  waved. 
These  are  profound  differences,  and 
they  may  indicate  why  the  first  thou- 
sand days  bears  so  little  resemblance 
to  the  second. 

Much  of  the  Kennedy  regime  was 
marked  by  mistakes  and  adversity  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  under  the  Johnson 
Administration  there  has  been  rela- 
tively clear  sailing  domestically  for 


the  Great  Society,  and  almost  nothi-: 
but  military  victories  on  the  batfr- 
front.  Yet  this  is  not  reflected  in  t: 
public-opinion  polls.  Kennedy  fluctj 
ated  from  a  high  of  83  per  cent  tc 
low  of  57;  Johnson  has  ranged  fn{ 
7!)  to  4(5.  Just  before  his  death,  Jit 
rated  5!)  per  cent  and  was  moving  ij 
It  almost  seems  that  Americans  lov 
Kennedy  for  his  failures,  just  as  th| 
seem  relatively  indifferent  to  tl 
Johnson  successes.  Why  is  this? 

In  the  short  perspective  we  hat 
available,  much  is  still  clouded,  but] 
is  at  least  possible  to  see  in  the  ma 
what  has  happened.  In  19(50  Kennei, 
campaigned  more  or  less  as  a  mode 
ate-conservative.  Whether  he  did  th; 
out    of    conviction    or    because  U 
thought  it  was  the  best  politics,  is  st  || 
not  altogether  clear— probably  a  litt 
of  both.  The  phenomenal  closeness  i| 
the  election  intensified  the  hard  Hi 
that  often  marked  his  first  year  or  ; 
in  office,  but   under  the  impact  (1 
events  he  began  to  change:  by  the  fa 
of  1963  he  had  become  much  moi 
flexible  and  less  intransigent  on  foi 
eign  policy,  and  far  more  personal! 
involved  in  social  progress  and  r< 
form.  He  was  not  only  talking  bd 
acting  like  a  liberal.  At  the  end  of 
thousand  days  his  greatest  pride  wa 
the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty,  and  th 
new  detente  with  Russia. 

The  Johnson  story  is  almost  ex 
actly  the  opposite.  He  came  to  offic 
pledged  to  carry  on  the  Kennedy  poli 
cies.  In  1964,  Johnson  had  little  choic 
but  to  run  as  a  peace-minded  libera 
in  the  Kennedy-Truman-Roosevel 
tradition,  and,  with  Goklwater  as  hi 
opponent,  all  this  required  was  j 
middle-of-the-road   stance.   His  vie 
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tf  v/as  so  overwhelming  that  the 
ij  slide  carried  everything  before  it 
J  :luding  nearly  all  the  New  Deal, 
n  •  Deal,  and  New  Frontier  legisla- 
tj  that  had  ben  accumulating  for 
l.0ng.  But  again,  under  the  impact 
J  ;vents,  his  own  basic  tendencies 
H  3  begun  to  emerge. 

i  his  third  year,  his  flexibility  has 
J  inished;  he  is  more  willful  and 
J  patient;  he  is  more  comfortable 
\  h  Dirksen  than  with  Fulbright.  At 
I 'i end  of  his  first  thousand  days,  the 
J  snte  with  Russia  and  a  broader 
J  lear  ban  have  been  subordinated  to 
J  war  in  Vietnam.  Unlike  Kennedy, 
does  not  appear  to  have  profited 
[  his  mistakes,  for  up  to  now  there 
J  no  record  of  his  having  acknowl- 
hed  any.  And,  let  it  be  freely  ad- 
tted,  on  the  domestic  front  he 
m't  made  many.  It  is  true  that  the 
I  w  Frontier  program  of  social  leg- 
'ation  was  virtually  sanctified  by 
mnedy's  martyrdom,  and  that  the 
Idieval    campaign    of  Goldwater 
ought  in  the  most  liberal  Congress 
decades.  It  is  further  true  that 
)st  of  the  Great  Society  measures 
¥  d  been  gradually  gathering  momen- 

ni  for  many  years. 
■  Yet,  after  allowing  for  all  this,  the 
nhnson  legislative  performance  in 
165  was  spectacular  in  every  respect, 
id  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the 
recutive  action  in  implementing  the 
gislation  has  also  been  most  impres- 
ve.  His  critics  will  no  doubt  contend 
iat  back  of  all  this  he  had  a  strong 
uil  wind  of  public  opinion,  and  that 
le  Great  Society  was  also  good  poli- 
'ics.  Even  so.  his  heart  has  been  in 
■ealth  and  education,  in  Medicare,  in 
ivil  rights.  He  has  forthrightly  en- 
luraged  birth-control  programs;  he 
Irdered  wiretapping  stopped;  he  has 
upported   such   consumer   bills  as 
iruth-in-packaging  and  truth-in-lend- 
ng.  He  has  shown  remarkable  poise 
m  the  face  of  inflation  alarums.  All  in 
ill,  it  is  a  noteworthy  record. 

Is  It  Pure  Lyndon? 

H  is  present  troubles,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  can  be  traced  to  his  for- 
eign-policy decisions,  which  after  his 
election  became  increasingly  rigid, 
unilateral,  and,  above  all,  designed  to 
iplease  or  at  least  appease  the  hard 
iliners.  Some  Washington  observers 
think  he  was  pushed  into  the  bombing 
iof  North  Vietnam  by  the  military; 
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some  think  it  was  mainly  political; 
others  put  it  down  to  foreign-policy 
naivete.  Those  who  know  him  well  re- 
gard the  sharp  escalation  as  "pure 
Lyndon." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
explanation,  for  it  manifested  itself 
even  before  the  President  stepped  up 
the  Vietnam  war  in  February  of  1965. 
Previously,  in  1964,  when  the  out- 
break against  the  U.  S.  in  Panama  oc- 
curred, the  tension  could  have  easily 
and  quickly  been  relieved,  if  we  had 
been  willing  to  agree  to  negotiations, 
but  the  situation  remained  locked  for 
weeks  because  Johnson  was  only  will- 
ing to  hold  "discussions."  (Nobody  to 
this  day  can  define  the  difference,  if 
any.)  Later,  after  public  interest  sub- 
sided, the  U.  S.  quietly  got  on  with  the 
negotiations.  The  incident  is  of  inter- 
est because  it  signaled  the  kind  of 
decisions  that  were  to  follow  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  his  third  year  of  office,  Johnson 
seems  more  concerned  over  being 
called  soft  on  Communism  than  Ken- 
nedy was  in  his  first  year.  To  exag- 
gerate considerably,  the  dove  became 
a  hawk,  and  the  hawk  a  dove.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  how  Johnson's  ever 
deepening  involvement  in  Asia  is 
slowing  down  the  Great  Society  at 
home,  as  it  more  and  more  absorbs 
the  President's  great  energy.  To 
many  correspondents  it  appears  that 
his  attention  is  so  far  away  that  he 
no  longer  has  his  sure  political  touch. 
His  press  relations  have  deteriorated 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  no  longer 
tries  to  conceal  his  impatience  with 
the  reporters.  He  makes  prepared 
talks  defending  free  speech,  but  then 
throws  the  text  away  and  denounces 
his  critics  as  "Nervous  Nellies." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  President 
feels  harried  and  no  longer  has 
enough  time  for  the  normal  activities 
of  government,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
little  time  for  private  life.  If  he  is 
obsessed  with  Asia,  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  be,  for  he  has  launched  a 
radical  new  foreign  policy  with  impli- 
cations beyond  calculation.  The  Presi- 
dent likes  to  think,  or  at  least  say,  that 
he  is  only  carrying  on  a  policy  in- 
herited from  Kennedy,  Eisenhower, 
and  Truman:  it  is  possible  that  he 
honestly  believes  that  he  is  just  doing 
business  as  usual.  If  so,  it  is  a  sizable 
delusion.  The  foreign  policy  of  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  had 


two  sovereign  rules  in  common:  The 
first  was  respect  for  and  no  violation 
of  "privileged  sanctuaries,"  whether 
the  conflict  involved  Greece,  or  Korea 
or  Indochina  or  Laos.  Truman,  in 
fact,  went  to  the  extreme  of  sacking 
General  Mac-Arthur  at  the  height  of 
the  Korean  war  in  defense  of  this 
principle.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles 
often  talked  about  "massive  retalia- 
tion," but  when  the  showdown  came 
they  drew  back.  The  second  rule  was 
no  commitment  of  American  troops 
to  a  land  war  in  Asia.  In  Korea,  Tru- 
man had  no  choice  but  to  make  a 
temporary  exception,  but,  despite  al- 
most overwhelming  political  pressure 
for  escalation,  he  determinedly  lim- 
ited the  conflict,  and  settled  for  the 
status  quo  ante. 

Eisenhower  in  his  first  State  of  the 
Union  message  (1953)  "unleashed" 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  in  practice  he 
kept  him  under  a  tight  rein.  Later  he 
made  peace  in  Korea  on  terms  more 
generous  than  Truman  had  been  talk- 
ing about.  In  1954  he  overruled 
Dulles  and  the  Pentagon,  and  refused 
to  intervene  militarily  in  the  Indo- 
china war;  and  he  stood  aside  again 
when  Russia  crushed  the  Hungarian 
revolt.  Unlike  Johnson,  both  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  instinctively 
shrank  from  unilateral  military  in- 
itiatives. They  constantly  sought 
international  sanctions  for  their  ac- 
tions. When  the  Congolese  appealed  to 
Eisenhower  for  help,  he  involved  the 
United  Nations  instead  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  Truman  previously  had 
instantly  made  Korea  a  UN  operation. 
In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  Kennedy 
also  promptly  took  the  issue  to  the 
UN  and  laid  his  case  before  the  world 
well  in  advance  of  putting  the  block- 
ade into  effect. 

Johnson  not  only  likes  to  say  that 
he  is  carrying  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  particu- 
larly insists  that  his  actions  in  Viet- 
nam are  merely  an  extension  of  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  policies.  He 
often  shows  a  letter  from  Eisenhower 
lo  former  President  Diem  to  prove 
this.  Actually,  as  careful  examination 
of  the  letter  shows,  the  General  was 
cautious,  almost  cagey,  in  his  support 
of  the  Saigon  dictator.  He  pledged 
economic  aid  and  other  assistance  but 
made  it  plain  that  the  U.  S.  was  not 
going  to  fight  the  war  for  him;  and 
when  the  General  left  the  White 
House  the  U.  S.  military  advisory 
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group  numbered  only  about  685,  or 
just  about  the  limit  allowed  under  the 
Geneva  peace  agreement  on  Indo- 
china. 

A  Land  War  in  Asia 

K  ennedy  went  a  little  farther,  but 
he,  too,  was  skeptical  of  the  Saigon 
regime,  and  to  the  very  last  insisted 
that  our  role  must  be  confined  to  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  help  them- 
selves. He  wavered,  but  when  the  big 
decisions  were  made  he  was  against 
taking  over  the  war  as  his  successor 
has  done.  Kennedy  had  his  hawks,  too. 
In  fact,  such  advisers  as  Walt  Rostow 
and  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  who 
have  been  so  influential  with  Johnson, 
also  urged  escalation  on  Kennedy 
when  he  became  President,  but  he  was 
not  impressed.  "They  want  a  force  of 
American  troops,"  he  told  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  in  November  1961. 
"They  say  it's  necessary  in  order  to 
restore  confidence  and  maintain  mor- 
ale. But  it  will  be.iust  like  Berlin.  The 
troops  will  march  in;  the  bands  will 
play;  the  crowds  will  cheer;  and  in 
four  days  everyone  will  have  forgot- 
ten. Then  we  will  be  told  we  have  to 
send  in  more  t  roops.  It's  like  taking  a 
drink.  The  effect  wears  off,  and  you 
have  to  take  another."  The  Vietnam 
war.  he  added,  could  be  won  only  so 
long  as  it  was  their  war. 

Despite  this,  he  temporized  and 
gradually  beefed  up  the  U.  S.  military 
presence  to  about  15.000  men,  but  ul- 
timately he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  political  thing  there  was 
more  important  than  the  military." 
On  September  .">,  1963,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  both  he  and  Diem  were 
assassinated,  he  said  to  the  nation,  "1 
don't  think  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  [Vietnamese]  people  support  the 
effort  and,  in  my  opinion  .  .  .  the  gov- 
ernment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with 
the  people.  ...  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  or  lose  it.  We  can  help 
them,  we  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  it,  the 
people  of  Vietnam." 

In  short,  like  Eisenhower,  he  had 
no  intent  ion  at  t he  t  ime  of  his  deat  h 
of  getting  this  nation  into  an  open- 
end  land  war  in  Asia.  It  is  important 
to  keep  this  in  mind,  for  the  single 
greatest  difference  between  Johnson 
and  Kennedy,  or  Johnson  and  any  of 
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our  postwar  Presidents,  is  that  John- 
son has  embarked  on  a  new  foreign 
policy,  vast  in  its  undefined  obliga- 
tions, and  uncharted  in  its  risks.  Ad- 
ministration spokes  men  deny  there  is 
a  new  "Johnson  Doctrine"  for  the 
East,  but,  putting  phrases  aside,  he  is 
the  first  postwar  Chief  Executive  to 
<  1  1  give  Asia  priority  over  Europe, 
(  2  I  bomb  countries  with  which  we  are 
not  formally  at  war.  and  C.\)  commit 
1 '.  S.  armed  forces  to  a  land  war  in  the 
limitless  quagmire  of  Asia. 

Why,  then,  does  the  President 
argue  so  insistently  that  he  has 
changed  nothing?  After  all,  no  policy 
of  the  past  is  sacrosanct;  there  al- 
ways comes  a  time  for  change.  It  may 
be  that  time  will  give  Johnson  good 
marks  for  branching  out  on  his  own. 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  made  history 
with  radical  innovations,  why  not 
Johnson,  too?  There  is  this  differ- 
ent-.':  on  Vietnam  and  Asia,  the  world 
senses  that  Johnson  is  blowing  an 
uncertain  trumpet.  He  improvises,  he 
cajoles,  he  threatens.  He  is  miserable 
and  obviously  full  of  doubts.  Perhaps 
that's  why  he  feels  the  need  of  shar- 
ing this  responsibility  with  his  recent 
predecessors— if  it  all  turns  out  dis- 
astrously, it  will  be  their  fault,  too. 

Three  Clues 

If  Kennedy  had  lived  what  would  he 
have  done?  What  would  our  policy, 
our  situation  be  today?  This  is  not 
wholly  an  idle  question,  for  it  can  be 
answered  up  to  a  point.  We  have  three 
good  clues:  what  he  was  doing  in  his 
last  year  in  office;  the  pattern  and 
trend  of  his  thinking  in  the  months 
before  Dallas;  and.  finally,  what  his 
brother  Bobby  (his  alter  ego)  has 
been  doing  and  saying  since  his  death. 

First  of  all,  Kennedy  underwent  a 
transformation  in  office.  His  early 
key  appointees  were  conservatives, 
most  of  them  Republicans.  He  began 
with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Allen 
Dulles,  and  added  Dillon.  McNamara, 
Rusk,  McCone.  He  had  defeated 
Richard  Nixon  by  only  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  and  he  sometimes  men- 
tioned this  in  defending  his  hard  line 
to  liberal  supporters.  A  minority 
President,  he  felt,  at  first,  had  no 
mandate  to  pioneer.  A  more  likely  ex- 
planation is  that  Kennedy,  at  that 
time,  was  honestly  more  impressed 
by  prominent  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment than  by  some  of  the  intellec- 


tual-liberals he  later  came  to  trus, 
and  lean  on.  In  any  case,  he  bega 
with  a  marked  anti-Communist  lin 
first  with  Castro  and  the  Bay  of  Pig: 
then  Laos,  then  Berlin,  then  Vienn 
and  Khrushchev.  There  had  bee 
some  talk,  too,  of  easing  our  stanc 
on  Communist  China  and  UN  merr 
bership,  but  that  was  put  aside.  Th 
domestic  program  could  not  be  d( 
scribed  as  revolutionary;  he  showe 
no  eagerness  to  rush  into  the  civi 
rights  problem,  and,  in  any  case,  th 
new  President  was  getting  indifferen 
cooperation  from  a  do-nothing  Cor 
gress. 

But  few  Presidents  have  learned  s 
much  in  so  little  time.  On  the  foreigj 
front  he  discovered  that  Stalin  wa 
dead,  and  that  there  were  new  oppoi 
tunities  for  coexistence.  At  home  h 
took  on  U.  S.  Steel  in  a  memorabli 
price  dispute,  and  he  didn't  hesitat 
to  use  troops  to  open  Southern  uni 
versifies  to  Negroes.  He  fought  har 
for  Medicare;  he  gambled  on  a  ne\ 
and  successful  fiscal  policy;  he  tilted 
with  the  press  and  enjoyed  it.  So  di| 
they.  His  second  year  was  climaxel 
by  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  which  hi 
handled  with  firmness,  but  withouj 
the  bluster  of  some  of  his  hawkislj 
advisers  who  pressed  him  to  bomb  and 
invade  the  island.  It  was  this  stylfl 
that  distinguished  his  last  year  hi 
office,   culminating   in   the  historic 
American  University  speech  in  June 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  nucleai] 
test-ban  agreement  and  the  hopeful 
detente  with  Russia.  It  "does  not  re-] 
quire,"  he  said,  "that  each  man  lovfl 
his  neighbor— it  requires  only  tha 
they  live  together  in  mutual  toler.1 
ance."  During  those  last  months  of  h'\b 
life  he  was  buoyed  by  the  belief  that 
perhaps  he  had  found  the  road  tel 
peace.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
against  a  Goldwater  he  would  have! 
been  reelected  in  1964  with  a  majority 
possibly  equaling  or  surpassing  John-! 
son's.  With  that   kind  of  mandate, 
and  a  large  Congressional  majority, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he; 
too,  woidd  have  been  able  to  achieve 
most  of  the  social  measures  sponsored 
by  the  New  Frontier  and  later  real- 
ized by  the  Great  Society. 

But  what  about  Vietnam?  What 
would  he  have  done  there?  Neighbor- 
ing Laos  is  a  clue.  He  settled  a  similai 
struggle  in  Laos  by  agreeing  with 
Russia  to  neutralize  the  country 
through  a  coalition  government,  in- 


1  he  ss  United  States  is 
he  fastest  ship  in  the  world. 


Mote  to  businessmen:  We  get  you 
19  Europe  in  just  3  business  days ! 


t  a  long  weekend  too  long  to  spend 
tting  to  Europe — or  is  it  just  what 
e  doctor  ordered? 

Consider:  Instead  of  arriving  tense 
id  exhausted  you  arrive  relaxed  and 
freshed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
ime-zone  fatigue"  for  the  man  who 
avels  by  sea.  You  walk  off  the  ship  at 
e  top  of  your  form. 
Of  course,  it  makes  a  difference 
•hick  ship  you  take. 
Of  all  transatlantic  liners,  the  ss 
Inited  States  is  the  fastest.  She  makes 


the  crossing  in  less  than  live  days — 
actually  only  three  business  days,  since 
most  sailings  include  a  weekend.  Add 
to  that  the  best  on-time  record  of  any 
transatlantic  liner. 

If  you  have  v\  oik  to  do  on  board,  we 
can  provide  secretaries,  dictating  ma- 
chines and  conference  facilities.  On 
the  way  back,  you  can  think  over  your 
European  business  in  peace  and  quiet, 
prepare  your  reports  leisurely,  return 
to  your  office  in  full  stride. 

There  are  still  more  reasons  why 


knowing  business  travelers  (and  their 
wives)  prefer  America  s  Su  per  liner.  The 
food  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  world's 
great  chefs,  [  very  stateroom  is  air- 
conditioned.  Safety  standards  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  There's  a  stall' of 
800  to  serve  you  .  .  five  city  blocks  of 
deck  space  .  .  .  professional  entertain- 
ment and  the  latest  movies. 

For  information  and  reservations 
call  your  Trav  el  Agent  or  United  States 
Lines,  One  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York  10004. 


ss  United  States 

Americas  w% 
Super/iner  1 


This  engineer  is  developing  away 
to  send  talk  down  a  pipeline  of  light. 

What's  he  doing  at  IBM? 


The  usual  channels  of  long-distance  communication,  namely,  wires,  radio  and 
microwave,  aren't  looking  so  roomy  these  days. 

At  the  rate  we  are  transmitting  talk,  pictures,  and  information  between  our 
cities  and  into  space  we  may  one  day  need  new  means  of  communicating. 

One  new  means  appears  to  be  the  laser. 

A  laser  beam,  in  theory,  can  transmit  more  information  than  all  the  radio 

channels  currently  in  use. 

The  engineer  in  our  picture  is  one  of  IBM's  team  which  is  inventing  ways 
to  get  information  on  the  beam  at  one  end  and  off  at  the  other. 

IBM's  interest  in  the  laser  grows  out  of  its  interest  in  anything 
that  makes  information  more  useful  for  people. 

IBM  has  already  demonstrated  a  laser  device  that  can 
shoot  check-out  signals  directly  into  a  launch  vehicle 
standing  on  the  pad.  Another  IBM  team  is  devel- 
oping a  laser  for  communicating  with  the  astro- 
nauts, earth  to  spacecraft,  planet  to  planet. 
It  all  comes  under  the  heading  of 
making  information  easier  to  get,  which 
is  step  one  in  making  it  more  useful. 


IBM 
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J  g  Communists.  Earlier  this 
I  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  sug- 
H  the  possibility  of  exploring  a 
Lr  solution  for  Vietnam.  He  was 
lly  denounced  by  Administration 
smen,  all  of  whom  had  originally 
Lrted  the  Laos  settlement.  It  is  a 
Let  that  if  John  F.  Kennedy  were 
President  they  might  have  found 
Ler  Robert's  proposal  quite  ac- 
llble.  In  fact,  Ambassador  Arthur 
oerg's  opening  speech  to  the  UN 
iral  Assembly  this  fall  indicates 
lovernment  already  is  grudgingly 
ng  around  to  it. 

Latin  America,  the  military  die- 
ships  that  have  taken  over  Ar- 
ina,  Brazil,  and  other  countries, 
3iiger  have  to  worry  over  U.  S. 
sition.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
I  is  ready  with  recognition  and 
m 


ey.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
aedy's  reaction  to  military  coups 
!onduras  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
ic  in  the  fall  of  1963.  He  recalled 
Ambassadors  at  once,  along  with 
economic  and  military  aid  offi- 
;.  "We  are  opposed  to  coups,"  he 
,  "not  only  because  we  are  all  corn- 
ed under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
to  democratic  government  and 
?ress,  but  also  because  of  course 
atorships  are  the  seedbeds  from 
ch  Communism  ultimately  springs 

'oday,  three  years  later.  Senator 
oert  Kennedy,  after  a  trip  to  Latin 
erica,  is  still  talking  like  his  late 
ther,  so  there  is  little  reason  to 
bt  what  our  Latin-American 
icy  would  currently  be  if  he  were 
1  alive. 

\Tever  during  his  entire  regime  did 
e.sident  Kennedy  put  any  region  of 

world  ahead  of  Europe,  and  today 
h  his  brothers  continue  to  share 
is  view.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
at  the  late  President  would  have 
mged  his  priorities,  or,  above  all, 
at  he  would  have  been  content  to 

ipate  the  detente  with  Russia  in 
der  to  meet  so-called  "commit- 
ents"  to  a  dubious  Saigon  govern- 
snt.  In  a  recent  statement,  Secretary 
usk  made  it  clear  that  worsening 
Oations  between  Russia  and  Amer- 
a  would  not  deflect  the  U.  S.  "We 
■e  going  to  meet  our  commitment," 

i  said,  "and  if  there  are  those  who 
on't  like  it,  it's  too  bad."  It  is  hard  to 
elieve  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
ould  have  said  that  if  he  were  still 

ii  ving  under  Kennedy. 


Hunger 
is  one  meal 
a  day 


CIIVISC  J//V  SOOK,  KORE  IN,  iGE  7.  On,-  of 
five  children.  Father  dead.  Typhua.  Mother  doea 
odd  jobs.  Earns  about  $5  per  month.  Musi  resort 
to  begging  food  for  children.  One  meal  «  day. 
Boiled  barley  or  noodles.  Children  always  hun- 
gry. Home  is  n  lull.  Hoof  oiled  paper.  II  nils  straw 
bail*  and  paper  boxes.  II  inter' a  bitter.  Rain  and 
snow  leak  through  roof.  Family  destitute.  Mother 
desperate  for  children  she  cannot  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  adequately.  Help  to  Jin  Sook  mean* 

lieln  to  entire  family. 

Thousands  <>f  children  as  needy  a^  Jin  Sook  anx- 
iously await  "adopl  ion"  In  you  or  y  '  group.  1  OU 

can  choose  a  hoy  or  girl  from  any  of  the  countries 
where  Foster  Parents'  Plan  has  offices  Greece, 
South  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  None  Kong,  the  Philip- 
pines, Colombia,  Ecu  a  dor  or  Peru.  Your  child  re- 
ceives SI!  a  in <> tit  1 1  ol  your  money  in  cash  as  well  as 
blankets,  household  equipment,  clothing,  medical 
care  and  education.  EVFJO  PLAIN  CHILD  Ol'' 
SCHOOL  \<;i<:  Ml  ST  ATTEND  SCHOOL.  Through 
your  help  the  child  will  become  a  productive  citizen 
of  his  country,  a  loyal  friend  of  ours.  You  receive  a 
case  history  ami  photograph.  Every  month  you  write 
and  receive  a  letter  (original  and  translation ) .  PLAN'*  local  social  worker*  and  our  residenl 
American  Directors  are  always  on-the-spot,  ready  to  provide  medical  aid.  counselling  and 
guidance  to  your  child  and  his  family.  Soon,  through  the  regular  letter*  and  progress  report 
you  and  sour  child  develop  a  warm,  loving  relationship.  "Adopt"  a  child  the  responttible 
win    through  Foster  Parents'  Plan. 

(  HEl  K  YOUR  CHARITY!  PLAN  never  employs  professional  fund-raise™.  We  eagerly 
offer  our  financial  statement  upon  reipie-t  because  we  arc  so  proud  of  tin-  handling  of 
our  funds. 

PLAN  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  independent  relief  organization,  ap- 
proved  by  the  I  nited  States  Government,  registered  undei  No.  VFA019  with  the  Advisory 
( amiiiiitlef  on  \  oluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  filed 
with  the  National  Information  Bureau  anil  the  National  Keller  I'm  -ine-s  I!iii  eau  ill  New  >  01  k 


City. 


Foster  Parent-'  P 
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352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10010  •  founded  1937 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
SPONSORS  AND 
FOSTER  PARENTS 
Steve  Allen 
Sen.  Poul  H.  Douglas 
Helen  Hayes 
Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Art  Linkletter 
Amb.  &  Mrs. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Garry  Moore 
Sen.  Williom  Proxmire 
Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  SarnoFf 
Gov.  &  Mrs. 
William  W.  Scranton 
Sen.  John  G.  Tower 


FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN,  INC.  H  12  '''> 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10010 
In  Canada   P.O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  (or  one  year  or 
more.  If  possible,  sex  ,  age  ,  nationality 

I  will  pay  S15  a  monlh  for  one  year  or  more  ' S 1 80  per  year,. 
Payment  will  be  monthly  □,  quarterly  □,  semi  annually  □,  annu- 
ally □. 

I  enclose  herev/ith  my  first  payment  S 

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  I  v/ould  like  to  help  a  child  by  con- 
tributing $ 


Name 
Address 
City 
Date 


State  Zip 
Contributions  are  tncome  lax  rjudur  libit; . 
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How  It  Is— 


Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

HOW  WE  INTEGRATED 
THE  URBAN  LEAGUE 

Some  practical  advice  to  tvhite  employers  who  want  to  be 
fair  but  can't  find  enough  qualified  Negroes 


Employment  of  Negroes  in  the 
white-collar  field  is  shockingly  low, 
but  I  believe  an  active  recruiting  pro- 
gram would  increase  the  numbers 
considerably.  We  did  just  this  at  the 
Urban  League  in  reverse. 

When  I  first  arrived  to  take  over  as 
executive  director,  our  staff  was  99 
per  cent  Negro.  This  was  understand- 
able because  in  those  days,  five  short 
years  ago,  well-balanced,  well-moti- 
vated, intelligent  whites  were  not  too 
much  interested  in  civil  rights.  We 
had  a  few  but  it  was  tough  recruiting. 
On  the  other  hand,  talented  Negroes 
were  going  begging,  and  since  our 
credo  is  equality  for  Negroes,  what 
better  place  to  begin  than  to  hire  I  hem 
for  our  own  agency. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  now 
the  most  creative  and  intelligent 
white  people  want  to  work  in  civil 
rights,  and  Negroes  with  ability  and 
skills  can  get  jobs  elsewhere.  We've 
all  been  aware  of  the  mad  scramble  to 
employ  at  least  one  Negro  as  "Exhibit 
A."  At  any  rate,  we  at  the  Urban 
League  were  determined  to  move 
with  the  times  and  change  our  em- 
ployment practices.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  sign  the  President's  Plan 
for  Progress- which  declared  us  a 
fair-employment  agency.  Then  we  ad- 
vertised to  that  effect,  welcoming  one 
and  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  and  sat  back  contentedly.  But 
this  act  only  increased  our  number  of 
white  employees  to  2  per  cent. 

This  obviously  wasn't  enough,  so 
we  mobilized  our  forces  and  began  an 
active  affirmative  recruiting  program. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1966 


We  went  directly  to  where  the  white 
people  were.  We  didn't  go  to  the 
Negro  colleges,  but  to  the  predomi- 
nantly white  schools.  They  weren't 
hard  to  find.  This  moved  us  up  to 
about  4  per  cent.  Still  we  were  dis- 
satisfied, so  I  sent  a  memorandum  to 
our  personnel  staff  which  read,  "Until 
further  notice,  if  two  people,  one 
Negro  and  one  white,  equally  quali- 
fied, apply  for  a  job,  hire  the  white 
person." 

Some  call  this  preferential  treat- 
ment, and  they  are  probably  right, 
but  we  were  involved  in  radical 
change  that  called  for  radical  mea- 
sures. This  procedure  brought  us  to  7 
per  cent,  hardly  representative  of  the 
total  white  society.  So  we  did  a  survey 
and  discovered  that  the  problem  was 
that  the  white  applicants  did  not  meet, 
our  criteria.  No,  Pm  not  being  face- 
tious. Our  standards  demanded  people 
who  could  empathize  with  the  poor, 
understand  rejection,  know  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  sent  to  the  balcony 
or  told  to  get  off  the  street;  people 
who  were  refused  service  in  restau- 
rants, knew  the  language  of  the 
ghetto,  and  had  experienced  living  in 
slums. 

We  felt  all  this  was  essential  be- 
cause our  clients  have  suffered  one  or 
all  of  these  experiences,  and  a  rapport 
was  needed.  But  we  could  find  no 
whites  who  could  meet  these  qualifi- 
cations. We  could  have  thrown  up  our 
hands  and  found  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  we  tried.  But  we  didn't.  Instead 
we  reviewed  our  criteria,  and  de- 
cided that  perhaps  we  were  too  rigid. 


No  one  person  could  have  all  these 
qualifications.  Perhaps  one  or  two, 
combined  with  decent  instincts,  would 
suffice. 

We  set  up  a  professional  training 
program,  and  began  to  recruit.  The 
end   results  have  been  young  men  jl 
like  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's 
son,  David;  the  daughter  of  the  for-  fl 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  jj 
and  others  from  the  best  schools.  We  1 
provided   them   with   remedial  help 
through  a  six-months  training  pro- 
gram, exposed  them  to  some  of  the  1 
circumstances   they  would  have  to  t 
deal  with,  and  patiently  brought  them 
along. 

The  program  has  been  a  smashing 
success.  Today,  the  Urban  League 
stall"  is  about  .'50  per  cent  white.  The  ( 
difference  between  success  and  fail-  i 
ure  in  this  area  is  the  degree  of  will- 
ingness to  try.  So  often,  industry  j 
complains  "nobody  applies,"  or  "how 
can  we  lower  our  standards?"  Some  ' 
have  even  worried  about  the  Christ- 
mas  party.  Hut  it'  the  Urban  League 
with  its  limited  experience  in  inte- 
grating staffs  can  do  it,  certainly  . 
American  industry  with  its  years  of 
experience  and  creativity  and  ingenu-  ^ 
ity  can  do  it.  Nothing  is  impossible  if  \ 
you  care  enough  to  try. 


Whitney  M.  Young,  .Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League, 
r< parted  this  experience  in  a  xpeeeh 
he  made  this  full  to  the  American 

Society  of  Magazine  Editors. 
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'ruman  Capote 

*  CHRISTMAS  MEMORY.  A  beautiful 
;if t  edition  of  his  bittersweet  story  about 
i  long-ago  Christmas  in  the  deep  South 
hat  he  spent  with  his  best  friend— a 
oeloved  spinster  cousin.  $5.00,  boxed. 
Limited,  signed  edition,  $10 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
THIS  AMERICA.  The  President's  dra- 
matic vision  of  what  America  is  and 
what  it  can  become  —  illustrated  with 
stunning  photographs  by  Ken  Heyman. 
A  Ridge  Press  book.  $10 

CALDER 

An  Autobiography  with  Pictures.  By 
Alexander  Caldeh.  "Witty,  mischie- 
vous, irreverent,  as  like  the  man  as  a 
book  could  be.  It's  the  only  art  book  that 
I  can  think  of  that  ever  made  me  laugh." 
—ben  shahn.  Over  200  photos  and 
drawings.  A  Pantheon  book.  $15 

Mar,  Renault 

THE  MASK  OF  APOLLO.  A  masterful 
new  novel  by  the  author  of  The  King 
Must  Die— set  in  decadent  Syracuse  in 
the  4th  century  B.C.  A  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selection.  A  Pantheon  hook. 
$5.95 

James  A.  Michener 
THE  SOURCE.  "Marks  a  new  lughpoint 
in  Michener's  career  as  a  popular  novel- 
ist."— john  bark  ham,  Saturday  Review 
Syndicate.  A  top  fiction  bestseller  for 
more  than  a  year.  $7.95 
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John  O'Haro 

WAITING  FOR  WINTER.  Four  novellas 
and  seventeen  superb  short  stories— his 
first  collection  of  short  fiction  in  two 
years.  $5.95.  Limited,  signed  edition, 
S  12.50 

Yigael  Yadin 

MASADA.  An  exciting  archeological  ex- 
pedition to  the  ancient  desert  fortress 
where  a  heroic  band  of  Jewish  defenders 
held  off  the  power  of  Rome.  Over  200 
photos,  half  in  color.  7%"xl0".  $12.95 
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THE  RANDOM  HOUSE 
DICTIONARY  of  the 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
The  Unabridged  Edition.  A  major  dic- 
tionary, completely  new,  with  over  260,- 
000  entries  —  including  all  the  latest 
space-age  words.  Over  2000  illustrations 
and  spot  maps.  More  than  400  pages  of 
supplementary  material.  Only  $25 

PAPA  HEMINGWAY 

By  A.  E.  Hotchnek.  "Hemingway  him* 
self  comes  on  stage  ...  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  better  biography."— JOHN 
feiuus,  Life.  $5.95 

Truman  Capote 

IN  COLD  BLOOD.  "The  best  documen- 
tary account  of  an  American  crime  ever 
written."— f.  w.  dupee,  N.Y.  Review  of 
Books.  $5.95 

THE  WORLD  OF  YACHTING 

By  Bif.l  Robinson,  Executive  Editor, 
Yachting  Magazine.  The  whole  colorful 
story  of  yachting's  development  from  the 
pastime  of  princes  to  the  sport  of  mil- 
lions. Over  200  spectacular  illustrations, 
32  pages  in  full  color.  8"  x  10".  $12.95 
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Sex: 

The  Amateurs  and  the  Virtuosi 

by  Paul  Pickrel 


i 


The  Sex  Kick:  Eroticism  in  Modern 
America,  by  Tristram  Coffin.  Mac- 
millan,  $5.1)5. 

What  You  Should  Know  about  Hu- 
man  Sexual   Response,   by  Julius 
Fast.  Putnam  (hard  cover),  $3.95; 
Berkley  (paper),  75  cents. 
One  in  Twenty:  A  Study  of  Homo- 
sexuality  in  Men  and  Women,  by 
Bryan  Magee.  Stein  &  Day,  $5.95. 
The  Boys  of  Boise:  Furor,  Vice,  and 
Folly  in  an  American  City,  by  John 
Gerassi.  Macmillan,  $5.95. 
The  Many  Faces  of  Sex,  by  Theodor 
Reik.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $4.95. 

The  late  Paul  Hindemith  once  ob- 
served that  the  great  virtuoso  is  the 
enemy  of  a  genuine  musical  culture. 
He  argued  that  the  virtuoso  who 
brings  to  his  performance  unlimited 
expertise  fills  the  amateur  with  con- 
tempt for  his  own  more  modest  abili- 
ties, with  the  result  that  he  turns  to 
records  and  concerts  for  his  music  and 
ceases  to  be  a  participating  member 
of  the  music-making  community. 

A  notion  that  something  like  the 
same  sort  of  development  has  taken 
place  in  sex  provides  the  theme  of  The 
Sex  Kick  by  Tristram  Collin.  Not  thai 
Coffin  thinks  that  many  Americans 
are  resigning  from  the  active  sexual 
community  ;  rather  he  draws  a  picture 
of  more  and  more  Americans  working 
away  at  every  kind  of  sex  harder  than 
ever  but  with  an  increasing  sense  of 
guilt  as  they  fail  to  achieve  the  vir- 
tuosity that  their  manuals  and  men- 
tors tell  them  they  ought  to  expect  of 
themselves.  The  new  sex  guilt 
emerges  when  passable  players-by-ear 
feel  ashamed  of  themselves  for  not 
being  Rubinstein. 

Such  a  summary  makes  Coffin's 
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book  sound  a  little  more  tendentious 
than  it  is,  though  it  does  not,  I  think, 
misrepresent  his  fundamental  posi- 
tion. What  he  has  written  is  a  rapid, 
opinionated,  entertaining,  sometimes 
simple-minded,  journalistic  survey  of 
contemporary  American  sexual  prac- 
tices and  attitudes,  based  on  fairly 
wide  reading  in  fairly  obvious 
sources.  The  reader  is  not  expected  to 
bring  to  it  any  wealth  of  information 
(Moses,  for  instance,  is  helpfully 
identified  as  "the  great  Hebrew 
leader"  I,  but  his  native  stock  of  curi- 
osity can  be  counted  on  to  make  him 
stick  it  out.  and  he  will  not  find  it 
onerous. 

In  What  You  Should  Know  about 
Human  Sexual  Response  Julius  Fast 
summarizes,  criticizes,  and  popular- 
izes the  work  of  Dr.  William  L.  Mas- 
ters and  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Johnson, 
authors  of  the  recently  published  and 
much  discussed  Human  Sexual  Re- 
sponse. Since  I  have  read  only  a  few 
pages  in  the  Masters-Johnson  book  I 
(  an  say  no  more  I  han  that  Past's  sum- 
mary seems  quite  competent,  hut  the 
criticisms  he  advances  are  so  obvious 
or  trivial  as  to  give  the  whole  enter- 
prise a  little  the  look  of  latching  on 
to  a  good  thing. 

Vet  as  one  of  the  many  who  will 
probably  never  get  around  to  reading 
all  of  Masters-Johnson,  I  am  grateful 
for  Past's  summary.  It  taught  me  a 
number  of  things  thai  I  regard  as 
eminently  worth  knowing.  I  wish  it 
were  better  written  (the  carelessness 
of  the  prose  suggests  a  certain 
amount  of  haste  in  catching  the  hand- 
wagon  ),  but  perhaps  those  of  us  who 
get  our  educations  in  drugstores  can- 
not afford  to  be  too  stuck-up  about 
such  matters. 


The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Mas 
ters-Johnson      investigations  wa' 
greater  sexual  expertise  (their  wor 
grew  out  of  their  experience  as  mar 
riage  counselors),  but  whether  wl 
share  Coffin's  just-folks  attitude  to! 
ward  sex  or  Fast's  humorless  devotioi 
to  virtuosity,  we  can  only  be  gratefu;1 
for  knowing  more  than  we  did.  Coffin) 
speaks  with  distaste  of  the  Masters! 
Johnson  research  techniques,  but  I 
can  remember  how  horrified  peopll) 
were  when  Kinsey  asked  his  subject! 
questions   that   in   another  twenty 
years  we  will  all  probably  be  answer! 
ing  for  the  census-taker. 

One  in  Twenty  by  Bryan  Magee  iJ 
an  effort  to  expand  the  reader'* 
knowledge  and  understanding  or" 
homosexuality  in  men  and  women.' 
Magee  says  that  he  found  out  how 
little  was  known  when  he  produced1 
two  British  television  programs  on 
the  subject ;  he  decided  to  make  al 
thorough  study  and  his  book  is  the- 
result. 

Magee  is  a  humane  and  intelligent' 
man.  but  his  book  is  hardly  a 
thorough  study.  Rarely  has  an  authorJ 
been  able  to  disguise  the  rigors  of  re- 
search so  thoroughly— there  is  no 
documentation  and  the  one  reference 
to  a  professional  journal  is  vague 
enough  to  make  locating  the  item  re- 
ferred to  almost  impossible.  Some- 
times the  discussion  comes  close  to  the 


Mr.  Pickrel,  mho  has  for  many  years 
taught  English  and  ban  managing 
editor  of  the  "Yale  Review"  in  New 
Haven,  is  this  near  visiting  nrofessor 
of  English  at  Smith  College.  He  has 
bean  a  regular  contributor  to  "The 
New  Books"  since  1954. 


RumI  Steinbeck 
UERICA  AND  AMERICANS 


)  From  America's  Nobel  Prize  winner — a  humorous,  af- 
fectionate, realistic  appraisal  of  his  people  and  his 
land.  "The  words  are  a  match  for  the  clearly  superb 
pictures  His  story  is  lively,  provocative,  and  inspir- 
ing."—  w.  g.  Rogers,  Saturday  Review  Syndicate 
17  photographs  in  color,  108  in  black  and  white  $12.50 


Rebecca 
West 

THE  BIRDS  FALL  DOWN 


"A  superb  novel  in  the  grand  manner. ..  The  utterly 
absorbing  question  is  how  Laura  Rowan's  fiery  in- 
nocence will  emerge  from  a  bloody  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  .  .  .  Laura  is  the  most  enchanting  heroine  of 
the  year.  Wings  of  splendor  beat  through  Rebecca 
West's  finest  book." — charles  poore,  N.Y.  Times  $5.95 


GEORGE  C. 
MARSHALL: 

ORDEAL  AND 
HOPE,  1939-1942 

by  FORREST  C.  POGUE 

Foreword  by  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley 

"A  major  piece  of  American  biography."  —  Virginia 
Kirhus  Seri'ice.  This  second  volume  in  the  definitive 
biography  of  General  Marshall  —  based  on  his  own  per- 
sonal papers — gives  the  final  word  on  Pearl  Harbor,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  on  how  Marshall  dealt 
with  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  Not  just  a  record  of  his- 
tory, this  book  IS  history,  explaining  from  the  inside 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  our  time. 

Illustrated  $8.95 


THE  VIKING  PRESS 


LETTERS  OF 
JAMES  JOYCE 

VOLUMES  II  AND  III 

Edited  by 
RICHARD  ELLMANN 


A  rare  treat  for  Joyceans  because  of  the  early  intimate 
material  and  the  unusual  photographs  never  repro- 
duced before.  Together  with  Volume  I,  they  represent 
Joyce's  entire  collected  correspondence. 

Volumes  II  and  III  with  115  halftone  illustrations, 
banded  $25.00  Each  volume  $12.50 

Volume  I.  reissued  with  corrections,  available  sepa- 
rately, $10.00 

Boxed  set  of  Volumes  I,  II,  and  III,  $35.00 


New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


CHINA  by  Emil  Schulthess 

Supplementary  text  by  Emil  Egli,  Edgar  Snow,  and  Harry  Hamm 


Outsize,  superbly  printed,  and  containing  72  pages  of  color  photographs  taken 
within  the  past  three  years,  this  is  not  only  a  tremendous  pictorial  view  of  all 
regions  of  China,  but  the  story  of  its  past,  and  an  assessment  of  its  complexities 
today.  With  220  gruvure  illustrations,  72  in  color.  $25.00 

Only  one  printing  before  Christmas! 
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level  of  truism  (the  lesbian  with  chil- 
dren, Magee  says,  is  "almost  certain" 
"to  have  trouble  with  her  heterosex- 
ual relationships"),  and  the  theoriz- 
ing does  not  achieve  a  very  high  level. 
Magee  thinks,  for  instance,  that  when 
the  nineteenth-century  laws  against 
male  homosexuality  were  passed,  fe- 
male homosexuality  was  not  similarly 
penalized  because  society  was  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  its  existence, 
hut  surely  the  fact  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  laws  were  made  by 
men  and  people  make  laws  against 
what  they  are  afraid  of  (presumably 
no  man  is  afraid  of  being  a  lesbian  ) 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Magee's 
alternative  explanation  that  Queen 
Victoria  refused  to  countenance  a  law 
against  female  homosexuality  because 
she  did  not  think  it  possible  (prob- 
ably apocryphal)  would  hardly  ex- 
plain why  the  laws  on  homosexuality 
followed  the  same  pattern  in  the 
United  States,  where  Queen  Vic- 
toria's influence  on  legislation  was 
entirely  indirect.  (The  evidence  from 
literature  concerning  nineteenth-cen- 
tury attitudes  is  probably  too  deeply 
involved  with  the  psychological  prob- 
lems of  individual  writers  to  be  very 
useful.  Dickens  was  certainly  able  to 
portray  female  homosexuality  far 
more  frankly  than  male,  but  his  some- 
what younger  American  contempo- 
rary Herman  Melville  gave  male  ho- 
mosexuality a  square  and  tellinglook.) 

Magee's  real  Hair  is  for  social  (or 
tax-deductible)  research.  He  has 
talked  to  a  good  many  people  and 
traveled  to  Holland  in  pursuit  of  his 
mystery,  and  he  is  a  good  observer. 
His  book  does  not  live  up  to  the  claims 
that  he  and  his  publisher  make  for  it 
(  "This  is  the  first  book  etc.  etc.'*  i ,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  worthless. 

T//r  Boys  from  Boise  by  John  Gerassi 
the  most  ambitious,  original,  and 
serious  book  here  under  review,  an  at- 
tempt such  as  rarely  appears  to  link 
specific  sexual  phenomena  to  a  speci- 
fic social  structure.  At  least  since 
Kinsey  we  have  been  aware  thai  sex- 
ual attitudes  and  behavior  vary  ac- 
cording to  social  background,  and 
even  earlier  Odum  showed  that  the 
patterns  of  sexual  offenses  differed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
Gerassi  tries  to  demonstrate  how  the 
power  structure  of  a  particular  com- 
munity (the  state  of  Idaho)  was  re- 
lated to  a  particular  sexual  situation 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(exposure  and  prosecution  of  homo- 
sexuals in  Boise  in  1955). 

Gerassi  cannot,  as  it  turns  out, 
demonstrate  his  thesis,  because  the 
essential  link  in  his  argument  is  lack- 
ing. He  tells  us  that  the  power  elite  in 
Idaho,  firmly  entrenched  and  fiercely 
opposed  to  change,  turned  a  situation 
in  Boise  that  was  probably  not  very 
different  from  what  prevails  in  most 
American  cities  of  similar  size,  into  a 
national  scandal  that  sent  several  men 
to  prison  for  long  terms  and  ruined 
many  other  lives— in  an  effort  to  get 
a+  one  powerful  man  who  in  some  way 
posed  a  threat  to  the  status  quo.  But 
since  that  man  was  never  arrested 
(apparently  in  the  end  he  was  too 
powerful  for  the  strategy  to  work), 
who  he  was  and  what  connection  he 
had  either  with  established  power 
structures  or  homosexuality  cannot  be 
demonstrated  without  the  risk  of  legal 
action,  and  Gerassi's  analysis  can 
only  be  accepted  as  an  act  of  faith. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  fault  with  the 
book.  Opinions  will  no  doubt  differ  as 
to  the  justification  of  rehashing  in 
lurid  detail  scandals  of  more  than  a 
decade  ago  that  have  already  hurt 
those  involved.  Certainly  a  more  cir- 
cumspect and  anonymous  summary  of 
events  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
serve  the  book's  purpose,  and  there  is 
little  to  admire  in  the  delicacy  that 
protects  with  a  pseudonym  the  private 
detective  who  played  a  central  role 
in  the  investigations  when  the  real 
names  of  those  he  sent  to  prison  are 
used.  Some  of  the  long  quotations 
from  the  court  record  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  rather  dubious  padding, 
and  not  all  of  Gerassi's  forays  into 
psychiatric  theory  bear  the  unmistak- 
able mark  of  authority. 

Yet  The  Boys  of  Boise  is  a  fascinat- 
ing book.  Even  without  its  keystone, 
the  thesis  has  an  arch  all  right.  The 
picture  of  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  Idaho  is  a  revelat  ion,  and 
partly  by  inadvertence  Gerassi  makes 
what  is  probably  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  can  be  made  against  the 
present  laws  on  homosexuality  (and, 
by  extension,  against  the  present  laws 
on  pornography).  These  laws  cannot, 
stamp  out  or  probably  much  modify 
the  behavior  they  were  drawn  up  to 
eradicate  but  they  are  available  for 
selective  enforcement  for  purposes 
quite  other  than  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  Perhaps  all 
laws  carry   some  such  possibility; 


several  gangsters  of  the  'twenties 
finally  went  to  prison  not  for  running 
rum  or  rubbing  out  the  competitior 
but  for  income-tax  evasion,  and  it  is 
not  unknown  for  Republicans  to  get 
a  disproportionate  share  of  parking 
tickets  in  towns  where  Democrats  an 
in    power.    But    when    laws  an 
chiefly  used  for  selective  enforcement 
against  offenses  other  than  those 
designated  they  should  be  scrapped. 
Probably  the  actual  result  is  often 
enough  the  one  Gerassi  indicates: 
the   real   objective   of   the  power 
strategy  fails  but  in  the  process  a 
number  of  people  are  seriously  dam- 
aged who  were  already  miserable 
enough.  (All  this  runs  counter  to  the 
argument    recently     presented  by 
George  P.  Elliott  in  Harper's;  he  ad- 
vocated keeping  the  laws  against  por- 
nography   on    the    books  without 
enforcing  them,  but  he  forgot  that  as 
long  as  the  laws  remain  on  the  books 
somebody  with  access  to  power  can 
use  them  to  annoy  or  dispose  of  any- 
one he  wants  to  get  out  of  the  way 
for  any  reason  if  that  person  happens 
to  have  or  sell  or  lend  a  dirty  book.)  I 

The  last  book  to  be  considered- 
The  Many  Faces  <>i  Sex— is  an  ingrati- 
ating collection  of  observations,  re- 
flections, little  essays,  and  jokes  put 
together  by  the  distinguished  psycho- 
analyst Theodor  Reik  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  Some  of  Reik's  observa- 
tions surprised  me  at  first  reading;  he 
says,  for  instance,  that  women  have  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  (and  more 
interest  in)  male  genitals  than  men 
have  of  (or  in)  female  genitals.  Yet  • 
Fast's  at  count  of  the  Masters-John- 
son work  shows  that  Reik  is  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  some- 
times be  wrong.  He  makes  the  conven-  | 
tional  assumption  that  women  are 
more  vain  than  men,  but  several  por- 
trait painters,  whose  acquaintance 
with  vanity  is  mere  than  passing,  j 
have  had  the  contrary  impression. 
One  painter  has  observed  that  a 
woman  is  satisfied  with  her  portrait 
if  it  takes  ten  years  ofr  her  age,  but  a 
man  is  never  satisfied:  "1  think  you 
have  caught  the  Napoleon  in  me,"  the 
male  sitter  grudgingly  grants  the 
painter,  "but  have  you  caught  the 
Shelley?"  Oddly  enough,  Reik  shows  j 
a  lively  interest  in  his  own  appear- 
ance, though  he  dislikes  it  intensely. 
Fortunately,  the  self-portrait  that 
emerges  from  his  book  is  far  more 
congenial. 


Men  and  Events  of  History 


Alexander  DeConde 

THE  QUASI-WAR 
The  Politics  and  Diplomacy  of  the 
Undeclared  War  with  France,  1797-1801 

Peace-making  made  fascinating.  Why  this  war  did 
not  happen  helps  illuminate  the  road  toward  peace. 

$10.00 

Dorothy  Whitelock,  David  C.  Douglas, 
Charles  H.  Lemmon,  Frank  Barlow 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 
Its  Setting  and  Impact 

A  masterly  series  of  studies  by  four  distinguished 
historians.  $4.50 

Peter  Laslett 

THE  WORLD  WE  HAVE  LOST 

Life  in  England  before  1700  and  the  beginning  of 
industrialization.  "Abounds  in  revealing  detail... 
challenges  accepted  ideas." — New  Historian  $5.95 
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OTTO  HAHN:  A  SCIENTIFIC 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Introduction  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg 

Cha  i)  man  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

"This  scientific  autobiography  of  one  of  the  co-dis- 
coverers of  nuclear-fission  is  a  document  of  singular 
importance  for  our  atomic  age." — i.  Bernard  cohen, 
Harvard  University.     Photos  and  diagrams.  $7.95 

Dee  Brown 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CENTURY: 
1876 

A  sweeping  panorama  of  America  in  its  Centennial 
year — crowded  with  personalities,  oddities  and  enter- 
taining incidents.  Illustrations.  $7.50 

Roger  L  Williams 

Hi 

Prince  of  the  Gutter  Press 

Wit,  vitriol,  charm,  and  truculance  marked  the  muck- 
raking career  of  this  Paris  journalist  from  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  to  L' Action  Frangaise — perfectly  recap- 
tured in  this  lively  biography.  $6.95 


Sven  Stolpe 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 
A  Spiritual  Portrait 

"Far  and  away  the  best  interpretation  presently 
available  of  the  inner  life  of  Hammarskjold ...  affec- 
tionate yet  discerning." — henry  p.  van  dusen  $3.95 

E.  R.  Chamberlain 

THE  COUNT  OF  VIRTUE 
Giangaleazzo  Visconti,  First  Duke  of  Milan 

The  story  of  a  Renaissance  ruler  who  prefigured 
Machiavelli.  "Vivid  ...  superbly  constructed ...  full  of 
insight." — The  Times  (London)  $5.95 


at  all  bookstores 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  S  SONS 
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Why  do  more  than  300  colleges 
recommend  this  dictionary  for 
classroom  use? 


Because  Funk&Wagnalls  Stand- 
ard®College  Dictionary'  is  the 
most  up-to-date,  authoritative 
college  dictionary  available  to- 
day. It  contains  more  entries 
than  any  comparable  dictionary 
—over  150,000.  You  will  also 
find  in  it  more  of  the  new  words 
that  constantly  enrich  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  and  is  carefully 
arranged  for  quick  reference.  It 
was  recently  published  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  illus- 
trious language  authorities, 
headed  by  Princeton  University 
Professor  Albert  H.  Marckwardt. 
At  all  bookstores:  $6.50,  plain; 
$7.50,  thumb-indexed. 

FUNK&WAGNALLS 

A  Division  of  Reader's  Digest  Books,  inc. 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


More  than  in  date 
alone,  we  are 

HALFWAY 
TO  1984 

Gladwyn  Jebb,  Lord  Gladwyn 

In  this  witty,  incisive  book,  the  former  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  UN  uses  the  political 
situation  of  George  Orwell's  198-4  as  a  frame 
of  reference  in  analyzing  our  own  political 
condition. 

Lord  Gladwyn  shows  that  the  power  blocs 
which  have  emerged  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  seem  to  be  moving  tow  ard  something 
resembling  the  Orwellian  alignment  of  Oce- 
ania, Eurasia,  and  Eastasia.  Hut  he  doc,  nol 
find  this  particularly  discouraging,  and  in 
his  extrapolations  to  I9K4,  he  is  not  only 
stimulating  in  his  suggestions  for  peace,  but 
optimistic.  $3.95  at  your  bookseller 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


A  Selective 
Self-portrait 

by  Robert  Craft 


Virgil  Thomson,  by  Virgil  Thoir 
Knopf,  $7.95. 


This  autobiography  by  the  ranhj 
critic-composer   is   indispensable  t< .. 
anyone  concerned  with  the  contemn- 
rary  musical  scene.  To  others  I  ree  tfr 
mend  its  skillful  characterization,^ : 
the  intellectual  moods  and  its  distor- 
tions between  the  fashion  sympt  is 
and  the  main  lines  of  development 
Paris  and  New  York  between  jfi,,, 
wars.  As  a  chronicle  of  that  perd 
it  is  one  of  the  most  readable  ins- 
istence. Unlike  many  authors  ofv 
dispensable  books,  Mr.  Thomsons 
always  perspicuous,  always  enviaiy 
fluent,  and  nearly  always  engaging 

An  autobiographer  differs  from  s 
book-simulacrum  both  because  of  e 
exigencies  of  artistic  selection  ;ii 
the  discrepancies  between  his  ci 
and  other  people's  versions  of  h  - 
self;  his  "I  am"  is  therefore  a  conv  - 
tion  for  "I  portray  myself  as,"H 
convention  the  reader  generally  \* 
cepts.  The  reader  might  at  times  qut- 
tion  it,  however,  in  connection  vrm 
the  intellectual  character  analyl 
served  up  in  this  book.  The  autfl 
shows  himself  to  be  (and,  I  am  ccfl 
vinced,  is)  an  independent,  one  win 
has  made  his  own  way  in  both  life  a 
art.  At  the  same  time  he  is  intellect.  • 
ally  mondain  and  extravert,  vain  1 
his  place  among  "the  knowing  one;1 
He  records  no  serious  self-doubts 
inner  trials,  whether  or  not  he  w«. 
beset  by  them.  Though  the  reader  do 
not  expect  or  require  Mr.  Thomson 
be  really  intimate,  there  is  a  feelin 
in  vert  heless,  thai  I  he  author  hi 
much  more  about  him  than  he  is  wil 
ing  to  give  in  a  book. 

What  Mr.  Thomson  does  give  is 
well-balanced  view  of  a  career  in  n 
lation  to  its  time.  This  widens  the  aj 
peal  and  vendibility  of  the  book,  c 
course,  but  the  absence  of  the  innl 


A  distinguished  conductor,  Mr.  Crat 
is  also  coauthor,  with  Igor  Stravil 
sky,  of  several  books. 


The  Swivel  Chair 

A  field  guide  for  the  experienced  Indian-giver.  It 
will  tell  him  how  to  identify*  and  ensnare  his  bird. 


Long-billed  booksnatch 

Habitat: 

at  home  at  his  desk,  his 
newspaper  just  laid 
aside. 


D  PEACE  IN  INDOCHINA 

/  Eden,  Earl  of  Avon    $3.00  Cloth, 
$1.65  Paper 

EGRO  AMERICAN  (Volume  7  of  The  Daedalus  Li- 
Edited  by  Talcott  Parsons  and  Kenneth  B.  Clark 

ORMON  ESTABLISHMENT 

;  Turner  $6.00 
ROMISE  OF  AMERICA 

/lorton  Blum  $4.00 

)SE  AND  POWER 

Wilson  $5.00 


Opinionated  woo/el 

Habitat: 

a  publisher's  cocktail  d 
party  talking  shop  with 
the  critics. 


I  EMBEZZLER 

f  Auchincloss  $4.95 

li,  1  ARE  CALLED    Photographs  by  Walker  Evans,  with 
If  traduction  by  James  Agee    $10.00  Cloth 
5  Paper 

OR  DIE    Poems  by  Anne  Sexton 
3  Cloth,     $1.95  Paper 


l«ACT  OF  TIME 

>h  Hempstone  $4.95 


Mute  wild  gabbler 

1\     sexes  identical 


Habitat 

a  house  near  the  flyway. 


OS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  FOREST  Paintings  by  J. 
wick  Lansdowne,  with  Descriptive  Text  by  John  Liv 
ston  $20.00 

E  PETERSON  FIELD  GUIDE  SERIES 

ted  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson 


Common  bookbug 


Habitat: 

party-giving  at  the 
Christmas  tree. 


Bait: 

NEW  ENGLAND  REVISITED:  A  Photographic  Study  by 
Arthur  Griffin,  with  Descriptions  Chosen  and  Edited  by 
David  McCord  $19.95 

THE  BEST  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORIES  1966 

Edited  by  Martha  Foley  and  David  Burnett  $6.00 

VILLAGE  CHRISTMAS 

Miss  Read  $2.95 


Habitat- 
found  escaping  into 
^  nostalgia. 

Wandering  nightjar 


Bait. 

WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL:  Youth,  1874-1900 

Randolph  S.  Churchill  $10.00 

EDUCATION  BY  UNCLES 

Abigail  Adams  Homans  $4.00 

HALIFAX:  The  Life  of  Lord  Halifax 

The  Earl  of  Birkenhead  $8.50 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Martin  Duberman  $8.00 

DIMITRY,  Called  the  Pretender,  Tsar  and  Great  Prince  of 
All  Russia,  1605-160C     Philip  L.  Barbour  $6.95 

A  LAW  UNTO  THEMSELVES:  Twelve  Portraits 

C.  Northcote  Parkinson  $4.95 


identification  diagrams  are 
si  raigh;  (  but  out  of  context  ) 
from  CULTURAI  si  \(,,  a  new 
book  by  the  collaborators  who 
produced  scrap  irony  —  Fe- 
licia Lamport  and  Edward 
Gorey.  Published  in  mid-No- 
vember this  is  a  book  to  add  as 
a  fillip  to  every  gift  on  this  list. 
$3.95 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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7^  *, 


This  is  a 
scientific  and 
political  thriller — 

the  first  biography  of  the 
great  physicist  w  ho  described 
the  structure  of  the  atom  in 
1913,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  trying  to  control  the 
earth-shaking  consequences. 

The  Man,  His  Science,  and 
the  World  1  lies-  Changed 

by  RUTH  MOORE 

•I Sit  pages,  photographs,  drawings 
£6.95  •  now  at  bettor  bookstores 
ALFRED  •  A  •  KNOPF 
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OGDEN  NASH 

hails  "the 
queen  of  all  ^ 
Mother  Geese! 

JUST  PUBLISHED 


II  II 

a  i<  y  1 1  ii  :i<c»<  ><  >jsi 


«AV7viorsJi3  mcic;c;s 


t 


"Likely  to  stand  as  the 
Mother  Goose  for  our  century" 

-  Book  Week 

897  enchanting  illustrations, 
4 OH    rollicking  rhymes. 

RAYMOND  BR1GGS 
THE  MOTHER  GOOSE 
TREASURY 

Just  $7.95  before  January  1. 

At  nil  bookstores  now 
COWARD-McCANN,  INC. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

picture  is  not  entirely  explained  by 
that.  Neither  is  it  entirely  a  matter  of 
choice.  Certain  features  of  the  face 
we  are  shown  are  too  obvious  to  be 
taken  at  face  value.  I  mean,  for  ex- 
ample, the  display  of  self -confidence 
and  the  air  of  knowing  all  along  that 
one  need  only  bide  one's  time  and  keep 
the  pedestal  polished;  and  the  de- 
scriptions, supported  by  quotations  of 
outside  opinion  (Christian  Berard : 
"Virgil  speaks  the  truth"  )',  of  virtues, 
skills,  and  successes;  and,  last  but  far 
from  least,  the  determination  to  avoid 
false  modesty  ("I  remained  for  two 
decades  quite  possibly  the  finest  cho- 
ral conductor  of  them  all  .  .  .";  "I 
wrote  the  best  exam  on  orchestration 
ever  seen  .  .  ." ;  "so  skillful  had  I  lie- 
come  at  all  the  contrapuntal  spe- 
cies .  .  .";  the  Requiem  ".  .  .  exploits 
my  skills  in  choral  treatment  and  li- 
turgical evocation  .  .  ." ;  "The  title 
essay  for  my  next  book  is  probably 
the  best  statement  now  in  print  of 
the  whole  experience  of  hearing  mu- 
sic .  .  .").  As  I  said,  some  of  these 
features  are  exhibited  too  obviously, 
as  though  the  author  badly  needed  to 
believe  them. 

Mr.  Thomson  is,  at  times,  disarm- 
ingly  frank  ("I  thought  perhaps  my 
presence  in  a  post  so  prominent  |  the 
Herald  Tribune]  might  stimulate  the 
performance  of  my  works"),  but  for 
calculated  effects.  Effects  also  govern 
the  frequent  citings  of  adverse  judg- 
ments of  his  work,  unless  I  have  mis- 
understood the  feelings  they  aroused 
in  him.  In  fact,  he  is  warmly  touchy 
about  the  neglect  of  his  music  (as  all 
composers  are)  but  apart  from  that 
the  body  temperature  of  the  book  is 
cool.  No  argument  is  blurred  by  pas- 
sion ;  no  episode  is  soured  by  angry  or 
indignant  notes. 

The  more  surprising,  therefore,  are 
the  author's  periodic  bouts  of  "frus- 
tration grippe."  He  is  never  down  for 
long,  though,  this  lucky-starred  one 
who  "lands  on  his  feet,"  as  he  ob- 
serves of  himself  after  his  safe  exodus 
from  wartime  Frame.  (  Do  I  make 
him  seem  overbearing,  I  wonder?  If 
so,  blame  the  clumsiness  of  my  lan- 
guage; his  language  not  only  saves 
him  f rom  such  imputation  but  is  felic- 
ity itself,  even  when  most  mannered 
and  gay:  "I  practiced  up  a  fine  pre- 
lude and  fugue";  "Harlem  was  full  of 
lovely  people.  So  was  the  WPA.  The 
times  were  for  sweetness  and  joy  in 
work"  though  here  he  sounds  metre 


HERE  ARE  THE  DOCUMENTS  AND  THE 
DISTINGUISHED  COMMENTATORS 

Samuel  Eliot  Monson  on  The  Mayflower  Co 
pact  ■  Lawrence  W.  Towner  on  John  Wmthroh 
Modell  of  Christian  Charity  ■  Edmund  S.  Mi 
gan  on  Mary  Easty's  Petition  of  an  Accus 
Witch  ■  David  M.  Potter  on  Gabriel  Thoma: 
Account  of  Pennsylvania  ■  Leonard  W.  Labar 
on  Benjamin  Franklin's  Father  Abraham's  Spee( 
or,  The  Way  to  Wealth  ■  Wilcomb  E.  Washbi 
on  Logan's  Speech  ■  Henry  Steele  Commag 
on  The  Declaration  of  Independence  ■  Ral 
L.  Ketcham  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  Address 
the  Federal  Convention  ■  Clinton  Rossiter 
George  Washington's  First  Inaugural  Addre 

■  Thomas  C  Cochran  on  Alexander  Hamiltor 
Report  on  Manufactures  ■  Richard  B.  Morris 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  ■  Dum 
Malone  on  Thomas  Jefferson's  First  Inaugur 
Address  ■  Joseph  L.  Blau  on  Jacob  Henry's  I 
Religion  and  Elective  Office  ■  L.  H.  Butteiiie 
on  John  Adams's  What  Do  We  Mean  by  t 
American  Revolution7  ■  Robert  G.  McClosk 
on  John  Marshall's  M'Culloch  v  Maryland 
Dexter  Perkins  on  James  Monroe's  The  Monn 
Doctrine  ■  John  William  Ward  on  Andrew  Jac 
son's  The  Majority  Is  To  Govern  ■  Kenneth  I 
Stampp  on  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  Prospecti 
for  the  Liberator  ■  Robert  E.  Spiller  on  Ral| 
Waldo  Emerson's  American  Scholar  ■  Leona 
W.  Levy  on  Lemuel  Shaw's  Commonwealth 
Hunt  ■  Frederick  B.  Tolles  on  Henry  Dav 
Thoreau's  Civil  Disobedience  ■  Ralph  H.  Gabi 
el  on  Horace  Mann's  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  ■  Ba 
bara  M.  Solomon  on  The  Seneca  Falls  Declar 
tion  of  Sentiments  and  Resolutions  ■  Nelsi 
M.  Blake  on  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  Addre1 
on  the  Divorce  Bill  ■  William  G.  McLoughlin  c 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republ 

■  Paul  W.  Gates  on  The  Homestead  Act  ■  Roy 
Nichols  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  Second  Annu 
Message  to  Congress  ■  John  Hope  Franklin  c 
Abraham  Lincoln's  The  Emancipation  Proclam, i 
tion  ■  Allan  Nevins  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  Tr= 
Gettsyburg  AddressaPaul  M.  Angle  on  Abraha 
Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address  ■  T.  Han. 
Williams  on  Ulysses  S   Grant's  Terms  of  Sul 
render  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  .1 
Harold  M,  Hyman  on  The  Oath  of  Office  ■  Rid 
ard  M.  Dorson  on  The  Ballad  of  John  Henry 
Martin  E.  Marty  on  Mary  Baker  Eddy's  SciencJ 
and  Health  ■  John  Higham  on  Emma  Lazarus' 
The  New  Colossus  ■  Thomas  D  Clark  on  Hem 
W.  Grady's  The  New  South  ■  John  Tracy  Elll 
on  James  Cardinal  Gibbons's  The  Question  (' 
the  "Knights  of  Labor"  ■  Matthew  Josephso 
on  Thomas  Alva  Edison's  On  the  Industrial  R< 
search  Laboratory  ■  Robert  H,  Bremner  o 
Andrew  Carnegie's  Wealth  ■  John  D.  Hicks  o 
the  People's  Party  Platform  a  Ray  Allen  Bi 
lington  on  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  The  Sif 
nificance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  Histor 

■  John  E.  Jeuck  on  Richard  Warren  Sears'! 
Cheapest  Supply  House  on  Earth  ■  Carl  W.  Cor 
dit  on  Louis  H  Sullivan's  The  Tall  Office  BuilC 
mg  Artistically  Considered  ■  Richard  Hofstadte 
on  William  Jennings  Bryan's  "Cross  of  Gold' 
Speech  ■  Walter  Johnson  on  William  Alia 
White's  What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas7  ■  Lot 
L.  Fuller  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr.'s  Th- 
Path  of  the  Law  ■  Lawrence  A  Cremm  on  Johl] 
Dewey's  My  Pedagogic  Creed  ■  Ernest  R.  Ma 
on  Albert  Jeremiah  Beveridge's  The  March  o 
the  Flag  ■  Malcolm  P.  McNair  on  John  Wana 
maker's  On  the  Department  Store  ■  Richard  C 
Wade  on  Ja<  ob  Riis's  Introduction  to  The  Batth 
with  the  Slum  ■  Arthur  Mann  on  Lincoln  Stef  1 
fen's  The  Shame  of  the  Cities  ■  Paul  A.  Freunt 
on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr  's  Two  DissentJ 
ing  Opinions  ■  John  P,  Roche  on  William  L 
Riordan's  Plunkitt  of  Tammany  H.tll  ■  Sidney 
Hook  on  William  James's  Pragmatism  ■  Eltinp 
E,  Morrison  on  Theodore  Roosevelt's  The  New 
Nationalism  ■  Wmthrop  S.  Hudson  on  Walter 
Rauschenbusch's  Prayers  of  the  Social  Awak- 
ening ■  Daniel  Bell  on  Frederick  W  Taylor's 
On  Scientific  Management  ■  Walter  Muir  White- 
hill  on  Calvin  Coolidge's  Have  Faith  in  Massa- 
chusetts ■  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason  on  Louis  D. 
Brandeis's  The  Curse  ol  Bigness  ■  Arthur  S. 
Link  on  Wood  row  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points" 
Addiess  ■  John  A.  Garraty  on  Henry  Cabot 
lodge's  Speech  on  the  League  of  Nations  ■ 
Thomas  Pyles  on  H  L  Mencken's  Preface  to 
The  American  Language  ■  Irvin  G.  Wyllie  on 
Herbert  Hoover 's  On  American  Individualism 

■  Mark  Schorer  on  Sine  bur  Lewis's  The  Ameri- 
can Fear  of  Literature  ■  Frank  Freidel  on 
franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  First  Inaugural 
Address  ■  William  E  Leuchtcnburg  on  ftanklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  '  Quarantine"  Address  ■ 
Donald  Fleming  on  Albert  Einstein's  Letter  to 
franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  ■  Max  Lerner  on 
Wendell  L.  Wlllkle'S  One  World  ■  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau  on  The  Marshall  Plan  ■  Herbert 
Feis  on  Harry  S  Truman's  The  Point  IV  Program 

■  Richard  Ellmann  on  William  Faulkner's  Speech 
on  Acceptance  of  the  Nobel  Prize  ■  Harry  W. 
Jones  on  the  Supreme  Court's  Brown  v  Board 
of  Education  ot  Topeka  ■  James  MacGrcgor 
Burns  on  John  F.  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address 

■  Oscar  Handlin  on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Ad- 
dress  on  Voting  Rights  ■  Clarence  t.  Ver  Stecg, 
C  Herman  Pritchctt,  Arthur  Schlesingcr,  Jr., 
David  Fellman  J  A  C.  Grant,  Philip  B.  Kurland, 
Alfred  H.  Kelly,  Milton  R.  Konviti,  Francis  A. 
Allen  on  The  Constitution 
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AMERICA'S 
FAMILY 
ALBUM 

The  gift  book 
for  all  seasons 

AN  AMERICAN  PRIMER 


Over  1000  pages  of  the  declara- 
tions, speeches,  songs,  poems,  mus- 
ings, slogans,  proclamations  and 
broadsides  that  have  built  anil 
continued  to  shape  our  American 
traditions. 

Here  is  a  gift  hook  with  mean- 
ing for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  America  ...  a  brilliant 
selection  of  words  that  have 
proved  mightier  than  the  sword... 
the  words  in  which  the  idea  and 


ideals  of  America  have  been  most 
clearly  voiced. 

Over  the  past  six  years.  83  famed 
historians  have  sought  out  the  vi- 
tal foundations  of  America,  the 
bones  and  sinews  on  which  our 
country  was  built  —  from  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement;  from  John  Marshall 
to  the  Marshall  Plan:  from  the 
Petition  of  an  Accused  Witch  to 
an  1  894  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue: 
from  Edison  on  Industrial  Re- 
search to  the  famous  Einstein  let- 
ter to  FDR.  Included  are  all  the 
formal  documents  of  our  history, 
away  from  the  frames  of  hallowed 
tradition,  presented  in  a  way  that 
removes  the  encrustment  of  time 
and  makes  them  breathe  again. 

Each  selection  has  a  brilliantly  in- 
formative foreword  anil  postscript 
which  discovers  for  you  the  at- 
titudes of  the  times,  the  politics, 
the  emotions  and  the  people  that 
brought  these  documents  to  life. 
You  sec  the  documents  in  per- 
spective and  find  the  remarkable 
difference  between  the  intentions 
Of  the  history-makers  and  what 
they  actually  achieved.  The  index 
of  familiar  historical  phrases, 
ilonc    m  ikes  it   m  essential  ref- 


erence volume.  Introduce  yourself 

—  and  everyone  on  this  year's  gift 
list  —  to  this  proud  achievement  in 
publishing  that  offers  a  full  pan- 
orama of  the  aspirations  and 
achievements  of  America. 

"  One  of  the  most  significant  books 
of  the  year  ...  as  absorbing  as 
the  best  of  modern  historical  writ- 
ing .  .  .  The  variety  of  selections 
mirrors  the  complexity  of  modern 
life  .  .  .  extravagantly  handsome 
slip-covered  two-volume  format, 
complete  with  an  index  of  signifi- 
cant phrases  from  the  text." 

—  Chicago  Tribune  hooks  today 

"This  is  not  only  a  work  which 
broadens  the  reader,  but  an  ex- 
perience of  drama,  venture  and 
conflict,  in  tone  and  spirit,  not  too 
different  from  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  day." 

—  Los  Angeles  Times 

Prc-Christmas  price  -  $14.95 
After  Dee.  31,  1966  -  $17.50 

More  than  1000  pages, 
two  volumes 

Mote  than  345  years  of 
America's  History 

Complete  index  of 
familiar  quotations 


75th  Year 
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In  Canada:  University  of  Toronto  Press 
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The  joyous  autobiography  of  a 
man  who  rose  above  physical 
handicaps  to  become  one  of  the 
most  respected  authors  of  our  time 


Earl  Schenck  Miers 

THE  TROUBLE  BUSH 

"Earl  Miers  could  not  write  a  dull  book.  This  is 
fascinating,  witty,  important  to  all  human  be- 
ings; sad,  yes;  raising  some  tough  community 
questions  which  we  cannot  shrug  off.  Important 
book  and  hard  to  lay  aside  once  you  begin  to 
read."— Lillian  Smith 


$5.95  at  all  bookstores 

RAND  M.NALLY 

l'.O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  60680 


Beginning  on  ( Christmas  I  , 
and  through  the  changing  seasons 
of  the  next  four  years,  Helen 
and  Adrian  Hoover  observed  .i 
whitctail  buck  ami  his  family 
at  close  quarters.  This  wilderness 
rale  of  their  relationship  —  not 
as  "master-and-pet"  hut  as  fellow 
inhabitants  of  the  Minnesota 
bush  countrv  —  reveals  much 
about  the  life  cycle  of  the  deer 
and  other  creatures  in 
their  world.  v 


THE  GIFT 
OF  THE  DEER 

by  HELEN  HOOVER 

with  pen-and-ink  drawings 
by  Adrian  I  Ioo\  cr 
54.95  •  now  at  belter  bookstores 
ALFRED -A- KNOPF 


The  first 
comprehensive 
study  of  the  town 
in  American  history 


by  PAGE  SMITH 


A  "collective  biography"  of 
the  American  town  from  its 
birth  in  New  England  in  the 
1600's  to  its  decline  into  an 
urban  dependency  in  the 
1960's  —  its  ideologies  and 
idiosvnerasics,  its  structure, 
its  place  in  American  litera- 
ture, and  its  influence  on  its 
_citizcns  and  on  the  shape  of 
the  nation. 

$6.95  •  now  at  better  bookstotes 

ALFRED  •  A  •  KNOPFjVfc* 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

like  a  certain  Japanese  command; 
on  the  River  Kwai. ) 


rvuee  ^rwKc  >-o:vvkc  ^vckk 


In  some  biographies  the  reader 
tempted   to  skip  the   family  ha  . 
ground.  To  do  that  here,  eliminat: ; 
the  hero's  early  days  in  Arcadn 
Missouri,  would  be  to  rob  Mr.  Thci- 
son's  discovery  of  Paris  of  its  cj- 
trasting  force  (and,  incidentally,") 
remove  the  setting  of  the  book's  bit 
quip,  Thomson  mere  on  first  hearip  | 
John  Cage's  prepared  piano:  "]ki 
pretty  but  f  never  would  have  thoiifjt 
of  doing  it").  Paris  discovered,  tpf 
story  centers  there,  then  moves  bsjci 
and  forth  to  New  York,  while  the  K\ 
thor,  comparing  the  two  cities,  ispi 
his  epigrammatic  best.  Some  of  \\ 
pictures  are  enlarged  for  detail  wji 
excerpts  from  his  own  newsletters! 
the   time,  and  all  of  them  are  enl  - 
ened  with  thumbnail  portraits.  G- 
trude  Stein  is  his  most  vivid  subje, 
and  a  new  view  of  her  is  expo.' I 
(and  an  old  score  settled)  simply 
printing  her  correspondence  concei- 
ing  the  financial  arrangements 
their  collaboration.  At  no  time  duri : 
these  negotiations  does  she  risk  il 
use  of  the  Stein  style,  but  though  1 
prose  parses  as  it  never  does  oth'  • 
wise  the  woman  behind  it  shows  hi- 
self  as  hard  as  nails. 

A  number  of  aesthetic  formulaticji 
are  found  along  the  way.  Mr.  Tho  • 
son  invokes  a  "spontaneity  which  ci 
be  original  if  it  comes  from  self-ec- 
tainment."  He  believes,  too,  that  "i:U 
text  is  set  correctly  for  the  sound  of  . 
the  meaning  will  take  care  of  itsel: ' 
Then,  as  a  film  composer— for  he  is I 
man    of    parts-Mr.    Thomson  su 
scribes  to  the  theory  that  "landsca 
should  be  rendered  through  the  mus 
of  its  people."  What  he  divulges  oft 
own  composing  procedures  is  less  si 
isfactory  and  not  always  plausil 
("1  let  the  piece  write  itself").  I 
explains  nothing  by  stating  that 
selects    chords    "for    their  tens: 
strength,"  or  by  telling  us  that  r. 
"skill  was  to  be  employed  not  for  pr 
tec-ting  composers  who  bad  invest' 
in  the  dissonant  manner.  .  .  ."  Who 
dissonant  manner?  f  1  here  are  many 
and  were  its  "investors"  in  need 
Mr.  Thomson's  protection?  And  wh 
are  we  to  make  of  the  following?  "B 
fore  I  could  lay  out  the  score  I  had 
decide   what    instruments   to  use 
Well,  yes,  goodness  me,  you  certain 
would  have  to  do  that. 


Your  old  atlas  is  43%  wrong! 

—  and  that's  a  big  handicap  even  for  a  bright  youngster 


H.immnnil  publishes  four  New  Perspective  Aliases  just  in  time  for  Christmas  Riving. 


Fxprrls  estimate  the  alias  in  .in  average 
home  has  been  (here  ten  years.  Some  even 
longer.  At  least  41%  of  the  information 
fnames,  boundaries,  census  data  and  eco- 
nomii  farts)  doesn't  mean  a  thing  anymore. 
Youi  old  atlas  is  of  little  help  in  today's 
rompi-titive  si  hools  —  in  business,  or  even 
jnsi  browsing. 

Now,  with  thorough  scholarship  and 
stunning  graphics  Hammond  introdures 
foui  brand  new  aliases  and  a  totally  new 
ronrept  in  atlas  design.  Everything  about 
a  country  01  state  is  in  one  plare.  Every- 
thing. I lif  maps,  indexes,  economit  data, 
<cnsiis  figures,  even  the  gazetteer.  All  on 
<  onset  utive  pagi  'S.  All  up-l<  i-dale. 

Willi  any  othei  atlas  you  skip  luck 
and  forth  between  se<  lions  Not  with  new 
I  lammonds. 

four  years  of  work  and  more  than  a 


million  dollars  went  into  this  revolutionary 
new  series. 

New  frontiers  in  map  making 

The  magnificent  maps  feature  a  new 
method  ot  coloration  and  modern,  legible 
type  faces  tor  easy  reading  ol  the  wealth 
ol  information.  And  all  maps  f,i<  e  the  same 
way.  You  never  turn  the  hook  sideways. 

With  special  map  paper  and  hand- 
some cloth  bindings,  Hammond  New  Per- 
spective Atlases  will  last  through  years  of 
constant  use. 

"Give  the  world"  to  someone  Your- 
self, too.  Invaluable  as  a  business  gift.  So 
much  so  ili.it  even  before  publication, 
thousands  ot  New  Perspei  live  Atlases  were 
reserved  foi  business  giving. 

At  youi  bookstore.  What  in  the  world 
are  you  wailing  for? 


Medallion  World  Atlas* 

Material  for  each  continent,  country,  stati 
and  province  placed  on  pages  adjoining 
maps.  A  to  /  index  contains  more  thar 
110,000  entries.  Special  section  on  uni 
verse,  earth  and  man.  Full  color.  113A"s 
15'A".  4u4  pages.  $19.9^ 

Ambassador  World  Atlas* 

The  famous  Ambassador  in  a  new,  kirge^l 
si/e.  320  pages  of  full  color,  with  maps 
index,  flags  for  ea<  h  area  grouped  as  com- 
plete unit.  A  to  X  index.  Tallies  of  work  | 
statistics.  113A"  x  IS 'A".  365  pages.  S14.9V 

Citation  World  Atlas* 

The  finest  popular-priced  atlas.  Maps, 
index,  flags,  f.uts  —  everything  tor  each 
continent,  country,  state  and  province  on 
adjoining  pages.  A  to  /  index  ol  political 
and  physit  al  entries.  World  stalistn  s  9Va"1 
x  1. .»'/?".  ((.4  pages  S7.9S 

International  World  Atlas 

A  moderately-pri<  ed  atlas  designed  for 
world-wide  use,  covering  .ill  continents, 
( i >u nines  and  provinces.  Full  color.  9V2" X  I 
12 V2".  208  pages.  $4.9r> 


HAmORD 

INCOR  PO  RAT  E  D 
Maplewood,  New  Jersey 

'Additional  iprtionv  C"l.i7etterr—  Index,  source  material  map  projections, 
distance  tallies,  explanation  of  map  symbols,  glossary  of  abbreviations, 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

•f  i  roundup  chapters  ramble  a  bit, 
tilig  and  ends,  but  the  very 
ijiffers  valuable  comment  on  the 
cui  nt  scene,  as  well  as  a  barometric 
faJast.  Mr.  Thomson  argues  the 
neJ  for  both  a  comparative  musicol- 
ojoid  a  musical  sociology,  a  "clan- 
Ac!  on  of  music's  varied  roles  in  our 
eiJzation."  And  he  enters  an  elo- 
t  plea  for  the  "recognition  of  art 
Jirtists  as  national  wealth."  Who, 
aight  suggest,  could  more  ably 
!  a  bureau  of  the  arts  in  further- 
ihese  aims  than  Virgil  Thomson? 
not  only  serve  it  but  adorn,  for 
gh  he  compares  himself  to  a 
"Jrmy  petrel."  in  his  freshman  days 
an  e  "Trib."  he  was  then  and  still  is 
a  I'd  of  some  very  fine  plumage. 


DOKS  IN  BRIEF 

Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

Fiction 

.  Matter  of  Time,   by  Jessamyn 

J'he  basic  situation  in  this  novel  is 
Ing  to  put  some  people  off  and  it's  a 
m.  Two  mature  women,  sisters,  the 
linger  one  dying  of  cancer,  are 
t  nding  her  last  autumn  together  in 
I  dying  sister's  house  in  the  desert. 
1  their  nightly  talks,  with  height- 
I ;d  perception  when  the  pain-killers 
[i  drugs  have  started  to  take  hold, 
:y  talk  and  reconstruct  from  two 
ints  of  view  their  childhood  and 
nily  life.  It  is  a  rich  and  exhilarat- 
I?  story.  It  is  a  profoundly  American 
fe— as  American  as  the  cottage  pud- 
lg  and  middy  blouses  that  are  part 
it.  It  is  often  very  funny.  It  weaves 
tst  tense  into  present  and  present 
to  past  in  a  pattern  remarkably  re- 
aling  of  what  things  change  in 
:ople  and  in  human  relationships 
id  what  do  not.  Miss  West  seems  to 
;  saying  in  an  original  and  effective 
ay  that  the  imminent  presence  of 
Leath   does   not   change,   but  only 
lightens,  what  was  in  people  from 
ie  beginning,  and  she  says  it  in  an 
ffectionate,  wise,  earthy  story,  laced 
'ith  humor,  and  definitely  on  the  side 
f  the  human  race. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $5.75 


I  thought  I  had  read  the 
news  that  day-until 
I  read  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


Sets*40 


When  I  finished  reading  my  local  newspaper  that  evening  and  turned 
to  the  Monitor,  what  a  surprise  I  got! 

You  see,  I  had  never  read  the  Monitor  before,  although  I'd  certainly 
heard  of  its  reputation.  I  knew  that  no  paper  in  the  world  was  more 
respected.  Now  that  I  think  back,  I  believe  that  is  probably  what  scared 
me  off.  I  think  I  felt  the  Monitor  might  be  kind  of  stuffy  and  high-brow 
and  hard  to  read. 

But  that  evening  I  felt  like  reading  an  extra  newspaper  to  help  keep 
me  company  while  my  wife  was  out  shopping  and  picked  up  a  copy  on 
the  way  home  from  work. 

I'm  thankful  I  did.  Because  the  Monitor  showed  me  I  hadn't  read 
half  of  the  news  that  day.  And  the  part  I  had  read  was  probably  the  less 
interesting  part ! 

It  was  almost  hard  to  believe  that  the  Monitor  wasn't  talking  about 
some  other  day,  perhaps  in  the  future! 

Here  was  a  late  story  on  new  tensions  in  Africa.  And  new  word  on 
the  Chinese-Russian  split.  And  a  story  on  the  Republicans'  secret  plans 
for  the  next  Presidential  election  -  why  had  I  missed  that  one  before? 
And  here  in  the  sports  section  was  a  witty  story  on  major  league  spring 
training. 

The  Monitor  is  easy  to  read.  Of  course,  it  always  treats  me  as  an  in- 
telligent adult.  But  you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  on  anything  to  read 
it  —  because  the  Monitor  always  explains. 

And  my  wife  also  likes  the  way  it  deals  with  fashions  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Throughout  this  newspaper  is  news  that  we  read  with  real  interest. 

We're  still  taking  our  local  paper,  because  it  provides  good  coverage 
of  the  news  around  here.  But  we  wouldn't  be  without  our  Monitor  - 
we're  the  kind  of  people  who  hate  to  miss  anything. 

(A  year's  subscription  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  costs  $24. 
You  can  receive  a  special  trial  subscription  of  100  issues  for  just  $3.93 
—  less  than  4^  a  copy.  That's  half  the  usual  price.) 


Dear  Christian  Science  Monitor:  I'd  like  to  try  this  thorough, 
interesting  paper. 

Send  me  100  issues  of  the  Monitor  (6  days  a  week  for  about  4 
months).  I  understand  I  pay  just  $3.93.  That's  less  than  44  a 
copy  —  half  the  usual  price.  Thanks  for  the  savings! 


Name- 
Street. 


-State- 


City  

□  Check  or  m  o.  enclosed       □  Bill  me  later  H5 

Mail  coupon  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Box  125,  Astor  Station, 
Boston,  Mass.  02123 


.Zip. 
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Gifts  That  Remain 


Architecture  A9A9A9^5 


Philip  Johnson:  Architecture  1949-1965 


Superb  photographs  record  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  most  exciting 
architect  of  our  day  -  designer  of  the  New  York  State  Theater  at  Lincoln 
(  enter.  This  handsome  volume  contains  a  critical  introduction  by  Henry 
Russell  Hitchcock,  51  full-color  illustrations  -  and  31  drawings  and  plans 
—  of  major  Johnson  buildings,  and  a  complete  chronology  and  bibliography. 

S !  5.00 


Monks,  Nuns,  and  Monasteries 


By  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL.  Art  lovers  and  travelers  will  be  enthralled  by 
this  dazzling  picture-and-text  tour  of  the  world  s  most  beautiful  and  intrigu- 
ing monasteries.  "What  a  noble  subject  it  is!  Mr.  Sitwell  is  admirable  in 
mapping  its  scope  and  charting  its  depth."-  New  York  Times  Hook  Review. 
8  pages  of  glowing  full-color  plates  and  96  pages  of  monochromes.  $12.50 


An  Island  to  Myself 


By  TOM  NEALE.  For  everyone  who  dreams  of.  living  on  an  island  alone  — 
the  fascinating  story  of  one  man  who  did.  "A  most  unusual  and  rewarding 
book."-  Chicago  Tribune.  "An  unusual  saga  of  one  man's  line  madness,  of 

Everyman's  dream  come  true  \  simple  and  moving  modern  Robinson 

(  ruxoe."  -  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  S4  95 


My  Appalachia:  a  reminiscence 


By  REBECCA  CAUDILL.  The  author  of  A  Certain  Small  Shepherd  takes  an 
unforgettable  journey  through  Appalachia,  past  and  present.  Her  vivid  nar- 
rative is  punctuated  by  Edward  Wallowitch's  striking  photographs  of  the 
landscape  and  its  people.  $4  95 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

La  Chamade,  by  Franchise  Sag 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  l, 
would,  in  a  way,  and  not  surprisii  y 
give  away  the  plot  and  tone  of  j 
new  novel  by  the  author  of  Bon  i, 
Tristesse.  Though  in  the  end  it  is  o 
the  story  (  reasonably  predictable  $ 
much  as  the  perceptions  and  r&c 
tions  along  the  way  and  a  classic  e 
gance  of  style  that  give  the  booi  t: 
interest  and  its  delicate  melancl  y 
It  is  a  story  of  French  society  in  i 
temporary  Paris— of  a  passionate  V< 
affair  between  the  young  mistresk 
a  rich,  fifty-year-old  businessman  lit 
the  kept  young  man  of  a  rich  mide 
aged  woman  of  that  society.  0i 
ously  it  is  a  tale  of  manners,  notaj 
theme  or  a  big  screen  in  tod's 
world,  but  even  if  satiric  it  man; - 
to  be  touching  and  to  leave  bet  c 
challenging  sidelights  on  the  ]'r- 
petual  human  comedy:  "And  wit 
better  memory  can  adolescence  le  e 
behind  it  than  that  of  a  long  and  if 
der  lie  told  to  other  people,  to  t 
future,  and  often  to  oneself?" 

Dutton,  $;:5 

The  Country  of  Love,  by  Mali! 

Redfield. 

It  is  probably  unfair  to  tump  e 
this  book  with  La  Chamade,  but  bll 
are  called  "novels"  and  on  read  g 
them,  by  chance,  in  sequence,  one  d  3 
rather  go  from  one  set  of  beds  to  I 
other  and  comparison  almost  foi I 
itself  upon  one.  This  story  of  an  ac'l 
terous  love  affair  between  a  thiil- 
year-old  California  divorcee,  come? 
New  York  to  find  a  new  life,  antjl 
married  businessman  twenty  ye.jJ 
her  senior  is  much  farther  from  Mt 
Sagan's  country  of  love  than  Nj 
York  is  from  Paris.  Actually  I  1  } 
this  one  better  though  admiring  I 
less.  It  reads  with  the  intensity  aJ 
immediacy  of  a  well-written  persoij 
letter  and  is  sensitive,  and,  one  fed 
true— much  more  deeply  felt  withe; 
ever  being  tasteless,  than  La  Cl\ 
made— but  it  lacks  the  transcendi  1 
elixir  of  form  and  style  which  lit} 
reportage  into  literature. 

Doubleday,  $3,1 

The  Captain,  by  Jan  do  Ilartog. 

Mr.  de  Hartog  returns  to  one  of  k 
favorite  subjects— the  men  who  ma 
ned  the  Dutch  and  other  Allied  tu 
as  rescue  boats,  who  convoyed  supp 
ships  from  Iceland  to  Murmansk  i 
World  War  II.  And  he  makes  th 


[  BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

iof  an  awesomely  terrible  and 
theater  of  war  a  polemic,  a  cri 
%r,  not  just  for  peace  but  for  an 
pacifism.  One  can  quarrel  with 
Inclusion  but  not  with  his  pro- 
mt's right  to  it.  Like  everything 
iiithor  writes,  it  is  a  compelling 
(from  start  to  finish,  as  down-to- 
as  it  is  romantic,  as  full  of 
cowardice  as  of  his  heroics,  and 
•rible  and  tough  as  it  is  beautiful 
ender,  but  completely  irresist- 
5  narrative  throughout, 
•haps  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  book  is  de  Hartog's  de- 
;ion  of  a  night's  leave  in  Halifax 
the  absolute  horror  of  slaughter 

■  :atastrophe  recently  experienced 
Jie  Atlantic.  Somehow  he  makes 
;| funny  and  compassionate  an  epi- 

■  as  can  be  imagined,  with  the 
|  people  of  Halifax  doing  all  in 
I  power  to  make  the  merchantmen 
I  welcome— with  results  almost  en- 

■  \  ludicrous.  But  the  Captain's 
Inent  is  serious:  "So  much."  he 
I  on  departing,  "for  shore  leave  in 
lirld  at  peace;  I  had  felt  like  a 
It  revisiting  the  living."  It  is  a 
li  that  haunts  the  remaining  half 
[his  exciting  and  affecting  novel. 

k  of  the  Month  for  January. 

Atheneum,  $5.95 

Nonfiction:  Boston  Crime 

•  Boston  Strangler,  by  Gerold 
nk. 

from  June  1062  to  November  1963 
ton  and  its  suburbs  were  terrified 
a  series  of  stranglings,  all  of  them 
single  women,  most  of  them  (but 
all  I  elderly,  most  of  them  (though 
all  I  living  alone.  Finally,  after  the 
■ticularly  sadistic  murder  and  rape 
nineteen-year-old  Mary  Sullivan 
le  thirteenth  strangling  in  eighteen 
nths  i    on   the   day   after  Presi- 
lt  Kennedy's  assassination,  drastic 
ps  were  taken  by  Attorney  General 
ward  W.  Brooke,  Jr.  His  office,  the 
!?hest  law-enforcement  office  in  the 
iite,  took  over  the  investigations, 
[ting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
tin  S.  Bottomly  in  charge  of  co- 
dinating  all  activities  on  all  levels, 
lis  book,  by  a  veteran  reporter  and 
agrapher,  is  the  story  of  the  crimes, 
the  men  who  tried  to  solve  them, 
the  methods  used  to  track  down  the 
spects,  from  computers  to  hypno- 
sts,  and  of  the  suspects  themselves, 
rhe  wonder  is  that  there  were  so 


A  Joy  To  Open 


Yankee  Nomad 
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Yankee  Nomad:  A  photographic  odyssey 

By  DAVID  DOUGLAS  DUNCAN.  Introduction  by  John  Gunlhcr.  A  pano- 
ramic memoir  of  one  man's  incredibly  adventurous  life  —  and  our  own 
incredibly  eventful  times  —  by  the  great  20th  century  photographer  who 
revealed  Picasso's  Phassos.  Over  500  magnificent  photographs  in  full  color 
and  black  and  white.  Order  now  at  Special  Introductory  Price  of  $19.95. 

(  Regular  List  Price:  $23.00) 

Robert  Frost:  the  early  years,  1874-iois 

By  LAWRANCE  THOMPSON.  One  of  the  year's  major  literary  events- 
Volume  I  in  the  official  biography  of  America's  greatest  poet.  "An  authorita- 
tive and  loving  book." — James  Dl(  ki  > .  Atlantic.  672  pages.  Illustrated. 

SI  2.50 


The  Art  of  Cuisine 

By  HENRI  DE  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  and  MAURICE  JOYANT.  Toulouse- 
Lautrec's  famous  private  cookbook  is  at  last  available  in  English,  and  it's 
illustrated  throughout  with  two-  and  four-color  drawings  b>  the  master 
gourmet-artist  himself.  A  spectacular  gift!  Order  now  at  Special  Introductory 
Price  of  $12.95.  (Regular  List  Price:  $15.00) 

Mambas  and  Man-Eaters:  a  hunters  story 

By  C.  J.  P.  IONIDES.  "lonides  is  a  fabulous  original,  the  last  of  his  kind  left 
in  Africa.  .  .  .  For  nature  bufTs  and  animal  lovers  this  is  a  book  not  to  be 
missed,  offering  a  thrill  or  a  shock  on  every  page. "-  Saturday  Review  Syndi- 
cate. Illustrated.  $5.95 
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The  ideal  Christmas 
gift  for  the 
family  that  reads 

Harper's 


. . .  the  new 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
UNABRIDGED 

The  word  authority  that  serves 
your  library,  schools  and 
colleges,  courts  of  law,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

This  Christmas  treat  your  family  to  an  in- 
spiring gift  that  will  he  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  years  to  come. 

Give  them  the  new  Merriam- Webster 
Unabridged.  It  answers  more  questions 
about  today's  language  than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. The  only  completely  new  un- 
abridged that  includes  100.000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  in  its  450,000  entries. 

Only  with  Webster's  Third  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  will  you  gain  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  new  words,  new  mean- 
ings in  science,  technology,  and  today's 
English  language  in  general. 

This  Christmas  give  the  new  Merriam- 
Webster  Unabridged  for  your  family  to  use, 
explore,  and  enjoy.  $47.50  at  leading  depart- 
ment, book,  and  stationery  sloies  Compact 
India-paper  editions  slightly  higher.  "  'G.&C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01 101. 

WARNING:  Don't  be  misled  by  big  dic- 
tionaries said  lo  be  "unabridged."  Only 
Webster's  Third  New  International  lias 
450,000  entries  with  100,000  new  words 
and  new  meanings.  This  is  the  word  author- 
ity of  your  library,  schools,  courts  of  law, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Ollice. 

Insist  on  this  genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 
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many  who  might  have  been  the  mur- 
derer, for  there  were  in  all  cases  no 
witnesses,  no  forced  entry,  and  there- 
fore no  fingerprints,  no  thefts,  no  con- 
sistent apparent  motivation,  even  sex, 
to  fit  all  the  stranglings. )  It  ends  with 
the  strange  and  haunting  outcome- 
one  can't  say  resolution,  even  now, 
though  the  murderer  seems  to  be  un- 
questionably in  custody.  For  all  its 
gruesome  sordidness  it  is  frpfn  many 
angles  a  fascinating  narrative.  There 
is  a  many-faceted  story  here  of  such 
sociological,  psychological,  and  per- 
haps even  political  significance  as 
cannot  be  ignored. 

New  American  Library,  $5.95 

Biography  Plus 

A  Law  Unto  Themselves:  Twelve 
Portraits,  by  C.  Northcote  Parkin- 
son. 

The  author  of  Parkinson's  Law 
writes  of  nine  distinguished  men  and 
two  women  he  has  known  well  (the 
twelfth  portrait  is  what  emerges  of 
himself  from  these  eleven).  Each 
person  is  of  very  special  interest  in 
him-  or  herself  but  each  has  been 
chosen  for  inclusion  here  because  of 
the  influence  exercised  over  the  au- 
thor—though as  he  insists  in  the 
preface,  "while  other  people  have  in- 
fluenced me  up  to  a  point,  I  have  al- 
ways been,  and  am  likely  to  remain, 
a  law  unto  myself."  With  such  a  sub- 
jective criterion  of  choice  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  of  these  sketches  will 
be  more  interesting  than  others.  I 
particularly  enjoyed  the  portrait  of 
William  Edward  Parkinson  (his 
father),  of  Sir  Arthur  Bryant,  and  of 
Sibyl  Hathaway  (Dame  of  Sark),  in 
which  appears  also  T.  H.  White,  the 
last  two  of  whom  serve  to  introduce 
his  conclusions : 

First  of  these  is  that  people  of 
great  ability  and  I  scarcely  mention 
anyone  whose  ability  was  less  than 
exceptional  do  not  emerge,  as  a  rule 
from  the  happiest  background.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes, 
I  would  conclude  that  ability,  al- 
though hereditary,  is  improved  by  an 
early  measure  of  adversity  and  im- 
proved again  by  a  later  measure  of 
success. 

My  second  conclusion  must  he  that 
ability  is  less  specialized  than  we  are 
often  tempted  to  suppose.  .  .  . 

My  third  and  last  conclusion  is 
that  no  real  harrier  exists  between 
thought    and    action,    between  the 
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GOD  IS  DEAD: 
THE  ANATOMY 
OF  A  SLOGAN 

Kenneth  M.  Hamilton 

"Your  new  book  .  .  .  em- 
bodies a  clarity  and  grace 
which  I  shall  never  attain 
and  I  think  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  so  , 
responsible,  and  fair."— Thomas  J.  J.  Alti  r 
A  provocative  reply  to  the  God-ls-Dead  tl  • 
logians— already  in  its  second  printing. 

Paperback,  86  pages,  $W 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE 
JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Lester  De  Koster 

"...  a  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted monograph  . . .  calm 
and  gentle  analysis  .  .  . 
sets  forth  the  thesis,  not 
merely  that  Christianity 
and  Birchism  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  one 
another,  but  that  they  are 
inimical."  —  National 
Review.  Paperback,  46 
pages,  $.75 

RELIGION  AND  THE 
SCHOOLS 

Nicholas  Wolterstorf 

This  fresh  and  penetrat]; 
look  at  the  education'? 
all  American  children  i 
a  truly  pluralistic  soci 
faces  the  vital  questior : 
how  men  of  diverse  I 
ligions  can  live  togetl 
in  peace  and  justice. 
Paperback,  48  pages,  $ 


THE  ANATOMY  OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

James  Daane 

"...  a  most  timely  little 
book.  Hopefully  it  will  be 
read  widely  and  exercise  a 
far-reaching  influence  in  the 
thinking  and  living  of  Ameri- 
can Christians  .  .  ."  —  Pro- 
fessor Herman  Waetjen, 
San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary 

Paperback,  84  pages,  $1.45 
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WM.  B.  EERDMAN 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

Grand  Ropldi,  Michigan 


Harold  Macmillan's  WINDS  OF  CHANGE  is  an  inti- 
mate chronicle  of  three  crucial  decades,  so  superbly  written 
as  to  be  "worthy  of  Churchill."-  Hugh  Trevor-Roper.  "An 
absorbing,  at  times  brilliant,  narrative."-  Saturday  Review. 
"An  indispensable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  20th 
century."  -  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
With  16  pages  of  illustrations.  $10.00 

THE  SUN  KING:  Louis  XIV  at  Versailles  by  Nancy 
Mitford  is  "an  enchanting  book.  The  text  shows  once  more 
her  profound  knowledge  of  French  civilization  -  and  her  wit. 
The  illustrations  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen."- Andre 
Maurois.  With  56  plates  in  full  color  and  131  black-and- 
white  illustrations.  $15.00 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MENU  COOK  BOOK  by 
Craig  Claiborne  is  the  all-new  companion  volume  to  The 
New  York  Times  Cook  Book,  presenting  more  than  1,000 
recipes  and  400  tested,  tempting  menus.  With  more  than  100 
photographs  and  drawings.  Special  gift  price  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966:  $8.95.  Thereafter:  $9.95 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  WASHINGTON— with  text  by 
William  Walton,  photographs  by  Evelyn  Hofer-is 

the  most  beautiful  and  most  intelligent  book  on  the  nation's 
capital  ever  published.  With  24  pages  in  full  color  and  120 
pages  of  black-and-white  photographs.  $17.95 

THE  JOURNALS  OF  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL,  Volume 

Three:  Venturesome  Years,  1950-1955,  recounts  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal's  varied,  fascinating  experiences  in  private  enterprise. 
"The  stuff  of  which  fiction  is  written  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  man 
at  the  height  of  his  powers,  facing  a  personal  turning  point 
that  involves  a  moral  crisis."- John  Brooks,  TV.  Y.  Times 
Book  Review.  With  16  pages  of  illustrations.  $11.95 
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Books  worth 
keeping 

PUBLISHED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 


OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN'S 
MANHATTAN  OPERA 
COMPANY 

By  John  F.  Coni  .  [low  the  elder 

Hammerstein,  early  in  this  century, 
challenged  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful Metropolitan  Opera  forming  a 
short-lived  companj  of  his  own  that 
revolutionized  operatic  production 
in  America.  Illustrated.  $0.95 

AMERICAN  BASEBALL 

From  Gentleman's  Simrt  to  the 
Commissioner  System.  By  David 
Qukntin  Voigt.  Ilntli  a  lively  an- 
ecdotal history  and  "a  thorough, 
well-researched  study  ol  how  base- 
ball got  thai  way."  —  wilfhid 
Miia  o,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 
Illustrated.  $5.95 

MISS  MARY  CASSATT 

Impressionist  from  Pennsylvania. 
Iiy  Fredeiuck  \.  Sweet.  A  com- 
prehensive biography  ol  the  dis- 
tinguished American  aitist  who 
hi  Iped  popularize  the  French  Im- 
pressionists in  this  country.  Based 
on  much  new  material,  including 
unpublished  letters  ol  Miss  Cassatt. 
With  8  full-colo]  plates.  $7.95 

THE  JOURNALS  OF 
ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY  PIKE 

With  Letters  and  Related  Docu- 
ments. Edited  and  annotated  by 
Donald  Jackson.  These  two  illus- 
trated volumes  are  a  rich  and  im- 
portant resource  for  historians  and 
for  readers  interested  in  the  earl> 
exploration  and  mapping  nt  the 
West.  Slipcased.  $20.00 

INDIAN  LEGENDS  FROM 
THE  NORTHERN  ROCKIES 

By  Ella  E.  Clark.  Myths,  legends, 
and  traditions  ol  tribes  that  have 
lived  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  \V\  n- 
ming.  Much  ol  this  lore  has  never 
been  published  before.  Illustrated. 
$G.95 

ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON 

The  Story  of  a  Friendship,  liy  John 
Muhhay  Allison.  Re-creates  the 
warm  personal  relationship  between 
two  Presidents  who  represented 
sharply  contrasting  philosophies  of 
government.  Illustrated.  $4.95 

NAVAHO  NEIGHBORS 

By  Franc  Johnson  Newcomb,  A 
white  woman  who  ran  a  trading  post 
on  a  Navaho  reservation  for  25 
years  recollects  her  Indian  friends 
and  neighbors,  their  customs  and 
traditions.  Illustrated.  $5.95 
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philosophers  and  the  kings  .  .  .  the  one 
thing-  certain  is  that  the  men  of  action 
must  join  the  men  of  thought  in 
oblivion.  There  has  never  been  an  age 
when  either  group  has  mattered  less 
or  when  bureaucracy  has  mattered 
more.  I  have  been  writing-,  in  effect, 
about  men  and  women  whose  world 
is  finished.  They  could  not  save  the 
society  into  which  they  had  been 
born.  It  remains  to  their  credit  that 
they  tried. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.95 

Doublefields:  Memories  and  Stories, 

by  Elizabeth  Enright 

The  memories  in  this  book  are,  in 
one  plain  word,  enchanting.  Unpre- 
tentious, amused,  caring  about  all  life 
i  hough  often  enraged  at  it,  the  author 
makes  reading  these  quick,  glancing, 
but  all-dimensional  reflect  ions  of  one 
life  an  experience  encompassing  all 
life.  This  is  partly,  of  course,  because 
she  is  an  accomplished  writer  of 
stories,  and  the  eye  and  form  of 
fiction  are  effectively  behind  them. 
Hut  part  of  their  charm  is  that  these 
are  episodes  that  also  give  the  writer 
away— faults,  foibles,  affections,  hopes 
—all  mixed  in  a  generous  but  never 
messy  gift  of  the  author's  personal- 
ity. One  has  continuously  the  sense  of 
a  delightful,  delighted,  richly  furn- 
ished mind  at  work,  putting  not  only 
its  past  but  one's  own  into  focus. 

The  stories  (which  have  appeared 
in  The  New  Yorker,  Mademoiselle, 
Yale  Review,  and  elsewhere)  have  a 
life  of  their  own.  illuminated  as  they 
are  by  the  same  kaleidoscopic  mind. 
Try  "The  Stroke  of  Twelve,"  "An 
Hour  in  September."  and  "A  Distant 
Bell"  as  starters. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $4.75 

Special  for  Christmas 

(  alder:  An  Autobiography  with  Pic- 
tures. Foreword  by  Robert,  Osborn. 

This  remarkable  biography-by-die- 
tat  ion  ( to  his  son-in-law,  Jean  David- 
son) contains  270  photographs, 
twelve  in  color,  of  the  distinguished 
sculptor-subjecl  and  his  amazing 
works.  Pantheon,  $15 

A  Christmas  Memory,  by  Truman 
Capote. 

An  enchanting  little  hook  destined, 
one  would  think,  to  become  a  classic 
and  to  do  in  a  nostalgic  way  for  small- 
town America  what  Dylan  Thomas 
did  in  A  Child's  Christmas  in  Wales. 

Random  House,  $5  (boxed J 


■  Unless  something  is  done 
soon,  40  rare  land  animals, 
birds,  and  sea  creatures  may 
be  extinct  within  25  years. This 
book  lovingly  describes  them 
—  and  shows  how  we  can  pre- 
vent human  wantonness  an^ 
greed  from  completely  wipin 
these  species  out. 

With  40  magnificent  drawings  b; 
Charles  Frace. 

LAST  CHANCt 
ON  EARTH 

A  Requiem  for  Wildlife 

By  ROGER  A.  CARAS 

Author  of  Dangerous  to  Man 
Endorsed  by  World  Wildlife  Fund 
$12.95,  now  at  your  bookstore  1 
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An  incomparable  gift— 
DAG 

HAMMARSKJOLD'S 
classic  diary 
in  a  new,  deluxe, 
boxed  edition. 

MARKKNG8 

Photo:  Kaish,  Ottawa 
$7.50  •  now  at  better  bookstores 
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THE 

OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
OF  ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY 


FABLES 

FROM 

AESOP 
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EGYPT 
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OXFORD  COMPANION  TO  AMERICAN 

TORY.  By  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  in  con- 
[ation  with  Harvey  Wish.  "A  superb 
I  ionary  of  American  history  .  .  .  John- 
seems  to  have  omitted  little  which 
I  er  the  ordinary  citizen  or  the  special- 
might  wish  to  have  in  a  book  of  gen- 
1  reference  . . .  Has  no  real  competitor." 
Hie  New  Republic.  4,710  entries,  928 
ies.  $12.50 

rPT.  By  Leonard  Con  rim  .  "No  better 
de  to  the  surviving  glories  of  ancient 
ypt  has  been  written  in  recent  years, 
r  as  well  illustrated,  than  this  splendid 
ering  ...  A  publishing  achievement  of 
:  first  order."—  Chicago  Tribune  $10.00 

BLES  FROM  AESOP.  By  F.NNIS  k  I  I  S,  with 
ustrations  by  J.  J.  Grandville.  "Aesop 
s  been  rescued  from  the  dubious  im- 
jrtality  of  scholarly  apparatus  and  lin- 
kable venerability  by  the  publication  of 
new,  sprightly  verse  translation."  —  Al- 
RT  DuilAMEL,  Boston  Herald  $6.00 

1ANGE  AND  HABIT:  The  Challenge  of 
ur  Time.  By  Arnold  J.  Tovnbee.  Can 
ankind  avoid  self-destruction  by  chang- 
g  habits  formed  over  thousands  of 
:ars,  habits  that  have  become  deadly  in 
ie  new  conditions  created  by  technol- 
jy?  In  his  new  book  Dr.  Toynbee  seeks 
fi  answer  to  this  question  by  examining 
ian's  history  in  relation  to  his  habits. 

$5.50 

3HANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH:  The  Culmina- 
on  of  an  Era.  By  K  ARL  GeirinGER.  'An 
xcellent  critical  introduction  to  the  man 
nd  his  work  .  .  .  Solid,  relevant,  and  read- 
ble  analyses  of  the  important  pieces,  all 
f  which  makes  the  reader  aware  of  the 
>recise  components  of  Bach's  genius." 
-  Virginia  Kirkus'  Service.  8  pages  of 
alftones,  70  musical  examples.  $7.50 

HE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT:  Then  and 
low.  By  W.  Eugene  Hollon.  "In  this 
irst  rate  book  —  vivid,  fair-minded,  and 
:omprehensive  —  Mr.  Hollon  .  .  .  traces 

he  natural,  social,  and  political  history  of 
Ihe  vast,  ambiguous  region  through  the  past 
three  hundred  years."—  The  New  Yorker. 
5  line  maps,  8  pages  of  halftones.  $6.00 


A  TOWER  IN  BABEL:  A  History  of  Broad- 
casting in  the  United  States  to  1933.  By 

Erik.  Baknouw.  "It  is  a  richly-detailed, 
energetically-researched  account  .  .  .  quali- 
fies as  both  entertainment  and  an  aerial 
survey  of  American  culture  .  .  .  grabs  his- 
tory  and  waltzes  it  around.  How  often 
does  romp  and  reference  value  unite  in 
one  book?"— Robert  J.  Landry,  Variety. 
lf>  pages  of  halftones,  6  line  drawings. 

$8.50 

IRONIES  OF  HISTORY:  Essays  on  Contem- 
porary Communism.  />v  Is  \  u  Dei  rscHF.R. 
The  latest  book  by  one  of  the  West's  fore- 
most experts  on  Soviet  affairs  is  an  exam- 
ination of  the  state  of  communism  today. 
He  scrutinizes  the  meaning  of  de-Stalin- 
ization,  Khrushchev's  failure,  and  the 
many  ramifications  of  Maoism,  as  well  as 
showing  how  contemporary  trends  in 
communism  are  revealed  in  current  Soviet 
literature.  S5.75 

THE  BREAKING  STRING:  The  Plays  of  Anton 
Chekhov.  B\  MAURICE  VALENCY.  "An 
original  and  important  contribution  .  .  . 
perceptive,  sensitive,  and  often  brilliant  in 
its  insights.  .  .  .  The  analysis  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Chekhov's  creative  art  ...  is 
the  most  thoughtful  and  convincing  one 
that  [  have  read  in  any  language." 

—  Ernlst  J.  Simmons  S7.00 

NIL:  Episodes  in  the  Literary  Conquest  of 
Void  During  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 

Robert  Martin  Adams.  "Goes  in  depth 
into  Senancour,  Poe,  Baudelaire.  Lcconte 
de  Lisle,  German  and  Russian  w  riters  — 
and  it  treats  one  of  the  important  subjects 
never  yet  adequately  approached  in  mod- 
ern philosophical  and  literary  criticism. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  important  books  of  the 
last  ten  years  or  more."  —  Henri  Pevre. 
Yale  University  $6.00 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  NOVEL.  By  Alan  FRIED- 
MAN. "A  bold  and  witty  argument  that 
should  interest  nil  students  of  the  novel, 
and  especially  those  who  may  be  wonder- 
ing what  precisely  is  'modern'  about  mod- 
ern fiction.  .  . .  An  exceptionally  engaging 
book."— Frederick  C.  Crews,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  $6.50 


A  WORLD  ELSEWHERE:  The  Place  of  Style 
in  American  Literature.  By  RlCHAR'J 
Poirier.  "It  is  a  profoundly  penetrating 
study  that  exposes  the  very  roots  of  the 
American  literary  imagination  and  it  docs 
this  with  extraordinary  subtlety  and  sen- 
sitivity." —  Mark  Schorer,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  $5.75 

THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY.  Edited  by  C.  T.  Onions, 
with  the  assistance  of  G.  W.  S.  Fried- 
hk  iisi  n  and  R.  W.  BurChiteld.  "O.D.F.F. 
is  going  to  be,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the 
standard  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
English  language"'  —  Times  Literary  Sup* 
plement. "Represents  the  final  achievement 
of  that  renowned  lexicographer.  Dr.  C.  T. 
Onions.  .  .  .  Meets  all  the  high  standards 
we  have  come  to  expect  of  Oxford  Dic- 
tionaries.'*— John  Barkham,  Saturday  Rt- 
view  Syndicate  $  I  6.50 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE.  BvSamuei  Li  km  Morison.  "  I  he 
most  readable  story  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  has  ever  been  written  .  .  .  magnifi- 
cent." —  Charles  Poore,  N.  )'.  Times. 
"Enthralling.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  kept  con- 
tinually aware  that  he  is  enjoying  an  ex- 
ceptional pleasure.'*—  Al  w  Pryci  -Jones, 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  32  pages  of  half- 
tones, 27  line  maps,  20  musical  examples. 

$12.50 

THE  TWEED  RING.  By  Al  EXANDER  B.  CAL- 
LOW, Jr.  "J  am  much  impressed  with  Mr. 
Callow's  extremely  readable  story  of  the 
Tweed  Ring.  He  has  written  a  luminously 
clear  account  of  one  of  the  murkiest  epi- 
sodes in  New  York  City's  history." 
—  Bavrd  Still,  New  York  University. 
"Superbly  written."  —  Dean  Alhertson, 
University  of  Massachusetts  $7.00 

At  better  bookstores 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
New  York 


1  ™ 

If  you'd  like  to  give,  or  receii  a' 
little  piece  of  Ireland,  we'll  m;  Iff 
to  you  or  your  friends  six  times  a  ari 
"Ireland  of  the  Welcomes"  mags  « 
brings  you  Irish  stories,  poems  ic- 
tures.  AH  the  little  things  that  r  ce 
Ireland  Ireland.  As  a  token  of  jr 
appreciation  for  your  subscrij  «j 
you'll  receive  free  a  full  colou  >n- 
graved  reproduction  of  John  Sp«  I 
1610  map,  Kingdome  of  Irelan<  < 
Two  years  of  "Ireland  of  the  el- 
comes".  And  a  beautiful  map  t  >n- 
joy.  All  yours.  For  only  three  do  rs. 
Address  your  cheques  to: 
Irish  Tourist  Board.  Dept.  NYM 
33  East  50  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Thank  you. 
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A  spirited  account  of 
the  sudden, gory  rise  to 
power  of  the  Glaoui  brothers 

of  Morocco,  who  controlled 

Sultans  and  rivalled 
Arabian  Nights  potentates 

in  their  extravagance,  until, 
only  ten  years  afjo,  thc-y  were 
outmaneuvered  and 
destroyed  by  the  French. 
Illustrated  $6.95 


Lords  of 
the  cAtlas 

The  Rise  and  /-'all  of  the 
House  of  Glaoua  1893-1956 

Gavin  cMaxtvell 

author  of  the  best-selling 
Ring  of  Bright  Water 

DUTTON 
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This  is 
B.B." 


(a  work  of  art,  himself)  y 

The  wise  wilful,  choleric,  ex- 
traordinary Bernard  Bercnson 
(most  hrilli.inr  of  ;irr  critics 
and  master  of  the  world-fa- 
mous I  I  atti,  w  lu  re  he  played 
host  t<>  .i  constant  procession 
of  connoisseurs  and  l<in<js)  is 
drawn  with  startling  fidelity 
in  this  anecdote-tilled,  name- 
crammed,  marvelous  memoir 
l>v  a  woman  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bercnson  household 
—  anil  his  right  hind  —  for  40 
eventful  years. 

WITH 

by  Nicky  Mariano 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

The  American  Heritage  Picture  His- 
tory of  World  War  II.  Narrative  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  supplemented  by 
eyewitness  accounts. 

The  publishers  say  that  this  is  "the 
largest  single-volume  picture  history 
to  come  (jut  of  the  war,  with  720  pic- 
tures and  a  75, 000-word  narrative." 
The  supplementary  eyewitness  ac- 
counts are  by  people  involved  in  mo- 
mentous happenings  on  both  sides  and 
include,  among  others,  combat  corre- 
spondents Ernie  Pyle,  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  and  William  L.  Shirer.  The 
pictures  have  been  chosen  from  collec- 
tions everywhere,  including  the  hith- 
erto-secret Russian  archives.  The 
Hook  Division  of  American  Heritage 
Press  has  produced  the  book  under 
the  editorship  of  Richard  M.  Ketchum. 

Simon  and  Schuster, 
$20  ( regular) 
$25  (deluxe) 

Listed  for  Reference 

The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Jess  Stein,  Editor 
in  Chief.  Laurence  Urdang,  Managing 
Editor. 

A  completely  new  dictionary  de- 
signed to  keep  up  with  the  scientific 
and  cultural  explosions  of  our  time, 
prepared  by  more  than  350  scholars, 
educators,  lexicographers,  linguists, 
and  editors. 

Random  House,  $25 

Modern  American  Usage,  by  Wilson 
Follett.  Edited  and  completed  by 
Jacques  Barzun. 

Mr.  Follett  began  his  book  in  1958 
and  died  in  1963  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Barzun,  with  Carlos 
Raker,  Frederick  W.  Dupee,  Dudley 
Fitts,  James  D.  Hart,  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley,  and  Lionel  Trilling,  have  fin- 
ished his  work— "an  American  book  of 
usage  grounded  in  the  philosophy  that 
the  best  in  language— which  is  often 
the  simplest— is  not  too  good  to  be  as- 
pired to." 

Hill  &  Wang,  $7.50 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
History,  by  Thomas  H.  Johnson  and 
Harvey  Wish. 

An  invaluable  reference  book  deal 
ing  with  all  aspects  of  our  history— so- 
cial, political,  cultural.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  Lawrenceville  School  in 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wish  is  Elbert  Jay 


OUT-OF-PRINT  Books 

You  name  it — we  find  it  Fret-  st-urcti  service.  Saiictli 
guaranteed.  International  Booknnders,  Box  3003-j  Be 
erly  Hills.  California  90212. 


FDR's  confidant  recalls  the 
men,  events,  and  decisions  c 

THE  FIRST  NEW  DE I 

by  Raymond  Moley 

with  the  assistance  of 
Elliot  A.  Rosen 
512.50 [UHARCOURT,  BRACE  &  WORL 


USE  YOUR 


Your  Postmaster  recommenc 
that  the  new  5-digit  Zip  Cod 
number  be  included  immed 
ately  after  and  on  the  sam 
line  as  the  name  of  the  Stat 
.  .  .  both  in  the  return  as  we 
as  the  mailing  address  of  a 
mail. 


hy  do  more 
and  more 
people  who 
travel  say: 


"San  Franci* 
Minneapoli 
the  two  be 
in  the  Unit 


Minneapolis  Star 


if  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  building  and  its  architect,  Minoru  Yamasaki 


Is  it  the  Architecture  ?     T,|E  minneapolis [star]/ mm*m 


2S5.000  Evening 


230,000  Morning,  670,000  Sunday 


"But  Doctor,  taking  my  sinuses  to  Arizona 
means  leaving  my  broker  behind." 


How  is  this  man  going  to  breathe  free  and  easy  in 
Arizona,  if  his  investments  are  suffocating  back  in 
New  England? 

Who'll  be  clipping  his  coupons?  Kxercising  his 
options?  Keeping  track  of  his  taxes?  If  this  man 
had  an  Old  Colony  Standby  Trust,  we'd  be  doing 
all  that. 

And  that's  how  a  Standby  Trust  works  for  you. 
If  you're  incapacitated,  Old  Colony  steps  in  and 
supervises  your  portfolio  until  you  are  able  to  re- 
sume the  burden.  Or  someday  you  might  just 
want  to  prescribe  a  vacation  for  yourself. 


I  34B 


The  rest  of  the  time  you  maintain  complete  con- 
trol of  your  portfolio,  leaving  only  the  administra- 
tive chores  to  us. 

After  your  death  we  care  for  your  Standby 
Trust  just  as  if  it  were  a  I  ,i\  ing  Trust.  That  means 
your  Standby  Trust  continues  without  interrup- 
tion, providing  income  —  and  perhaps  much- 
needed  principal  —  in  a  period  of  stress. 

We  are  proud  to  provide  such  services  for  more 
men  and  women  than  any  other  bank  in  New 
England. 

No  mailer  how  far  away  they  wander. 

THE  FIRSTS  OLD  COLONY 

The  l  irsi  National  Hank  of  lloston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

Benton  Distinguished  Professor  of 
History  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Both  men  are  authors  of  out- 
standing scholarly  and  literary  works. 

Oxford,  $12.50 

Hammond  New  Perspective  Atlases. 

These  four  new  atlases  are  all 
marked  by  a  single  philosophy-to  pre- 
sent all  the  information  about  a  given 
continent,  state,  or  province  on  con- 
secutive pages,  all  maps  facing  the 
same  way  so  that  there  is  no  awkward 
turning  of  the  book  for  a  map  pre- 
sented sideways.  One's  choice  of  the 
atlases  listed  below  will  be  largely  di- 
rected by  what  one  can  afford.  The 
more  expensive  ones  have  additional 
maps  and  features:  International 
World  Atlas,  for  instance,  has  no 
maps  of  the  individual  states  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  while  all  the  others  have. 
Each  buyer  will  have  to  study  for  him- 
self the  separate  volumes  for  his  own 
needs.  But  each  atlas  has  the  same 
valuable  maps  of  the  main  countries 
or  political  areas-say  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Andorra,  showing  on  con- 
secutive pages  also  topography,  flags, 
agriculture,  industry  and  resources, 
area,  population,  languages,  religions, 
money,  and  index  of  cities.  The  size  of 
the  maps-in  other  ways  identical-go 
up  with  the  price. 

Hammond,  International,  $4.95 
Citation,  $7.95 
Ambassador,  $14.95 
Medallion,  $19.95 
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NEHRU  MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM  &  LIBRARY 

The  Nehru  Memorial  Museum  & 
Library,  New  Delhi,  India,  is  collect- 
ing letters,  photographs,  press  clip- 
pings and  other  documentary  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Associates, 
friends,  and  admirers  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister  are  requested  to 
help  by  donating  such  materials. 
Copies  of  the  documents  will  be  sup- 
plied to  those  donors  who  wish  to 
have  them.  The  originals  will  be  re- 
turned, after  copies  have  been  made, 
to  those  who  wish  to  keep  them.  Ma- 
terial can  be  sent  to: 

Mr.  Aqil  Ahmed,  Press  Attache 
Embasi  Tndia 
2107  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008 


A  major  new  book  by 
the  best-selling  author 
of  The  Art  of  Loving 

Erich  Fromm 


Be  As  Gods 

A  RADICAL  INTERPRETATION 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
AND  ITS  TRADITION 

At  once  unorthodox  and  rev- 
erent. You  Shall  Be  As  Gods 
explores  the  radical  humanism 
of  the  biblical  tradition  — 
challenging  both  those  who 
have  "inherited"  it  and  those 
who  have  written  it  off. 

"This  book,  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  criticism  and  interpretation 
of  certain  ideas  on  God  and 
man  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  later  Judaism,  is  Erich 
Fromm's  confession  of  faith  — 
and  hope.  ...  As  is  usual  with 
Erich  Fromm's  writing,  here  is 
a  lucid,  eloquent  presentation 
and  appeal  —  and  this  time 
growing  out  of  his  reflections 
on  biblical  faith."  —  JAMES 
Luther  Adams,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School 

"According  to  Fromm,  the 
theme  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  liberation  of  man,  and  his 
own  great  learning  has  made 
this  work  an  exciting  and  stim- 
ulating study  of  Scripture." 

—  Dorothy  Day 

$4.95  from  your  bookseller, 
or  from 

A  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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Performing  Arts  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


ON  THE  MIDWAY 
AT  LINCOLN  CENTER 


LOUIS  MELANCON 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  .sights  in  New  York  is  the  new 
Metropolitan  lighted  up,  but  Samuel  Barber's  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"— tJioit</li  spectacularly  grand— was  not  quite  opera 
enough  to  put  the  building  to  a  real  test. 


It  is  hard  to  tell  which  was  more  in- 
teresting about  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  preopening  week  this  sea- 
son, its  sociology  or  the  aesthetics  of 
the  occasion.  For  the  first.  New  York 
at  last  had  its  great  new  opera  house 
at  Lincoln  Center,  built  with  more 
than  $4.")  million  that  were  lifted  al- 
most entirely  from  private  hank  ac- 
counts. (This  sum,  it  is  perhaps 
healthy  to  remember,  would  build  six 
high  schools  in  a  city  like  New  York 
or  twenty-seven  elementary  schools, 
but  the  comparison,  I  suppose,  is  at 
once  academic  and  arbitrary.)  We 
also  had,  sociologically,  the  contin- 
uing dispute  between  the  Met's  man- 
agement and  its  orchestra,  which  al- 
most kept  the  house  from  opening.  No 
one  can  be  pitied  for  being  taken  by 
surprise  in  this  conflict;  il  has  been 
going  on  for  five  years  and  had  spiced 
every  season  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspense.  The  orchestra,  of  course, 
finally  won,  getting  more  money  as 
well  as  fringe  benefits;  it  was  an  im- 
portant victory  and  every  orchestral 
manager  is  now  eyeing  his  own  in- 
strumentalists nervously. 

There  were  other  catastrophes  or 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1966 


near  ones  for  the  management.  The 
revolving  stage  broke  down  in  re- 
hearsal under  the  weight  of  starch- 
eating  choristers.  One  early  premiere 
Richard  Strauss's  Dit  Fran  Ohne 
Schatten— had  to  be  postponed.  Jac- 
queline Kennedy,  perhaps  peeved  at 
Rudolf  Ring's  acidulous  public  com- 
ments about  her  interest  in  perpetu- 
ating the  old  Met,  never  showed  up. 
At  no  point,  however,  did  it  rain. 

Samuel  Barber's  new  opera,  An- 
touij  ami  Cleopatra,  opened  the  thea- 
ter. Its  first  dress  rehearsal  was  turned 
over  to  the  construction  workers  who 
built  the  house.  One  complained  that 
a  famous  soprano  had  threatened  him 
with  an  obscene  gesture,  imported 
from  Italy,  when  he  asked  her  how- 
she  liked  the  acoustics.  A  second  re- 
hearsal was  witnessed  by  a  full  house 
of  .".,iX00  invited  "friends"  of  Lincoln 
Center,  all  of  whom  showed  up  in 
tuxedos  or  long  dresses.  The  actual 
opening  was  left  to  an  audience  that 
could  afford  $250  a  seat  and  add  some 
glamour  to  the  rites.  Our  own  Lady 
Bird  J,  glowing  with  Culture  and  pre- 
cious gems,  ruled  from  the  center  box, 
1  lien  instantly  made  off  for  San  Fran- 


cisco to  help  open  California's  oper- 
atic season.  The  New  York  Times, 
meanwhile,  immortalized  every  detail] 
of  the  evening  in  unusual  tones  of  y 
persistent   and   amused   irony  that1 
filled  several  pages  in  the  newspaper.' 

The  aesthetics  demanded  even  more  ' 
attention,  even  though  they  provided, 
all    in   all.   fewer  amusements.  The  V 
new  house  is  sumptuous  to  look  at, 
comfortable  to  sit  in,  less  roomy  in  in- 
termission space  than  had  been  hoped  | 
for,  and  acoustically  satisfactory,  al- 
though not  by  any  means  as  bright  ]\ 
as  had  been  predicted.  Wallace  Harri-  11 
son  has  designed  the  theater  in  an 
almost  endless  series  of  curves  that 
first   beckon  the  audience  from  the 
high  thin  arches  at  front,  then  lead 
them  inside  on  their  way  up  swirling 
staircases  past  gently  rounded  walls,  • 
past  a  bar  that  is  shaped  something  $ 
like  an  S,  into  the  huge  auditorium 
finally  with  its  own  immense  curve  I 
and  small  decorative  variations  on  the  ! 
front  arches.  The  sightlines  are  per-  ' 
feet. 

The  least  attractive  area  in  the 
house  is  the  extensive  dull-gold  panel- 
ing thai  Hanks  the  stage,  while  the' 
sculpture  (  in  the  same  material  i  that 
tops  the  proscenium  is  meager  as  both  ' 
art  and  decoration.  The  triumph  of 
I  he  theater  are  the  two  paintings  by 
Chagall,  each  more  than  thirty  feet 
square,  which  hang  in  the  lobby  at 
either  side  of  the  house,  facing  out  to 
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Center's  plaza  and  the  streets 
One  of  the  most  beautiful 
n  New  York  now  is  the  new 
ited  up.  At  night  it  is  all  clear, 
leige  travertine,  with  crim- 
>r-and-wall  carpeting  visible 
i  its  enormous  vertical  win- 
vhile  the  two  red  and  yellow 
I  murals,  dedicated  to  music, 
|te  the  entire  plaza  with  their 

presence, 
.vhat  counts  is  what  happens  on 
it's  new  stage,  and  what  hap- 
)ene|  irst  was  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
The  >era,  to  be  brief,  is  a  soporific 
and  i  amount  of  scenery,  costumes, 
snd  ectacular  effects  in  the  de  Mille 
trad  on  could  warm  up  an  audience 
thai  at  in  front  of  it  in  almost  com- 
plet  letachment.  Franco  Zeffirelli  di- 
and  also  transformed  Shake- 
's play  into  a  libretto;  he  has 
ed  none  of  Shakespeare's  words, 
altljigh  he  has  dropped  more  than 
But  the  libretto  retains  the 
pla]  most  serious  fault:  it  never  al- 
■fthe  personal  drama  to  emerge. 
Thj  wo  imperial  lovers  never  have  a 
bifl.'ene  together;  and  they  have  few 
lit]  ones.  While  the  opera's  sixteen 
|W  !S  make  up  a  lot  of  vignettes,  they 
u  dozen  too  many  for  real  drama. 

I  is  an  enormous  production.  Zef- 
fidi  has  indulged  almost  every  con- 
6<jible  whim  in  designing  sets  in 
J  midal  form  that  are  shaped  by 
tncy  geometrical  units.  The  cos- 
ties  run  from  Elizabethan  to  Aztec 
I  occasionally,  pagan  Roman  Era- 
I'.  Hundreds  of  people  are  crowded 
It  a  stage  that  is  big  by  any  stand- 
Ik  Gorgeous  girls  belly  dance.  Ani- 
ls come  and  go,  making  the  audi- 
|e  nervous  at  every  misstep.  It  all 

the  conviction  of  a  mannequin- 
rd  department-store  window, 
iamuel  Barber's  music  seems  im- 
ed  upon  all  this  tumult  from  the 
side.  There  is  hardly  a  moment's 
er  compulsion  to  the  score,  little 
sonality  in  terms  of  the  characters, 
je  most  rewarding  passages  go  to 
ontyne  Price  as  Cleopatra,  and  she 
igs  them  gloriously  (it  seems  to  lie 
r  nature  I  ;  but  Justino  Diaz,  who  is 

II  in  his  twenties,  does  not  yet  have 
personal  force  for  Antony.  I  have 

•  idea  what  will  happen  to  Antony 
M  Cleopatra  once  the  extramusical 
iraphernalia  of  the  first  season  is 
it  of  the  way ;  but  I  will  be  surprised 
it  moves  into  the  repertoire.  The 
iet  had  little  choice  but  to  open  the 
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new  house  with  an  American  opera. 
It  cannot  be  blamed  for  having  re- 
ceived something  a  little  less  than 
either. 

Films  Worth  Seeing 

Loves  of  a  Blonde,  a  Czechoslova- 
kian  movie,  opened  the  recent  New 
York  Film  Festival,  just  next  door  in 
Philharmonic  Hall.  The  director, 
Milos  Forman.  says  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with  showing  how  young 
women  factory  workers,  forced  into  a 
narrow  existence  organized  for  them 
by  the  State,  come  to  terms  with  their 
way  of  life.  If  they  are  tough  enough, 
and  single-minded  as  well,  they  come 
to  terms  with  it  by  trying  to  escape. 
But  Forman  is  no  more  solemn  about 
the  matter  than  he  should  be.  He  likes 
to  laugh;  so  do  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Zruc  in  his  bittersweet  movie. 

His  heroine-Andula-tries  to  es- 
cape through  an  affair  with  a  young 
pianist  from  Prague-Milda-who 
plays  in  the  factory  dance  band. 
About  midway  through  the  film  Milda 
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and  Andula  find  themselves  in  bed. 
(In  all  foreign  movies  these  days,  a 
bed  seems  to  be  the  only  valid  setting 
in  which  the  drama  can  continue  to 
unfold  once  a  film  is  forty-five  min- 
utes under  way;  directors  use  the 
nude  bedroom  scene  to  display  their 
skill  and  sensitivity  much  as  operatic 
composers  once  served  up  big  arias  as 
showpieces.)  At  the  moment,  Milda  is 
triumphant.  Andula  is  merely  satis- 
fied. They  have  arrived  in  bed  to- 
gether after  a  sly  seduction  attempt 
in  which,  under  the  sweaty  pretense 
of  teaching  Andula  how  to  defend  her- 
self against  aggressive  young  men 
like  himself.  Milda  has  tripped  her 
and  clumsily  thrown  her  onto  the  mat- 
tress. It  turns  out  that  he  is  in  luck, 
for  Andula  is  one  of  those  smoky  girls 
who  come  fully  alive  only  when  they 
are  physically  touched. 

We  watch  them  as  though  we  are  a 
mirror  in  the  ceiling  of  their  room. 
They  stare  straight  up  at  us,  his  head 
resting  on  her  naked  thighs,  her  arms 
shyly  covering  her  breasts.  Milda  is 
telling  Andula  that  women's  bodies 
are  like  guitars,  either  curved  or 
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There  are  two  sides  to  a  Steinway 

From  where  you  sit,  you  glory  in  its  tone  and 
the  beauty  of  its  presence.  Then,  there  are 
long-lasting  values  not  so  obvious.  Steinway 
craftsmanship  that  assures  its  singing  tone 
and  sensitive  response;  rugged  construc- 
tion that  promises  long  life  and  investment 
rewards.  These  make  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  the  choice  of  great  pianists  and 
the  piano  for  your  home. 


Steinway  &  Sons     111  W.  57th  St.     New  York 
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COMING  IN 

Harper's 


Is  the  Civil-rights  Movement  Dying? 

by  C.  Vann  Woodward 

An  eminent  and  deeply  concerned  historian  finds  disturbing  parallels 
between  the  post-Civil  War  Reconstruction  and  the  Negro  revolution 
of  the  1960s.  A  searching  analysis  of  what  happened  to  the  Civil-rights 
Movement-North  and  South-and  where  it  is  heading. 

How  to  Read  an  Organization  Chart 
for  Fun  and  Survival 

by  Donald  Winks 

Are  you  imprisoned  in  a  little  box  attached  by  a  line  to  another  little 
box?  Here's  the  key  to  unlock  your  Orgchart. 


A  Pressure  Cooker  for 
Four-year-old  Minds 

by  Maya  Pines 

The  cozy  world  of  the  nursery  school  has  had  a  bomb  dropped  in  its 
midst  by  two  iconoclastic  young  educators  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  children  love  it  and  are  learning  with  unprecedented  speed  and 
thoroughness. 


Britain's  Economic  Aches  and  Pains 

by  Norman  Macrae 

A  remarkably  informative  and  lively  diagnosis  of  what  ails  the  British 
economy  and  the  quaint  attitudes  of  its  business  establishment. 

"Your  Lover  Just  Called" 

A  story  by  John  Updike 

In  Defense  of  the  Foreign  Service 

by  Clayton  Fritchey 

The  Truth  about  the  Most  Publicized 
Battle  of  Vietnam 

by  General  S.L.  A.  Marshall 
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angular  in  the  style  of  a  Pica;  i 
drawing.  Andula  has  never  heard  ' 
Picasso,  and  Milda's  bemused  descr  . 
tions  of  his  work  make  her  laugh  d 
believingly.  The  scene  closes  on  M 
da's  repeated  protests  that  he  has 
girl  friend  in  Prague. 

Later,  Milda  again  finds  himself- 
bed,  this  time  in  Prague  with  1 
mother  and  father.  (For  complicat 
but  natural  reasons,  Andula  is  eavt, 
dropping  outside  the  bedroom  door 
tears.)  This  time,  we  are  in  for 
Maggie-and-Jiggs  routine,  witness' 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed :  a  harrid^ 
of  a  mother,  who  cannot  keep  h 
mouth  shut,  harangues  her  husbai 
and  son,  who  between  them  are  wa,' 
ing  the  age-old  battle  over  a  sing 
blanket.  It  is  the  funniest  scene  in 
movie  filled  with  funny  scenes;  and  r 
its  way  the  hilarious,  farcical  neg; 
tive  to  Milda  and  Andula's  touchin; 
mutual  seduction.  At  the  end  of  tl 
film,  Andula  is  back  in  Zruc,  holdin 
onto  talismans  of  hope,  mementos  q 
Milda,  and  dreams  of  love  and  escape 
Her  best  friend  amateurishly  maul 
a  guitar  and  sings  a  rock  'n'  roll  tune 
the  shoe  factory,  her  fellow  worker; 
and  her  old  official  life  await  her. 

This  simple  story  is  Forman's  an 
so  is  the  touching  rightness  of  its  feel 
ing  for  these  frustrated  young  peopk 
Only  thirty-four  himself,  Forman  ii 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  Czeci 
renaissance  in  movie-making.  Youn/ 
people  are  his  obsession.  It  is  a  carer 
fully  limited  framework,  but  withii 
it  Forman  has  made  a  film  that  is  alt] 
most  perfect  in  the  telling. 

In  "Mr.  Baltazar's  Death,"  one  of  fiv( 
episodes  that  make  up  Pearls  on  tin 
Ground,  another  Czech  film  shown  at! 
the  Festival,  a  middle-aged  husband 
and  wife,  both  running  to  fat,  spend 
the  day  at  the  motorcycle  races.  Her 
passion  for  machines  is  so  overwhelm-'1 
ing  that  she  is  able  to  awaken  from1 
a  drunken  nap  and,  before  her  eyes! 
are  open,  sleepily  identify  the  motor- 
cycles passing  by,  just  from  the  sound 
of  their  engines.  "Alfa  250  .  .  ."  she' 
drones  to  her  husband's  enormous 
satisfaction.  "Harley-Davidson  70 . . ." 

With  them  is  an  unnamed  old  man. 
He  too  can  identify  old  cars,  bicycles, 
scooters,  motorcycles.  Once  this 
strange  but  amiable  group  is  at  the 
races,  everything  they  see  reminds 
them  of  something  else:  old  love  af- 
fairs, old  automobile  races,  old  driv- 
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erf  ho  have  been  killed,  old  whiskey 
1  jwnave  enjoyed,  even  Mozart.  Their 
cBirsation,  which  meanders  back 
a  J  orth  like  a  long  melody  by  Sme- 
[M  is  an  endless  counterpoint  of 
fwiple  memories. 

lie    episode    is    worth  sitting 
'■ugh  alone  for  the  moment  when 
I  ■motorcycle  race  begins.  Over  the 
JM;of  a  hill  come  the  cyclists,  dozens 
Imtiem  bound  to  their  machines  by 
m  and  centrifugal  force.  The  sound- 

■  k  goes  dead;  everything  is  silent. 
cm  motorcycles  pour  down  the  slope 

■  beautiful  insects.  Suddenly  music 
Jes  from   the   screen.   A  chorus 

■  :s;  a  lush  orchestra  plays;  they 

■  nd  like  Mantovani  and  the  Ray 

■  rles  singers.  It  is  an  exhilarating 
m  inventive  moment. 

K.  second  episode  in  the  film,  "House 

■  Joy,"  involves  two  batty  Slavic 
J  els— husband  and  wife— who  retain 

'■al  faith  in  God  as  well  as  the  good 
Iimon  sense  to  utilize  the  husband's 
umitive  painting  gifts  for  the  pleas- 
j:  it  gives  them.  Under  the  wife's 
lection  he  decorates  every  square 
I  h  of  wall  space  in  their  home  with 
lirals    dedicated    to    the    glory  of 
I  ristianity.  By  utilizing  garish  color 
Id  film  that  he  speeds  up  or  slows 
|<wn  as  the  mood  of  the  script  re- 
fires,  the  director,  Ewald  Schorm, 
Its  created  a  startling  and  bizarre 
Isual  poem.  He  also  has  had  the  good 
Irtune   (or  taste)    to  have  Vaclav 
ak  and  Josefa  Pechlatova  play  the 
lisband  and  wife.  Together  they  per- 
I ictly  convey  that  special  and  unmis- 
ikable  nuance  of  spirit  that  is  often 
Eansmitted  by  people  who  inhabit  a 
'orld  that  is  neither  sane  nor  insane, 
nerely  daft;  our  theatrical  literature 
■s  filled  with  them,  madwomen  of 
lhaillot,  the  Sycamores  of  You  Can't 
wke  It  With  You,  Frank  Capa's  two 
Id  ladies  in  Mr.  Deeds,  and  now  this 
izech  painter  and  his  wife,  to  whom 
-he  rest  of  the  world  is  somehow  both 
sacred  and  a  little  crazy. 

Unfortunately  the  remaining  three 
episodes  in  Pearls  on  the  Ground  are 
either  slight,  pretentious,  or  tenuous. 
[The  screenplays  for  all  of  them  were 
iwritten  by  Iiohumil  Hrabal,  who 
adapted  them  from  his  own  short 
stories.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
linked  by  the  theme  of  ordinary  people 
doing  extraordinary  things,  but  the 
total  effect  as  they  unroll  in  fifteen-  or 
twenty-minute  segments  is  one  of 
total  arbitrarinei 


Old  Lady  from  France 

Possibly  the  "sweetest"  movie  shown 
at  the  Festival— which  may  be  the 
grimmest  in  the  world  in  its  attitude 
toward  pleasure  and  is  certainly  the 
most  pretentious  in  terms  of  the  in- 
flated role  it  conceives  for  itself— was 
The  Shameless  Old  Lady,  from 
France.  It  was  directed  by  Rene  Allio, 
who  at  thirty  unfashionably  finds  the 
charm  of  lyricism  and  ironic  humor 
still  useful  as  an  artistic  strength. 

His  film's  leading  performer  is  an 
eighty-two-year-old  actress  named 
Sylvie  who  carries  herself  with  a 
noble  Provencal  bearing  through  the 
story  which  describes  the  rites  of 
widowhood  in  Marseilles.  Once  her 
husband  is  buried  and  her  family 
again  dispersed,  the  old  lady  begins 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  simple  pleasures 
of  life  for  the  first  time;  among  them 
—to  show  you  in  part  what  she's  made 
of— is  membership  in  an  informal 
circle  of  anarchists. 

Based  on  a  story  by  Bertold  Rrecht, 
Allio's  movie  (he  also  wrote  the 
screenplay)  surrounds  the  widow 
with  a  family  as  subject  to  the  mer- 
curial demands  of  mixed  emot  ions  and 
conflicting  temperaments  as  the  rest 
of  us.  They  love  their  mother  and  they 
want  her  to  be  happy— but  not  at  the 
expense  of  their  tiny  legacies.  You 
can  see  the  dilemma.  Sylvie  herself 
underplays  all  the  way  through  as 
Madame  Berthe  but  in  ways  unknown 
to  me  has  sturdily— and  with  few 
words— captured  the  film  entirely  for 
herself. 

To  date  The  Shameless  Old,  Lady 
has  taken  four  international  festival 
prizes.  It  deserves  them  all.  Along 
with  Loves  of  a  Blonde,  it  is  now 
going  into  national  release;  try  them 
both.  I  I 
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OFFICIAL  PIANO  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.  33  West  57th  St,  New  YoikyA^Division  ot  Aeolian  Cor> 


"This  is 
London../' 


With  profound  insight 
Edward  R.  Murrow  interprets 
the  myriad  facets  of  World 
War  II  in  this  outstanding 
2-record  set.  Here  are  25  of  the 
great  reporter's  actual  B.B.C. 
broadcasts.  Hear  them  all. 


~  Edward  R.Murrow 

A  Reporter  Remembers 
Volume  One:  The  WarYears 


ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


a)"COLUM0i*:  #>*»CA!  mo  pniNTto  in  usa 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


NEW  TALENTS 

Young  sopra  nos— Greek  and  Spanish— and  two  American  pia  n  ists 
make  music  that  will  place  them  among  the  stars' of  tomorrow. 


^\bout  three  years  ago  everybody 
was  talking  about  the  new  soprano 
Mirella  Freni.  About  two  years  ago 
everybody  was  talking  about  the  new 
soprano  Monserrat  Caballe.  Very 
shortly  everybody  is  going  to  be  talk- 
ing about  the  new  soprano  Elena 
Suliotis.  She  is  a  Creek  girl  in  her 
early  twenties,  and  she  has  not  sung 
in  America  as  yet.  but  her  work  can 
be  heard  in  the  new  recording  of 
Verdi's  Nabucco  (  London  A  4382, 
mono;  OSA  K'.S'J,  stereo,  both 
discs  i . 

Suliotis  is  an  impressive  singer: 
not  a  very  good  technician,  as  yet,  and 
somewhat  raw  musically,  lint  she  has 
what  very  few  singers  have,  and  that 
is  a  personality  that  comes  right 
through  the  cardboard  and  vinyl  of 
a  record  album.  I n  1  his  respect  she  has 
been  described  as  a  young  ('alias, 
though  perhaps  a  young  Muzio  might 
be  closer  to  the  point. 

She  sings  the  role  of  Abigaille  in 
Nabucco,  and  that  is  a  very  difficult 
assignment.  Nabucco  is  very  early 
Verdi.  It  was  his  first  great  success, 
and  il  is  an  opera  in  which  he  had  not 
as  yet  broken  free  of  the  Donizetti 
style.  That  meant  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
play work  in  his  vocal  writing:  the 
remnants  of  the  bel  canto  style.  Abi- 
gaille, though,  goes  a  good  deal  be- 
yond the  Lucia  type  of  heroine.  The 
role  calls  for  a  big,  dramatic  voice 
that  is  capable  of  extraordinary  agil- 
ity to  encompass  the  coloratura.  And 
Suliotis  really  piles  into  it.  She  has  a 
reasonably  good  top  (',  and  she  pro- 
duces tones  well  down  in  the  mezzo 
register.  Some  of  those  low  notes  are 
a  little  forced,  but  they  really  are 
i  hen-.  The  t  n  mble  is  I  hat  Suliotis  has 
to  shift  gears  changing  from  low  to 
middle,  and  from  middle  to  high.  Like 
Callas,  she  has  three  voices.  And  on 
some  of  the  high  notes  she  makes  an 
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attack  that  is  uncomfortably  close  to 
an  actual  bark. 

Those  are  the  bad  points  of  her 
singing.  The  good  points  far  outweigh 
them.  The  voice  seems  to  be  of  im- 
mense size  (though  here  one  must 
hedge  until  Suliotis  is  heard  in  the 
flesh;  engineers  can  do  things),  the 
coloratura  passages  are  sung  with 
flair,  and  above  all  the  singing  has 
personality.  Part  of  the  personality 
derives  from  the  unusual  timbre  of 
the  voice,  which  has  an  attractive 
huskiness  that  lends  a  dark-colored 
feeling.  Hut  even  more  derives  from 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  blazing 
temperament,  the  kind  of  immersion 
in  the  dramatic  elements  of  a  role  that 
conveys  white-hot  belief.  It  may  be 
that  Suliotis  will  never  correct  some 
of  t  he  technical  imbalance  in  her  sing- 
ing (('alias  never  did).  But  she  will 
emerge  as  a  consistently  interesting 
singer,  a  consistently  exciting  one, 
and  a  star  of  the  future. 

Aside  from  her  work,  the  Nabucco 
album  is  well  worth  having.  It  is  a 
fine  opera,  full  of  great  melodic  in- 
spirations and  the  kind  of  force  that 
was  to  culminate  in  the  great  works 
of  Verdi's  first  period,  //  Trovatore 
and  Rigoletto.  Titto  Gobbi,  Carlo 
Cava,  Bruno  Prevedi,  and  Dora  Car- 
ral  are  others  in  the  cast,  and  Lam- 
berto  Gardelli  leads  the  Vienna  Opera 
Orchestra.  The  recorded  sound  is 
spectacularly  realistic. 

Pure  Void 

Caballe  is  never  going  to  make  the 
kind  of  impact  in  opera  that  Suliotis 
promises.  She  does  not  have  that  kind 
of  temperament  and,  in  addition,  is 
an  exl  remely  heavy  woman  who  seems 
uncomfortable  as  an  actress.  But  no- 
body is  going  to  deny  the  beauty  of 
her  voice.  Her  most  recent  disc  is  en- 


trancing. It  contains  nearly  all  of  the 
songs  by  Enrique  Granados,  and  she 
sings  the  orchestral  versions  with  a 
group  conducted  by  Rafael  Ferrer 
(RCA  Victor  LM  2<)10,  mono;  LSC 
2910,  stereo  ) .  Victoria  de  los  Angeles, 
in  her  album  of  Falla's  La  Vida  Breve 
has  recorded  several  of  the  Granados 
Majas,  but  the  Caballe  disc  appears  to 
be  the  first  in  history  to  give  us  al-  j 
most  the  entire  Granados  oeuvre 
complete. 

And  what  lovely  songs  they  are! 
Highly  nationalistic,  they  are  never-  |) 
theless  personal  evocations,  not  copies  'i 
of  folk  material.  The  tunes  are  rich  I 
and    sensuous,    the    harmonies  in- 
tensely chromatic,  the  mood  dark  and 
fatalistic.  These  are  not  universal 
songs  in  the  sense  that  those  by  Wolf 
and  Schubert  are.  Granados  was  lim- 
ited by  his  medium.  But  the  music 
strikes  true  and  strikes  deep,  and  this 
disc  will  prove  one  of  the  unexpected 
pleasures  of  the  year  for  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  it. 

Caballe  sings  brilliantly.  Her  ap- 
proach does  not  have  the  intimacy 
and  femininity  that  de  los  Angeles 
brought  to  her  recording.  Instead  she 
concentrates  on  pure  voice  (as 
against  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
though  she  does  not  neglect  that), 
pouring  out  long,  sustained,  violin- 
like phrases.  It  is  most  impressive, 
and  the  very  close-up  recording  makes 
it  even  more  so.  It  even  brings  out  a 
touch  of  hardness  in  the  voice. 
Caballe's  unusually  even  scale— a 
smoothness  from  top  to  bottom  of  reg- 
ister owned  by  very  few  living  sing- 
ers-is safe  from  any  kind  of  record- 
ing, however;  and,  as  she  herself  is 
Spanish,  her  diction  can  be  accepted 
as  authentic. 

While  on  the  subject  of  oncoming 
talent— the  young  musicians  who  are 
going  to  be  tomorrow's  old  masters— 


Give  the  Ampex 
sound  of  music. 

(And  we'll  give  you  a  little  something  extra.) 


Nobody  but  Ampex  gives  you  so  many  great  ways  to  say 
Merry  Christmas.  14  recorder  models  to  choose  from.  All 
with  the  professional  quality  sound  that  made  Ampex 
famous— plus  Ampex  innovations  like  automatic  threading, 
automatic  reversing  and  bi-directional  record.  Priced  from 
$249.95  to  $599.95.  Then  choose  from  a  host  of  quality 
Ampex  speakers  that  do  justice  to  the  strong,  true  sound 
these  recorders  tape  and  play.  (Twin  speakers  as  low  as 
$60.00) 

About  that  something  extra:  You  get  $100  worth  of  tape 
(choose  10  of  the  100  fastest  selling  tapes,  plus  two  reels 
of  blank  tape)  for  just  $39.95  with  the 
purchase  of  any  Ampex  tape  recorder.* 
Merry  Christmas. 


ask  anyone  who  knows 


AMPEX 


audio  and  video  recordert/speakers/microphones/video  cameras/tapes 


^special  offer  available  ii 


Ampex  Corporation,  2201  Lunt  Avenue,  Elk  Gro/e,  Illinois  60007 
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Need  help  finding 
the  best  in  sound 
recording  tape? 

Kodak  can  help! 

Some  people  can't  always  find 
Kodak  Sound  Recording  Tape  at 
their  favorite  stores.  Kodak 
wants  to  help.  Simply  tell  us 
where  you'd  like  to  buy  it . . .  and 
we'll  see  what  we  can  do  about 
having  these  stores  stock  it.  In 
the  meantime,  we'll  rush  you  the 
names  of  the  nearest  Kodak 
dealers  where  you'll  be  sure  to 
find  Kodak  tape... also,  a  very 
informative  booklet  "Some  plain 
talk  from  Kodak  about  sound  re- 
cording tape."  Kodak's  way  of 
saying  "thanks."  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below. 

I  ■-  Mail  Coupon  Today  

I     Eastman  Kodak  Company 

|     Dept.  942,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  get  Kodak  Sound  Recording 

|     Tape  at  the  following  stores: 

I  1 


2 

(camera  store) 

3 

(department  store) 

(electronic  supply  store) 

Please  send  names  of  nearby  out- 
lets and  my  free  copy  of  "Some 
plain  talk  from  Kodak  about  sound 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


we  should  mention  the  name  of  Peter 
Serkin.  Like  his  famous  father,  he  is 
a  pianist  who  seems  to  be  aiming  for 
the  big  things  of  the  repertoire— the 
Goldberg  Variations  of  Bach,  the 
Diabelli  Variations  and  late  sonatas 
by  Beethoven,  the  Schubert  sonatas 
and  so  on.  Young  Serkin,  just  about 
twenty  years  old,  has  not  been  con- 
certizing  for  many  years.  Unlike 
some  prodigies,  he  held  back  until  he 
felt  he  was  ready.  He  has  all  the  mate- 
rials for  a  big  career.  His  technique 
is  strung;  his  tone  has  much  the  same 
resonance  that  his  father's  has;  his 
musical  instincts  are  beyond  re- 
proach. If  anything,  his  playing  suf- 
fers a  bit  from  undue  severity.  It  is 
the  playing  of  a  young  intellectual, 
with  more  strength  than  poetry. 
Serkin  is  typical  of  his  generation  in 
his  dislike  of  a  sensuous  approach,  or 
of  anything  that  would  hint  at 
romanticism. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  he 
has  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  record- 
ing. It  is  typical  that  lie  plays  more 
chamber  music  than  anything  else, 
and  his  most  recent  disc  is  a  collabo- 
rative erfort.  With  Richard  Goode 
(another  brilliant  pianist-musician 
of  the  next  decade)  he  is  heard  in 
Busoni's  Fantasia  Contrappuntis- 
tica  for  two  pianos  ;  and  with  Mischa 
Schneider,  the  cellist  of  the  Buda- 
pest Quartet,  he  plays  the  Cello 
Sonata  by  Max  Reger  (Columbia  ML 
G291,  mono;  MS  6891,  stereo).  On 
the  record  jacket  are  the  words, 
"Music  from  Marlboro."  The  three 
musicians  on  this  disc  have  been  long 
associated  with  Marlboro,  Vermont, 
where  Rudolf  Serkin  holds  forth  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Marlboro  stands  for 
the  best  in  chamber  music.  Reger  is 
a  particular  pet  of  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
about  the  only  place  in  America  where 


the  music  of  the  German  composer 
can  consistently  be  heard  is  at  Marl- 
boro. 

Reger  died  in  1916.  He  was  an  im- 
mensely prolific  composer  who  has 
been  tainted  with  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  contrapuntalist.  One 
says  tainted,  for  whenever  one  men- 
tions Reger  in  musical  circles,  every- 
body is  going  to  chorus,  Pavlov-hke, 
"Fugue."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fugue 
occupies  a  relatively  small  part  of 
Reger's  output.  He  was  a  composer 
in  the  late-romantic  tradition,  and  his 
music  sounds  like  a  combination  of 
Brahms  and  (with  its  juicy  chroma- 
ticism) Franck.  The  Cello  Sonata  is 
a  most  attractive  work,  even  a  moving 
one,  and  can  hold  its  own  against  the 
Brahms  cello  sonatas. 

Busoni  Comeback 

A,s  for  the  long  Busoni,  here  we  do 
have  counterpoint.  Busoni  spent  his 
life  studying  Bach,  and  his  Contrap- 
puntistica  is  a  Bachian  exercise  ex- 
pressed in  post-Liszt  pianism.  It  is 
utterly  fascinating:  ingenious,  pow- 
erful, brooding,  original.  Busoni  has 
been  making  a  bit  of  a  comeback, 
and  this  will  help  the  cause.  One  won- 
ders if  Reger  will  ever  enjoy  a  re- 
vival. There  is  no  apparent  sign  of  it. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  perfor- 
mances on  this  disc  are  uniformly 
good. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  disc  on 
which  Schneider  has  ever  appeared 
as  a  soloist.  He  displays  the  same  kind 
of  rocklike  solidity  that  anchors  the 
Budapest  Quartet  when  he  passes  his 
bow  over  the  strings.  Serkin  and  he 
work  together  with  splendid  ensem- 
ble; and  Serkin  and  Goode,  in  the 
Busoni,  play  with  a  maturity  and  per- 
ception far  beyond  their  years. 


And  Also  . . . 

Mozart:  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  !>  in  F  flat 
(K.  271)  and  11  in  E  Hal  (K.4  lit).  All  ied 

Brendel  and  Solisti  di  Zagreb  conducted 
by  Antonio  Janigro.  Vanguard  L 154 
(mono)  ;  71  154  (stereo). 

Clear  and  intelligent  piano  playing, 
supported  by  a  small  and  flexible  orches- 
tra. That  is  the  best  thing  about  this 
disc:  the  interplay  between  soloist  and 
ensemble  that  can  be  achieved  only  when 
the  orchestra  is  small. 


Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  4;  The  Swan  of 
Tuonela.  Berlin  Philharmonic  conducted 
by  Herbert  von  Karajan.  Deutsche 
Grammophon  18971  (mono);  138974 
( stereo) . 

Fast,  businesslike,  accurate  perfor- 
mances, somewhat  depersonalized.  Such 
an  approach  fits  the  bleak  and  enigmatic 
Fourth  Symphony,  which  most  experts 
consider  the  greatest  of  the  Sibelius  sym- 
phonies. 


